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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  surprigiug  that  the  English,  T^ho  haye  employed  their  talents 
successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  haye  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless' 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afibrd  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  dififerences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples ;  the  dassick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Diyden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  ofifer  no  apology,  although  I 
am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society, 
and  shoiyng,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  throw' 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  i& 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  TBB  LONDON  QUAKTO  XDITlOlfi 


A  FOURTH  edition  of  the  Enoltsh  Stnontmbs  having  now  become  desirable, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpoee  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
siibject  matter  o(  several  articles  has  been  oonsideraMy  enlarged,  and  sueb 
allocations  admitted  fiB  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonyxes  in  a  clearer  pomt 
of  view,  psjrticularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  Thes  English  quotations  have 
likewise  undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  aa  ts 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throu^umt  the 
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AFFIN  IT  y— alliance,  afflniqr 498 

AFFINnT— Uadred,  relatiooship,  affinity,  con- 

■anfuinity 497 

TO  AFFIRM— to  afBrm,  aaMverate,  anure,  voncb, 

a^er,  proteat 441 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  asKTt 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affii,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distrev,  trouble 406 

AFFUCTION— affliction,  grief,  lorrow 406 

AFFLU£NCE--iiches,  wealth,  opoience,  afflu- 
ence   * 340 

TO  AFFORD— 10  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

AFFRAY— <|uarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fhiy . .. .  133 

AFFRONT— affront,  insult,  outrage 181 

AFFRONT— oflcnoe,  trespass,  traiisgreasion,  mlt- 

demeanoar,  misdeed,  aflhmt ISO 

AFRAID— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

AFTER— after,  behind 879 

AGE— generation,  age 870 

AGE— lime,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 867 

AGED— elderly,  aged,  old 869 

A6ENCT— action,  agency,  operation 886 

AGENT    actor,  agent 

AGENT— minister,  agent 815 

AGENT— factor,  agent 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 181 

TO  AGORA VATE-Ho  heighten,  ratee,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— aggressor,  assailant 116 

AGILE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 807 

TO  AGITATE— to  shake,  agitate,  teas 304 

AGITATION— agitaUon,   emoUon,   trepidation, 

trcmour 308 

AGONY— distreaa,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  accord,  suit 15B 

TO  AGREE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  AGREE-40  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREEABLE— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing....  158 
AGREEABLE—conformable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT— agreement,  conUact,  covenant, 

compact,  baigain 153 

AGRICULTURIST— ikrmer,  husbandman,  agri- 

culmrlst 336 

TO  AID— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. ...  364 

AIM— aim,  object,  end 384 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 385 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  point,  level 384 

TO  AIM— CO  aim,  aspire 385 

TO  AIM— CO  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle  ....  381 

AIR— air,  manner 193 

AII^-«lr,ail«i.look US 


laO'  AIR— appearance,  air,  aspect 4?8 

ALACRITY— altrmess,  alacrity 897 

ALARM— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consieniaiion ....  SOS 

ALERTNESS— alortneas,  alacrity 897 

ALIEN  ) 

TO  ALIENATE  }■*""«"•  f'=>"''«»^'  ■^»«° ^ 

AUKE^-equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  aiikie,  uni- 
form  43S 

ALL-Hill,  whole 898 

ALL— an,  eveiy,  each 838 

TO  ALLAY— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

ihitlgate.... 361 

TO  ALLEGE— to  addaee,  allege,  assign,  advance  489 
ALLEGORY— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLEGORY— paraUe,  allegory 538 

TO  ALLEVIATE— 10  alleviata,  relieve 361 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 499 

ALLIANCE-^Ilianee,  affinity 498 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  aaslgn,  apportion,  distribute  168 

TO  ALLOT— to  alk>t,  appoint,  destine 166 

TO  ALLOW— Co  give,  grant,  bestow,  alk>w 168 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  altow,  penait,  suffi^r,  tole- 
rate  157 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  aitow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— CO  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

ALLOWANCE— alk>wance,     aUpend,     salary, 

wages,  hire,  pay |64 

TO  ALLUDE— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 386 

TO  ALLUDE  TO— to  glance  at,  alludeto 387 

TO  ALLURE-40  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ALLURE— CO  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

ALLUREMENTS attractions,     allurements, 

charms 318 

ALLY— ally,  confederate,  accomplice 491 

ALMANACK— calendar, ahnanack,ephemeris..  434 

ALONE— atone,  solitary,  fcmely 859 

ALSO— also,  likewise,  too 8S8 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 383 

ALTERCATION— dillerenee,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

ALTERNATE— successive,  alternate 879 

ALWAYS— always, at  all  thnea,  ever 858 

AMASS— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

AMAZEMENT— wonder,   admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amaaement 403 

AMBASSADORr-ambassador,  envoy,  plenipoten- 
tiary, deputy 314 

AMBIGUOUS— ambiguous,  equivocal 537 

AMENABLE— answerable,  responsible,  aceount- 

able,  amenable 183 

TO  AMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  fanprove,  mend,  better aui 

AMENDS— festoration,  restitution,  reparation, 

438 

AMENDS— compensation,  satisfbctton,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

AMIABLE— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE— amicable,  ftiendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  toving,  Ibnd 378 

AMPLE— ample,  spacious,  capaekNis 390 

AMPLE— plentiftil,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious^ 

V.  8a 
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TO  AMUSE— (0  amoM,  dlv«t,  ealertaio 390 

TO  AMUSE— to  amufw,  Iwfulle 391 

AMUSEMENT— ainuwuieiit,  entertalamflot,  dl- 

venion,  sport,  recreatluii,  puUmfl 301 

AJ7ATHEB1A— malediction,  carae,  Imprecation, 

execratioD,  nnailiema 6i 

ANCEaTORS-forefaUicn,progeiillor«,aMeaion  Md 
ANCIENT— oid|  audent,   antique,  anUqtutedi 

oid-OMhioiMd,  oInoletA 9Q8 

ANCIENTLY         }  ^ommiy,  io  am«a  poat.  old 
ANCIENTTIMESf    <J»«ordayaof  yore,aii- 

j     cieiiUy  or  in  ancient  tiiuea  9flQ 

ANECDOTE— aoacdoie,  aiory,  ul« 487 

ANECDOTES— aoecdoies,  memoln,  cluwilclaa, 

annaia 460 

ANGER— anger,  reeenunent,  wratii,  Ire,  indigna- 

Uoo 118 

ANGER— anger,  cboiar,  rafe,  fury 119 

ANGER— dlspleaaure,  anger,  disapproliation 118 

ANGLE— corner,  angle 490 

ANGRY— angiy,  paaaionate,  baaty,  iraadUe 119 

ANGUISH— difltreai,  anxiety,  anguidi,  agony. ...  4(17 

ANGUISH— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguiali 4i7 

ANIMADVERSION— animadveraion,  erlticiam, 

atricture 113 

TO  ANIMADVERT— to  ceoauie,    animadviirt, 

eriiiciae ;. HI 

ANIMAL— animal,  brute,  beaat 511 

TOANIMATB— to   animate,  inapJre,   enliven, 

cbeer,.  exhilarate 355 

TO  ANQiATE-Ho  eneourage,  animate,  Indie, 

Impel,  urge,  atimulate,  iniUgate 311 

ANIMATION— animation,  life,  vivacity,  splrU..  350 

ANIMOSITY— enmity,  auimoalty,  boMility 136 

ANN  ALS— anecdoiea,  memoiia,  clironidea,  annaia  4G0 
TO  ANNEX— to  affix,  mibjoin,  attach,  aoiMx. ...  410 
ANNOTATION— remark,  ofaatfvation,  comment, 

note,  annotation,  commentary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  prodalm,  pub- 

liah,  advertiw 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  moieet. .  417 
TO  ANNUI^~to  ahollidi,  abrogate,  repeal,  ra- 

▼nke,  annul,  cancel 947 

ANSWER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response.. .  460 
ANSWERABLE-answeraUe,   respooslMe,  ao- 

countable,  amenable 183 

ANSWERABLE—conrespondeni,    answerable, 

•uitable 155 

ANTAGONIST-enemy,  foe,  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagpoist 184 

ANTECEDENT  f  "*«eden^  preceding,  forego- 
ANTERIOR        C     ^  P«^fo««»w»t«rior,  prior, 

)     fcnner sn 

ANTICIPATE— to  prevent,  anticipate SSO 

ANTtPAlHY— •veraioa,  antipathy,  dislike,  h*- 

tred,  repugnance 136 

ANTIQUATED  }  old.  ancient,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTIQUE         f    tique,old-ft8hioned,  obsolete  908 
ANXIETY— care,  solicitude^  anxiety 435 

ANXIETY-distrea8,anx|ety,anguisb,agov....  407 
ANY— some,  any 250 

APARTMENTS-lodglngB,apartments.... !!.!!!  499 
APATHY— indilRrence,insensibllHy,  apathy....  875 
TO  APE-10  imitate,  mlmick,  mock,  ape 09 


APERTURE— openlnc,  aperton,  cavity 409 

APHORISM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  SIQ 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologize,  defend,  Justii>, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

APOPHTHEGM— «xiom,    maxim,     aphorism, 
apophthegm,  aaying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

saw 810 

TO  APPAL— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 300 

APPAREL— apparel,  attire,  array 277 

APPARENT— Apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 
vious, evident,  manifest 478 

APPARITION — vision,     apparldon,    phantom, 

spectre,  ghost 4J9 

TO  APPEAR— to  look,  appear 481 

TO  APPEAR— to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE-appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE — show,    outside,    appearance, 

semblance 453 

TO  APPEASE— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

sUII 301 

TO  APPEASE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 301 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  title,  deno- 
mination....   471 

TO  APPLAUD— to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol ISt 

APPLAUSE— applause,  acdaniation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPLICATION— attention,  application,  study. ..  493 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devote,  apply 481 

TO  APPLY— to  address,  apply .'..  488 

TO  APPOINT-Ho  allot,  appoint,  destine 108 

TO  APPOINT— to  appoint,  order,  prescribe, ordain  184 
TO  APPOINT— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute. .. .  814 
TO  APPORTION— to  allot,  aMign,  apportion,  dia- 

tribuie 108 

TO  APPRAISE       )to  appraise  or  appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  i     estimate,  esteem 438 

TO  APPREHEND-to  apprehend,  fear,  dread...  307 
TO  APPREHEND-Ho  conceive,  appreliend,  aup- 

pose,  imagine 7f 

TO  APPRIZE-to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apiirixe 184 

APPRIZED-«wara,  on  one'a  guard,  apprixed, 

contwious 488 

APPROACH— admittance,  access,  approach 835 

TO  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 831 

APPROBATION— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence 150 

APPROPRIATE — ^peculiar,  appropriate,   parti- 
cular  831 

TO  APPROPRIAT&-to  appropriate,  uaurp,  nrro- 

gala,  assume,  ascribe 830 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  831 
TO  APPROXIMATE-to  approach,  approximate  835 

APT— ready»  ape,  prompt 887 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

AR  BITER-Judge,  umpire,  jarbtter,  arbitrator. .. .  SU 
ARBITRARY— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary....  IST 
ARBITRATOR— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator  811 

ARCHITECT— arcbitect,  builder 408 

ARCHIVE-record,  register,  archive 460 

ARDENT— hot,  fieiy,  buming,  ardent 475 

ARDOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

ARDUOUS— hard,  difficult,  ardaoui 304 
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TO  ARGUE— fo  arpw,  dHNite,  dalMte 114 

TO  AKGUP<— to  aifue,  fivineoi  prove 7i 

ABGUMENT— ttrgument,  raaaon,  proof 77 

TO  A]iISB->to  ftriie  or  riw,  OMNiiit,  amend,  dhnls 

«e«le 308 

TO  ARIBB— to  sriw,  proceed,  lane,  ■prinf,  flow, 

ARMS— •rms.weepoiia 141 

ARMY— enny,  iKMt 141 

TO  ARRAIGN— to  accttse,clmrge,tinpeach,arraign  111 

rO  ARRANGE— to  daw,  erraoge,  range 877 

ro  ARRANGB-to  dtopoM,  arrange,  dlgeet 877 

ARRAY— apparel,  autre,  array 877 

TO  ARRIVE— ID  coDie,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE— arrogance,  prasumptlon 831 

ARROGANCE-haughtlneaa,  dlidain,  arrogance  101 
TO  ARROGATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

aaauiiie,  aacribe 830 

AXT-nart,  cunning,  deceit 581 

ART— buflinesa,  trade,  profeailon,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artftil,  artiflcial,  fictttiooa Kl 

ARTICLE— article,  condition,  term 335 

TO  ARTICULATE— to  utter,  speak,  articiUate, 

pronounce 450 

AiBTIPICE— artifice,  trick,  finesae,  stratagem ....  531 

ARTIFICIAL— artful,  arUficiat,  fictitioua 581 

ARTIFICER  \ 

ARTISAN     }  artist,  artisan,  artificer,  mecliaiiick  330 

ARTIST        y 

ASCENDANCY— influence,   authority,   aacend- 

•Bcy.Bwnj lao 

TO  ASCEND— to  ariae  or  riae,  mount,  ascend, 

dimli,  scale 308 

TOA^*RIBE— to  appropriate,  usuip,  arrogate, 

aasume,  aacribe 830 

TO  ASCRIBB-to  aacribe,  attribute,  impute 831 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK— to  ask  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 83ti 

TO  ASK— «o  ask,  Inquire,  question,  interrogate  . .    07 

ASPBCTT— appearance,  air,  aspect 4TO 

AfiPERITY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  barab- 

"«" 383 

TO  ASPERSE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  aian- 

der,  calumniate 105 

TO  ASPlRE-to  aim,  aspire ,....  335 

TO  ASSAIL— to  attack,  assail,  aaaault,  encounter  110 

ASSAILANT— aap-easor,  assailant 116 

TO  ASSAjSSIN  ATE-to  kill,  murder,  aaMuainate, 

riay  or  slaughter si9 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  assail,  asaault,  en- 

«»»»«■ 110 

ASSAULT — attack,  anault,  encounter,  oont, 

.-J^***^ "« 

ASBEMBLAGB-asaembly,  assemblage,  group. 


eoltoction. 


490 


TO  A8SEMBLB-to  assemble, muater, collect....  480 
TO  A8SEMBLE-to  aaaemble,  convene,  convoke  m 
ASBEBfBLY-aaaefflUy,  aaaembiage,  group,  eol- 

•*•*•" 490 

ASBEMBLY-aasembly,  company,  meeting,  eoii< 
relation,  parliament,  diet,  congreas,  oonvan- 

tten,  synod,  convocation,  councU 400 

,  eonaant,  approbatkm,  coneiir 
ISO 


TO  ASSERT— to  aaaert,  raaintatn,  vindicate. . . . 

TOASSERT-toaiiirm,aaaen 

ASSESSMENT— lai,  rate,  aaaessmeot 

TO  A88EyERATS~toafllrra,a8aeverate,aasuie, 

vouch,  aver,  protest ,. 

ASSmUOUS-^acUve,  diligent,  Industrious,  toA- 

dnoua,  laborkMia 

ASSIDUOUS-eedulouai  dUigent,  aasldnous 

TO  ASSIGN-Mo  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance 
TO  ASSIGN-to  aHot,  assign,  apporUon,  dhcriboie 
TO  ASSIST— to  help,  aaslst,  aid,  aueeour,  relieve 
ASSISTANT— colleagne,  partner,  coadjutor,  aa- 


ASSOCIATE— aasociate,  compank>n 

ASSOCIATION— aaaoclation,  aoclety,  company, 
partnersiiip 

ASSOCIATION— aasociadon,  combinadon 

TO  ASSUAGE^— 40  allay,  aootb,  appeaae,  ae- 
suage,  miUgate v 

TO  ASSUME— to  afiRset,  assume 

TO  ASSUME— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 
assume,  ascribe ^ 

ASSURANCE— asBurance,  confidence 

ASSUR AN CE— asRurance,  impudence 

TO  ASSURE — to  affirm,  aaaeverate,  assure, 
vouch,  aver,  proteat 

ASTONISHMENT — ^wonder,  admiraUon,  sur- 
prise, astonishment,  amazement 

ASTROLOGY  1 

ASTRONOMY  \  ■«n>no«nyi  "trology 

ASYLUM— aayium,  refuge,  aheller,  retreat 

AT  ALL  TIMES-alwayB,  at  att  Umea,ever 

AT  LAST        > .     . 

AT  LENGTH  J  »Mt»y»  « »Mt,  « l«gtli 

TO  ATONE  FOIt-to  atone  for,  eipiate 

ATROCIOUS— heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious ...-. 

TO  ATTAOtt-io  afllz,  subjoin,  attach,  annex.. . 

TOATTACH— ID  adhere,  attach 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  aflBsctkm,  inclina- 
tion  

TO  ATTACK — ^lo  attack^ 
counter 

ATTACK — attack,   assault, 
charge 

TO  ATTACK— to  impugn,  (ittaek v 

TOATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 

ATTEMPT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  esaay. 
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488 

361 

830 

830 
415 

415 

441 

403 
338 

518- 
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870 
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410 
480 
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378 

116 

116 
118 
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ATTEMPT— attempt, undertaking, eoterpriae....  388 
TO  ATTEI«>— to  aoeompaay,  attend,  eaooil, 

Walton 193 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

beed,  notice ^b 

TO  ATTEND-lo  attend,  hearken,  llaten. 481 

ATTENTION— attention,  application,  study 481 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention 488 

ATTENTIYB^-attemivt,  carefal 494 

ATTlRE-apparel,  attire,  anay 877 

ATTITUDS-acUon,  gesture,  gmienJatSon,  poe- 

'  tore,  attitude,  position 895 

TO  ATTRACT— to  attract,  alluie,  lavlle,  engage  318 
ATTRACnONB attradioM,       aUttrements, 

cbarma 319 

TO  ATTRIBUTE-ioaaeribflkattiibala^ Impute..  SO 
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ATTKIBtJTE-Hiuamy,  property,  attrlbota 99 

AVAII#-«dvmnUig6,  beoeflt,  atfUty.  Mrriee,  ftvaU, 

ii«e 896 

AVAIL— signUkAUon,  avail,  imporunee,  eonao- 

oeeoce,  weight,  moanent •••••  456 

AVARICB— coveioumeM, capidity,  avaffea  .-.  IflO 
AVA&ICI0U8— avaridoui,  nlaerly,  paialmoni- 

oils,  niggardly 161 

AUDACITY— audadty,  efijnonteiy,  hardihood  or 

hardinen,  boldneia 140 

TO  AVENGB-to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. . . .  U9 
TO  AVERp-io  affifin,  aieeveiate,  aiaare,  vouch, 

aver,  proieit 441 

AVEBSE— odverK,  averN 136 

AVERSE — avetae,  unwiUinf,  backward,  loath, 

reluctant 136 

AVERSION-^venlon,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repngnanee 136 

AUGMENTATION— increaw,  addition,   accea- 

■iofl,  augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUH— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken, 

portend 94 

AUGUST— magisterial,  .miOeitlek,  stately,  pom- 
pous, august,  dignified  454 

AVIDITY— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 163 

AVOCATION — business,  occupation,  employ 

ment,  engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  AVOm— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  A  VOW— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  443 
AUSPICIOUS— fbvourable,  propitious,  ausftclous  190 
AUSTERE— austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem  389 

AUTHOE— writer,  author 336 

AUTHORITATIVE — commanding.  Imperative, 

imperious,  authoritative 185 

AUTHORITY— influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

sway 186 

AUTHORITY— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

TO  AUTH0RIZE-40  commission,  authorize,  em- 

%      power 186 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rouse,stlrup 311 

AWARE— aware,  on  one*s  guard,  apprized,  con- 
scious   496 

AWE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

AWKWARD— Bwkward,  clumsy 315 

AWKWARD awkward,     cross,     untoward, 

crooked,  froward,  perverse 315 

AWRY— bent,  curved,  crook«l,  awry 316 

AXIOM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 310 

TO  BABBLE— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  pratOe, 

prate 450 

BACK  > 

backward}»*~*'»«^*«*»'»^«" ^ 

BACKWARD — averse,    unwiUfaig,    backwanl, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

BAD-bad,  wicked,  evil 137 

BADGE— mark,  badge,  stigma * 

BADLY-~hadly,  Ul 137 

TO  BAFFLE-to  baffle,  defeat,  disoooeert,  eoo- 

143 


TO  BALANCE— to  polae,  balance 319 

BALIi-globe,  baH SOO 

BAND— band,  company,  crew,  gang 49t 

BAND-chain,  fetter,  band.ahackle 217 

BANE— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  expd SOS 

BANKRUPTCY— Insolvency,  fkilure,  bankruptcy  135 
BANaUET— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat • 513 

TO  BANTERr-to  deride,  nock,  lidknle,  rally, 

banter 108 

BARBAROUS— cruel.  Inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 373 

BARE— bare,  naked,  uncovered 948 

BARE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 850 

BARE— bare,  mere SSD 

BAREFACED-glarittg,  barefaced 478 

BARGAIN    agreement,  contract,  covenant,  coiih 

pact,  bargain. . .' 199 

TO  BARGAIN — to   buy,    vurchaae,    bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  BARTERp-to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute   334 

TO  BARTER— to  exchsnve,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mute  335 

BASE— base,  vile,  mean 148 

BASIS— foundattoo,  ground,  basis 496 

BASHFUI^— modest,  bashful,  dU&dent 148 

BATTLE— battle,  combat,  engagement 141 

TO  BE— to  be,  exist,  subsist 839 

TO  BE— to  be,  become,  grow 340 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH-to  know,  be 

acquainted  with 106 

BEAM— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

To  BEAR— to  bear,  yield , 330 

TO  BE Alt-^  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 330 

TO  BEAR— to  sufl^r,  bear,  endure,  support 140 

TO  BEAR  DOWN — ^to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

BEAST— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  strike,  hit 143 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  o\'erpower,  rout,  over- 
throw  143 

BEATIFIC ATION— beatification, canonization. .    85 
BEATITUDE— ha|>plness,  felicity,  bliss,  blosed- 

ness,  beatitode 394 

BEAU-^IIant,  beau,  spark 381 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOME— to  be,  become,  grow 940 

BECOiaNG— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit- 
able  *. .*. 846 

BECOBfING— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious  378 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT— to  fall,  fell  short,  be  defi- 
cient  135 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG— tobegjdeslra 158 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  beseech,  solfelt,  entreat,  suppa- 

cate,  implore,  erave 156 

TO  BEG— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  BEGIN— to  begin, commence,  enter  upon ....  899 
BEGINNING— origin,  original,  beginning,  riae, 
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TO  BEGUILE— 10  amuei  beguile 381 

BEHAVIOUR— bebiTlour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 192 

BEHINI^-aner,  bebtnd S79 

BSHIND-back,  backward,  bebind 230 

TO  BEHOLD— to  look,  lee,  betaold,  view,  eye. . .  48i 
BEHOLDER— kwkeroa,  tpeclator,  beholder,  ob- 

■erver 488 

BEUEF—belier,  credit,  trust,  (Utb 16 

TO  BELIEVE— to  think,  suppoae,  tmagtue,  be- 

lleve,deem 75 

BELOVED— amiable,  lovely,  beldved 378 

BELOW— under,  betow,  beneath S79 

TO  BEMOA;*!— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 

ploie 410 

BEND-bend,  bent 316 

TO  BEND— to  lean.  Incline,  bend ISO 

TO  BEND— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  diatort,  wring, 

wiMt,  wrench 316 

BENEATH— under,  betow,  beneath S79 

BENEFACTION— gift,  preeent,  donation,  bene- 

ftction 164 

BENEFICE— living,  benefice 930 

BENEFICENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 16& 

BENEFICENT— beneficent,  bountlAil  or  bounte* 

oua,  munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

BENEFIT— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  dvllity . ...  166 

BENfiriT— benefit,  service,  good  office 106 

BENEFIT— advantage,  benefit,  atOlty,  service, 

avail,  nee 308 

BENEFIT— good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  beneficence....  165 
BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  benignity,  hu- 
manity, kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENIGNITY— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 166 

BENT— bend,  bent 316 

BENT— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

BENT— bent, bias, Inelination, prepossession  ....  150 

BENT— turn,  bent 316 

BENUMBED— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TO  BEQUEATH— to  devise,  bequ^th 164 

TO  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 506 

TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE  )  »«5"^^»  »*  ^^ 
TOBESBCURrry        (    rlty,  be  respomdble. 

}     warrant .183 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE — to  feel,  be  sensible,  ooih 

sdons 376 

TO  BESEECH— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate.  Implore,  crave 158 

BESIDES— besides,  morecyver SSI 

BESIDES— besides,  except S51 

TO  BESTOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  aUow....  163 

TO  BESTOW— to  conftr,  bestow 167 

BElTMES-eoan,  early,  betimes 900 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  BETTER— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, enfiend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

TO  BEWAIL— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  db- 

pJors 410 

BETOND-  above,  over,  upon,  beyond 979 

BIAS— bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepoasesston 150 

BIAS— bias,  prepoansBioo,  prejudice 160 


TO  BID-to can, bid, summon, invite.... 46( 

TO  BID— to  oflbr,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  BID  ADIEU  >  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

TO  BID  FAREWELL  >     fbieweU  or  adieu. .. .  955 

BIG-grea^  large,  big 340 

BILL— aeeounti  reckoning,  bill 433 

BILLOW— wave,  billow,  surge,  bieaker S53 

TO  BIND-^tobind,Ue 916 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  oblige,  ei«age 916 

BISHOPRICK— bishoprick,  dlocesi 85 

TO  BLAME— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up* 

braid,  censure,  condemn IIO 

TO  BLAME-to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  119 
BLAMELESS — blameless,  trreproacbable,   un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 190 

BLAST— breeae,  gale,  blast,  gust,  stoim,  tempest, 

hurrleane..... 353 

TO  BLAZE— Heme,  blaze,  flash,  flaxe,  glare  ....  470 

BLEMISH— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 197 

BLEMISH— blemish,  defect,  Autt 197 

TO  BLEND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound. . .  984 
BLESSEDNESS-^appiness,  felicity,  bliss,  bless- 
edness, beatitude 304 

BLIND— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veO 516 

BUSS-happlness,  foliclty,  bliss,  blesKdness,  bea- 
titude   304 

BLOODT  i  ssngulnaiy,  bkx>dy,  Mood- 

BLOOD-THIRSTY  )     thirsty 90? 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  Mot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  eAce,  cancel,  obllierato 948 

BLOW— btow,  stroke 149 

BLUNDER— errour,  mistake,  blunder 196 

TO  BOAST— to  gk>ry,  boast,  vaunt 596 

BOATMAN— waterman, boatman, Ibriyman ....  337 

BODILT— corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 510 

BODY— body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  ftarious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment. Impetuous 910 

BOLD— bold,  Ibarless,  intrepid,  undaunted 306 

BOLD-dariiig,  boM 141, 

BOLD— strenuous,  bold 141 

BOLDNESS— audacity,  eflirontery,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

BOMBASTICK-^Tgld,  tomid,  bombasdek 464 

BOND  AGE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 398 

BOOTY— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

BORDEBr-border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge.....  ...... ............ ...........  ITS 

TO  BORE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore. .  408 
TO  BOUND-^to  bound,  limit,  eonflne,  cireuna- 

seribe,  restrict 176 

BOUNDARY— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUNDARY— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

BOUNDLESS— boundleas,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

Infinite 177 

BOUNDS— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUNTEOUS  )  •«"*»••  ^"'"'^  "  ""^ 
BOUNTIFUL  (     •<>^"»»»««e»t,,»«oa.,ll. 

)     beral 165 

BRACE— couple,  brace,  pair 434 

TO  BRAVE— to biave, defy, dare, challenge....  13S 
BR  A  VERY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallanuy . .  130 

BREACH). ,  .^     ^ 

BREAK    }W««5«»i«>w«ifV»« 
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TO  BBEAK~tobiiMlE,nMk,nad,lnr. 
TO  BREAK--to  bimk,  brolM,  i 


m 

TO  BREAK-^o  break,  bunt,  eraek,qilU BQ8 

HREAKER— wave,  biUow,  mu§b,  breaker 8S3 

'iO  BREED— to  breed,  enfeader 

BREEI>-fface,  feneration,  braod 4B7 

BREEDING— ediicaUoa,lmtnietfc»,fanedii«...  197 
FREEZE— breeae,  gale,  Mast,  giMt,  atona,  ten- 

pert,  bufricaae aS3 

BRIEF--ahort,  brief,  eonciie,  aucdaet,  aommaiy  9S0 

BRIGHT— dear,  lucid,  brigtat,  vivid 476 

BRIGHTNESS  )  brisfatoeea,   Inaira,    aptadour, 

BRILUANCT  >     brilllaocy 474 

BRXLLIANCY-radlanee,  brUliasey 475 

BRIM— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  aMifki, 

verge 178 

TO  BRING— lobrti«,fttoh,  cany 330 

BRINK^bovder,  edge,  ilm  «r  brim,  brink,  mamln, 

verge ITB 

BEISK-aeUve,  briak,  agile,  nimble 987 

BElTTL£~tefUe,ftail,  brittle 90S 

BROAD— laige,  wide,  biuad 348 

BROIL— quarrel,  broil,  feed,  aftaj  m  ftagr US 

TO  BRUISB-lo  bieak,  bnitae,  equeane,  poand, 

cmrii 801 

BRUTAlr-emel,  Inbumaa,  barbarous,  bmtal, 

aavage • 373 

BRUTE-animal,  bnile,  benit 5H 

TO  BUD-loaproat,bud 353 

BUFFOON— fool,  idlo^bnflb«l 400 

TO  BUUJ)-iobulU,«i«ct,oonBtruet 486 

TO  BUILD— to  found,  ground,  r«8^balU 486 

BULK— aiae,  magnitude,  greatoaaa,  bulk 346 

BULKY— bulky,  maaiive  or  maaif 348 

BURDEN— weigbt,  burden,  load 370 

BURDEN-fVelght,  ca^go,  lading, kiad,  bmdea...  336 
BURDENSOBIE-beavy,  burdenaome,  welgbty, 

ponderoua « ^••..»«.  378 

BURIAL— burial,  interment,  aepultare 64 

BURLESaUB— wit,  bumour,  tttire,  truoy,  bur- 


BURNING— hoc,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

TO  BURST-to  break,  bom,  erack,  apiU 508 

BUSINESS— bttdnem,  occupation,  raiplayment, 

engagement,  avocation 331 

BUSINESS— bnatneas,  trade,  profemkm,  k% 331 

BUSINESS-bttifneai,  office,  duty 331 

BUSINESS— aflblr,  boainem,  concern 308 

BUSTLE— boaUa,  tumult,  uproar flSO 

BUSY— active,  bu^TiOffleioua S97 

BUTCHERY— carnage,  alaugbtar,  botehaiy,  maa- 

aacie 510 

BUTT— mark,  butt 448 

TO  BUY— to  buy,  purehaae,  bargain,  cheapen.. .  335 
BY-WORD— ailom,  maxim,  ajihoriam,  apoph- 
thegm, aayingi  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  law  910 


CABAL— combination,  cabal,  plot,  eonepiracy... 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  enyAe^  (bwn... 
CALAMITY— calamity!  dlaaater,  miaibrtune,  mla- 

chance  miahap ••  406 '  CASH— money,  caah 

TO  CALCULATE— toeakulate,compnte, reckon,        |  TO  CAST— to  caat,  throw,  hurl 

>  439  ( CAST— east,  turn,  deacription,  chnwcter 


801   CALSNDABr^calendar,! 

TO  CALL— locall,  bld,aummon,  invite 40 

TO  CALL-4D  cry,  exclaim,  call 478 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS— hard,  calkwa,  hardened,  obdurate . .  30 

CALM— calm,  compoaed,  coUecled 388 

CALM— calm,  placM,  aeraoe 388 

TO  CALM — to  appeaae,  cafan,  pacify,  fuiet, 

itiU 381 

CALM— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 381 

TO  CALUMNIATE— to  aaperee,deunet,delnme, 

slander,  calumniate '. 185 

CAN— mv,  can 3M 

TO  CANCEL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 917 

TO  CANCEL— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflbce,  cancel,  ebllierate 94B 

CANDID-candM,  open,  sincere 439 

CANDOR— frank,  candid,  ingenuoaa,  fkee,  open, 

plain 411 

CANONIZATlON-beaiiOcation,  canonisation..    65 
CAPACIOUS-^mple,  spaclooa,  capacious 3S0 

CAPACITY  I  **P*^»  eapadousn^ .. .  171 

CAPACITY— abUlly,  capacity m 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 386 

CAPRICIOUS— fbncUUl,  (kntastkal,  whimsical, 

capricious. 385 

CAPTIOUS-capttoua,  croas,  peevish,  peiulaat, 

fhMAil 319 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  charm,  enchant^  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enslave,  captivate 319 

CAPTIVITY— confinement,  impriaooment,  capd- 

y\tf 179 

CAPTURE^-capture,  sebnire,  prlxe 809 

CARCASS-  body,  corpse,  carcam 519 

CARE— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 485 

CARE— cure,  concern,  regard 495 

CARE— care,  charge,  management .\  495 

CARE— heed,  care,  attention 499 

CAREFUL— careAil,  cautious,  provident 485 

CAREFUL- attentive,  careful 494 

CARELES^-lndolent,  eupine,  lisdess,  carelem..  309 
CARELESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughl- 

less,  heedlesB,  Inattentive 491 

TO  CAB ESS-to  caress,  Ibndle  .1 St9 

CARGO— fVelghi,  cargo,  lading,  k>ad,  burden  ....  336 
CARNAGE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  maa- 

519 
CAROUSAL-^east,  banquet,  carousal,  enteruin- 

ment,  treat 513 

TO  CARP— to  censure,  carp,  cavn 119 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gait,  walk 199 

CARRIAGE— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 191 

TO  CARRY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport. . .  339 

TO  CARRY— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 339 

CASE— case,  cause 988 

CASE— eituadoo,  eonditlon,  atate,  predicament,    . 

plight,  case S79 
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0ASI7AI/-^Mddeat«],  IncUehtal,  eaioikl,  contfai- 

geni tf9 

CASUAI^— oecadonal,  easQBl 418 

CASUALTY— «ccld«nt,  eontlngoticy,  etMoUXf. . .  T79 

CATAI.OGUK-lfat,  ron,  catnlogue,  nglMer 4lOb 

TO  CATCH— 10  lay  or  lake  hold  of,  eatcb,  lelie, 

Bnateh,frM|i,trripe 237 

TO  CAVIL— 10  cennire,  carp,  cavil 112 

CAVITY— opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

CAUSB— caae,  eauie 880 

CAUSE — cattse,  reunn,  motive 77 

TO  CAUSS— to  cause,  occasion,  create 204 

CAUiaON— adoHinltloii,  warning,  caution Itl3 

CAUTIOUS— earefiil,  cautions,  provldeot 425 

GAUTIOUS-eaadooB,  wary,  clrcnmspeet 425 

TO  CE ASB-^  eease,  leave  oflT,  diKontinue, desist  257 
TO  CEDB— CO  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

eeda,eoncede 212 

GBLEBRATED— Affloua,  celebrated,  rtnoWned, 

1Bo«trfoas 473 

CELERITY— qulclmess,  twlftneaa,  fleetneaft,  ee- 

teifty,  rapidity,  velocity 202 

CELESTIAL— celestial,  heavenly 81 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  animadvert,  erMclse  111 

TO  CENBURf^-co  accoae,' censure Ill 

TO  C^NSURE-^  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

TO  CENSFRE-lo  blame,  reprove,  reproteh,  up* 

braid,  eenanre,  condemn 110 

CEREMONIOUS— (brmai,  ceremonious 204  ; 

CEREMONY— form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance    83 

CERTAIN— certain,  sure,  secure 380 

CESSATION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  Intermiasion  257 

TO  CHAFE— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 300 

CHAGBilN-Texation,  mortification,  chagrin 122 

CHAIN— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

TO  CHALLENGE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  cbai 

>«"«»•" 138 

CfiAMPtON— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fortune,  fkte 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probability 170 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANCE-accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  cljance 171 

to  CHANGE— to  change,  alter,  vary 2S3 

ro  CHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barlw,  mib- 

■diute , 334 

dlANGE-change,  variation,  vicissitude 883 

CHARACTER— character,  letter 107 

CHARACTER— cast,  turn,  description,  character  467 

CHAR  ACTER— character,  reputation 472 

TO  CHARACTERIZE— to  name,  denominate^ 

style,  entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

CBARGE-eare,  charge,  management  • 425 

CHARGE— attack,   assault,  encounter,    onae^ 

ch«rie jl5 

CHARGE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 438 

CHARGE— office,  place,  charge,  funcdon 333 

TO  CHARGE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar* 

'*'«« lU 

CHARM— grace,  charm 814 

CHARM— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 803 

to  CHARM— to  charm,  encbaoi,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate  t.,  317 

CBARMING-dellghtful,cbaiiiiliig 313 


CHARMS— attraetlona,  allurctnenti,  chains. ...    39 

CHASE— Ibrest,  chane,  park tti 

CHASE— hunt,  chaae 1 871 

CHASM— Ineaeh,  brealc,  gap,  cliasm 50i 

TO  CH ASTEa— to  chaaten,  chastise 20l 

CHASTITY— chasthy,  continence,  modesty 248 

TO  CHASTISE— to  cblMten,  chastise 20ll 

TO  CHAT— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  49^ 
CHATTEIJ8— goods,  fBrnfture,  ehatlela,  movea- 

Ue>,eAets 8l8 

TO  CHATTEB^-to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 

prate 401 

TO  CHEAPEN — to   bay,  -parehtae,    bargain, 

cheapen  .•••.•■.•••.•■.■■.•••.••■•■■..•«..•  398 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 5B8 

TO  CHECK— 40  cheek,  curb,  cofftnil 9Sk 

TO  CHECK— to  eheck,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 

.  -ove,rebuke ll^ 

TO  CHECK— to  CiJedE,  stop 2MI 

TO  CHEEai— to  animate,  haplre,  enliven,  cheer, 

eihllaraie 8M1 

TO  CHEER-Ho  ebeer,  encourage,  ooaifort SJ8 

CHEEBFUL— cheerful, merry, sprightly, gay....  381 

CHEERPUL-glad,  pleaiKd,  Joyful,  cheerful 393 

TO  CHERISH— to  nourish,  nurtwv,  cherish ftf 

TO  CHERISH— to  fbater,  dierlsb,  harbour,  fn- 

dttlge '..  31^ 

TO  CHIDE— to  check,  c^e,  leprhnand,  reprove, 

rebuke lH 

CHIEF— chief,  prmdpal,  main 201 

CHIEF— chief,  lewler,  chieftain^  head Ml 

CHIEFLY— especially,  partlculariy,  principally, 

chiefly im 

CHIEFTAIN— chief,  leader,  chleftalD,  head 208 

CHILDISH— chlMlsh)  InAmtUia 401 

CHILL-chUl,cold 51% 

TO  CHOKE— to  sttfibcate,  sUfle,  mnother,  choke  228 

CHOICE-optlon,  choice 2M 

CHOLEB^^nger,  choler,  rage,  ftary 118 

TO  CHOOSE— to  chooae,  preftr 28l 

TO  CHOOSE-to  choose,  pick,  aeleet 281 

TO  CHOOSE-40  choose,  elect 2M 

CHRONICL£S-«n«cdotBs,  memoira,  ehionictes. 


CHURCH— temple,  chareh 81 

CIRCLE-drcle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 178 

CIRCUrr-^icuit,  tour,  round ITS 

TO  CIRCULATE— to  spread,  drculate^  prop^ 

gate,  disseminate 3lS 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  eircomseribe,  enchM  ITS 
TO  CIRCUM8CEIBB— to  bound,  Umit,  confine^ 

circumscribe,  restrict iTt 

CIRCUMSPECT— cautkius,  wary,  clreumspeet. .  4B 

CIRCUMSTANCE— cliauDstance^  iltualSoii ITS 

CIRCUMSTANCE^-iiicident,Aet ITS 

dRCUMSTANTIAIr—clrcomstanUal,  paitien- 

lar,  minute ITS 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  quota 408 

TO  CITE— to  die,  aummoB 401 

CIVTL-hUvU,  polite Ifl8 

CIVIL--tivil,obllghig,eomplai8ant lOS 

CIVILITY— benefit,  favour,  klndneas,  civlHty ....  188 
CIVILIZATION— eultivationt  eattura, 

Uon,  refinement •• • 

CLAIM— right,  claim,  privUega 
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CLAIM — pmcMlMi,  claiB 889 

TO  CLAIM— to  aak,  or  atk  for,  cJaloit  demand. .  336 
CLAMOROUS— loud,  noisy,  bigbHWunding,  da- 

moroui 471 

CLAMOUR— noiM,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

CLANDESTINE— dandeaUne,  ncret 9S0 

TO  CLASP— to  claap,  hug,  embrace 377 

CLASS— claM,  order,  rank,  degree S78 

TO  CLASS— fo  daai,  arrange,  range 877 

CLEAR— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

CLEAR— clear,  lucid,  brigbt,  vivid 478 

CLEARr-ftIr,  dear 477 

TO  CLEAIUho  absolve,  acquit,  dear 1£2 

CLEARLY-clearly,  distincUy 477 

CLSARNESS-cleamem,  pempiculty 477 

TO  CLEAVE-40  stick,  cleave,  adbere 410 

CLEMENCY— clemency,  lenity,  metcy 356 

GLERG  YMAN-dergymaa,  panon,  priest,  minis 

t*r 85 

CLEVER — clever,   skUAil,   expert,   deiterous, 

adroit 09 

TO  CLIMB— 10  arlseor  rise,  mount,  ascend, cUmb, 

•cale 308 

CLOAK— cloak,  mask,  bltaid,veU aJO 

TO  CLOG— to  dog,  ktad,  encumber 370 

eiiOISTERr-^dolster,  convent,  monMteiy 86 

CLOSE-ecqud,  dose 884 

CLOSE— dose,  compact 885 

GLOBE— dose,  near,  nlgb 885 

TO  CLOS£-to  dose,  shut 

TO  CLOS£-to  dose,  fiolsb,  condude 880 

TO  CLOSE— to  end,  dose,  terminate 

CIX>WN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  bind,  rue- 

tkk,clown 

TO  CLOY— satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  doy 

CLUMSY— awkward,  dumsy 

COADJUTOR^-coUeague,  partner,  coa4)utor,  as- 


TO  COALESGK-to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce. . . 

COARSE— coarse,  rough,  rude 

COARSE— grosi,  coarse 

TO  COAX— to  coax,  wheedle,  c^JolOi  fawn 

TO  COERCE— to  coerce,  restrain 

COEVAL— coeval,  contemporary.... 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

TO  COINCIDE— to  agree,  coindde,  concur 

COLI>-chill,cold 

OOLD-cool,  cold,  frigid 

COLLEAGUE— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 


TOCOLLECT-to 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  coUect 

COLLECTED— «alm,  composed,  cdleeted 
OaLLECnON    assembly,   assemblage. 


COLLOQUY- 


nvenatloB,  dialogue,  colkiquy. 


TO  OOLOURF-tocokHir,dye^thige,  stain 

COLOUR— colour,  hue,  tint 

COLOURABLE   cotouraMe,  epeiloas,  ostensible, 


COLUMN— plflar,  column. 
COMBAT— battle  combat, 


315 

401 
418 
901 
901 
5S5 

aao 

987 
890 
151 
514 
514 

.  401 

.  480 

934 

808 

400 

400 

510 1 
510! 

>  510 
400 

.Mil 


COMBAT— eonffiet,  combat, 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose .... 

COMBATANT-oombataat,  champion 

COMBINATION-amociatton, 

COMBINATION-comUnatton,  cabal,  pkic,  con- 
spiracy   

TO  COMBINE-40  connect,  combine,  unite 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 

COMELY— becoming,  comdy,  graceful 

COMELY-graceAU,  comely,  degant 

COMFORT— comfort,  pleasure 

TO  COMFORT— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort. . . 

TO  COMFORT— to  console,  solace,  comfort 

COMICK     )  laughable,  ludicrous,  ridteulous,  co- 

COMICAL}     mical  or  comick,  droll 

COMMAND— command,  order,  ii^uncUon,  pre- 
cept, mandate 

COMMANDING— commanding,  imperative,  im- 
perious, authoritative 

TO  COMMENCE— tobegin,oommence,enter upon 

TO  COMMEND— to  praise,  conunend,  appiaod, 
oxtol 

OOMMENDABLB-laodable,  praiseworthy,  com- 
nsendable 

COMMENSURATE — proportionate. 


148 
134 
134 


410 
301 
813 
315 
W7 
356 


COMMENT  )'«»•*.   observation,    com- 

COMMBNTART  (     "*"'»  "»**»  commentary, 

3     annotation 

COMMERCE— intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce.... «... 

COMMERCE— trade,  omnmerce,  traffiek,  dealing 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 

COMMISERATION— sympathy,  commiseratiaa. 


TO  COMMISSION— to  commimion,  authorise, 
empower  •...«.• ...•>. 

TO  COMMIT— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 

COMMODIOUS— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  

COMMODITY— commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 
ware 

COMMON— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  ... 

COMMONLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 


103 

165 

185 
909 

130 

131 

434 

451 

338 
333 

390 

357 

186 
413 

908 

417 


COMMONWEALTH — state,  realm,  common- 
wealth  180 

COMMOTION-commotlon,  disturbance 1 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  impart  486 
COBIMUNICATION — intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  commerce 333 

COMMUNICATIVE— communicative,  ftee 487 

COMMUNION— communion,  converse 487 

COMMUNION— Lord*ssnpper,eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 83 

COMMUNITY— community,  society 487 

TO  COMMUTE— to  exchange,  barter,  commute, 

truck 335 

COMPACT    agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain ISB 

COMPACT-chMS,  compact 961 

COMPANION— accompaniment,  oompanton,  cofr 
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(X)MPANION— •noelale,  comiwolon 488 

COMPANY — aaaeinbly,  companyi  meeting,  oon- 
gregmtJon,  parllainent,  diet,  congreni  conven- 
tion, synod,  oonvoeAlion,  council 490 

COMPANY— aaMciaHon,  aociety,  company,  put- 

nenhlp 488 

COMPANY— band,  company,  crew,  gang 49S 

COMPANY— aociety,  company 487 

COMPANY— troop,  company 40S 

COMPARISON— compariaon,  contrast 135 

COMPARISON— simile,  almiUlude,  compariaon. .  533 

COMPASSION— pity,  compassion 356 

COMPASSION— aympattay,  commlaeratlon,  com- 
passion, condolence 3177 

COMPATIBLE— compaUUe,  consistent 153 

TO  COMPEL— to  compel,  foree,  oblige,  necessi- 
tate  819 

COMPENSATION— compensation,  satisraction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompenae,  requlcal, 

reward * 4^ 

COMPETENT— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

COMPETITION— competition,  rivalry,  emula- 

tioD 131 

TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  lament,  regret.. .  409 
TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  murmur,  repine. .  409 

COMFLAINi*— complaint,  accusation llQ 

COMPLAISANCE— complaisance,  *  condescen- 
sion, deference SOO 

COMPLAISANT— civU,  obliging,  complaisant. . .  199 
'  COMPLAIS/VNl'— courteous,   courtly,   complai- 
sant   109 

COMPLETE -complete,  perfect,  finished S87 

COMPLETE— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  in- 
tegral  S88 

TO  COMPLETE— to  complete,  finish,  terminate  287 
COMPLETION— consummation,  completion  —  287 

COMPLEX— compound,  complex 218 

COMPLEXITY      >  complexity,c($mplicat{on,  in- 

OOMPLICATION  {     trieacy 218 

COMPLIANT— cnmpliant,  yielding,  subraissive. .  151 
TO  COMPLIMENT— to  adulate,  flatter,  compli- 
ment  596 

TO  COMPLY— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit  150 
TO  COMPLY— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compose,  settle 227 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compound,  compose 219 

TO  COMPOSE— to  form,  cnmpoao,  constitute 294 

COMPOSED— composed,  sedate 227 

COMPOSED— calm,  composed,  collected 

COMPOnND— compound,  complex 218 

TO  COMPOUND— to  compound,  compose 210 

TO  COMPREHEND-^to  comprise,  comprehend, 

embrace,  contain,  include 174 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  conceive,  understand, 

lom|»ehend 74 

COMPREHENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive.  174 
TO  COMPRISE— ID  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, omtaio,  include 174 

COMPULSION— constraint,  compulsion 220 

COMPUNCTION— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, eompnnction,  remorae  

ro  COMPUTE— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

coom  or  account,  nombff < 

S 


TO  COMPUTE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 439 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  dissemble,  dlaguise. .  510 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 5i0 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  secrecy 510 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  np,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 24X 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fkncy / 90 

CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit ]Q0 

CONCEITED— opinlated,  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 

poae,  imagine 7« 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  understand,  com- 
prehend      74 

CONCEPTION— conception,  notion 75 

CONCEPTION- perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion   f 73 

CONCERN— afikir,  business,  concern 332 

CONCERN— care,  concern,  regard 425 

CONCERN— interest,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERN— to  affect,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. . .  533 

TO  CONCILIATE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE— short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  suc- 
cinct  886 

TO  CONCLUDE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 2M 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON— to  decide,  determine, 

concludeupon 223 

CONCLUSION— conclusion,  inference,  deduction  78 
CONCLUSIVE-concIusive,  decisive,  convincing  285 

CONCLUSIVE— final,  conclusive 224 

CONCOBUTANT— aceempaniment,  companion, 

concomitant 403 

CONCORD— concord,  harmony 155 

TO  CONCUR— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

CONCURRENCE— anent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence 156 

CONCUSSION— shock,  concussion 305 

TO  CONDEMN— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn Ill 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

TO  CONDEMN— to  sentence,  condemn, doom. . .  169 
CONDESCENSION— complaisance,    condescen- 
sion, deference SOO 

CONDITION—  article,  cond  Ition,  term 335 

CONDITION— condition,  station S80 

CONDITION— situation,  condition,  stale,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 270 

CONDOLENCE— sympaJhy,   compassion,   com- 
miseration, condolence 357 

TO  CONDUCE— to  conduce,  contribute 168 

CONDUCT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour 198 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lead 191 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct ....  191 
CONFEDERACY— alliance,  league,  confederacy  498 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confiederate,  accomplice  49J 

TO  CONFEIU-to  confer,  bestow 167 

CONFERENCE— conversation,  dialogue,  confe- 
rence, coHoqny  460 

TO  CONFESS— to  acknowledge,  own,  oonfeas, 

avow 448 

TO  CONFIDE— to  confide,  trust 414 

CONFIDENCE— aasuranoe,  oonfldenee 415 
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CX)NFIDENC£-bope,  expectation,  mm, 

deuce •  414 

CONFIDENT-H»nfident,  liogmatical,  podtive. . .  414 
1*0  CONFINE— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  dicum- 

•cribe,  restrict 176 

CONFINED— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

CONFINEMENT— confinement,    Imprlaoiunent, 

captivity 178 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  corroborate 825 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  edablleb SS5 

CONFLICT— confiici,  combat,  contett USL 

TO  CONFORM-^o  comply,  conform,  yield,  sub- 
mit   150 

CONFORMABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suita- 
ble  isa 

CONFORMATION— form,  figure,  conformation. .  983 
TO  CONFOUND— to abath, confound, confute..  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  bafl!e,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confuse 9B1 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  eon- 
found 884 

TO  CONFRONT— to  conftoot,  face 14S 

TO  CONFUSE— to  confound,  confuse S81 

TO  CONFUSE— to  abash,  confound,  cocfuse.. ..  107 

CONFUSED— Indistinct,  confused 9KI 

CONFUSION-conftislon,  disorder 988 

TO  CONFUTE— to  confiite,  refute,  oppugn,  d»- 

prove .'. 118 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratu- 
late  385 

{  assembly,  company,  meet- 
ing.  congregation,  par- 
""»«*»»  diet,  congresa. 
convention,  synod,  con- 
vocation, council 490 

CONJECTURE— conjecture,   supposition,   aur- 

mise 04 

TO  CONJECTURE— to  gueas,  conjecture,  divine   05 

CONJUNCTURE— coi^uncture,  erlds 17^ 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 410 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 410 

CONNEXION- intercourae,communlcation,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

TO  CONQUER— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

C0N8ANGUINITT— liindred,  relationship,  afli- 

nity,  consanguinity 407 

CONSCIENTIOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous. .  88 
CONSCIOUEt-aware,  on  one*s  guard,  apprised, 

conscious 490 

TO  BE  CONSCIOU8-to  feel,  be  sendMe,  ooo- 

sclons .'  376 

TO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate^  devote,  coBse- 

crate,  hallow 88 

TO  CONSENT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

TO  CONSENT— 4o  accede,  consent,  comply,  ac- 
quiesce, agree 151 

CONSENT— assent,  consent,  approbation,  eoncar- 

rence 156 

OONSEaUENCE— eflfect,  consequence,  raaolt,  !•- 

sue,  event 990 

CONSEaUENCE— eignificatkm,  avail.  Import- 
ance, consequence,  weight,  moment 490 


CONSEaUENT— euboequent,  cooaeqaent,  poste- 
rior  97* 

CONSEUUENTLY— naturally,  cooeequeutiy.  in 

course,  of  course 979 

CONSEUUENTL  Y— tiierefore,  consequentiy,  ac- 
cordingly   974 

TO  CONSIDER-lo  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  regard 77 

CONSIDERATE— Uiougfati^ul,  considerate,  deli- 
berate  494 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— 10  consign,  commit.  Intrust 415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consistent 153 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
CONSPICUOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  illustrious 473 

CONSPICUOUS— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY— combination,  cal«al,  plot,  conspl- 

racy 480 

CONSTANCY— constancy,  stability,  steadinere, 

firmness 99* 

CONSTANT— continual,  perpetual,  constant ....  966 

CONSTANT— durable,  coiwtant 9» 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  tenour,  fright,  con- 
sternation  30[ 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  de- 
pute  Sll 

TO  COBrSTITUTE— to  form,  compose,  consti- 
tute   29< 

CONSTITUTIOK  —frame,  temper,  lemperamenl, 

constitution 38f 

CONSTITUTION— govemiaent,  constitution . . . .  90T 

CONSTRAINT— conatrabit,  coropulslim 991 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  iesi:ietion  9W 

CONSTRUCT— to  build,  erect,  construct 496 

TO  CONSULT— to  consult,  deliberate,  debatt . .  1 14 
TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  waste....  S05 
CONSUMMATION-consummation,  coffl|iletion  987 
CONSUMPTION— decay, decUne, consumption..  368 

CONTACT— conuct,  touch 199 

CONTAGION— contagion,  infection 199 

CONTAGIOUS— contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial  190 

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  bold 174 

TO  CONTAIN— 10  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  defile, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 199 

TO  CONTEMN— 10  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  101 

TO  CONTEMPLATE— to  contemplate,  meditate, 

muse 76 

CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporery 917 

CONTEMFTUOUS-contempCiious,  smnftil,  dis- 
dainful    109 

CONTEBfPTIBIX~«ontemptiUe,  deqikaMe,  pl- 

tiAil 108 

TO  CONTEND— to  eontend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  CONTEND-to  eontend,  contest,  dispafis. ...  131 
OOMTENTION— contention,  strife J3i 
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eONTBNTION-^iMMuioo,  oooleiitlan,  dtaord, 

■crilb 133 

COWTENTMENT— comenUBent,  ntiiAwiioo...  384 

CONTEST— coaflict,eombat,eoiilMt 14S 

TO  CONTEST— lo contend, eoDiflit,  dtopat*....  131 
CONTIGUOUS— w^aoent,  adjoiainf,  ooDti(uoni  4» 
CONTINENCE-clMflUty,  eoatinMM,  modcrty..  M5 
CONTINGENCY — McideDC,  utaaltj,  eoalln- 

Seoey ITO 

OONTINGENT-ttcddeatal,  inddealal,  camu 

oonlinfent 112 

CONTINUAIj— continual,  perpelual,  conslant. . .  965 

CONTINUAL— oontinual,  cooUoaMl 1 

CONTINUANCE   >  oontlnuaoee,  duntloD,  cob< 

CONTINUATION  )     tiDoatloD 965 

CONTINUATION— cootinualionicontinalty....  966 

TO  CONTINUE^o  continue,  remain,  aaqr 

TO  CONTINUE— to  eondnue,  peraevere,  peniat, 

punae,  proaeeut« 964 

CONTINUED—  continual,  continued 965 

CONTINUITY— eonUnualton,  continuity 266 

CONTRACT — agreement,   cooiract,   covenant, 

compact,  bargain 15S 

TO  CONTRACT— lo  aMdfe,  cortaii,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  conflned,  narrow..  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppoae,  deny  113 

CONTRARY— ad veiae,  contrary,  oppoeite 135 

CONTRAST— compariMm,  contrast 135 

ro  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute  ....  168 
ro  CONTRIBUTE— 10  mlniaier,admlniater,  con- 
tribute  167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toU,  im- 
post, tribute,  contribution 166 

CONTRITION— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remone 86 

CONTRIVANCE-devlce,contriTanGe 533 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent. .. .  538 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— to  checli,  curb,  control 938 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  ....  114 
CONTUMACIOUS— obsdnate,  stubborn,  contu- 
macious, headstrong,  heady 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebeUion 910 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  oUoqny. .  108 
TO  CONVENE-to  aawmble,  convene,  convolve  480 
CON  VENIENl'— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble   417 

CONVENT— cloiBter,  convent,  monosteiy 86 

CONVENTION-assembly,  company,  meeting, 
coQgregadon,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 480 

CONVERSATION— conversadon,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy  400 

CONVERSEr— communion,  <;on  verse 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  talk,  convene,  dis- 
course  450 

•ONVERSIBLE— fbeetious,  eonversible.  Jocular, 

pleasant.  Jocose 4IU 

CONVERT— convert,  proselyte 86 

TO  CONVEY— CO  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  330 

TO  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

CONVICT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  feloii, 

convict 193 

TOmnCTION— eonvlctloa,  persuasion 78 


CONVINCING— eonclosive,  decWve,  convincing  S9S 

CON  VrVIAL-coavivial,  social,  sociable 487 

CONVOCATION— osMmbly,  company,  meedng, 
congregation,  parllfment,  diet,  congress,  cod-' 

veotioo,  synod,  convocation,  council 489 

TO  CONVOKE— lo  assemble,  convene,  convoke  480 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COOL— dispassionate,  cool 119 

COPIOUS— plendftil,  plenteous,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample 341 

COPIOUSLY— laigely,  copiously,  AUly 349 

COPY— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  COPY— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 589 

OOaUET— coquet,  JUt 98S 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

CORNER— comer,  angle 489 

CORPORAL    ) 

CORPOREAL  r*''P^™''~'P**^'*^'^ "® 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORFSE-body,  cor|ise,  carcass 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

TO  CORRECT— lo  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

CORRECT— correct,  accurate 908 

CORRECTION— correcdon,  discipline,   punish- 
ment  904 

CORRECTNESS— Justness,  correctness 903 

CORRESPONDENT — correspondent,    suitable, 

answerable J5S 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm,  corroborate. .  995 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 

taint,  corrupt 198 

TO  CORRUPT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  depravation,  corTU|>> 

tlon 198 

COST— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

COSTLY— valuable,  precious,  cosdy 437 

COVENANT — agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 159 

TO  COVER— to  cover,  hide 517 

COVER— cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVERING— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  COVET— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after, 

covet 150 

COVETOUSNESS— covelousnesB,  cupidity,  ava- 
rice  160 

COUNCIL— assembly,  company,  meedng,  congre- 
gaUon,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council • 480 

COUNSEL— advice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

TO  COUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count 

or  account,  number 439 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  encourage,  sanction, 

countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— fkce,  countenance,  visage...  479 
COUNTERFEIT— spurious,  suppositious,  < 

terfeit 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  imitate,  copy,  c 

felt S» 

COUNTRY— land,  oountiy 497 

COUNTRYMAN— countryman,  peasant,  swain, 

bind,rustick,ck)wn 330 

COUPLE— couple,  brace,  pair 434 
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COURAGE— coarage,  fortitude,  rcMlattoii 

COURAGE— bravery,  courage,  vaJour 

COURSE— course,  race,  paange 

COURSE— way,  road,  route  n  rtmt,  conne 

COURSE— aerlea,  coune 

COURSE— way,  manner,  metbod,  ODode,  course, 

means 

COURTEOUS— aflhble,  courteous 

COURTEOUS  1        .  .  ,      .        ^. 

COURTLY      i  <^"^^"*»  con»pt«i»*ot,  courtly . . 

TO  CRACK— CO  break,  burst,  crack,  split 

CRAFTY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

TO  CRAVE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  sup- 
plicate, Iroptore,  crave 

TO  CREATE— to  cause,  occasion,  create 

TO  CREATE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  . . 

CREDIT— credit,  favour,  Influence 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  trust,  fklth 

CREDIT— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 

CREED-faltb,  creed 

CREW— band,  company,  crew,  gang 

CRIMB— crime,  vice,  sin 

CRIME— crime,  misdemeanour 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  guilty 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 
convict ••• • 

CRISIS — coi^uncture,  crisis 

CRITERION— criterion,  standard 

CRITICISM— animadversion,  criticism,  stricture. 

TO  CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criti- 
cise  

CROOKED— awkward,  croea,  untoward,  crooked, 
froward,  perverse 

CROOKED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 

CROSS— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fro- 
ward, perverse .*.... 

CROSS— captious,  cross;  peevish,  petulant,  fretful 

CROWD— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 

CRUEL— eruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  sa- 
vage  

CRUEL— hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merd- 
lesa 

TO  CRUSH— 10  break,  braise,  squeeze,  pound, 
crush 

TO  CRUSH— to  overwhelm,  crash 

CRUTCH-etaff,  stick,  crutch 

CRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 

CULPABLE— culpable,  faulty 

CULPRIT— criminal,  culprit,  malelkctor,  felon, 
convict 

CULTIVATION— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 

CULTIVATION  >  cultivation,  culture,  clvillza- 

CULTURB  J     tlon,  refinement 

CUNNING— art,  cunning,  deceit 

CUNNING— cunning,  crafty,  subtie,  sly,  wily .... 

CUPIDITY— eovetousnesB,  cupidity,  avarice 

TO  CURB— to  check,  curb,  control 

TO  CURE— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 

CURE— eure,  remedy 

CURIOUS— curious,  inquisitive,  prying 

CURRENT->stream,corrait,tlde 


140   CURSE-Hnatodlcdon,  euiw.  Imprecation,  eieera- 

139  tlon,  anathema 8S 

273   CURSORY— cursory,  basty,*slight,  desultory....  983 
TO  CURTAIL— to  abridge,  curuU,  contract ....  178 

CUR  VED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CUSTODY— keeping,  custody 179 

CUSTOM— custom,  habit 3St 

CUSTOM— custom,  fashion,  manner, practice. . . .  3SS 
CUSTOM— ux,  duty,  custom,  toil,  impost,  tribute, 

oontrlbntlon 14B 

CUSTOM— usage,  custom,  prescription 394 


DAILY-daily,  diurnal 888 

DAINTY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DAMAGE— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DAMAGE— injury,  damage,  hurt,  barm,  mischief  404 
DAMPNESS— moisture,  humidity,  dampness....  515 

DANGER— danger,  peril,  haaard 171 

TO  DA  RE-Ho  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 138 

DARlNG-daring,  bold 141 

DARK— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 460 

DARK— opaque,  dark 481 

TO  D.%RT— to  shoot,  dart 305 

DATE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 967 

TO  DAUB— to  smear,  daub 515 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal. . . , 306 

DAYS  OF  YORE— Ibrmerty,  in  times  past,  or 
old  times,  days  of  yore,  andentiy  or  ancient 

times 960 

DEAD— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 356 

DEADLY— deadly,  mortal,  fttal 371 

DE  AIj— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

DEALING— trade,  commerce,  traflick,  dealing.. .  333 

DEARTH-flcaicity,  dearth 950 

DEATH— death,  departure,  decease,  demise 371 

TO  DEB AR— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  DEB  ASE— to  abase,  hamUe,  degrade,  debase, 

disgrace ^ J06 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DEBATE— consult,  deliberate,  debate 115 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 368 

DEBILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 367 

DEBT— debt,  due 917 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECAY— to  perish,  die,  decay 371 

DECEASE— <leath,  departure,  decease,  demise  . .  371 

DECEIT— art,  cimning,  deceit. ...  521 

DECEIT— deceit,  deception 523 

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 523 

DECEIT— deceit,  fraud,  guile ; . . .  533 

DECEITFUL— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  .  523 
TO  DECEIVB— tn  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon  522 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  impostor 522 

DECF^NCY- decency,  decorum 246 

DECENT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  946 

DECEPTION— deceit,  deception 52^ 

TO  DECIDE— to    decide,  determine,   conclude 

upon 223 

DECIDED— decided,  determined,  resolute 924 

DECIDED-decided,  decisive 224 

DECISION— dedslon,  judgement,  sentence 924 

DECISIVE-decided,  decisive 224 

DECISIV&Hwncluaive, decUve, coovlndng ....  993 
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TO  DECLAIM— 10  dedainif  lnv«lgh 109 

TO  DECLARE— lodeclaw,  publlab, proclaim...  44S 
TO  DECLARE— to  expiea,  dodare,  ilcnUy,  tea- 

tafy,  utter 455 

TO  DECLARE— CO  diacover,  manlfaM,  declare. .  444 

TO  DECLAR£-to  protai,  daelara 44S 

DECLINS— decay,  deelioe,  cooaumptloii 368 

TO  DECLINE— <o  rafuaa,  dedina,  r^eet,  repal, 

rebuff S38 

TO  DECORATE— to  adorn,  decorate,  embeUtah.  500 

DECORUBf-deceocy,  decorum S46 

TO  DECOY— to  allure,  tempt,  aeduce,  entice,  de- 
coy   ^ 319 

TO  DECREASE— to  abate,  learen,  dimlnlab,  de- 

creaae 351 

DECREE— decree,  edict,  proelamatioo 443 

TO  DECRT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  de- 
predate, degrade,  decry  105 

TO  DEDICATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  eonaecrate, 

ballow 83 

TO  DEDUCE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 440 

TO  DEDUCT— to  deduct,  anblraet 421 

DEDUCTION— coacluloo,  iafbreoee,  dedactiou.    78 

DEED— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  Aat 9B5 

DEED— action,  act,  deed 394 

TO  DEEM— to  tliiniK,  eoppoae,  imagine,  believe^ 

deem 75 

TO  DEFACE— to  defkee,  disfigure,  deibrm 503 

TO  DEFAME— to  aspeiae,  detract,  slander,  de- 

&roe,  calumniate 105 

TO  DEFEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found    143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  ftua- 

trate 14S 

DEFECT— imperfection,  defect,  (kult,  vice 134 

DEFECT— blemish,  defect,  fkolt 137 

DEFECnVE-drfective,  deficient 127 

TO  DEFEND— to  apoto^iae,  defend, Justify,  excul- 
pate, excuse,  plead  ■ 181 

TO  DEFEND— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 179 

TO  DEPEND— to  guard,  deftnd,  watch 160 

DEFENDANT )  ^  ^    ^        ,  ,    ^  ,^ 

DEFENDER     J  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^ 1» 

DEFENDER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

«S:^!I^i'tefen«ble,  defensive 180 

DEFENSIVE    ^ 

TO  DEFER— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  rHard 300 

DEFERENCE— complaisance,  onndeseension,  de- 

i^rence 300 

DEFILE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt, 

taint 15M 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 137 

DEFDflTE-deflnlte,  posidve 456 

DEFINITION— definition,  explanation 456 

TO  DEFOtM — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 503 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 535 

TO  DEFT — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 138 

TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEGRADR-to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dla- 
graee,ddMBe 106 


TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade.  105 
TO  DEGRADE— to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade.  146 

DEGREE— clasB,  order,  rank,  degree 376 

DEITT— deity,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— dejection,  depression,  melancholy  413 
TO  DELAY— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 860 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy 314 

TO  DELIBERATE— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate  115 
DELIBERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  delibe- 
rate  424 

DELICACY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DELICATE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

DELIGHT— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 304 

DELIGHTFUL— delightful,  charming 313 

TO  DELINEATE — ^to  paint,  depict,  delineate, 

aketch 338 

DELINaUENT— offender,  delinquent 190 

TO  DELIVERr-4o  deliver,  rescue,  save 340 

TO  DELIVER— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 849 

DELIVERANCE  1      ,, 

DELIVERY  S  '*®"^®'^*"'^'  ^*"^®^ ^ 

TO  DELUDE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon.  S89 
TO  DELUGE— to  overflow,  Inundate,  deioge  ...  353 

DELUSION— fUlacy,  delusion,  lllonion 523 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand  S28 

TO  DEMAND— to  demand,  require S98 

DEMEANOUR-behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 193 

DEMISE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise 371 

TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

DEMON— devil,  demon 93 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  demonstrate, 

evince,  manifest 444 

TO  DEMUR— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause ^    96 

DEMUR— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection ....    96 
TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

DENOMINATION— name,  appellation,  titie,  de- 
nomination    471 

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  Imply 456 

DENSE— thick,  dense 351 

TO  DENY— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 238 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow.  113 
DEPARTURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  371 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 372 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 416 

TO  DEPICT— to  paint,  depict, delineate, sketch..  336 
TO  DEPLORE— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   410 

DEPONENT— deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage 

deportment,  demeanour 193 

DEPOSITS— depoaite,  pledge,  security 183 

DEPRAVITV       1  depravity,   depravation,  cor- 

DEPRAVATIONS     ruptlon 138 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 
duce, deprer'are,  degrade,  decry .^ . .  105 

DEPREDATION  -denredatlon,  robbery 505 

DEPRESSION-  «<^Jectton,    depresiion,   melan- 
choly  413 
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TO  DEPBIVG— 10  bemve,  deprive,  strip 505 

TO  DEPRIVE— 10  deprive,  debar,  abridjge 906 

DEPTH— depth,  profundity 350 

7X)  DEPUTE— to  conatUute,  appoint,  depute....  914 
DEPUTY— ambaaMdor,  envoy,  ple&lpolentiaiy, 

deputy 914 

DEFUTY-delegate,  deputy S14 

TO  DEBANGE— to  dlforder,  derange,  dlaooncart, 

diacompoae SWO 

DERANGEMENT— deranffement,  insanity,  laoa- 

cy,  madnen,  mania 881 

TO  DERIDE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  Iwnter, 

rally 103 

.  TO  DERIVE-to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

*  TO  DEROGATE— to  diaparace,  derogate,  degrade  105 
TO  DESCRIBE— to  relate,  recount,  describe  ....  460 
DESCRIPTION— account,  narrative,  deMsriptkm.  467 
DESCRIPTION— east,  turn,  deacrlption,  charac- 
ter  *B7 

TO  DESCRY— to  And,  And  out,  diacover,  deiciy, 


445 


€«py 

TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  fonake,  relin- 
quish  943 

TO  DESERT— to  abdicate,  desert 253 

DESERT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  desolate 853 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean. .  533 

DESIGN— design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

TO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

TO  DESIRE— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  kmg  for,  banker 

after,  covet 159 

TO  DESIST— 40  cease,  leave  ofl;  desist,  dlscoo- 

tinue 957 

DESOLATE-w)Utary,  desert,  desolate 363 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devaetaUon  506 
DESPAIR— despair,  desperation, despondency. ...  413 
DESPATCH— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 961 

DESPERATE-desperate,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   413 

DESPICABLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful  108 
TO  DESPISE— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  .^ 101 

DESPONDENCY— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   4....  413 

DESPOTICK— absolute,  arbitrary,  despotick 188 

DESTINATION— destiny,  desUnaUon 160 

TO  DESTINE— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 160 

DESTINY— destiny,  fate,  lo^  doom 160 

DESTINY— destiny ,  destination 160 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 950 

UESTITUTE— foreaken,  foriom,  desUtute 948 

TO  DESTROY— to  consume,  destroy,  waste ....  505 
TO  DESTROY— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle,  de- 
stroy  505 

DESTRUCTION— destruction,  ruin. ..  504 

DESTRUCTIVE — destrucUve    nilmHM,  pcmi 

clous 504 

DESULTORY  -cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desiUtory.  969 
TO  DETACH— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  4il 
TO  DETAIN— 10  hold,  .tfi.^,  detain,  retain 238 


TO  DETECT-40  eonvlet,  detect,  discover 44S 

TO  DETER— to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten  .. .  31S 
TO  DETERMIN£-to  decide,  determine,  con- 
clude upon 993 

TO  DETERMINE— to  determine,  resolve 923 

TO  DETERMINE— to  Ax,  determine,  setUe,  limit  997 
DETERMINED-Hiecided,  determined,  resolute. .  294 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  1% 

TO  DETEST— to  liate,  deteet 137  , 

DETESTABLE— abominable,  detesuble,  execra- 
ble   138 

TO  DETRACT— to  aspene,  detract,  slander,  de- 

fhme,  calumnlato 105 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

DETRIMENT— disadvantage.  Injury,  hart,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

DETRIMENT— kMs,  damage,  detriment 4b4 

DEVASTATION^ravage,  desolation,  devasu- 

Uon 507 

TO  DEVEL0PB--40  unfofcl,  nnravel,  develope. .  918 
TO  DEVIATE— todeviate,  wander, swerve, stray  19S 

TO  DEVLATE-to  digress,  deviate 196 

DEVIC&>deviee,  contrivance 533 

DEVU^  devil,  demon OS 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  Inv'ent 539 

TO  DEVISE— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

DEVOID— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

TO  DEVOTE— to  addict,  devote,  apply 491 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  eonsecraia, 

.haUow 89 

DEVOUT— holy,  pinua,  devout,  rellgloos 89 

DEXTERITY— ability,  deitertty,  address 68 

DEXTEROUS— clever,  skOful,  expert,  dexterous, 

adroit 01 

DIALECT— language,  tongue,  speech,  kiiom,dia- 

tect 481 

DIALOGUl^-convellation,  dlalogne,  conference 

colloquy.... 461 

TO  DICTATE— to  dictate,  prescribe 181 

DICTAT^-dictate,  suggestion 184 

DICTION— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraaen^ogr  .    46t 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  encyclopedia 463 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  lexiCGii,  roeabolary, 

glossary,  nomenclaturo 464 

TO  DIE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  DIE— to  perisli,  die,  deca? 371 

DIET— food,  diet,  regimen 514 

DIET— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congreg** 
tion,  paxilameat,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council t 400 

TO  DIFFER— to  dilTer,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. . .  139 
DIFFERENCE — diiierence,   variety,  diversity, 

medley 988 

DIFFERENCE-difference,  dlsUncUoo 989 

DIFFERENCE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

DIFFERENT— diflerent,  dIsUnet,  separato 989 

DIFFERENT-^iflSprent,  several,  divera,  sundry, 

various 983 

DIFFERENT— different,  unlike 983 

DIFFICULT- hard,  difficult,  arduous 364 

DIFFICULTIES — dUiicaliies,   emharrassmenra, 
frouhl«>s • 4JJ 
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piFFICULTT— Afflculty,  obfltaele,  Impediment.  938 
DIFFICULTT— objeodon,  dHBculiy,  exception  . .  112 
DIFFID£NT-Hl»triMtfH],  Mwpicious,  diffident. . .  416 

DIFFtDBNT—modert,  btthfnl,  dUBdent 148 

DlFFUSB-HliftiM,  prodz 

TO  DIFFUSE— ID  vpread,  expand,  dUnwe 345 

TO  DIOE8T-HO  dtopote,  arrange,  digest 977 

DIGNIFIED — m&giaterlal,    maJoKlck,    atately, 

pompooa,  aagiHt,  dIgnMed 454 

DIGNITY— honour,  dignity 4S9 

DIGNITT— pride,  baugtaUnea,  lofUneia,  dignity.  100 

TO  DIORESS-iodigrea,  deviate.... 196 

TO  DILAT&-40  dilate,  expand 345 

l>ILATORT-«low,  dUalory,  taiUy,  tedloua 900 

DILIGENT— active,  diligent,  indurtrious,  anddtt- 

ous,  laboriou 996 

DILIGENT— diligent,  expeditioiia,  prompt 968 

DILIGENT— tednlous,  diligent,  aaiduous 997 

DIM— darkf  obecore,  dim,  myeteriooe 480 

TO  DIMINISH— ID  abate,  lesMn,  diminish,  de- 

creaee 351 

DIMINUTIVE-little,  small,  dhninaUTe 350 

DIOCESS— Ushoprick,dioceH 86 

TO  DIRECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 101 

TO  DIRECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 101 

DIRECT— atraight,  right,  direct 430 

DIRECTION— dlrectioo,  address,  superKrlpiion.  913 

DIRECTION— direction.  Older 913 

DIRECTLY— directly,  immediately,  instantly,  iu- 

stanraoeously 809 

DISABILrrY— faiability,  disability 00 

DISADVANTAGE-disadvantage,  injary,  bart, 

detrinieDt,  pre)iMlioe 404 

DISAFFECTION— dhmflbcUon,  dialoyany 910 

TO  DISAGREE— to  diflbr,  vary,  disagree,  dissent  139 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 481 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 

frostrate 143 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasare,  anger,  disap- 
probation   118 

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dislike 130 

DISASTER— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 406 

TO  DISAVOW— a>  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow   113 

DISBELIEF— disbelief,  anbelief 79 

TO  DISCARD— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard  . . .  S54 
TO  DlSCERNr*to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish.  483 
DISCERNMENT— dbicemment,  penetration,  dis- 
crimination. Judgement 71 

TO  DISCHARGE— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard  954 
DISCIPLINE— correction,  discipline,  punishment  904 

DISCIPLE— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 107 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown,    disclaim,   dis- 
avow  113 

fO  DISCLOSE— to  pabllsh,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DISCLOSE— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 
TO  DISCOMPOSE-^to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose 980 

TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

ro  DISCONCERT— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
eert,  diaeompoM ^m 


TO  DISCONTINUE-to  eease,  leave  off,  dlseoo- 

tinuSfdesist 2St 

DISCORD— dissension,  conieniion,  discord,  strifo  138 
TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  detect,  discover. .. .  445 
TO  DIBCOVER-to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 
TO  DISCOVER— 10  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

descry 445 

TO  DlSCOV£Rp>to  find,  find  out,  discover.  In- 
vent  446 

TO  DISCOVERr-Ho  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 
TO  D1BC0URAGE-40  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten   319 

TO  DISCOURSE— to  speak,  talk,  oonverse,  dls- 


DTSCREDIT— discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace   167 

DISCRETION— Judgement,  discretion,'  prudence  400 
TO  DISCRIMINATE-Ho  dlsthiguish,  discrimi- 
nate  484 

DISCRIMINATION— discernment,   penetratloa, 

discrimination, Judgement 71 

TO  DISCUSS-^  diseois,  examine 98 

DISDAIN— haughtiness,  dMala,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
DISDAINFUL— contemptiMNiB,  sooruful,  disdain- 

All 108 

DISEASE— disorder,  diseaae,  distemper,  malady.  367 

DISEASED— sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

TO  DISENGAGE       i  to  disengage,  disentangle, 

TO  DISENTANGLE)     extricate 918 

TO  DISPIGURE-todefoee,  disfigure, deform...  500 

DISGRACE— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE— dlseredh,  reproach,  scandal,  dia- 

graoe... 167 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase,  bumble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 106 

TO  DISGUISE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise..  510 

DISGUST— disgust,  leathhif  ,  naulea 190 

DISGUST — dislike,  displeasuie,  dissatisfoctlon, 

distaste,  distrust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten  319 

DISHONEST— dishonest,  knavish 430 

DISHONOUR— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCLINATION— dislike,  disinclination 1 18 

TO  DISJOIN— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  431 

TO  DISJOINT— to  disjoint,  dismember 481 

DISLIKE— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

TO  DISLIKE-to  disapprove,  dislike 190 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

dlstAste,  disgust 117 

DISLIKE— dislike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOY  ALTY-disaffectlon,  disk>yahy 910 

DIBM AL-dnll,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

TO  DISMANTLE— to  demollsb,  raze,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

TO  DISMAY— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 306 

TO  DISMEMBER— to  dhtfoint,  dismember 491 

TO  DTSMISS-to dismiss, discharge,  discard....  954 

lySORDER— confusion,  disorder 968 

TO  DISORDER— 10 disorder, derange, disconcert, 

dlscompfise 960 

DISORDER— dlsofder,  dlieaae,  dMemper,  malady 
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DISORDERLY—irregoIw,  disorderly,  Inordinate, 

intemperate 384 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  diaown,  difdalm,  dka- 

TOW 113 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  diapanige,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  dispirage,  derogate,  de- 
grade  105 

IHSFARITT— disparity,  inequality 435 

DISPA  tolON  ATE>-dlspatrionate,  cool 110 

TO  DISPEL-tu  dUpel,  dteperw,  diMlpate 345 

TO  DISPENSE— to  dispense,  diiuibute 485 

TO  DISPERSE— 10  dispel,  disperae,  dissipate. .. .  345 

TO  DISPERSE— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  DISPLAY— to  show,  exhibit,  display 4SS 

TO  DISPLEASE— to  displease,  oflbnd,  vex 117 

DISPLEASURK-dtslike,  displeasure,  dlssatisfto- 

tion,  distaste,  disgust 118 

DISPLEASURE— displeasure,  anger,  disapproba- 
tion   118 

DISPOSAL-disposal,  dispoelUon ST? 

TO  DISPOSE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest S77 

TO  DISPOSE— to  place,  dispose,  order 878 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 11)1 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  temper 987 

DISPOSITION— dispcyritlon,  inclination 388 

DISPOSITION— disposal,  disposlUon S77 

TO  DISPROVE — ^to  contbte,  lenite,  dlsprovei 

oppugn lis 

TO  DISPUTE— (o  argue,  dispute,  debate 1 14 

TO  DISPUTE— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 131 

TO  DISPUTE-<o  controvert,  dispute 114 

TO  DI8PUTE-(o  doubt,  question,  dispute 05 

TO  DISPUTE— diflbrence,  dispute,   altarcaaoo, 

quarrel 133 

TO  DISREGARD— to  disregard,  -^egl€c^  slight. .  4S3 
DISSATISFACTION— dislilce,  displeasure,  dissa- 

tisAction,  distdsto,  diq^st 117 

TO  DISSEMBLE— to  conceal,  diflsenible,  disguise  510 

DISSEMBLER— hypocrite,  disserubler 530 

DISSEMINATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate, 

disseminate 345 

DISSENSION— dissension,  contention,  discord  . . 
TO  DISSENT— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent.  133 
DISSENTER— beretick,  schismatick,  sectarian, 

dissenter,  nonconformist t..,    03 

DISSERTATION— essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserta- 
tion   ; 

DISSIMULATION— simulation,  dlMinmlailon  ..  590 
TO  DISSIPATE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate . .  345 
TO  DISSIPATE— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dis- 
sipate, squander 344 

DISSOLUTE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious  85n 

DISTANT— distant.  Air,  remote 386 

DISTASTE-dielike,  d|s|)leasure,  dlssatisAietion, 

distaste,  disgust J17 

DISTEMPER— disorder,  disease,  malady,  distem- 
per  367 

DISTINCT— different,  distinct,  separate 383 

DISTINCTION— diflbrence,  d  isiinctlon 383 

DISTINCTION-of  Ashion,  of  quality,  of  dls-     " 

tinciion 474 

DISTINCTLY— clearly,  dlstlncUy 477 


TO  DISTINGL^SH-4o  diaUnguiah,  dlseiimlnate  484 
TO  DISTINGUISH— 10  perceive,  diseem,  distin- 
guish  483 

TO  DISTINGUISH— to  signaliie,  distinguish. ...  474 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  abstract,  separate,  disUn- 

gulsh 490 

DISTINGUlSHED-disUngulsbed,  conspicuous, 

noted,  eminent,  Uliistrioua 473 

TO  DISTORT— to  Uim,  bend,  twist,  wring,  wrest, 

distort,  wrench 316 

DISTRACTED-abaent,  abstracted,  diverted,  die- 

tracted 484 

DISTRESS-advcrslty,  dlstreaa 407 

DISTRESS— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony ...  407 

TO  DISTRESS— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  DISTRESS— to  disUets,  harass,  perplex. ...    407 
TO  DISTRIBUTE— to   aUot,  assign,  apportion, 

distribute 168 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  divide, distribute,  share..  485 

DISTRICT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

DISTRUSTFUL-distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident  416 

TO  DISTURB— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

TO  DISTURB— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 419 

DISTURB  ANCE-commoUon,  disturbance 417 

TO  DIV£-to  plunge,  dive 3S3 

TO  DIVE  INTO— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  into  . .    00 
DIVERS-dilferent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  varl- 

oua 383 

DIVERSION— amusement,  entertainment,  divei^ 

aion,  sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

DIVERSITY— diflbrence,  variety,  medley,  diver- 
sity  89 

TO  DIVERT— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 390 

DIVERTED— absent,  abstracte4,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted   484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

DIVLVE-godllke,  divine,  heavenly 90 

DIVINE— holy,  sacred,  divine 80 

DIVINE— ecdesiastick,  divine,  theok)gian 80 

TO  DIVINE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 05 

DIVINITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DIVISION— part,  portion,  division,  share 485 

DIURNAL-daily,  dinmai 968 

TO  DIVULGE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disckise 443 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 904 

DOCILE— dodle,  tractable,  ductile 360 

DOCTRINE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

DOGMA       J^Jwlrfne,  dogma,  tenet 80 

DOGMATICAL— confident,  dramatical,  posiUve.  414 

DOLEFUL— piteous,  dolefbl,  woAil,  rueful 411 

DOMESTICK— servant,  domestick,  drudge,  me- 
nial   3SB 

DOMINEERING— Imperious,  lordly,   domineer- 
ing, overbearing 185 

DO  M  IN  ION— empire,  reign,  dominion 167 

DOMINION— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion jgg 

DOMINIONS— territory,  dominions }80 

DONATION— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction  1A4 
DOOM— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom lOO 
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TO  DOOM— CO  ■eotenee,  doom,  condemn 

DOUBLE-DEAUNG-ileoelt,  duplicity,  double- 
dealing  : 

DOUBT— demur,  doubt,  hedtntion,  objection .... 

TO  DOUBT— to  doubt,  quertioo,  dispute 

DOUBT— doubt,  suspense 

DOUBTFUL— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carioas 

TO  DOZE— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap. 

TO  DRAG— lo  ^w,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  pull,  tug, 
pluck 

TO  DRAIN— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain  . . . . « 

TO  DRAW— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 
poll,  tug i 

TO  DREAD— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 

DREAD— awe,  reverence,  dread 

DREADFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 

DREADFUL— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible  

DREAM— dream,  reverie 

DREGS— dr^s,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  . . . 

TO  DRENCH— to  soak,  drench,  steep 

DRIFT— tendency,  drift,  *ope,  ahn 

DROLL— laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comi- 
cal or  comick,  droll 

TO  DROOP— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 

TO  DROOP  ) 

TO  DROP    \  ***  ^**''  ^^^^  ^^^*  *****  tumble. . 

DROSS— dregs,  sedfanent,  droes, scum,  reAise .... 

TO  DROWSE— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 
nap 

DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DROWSY— sleepy,  drowsy,  leihargick 

DRUDGE— servant,  domesUck,  menial,  drudge . . 

DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task. 

DRUNKENNESS— intoxication,  drunkenness,  in- 
fatuation   

DUBIOUS— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  preca- 
rious   

l)UCTILE-<Iocile,  tracUble,  ductile 

DUE— debt,  due 

DU1.L — heavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DULL-lnslpid,  dull,  flat 

DULL— dail,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 

DULL— stupid,  dull 

DUMB— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 

DUPLICITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. . 

DURABLE— durable,  lasting,  permanent 

DURABLE— durable,  constant 

DURATION— continuance,  continuation,  dura- 
tion   

DURATION— duration,  time 

DUTIFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectflil 

DUTY— doty,  obligation 

DUTY— business,  office,  du  ty 

DUTY— tax,  duty,  cnstom,  toll,  impost,  Uibute, 
contribution 

TO  DWELL— to  abide,  sojoom,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
haliit 

TO  DYE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 
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EACH — an,  every,  each  ■  < 

EAGER— mger,  earnest,  serious  . 


393 


EAGERNESS— avidity,  greedlneil,  eagemestf ...  163 

EARLY-«oon,  early,  betimes 368 

TO  EARN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .  3M 

EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious 393 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 184 

EASE    ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 303 

EASE  } 

EASINESS  \  ^'^^  e^lnexi  ^IHtyt  lightness  ...  383 

£ASY-«asy,  ready 383 

EBULLITION— ebullition,    efliervescence,    fer- 
mentation  300 

ECCENTRICK— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccen- 

trick,  strange '. 385 

ECCLESIASTICK— ecclesiastlck,  divine,  theolo- 
gian     80 

ECONOMICAL— economical,  saving,  sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly ». .. .  161 

ECONOMY— economy, frugality,  parsimony  ....  161 

ECONOMY— economy,  management 161 

ECSTASY— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

EDGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 178 

EDICT— decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

EDIFICE-cdifice,  structure,  fabrick 490 

EDUCATION— educaUoo,  inslrucUon,  breeding.  197 
TO  EFFACE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflhce,  cancel,  obliterate 848 

EFFECT— eflTect,  consequence,  result,  event,  Is- 

■ue 890 

TO  EFFECT- to  eflisct,  produce,  perform 889 

TO  EFFECT— to  accomplish,  execute,  achieve,  ef- 
fect  S88 

EFFECTIVE— eflfective,  eflicient,efi<xtual,eflica- 

cioQS 390 

EFFECTS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables, 

eflbcts 339 

EFFECTUAL-«fftotive,  efficient,  efiectual,  effi- 
cacious  390 

EFFEMINATE— female,  feminine, effeminate...  514 
EFFERVESCENCE — ebullition,  eflervesceuce, 

fermentation 309 

EFFICACIOUS  )  effective,  efficient,  efficacious, 

EFFICIENT      J     effectual 290 

EFFIGY— likenesR,  picture,  Image,  effigy 538 

EFFORT-^ndeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

EFFORT— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort  3SD 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness HO 

EFFUSION— effusion,  ejaculation 463 

EGOISTIC  A  L—opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

EJACULATION— efiiision,  ^acuiation 463 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 860 

ELDERLY— elderiy,  aged,  old SG9 

ELECT— to  choose,  elect 334 

ELEGANT— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

TO  ELEVATE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt  SS-l 

ELIGIBLE— eligible,  preferable 834 

ELOCUTION  >  elocution,  eloquence,  rhetorick, 

ELOQUENCE)     oratory 419 

TO  ELUCIDATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date  458 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 597 

TO  ELUDE— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. .....  SP^ 
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TO  EMANATE-^40  irlie,  pnieMd,  iaoe,  ifiriiic, 

flow,  emanate SOI 

TO  EMBARRA8S-HO  embamua,  tntangle,  pei^ 

plei 4151 

EMBARRASSMENTS — dUBeultlea,  embarraaa- 

menia,  troublea «....  413 

TO  EMBELLISH— to  adorn,  decorate,  embeUMi  SOO 
EMBLEM— figure,  melaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

/ajrmbol,  type S31 

TO  EMBOLDEN— 4o  encoorage,  emboldeo 31S 

TO  EMBRACE— 10  claip,  bug,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE— to  eompriae,  conprebcad,  em- 
brace, contain,  include'. 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  foMut 510 

TO  EMEND— to  apiend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better SOI 

TO  EMERGE— to  rke,  IflMie,  emeiffs 801 

EMERGENCY— exigency,  emergency 173 

.  EMINENT— dIaUngulibed,  couflplcuoui,  noted, 

eminent,  tnoitrloua 473 

EMISSARY— emlMaiy,  epy 446 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

EMOLUMENT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre. .  397 
EMOTION— agitation,  emotion,  trerooor,  treplda- 

lion 306 

EMPHASIS— etraM,  atrain,  emphMia,  accent SSI 

EMPIRE— empire,  Icingdom 189 

EMPIRE-eropire,  reign,  domlnloa 187 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  uee 306 

EMPLOYMENT— buelneei,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER— to  oommtMion,  authorise,  em- 
power   I8B 

EMPTY— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION— competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchant,  (baclnate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE— to  aurround,  encompaai,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  circumscribe,  endoae 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  endoae,  Include '. . . .  174 

ENCOMIUM— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick....  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS— to  eurround,  encompaas,  en- 
viron, encircle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attacit,  aanult,  encounter,  oraet, 

charge 116 

TO  ENCOUNTERr-to  attack,  aaMil.amattlt,  en- 
counter   116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort  350 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  atlmulate,  inetigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mole,  prefer,  forward 31S 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden —  318 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  aupport 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach,  intrench,  invade, 

intrude,  infringe 507 

TO  ENCUMBER— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

ENCYCLOPiEDl A— dictionary, encyctopsdia..  463 

END— aim,  object,  end 334 

TO  END-to  end,  close,  termbiate 395 

END— ^,  extremity   •  9R5 


END— sake,  acooant,  reason,  parpose,  end 589 

TO  END£AVOUR^-to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 

eaMy,eflbrt 390 

TO  ENDBAV0UR-40  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

straggle 3SI 

ENDEAVOUIt-^endeavour,  eflbn,  exertloB 381 

ENDLESS— eternal,  andless,  everlasting 870 

TO  ENDOW— invest,  endow  or  endua 167 

ENDOWMENT-flft,  eadowmen^  talent 07 

ENDURANCE— patience,  enduran^^  resignation  149 
TO  ENDURE-40  sufiTer,  bear,  endure,  support . .  149 
ENEMY-*«nemy,  foe,  adveraaiy,  oppwent,  auta- 

gonlst 134 

ENERGY— energy,  force,  vigour 378 

TO  ENERVATE) to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debiil- 
T.0  ENFEEBLE  >     tale,  enervate,  invalMata . .  368 
TO  ENGAGE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

TO  ENGAGB-to  bind,  engage,  oblige 316 

ENGAGEMENT— battle,  combat,  engagement ..  141 
ENGAGEMENT— businesB,  occupaUon,  emptoy- 

ment,  engagement,  avocatkm 331 

ENGAGEMENT— promlae,  engagement,  word  ..  817 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 497 

TO  ENGRAVE— to  imprint,  impreai,  engrave. . .  450 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

TO  ENGROSS— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf, 

engross 509 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fhiitlon,  gratification  383 
ro  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend —  348 
TO  ENU6HTEN— to  Uluminate,  illumine,  en- 

lightan 107 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enllat  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord  408 

TO  ENLIVEN— to  animaie^  iMpiie,  cheer,  en- 
liven, ezhtlarata , 355 

ENMITY— enmity,  animosity,  hosUlity 135 

ENMITY— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast . .  340 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous.  350 

ENOUGH— enough,  sufllclent 343 

ENRAPTURE— to  charm,  enchant,  fkscinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate 317 

TO  ENROL— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord  466 

ENS  AMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 971 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entangle,  pei^ 

plex 418 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle, 

inveigle 585 

ENTERPRISE— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise  330 
ENTERPRISING— enterprising,  adveniurous  ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON— to  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon 909 

TO  ENTERTAIN— to  amuss,  divert,  entertain. .  380 
ENTERTAINMENT— amusement,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,  banquet,  carousal, 

entertainment,  treat 513 

ENTHUSIAST— enthuaiast,  (knatick.  visionary . .  01 
TO  ENTICE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  £NTICE-to  persuade,  enlke)  prevail  upon.  31J 
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ENTIRB-^bole,  entire,  comiriete,  toul,  Integral  888 
TO  ENTITLE— to  name,  denominate,  ityle,  en- 
title, designate,  eharaeterise 471 

TO  ENTRAP-Ho  innare,  entrap,  entangle,  In- 
veigle   a» 

TO  ENTREAT— to  beg,  bceeech,  aollclt,  entreat, 

■upplicate,  implore ISB 

ENTREATY— prayer,  petition,  leqacat,  entreaty, 

Butt,  crave 87 

ENVIOUS— lnvidloas,enTfcMM 389 

TO  ENVIRON— to  •urroand,encompan,  environ, 

encirole 175 

ENVOY — ambaendor,  envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

depaty » 214 

ENVY— jealouay,  envy,  sasplcion 389 

EPHEMERIS— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeria  . .  434 

EPICURE— eensuaiiit,  volnptoary,  epicure 375 

EPIDEMICAL*— oontaglona,  epidemical,  peetilen- 

lial M9 

EPISTLE— letter,  epiatle 196 

EPITHET— epithet,  a^edive 490 

EPOCHA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epodm  . .  967 
EQUABLE  )  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

EQUAL       ]     uniform 435 

TO  EQUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

EQUITABLE— (kir,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable  496 

EQUITY— justice,  equity 818 

EQUIVOCAL— arablgnouB,  equivocal 97 

10  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate   596 

ERA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epoeha 967 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  extoi^ 

rainate 508 

TO  ERASE— to  blot  oat,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflhce,  cancel,  obliterate S4  8 

TO  ERECT— to  build,  erect,  construct 496 

TO  i:RECT— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  913 
To  ERECT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

ERRAND— mission,  message,  errand 915 

ERROUR— errour,  mistake,  blunder 196 

ERROUR— errour,  fault 185 

ERUDITION— kpowledge,  scignce,  learning,  eru- 
dition    196 

ERUPTION— eruptfon,  explosion 501 

TO  ESCAPE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 5S7 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. . .  527 
TO  ESCORT— to  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend  493 

ESPECIALLY— especially,  partlculariy,   prince 

pally,  chiefly 966 

TO  ESPY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry  4«1G 
ESSAY— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  eflbrt. .  390 

ESSAY— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dtasertation 3S20 

ESSENTIAL — neccanry,  expedient,  essential, 

requisite 417 

TO  EST  ABLISH— to  confirm,  establish 985 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  fix,  setUe,  establlab 997 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  institnte,  establish,  Anind, 

erect 913 

ESTEEM— esteem,  respect,  regard 497 

TO  ESTEEM— to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  ESTEEM      )  to   apprize,  appreciate,  esti- 

TO  ESTIMATE  ]     mate,  esteem 438 

TO  ESTIMATB— to  estimate,  compote,  rais....  438 


ETERNAL— eternal,  endless,  everlasting 87D 

EUCHARIST— Lord's  supper,  eucharlst,  commu- 
nion, sacrament....; 83 

EULOGY— encomium,  eutogy,  panegyrick 130 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate.  586 

TO  EVADE— to  escape,  elude,  evsde 587 

TO  EVAPORATE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate. .  501 

EVASION— evasion,  shift,  subterftige 596 

EtVEN— equal,  even,  equable,  oniform,  like  or 

alike 435 

EVEN— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

EVENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence  179 

EVENT— event,  issue,  consequence 890 

EVER-^atorays,  at  all  times,  ever 856 

EVERLASTING— eternal,  endless,  everlasting. .  970 

EVERY— all,  every,  each 858 

EVIDENCE— deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

EVIDENCE— proof,  testimony,  evMence 444 

EVIDENT-~apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest fJS 

EVIL— evil  or  111,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. .. .  405 

EVIL-bad,  evil,  wicked 197 

TO  EVINCE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  EVINCE— to  prove,  denoonstrate,  evince,  ma- 

niifest 444 

EXACT— accurate,  exact,  precise 903 

EXACT— exact,  nice,  particniar,  punctual 903 

TO  EXACT-Ho  exact,  extort 817 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt.  354 
EXAMINATION— examination,  search,  inquiry, 

research,  investigation,  scrutiny 98 

TO  EXAMINE-to  discuss,  examine 96 

TO  EXAMINB— to  examine,  search,  explore. ...    96 

EXAMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  precedent 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  instance 531 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 191 

TO  EXCEED  )  to  exceed,  aurpaa,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL     \     eel,  outdo ..973 

EXCELLENCE— excellence,  superiority '. .  874 

EXCEPT— besides,  except 851 

EXCEPT— unless,  except 851 

EXCEPTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception  ...  119 

EXCESS— excess,  superfluity,  rednndancy 343 

EXCESSIVE— excessive,  immoderate,  intempe- 
rate   343 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

snbutitute 334 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  exchange,  barter,  truck, 

commute 335 

EXCHANGE— interchange,  exehimge,  reciprocity  334 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 300 

TO  EXCLAIM- to  cry.  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate  ....  188 
EXCURSION— excundon,  ramble,   tone   Jaimt, 

trip 308 

TO  EXCUSE— to  apologize,  defend,  Justify,  ez- 
cul^Mte,  excuse,  plead        181 
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TO  EXCUSE— to  ezciue,  pardon 

EXCUSE— pretence,  pretention,  pretext,  excuse. . 
EXECRABLE— abominable,  deteatable,  execrable 
EXECRATION— malediction,  cune,  imprecation, 

eMcration,  anaUiema 

TO  EXECUTE— to  accompUita,  effect,  execute, 

Achieve 

TO  EXECUTE— to  execute,  foliU,  perform 

EXEMPT— free,  exempt 

EXEMPTION— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 

TO  EXERClSE^-^to  exereiee,  practiae 

TO  EXERCISE  i 

»,^  «^»«rr,       i  to  exert,  exercise 

TO  EXERT       S  ^ 

EXERTION— endeavour,  eflbrt,  exertion.^ 

TO  EXHALE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporatX 

TO  EXHAUST— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit .. . 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  show,  exhibit,  display 

EXHIBmON— «how,  exhibition,  representation, 
sight,  spectacle 

TO  EXHILARATE— to  animate,  inspire,  cheer, 
enliven,  ex  hilarate 

TO  EXHORT— to  exhort,  persuade 

EXIGENCY— exigency,  emergency 

TO  EXILE— to  banish,  exile,  expel 

TO  £XIST-to  be,  exist,  subsist 

TO  EXIST— to  exist,  live 

EXIT— exit,  departure 

TO  EXONERATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate  .... 

TO  EXPAND— to  dilate,  expand 

TO  EXPAND— to  spread,  expand,  dilAise 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  watt  for,  look  for,  expect 

EXPECTATION— hope,  expectaaon,  confidence, 
trust 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  resource 

EXPEDIENT— exiiedient,  fit 

EXPEDIENT — neccnary,  expedient  iSMntial, 
requisite 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  has^,  accelerate,  speed,  ex- 
pedite, despatch 

EXPEDITIOUS— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt . . 

TO  EXPEL— to  banish,  exile,  expel 

TO  EXPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander 

EXPENSE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 

EXPERIENCE  /  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENT  {      proof,tesl 

EXPERT— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 

TO  EXPIATE— to  alone  for,  expiate 

TO  EXPIRE— to  die,  expire 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expound,  interpret . . 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate. . 

EXPLANATION— definition,  explanation 

EXPLANATORY  *       ,       . 

EXPLICIT  !  explanatory,  explicit,  express 

EXPLOIT— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 

TO  EXPLORE— lo  examine,  seareb,  explore .... 

EXPLOSION— eruption,  explosion 

EXPOSEI>-«ubJect,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . 
TO  EXPOSTULATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate  ' 

TO  EXPOUND— to  explain,  expound,  interpret. 
EXPRESS— explanatory,  explicit,  dxpress 


183 


138 


942 


45S 


414 


TO  EXPRESS— to  exprcM,  declare,  signiiy  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

EXPRESSION— word,  expression,  term 40S 

EXPRESSIVE-signlficant,  expressive 456 

TO  EXPUNGE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  eflkoe,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

TO  EXTEND— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 348 

TO  EXTEND— lo  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

EXTENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive 174 

EXTENT— limit,  extent 1T7 

TO  EXTENU ATE-lo  extenuate,  paUiate 183 

EXTERIOUR— outward,  external,  cxteriour 351 

TO  EXTERMINATE — to  eradicate,  ezUrpate, 

exterminate. 503 

EXTERNAL— outward,  external,  exterlour 351 

TO  EXTIRPATE— U>  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate  «Y 503 

TO  EXTOL— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  130 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 317 

EXTRANEOUS-extraneoua,  extrlusick,  foreign  437 
EXTRAORDINARY— extraordinary,  remarkable  451 
EXTRAVAGANT— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish, 

profuse 343 

EXTREME      I 

EXTREMITY  i  «««^«»**y.  «««»« » 

EXTREMITY— end,  extremity 985 

TO  EXTRICATE— to  disengage,  disentangle,  ex- 
tricate   918 

EXTRINSICK-extraneous,  extrlnsick,  foreign..  437 

EXUBERANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

TO  EYE— to  look,  see,  beboldj  view,  eye 489 

FABLE— fiible,  tale,  novel,  romance 407 

FABRICK— edifice,  structure,  ftibrick 499 

TO  FABRICATE-to  invent,  feign,  frame,  ad>ri- 

cate,  forge 598 

FABRICATION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood.^  598 

TO  FACE— to  confront,  face 149 

FACE— face,  front 478 

FACE— face,  countenance,  visage 479 

FACETIOUS — ftcetious,  conversible,  pleasant, 

Jocular,  Jocose 461 

FACILlTY-ease,  easiness,  Ughtness,  facility....  363 

FACT— circumstance,  incident,  fbct ITS 

FACTION— ftction,  party  909 

FACTIOUS— ftcUous,  sediUous 90» 

FACTOR— Actor,  agent 338 

FACULTY— abiJity,  faculty,  talent 68 

TO  FAIL— to  fall,  (kll  short,  be  deficient 195 

FAILING— imperfection,  weakness,  (Vailty,  fail- 
ing, foible 194 

FAILING  >.„        .„,  ,^ 

FAILURE  J'"^"'*'^'"'* ^^ 

FAILURE— failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 195 

FAILURE— Insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 195 

FAINT— faint,  languid 369 

FAIR— fair,  clear 477 

FA IR— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 428 

FAITH— belief,  trust,  credit,  faith 78 

FAITH— faith,  creed 79 

FAITH— faith,  fidelity 416 

FAITHFUL-faithful,  trusty 416 

F AITHL  ess— faithless,  unlkithful 524 

FAITHLESS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous. .  594 
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TO  FALL— to  All,  drop,  droop,  nink,  tumble. ...  303 
TO  FALL  SHORT— to  Ml,  ftU  short,  be  defielent  125 
FALLACIOUS— fftllackHu,  deceitful,  Aaudulent  533 

FALLAPY— fallacy,  delusion.  Illusion 

FAUiEHOOD— flcUoD,  AU>rication,  falsehood 

FALSEHOOD )  • 

FALSrrr        1  "''^"^*  f<^l*ehood,  falsity,  He. . .  538 

TO  FALTER— to  hesitate,  fUter,  stanuner,  stutter  97 

FAME— Ame,  reputatfcNi,  renown 47S 

FAMd—ikme,  report,  raoMHir,  beaiaay 472 

FAMILIAR— free,  IkmlHar 241 

FAMILIARITY— acquataitance,  ftmiliarity,  inti- 
macy   105 

FAMILY— Aimily,  bouse,  lineage,  race 405 

FAMOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  Uloo- 

tiioua 473 

FAN ATICK— enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionary. .. .  91 
FANCIFI7L— (bncifbl,  fkntaadeal,  whimsical,  ca- 

inicloas 385 

FANCY— conceit,  fkncy 00 

FANCY— fkncy.  Imagination 73 

FANTASTICAL— fhncUtal,  fantastieal,  whimsi 

cal,  capricious •>oo 

FAB— distant,  fltr,  remole 986 

FARE— fare,  prorision 513 

FARMER— former,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . .  336 
TO  FASCINATE— to  chaim,  enchant,  fascinate, 

ennptnre,  captivate 317 

FASHION— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice  . .  3S8 
OF  FASHION— of  fbshlon,  of  quality,  of  distinc- 
tion   474 

TO  FASHION— to  form,  fashion,  moold,  shape  903 

FAST-^bstinence,  fkst 87 

TO  FASTEN— to  flz,  fbsten,  sUck 296 

FASTIDIOUS— Astldions,  squeamish 385 

FATAL— deadly, mortal, (ktal 371 

FATE— chance,  fortune.  Ate 170 

FATE— destiny,  Ikte,  lot,  doom 160 

FATIGUE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 360 

FAVOUR— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. ...  166 

FAVOUR— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

FAVOUR— grace,  favour 100 

FAVOURABLE— ftvouraUe,  prupillous,  auspl- 

douB 100 

FAULT— blemisb,  defect,  Ault 197 

FAULT— enoar.Ault 135 

FAULT— Imperfection,  defect,  Ault,  vice 124 

FAULTY— culpable,  ftulty 123 

TO  FAWN— to  coax,  wheedle,  ciOote,  fawn.. ..  535 

TO  FE ARr-to  apprehend,  fbar,  dread 307 

FEARFUL— aftaid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

FEARFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  fHghtful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrilick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FEARLESS-bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted  306 
FEASIBLE— colourable,  speelona,osten8ible,  plau- 

siUe,  feasible 516 

FBASl'— fbaM,  banquet,  caroosal,  enterulnment, 

treat 513 

FEAST— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat. 205 

FEEBLE— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  FEEL— to  feel,  be  sensible,  coneekNis. 376{ 

FEELING— feeling,  eeoMtion,  sense 

FEELING-Adtaiff,  sensibility,  smeepUbilhy. . 


TO  FEIGN— to  feign^  pretend. 5S8 

TO  FEIGN— 10  invent,  fel^,  firame,  fabricate, 

foige 4 525 

t6  FELICITATE— to  felicitate,  congratulate.. .  305 
FELICITY— bappinen^  felicity,  bliss,  lAessednem, 

beatitude 304 

FELLOWSHIP— fellowship,  society 4H0 

FELON— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  fek>n,  con- 
vict  123 

FEMALE     I 

FEMINIZE  i  ^^"^'^  fiuninine,  effeminate 514 

FENCE— fence,  guard,  security 163 

FERMENTATION— ebullition,  effetvescente,  fer- 
mentation  •• 300 

FEROCIOUS— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FERRYMAN— waterman,  boatman,  fluryman. . .  337 

FERTILE— fertile,  flrultful,  prolifick 341 

FERVOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

FESTIVAL— feast,  Ibsdval,  holyday 85 

FESTIVITY-festivity,  mirth 392 

TO  FETCH— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

FETTER— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

FEUD«-quarrel,  broil,  feud,  afiTray  or  fVay 133 

FICTION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 538 

FICTITIOUS— artful,  artificial,  fictiUous 531 

FIDELITY— feith,  fidelity 416 

FIERCE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FIERY— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

FIGURE — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

FIGURE— form,  figure,  conformation 203 

FILTHY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

FINAL-^final.  ooncliMive 234 

FINAL— last;  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

12  ™2«  ^T«-,  I  to find,find out,  discover, invent  446 
TO  FIND  OUT  \  *  * 

TO  FIND  I  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

TO  FIND  out!     descry 445 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH— to  find  feult  with, 

blame,  object  to 118 

FIN  E— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

FINE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

FINE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

FINESSE— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 531 

FINICAL— finical,  spruce,  foppish 386 

TO  FINISH— to  dose,  finish,  conclude 286 

TO  FINISH— to  complete,  finish,  tennioate 287 

FINITE— finite,  limited 178 

FIRE— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

FIRM— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

FIRM— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 296 

FIRM— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

FIRMNESS— constancy , stability,  steadiness,  firm- 
ness  296 

FIT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

FIT— expedient,  fit 418 

FIT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  snitable 246 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
Just 154 

FITTED— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

TO  FES— to  fix,  fbsten,  stick. 


376  TO  FIX-40  fix,  setae,  establish 

376  j  TO  FIZ--lofiz,  deiennlne,  settle,  limit . 
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FIX£I>-finn,ils0d,toHd,itable 

TO  FLAG— CO  flag,  droop,  lanfulibt  pine 

FLAGITIOUS  i  belnouK,  flagrant,  flagtUoiw,airo- 

FLAGBANT    )     ckraa 

FLAME  1 

FLARE  Sfl^pue,  blase,  flaah,  flarei  glar* 

FI^ASH  ) 

FLAT— Itot,  lev«l 

FLAT-4iMlp(d,  dull,  flat 

TO  FLATTER— to  adulate,  flatter,  compHineiit 
FLATTERER— flatterer,  qfcopbant,  panulte. .. . 

FLAVOUR— taaie,  flavour,  rellab,  aavour 

FLAW— Uemiflta,  atain,  apot,  apeek,  flaw 

FLEBTINC^— trmnaient,  tranaitory,  fleetiof,  leoi- 

Vonury 

FLEBTNE8S— quieftaeaa,  awillneaa,  fleetneaa,  ot- 

lerity,  rapidity,  velocity 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  rappto 

FUGHTINE8S— llgbtncas,  levity,  flif  bUncaa,  v^/- 

laUlity,  giddlnen 

FLIMSY— auperfleial,  ehallow,  flimey 

TO  FLOURISH— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper .... 
TO  FLO W— to  arlae,  proceed,  lie  je,  p^log,  1Ur»f 


TO  FLOW— to  flow,  alream,  pish 

TO  FLUCTUATE— toactupie,b«sit&JM,f^tiKti.e, 

waver 

#LUID-flaid,  liquid 

iO  FLUTTER— to  palpitate.  Init'ar,  pant,  gaap 
X>&— eneay,  foe,  advioaar/,  cppooent,  anlago- 

nlat 

**CET(J8— embryu,  ikxns  

COIBLE— Imperfcytiot.,  wsak*ieai,  IVailty,  (Uling, 

fbtble 

ro  POIL-io  dafeat,  ftU,  diaappoiul,  flruatrate  . . 

tOLKS— people,  peraona,  follca 

ro  FOLLOW— CO  foDow,  aueceed,  enaue 

•JTO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  puraue 

ro  FOLLOW— to  follow,  Imitate 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adherent,  partisan 

FOLLY— folly,  foolery 

FOND— afltctionate,  kind,  fond 

FOND— ainoroufl,  lovinf,  fond 

FOND-indulfent,  fond 

TO  FONDLE-^to  cartas,  fondle 

FOOD— food,  diet,  rrglmen 

FOOL— fool,  idiot,  buflbon 

FOOLERY— foHy,  foolery 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy,  advemnrooa,  rash. .. . 
FOOLISH— irrational,  foollsb,  abanid,  prepoata- 

roue 

rOOLISH-tioipte,  alHy,  foolish 

FOOTSTEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  tiack 

FOPPISH— flnlcal,  spruce,  foppish 

TO  FORBBAR—lo  abstain,  forbear,  reflrala 

TO  F0RBID-40  forbid,  prohibit,  intefdict 

FOREC  ABT-^foicalBbt,  forethacght,  foncaat,  pre- 

meditation 

FORCE— eneigy,  forea,  Tlgour 

FORCE— power,  anengtb,  foroat  aathorlty,  doad- 

nlon • 

FORCE— fnice,  violence 

FORCE— strain,  sprain,  siraiv,  force 

TO  FORCB-lo  compel,  foree,  oblige, 


FORCIBLE— cogent,  forcible,  strong SiO 

TO  FOREBODE— to  augur,  presage,  forbode,  be- 
token, portend M 

FORECAST —foreaight,  forethought,  premediia- 
lion,  foreciMt 3QB 

FOREFATHERS— forefathers,  progenitors,  an> 


FOREGO— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego. . .  SIS 
FOREGOINO— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former S79 

FOREIGN— extraneous,  extrlnaick,  foreign 437 

FOREIGNER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 380 

FORERUNNER— forerunner,  precursor,  mesien- 

ger,  harbinger S15 

FORESIGHT— foresight,   Ibretbongiit,  forecast, 

preniediutlon 309 

FOREST— forast,  chase,  park S7i 

TO  PORETEL— to    foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 04 

FCRETHOUGIIT— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premiHlitation  30tt 

rORFEITURE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture. .  904 
TO  FORGE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge aS8 

FORGETFULNESS— forgetfulness,  oblivion ....  n 
TO  FORGIVB— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remh    87 

FORLORN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 348 

FORM— form,  figure,  conformation S93 

FORM— form,  ceremony,  right,  observance 83 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  create SOS 

TO  FORM— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape S93 

TO  FORM— to  form,  compose,  constitute 904 

FORMAL— formal,  ceremonious 994 

FORMER— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, anterior,  prior,  former 979 

FORMERLY— formerly.  In  times  past  or  old  times, 

in  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  ancient  times. .  900 
FORMIDABL£-formldable,   dreadful,  terrible, 

shocking 308 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish  943 

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 948 

TO  FORSWEAR— CO  forswear,  peijure,  suborn.  99 
TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate  379 
FORTITUDE— courage,  fortitude,  resolution....  130 
FORTUITOUS  I  fortunate,    lucky,    fortuitous, 

FORTUNATE  )     prosperous,  successful 305 

FORTUNATE— happy,  fortunate 394 

PORTUN E— chance,  fortune,  foie 17D 

FORWARD—onward,  forward,  progressive 3UI 

TO  FORWARD— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 319 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  cheriah,  harbour,  Indulge  377 

FOUL— nMty,  filthy,  foal 515 

TO  FOUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  buikl 408 

TO  F<^/UND— to  lnaUtute,eBtabllah,  found,  erect.  913 

FOUNDATION— foondatkm,  gnmod,  baiJa 40B 

FOUNTAIN-apilng,  fooDtaln,  source 353 

FRACTION  1     ^       ^ ,      ,  ,^ 

FRACTURE  J  ""»*"'•'***'•"» '^**^^" ** 

FRAOILE-fraglie,  ftall,  brittle 509 

FBA6RAN0S— aoMll,  aeant,  odaar,  parfoma,  ftm- 

granca • 511 

FRAlL-^Aagltei  fiall,  brittle 808 
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FRAILTY— 4mperfectinn,  weakncM,  frailty  fall- 

ln«,  foible 134 

FRAME— frame,  temper,  teroperamenl,  conititu- 

tion aSB 

TO  FRAM&-HO  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

for^ 598 

PRANK— frank,  eandid,  ingenuoue,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

FRAUD— deceit,' fraud,  guile fl93 

FRA^— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  afltaj  or  f^y 133 

FRAUDULENT— fUlacioua,dec6ltful,fir«udulent  333 

FREAK— freak,  wbim 384 

FREE— communicative,  f^ 487 

FRBE-^rank,  candid,  Ingenooua,  free,  open,  plain  431 

FREE— free,  exempt 949 

FREE— free,  liberal 941 

FREE— free,  Ikmillar 941 

TO  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  deliberate..  94 

FREEDOM— freedom,  liberty M3, 

FREIGHT— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. .  338 
TO  FREQUENT- tofrequenc,reaortto,haunt..  484 
FREaUENTLY-commonly,  generally,  usuaUy, 

frequently 933 

FREaUENTLY— often,  frequently f 968 

FRESH— freah,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 968 

TO  FRET— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall SOD 

FRETFUL— captloas,  cron,  peevlsb,   petulant, 

fretful 315 

FRFENDLY— amicable,  friendly 378 

FRIENDSHIP— love,  frlenpthip 390 

FRICID-cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

FRIGHT- alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consternation. .  305 

TO  PR IGHTEN— to  frighten,  Intimidate 307 

FRIGHTFUL— fearftil,  dread  Ail,  frlghtAil,  tremen- 
dous, terriiick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FRIYOLOUa-triflhig,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous, 

futile 457 

FROLICK— frotick,  gambol,  prank 390 

PRONT— face,  front  478 

FROWARD— awkward,  crom,  untoward,  crook- 
ed, froward,  perverse 315 

FRUGALITY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony..  101 

FRUITFUL— fertile,  fruitful,  proliark 341 

FRUITION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratlOcatlon. . .  383 

FRUITLESS— vain,  incAictual,  fruitless 990 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate   143 

TO  FULFI  l^—lo  execute,  fulfil,  perform 989 

TO  FULPTL— to  fulfil,  accompibb,  realize 980 

TO  FULFIL— to  keep,  observe,  ftilfll 980 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fuUy 349 

FULNESS— fulness,  plenitude 341 

FUNCTION— oAce,  place,  charge,  frmetion 339 

FUNERAL— funeral,  obsequies 84 

FURIOUS-^loleot,  furioua,  boisterous,  impetu- 
ous, vehement 919 

FURNISH— to  provide,  pracara,  fumish,  supply. .  3B0 
FURNITURE— goods,  furaitore,  chattels,  move- 
ables, efbets 330 

FURY— madness,  phrensy,  rafe,  ftury 981 

FURY— anger,  choter,  r^ge,  Airy 119 

FUTELE-Crlfliog,  trivial,  frivQloaa»  Ibtlle 457 

GAIN— gain,  prolli,  enotamwiit,  locra 307 


TO  GAIN-tn  get.  gain,  obtain,  procure 300 

TO  GAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  wm,  earn. . .  386 

GAIT— carriage,  gait,  walk 199 

GALE— breeae,  gale,  Uasl,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  GALL-to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 300 

GALLANT,  vid*  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

GALLANTRY-^ravery,  courage,  valour,  gal- 
lantry   130 

GAMBOL— froiick,  gambol,  prank 300 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG — band,  company,  crew,  gang 489 

GAP— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  GAP%-to  gape,  stare,  gaze 479 

GARRULOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous.  460 

TO  GASP— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

TO  GATHER— to  gather,  coUeet 334 

GAUDY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 4S3 

GAY— dieerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

GAY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 458 

TO  GAZEr-to  gape,  store,  gaze 479 

GENDER— gender,  sex 514 

GENERA  L-general,  universal «. 333 

GEN  BRALLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 333 

GEN  ERA  TION— generation,  age 370 

GENERATION— race,  generation,  breed 497 

GENEROUS— beneficient,  bountiful,  bounteous, 

munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

GENIUS— intellect,  gcnlua,  talent 67 

GENIUS— taste,  genius 70 

GENTEEL-poUie,  poUsbed,  refined,  genteel ....  190 

GENTILE— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

OENTLE-gentie,  tame 360 

GENTLE-soO,  mild,  gentie,  meek 350 

GENUINE— intrinsick,  teal,  genuine,  native 437 

GESTICULATION  i  •^"**"'  «^""^  gcsticula- 
GESTURE  i     •***"'   P***""^**  attitude. 

f     poeiiion, 305 

TO  GET— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 306 

OH  ASTLY— hideous,  gha8tly,grim,  grisly 478 

GHOST— lesion,  apparition,  pliantom,  specure, 

ghost 470 

GHOSTLY-epirituoua,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 

TO  GIBE— to  scofir,  gibe,  Jeer, sneer 104 

GIDDINESS— lightness,  levity,  flighUaess,  volati- 
lity, giddiness 300 

GIFT— giO,  present,  donation,  benefaction 164 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

TO  GIV£-to  give,  grant,  bestow,  alJow 169 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  affonl,  spare 163 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  present,  oifer,  exhibit 163 

TO  GIVE  UP-lo  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

ylekl,  cede,  concede 949 

TO  GIVE  UP— togive up,  abandon,  rssign,  forego  949 

GLAD-glad,  pleased.  Joyful,  cheerful 38S 

GLADNESS— joy,  gladness,  mlrtli 308 

TO  GLANCE  AT— 10  glance  at,  aUude  to 381 

GLANCfi-look,  glanoe 488 

GLANCK-flimpae, glance... 397 

GLARE— flame.  Maze,  flash,  flare,  glare 476 

TO  GLARE— to  abipe,  gUttar,  glare,  sparkle,  ra- 
diate  4?f 
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G LARCNG— glaring,  barafaced     476 

GLEAM— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  GLIDB-Ho  slip,  aUde,  glide 303 

GLIMMER— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

GLlMPSE-glimpae,  glance 387 

TO  GLITTER— u>  thine,  glilter,  glare,  aparkle, 

radiace 476 

GLOBE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE— gkjbe,  ball 500 

GLOOM— gloom,  heaviness 410 

GLOOMY— duU,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY— gloomy,  suUen,  morose,  spleoetkk. ..  411 

GLORY— glory,  honour 499 

TO  GLORY— to  glory,  boas^  vaunt £96 

TO  GLOSS— to  gkMS,  vaniMi,  palUate. .  .^ 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  leilcon,  glossary,  vo- 
cabulary, nomenclature ^ 

GLOW— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

TO  GLUT— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

GODLlKE-godllke,  divine,  heavenly 90 

GODLY— flodly,  rigtileous 90 

GOLD-gold,  golden 514 

GOOD— good,  goodness 39? 

GOOD— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

GOOD-HUMOUR  )        , 

GOOD-N  ATURB  \  goodnature,  good-humour. .  388 

GOODNESS-good,  goodness : 397 

GOOD  OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good  ofllce. .. .  166 
GOODS— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware  339 
GOODS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  ef- 
fects  339 

GOODS— goods,  possessions,  property 340 

TO  GOVERN— to  govern,  rule,  regulate U6 

GOVERNMENT— guveroment,  administration..  907 
GOVERNMENT— government,  constitution  ....  907 

GRACE/— grace,  favour 190 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— gracefiil,  comely,  elegant. ........  315 

GRACIOUS— gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

GRAND— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GRAND— noble,  grand 454 

GRANDEUR— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

TO  GRANT-  HO  admit,  aDow,  grant 157 

TO  GR ANT— 4o  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 162 

TO  GRASP— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe  237 

GRATEFUL— acceptoble,  grateful,  welcome....  234 
GRATIFICATION— enjoyment,  fruiaon,  gratifi- 
cation  383 

TO  GRATIFY— to  salhify ,  please,  gratify 383 

GRATITUDE— thankfulness,  graUtude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

GRATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRAVE— grave,  serious,  solemn 303 

GRAVE— sober,  grave 399 

GRAVE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre SCO 

GRAVITY— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 309 

GBEAT-greal,  large,  Ug 340 

GREAT-gieat,  grand,  subUme 455 

GREATNESS-slse,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
GREEDINESS— avidity,  greedfaiess,  eagerness. . .  169 

GREETIN(>-«aIute,  salutatlc^,  greeting 461 

QRIEF— afBiction,  grief,  sorrow 408 


GRIEVANCE— grlevanoe,  hardship 400 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 406 

GRIEVED— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

GR IM— hideous,  gbasUy,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GRIPE— to  lay  or  take  hoklof,  catch,  seixe, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 837 

TO  GRIPE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

GRISLY— hideous,  gbasUy,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GROAN-MO  groan,  moan 41C 

GROSS— gross,  coarse 901 

GROSS-groH,  total 388 

TO  GROUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  buiM 498 

GROUND— foundation,  gnxind,  baste 498 

GROUP    assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  490 

TO  GROW— to  become,  grow i....  940 

TO  GROW— to  increase,  grow 347 

GRUDG  E— malke,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
TO  GUARANTEE— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

GUARD— fence,  guard,  security 188 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

GUARDr-guaid,  sentinel 180 

GUARD— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST— to  gpard  against,  take 

heed 181 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUESS— to  guess,  conjectore,  divine OS 

GUEST— guest,  visitor  or  visitant 401 

TO  GUIDE— to  lead, conduct,  guide 191 

GUIDE— guide,  rule 910 

GUILE-d«ceit,  fraud,  guile 993 

GUILTLESS— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 193 

GUILTY-criinlnal,  guilty 123 

GUISE-guise,  habit &IS 

GULF— gulf,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  8lT«am,  gush 3SB 

GUST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  atorm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

HABIT— custom,  habit 39S 

HABIT— guise,  habit 518 

TO  HALE— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  tug, 

friuck 303 

TO  HALLOW— to  dedicate,  consecrate,  hallow..  89 
HANDSOME— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 
TO  HANKER  AFT£Rr-todesire,wish,  long  for, 

hnnker  after,  covet 150 

TO  H APPKN— to  happen,  chance 171 

HAPPINESS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,' bleMed- 

nefa,  beatitude 394 

HAPPINESS— well-being,  prosperity,  happiness, 

welfare 306 

HAPPY— happy,  fortunato 394 

HARANGUE— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration  461 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  harass 360 

HARBINGER— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 915 

HARBOUR<*-harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  HARBOUR— to  haiiKMir,  shelter,  lodge.    ...  517 
TO  HARBOUR— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  In- 
dulge   377 

HARD— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

H  ARD-faard,  hardy,  iaseadbie,  unfeeling 374 
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HAKI> -liard,  dlfficolt,  wduoiu 364 

HARD  )  bard,  ealloiis,  bardened,  obdu- 

HARDENED  )      nte 373 

HARDUEA&TED— bard  hearted, cruel,  iininei^ 

elful,  mercilen 373 

HARDIHOOD  )  audaeity,  effrontery,  bardUiood 

HARDINESS  (     or  haidineai,  boidnea 140 

HARDLY— bardly,  scarcely 364 

HARDSHIP— grievance,  hardship 409 

HARDY— bard,  baidy,  inseiMtble,  unleeliog 374 

HARM— evil  or  iU,  misfortune,  haim,  mischief. . .  405 
HARM— injury,  damafe,  hurt,  barm,  mlscbler ...  404 

HARMLESS— cuillless,  innocent,  harmless 1S3 

HARMLESS— uooflending.  Inoffensive,  harmless  121 

HARMONY— concord,  harmony 155 

HARMON  Y— melody,  harmony,  accordance 155 

HARSH — ^barsb,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  stem  . . .  S88 
HARSHNESS — ^acrlroooy,  baiabness,  asperity, 

tartness / 383 

TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 961 

TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  hurry S81 

HASTINESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  pre- 
cipitancy   963 

HASTY— cursory,  desultory,  slight,  basty 

HASTY— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

TO  HATE— to  bate,  detest 137 

HATEFUL— hateful,  odious 137 

HATRED-^vendon,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

ippognance 136 

HATRED— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour 137 

TO  HAVE— to  have,  possess 337 

HAVEN — harbour,  haven,  porl 518 

HAUGHTINESS — haugbiineaB,  arrogance,  dis- 
dain   101 

HAUGHTINESS— pride,  haughUness,  loftiness, 

dignity 100 

HAUGHTY— faouehiy,  blgb,  high-minded 101 

TO  HAUL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

poll,  tug 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 494 

HAZARD— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

HAZARD— chance,  hazard 170 

TO  HAZARD— to  hazard,  risk,  venture ]7l 

HEAD-chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 906 

HEADSTRONG  }  otwtlnate,  contumacious,  sUib- 
HEADY  5     bom,  headstrong,  beady. ...  909 

TO  HEAL— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

HEALTHY— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  sa- 
lutary  366 

HEALTH Y— sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

TO  HEAP— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass. ...  340 

TO  HEAB  ) 

TO  HEARKEN  I  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"*^"    ^  *^ 

TO  HEARKEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 4S9 

HEARSAY— Ome,  report,  raroour,  liearsay 47S 

HEARTY— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

HEAT— fire,  beat,  warmth,  glow 475 

HEATHEN— gentUe,  beatlien,  pagan 495 

TO  HEAVE-to  HA,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HEAV£— to  heave,  swell 354 

HEAVENLY— celestial,  heavenly 81 

HEAYENLY-fodlike,  divine,  heavenly 00  HONESTY- 

UEAVlNESS-«looB,heavln«i , 410|        tegrity 

S 


HEAVINESS— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

HEAVY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

HEAVY— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder* 

ous 370 

TO  HEED— 10  attend  to,  mind,  regvd,  heed,  no- 

Uce 493 

HEED— heed,  care,  attention 496 

HEEDLESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 494 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate. .  335 
HEINOUS— heinous,   flagrant,  flagilious,  atro- 
cious  940 

TO  HELP— 10  help,  asrist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .  364 

HERESY— heterodoxy,  heresy....! 03 

HERETICK— ^.ereUck,  schiamaUck,  sectarian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconformist 98 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

07 

TO  HESITATE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 07 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 

Uon 96 

HETERODOXY-hWrodoxy,  heresy 93 

HIDDEN— secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  590 

TO  HIDE— to  conceal,  hide,  set  ete 519 

TO  HIDE— to  cover,  hide 517 

HIDE— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghasUy,  grim,  grisly 478 

HIGH— high,  taU,  k>Ay 355 

HIGH  1 

HIGH-MINDED r'"«***^' *'«**'  high-minded...  101 

HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding, 

clamorous 471 

HILARITY— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  jollity, 

hilarity T: 301 

HIND— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  bind,  down, 

rastick 336 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  im- 
pede  958 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  stop 958 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  binder 960 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  bint,  suggest 396 

TO  HINT— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. .  396 
HIRE— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

pay.^ 164 

HIRELING — venal,  mercenary,  hireling 330 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  bit,  strike 149 

TO  HOARD— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TO  HOIST— to  lift,  heave,  hois% 354 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 936 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  occupy,  poewss 236 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  support,  maintain 937 

HOLINESS-boliness,  sanctity 88 

HOLLOW— hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

HOLYDAY— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

HONEST— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable. ...  496 

HONEST— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
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497 
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C  fearful,  dreadrVil,  ftightfbl,  terrible, 
/     tremendott,  terrlfiek,  borrlMei 


■OJJ?f"  I  hon-ly, !«»«., 

HONOUR    J 

HONOUR— flofy,  howmr 

HONOUR— honour,  dignity • 

TO  HONOUR— tn  honour,  reverenet;,  reipeet<^ 

HOPE— hope,  ezpeetation,  trust,  confidence... . 

HOPELESS— deapenite,  hopelem . 

HORRIBLE 
HORRID      ^ 

HOST— nrmy,  hoM W 

HOSTILE— adverse,  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

HOSTILITY— enmity,  anlmoelty,  hosilltty 135 

HOT— hot,  flery,  burning,  ardent 475 

BOUSE— fiimlly,  house,  lineage,  race 4«5 

HOWEVER-howerer,  yet,iievertheiesa,notwltb- 

sundlng *rt 

HUE— colour,  hue,  tint 816 

TO  HUG— to  dMp,  hug,  embrace 3T7 

HUGE— enormous,  huge,  Immense,  ▼ast 349 


HUMAN     1 


human,  humane.. 


.377 


HUMANE  V 

HUMANITY— benevolence,  benignity,  hnmanlty, 
kindness,  tenderness IW 

TO  HUMBLE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase '. Wk 

HUMBLE— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

HUMBLE— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

1^  "I!!!«^^m«  \  U)humble,humUlaie,degTade  14fl 
TO  HUMILIATE  \ 

HUMIDITY- molelnre,  humidity,  dampne« 515 

HUMOURr-llquld,  liquor.  Juice,  humour 358 

HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

HUMOUR— humour,  caprice 3B8 

HUMOUR— wit,  humour,  saUre,  Irony,  buriesque    W 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 3M 

HUNT— hunt,  chasa 871 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  huri 304 

HURRICANE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  tempest, 

storm,  hurricane SB 

TO  HURRY- to  hasten,  hurry 9«I 

HURT— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  misehlef. .. .  404 

HURT— sorry,  grieved,  hurt ^18 

BURT— disadvantage.  Injury,  hurt,  prajudlce,  de- 
triment  *** 

HURTFUL— hurtflil,  pemieious,  noxious,   not- 


406 


HUSBANDMAN— farmer,  husbandman,  agricul- 
turist  

HUSBANDRY— cttlUvatlon,  tillage,  husbandry.. 
HYPOCRITE— hypAlte,  dissembler 


ILL— badly,  HI VK 

ILLITERATS-lgnorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

unlettarod HT 

ILLNBBS    skkaeas,  lllnasa,  tadiapoetehm 381 

TO  ILLUMINATE  >  to  Ulumloate,  Ulusrine,  en- 

TO  ILLUMINE       )     ll«hien IST 

ILLUSION— fallacy,  deluskm,  Uluslon 9U 

TO  ILLU8TRATE-I0  azplala,  Ittnstraie,  eluel- 

daie <• 

ILLUSTRIOUS-dlsUoguWied,  noted,  oonspku- 


oua, 


473 


ILLUSTRIOUS— Aunona,  celebrated,  renowned, 

illustrious 4W 

ILL-WILL— hatred,  enmity,  lU-wllI,  rancour. .. .  IST 

IMAGE—Hkeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 538 

IMAGINARY— Ideal,  imaginary 73 

IMAGINATION— fancy,  imagination 78 

IMAGINATION— lilea,  thought.  Imagination ....    W 
TO  IMAGINE— 10  ceucelve,  apprehend,  suppoM, 

imagine W 

TO  IMAGINB-lo  ihhik,  auppose,  Imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem "" 

IMBECILITY— debUliy,  Inllrmlty,  ImbeciUQr. ...  367 

TO  IMITATE— to  foliow.  Imitate 530 

TO  IMITATB-to  Imlute,  copy,  counterfeit ... .  880 
TO  IMITATE— to  Imltaie,  mimick,  mock,  ape..  flOO 
IMMATERIAL— unimportant,  inslgnUlcant,  Im- 
material, inoonslderabie 45? 

IMMATERIAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  immate- 
rial, Bplriiual •• 

IMMEDIATELY— directly,  iromedlalely,  Instan- 

taneously.  Instantly 

IMMENSE-enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast.... 
IMMINENT-^niminent,  impending,  threatenfatg. 
IMMODERATE— excearive.  Immoderate,  Intem- 
perate   

IMMODEST— indecent, immodest,  indelicate.... 
IMMODEST— imOHidesl,  fanpudent,  shamdeas. . . 
IMMUNITY— privilege,  prerogaUve,  exemption, 

immunity 

TO  IMPAIR— to  Impair,  Injure 

TO  IMPART— to  communicate,  Impart 

IMPASSABLE— Impervious,   Impassable,   inae- 


340 


MM 

Sir 


TO  IMPEACH— «>  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign  

TO  IMPEDE— to  hinder,  prevent.  Impede,  ob- 


111 


337 


73 
75 
73 


IMPEDIMENT— difficulty,  impediment,  obsmcle.  890 

TO  IMPEL— to  actuate.  Impel,  Induce 300 

TO  IMPEL— to  encourage,  animate.  Incite,  impel, 

urge,  sthiknlaie,  Instigate »U 

IMPENDING— imminent,  impending,  threatening  405 
IMPERATIYE— commanding,  imperative,  impe- 
rious, authoritative 108 

defect,   fkttit. 


IDE  A— IdeA,  thought,  imagination < 

IDEA— peroepUon,  idea,  conception,  notion 

IDEAL— ideal,  imaginary ■ 

IDIOM— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect  463  DffERFECTION— Imperfeethm, 

IDIOT— (bol.  idiot,  bullbon •  400  vtee 

IDLB--ldle,laxy,tndolenu 880  niPBRPECTiON-Ttaipwfccllon,  weakness,  fkll- 

IDLE— Idle,  leisure,  vacant SOO         Ing,  fValhy,  foible 

IDLE-idle,vain 880  iMPERIOUfl-coromandtai,  tanpamthre,  Imparl 

IGNOMINY— Infbmy,  Ignominy,  oppnArium....  106 1        ous,  authoritative "*•' 

IQNOR ANT-Hgnorant,  UHterate,  unlearned,  u»-         IMPERIOUS— impettoua,  loldly,  overiMUitag,  do- 
lettered •  Wj        mineering..... 

ILL,  aids  EVtt.  1  mPERTINBNT,  mis  PBETINBNT. 


194 
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mPULTINEIfT— iDipMtliient,  mda,  npey,  Im- 
pwleitt,  Imoleiit 900 

IMPERVIOUS— imperrloiu,  ImpuMMe,  imceat- 
•ibte S35 

IMPK'ITJOUS— Tioleol,  flirioot,  boiMOKNit,  ▼€!»- 
ipeni,  Impemoin SI9 

mpioUS— irreimoiM,  pto&ae,  imiiious OS 

IMPLACABLE— Iniptaeable,  imreleatloCi  nlMl^ 
lea%  Inexorable 381 

TO  IMPLANT-^)  implant,  Infrmfl,  inetUcMe, 
inrtil,  iiifiiee .' 440 

TO  IMPLICATE-io  Implicate,  involve 818 

TO  IMPLORE— to  beg,  beKecb,  eoUdt,  entreat, 
■uppUcaie,  Implore,  eiave..... 158 

TO  IMPLY~4odtenoie,Bigniry,  imply 4M 

IMPOrr — Hlguiifcatioa,   meaniiii,  eenee.    Im- 
port •  .•••■•••••••■••••••••••••>••••••••••••  4H 

OfPORTANCE— eifniAcation,  avail,  Importance,   - 
coneeqiieoce,  welgbi,  moment 456 

IMPORTUNATE — ^pi-emlng,   importunate,    u^ 
fceot 158 

IMPORTUNITY— M>licitatioii,  Importunity 156 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— 10  deceive,  delude,  Impoee 

*ipon as 

IMPOST— tax,  duty,  cottom.  Import;  loll,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

IMPOSTOR— deceiver,  impostor SS 

IMPRECATION- malediction,  curM,  execration, 

imprecation,  anatJiema 8B 

TO  IMPRESS— to  imprint,  imprem,  engrave....  450 
IMPRESSION— mark,  print,  Impremlon,  etamp. .  446 
TO  IMPRINT— to  Imprint,  Iniprefli,  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT— confinement,  impriaoament, 

captivity 178 

TO  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  Impropriate  831 
TO  IMPROVE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  Improve,  mend,  better 801 

IMPROVEMENT— progress,  Improvement,  profi- 

dency 904 

IMPU  D ENUE— aeiurance,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT— immodeet,  impudent,  ebameleie. ..  847 
IMPUDENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucyjlmpudeiit, 

inK>lent 90o' 

TO  IMPUGN— to  Impugn,  attacic 116 

TO  IMPUTE— CO  aMribe,  attribute,  Impute 838 

INABILITT— Inability,  disability 69 

INACCESSIBLE— impervious,  impaseable,  inae- 

cesslble 835 

niACTTVE— Inactive,  Inert,  la^,  elollkral,  slug- 
gish  906 

nVADEaUATE— litcapable,  InsuAcient,  inoom- 

(•eient,  inadequate 60 

INADVERTENCT— inadvertency,  oversight,  In- 
attention  483 

INANIMATE— lifeless,  dead,  Inanimate 3S0 

INANITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

INATTENTION— inadvertency,  overrigbt,  Inat. 

tentlon 483 

INATTENTIVE— negligent,  remlm,  tlwogbtleM, 
careless,  heedless,  Inaueniive 484 

llj« « «U  #  talMf^it,  liibwd,  tabom,  bmaie 78 

OrCAPABLB— Incapable,  losoffldeat,  tMOMpa- 

61 


INGESbANTLY-inoessHMly, « 

terrnpledly,  without  intermission 857 

INCIDENT— clrcnmstanoe,  iacldeat,Act 178 

INCIDENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adventare, 

oeeurraoce 178 

INCU)£NTAL~«cctdental,   faieMcntal,  CMiial, 

contingent , ITS 

TO  INGITE-HO  eoeoarage,  tnliiiBle,  iwita,  Im- 
pel, uife,  stfaDotate,  Inotigam 311 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 308 

mcUNATION—attachmait,  afltetkm,  IneUna- 

tioo 378 

INCLINATION— beat,  bias,  Inclination,  prepca- 

semion 138 

INCLINATION— dtoposiUon,  incUtmtloa 386 

INCLINATION-^lncllaation,  tendency,  propea- 

siiy,  pronenem 160 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  incline,  bend. 156 

TO  INCLUDE— 10  enclose.  Include 174 

TO  INCLUDE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

INCOHERENT    )  inconsistent,  incongruous,  In- 

INCONGRUOUS  f     coherent 163 

INCOMPEl%NT— Incapable,  iwuffldenl,  Incom. 

potent,  inadequate 66 

INCONSIDERABLE— unimportant,  immaterial, 

Intigniflcant,  inconsiderable 457 

INCONSISTENT— Inconsistent,  Incongmotts,  io- 

coherent 153 

INCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  onqoea. 
tionabie,  Indisputable,  undeniable,  lncontit>- 

vertible,  Irrefhigable 114 

TO  INCONVENIENCE-to  Inconvenlenee,  an- 
noy, molest 417 

INCORPOREAL-incorporeal,  unbodied.  Imma- 
terial, spiritual m 

IN  COURSE— naturally,  in  coarse,  eonseqoeatly, 

of  course an 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlaige, increase, extend...  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  Increase,  grow 347 

INCREASE— increase,  addiUon,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

INCREDUUTY-unbelief,    infidelity,   incradu. 

ihy 78 

TO  INCULCATE~to  Implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 

Instil,  InAise 4|g 

INCURSION— Invasion,  lacuiilon,  irraptkm,  In- 
road  SM 

INDECENT      ) ,  ^       .  .        ^      .  , 
INDELICATE  ('"*'•**"'» *™«^ »«»*««<«•    ^ 
TO  INDICATE-to  show,  point  out,  marie,  Indi- 
ct*  • 481 

INDICATION— mark,  sign,  noie,qrmptom,  token, 

Indication 447 

INDIFFERENCE-iadlfireaoe,  apathy,  laseoel. 

wntjr S7i 

INDIFFE^ENT-lndlfihreot,  onooneened,  la- 

«*«««» m 

INDIGENCE  poveity,  liid%iBca,  want,  need, 
P»wy 366 

INDIOENOUS— natal,  native,  iadigencM 400 

INDIGNATION-ai«er,  wse^^^ea^  wralb,  In, 
IndignadoB ug 

INDIGNITY    lodigiiltr.  lank m 
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INDISCRIMINATE— indtoerimloate,    prombeu- 


.  884 

INDISPOSITION— ilckneM,  HlncM,  indispoemon  3B7 
INDISPUTABLE— imlubitaUe,  unquatlonable, 
indbpiitable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir* 

wfragable "* 

INDISTINCT— Indtatlnct,  confused 883 

INDIVIDUAL— particular,  individual 858 

INDOLENT— Idle,  la«y,  indolent 809 

INDOLENT— Indolent,  supine,  lteleai,careleft. .  300 
INDUBITABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable,  In- 
dispuuble,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irr»- 

f^agable "* 

TO  INDUCE— to  actuate,  Impel,  Induce 308 

TO  INDUE— to  invest,  indue  or  endue 167 

TO  INDULGE— to  foster,  eberiah,  indulge,  har- 
bour  3^ 

INDULGENT— Indulgent,  fond 378 

INDUSTRIOUS— active,  diligent,  IndusUious,  as- 
siduous, laborious 396 

INEFFABLE— unspeakable,  ineffidrte,  unutter- 
able, incjtpresBlbto 4fl0 

INEFFECTUAL-^valn, ineffectual,  fruitless....  890 

INEQUALITY— disparity,  inequality 435 

INERT— inactive,  Inert,  laiy,  slothftil,  sluggish. .  298 
INEXORABLE— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

INEXPRESSIBLE— unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 460 

INFAMOUS— Infamous,  scandalous 108 

INFA MY— Infamy,  Ignominy,  opprobrium 108 

INFANTINE— childish,  infanHne 401 

INFATUATION— drunkenness,  Infatuation,  In- 
toxication  3*6 

INFECTION— contagion,  Infealon 139 

INFERENCE— conclusion,  deduction,  inference. .    78 

IN FERIOUR— second,  secondary,  Inferiour 874 

INFERIOUR— subject,  subordinate,  subservient, 

Inferiour 140 

INFIDELITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  Incredulity. .    79 
INFINITE — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 


INGENUOUS — frank,  candid,  ingenuoils,  free, 
open,  plain • *** 

TO  INGRAFT— 40  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  In- 
stil, infuse  448 

TO  INGRATIATE— to  insinuate,  ingraUate....  387 

TO  INGULF— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 


TO  INHABIT— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 

INHERENT- inherent,  Inbred,  Inborn,  innate. .. . 
INHUMAN— «ruel,  Inhuman,  barbarous,  bniial, 


73 


373 


Inimical,   hosUie,  rcpug- 


131 


Infinite . 


INFIRM— weak,  feeble,  infirm 366 

INFIRMITY— debility,  infirmity.  Imbecility 367 

INFLUENCE— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

IBTFLUENCE— influence,  authority,  ascendency, 


savage 

INIMICAL— advene, 

nant 

INIQUITOUS— wicked,  unjust,  Iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious   1* 

INJUNCTION— command,  order,  ii^unctkio,  pre- 
'   cept,mandate 18* 

INJURY— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 
prejudice *^ 

TO  INJURE— to  Impair,  injure 405 

INJURY— injury ,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. .  404 

SJU^iceI'»J"^'»J-'^''™»« "* 

INNATE— inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 73 

INNOC  ENT— fuillless,  Innocent,  harmless 183 

INOPFENSIVF^— unoflfending,  Inoflbnsive,  harm- 
lens IM 

INORDINATE— irregular,  disorderly,  Inordinate, 

intemperate 2W 

TO  INQUIRE— to  ask.  Inquire,  question,  interro- 
gate     87 

INQUIRY— examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny  96 

INQUISITIVE— curious,  inquisitive,  pryhig  ....    99 
INROAD— Invasion,  incursioa,  irruption,  inroad  SOB 
INSANITY— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania S8J 

INSENSIBILITY- indifl^rence,  apathy,  insensi- 

bllliy ' 375 

INSENSIBLE— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  Insensible  374 
177  L  INSIDE— Inside,  interiour 331 


sway. 


180 


TO  INFORM— to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize 194 

TO  INFORM— to  inform.  Instruct,  teach 19^ 

INFORM  ANT— Inlbrmant,  informer # . . .  195 

INFORMATION— information,  Intelligence,  no- 

Iko,  advice 105 

INFORMER— Informant,  Informer 195 

INFRACTION— Infringement,  Inf^tion 508 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  intrench.  Intrude, 

Invade,  Infiinge 507 

TO  INFRINGE— to InfHnge, violate, transgress..  508 
TNFRINGEMfiNT-4nfrittgement,lnfhictlon ....  508 
TO  INFUSE— to  implant,  ingraft.  Inculcate,  In- 

•llI,lnrUsc 449 

INGENIOUS— Ingenndhs,  ingenious 438 

INGENUITY— ingenuity,  wtt 70 

lNGENUOUS-lQgenQoai,li«eiilouf «....  438 


INSIDIOUS— insidious,  tr«acherous 534 

INSIGHT— insight,  inspection ' 813 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,   insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457 

TO  INSINUATE— to  hint,  suggest.  Intimate,  in- 
sinuate... 388 

TO  INSINUATE— to  Insinuate,  ingratiate 387 

INSINUATION— inslnuation^reflectlon 387 

INSIPID— Insipid,  dull,  flat 513 

TO  INSIST— to  insist,  persist 805 

TO  INSNARE— to  Insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  In- 
veigle-...  • 58a 

INSOLENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent 80C 

INSOLVENCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  13S 

INSPECTION— Insight,  inspection 213 

INSPECTION — inspection,  oversight,  superlu- 

tendency SU 

TO  INSPIRE— io  animate^  Inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhilarate 355 

INSTANCE— example.  Instance 531 

INST ANT-lnstant,  moment 987 
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INSTANTLY  1     It-unlaneoiMly,  m- 

r     ■lantiy 263 

TO  INSTIGATE— lo  cncouraee,  animate,  incite, 

impel,  nrge,  iiimulata,  ^igaie 311 

TO  INSTILr-Ho  Ifoplaut,  ingraft,  Inculcate,  InMil, 

iDfute 410 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  ImUtute,  eatabUth,  found, 

erect 313 

ro  INSTRUCT-— to  inform,  inetruct,  teadi IM 

INSTRUCTION— advice,  counsel,  insUuction...  194 
INSTRUCTION— education,  instruction,  lireod- 

iDff 197 

INSTRUMENT— inMrument,  tool 399 

INSUFFICIENT— Incapable,  inauffieient,  incom- 
petent, iuadeqoaie  69 

INSULT— affront,  insult,  outrage 131 

INSULT-lndignity,  insult 131 


INSUPERABLE  (  »«vincible.   unconquer. 

>mTc»inwrxiT%Tm<nT  v\     ^Mc,  Insupefable,  in- 


LNSURMOUNTABLE] 


145 


INSURRECTION — iuurrection,  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, revolt 806 

INTEGRAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  integral, 
total 388 

nVTEGRITT— liooesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity   437 

INTELLECT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

INTELLECT — undeiatanding,  Intellect,  inteUI- 


INTELLECTUAL— mental,  Intellectual 73 

DiTBLLIGENCE— information,  notice,  advice, 
tntelligenoe  • Id5 

3ITELLIGENCE — understanding,  intelligence, 
Intellect 66 

niTEMPER  ATE— excessive,  Immoderate,  intem- 
perate  ^ 343 

INTEMPERATE— irregular,  disorderly,  inordi- 
nale,  intemperate # 384 

TO  INTEND— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean. .  538 

Sf  I '■«•"'•"'»- «* 

TO  INTERCEDE— 10  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate. Interfere,  intermeddle  216 

INTERCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reci- 
procity  334 

INTERCOURSE — Intercourse,  communication, 

connexion,  commerce 333 

TO  INTERDICT— to  forbid,  prohibit.  Interdict, 

proscribe 223 

INTEREST— interest,  etmcern 333 

TO  INTERFERE— to  Intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle 816 

INTERIOUR— Inalde,  interiour 331 

INTERLOPER— Intruder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — ^lo  intercede,  interpose, 

mediate,  interfere,  Intermeddle 316 

INTERMEDIATE— intermediate.  Intervening...  816 

INTERMENT— burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

INTERMISSION— cessation,  slop,  rest,  intermis- 
sion  857 

TO  INTERMIT— to  subside,  abate.  Intermit ....  371 
to  INTERPOSE— to  Intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, lalerftra,  Intermeddle 816 


INTERPOSITION— intervention,  interpoaidon..  816 
TO  INTERPRET — to  explain,  expound,  inter- 
pret  457 

TO  INTERROGATE— to  ask,  inquire,  question, 

Interrogate 97 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

INTERVAI/— Interval,  respite 357 

INTERVENING— intermediate,  intervening 816 

INTERVENTION— iniervendon,  InterposiUon . .  816 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  interview 494 

INTIMACY— acquaintance,  familiarity,  inUmacy  105 
TO  INTIMATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  ln< 

sinuate 336 

TO  INTIMIDATE-to  frighten,  Intimidate 307 

INTOXICATION— Intoxication,  drunkenness.  In- 
fatuation   316 

TO  INTRENCH— 40  encroach,  intrench,  Intrude, 

Invade,  inArittge 507 

INTBEPID— bold,  feariess, Intrepid,  undaunted..  306 
INTRICACY — complexity,  compttcatkm,  intri- 
cacy  818 

INTRINSICK— Inulnsick,  real,  genuine,  native. .  437 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introduce,  present 163 

INTRODUCTORY— previous,  preliminary,  pre- 
paratory, introductory 374 

TO  INTRUDE^to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

Invade,  Infrii^ 507 

TO  INTRUDE-to  intrude,  obtrude 500 

INTRUDER— Intruder,  Interloper 509 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  INVADE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude.  In- 
vade, infringe 507 

INVALID-invalid,  patient 397 

TO  INVALIDATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  Invalidate 388 

INVASION— invasion,  ineuiMion,  irruption,  in- 
road  508 

INVECTIVE-^buse,  InvecUve 100 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  inveigh 110 

TO  IN  VEIGLE— to  Insaare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle  5» 

TO  INVENT— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 538 

TO  IN  VENT— to  find  or  find  out,  diMX>ver,  invent  446 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fbbricaie, 

for}>e 588 

TO  IN  VERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 508 

TO  INVEST— to  invest,  endue  or  endow 167 

INVESTIGATION— examination,  investigation, 

Inqii Iry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 98 

INVIDIOUS— invidious,  envious 380 

TO  INVfGORATE — to  strengthen.  Invigorate, 

fortify 378 

INVINCIBLE— Invincible,  unconquerable.  Insu- 
perable, insurmountable 145 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  Invite,  engage. . .  318 
TO  INVITE— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite ......  460 

TO  INUNDATE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  3Si 

TO  INVOLVE— to  impHcate,  Involve 818 

IRASCIBLE-angry,  passlonaie,  hasty,  irascible  UO 
IRE— anger,  reaentment, wrath,  ire,  indignation..  118 
IRKSOME-trouUesome,  Irksome,  vexatious. ...  413 

IRON  Y— ridicule,  satire.  Irony,  sarcasm I0|  ' 

IRON Y— wit,  humov,  satire.  Irony,  buricsque. . .    60 
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nRATIONAlr-Irmtional,  feoUih,  tbMud,  pra- 

posteroo*..... 01 

IXREFRAGABLE—tiidubiuMe,  unquestionable, 

faidfepulaUe,  undeniable,  Inoontrovertible,  ir- 

rofVagaUe 114 

IBRE6ULAR-4rragutar,  dtsorderiy,  Inordinate, 

intemperate 8M 

lREL16IOUS—lrreHgloiia,proraiM, Impious....  82 
UULEPROACHABLE — ^blameless,  nnUentelied, 

frreproaeliable,  unspotted  or  spotlem ISO 

TO  OtillTATE— to  aoravate,  irritate,  provolte, 

eiasperate,  Untallse 131 

IRRUPTION— inyaalon,  incarston,  irruption,  ift- 

road 506 

ISSUK—eflbet,  coneequence,  result,  issue,  event. .  980 

nSUIr—ollbprlnc,  progeny,  Inue SOI 

TO  ISBUE-to  arise,  proceed,  Issue,  spring,  flow, 
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TO  JADE-Ho  weary,  tire.  Jade,  lianui. . . 

TO  JANGLE)      ... 

TO  JAR         i ^ ^"**' ^^'  wrangle  .... 

JAUNT— exearslon,  ramble,  tour,  trip, Jaunt ....  908 

JEALOUST— J«Aio«sy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

TO  JEER--IO  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  JB8T-40  Jest,  Jolie,  make  game,  sport 104 

JTLT-««oqnet,  Jilt 525 

JOOOBE  - )  (bcetlottB,  oonrerMble,  pleasant,  Jo- 

JOCULAR)     eular,  Jocose 461 

JOCUND— lively,  sprigluly,  vivacious,  sporUve, 


TO  JOIN—to  add.  Join,  unite,  eoalcaoe 518 

TO  J0KE-10  Jest,  Joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JOLLITY      9  mirtli,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 

JOVIALITYS     hilarity 901 

JOURNEY— Journey,  travel,  voyage 908 

JOY— pleasure,  Joy,  ddlgbt,  charm 303 

JOYHoytfladness,  mirth 393 

JOYFUL-giad,  pleased,  JoyAiI,  eheerfbl. 303 

JUDOB— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator SU 

JUDGEMENT— discernment,  penetration,  discri- 
mination, Judgement.. 7] 

JUDGEMENT— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT— decision, Jlldgeraeo^ sentence...  99« 

JUDGEMENT— sense.  Judgement 70 

JUICE— liquid,  liquor,  Juice,  humour 3SB 

JUST— right,  JiMt,  proper 430 

JUBTICE-Justice,  equity »U 

TO  JU9TIFY-<o  apologlae,  defend,  JusUfy,  ei- 

culpate,  eaeuse,  plead 181 

JUSTNE8SH<Mtness,  correctness 909 

JUYENILE-TOQihf ul,  Juvenile,  puerile 401 

KEEN— aente,  keen,  shrewd 401 

KEEN— sharp,  acute,  keen 402 

TO  KEEF— 10  hoy,  keep,  detain,  retain 836 

TO  KEEP— (o  keep,  preeerve, save.... 178 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  Ailfll 9B0 

KEEPING— keeping,  cnstady 170 

TO  KILL— CO  kill,  murder,  assaadnate,  sl^  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND-aActlonate,  Mnd,  fond 970 

KIND-f  radons,  merciful,  kind 997 

KIND-kind,  species,  sort 400 


KINDNESS— beneflt,  Aivour,  kindnooi,  civility. .  106 
KINDNESS— bene volepice,  benignity,  humanity, 

kliMinesB,  tenderness 16S 

KINDRED— kindred,  relatloiMfalp,  afliaity,  con- 
sanguinity  407 

KINDRED— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  406 

KINGDOM— empire,  kingdom 180 

KINGLY— royal,  regal,  kingly J80 

KINSMAN— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KNAVISH-disfaonesi,  knavish 490 

TO  KNOW-40  know,  be  acquainted  with 196 

KNOWLEDGE -knowledge,  sdence,  learning, 
erudition uo 

LABORIOUS-acUve,  dlHgent,  bidustrious,  ami. 

duous,  laborious so6 

LABOUR-work,  labour,  toil,  dradgerf ,  task SM 

TO  LABOUR— to  labour,  take  paiaa  or  trouble, 

use  endeavour...* 990 

LABYRINTH— labyrinth,  maze 408 

TO  LACK-Ho  want,  need,  lack 347 

LADING— fteigbt,  caifo,  lading,  load,  burden. ..  3» 
TO  LAG-to  linger,  tarry,  toiter,  lag,  saunter. ...  961 

TO  LAMENT— to  complain,  lament,  regrvt 40t 

TO  LAMENT— to  bewail,  bemoan,  faiment,  de- 
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TO  LAMENT-^to  grieve,  mourn,  lament. 

LAND— land,  country 497 

LANDBCAPE-^ew,  prospect^  landscape 4f30 

LANGUAGE-language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 

dialect 4flg 

LANGUID-fUnt,  languid 999 

TO  I<ANGUISH-to  flag,  droop,  hmgukh,  pine. .  368 

|LARGE-grea^lalge,blt 349 

I  LARGE— large,  wMe,  broad 340 

LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  Ailly 30 

LASSrrUDE-Atiguet  weariness,  lassitude 360 

LAST— last,  latest,  final,  nldmaie gn 

LA(«TIN6-duiable,  iasUng,  permanent 906 

LASTLY-lasdy,  at  laa^  at  length 979 

LATENT-«ecre^  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste. 

rious 919 

LATEST— last,  latest,  final,  Qttlmate v  9T9 

LAUDABLB-laudable,  rvaiseworthy,  commead- 

m 

109 

103 
341 

911 
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TO^LAI'GH  AT  -to  laugh  at,  ridicule 

LAUGHABLE-laughaMe,  ludicrous,  ridfeuioos, 

comical  or  comick,  droll... 

LAVISH— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  proflwe 

l-AW— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 

LAWFUL-lawftti,lfgal,  legitimate,  licit 

LAX— kMMe,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious 

TO  LAY  OB  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

bold  of,  catch,  seiae,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 

TO  LAY— to  lie,  lay 

LAZY-ldle,laiy,  indolent 

LAZY— inactive.  Inert,  laiy,  slothful,  sluggish... 

TO  LEAD— 10  lead,  conduct,  guide 

LE  A  DER— chief,  leader,'ehieaain,  head 

LEAGUE-raUiance,  league,  eonfederacy 

LEAN— lean,  meagre 

TO  LEAN-to  lean,  IncUne,  bend 

LEARNING-knowIedge,  science^  leanilng,  em- 

dbton 


98i 


999 
101 


511 
199 


101 
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tEABmNO-toUen,  UtcntwVk  l«nilnc m 

LHAVEr-taife,  liberty,  parnUailoB,  Ucmm «U 

TO  LEAVE~4olMva,qult,NUoquM SS5 

TO  LBAVB—tol,  leave,  luflkr 8S3 

TO  LEAVS-to  kava,  lato  Imw,  bid  faieweli 

or  adieu SM 

TO  LEAVE  OFF-Ho  eeva,  Icava  oO;  diMon- 

Uniie,deilrt SS7 

LEAVINGS-ieaWn^  maalna,  relleks 9SS 

LEG ITIMATB  |  '■'''^'  ***■''  leglUmaie,  UcH. .  ai 

LEISURE— Idle,  telmra,vacaal »0 

LENITY— clrawacy,  lenity,  meicy 358 

TO  LESSEN— lo  abate,  IceMn,  dimlaleb,  de- 

ciMee 351 

TO  LET— toiet,leaTa,tulbr..J 855 

LBTHARGICK— eleepy,  drowey,  tethaiflck 300 

LETTER— elMracter,  letter 197 

LETTER— ieiter,  epietle IM 

LETTERS— 4eaeia,llteratar«,  learning 190 

LEVBL-«Tea,  emooih,  level,  plain. 435 

LEVEL-^at,  level 435 

TO  LB  VQj— to  aim,  point,  level 384 

LEVITY— Hghtneei,  levity,  fllghtlBeBi,volalllky, 

giddtnM 300 

LBXICON—dktlonary,  lexicon,  voeabalary,  clor 

eary,  nomendamre 404 

LIABLE— eubieet,lfable,expoeed,obaozloiie....  140 
LIBER  AL—benefleenf,  honatlAil,  bounteoue,  mn- 

nilicenl,  generous,  liberal 105 

UBBRAL-free,  liberal 941 

TO  LIBEBATB— to  fine,  eet  flree,  deUver,  libe- 
rate  940 

UBERTY-^eedoiB,*  liberty 949 

LICENSB  I  ^"^  PennWon.  >"»rty.  "««■•  •  •  «» 
LICENTIOUS— looee,  vague,  lax,diw>late,  llcen- 

dooi 950 

LICfT-towfUl,  legal,  Iegldroate,llett 911 

LIE— antrath,  ftleebood,  Mshy,  He 598 

TO  LIB-fo  lie,  lay 980 

LIFB-anlmatSon,  lilb,  vlvadty,  spirit 356 

LIFELESS-lifeleBe,  dead,  Inaninute 350 

TO  LIFT*-«>  HA,  heave,  hoU* 354 

TO  LIFT— to  ItO,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIGHTNESS— esse,  eaalneM,  llghtnesi,  (kcility . .  303 
LIGHTNESS— llghtoew,  levity,  fllglitlnese,  vola- 
tility, giddlnesi 3I» 

LIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uiil- 

fbnn 435 

LIKENESS- likeoees,  reMmblance,  slmUarity  or 

eirailltttde 532 

LIKENESS— IlkencsR,  pletnre,  image,  effigy 539 

LIKEWISE-aho,  likewise,  loo 953 

LIMB-mcmber,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restrict,  dr- 

cumecribe 170 

ro  LIMIT— to  llx,  determine,  eeltle,  limit 997 

LIMIT— limit,  extent 177 

LIMIT— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

LIMITED— finite,  limited 178 

LINE  AGE— fcmlty,  houee,  Ilneege,  race 405 

TO  LINGER— to  linger,  tarry,  tolter,  lag,  saunter  961 
UaUID— Bold,  Uqald >» 


uauoa !  "'"*^'  ****"**''  ^"^'  '■™*" *■ 

LIST— list,  roU,  eaUtogue,  icglster 400 

TO  LIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  Usi,  register,  record  408 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  Itolen 488 

LISTLESS— indolent,  supine,  lUUess,  careless. . .  308 

LITERATURE— leiten,  literature,  learning 198 

LITTLE-IUtle,  small,  diminuUve 358 

TO  LIVE— 10  exist,  iixe M8 

LIVELIHOOD  S  "''•**!r''  "^"''  "»»»»««^ 

f     nance 9M 

LIVELY— lively,  sprightiy,  vivaelous,  sportlv<s 

merry,  Jocund 388 

LIVING,  vtds  LIVEUHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 988 

LOAD— (Veight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 338 

LOAB— weight,  burden,  k>sd  -. 370 

TO  LOAD-Ho  ctog,  load,  eneamber 398 

LOATH— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 

lucunt < 188 

TO  LOATH— lo  abhor,  deleet,  abominate,  ioaih  138 

LOATIIINO-diegust,  loathing,  nausea J98 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  sbeher,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— kidginfi,  apartments 468 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dig- 
nity  J08 

LOFTY— hich,  tall,  lofty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  leg,  saunter  90)1 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  tonely 998 

TO  LONG  FOR— to  desire,  tong  for,  banker  after  158 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look 103 

LOOK— look,  glance 488 

TO  LOOK— to  kwk,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

TO  LOOK-to  kiok,  appear 481 

LOOKER-ON — kxdcer-on,  epectator,  beholder, 

observer 488 

TO  LOOK  FOR-«o  await,  wait  fi>r,  k)ok  fi>r, 

expect....'. 419 

LOOSE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  958 

LOOSB-eiock,  loose 958 

LOQUACIOUS-ialkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  408 
LORDLY— imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over- 
bearing  las 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Lord*s  supper,  communkxi, 

eueharlst,  sacrament 83 

TO  LOSE— to  loee,  miss 404 

LOSS— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— destiny,  ftte,  kit;  doom 108 

LOTH,  wds  LOATH. 

LOUD— loud,  noisy,  higb-sbunding,  clamorous. ..  471 

LOVE— aflixtlon,  love . .' .' 378 

LOVE— love,  friendship 388 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  betoved 378 

LOVER— lover,  suitor,  wooer 381 

LOVING — amorous,  tovlng,  fond J!B 

LOW— humble,  lowiy,  tow 14? 

LOW— low.  mean,  abject 147- 

TO  LOWER— to  reduce,  tower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  lowiy,  tow 141 

LUCK  Y—fortiinate,  lucky,  prosperDus,  sucecMftd  39 

LUCRE— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre aOV 

LUDICROUS— laughable,  ludierous,  ridicutous 
eomical  or  eomlck,  droll 108 
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LUNACT— derBDgement,  Innnlty,  Innacy,  mad- 

BCSB,  mania 881 

LUSTEB-luttre,  brightoeai,  apleiidoiir,  brllUancy  474 

LU8TT— corpalent,  Moot,  Ituty .% 511 

LUXUR[ANT-«zuberant,  luxuriant 343 

MADNESS— derangement,  inaanily,  lunacy,  mad* 


881 

MADNESS— madnea,  phreuy,  rage,  fury 831 

MAGISTERIAL— magUterial,  majestick,  stalely, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

MAGNIFICENC  E^-grandeur,  magnificence 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— magnificenee,  pomp,  splen- 
dour  453 

MAGNIT(JD£-«iz6,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
MAJESTICK — magisterial,   mf^JesUck,  sUtdy, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  BIAIM— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MAIN— chief,  principal,  main 806 

^TO  MAINTAIN— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  bold,  support,  maintain... .  837 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain,  support,  maintain..  838 
MAINTENANCE— ItveUhood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 839 

TO  MAKB— to  make,  do,  act 394 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create ! 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to  Jest,  joke,  make  game, 

•port 104 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN— to  inform,  make  knovn, 

acquaint,  apprize 194 

MALADY— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  367 
MALEDICTION— maledicUon,  cune,  impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema 83 

MALEFACTOR-criminal,  culprit,   malefacujr, 

felon,  convict 193 

MALEVOLENT— malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 

nanl..... 381 

MALICE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS    1  malevolent,   malicidus,    mnlig- 

MALIGNANTJ     nant 381 

TO  MANAGE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage....  533 

TO  MANAGE— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MANAGEMENT— care,  charge,  management ...  435 

MANAGEMENT— economy,  management 161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

MANFUIj— manly,  manful 306 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MANIA— derangement,  Insanity,  lunacy,  madness, 

mania 381 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  cleoj.  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest  478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  discover,  manifest,  derlar*)  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 300 

MANNER— air,  manner 193 

MANNER— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 333 

MANNER— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  couno, 

means 375 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 193 

MARGIN— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  6rink,  verge, 

margin JTO 

MARINE— maritime,  marine,  naval,  naucical....  337 


MARINER— seaman,  waterman,  aaflor,  marinei . .  337 
MARITIME'-maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical.  337 

MARK— nark,  print.  Impression,  stamp 446 

MARK— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indi- 
cation  447 

MARK— mark,  Uace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  ....  448 

MARK— mark,  badge,  stigma 448 

MARK— mark,  butt 448 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

TO  MaUK— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  Indicate. .  451 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  wedding,  nuptial 83 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock ....    84 
MARTIAL— martial,  warlike,  miUtary,  soldier- 
like   337 

MARVEL— wonder,  miiade,  marvel,   prodigy, 

monster 403 

M ASK-ekiak,  mask,  veil,  blind 516 

MASS  ACRE— carnage,  alaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre  ^..  510 

MASSIVE— bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

MASTER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master. .  338 

MATERIAL— corporeal,  material 510 

MATERIALS— mauer,  materials,  subject 335 

MATRIMONY— marriage,  mauimony,  wedlock.    84 

MATTER— matter,  materials,  subject 3SS 

MATURE— ripe,  mature 887 

MAXIM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  l^-word,  saw 210 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 311 

MAY— may,  can 384 

MAZE— labyrinth,  maze 408 

MEAGRE— lean,  meagre 511 

MEAN— base,  vUe,  mean 148 

MEAN— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean 3S3 

MEAN— tow,  mean,  abject 147 

MEAN— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

MEAN— mean,  medium 846-. 

TO  MEAN— to  design,  purpose,  mean,  intend....  533 
MEANING— signification,  meaning,  import,  sense  456 
MEANS— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 375 

MECHANICK— artist,  artificer,  mechanick,  arti- 
san  338 

TO  MEDIATE— to  Intercede,  Interpose,  mediate, 

interfere,  intermeddle 910 

MEDIOCRITY— moderation,  mediocrity 8«6 

TO  MEDITATE — ^to  contemplate,  muse,  medi- 
tate     70 

MEDIUM — mean,  medium 840 

MEDLEY— diflerence,  variety,  diversity,  medley  388 

MEDLEY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 884 

MEEK— «of\,  mild,  gentle,  meek 350 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 1S5 

MEETING — aasemhly,  company,  congregation, 
meeting,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion ,  counci  I 49( 

MEETING— meeting.  Interview 494 

MELANCHOLY-deJection,  depression,  melan- 
choly   413 

MELODY— melody,  harmony,  accordance 1 55 

MEMBER— member,  limb 511 

MEMOIRS-anecdotea,  momoin,  ch.-onicl««,  ap- 

n»to 466 

MEMORA^LV-slpxal,  Mieiporabje ..  474  ' 
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MEMORIAL— monasMnt, 

rial 

MEMORY— memory, 


remembrwwe,  rceoUeetion, 


MENACE— thmt,  meoaea 

TO  MEND— to  amend,  correct,  rectiry,  reform, 
emend,  improve,  mend,  better 

MENIAIf— eervant, domestick,  menial,  drudge.. . 

MENTAL— mental,  intellectaol 

TO  MENTION— to  mention,  notice 

MERCANTILE— mercantUe,  commercial 

MERCENARY— hireling,  mercenary,  venal 

MERCHANT— trader,  merchant,  tradeunan 

MERCHANDISE— commodity,  goodi,  merchan- 
dise, ware  

MERCIFUL— graclout,  merciful,  kind 

MERCILESS— hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 
mercllcm 

MERCY— clemency,  mercy,  lenlQr 

MERCY— pity,  mercy 

MERE— bare,  mere 

MERIT— dewrt,  merit,  worth 

MERRIMENT— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  hila- 
rity, JolHly 

MERRY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 

MERRY — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 
merry.  Jocund 

MESS AGE-mimlon,  mesnge,  errand 

MESSENGER— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 
harbinger 

TO  METAMORPHOSE — to  transfigure,  meta- 
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METAPHOR — figure,  meupbor,  allegory,  em- 
blem, symbol,  type 

METHOD— order,  method,  ruhs 

METHOD— system,  method 

METHOD— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

MIEN— air,  mien,  look 

M IGHTY— powerful,  potent,  mighty 

MlLD-^a.  mild,  genUe,  meek 

MILITAEY— martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   

TO  MI  MICK— to  Imitate,  mlmick,  mock,  ape... . 

MIND-sottl,  mind 

TO  MIND— to  auend  to,  mind,  regard,  notice, 
be#^ 

MINDFUI^— mindful,  regardful,  observant 

TO  MINGLE— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound.. 

MINISTER— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 

MINISTER— minister,  agent 

TO  MINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  contri- 
bute  

MINUTE— circumstantial,  particular,  minute. . . . 

MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  pnidlgy. 


MIRTH— festivity,  mirth 

MIRTH— Joy,  gladness,  mirth '„ 

MIRTH— mirth,  merriment.  Joviality,  Jollity,  hila- 
rity  

MI8CA  RRI  AGE— failure,  miscarriage,  abortion. . 
MISCRLLANY^minure,  medley,  mtseellany... 
MISCHANCE — calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 
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MISCHIEF— evD  or  til,  misfortune,  barm,  mischief  405 
MISCHIEF— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  404 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— to  misconstrue,  mislnier- 
piet 458 

MISDEED  i  "^^^  *'"P^  ''"^'^ 

misdemeanour}     ^XT.'r::".':  180 

MISDEMEANOUR— crime,  misdemeanour J98 

MISERABLE— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched...  419 
MISERLY — avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly  lOJ 
MISFORTUNE-evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

barm ',.  40S 

MISFORTUNE  )  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

MISHAP  ]     mischance,  mishap ...400 

TO  MISINTBRPRET-f-to  misconstrue,  misbi- 

terpret 458 

TO  MISS— to  lose,  mlm 404 

MISSION-misslon,  message,  errand SIS 

MISTAKE-errour,  mistake,  Uuiider 196 

MISUSB-abuse,  misuse 390 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  miti- 
gate, assuage 381 

TO  MIX— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 884 

MIXTURE— mixture,  medley,  miscellany  .1 884 

TO  MOAN— to  roan,  moan 410 

MOB  ) 

MOBILITY  S  *^*'*®'  P°P'***^'^»  "»«>*»»  n>oWliiy  ..  405 

TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  104 

TO  MOCK— to  imitate,  mlmick,  mock,  ape 589 

MODE— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

MODEL— copy,  mod^,  pattern,  specimen 530 

MODERATION— moderaUon,  mediocrity 840 

MODERATION— modesty,  moderation,  tempe- 
rance, sobriety •.  815 

MODERN— IVesh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem...  863 

MODEST— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

MODESl^modesi,  bashful,  diffident 148 

MODESTY— chasthy,  continence,  modesty s45 

MODESTY— modesty,  moderation,  temiierance, 

sobriety 845 

MOISTURE— nioblure,  humidity,  dampness  ... .  515 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 418 

TO  MOLEST— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
MOMENT— signification,  avail,  Anportance,  con- 

seqnehce, weight,  mnpient... 450 

MOMENT— instant,  moment 807 

MONARCH- prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 
tate    168 

MON ASTERY-<k>ister,  monastery,  convent. ...    88 

MONEY— money,  cash 340 

MONSTER— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 403 

MONSTROUS— enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious  350 
MONUMENT— monument,  remembrancer,  me- 
morial  50C 

MOOD— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— manners,  morab , 103 

MORBID— sick,  sickly,  diseased,  niort>id 387 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover 851  ^ 

MOROSE— gkmmy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetlck ...  411 ' 

MORTAL— deadly,  Altai,  mortal 371 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  chagrin,  mortifl 
cation '. 190 
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MOTION«-iiipdoa,  movvoMat 301 

MOTIVE— cauM,  motive,  r^paon 77 

MOTIVE— prineliile,  moUvo 913 

TO  MOULD— to  foniH  fashloo,  mould,  shape. ...  983 
TO  MOUNT— to  arlae  or  riae,  mount,  aacend, 
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TO  MOURN— to  grieve,  mouro,  lament 408 

MOUENrUL-mottniful,aad 410 

TO  MOVE-to  stft,  move 901 

MOVEABLES— foodi,  fumUiire,  moveaUea,  ef- 

fecta 330 

MOVEMENT— motion,  movement 301 

MOVING— moving,  aflbellng,  pathetick 301 

MULCT— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 904 

MULTITUDE— mulUtttde,  crowd,  throng,  swarm  494 
MUNIFICENT— benaflceo^  bouiMful  or  boonto- 

oua,  munificent,  geneiooe,  liberal 185 

TO  MURDER— io  kUl,  munter,  aasafsinate,  alay 

or  slaughter • 510 

TO  MURMUR— to  complain,  ranrmur,  repine...  400 

TO  MUSE— to  contemplate,  meditate,  muae 76 

TO  MUSE— to  think,  refiect,  wonder,  muse. ....    76 

TO  MUSTER— to  aasamble,  muster,  collect 480 

MUTE-eilent,  dumb,  mote,  speechleas 484 

TO  MUTILATE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle. ..  500 
MUTINOUS-^umukuoua,   turbulent,  sediilooa, 

mutinous 908 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

MYSTERIOUS— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious  480 

MTSTEBIOUS-eecrat,  blddea,  latent,  occult, 

mysterious ••••  590 

MYSTERIOUS  J     _  ^        '      ..  ^  .^ 

MYffTlCK         1  n.y«efteu..my.iick 590 

MAKED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 940 

TO  NABI£-to  name,  call 471 

NAME— name,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471 

HAMK— name,  reputation,  lepuie,  credit 479 

TO  NAME— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate, cbaraeteriie 471 

TO  NAME— to  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP— to  sleep,  slumber,  don,  drowse,  nap. .  300 

NARRATION— relaUon,  recital,  narration 466 

NARRATIV£-«ccount,narraUve, description..  487 

NARROW— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

MARROW— straight,  narrow 985 

NASTY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL— natal,  native,  indigenous «96 

NATION— people,  naUoo, < 404 

NATIVE— lotrinskk,  real,  genuhie,  native 437 

NATIVE— naial,  native,  indigenous 408 

Sa^J^^al}-""-"-^ «» 

NATURALLY^^natnrally,  in    course,    conae- 

quenily,  of  course 979 

NAVAL        >  maritime,   marine,  naval,  nautl- 

NAUTICAlI     cal 337 

NAUSEA-diagust,  loathing,  nausea 190 

NAUTICAL — maritime,  asarine,   naval,  nan. 

tical 337 

NEAK-ekMC,  near,  nigh 985 

NECESSARIES— lieceeBUies,necenaKles 347 

NECESSARY— necessary,  eipedlent,  essential, 
lequialto • 417 


TO  NECBBSITATJS-^  eompel,  force,  lAJ^ 

necessitate 919 

NECESSITIES— necessities,  necemarles 347 

NECESSITY-occasioQ,  necemity 418 

NECESSITY— necessity,  need 348 

NEED— poverty, indigrnce,  want,  need,  penury..  348 

TO  NEED— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

NEED— necessity,  need 348 

JJg|^^^}e.ito  NECESSITY,  NEED.. 348 

NEFARIOUS—wleked,  ui4int,^infc|ttilotts,  nefk- 

rtous 198 

TO  NEOLECT-lo  dlsrecard,  slight,  neglect. .. .  40 

TO  NEGLECT— to  neglect,  omit 491 

NEGLIGENT— negligent,  remiss,  caroless,  heed- 
less, thoughtless,  inattentive 494 

TO  NEGOTIATE— to  negotiate,  troat  for  or     ^ 

about,  transact 915 

NEIGHBOURHOOD-neighbaurbood,  vklnity..  408 
NEVERTHELESS— however,  yet,  nevertheless, 

notwithstanding 951 

NEW— fresh,  new,  novel,  receot,  modem 968 

NEWS -news,  tidings 485 

NICE— eiaci,  nice,  partleaiar 903 

NICE— fine,  delkate,  nice S14 

NIGGARDLY— avarlckMiB,  miserly,  paiainioni- 

ous,  niggardly 181 

NIGGARDLY— economical,  sparing,  thrifty,  nav- 

inf>  ntgganily 181 

NIGH— cloae,  near,  nigh 88S 

NIGHTLY— nightly,  nocturnal 968 

NIBIBLE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 997 

NOBLE-noMe,  grand 454 

NOCTURNAL-nlghUy,  noctnrnal 968r 

NOISE— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamonr 470 

NOISOME— hurt(\il,pernicfcms,  noxious,  noisome  408 
NOISY— loud,  noisy,  highsnunding, clamorous. .  471 
NOMENCLATURE-dictkMiary,   lexionn,  cata- 
logue, vocabulary, gkwsary,  nomenclature... .  484 

TO  NOMINATE— to  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONFORMIST— heredck,  schlamaiick,  see- 

urian,  dieseater,  nonconformist ^ 09 

NOTE— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion  447 

NOTE— remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, commentary 451 

TO  NOTE— to  mark,  note,  notice 430 

NOTED— distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent. Illustrious  473 

NOTED— noted,  notnrioos.^ 473 

NOTICE— Information,  intelligence,  notice,  advice  195 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  lieed, 

nottee 499 

TO  NOTICE— to  mentkm,  notice 451 

TO  NOTICE— to  mark,  note,  notice 490 

TO  NOTICE— to  notke,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION— conception,  notion 73 

NOTION— perception,  idea,  emieeption,  notton. .    75 

NOTION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

NOTORIOUS— niited,  notork>ttS 473 

NOT^VlTHSI'ANDING-however,  yet,  never- 

theleas,  notwithatandfiig 951 

NOVEL— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 48T 

NOVEL— fteah,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 988 
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TO  NOUBISn— to 

Jf OXIOUS— burtAil,  pernieloua,  nozious, 

MUMB— numb,  beoumbed,  torpid 

TO  NUMBER— to  calcuUbB,  compute,  rackos, 

eoaot  or  account,  number 

HUMERAL      f 

mJMBRICAL  >nameioiM,  somenl,  immerical 

NUMEROUS    ) 

MUPTl  A1J9— maniace,  weddinf,  nuptJale 

TO  NURTURE— 10  nouiiab,  nurture,  cliariah.«. 

OBDURATE— hard,  caBoue,  hardened,  obdorate 

OBEDIENT-^uttful,  obedient,  rHpeelAii 

OBEDIENT— obedient,  aubmMve,  obeequloua. . 

OBJECT— aim,  object,  end 

OBJECT— object,  eubjeet. .,.. 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppoee 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  and  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject lo 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  beeltatlon,  oltfeo- 
tion 

OBJECTION-obJectton,  difficulty,  exception... 

OBLATION— oAsrliif,  oblaUon 

OBUGATION— duty,  obHgalkm 

TO  OBLI6E-to  bind,  oblige,  engager 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force,  neceeel- 
tale 

OBLIGING— dvll,  obliging,  complaleant 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  reae 
or  eraee,  eflkce,  cancel,  obliterate 

OBLIVION-forgelfulneaB,  obHvkm 

OBLONG— oblong,  oval 

OBLOQUY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 

OBNOXIOUS-obnoxloue,  oflbndve 

OBNOXIOUS-«ubJect,  liable,  exposed,  obnoz- 
looa 

OBSCURE— dark,  obicure,  dim,  myetarioba 

TO  OBSCURE— to  ecUpee,  obicure 

OBSEQUIES— Aineral,obeequlea 

OBSEQUIOUS-obedlent,  eubmlmive,  obeequl- 
one 

OBSERVANCE— Ibrm,  ceremony,  right,  obaerv- 
ance 

OBSERVANCE— obeervaiion,  okMertrance 

OBSERVANT— mindful,  regardful,  obeerrant. . . 

OBSERV ATION-iibaervatlou,  obeervance 

OBSERVATION— remark,  ofaaervatloo,  note,  an- 
notation, comment,  commentary 

TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  obeertre,  fulfil 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  obwrve 

TO  OBSERVE— to  obterre,  watch 

TO  OBSERVE-^  eee,  perceive,  obeerve 

OBSERVER-tooker-oo,  apectator,  beholder,  ob- 
aerver 

OBSOLEl'E— old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antique, 
old  fiwhioned,  obioiete 

OBSTACLE— difficulty,  impediment,  obMacle  ... 

OBSTINATE-obatinate,  oontumacione,  beady, 
•lubbom,  headatrong 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede, 
obMruet 

TO  OBTAIN— to  acquire,  obuin,  gain,  win, earn 

TO  OBTA  IN— to  get,  g jln,  obtain,  procure 

TO  OBTRUO£-<oin;nide,  obtrude 


377  TO  OBVlATE-topravent, obviate, piecJode.... 
4M  OBVIOUS-apparent,  viaible,  dear,  plain,  obvi- 

37SI;        ooa,  evident,  manifeit 

!  TO  OCCASION— to  caoae,  occasion,  create 

439  OCCASION— occaaion,  opportuniqr 

i  OCCASION— occaak>a,neoeaaity 

OCCASION  AL-occasional,  caittal 

OCCULT— eecret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myito. 

rioiie 

OCCUPANCY  I 

OCCUPATION  jow^n^ncy*  occupation 

373  OCCUPATION— buaineis,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocatloa 

TO  OCCUPY— to  bold,  occupy,  poaieei 

OCCURRENCE— event,  lncidett^«  accident,  ad- 
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ODD— particular,  Angular,  odd,  strange,  eecen- 
trick 

ODD— odd,  uneven 

ODIOUS— hateAil,  odious 

ODOUR— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  ftngraooe 

OF  COURSE-naturally,  in  ooune,  ooiMequently, 
of  cottiae 

OFFENCE— offlmce,  trespass,  tranegrMion,  mto- 
demeanour,  misdeed,  affioat 

TO  OFFEND-to  displease,  offend,  vex 

OFFENDER-oibnder,  delinqoent 

OFFENDING  >   ^  ^        „.__, 

OFFENSIVE  J  »»"<»*»«.  o*~l^e 

OFFENSIVE-obnoxlous,offimslve 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  oflfer,  preeent,  exhibit 

TO  OFFER— to  oflbr,  bid,  tender,  propose 

106  OFFERING-offering,  oblation 

148  OFFICE-bttslnesi,  office,  duty 

OFFICE--oace,  place,  chaige,  ftinctlon 

140   OFFICE-beneflt,  service,  good,  office 

480  ^  OFnCIOUB— active,  busy,  officious 

480 ,  OFFSPRING-oflbpring,  progeny,  tasue 

84  OFTEN— often,  fteqwmtly 

OLD— elderly,  aged,  oU 

OLD-oM,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old-l^ 
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OLDER— senior,  elder,  older 

OLD-FASHIONED,  vidt  OLD. 
OLD-TIMES— formerly,  In  times  past,  old  times 

or  days  of  yore,  ancientiy,  or  in  ancient  times 

OMEN— omen,  piognoitlck,  prepage 

TO  OMrr— to  neglect,  omit 

ON  ONE'S  GUARD— aware,  on  0De*s  guard,  ap. 

prixed, 


nit,   encounter,    chaige. 


ONE    1         ^  ^        ,_ 

onlyI~'»'*"*^^'^- 

ONSET — attack, 

onset 

ONWARD— onward,  forward,  progremive 

OPAQUI^-opaque,  dark 

OPEN— landid,  open,  sincere 

OPEN— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain 

OPENING— opening,  aperture,  cavity 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 

OPERATION— work,  operation 

OPINI ATED   1  opinlated  or  opinlative,  ooncelt- 

OPINIATIVE\     ed,  egoistical 

i  I  OPINION— opinion,  senUment,  notion 
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OPPONENT— enemy,  foe,  tdTenary,  opponent, 

entacoiilflt 134 

OPPORTUNITY— occasion,  opportunity 416 

TO  OPPOSE— to  combat,  oppose 134 

ro  OPPOSE— to  contradici,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  ol^t,  oppose 118 

TO  OPPOSE-to  oppose,  tetlit,  thwart,  with- 
stand  114 

OPPOSITE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

OPPROBRIUM— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium  108 
TO  OPPUGN— to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  op- 
pugn .: 115 

OPTION— opUon,  choice 834 

OPULENCE— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  atSuence  340 

ORAL- verbal,  vocal,  oral 468 

ORATION— address,  speech,  oration,  harangue. .  461 
ORATORY— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rheto- 

rick 468 

ORB— circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 175 

TO  ORDAIN  )  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER    J     dain 184 

ORDER— class,  order,  rank,  degree 876 

ORDER— command,  order,    iqjunction,  precept, 

mandate J85 

ORDER-<lire<<lon,  order 813 

ORDER— order,  method,  rale 876 

ORDER— succession,  series,  order 871 

ro  ORDER— to  place,  dispose,  order 878 

ORDINARY— common, vulgar,  ordinary,  mean.. 

DRI  PICE— orifice,  perforation 402 

ORIGIN       )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

original}     rise 898 

ORIGlNAL---primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal   874 

OSTENSIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 510 

OSTENT AT10N-«how,  parade,  ostenutlon ....  453 

OVAL— oblong,  oval 950 

OVER— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 870 

OVERBALANCE — ^to   overbalance,  outweigh, 

preponderate 806 

TO  OVERBEAR— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue   144 

OVERBEARING— impertous,  k>rdly,  domineer- 
ing, overbearing  185 

TO  OVERCOME— to  conquer,  vanqnish, subdue, 

overcome,  Murmount 144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  353 
TO  OVERHEAR— to liear,  hearken,  overhear  ..  422 
TO  OVERPOWER— 10  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

rout,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to  overbear,  overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue J44 

TO  O VKRRU  LE-ovemile,  supersede 806 

OVERRULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling 805 

TO  OV  ERRUN        )  to  ovetvpread,  overran,  ra- 

TO  OVERSPREADS     vage 507 

OVERSIGHT — inadvertency,  Inattenlton,  over- 

siehi 433 

OVERSIGIIT—lnspection.  oveiilght,  superintend- 
ence  813 

TO  OVERTHROW— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,    * 
rout,  overthrow 143 


TO  OVERTHROW  )  to  ovettnrn,  aabvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN      )     throw,  Invert,  reverse  ..  503 
TO  OVERWHELM — ^to  overttear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERWHELM— to  overwhelm,  crash 504 

OUTCRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  OUTDO— to  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  outdo ...  873 

OUTLINES— sketch,  ouUlnes 338 

TO  OUTLIVE— to  ouUive,  survive 840 

OUTRAGE— affront,  Insult, outrage 121 

OUTSIDE — show,  outside,  semblance,  appear- 
ance  453 

OUTWARD— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  OUTWEIGH— to  overbalance,  preponderate, 

outweigh 806 

TO  OWN— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  448 
OWNER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master . .  838 

PACE— pace,  step 301 

PACIPICK— peaceable,  peaceful,  paclflck 308 

TO  PACIFY— to  appease,  ealm,   pacify,  quiet, 

still 361 

PAGAN— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

PAIN— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PAINT— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  . .  338 

PAIR— couple,  brace,  pair.. 434 

PALATE— palate,  taste 519 

PALE— pale,  pallid,  wan 360 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 18S 

TO  PALLIATE— to  gloss,  varalsb,  paDiate 5lS 

PALLID— pale,  pallid,  wan 300 

TO  PALPITATE — to   palpitate,  flutter,  pant, 

gasp 305 

PA  N EG YRICK— encomium,  eukigy,  panegyrick"  130 

PANG— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 30S 

PARABLE— parable,  allegory 538 

P  A  RA  DE— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

PARASITE— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 5S8 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon 188 

TO  PARDON— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit    87 

PARDONABLE— venial,  pardonable 188 

TO  PARE— toped,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  pari  lament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

PARSIMONIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimo- 
nious, niggardly 161 

PARSIMONY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony  ..  161 
PARSON— clergyman,  paraon,  priest,  minister. . .    85 

PART— part,  division,  portion,  ahare 485 

PART— part,  piece,  patch 489 

TO  PART— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  PARTAKE         }  to  partake,  ahare,  partlcl- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  J     pate 486 

PARTICULAR— circumstantial,  minute,  particu- 
lar     173 

PARTICULAR— exact,  nice,  particular,  punc- 
tual   803 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  eccentrick, 

odd,  strange 385 

PARTICULAR— particular;  Individual 859 

PARTICULAR— peculiar, api»ropriate,  particular  831 
PARTICULAR— special,  speciflck,  partleolar ...  859 
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PARTICUL  ASLY— enpedally,  partleularly,  prin- 
cipally, etaiefly S06 

PARTISAN— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

PAETNER— eolteagoe,  partner,  coadjutor,  aaalat- 

ant 491 

PARTNERSHIP— aanciatton,  society,  company, 

partnership 488 

PARTY— lacUon,  party 909 

PASSAGE— course,  race,  passage Sr75 

PASSIONATE— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irasci- 
ble  119 

PASSIYE-paasive,  submissive 149 

PASaiYE— paUent,  pasBiye 149 

PASTIIffi— amusement,  entertainment,  diversion, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

PATCH— part,  piece,  patch 486 

PATHETICK— moving,  afleeUng,  pathetick 301 

PATIENCE— fwtience,  endurance,  resignation ...  140 

PATIENT— patient,  passive 149 

PATIENT— invalid,  patient 367 

PAUPER— poor,  pauper 347 

TO  PAUSE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

PAT — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

W •' IW 

PEACE— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

PEACEABLE  )  . ,  ,,.«.. 

PEACEFUL    i  P"*^'*'*^  I«««f«^  pncifick. .. . 
PEASANT— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind, 

rastick  clown 336 

PECULIAR— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular . . .  S31 

PEEL-eldn,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

TO  PEEL— to  peel,  pare 5Ul 

PEEVISH — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 315 

PELLUCID— peUucld,  transparent 477 

PENALTY— fine,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 201 

TO  PENETILATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 

'    iaie,lM>re 402 

PENETRATION — discernment,  discrimination, 

penetration 71 

PENETRATION— penetration,  acuteneas,  saga- 

eUy 401 

PENITENCE— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

PENMAN— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

PENURIOUS— economical,  saving,  spariag,  penu- 
rious, thrifty,  niggardly 161 

PENURY — ^poverty,  indigence,  want,  penury, 

need 34C 

PEOPLE— people,  nation 494 

PEOPLE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 495 

PEOPLE— people,  persons,  folks 495 

TO  PERCEIVE — to  perceive,  discern,  dtslin- 

gnish 483 

TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 483 

PERCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion     75 

PERCEPTION— sentiment,  sensation,  perceptions  J76 
PEREMPTORY— positive,  absolute,  peremptory- 188 

PERFECT— accomplished,  perfect 

PERFECT— complete,  perfect,  finished S87 

PERFIDIOUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous  594 

TO  PERFORATE— 10  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 

iale,boie 409 


PERFORATION— orifice,  perforation 409 

TO  PERFORM— to  effect,  produce,  perform 9^9 

TO  PERFORM— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 9^ 

PERFORMANCE — production,  work,  perform- 
ance  399 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer 908 

PERFUMED— smell,  scent,  odour,  fragrance,  pei^ 

fume 511 

PERIL— danger,  hazard,  peril 171 

PERIOD— sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase . .  464 
PERIOD— lime,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha ....  907 

TO  PERISH— to  perish,  die,  decny 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn ....  09 
PERMANENT— durable,  lasting,  permanent ....  966 
PERMISSION— leave,  liberty,  permission,  Ucense  255 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  tolerate, 

wtbr 157 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 159 

PERNICIOUS— destructive,  ruinoos,  pernicious. .  504 
PERNICIOUS— hurtful,  noxious,  noisome,  perni- 
cious  406 

TO  PERPETRATE— to  perpetrate,  commit 906 

PERPETUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant..  965 

TO  PERPLEX— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  PERPLEX— to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle  413 
TO  PERSEVERE  )  to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
TO  PERSIST        \     sist,  pursue,  prosecute...    964 

TO  PERSIST— to  insist,  persist 965 

PERSONS— people,  persons,  folks 405 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  peraptcuity 477 

TO  PERSUADE— to  exhort,  persuade 319 

TO  PERSUADE — to  n^rsuade,  entice,  prevail 

upon 313 

PERSUASION— conviction,  persuasion 79 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 397 

PERVERSE — awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

PESTILENTIAL— contagious,  epidemical,  pesti- 
lential   190 

PETITION— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PETTY— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile . .  457 
PETULANT— captious,  cross,  peevish,  fretful, 

petulant 315 

PHANTOM— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  ghost, 

spectre  icw. 479 

PHRASE— eentence,  propoeilton,  period,  phrase. .  464 
PHRASE  )  diction,  phrase,  phraseology, 

phraseology!     style 463 

PHRENSY— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 981 

TO  PICK— to  choose,  pick,  select 934 

PICTURE— likeness,  picture,  image,  e(Bgy 539 

TO  PICTURE,  vide  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

PIECE— part,  piece,  patch 488 

TO  PIERCE— 10  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  403 

TO  PILE— heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

PILL AOE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

PILLAR— pillar,  column  .*. 499 

TO  PINCH— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 300 

TO  PINE— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 36ft 

PIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 80 

PIQUE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique ...  381 
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PITEOUB-pltMNM,  dolefbl,  woM,  meAil 411 

PITEOUS    \ 

PITIABLE  SpiMo«ii,pltl«ble,pltUtal SSB 

PITIFUL    ) 

PrriFUL-meaB,  pltMU,  ■oidM 411 

PITIFULr-cootempUUe,  deipk&Me,  piUAi] lOS 

PITT— filtj,  eoapMrioB 3S8 

PITY— pliy,  mercy 358 

PLACE— offlee,  ptaM,  charge,  ninoUon 33) 

PLACE— ptaoe,BltaftClaB,eiatloii,ixMltlon,poat..  S78 

'  PLACE-plMe,  epoc,  aite 878 

TO  PLACE-to  place,  dlipoee,ordir 378 

TO  PLACE-Ho  put,  place,  lay,  aet SBO 

PLAciD-«allB,  placid,  aerene SOS 

PLAIN— apiiarent,  vlalble,  dear,  plain,  oinioaa, 

eiident,  BianlflMt ^ 478 

PLAIN— even,  amootb,  lerel,  plain 435 

PLAIN — f^ank,  candid,  Ingenuoua,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

PLAIN— aineere,  boneat,  Uue,  plain 430 

PLAUDIT— applauae,  acclamaUon,  ptaodtt 130 

PLAUSIBLE — colourable,  specloua,  oMenalUe, 

plauaibie,  feaalble 516 

PLAY~^ay,Kame«8port 384 

PLA  YER— actor,  player,  perfbrmer »B 

TO  PLEAD— apologlae,  defend,  JuatUy,  ezcuae, 

eiculpate,  plead 181 

PLEADER-defender,  advoeatt,  pleader 180 

PLEASANT— afreeable,  pleannt,  pleaaing 159 

PLEASANT— f^cetioaa,conyer>ible,  pleasant.  Jo- 
cular, Jocoae 401 

TO  PLEASE— 10  saiisfy,  pleaae,  gratify 

PLEASED— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

PLBASINO— agreeable,  pleaaani,  pleasing ISB 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleaaure 3S7 

PLEASURE— pleaaure,  joy,  delight,  charm 3D3 

PLEDGE— depoalie,  pledge,  lecurlty 18:! 

PLEDGE— earneai;  pledge 184 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambaandor,  plenipoten- 
tiary, envoy,  deputy S14 

PLENITUDE— fulneaa,  plenitude 341 

PIiENTEOUS  )  plentiful,   plenteoua,  abundant, 
PLENTIFUL  )     copious,  ample 341 

PLIANT    <  *«^*«»  Pl*»*l«t  pliant,  sopple 300 

PLIGHT— altuatlon,  condition,  sute,  predicament, 

pllght,caae 879 

PLOT— comMnatkm,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 489 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tog 303 

PLUNDER— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

TO  PLUNGB-lo  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  POINT— to  aim,  point,  level 3S4 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out.  Indicate, 

mark 451 

TO  POI8R-to  potae,  balance 970 

POISON— poison,  venom..  V 503 

POLITE      j  ?•*!•••  pollriiad,  Mfinad,  genlM. .. .  181 

POLITE-etyn,  polite 198 

POLITICK    {p^nje^ppiitfck an 

POLITICAL  <'^""^'^        " 

TO  POIIjUTE— to  contaminate,  deiUe,  poOnle, 
taint,0Qrrupl • 199 


POMP— magnificence,  aplendour,  pomp 451 

POMPOUS— maglsierial,  miOc*tlcki>Uit«)7>  ponp* 

ona,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muae. . .    78 
PONDEROUS— beavy,  burdensome,  ponderous, 

weighty 378 

POOR— poor,  pauper 347 

POPULACE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility. . .  495 

PORT— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  PORTEND— to  augur,  pfosage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  94 

PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 488 

PORTION— part,  division,  portion,  share 408 

POSmON-^—place,  situation,  station,  position, 

pnet 878 

POSITION— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  atti- 
tude, pnoture,  position 898 

POSITION— tenet,  position .'   80 

POSITIVE— actual,  real,  positive 898 

POSmVE— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 414 

POSmVE-definite,  positive 458 

POSITIVE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory 188 

TO  POSSESS— to  have,  possess 937 

TO  POSSESS— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 836 

POSSESSIONS— goods,  possessions,  property. ...  349 
POSSESSOR— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  maa- 

ter 838 

POSSIBLE-possible,  practicable,  practical 394 

POST— place,  sihiation,  station,  position,  post. ...  878 
POSTERIOR — subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  878 

TO  POSTPONE— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 909 

POSTURE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  poa- 

ture,  attitude,  position 995 

POTENT— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENTATE— prince,  monarch,  aovereign,  po* 


POVERTY— poverty,  indigence,  want,  penary, 

need 348 

TO  POUND— to  break,  bruise,  aqueese,  pound, 

crush 801 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spin,  sbed.^ 348 

POWER— power,  strength,  force,  autlioriiy,  do- 
minion   188 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

PRACTICABLE  »  .^  .,    ^  ^  ,  m^ 

PRACTICAL       \  »*^"*'  P»«c«««t*^  l««te«»  » 
PRACTICFz-custom,  habit,  manner,  practice...  389 

TO  PRACTISE— to  exercise,  practise 39i 

TO  PRAISE— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol  138 

PRAISEWORTHY-comroendable,  pralKWorthy, 

laudable 131 

PR ANK— frolick,  gambol,  prank 398 

TO  PRATE       { to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TOPRATTLBt     prattie 499 

PRAYER— prayer,   petition,   request,  enUeaty, 

auit 87 

PRECARIOUS — doubtful,  dnbioua,  nneartain, 

prscarioua - 98 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  pieeedenoe,  pralerence, 

pre-eminence  * .' 8T8 

PRECEDENT— example,  preeedant SH 
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Pl£t'EDING~«nl0c«deiit,  pfeeedtng,  previotw, 

foregiiiiif ,  anierlor,  prior,  former 97S 

FABCKPT—cominftnd,  order,  kOuncUoo,  precept, 

inei4ilate .  • • 185 

PBECEPT— doelrine,  precept,  principle 80 

rEBCKFT— nrazim,  preeepc,  rule,  law SI  1 

PRECIOUS-vatnable,  praelc  in,  cuatly 437 

FBECIPlTANCY-mibnea,  temerity,  baadiMM, 

precipitancy M3 

FRECISB— accHnie,  eiacc,  predM 903 

TO  PEBCLUDE~to  praveni,  obviate,  preclude  S9B 
PKECUKSOR— forpninoer,  pracunor,  meeeenger, 

liarfaiiiger 915 

PEEDICAMENT—eltuatioB,  oonditioD,  state,  pre- 
dicament, pli(bt,caae 970 

TO  PSEDICT— to  forelel,  predict,  prognoeiicate, 

propbesy 04 

PKEDOMINANT— prevailii«,  prevalent,  over- 
ruling, predominant 905 

PRE-  EMINENCE— priority,  precedence,  pre>enii- 

nenee,  preAtrenee 973 

PAEFACE— prelude,  preflice....^ 931 

TO  PKEFER^lo  cbooee,  prefer. 

TO  PREFER— to  encourafe,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 318 

FREFBBABLB-ell«ible,  pKferaMe 934 

PREFERENCE — ^priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference  •*«•.*••••«•••.•.■••.•••.•  973 

PKEJUDICE--bia8,  pnyudice,  piepoaKailon IGO 

PREJUDICE-dindvaotacB,  Injury,  burt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice ' 

PRELIMINAR  Y—previoua,  prdimioary,  prepara- 
tory, Inlroduclory 974 

PRELUDE— prelude,  preface 931 

TO  PREMI.se— to  premise,  prenime 931 

PREMEDITATION— rorcsifbt,forethOttsht,  fore- 
cast, premeditaliou 309 

TO  PREPARE— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. . .  154 
PREPARATORY— previous,  preliminary,  prepa- 

'  rainry,  inuodoeiory 974 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to ovetlmlance,  prepon- 
derate, outweigh  906 

PREPOSSESSION — Mas,  preposeesilon,  preju- 
dice   160 

PREPOSSESSION— ben^  bias,  Inciinaiion,  pre- 

poosiissioo ISO 

PREPOSTEROUS — ^irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 

prepiaiterous 01 

PREROGATIVE— privilege,  prerogative,  immu- 
nity, eiemplion  998 

PRESAGE— omen,  prerogative,  presage 03 

TO  PRESAGE— <o  augur,  prssage,  forebode,  be- 

tolten,  portend 94 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  appoint, prescribe,  ordain. .  184 

TO  PRBifiCRIBE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

PRESCRIPTION— usage,  custom,  preseription . .  394 
PRESENT— gift,  ptesem,  donaUon,  beneflKtion. .  164 
TO  PRESENT— lo  give,  oftr,  present,  exhibit. . ..  163 

TO  PRE8BNT-10  fanradoee,  prewnt 163 

TO  PRESERVE— to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

TO  PRESERVE— 10  save,  spare,  preserve,  pio- 

lect ( 170 

TO  PRESS— 4o  press,  squeeae,  pinch,  gripe 300 

PRESSING— pieislagi  Ufsc^  tmpoiuinaie. ...     188 


TO  PRE8UME-«>  premise,  | 
PRESUMING— presumptive,  prssumptuous,  pre- 
suming  938 

PRESUM  PTION— arrogance,  presumption — . .  931 
P  RESU  HPTl  V£     1  presumptive,  presumptuous, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  \     presuming 93t 

PRETENCE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 
cuse  99i 

TO  PRETEND— to  feign,  pretend 598 

TO  PRETEND— to  aAct,  pretend 999 

PRETENSION— pretendon,  claim 939 

PRETENSION  *  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 

PRETEXT        \     Cttse 9» 

PRBTTY-beaulilVil,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,  ruliug,  overruling, 

prevalent,  predominant 90S 

TO  PREVARICATE— lo  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate  990 

TO  PREVENT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  *..  9SB 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 9S0 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude...  950 
PREVIOUS— -antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 972 

PREVIOUS— previous,  preliminary,  preparatory, 

introductory 974 

PREY— booty,  spoil,  prey ^ 500 

PRICE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 136 

PRICE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

PRIDE— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE— pride,  haugbtlnen,  loMiiem,  dignity ....  100 
PRIEST— clergyman,  parson,  prieM,  minister ....  8S 
PRIMARY    }  prinisry,  primitive,  pristine,  origl- 

PRiMiTIVB>     nal 974 

PRINCE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— chief,  principal,  main 906 

PRINCIPALLY-espeeially,  particulariy,  prind- 

pally,  chiefly 906 

PRINCIPLE— doctrine)  precept,  principle 80 

PRINCIPLE— principle,  motive 913 

PRINT— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  prim,  engraving 45q 

PRIOR— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previ- 
ous, anterior,  prior,  former 979 

PRIORITY— priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence, 

preference S7S 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  prlstlce,  origi- 
nal  974 

PRIVACY— privacy,  retireanent.  seelusion 9SS 

PRIVILEGE— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 92ji 

PRIVILEGE-righc,  claim,  privilege 998 

PRIZE— capture,  selsnre,  priw SOI 

TO  PRIZE— to  value,  prlie,eaieem 431 

PROBABILITY— chance,  probability 176 

PROBITY-^ionesty,  nprightneai.  Integrity,  pro- 
bity  491 

TO  PROCEED— CO  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  PROCEED-lo  arte,  proesed,  issue,  spring, 

flow,  emanate * 901 

PROCEEDING— proeeedli«,  tramaetlon 333 


PROCEEDING  > 


PROCESS 


proceeding,  process,  progrem. , 


PROCESSION    proeesrioa,  trala,  retiant 400 
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TO  PROCLAIM— to  anmrance, proclaim,  publiih, 

■dvertbe" 443 

TO  PROCLAIM— to  declare,  puUuh,  proclaim..  442 
PROCLAMATION— decree,  edict,  prucianiaUoo  443 
TO  PROCRASTINATE— to  delay,  defer,  poet- 
pone,  procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard.  •  SOO 
TO  PROCURE^— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure... .  306 
TO  PROCURB— to    provide,  procure,   fumUii 

nipply 309 

PRODIGAIf— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavlah,  pro- 

Aim 342 

PRODIGIOUS— enormout,  prodigious,  moiwtroua  3S0 
PRODIGY— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,   prodigy, 

monster 40B 

PRODUCE— production,  produce,  product 380 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  PRODUCE— to  eilbct,  produce,  perform 380 

TO  PRODUCE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  S02 

PRODUCT         I  

PRODUCTION  l'™'"**'"''*^""*''*^"'*-  ^ 
PRODUCTION— production,  performance,  work  3S0 

PROF ANE— irreligious,  profane,  impious 03 

TO  PROFESS— to  profess,  declare 442 

PROFESSION— business,  trade,  profession,  art. .  331 
PROFICIENCY— progress,  proflclency.  Improve- 
ment  804 

PROFIT— advantage,  profit 398 

PROFIT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 307 

PROFLIGATE— profligate,  a!>andoned,  reprobate  349 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  profundity 350 

PROFUSE— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  34S 

PROFUSENESS)        -    .  * 

PROFUSION        J  P~f"rion.  P«><V«ness 342 

PROGENITORS— forefkthers,  ancertors,  progeni- 
tors  900 

PROGENY— offi>pring,  progeny,  Issue 391 

PROONOSTICKr-omen,  presage,  prognostick ...    08 
TO  PROGNOSTIC  ATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate, prophesy..... 94 

PROGRESS— proceeding,  proceo,  progress 333 

PROGRESS— progress,  proficiency,  Improvemenl  304 
PROGRESS         i  progrev,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION  )     advancement 804 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,  progressive  308 
TO  PROHIRIT-io    forbid,   prohlbl^   Interdict, 

proscribe 823 

PROJECT-  design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

PROLIFICK— fertile,  fruitful,  prolifick 341 

PROLIX— dUnise,  prolix 464 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard S60 

PROMIN  ENT— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

PROMISCUOUS— promiscuous,  indiscriminate. .  884 

PROMISE— promise,  engagement,  word 817 

TO  PROMOTE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward « 319 

PROMPT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 862 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 997 

TO  PROMUIiG  ATE— to  publish,  promulgate,  di- 
vulge, reveal,  disclose 443 

SONENESS— toellnatioo,  tendency,  propenilty, 

proneness 160 

TO  PRONOUNCE— to  utter,  speak,  articulatn, 
proooance  « t     490 


.  r. 


PROOF— argument,  i 

PROOF— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

PROOF— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  310 

PROP— staff,  stay,  prop,  support .  .*. 838 

TO  PROPAGATE— to  speed,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 34S 

PROPENSITY— IncUnatkm,  tendency,  proneness, 

propensity 160 

PROPER— right.  Just,  proper 430 

PROPERTY— goods,  property,  poascsslous 340 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  attribute 938 

PROPITIOUS— Avourable,  auspicious,  propltloua  190 
TO  PROPHESY- to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  raUo 434 

PROPORTiO  N'— symmetry ,  proportion 43S 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate :..  434 

TO  PROPOSE— to  oflbr,  bid,  tender,  propose. .. .  167 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose SS4 

PROPOSITION— sentence,   proposition,  period, 

I>hrase 464 

PROPRIETOR — possessor,    proprietor,  owner, 

maxter 938 

TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 860 

TO  PROSCRIBE-to  fortiid,  prohibit.  Interdict, 

proscribe 983 

TO  PROSECUTE— to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
sist, pursue,  prosecute 964 

PROSELYTE— convert,  proselyte 86 

PROSPECT— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

PROSPECT- view,  prospect,  landscape 470 

TO  PROSPER— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper aOS 

PROSPERITY— well  being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 306 

PROSPEROUS— fortunate,    lucky,    prosperous, 

successful 306 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend, proieci,  vindicate....  M 
TO  PROTECT— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect  179 
TO  PROTEST— to  affirm,   asseverate,  assure,' 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 960 

TO  PRO VE— 10  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  PROVE— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest  444 

PROVERB— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  910 
TO  PROVIDED— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply  390 

PRO  VIDENCB— providence,  prudence 309 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cauikras,  provident 42S 

PROVISION— fare,  provision 513 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  untalize 121 

TO  PROVOKFi— to    awaken,  excite,   provoke, 

rooee,  stir  up 3]f 

TO  PROVOKE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 309 

PRUDENCES— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence..  400 

PRUDENCE— prudence,  providence 399 

PRUDENCE— wisdom,  prudence 400 

PRUDENT        > 


PRUDENTIAL  > 


prudent,  pradentlal. 


TO  PRY— to  piy,  scmtlnlse,  divt  Into. . .  r .99 
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PB  flNG— canons,  prying,  ioqnlaitlTa 90 

TO  PUBLISH— lo  aonouiice,  proclaim^  adverttoe, 

publirii 443 

TO  PUBLISH— to  declare,  publish,  proclaim....  USt 
TO  PUBLISH— to  publish,  promulgaie,  divulge, 

reveal,  diseloae 443 

PUERnJE^yottthful,  JavenDo,  puerile 401 

TO  PULL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull, 

pluck,  tug.* 303 

PUNCTUAL— exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual..  903 
PUNISHMENT— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment  804 

PUPIL— wsholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

TO  PURCHASE— to  buy,    purchase,   bargain, 

cheapen 335 

PUBPOSE— sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. .  535 
TO  PURPOSE— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean  533 

TO  PURPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 534 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  pursue S71 

TO  PURSUE— to  continue,  peraeTere,   perrist, 

pursue,  prosecute > 964 

TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 980 

ro  PUTREFY— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

TO  QUAKE— 10  shake,  Uemble,  shudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

aUALIFICATION — qualification,  accomplish- 
ment  989 

aUALlFIED— competent,  fitted,  qualified J54 

TO  QUALIFY— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. .  154 
ro  QUALIFY— to  qualify,  temper,  humour....  386 
OF  QUALITY— 4>r  Hishion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
tinction  474 

QUALITY— iiuality,  property,  attribute S32 

QUANTITY— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

QUARREL— iUflerence,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterca- 
tion   133 

QUARREL— <iuarrel,  broil,  feud,  aflfray  or  fray. .  133 
QUARTER— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 408 

Su^ON!^"*^*«»^""y ^ 

TO  QUES'^ION— to  doubt,  question,  dispute....  OS 
TO  QUESTION— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  inter- 
rogate     07 

QUICKNESS— qnlcknesB,   swlftnees,    fleetness, 

celerity,  rapidity,  velocity 902 

QUIET— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

QUIET— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  QUIET— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 

TO  QUIT— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 955 

TO  QUIVER— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,^  qui- 
ver, quake 305 

TO  QUOTE-to  cite,  quote 460 

RACE— course,  race,  passage 975 

RACE— fiunily,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

RACK— race,  generation,  breed 407 

TO  RACK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

RADIANCB-fBdlanee,  brilliancy 475 

ro  RADIATE— CO  shine,  gUtter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

RAGE— anger,  eholer,  rage,  ftary 110 

RAGI^madness,  phrensy,  rage,  ftiry 981 

TO  RAIdfi—M  lieighteD,  ratae,  aggravate 355 
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TO  RAISE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  394 
TO  RALLY— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,^  raUy, 

banter 103 

RAMBLE— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt. . .  3IB 
TO  RAMBLE— to  wander,  ttroil,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 196 

RANCOUR-hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour  ...  137 
RANCOUR— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique  381 

TO  RANGEr— to  class,  arrange,  range 977 

TO  RANGE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range • 196 

RANK— class,  order,  rank,  degree 976 

TO  RANSOM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

RAPACIOUS— rapaeious,  ravenous,  voradous. .  50^ 
RAPIDITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  eele 

rity,  rapidity,  velocity 968 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 50? 

RAPTURE— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

RARE— rare,  scarce,  singular 950 

TO  RASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflfaco,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

RASH— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 391 

RASHNESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  preci- 
pitancy  i8f 

RATE— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATE— tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

RATE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 430 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 438 

RATIO— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATION  Air— rational,  reasonable .'. 71 

RAVAGE— ravage,  desolation,  devastation 506 

TO  RAVAGE— to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. .  507 
RAVENOUS— rapacious, ravenous,  voracious...  507 

RAY— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 470 

TO  RAZE— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy  505 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend .»  348 

READY— easy,  ready 363 

READY— ready,  apt,  prompt 997 

REAL— actual,  real,  piDsitive 908 

REAL— Intrinsick,  genuine,  real 437 

TO  REALIZE-to  ftiMI,  accomplish,  realize....  980 

REALM— state,  realm,  eomroonwealth 180 

RE  A  SON— argument,  reason,  proof. 77 

REASON— cause,  reason,  motive 77 

RE ASON— consideration,  reason 77 

REASON-.eake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. .  535 
REASONABLE— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reason- 
able....  498 

REASONABLE— rational,  reasonable 71 

REBELLION— contumacy,  rebellion 910 

REBELLION— insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion, 

revolt 908 

TO  REBOUND— to  rebound,  reverberate,  reooU  305 
TO  REBUFF— to  reAise,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebufl" 939 

TO  REBUKE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  r». 

prove,  rebuke. HO 

TO  RECALL  i  to  alidnre,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  S     recall 9417 

TO  RECAPITULATE-to  repeat,  reeitfi,  reeapl< 

tulate,  rehearse 468 

TO  RECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw,  re- 
tire, secede  / 9S8 

RECEIPT— feoeipt,  reception 931 
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TO  RECEIVB— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  RECEIVE— to  admit,  receive 335 

BEOENT—  freBli,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern. ...  368 

EECEPTION— receipt,  reception 333 

RECIPROC A L— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

RECtPROCriT— iniercliangc,  exchange,  recipro- 
city  334 

REOlTAL—relation,  recital,  narration 4M 

TO  RECITE— to  repeal,  recite,  retieane,  recapi- 
tulate  465 

TO  RECKON — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 438 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoning 433 

TO  RECLAIM— to  reclaim,  reform 303 

TO  RECLINE— to  recline,  repose 363 

TO  RECOGNISE— to  recognise,  acknowledge  ..  442 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil . . .  305 
RECOLLECTION— memory,, remembrance,  re- 
collection, reminiscence  73 

RECOMPENSE — compensation,  amends,  satia- 
(kction,  remuneration,  recomiiensc,  requital. .  438 

RECOMPENSE— gratuity,  recompense 44U 

TO  RECONCILE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  regiBter . . .  468 

RECORD— record,  register,  archive 460 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe  ....  460 
TO  RECOVER— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

BECOVEl^— recovery,  rcatoration 440 

RECREATION— amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

TO  RECRUIT— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 

cmlt 440 

TO  RECTIFY- to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better SOI 

RECTITUDE— rectitude,  uprightness 438 

TO  REDEEM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

REDRESS— redrew,  relief 365 

TO  REDUCE-to  reduce,  lower 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess   343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  REFER- to  allude,  reflsr,  hint,  suggest 38G 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 336 

REPINED— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel ISO 

REFINEMENT— cultivation,  cSviliuitlon,  reflne- 

roent .196 

TO  REFLECT— lo  consMer,  reflect % 78 

TO  REFLECT — to  think,  reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der     76 

REFLECTION— insinuation,  reflection 337 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend.  Improve,  mend,  better 801 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 803 

REFORM  ) 

REFORMATION  { 

REFRACTORY— anruly,  ungOTenutble,  refVae- 
tory  ..•..••••......•.•.......•.»•..•.....,, 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refhUn 844 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  reflreah,  renovate  re- 
new  -    «  . .  900 

REFUGE— My lum,  rehige,  sneitar,  retrett  518 

¥e  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse «  -.«.  338 

ttftFUBK— di«p,iedimeot,ar(M^ieaiaiaj]^«    515 


>  reform,  vefonnatloB.. 


TO  REFUSE— to  reftise,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 

bufi* 338 

TO  REFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  dis- 
prove   115 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

REGARD— care,  concern,  regard 43f 

TO  REGARD— to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard. .  431 

TO  REGARD— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 437 

TO  REG  ARD— to  consider,  regard 77 

TO  REGARD— to  ref^r,  relate,  respect,  regard. . .  380 
R EGA RDFUL— mindful,  regardfiil,  observant . . . .  49B 
REGARDLESS — indifferent,   unconcerned,  re- 
gardless   379 

REGIMEN— fbod,  diet,  regimen 514 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter 498 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register  468 

REGISTER— record,  register,  archive 409* 

REGISTER^iist,  roll,  catalogue,  register ^ .  468 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  REGULATE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate...  191 

TO  REGULATE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 906 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  reheune,  re- 
capitulate   465 

REIGN— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECT— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff"  939 

REJOINDER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  460 
TO  RELATE— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard...  396 

TO  RELATED— to  relate,  recount,  describe 466 

RELATED— connected,  related 419 

RELATION— relation,  recitel,  narration 460 

RELATION  )  relafion,  relative,   kindred,  klns- 

RELATIVE  (     man 49i 

RELATIONSHIP— kindred,  relaUonshlp,  afllnity, 

consanguinity 497 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit 856 

RELENTLESS— implacable,  unrelenting,  relenl- 

SB,  Inexorable 381 

RELEV  A  NT— pertinent,  relevant 387 

RELIANCE— dependence,  reliance 416 

RELICKS— leavings,  remains,  reUcks . .  ^ 95$ 

RELIEF— redress,  relief 365 

TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

TO  RELIEVE— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succonr,  re- 
lieve  364 

RELIGIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

TO  RELINaUISH- to  abandon,  desert,  forsake, 

relinquish 943 

TO  RELINaUISH— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish  ..  955 

RELISH— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour  ^ 512 

RELUCTANT— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  re- 

lucuntjoatb 136 

TO  REM AIN— to  continue,  remain,  stey 963 

REMAINDER — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  tesi- 

doe S7D 

REM  ATNS— leavings,  remains,  relicks 95r 

REMARK— -remark,  observation,  comment,  note, 

annotation,  commentary 451 

REMARKABLE— extraordinary,  remarkable  ...  45 1 

TO  REM  ARK— to  notice,  remark,  observe 459 

TO  REMEDY— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

REMEDY— cure,  remedy 365 

REMEMBHANCE— memory,  remembrance,  le- 
coUeciion,  reminiscence... 79 
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B£3IBBiBRANCE&— monament,  memoria],  t«- 

menibrancer 500 

KEMINISCBNCK— memory,  remembreoce,  recol- 
lection, remlniacenoe 73 

KEMlB8-~ncgligent,  remin,  careless,  tbougbtless, 

heedless,  inaitentive 434 

TO  REMIT— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit.*    87 

TO  SEBfrr— to  relax,  remit 850 

£EUN ANT— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue..  270 
TO  REMONSTRATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate   459 

REMORSE — repentance,  penitence,   contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 87 

REMOTE— distant,  fkr,  remote S8B 

REMUNERATION— compensation,  satkfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

TO  REND— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  RENEW        >  to  revive,  refresh,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  5     renew 369 

TO  RENOUNCE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 343 

REN  OWN— fame,  reputation,  renown 473 

RENOWNED— Oimous,  celebrated,  renowned,  U- 

InsirioaB 473 

TO  REPAIR— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit  440 
REPARATION— restoration,  restitution,  repara- 
tion, amends  430 

REPARTEE— retort,  repartee W 

TO  REPAY— to  restore,  return,  repay ^9 

TO  REPB  A  Lr— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  annu)^ 

revoke,  cancel 347 

ro  REPEAT— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  r»capi- 

tolaie 465 

TO  REPEL— to  reftise,  decline,  reject,  r«pel,  rebuff  333 
KEPENTANCE— repenunce,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

REPETITION— repetition,  Uotology 466 

ro  REPINE— to  complahi,  murmur,  repine 409 1 

REPLY— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  respoMe 460  ^ 

REPORT^fkme,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 473  ' 

'  REPOSE— ease, qolet,  rest, repose 368| 

ro  REPOSE— to  redine,  repose 363 

REPREHENSrOlV— reprehension,  reproof. ......  110 

REPRESENTATION— «how,  exhibition,  repre- 

wntadon,  sight,  spectacle 453 

TO  REPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress....  381 

REPRIEVE— reprieve,  respite 857 

TO  REPRIMAND— to  cheek,  chide,  reprimand, 

reprove,  rebnke 110 

REPRISAL— retaliation,  reprifial 440 

REPROACH — discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  die. 

grace 107 

REPROACH— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy  ....  106 
TO  REPROACH— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn 110 

REPROACHFUI^— reproacbfitl,  abusive,  scurrl- 

kMH 100 

REPROBATE — profligate,    abandoned,    repro- 
bate  MO 

TO  REPROBATE— to  reprobaia,  condemn 109 

RKPROOP— reprehension,  reproof 110 

TO  REPROVE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 

110 
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REPUGNANCE — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike, 

hatred,  repugnance 136 

REPUTATION— character,  reputation 478 

REPUTATION— fame,  reputation,  renown 473 

REPUTATION  )  name,   reputation,  credit,  re- 

REPUTE  J     pute €73 

REQUEST- prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit OT 

TO  REQUEST— to  ask,  beg,  rciquest 157 

TO  REQUIRE- to  demand,  lequire 838 

REQUISITE— necessary,  expedient,  esseoUal,  ra- 

qulsite 417 

REQUITAL— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 840 

RESEARCH— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 

senrch,  investigation,  scrutiny '  98 

RESEMBLANCE— likeness,  resemblance,  simi- 
larity or  sipitlitude 538 

RESENTFl^L— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resenunent,  wrath,  Ire, 

Indignation « j]B 

RESERVATION  )                           ,  ,^ 

RESERVE  preserve,  reservation IW 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  retain 178 

TO  R£SLDE-to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit  SK8 

RESIDUE— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue. 
TO  RESIGN— to  abaiidon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate   

TO  RESIGN— to  give  up,  abandon,  forego,  re- 
sign  

RESIGNATION— patience,  endurance,  resigna- 

Uon 14» 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  wiUistand,  thwart,  le- 

Bist J15 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  resolve 323 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 894 

RESOLUTE— decided,  determined,  resolute 334 

RESOLUTION— courage,  fortitude,  resolution. . .  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to. .  40t 

RESOURCE— expedient,  resource 535 

TO  RRSPECT— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  RESPECT— to  honour,  reverence,  respect...  437 
TO  RESPECT— to  refbr,  relate,  respect,  regard..  380 
RESPECTFUL-duUful,  obedient,  respeetftil....  ISO 

RESPITE— interval,  respite 857 

RESPITE— reprieve,  respite 857 

RESPONSE— answer,  reply,  r^inder,  response  400 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,  responsible,  ao- 

countable,  amenable 183 

REST— cessation,  stop,  rest,  Intermission 897 

REST— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 308 

REST— reet,  remainder»  remnant,  resMue S7V 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  REST— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate an 

RESTITUTION  i  restoradon,  resUtution,  repa- 

RESTORATION  ]    ration,  amends 439 

RESTORATION— recovery,  resteration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  rapay 43R 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 890 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repres,  restrain, mipprflH  «  881 
TO  RESTRAIN,  vid9  RESTRICTION. 
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EESrrSAIin'— constraint,  rMtraint,  ratiktion. .  390 
TO  RESTRICT— to  bound,  limit,  coofiDe,circain- 

■eribe,  reetrict 176 

TO  RESTRICT,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
RESTRICTION— constraint,  restrmiut,  rotrlction  990 
RESULT— effect,  consequence,  result,  iesue,  event  390 

TO  RETAIN— lo  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 336 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retain 178 

RET  ALIATION— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

TO  RETARD— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procras- 
tinate, prolong,  protraot,  retard 360 

TO  RETARD— to  retard,  hinder 960 

RETINUE— procession,  train,  retinue 493 

TO  RETIRE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede, 

withdraw...^ 953 

RBTIREMENT—privacj,  retirement,  seclusion. .  953' 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  RETRACT— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  re- 
voke, recall  .i 917 

RETREAT— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  RETREAT— to  recede,  retreat,  tetire,  with- 
draw, secede 953 

RETRIBUTION— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RETRIEVE— to  rftover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit  440 

RETROSPECT— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

TO  RETURN— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  return 207 

TO  REVEAL— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose • 443 

TO  REVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .  119 
REVENGEFUL-resenlful,  revengeful,  vlndicdvc  119 
TO  REVERBERAT&-to  rebound,  reverberate, 

recoil 305 

TO  REVERE         )  to  adore,  reverence,  vene- 

TO  REVERENCE  J     rnle,rev«re 81 

REVERENCE— awe,  reverence,  dread 907 

TO  REVERENCE— to  honour,  reverence,  respect  437 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie 91 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

Invert,  reverse 503 

TO  REVERT— to  revert,  return 337 

REVIEW— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

.REVIEW— revisal,  revision,  review 480 

TO  REVILE-t*  revile,  vilify 108 

REVISAL   )      .    ,        ,  .           ,  ^oft 

REVISION  i  "^'■'*»  wvision,  review 480 

TO  REVIVE— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 
new  960 

TO  REVOKE— io  ab}ure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 
recall..... 347 

TO  REVOKE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 947 

REVOLT- faiBurrecdon,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  908 

REWARD— compensation,  satlsfkctkm,  amends, 
remuneration,  reeompense,  requital,  reward  438 

RHETORICK— elocution,  eloquenee,  oratory,  rhe- 
torkk 4(B 

RICHES— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence ....  340 

RIDICULE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm. . . .'.  104 

TO  RIDICUL^-lo  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

TO  RIDICULE^-to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  raUy, 
banter • 1€8 


RIDICULOUS-laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculoua, 

comicsl  or  comlck,  droll 103 

RIG  HT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

RIGHT— right,  Just,  proper 430 

RIGHT— right,  claim,  privilege 928 

RIGHTEOUS-godty,  righteous 90 

RIGID  >  austere,    rigid,    severe,    rigorous, 

RIGOROUS)     stern 389 

RIGOROUS— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 389 

RIM— border,  edge,  rhn,  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

RIND— skin,  hide, peel,  rind 518 

RIPE— ripe,  mature 987 

RISE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

TO  RISE— to  rise,  issue,  emerge. 991 

TO  RISE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 309 

TO  RISK— to  haaard,  venture,  risk 171 

Rri*E— form,  ceremony,  rhe,  observance 83 

RIVALRY— competition, emulation, rivalry  ....  131 

ROAD— way,  road,  rouu  or  rout,  course. 375 

TO  ROAM— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

renge 196 

ROBBER Y— depredation,  robbery 505 

ROBUST— strong,  Arm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

ROLL— list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 468 

ROM  ANCE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

ROOM— space,  room 350 

TO  ROT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

'OTUNDITY— roundness,  rotundity 351 

TO  BOVE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

»*>nge 196 

ROUGH__abrapt,  rugged,  rough 901 

ROUGH-covse,  rough,  rude 901 

ROUGH— hfcreh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 989 

ROUNDNESS-roundneas,  rotundity 351 

ROUND— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO  ROUSE-lo  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

■lirup 310 

TO  ROUT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

ROUTE— way,  road,  route  ot  rout,  couree 375 

ROYAL— royal,  regal,  kingly las 

TO  RUB— to  rub,  chafe,  ftet,  gall 309 

RUDE-^coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

RUDE— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudeni,  inso- 

»enl 900 

RUEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woAil,  rueful 411 

RUGGED— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 901 

RUIN— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

RUIN— destruction,  ruin 504 

RUINOUS-HlestrucUve,  ruinous,  pernicious 504 

RULB— order,  method,  rule 276 

RULE— guide,  rule SJO 

RULE— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 911 

TO  RULE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 906 

RULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  rtiling,  predomi- 
nant    305 

RUMOUR— fbme,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 479 

RUPTURE— rupture,  (Vacture,  fraction 509 

RURAL     t.  ^..  ^ 

rustickJ""^™**** »• 

RUSTICK— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind, 
niatick,  clown 331 
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BACUAMBNT— Lonfa  rapper,  eucbarlst,  Mcra- 

nent 83 

BACEED— holy,  sacred,  divine. 80 

SAD— dun,  gloomy,  lad,  dismal 410 

BAD— mournful,  sad 410 

8 AF£— safe, secnrs 386 

MOACIOUsI"*^-**'^"'*"' *" 

8A6AGITY— penetfatloD,aeutenes8,  sagacity...  401 
BAILOR— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. . .  337 
BALAEY— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

him,  pay 104 

BAK&— sake,  account,  reasoB,  purpose,  end 535 

SALUBftlOUS  1  healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious, 

SALUTARY     \     salutary '....  306 

BALOTATION^^„^.^^^,^ «, 

TO  9ALUTS— to  acegst,  addnvs,  salute 461 

TO  SANCTION— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port  310 

SANCTITY— hollnsssisancaty 88 

BANS— sound,  sane,  healthy 306 

SANGUINARY— bloody,  blood-thirsty,  sangui- 
nary  507 

TO  SAP— lo  sap,  undermine 509 

BAPIBNT-«age,  sagacious,  sapient 401 

8ARCA8M— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  SATLATB-to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy. ...  383 

SATIRE— ridlcula,  satire,  Irony,  sarcoam 104 

SATIRE— wit,  humour,  satire.  Irony,  buriesqiie   70 
SATISFACTION— compeosailon,   satisfaction, 
,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

438 

SATIBFACrnON— contentment,  satisfaction. ...  384 

TO  SATISFY— to  satlsiy,  please,  gratify 363 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glot,cioy....  3B3 
SAUCY— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent  800 

SAVAGE— cruel,  Inhuman,    barbarous,  brutal, 

savage 373 

SAVAGE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

TO  SAVE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save iMO 

TO  SAVE— to  keep,  save,  preserve 178 

TO  SAVE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

8AVIN6— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  |ie- 

nurkms,  niggardly 161 

TO  SAUNTEB^-to  linger,  Urry,  loiter,  saunter, 

lag 9B1 

BAVOUIt— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 51S 

SAW,  9id0  SAYING. 

TO  SAY— to  speak,  say,  tell 46S 

BAYING— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 910 

TO  SCALE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,   asoend, 

cUmb,  scale 309 

BCANDAL— discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal  107 

SCANDALOUS— Infbmoas,  scandalous 106 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute 950 

SCARCE— rase,  scarce,  singular S50 

SCARCELY— hardly,  scarcely 3M 

SCARCITY-scarolty,  dearth 950 

TO  SCATTER— to  spread,  scatter,  dlsperw 344 

SCENT— smell,  scent,  odour.  {«rfume,  fragrance  511 
flCHEMB-design.  piao,  scheme,  project 534 


SCHISUATICK— heredck,  schismatick,   secu- 

rtan,  dissenter,  nonconformist 98 

BCHOLAR-schblar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

SCHOOL— school,  academy 197 

SCIENCE— knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudi- 

tkm 196 

TO  SCOFF— to  scoli;  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 304 

SCOPE— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 395 

TO  SCORN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  lUl 
SCORNFUL— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful  ]«]9 

TO  SCREAM— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

SCRlBEV-writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluc- 
tuate     97 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous 88 

TO  SCRUTINIZE— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  into    99 
SCRUTINY— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 96 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous  109 

»BAL— seal,  stamp 450 

SEAMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  387 
SEARCH— examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 98 

TO  SEARCH— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore    06 
SEASON  ilime,   season,  timely,  season- 

SEASONABLE)     able 966 

TO  8ECEDJ>-to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
draw, secede Si53 

SECLUSION— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion...  953 
TO  SECOND— to  second,  support 365 

I^NDAKY  I -"«'•""*''•'"**»'••••  "* 

SECRECi"— conceahnent,  secrecy 519 

SECRET— clandestine,  secret 580 

SECRET— secret,  bidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  5» 

TO  SECRETE— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

TO  SECRETE  ONE^S  SELF— to  aiiscoDd,  steal 

away,  secrete  one's  self 590 

awoTAmAV  {  heretick,  schismatick,  sectarian, 
SECTARY      )     ■^'^'y'  dls«.nter,nonconform. 

SECULAR— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

SECURE— certain,  sure,  secure 386 

SECURE— safe,  secure 386 

SECURITY— depoeite,  plc>dge,  security 18S 

SECURITY— ftjnce,  guard,  security 183 

SEDATE— composed,  sedate 987 

SEDIMENT— dregs,  sediment, dross,  scum,  relUse  515 
SEDITION— hwurrectlon,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  908 

SEDITIOUS— fncUoue,  sediUous 909 

SEDITIOUS— tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 908 

TO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

SEDULOUS— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 997 

TO  SEE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 48i 

TO  SEE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 489 

TO  SEEK— to  examine,  seek,  search,  exptore. ...    98 

TO  SEEM— to  seem,  appear 483 

SEEMLY— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  946 
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TO  SEIZE— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  eateli,  mfu, 
snnteh,  grafp,  gripe 837 

SEIZURE— capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

TO  SELECT— to  cliooeu,  pick,  wlect S34 

SELP-CONCBIT 

SELF  SUFFICIENCY 

BELP-WILL 

SEMBLANCE— show,  ouuide  appearance,  Mm- 
blance 453 

SENIOR-«enior,  elder,  older 960 

SENSATION— flentinientfieiwaaonjpereepllou..  370 

SENSE— wnae.  Judgement 

SENSE— elgniftcaiion,  meaning,  Import,  aenm. . . 
SENSIBILITY — feeling,  ■eoalbUity,  auKepUbl 

"ty 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE— to  feel,  be  aensiUe)  con 
■cioufl 

S?I^E  }«-"-. "~'«'~.  -"««« 

SENSUALIST— eenaualiflt,  voanptuary,  epicure.. 

SENTENCE— decltflon,  Judgement,  aentence 

SENTENCE-eenleiice,  period,  ptaraae,  propoai- 

lion • 

TO  SENTENCE— to  aentenoe,  condemn,  doom. .  100 

SENTENTIOUS— ««ntentloua,  aenilmental 376 

SENTIENT— aenalble,  aenalti ve,  aentlent 375 

S ENTI M ENT— sentiment, aemaiicn,  perception . .  376 

SENTIMENT— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

SENTIMENTAL— aentcntloua,  aenilmental 376 

SENTINEL— guard,  aeniluel 160 

SEPARATE— different,  distinct,  aeparate ,  88S 

TO  SEPARATE— to  abatract,  aeparate,  distin- 

gulah « 490 

TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  SEPARATE— to  aeparate,  aever,  disjoin,  de- 

tach 491 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  aepuldire 500 

SEPULTURE- burial,  interment,  aepulture 84 

SEaUEL-aequel,  dose 984 

SF.RENE— calm,  placid,  serene 368 

SERIES— eeriea,  course 975 

SERIES— aucceasion,  aerlea,  order 871 

4ERIOUS— eager,  eameat,  serious 383 

SERIOUS— grave,  serious,  solemn 309 

SERVANT— servant,  donicstick,  menial,  drudge  388 
SERVICE— advantage,   benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 308 

SERVICE— benefit,  service,  good  ofiioe 166 

SERVITUDE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 338 

TO  SET— u>  put,  place,  lay,  set 980 

TO  SET  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate  <H0 

TO  SETTLE— to  compose,  aeitlo 997 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  determine,  aeitle,  limit ....  937 

TO  SETTLE— to  Ax,  aettle,establiab 997 

TO  SEVER— tn  separate,  aever,  disjoin,  de*acli..  431 
SEVERAL— different,  aeveral,  divers,  sundry,  va- 

rioiir 963 

SEVERE— austere,  rigid,  aevere,  rlgoroua,  atem. .  389 

SEVERE— taarth,  rough,  aeveie,  rigorous 389 

SEVERE— strict,  aevere 904 

SEX— gender,  aex 514 
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SHACKLE-cbab,  fetter,  bandi  shackle fti7 

^"^'^^      l.hade,.liadow 

SHADOW  f  ■"■««»  ■»■"»"' 

TO  SHAKE— to  abake,  tremble,  ahudder,  quiver, 

quake • 3W 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  agitate,  toaa 304 

SHALLOW— auperficial,  shallow,  flimsy 457 

SHAME— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 101 

SH A  MELESS— immodest,  impudent,  shameless. .  947 

TO  SHAPE— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  sliape  ....  993 

TO  SHARE— to  divide,  distribute,  shars 485 

SHARE— part,  division,  portion,  sliare 485 

TO  SHARE— to  partake,  panici|iate,  share 486 

SHARP— sharp,  acute,  keen 468 

TO  SHED— to  pour,  spill, shed 346 

SHELTER— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 51S 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  ahelter,  aereen. .......  517 

TO  SHELTER— to  harbour,  aheUer,  kidge 617 

SHirr— evaaion,  ahiO,  snbterfufe S96 

TO  SHINE — to  ahine,  gUtter,  aparkle,  radiale, 

glare • •-  47f 

SHOCK— shock,  concussion 301 

SHOCKING— TonnidAble,  draadful,  shocking,  in- 

rible 308 

TO  SHOOT— to  shoot,  dart 308 

SHORT— short,  brief,  ooneise,  auceinct,  aummary  981 

SHOW— show,  outaide,  appearance,  aemblanoe. .  48i 

SHOW— ehow,  exhibition,  repNaeniatlon,  sight, 

apecucle 4Si 

SHO  W— ahow,  parade,  oatenuifcm 4SI 

TO  SHOW— to  ahow,  point  out,  mark,  Indtaaie..  451 

TO  SHOW- to  show,  exhibit,  diaplay 458 

SHOWY— ehowy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  ahiewd 401 

TO  SHRIEK-toery,aeream,abrlek 471 

TO  SHRlNK-to  apring,  r.art,  atartle,  shrink....  304 

TO  SHUDDER— to  ahake,  treiiiUe,  quiver,quake, 

shudder SOS 

TO  SHUN— to  avoid,  eachew,  ahon,  elude 387 

TO  SHUT— to  cloM,  ahut 986 

iIcLtI*^- •""'.'""«-'■-"""'' ^ 

SlCKNFSS-elckneas,  illnew,  indlaposition 367 

SIGHT— show,  exhihitkm,  rapreaentatkNi,  sight, 

spectacle 4Si 

SIGN— mark,  algn,  note,  qrroptom,  token.  Indica- 
tion   417 

SIGN       )  ,        .      , 

SIGNAL  r'«"' •*«"'* ^ 

SIGNAL— algnal,  memorable 474 

TO  SIGNALIZE— to  aignaliae,dlatingul8h 474 

SIGNIFICANT-aigiilficant,  expreaslve 406 

SlONIFICATION-eignificatlon,  meaning,  aense, 

bnport 436 

SIGNIFICATION — algnificaiion,  avaU,  import- 

aitce,  oonaKquenee,  moment,  weight 456 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  aigniry,  inip(y 451 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  expieaa,  declare,  signify,  utter, 

testify 4SI 

SILENCE— silence,  lacitumAy , 46' 

SILENT— eilent,  dumb,  mute,  speeeUees 401 

SILLY— simple,  silly,  fbolleh 4r 

SIMILARIIT— likenesa,  resemblanee,  aimilarilj 
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8UIIL1TUDB— IlkeneM,  rewmblajicet  atmUarity 
or  similitude '• 

SIMPLE— simple,  single,  singular 

SIMPLE— simple,  dlly,  foolish 

SIMULATlON-^muUtlon,  diflsimulaiion 

BIN— crime,  vice,  sin 

SINCERE— candid,  open,  sincere 

SINCERE— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 

SINCERE— sincere,  bonert,  uue,  plain 

SINGLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 

SINGLE— one,  single,  only 

SINGLE       )  .    ^      .    .      ,      , 

SINGULAR  r^P**' •*"«*••  •*"«"'*' 

SINGULAR— rare,  scarce,  si ngolar 

SINGULAR— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrick, 
strange 

TO  SINK— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 

SITE— place,  spot,  site 

SITUATION— circumstance,  situattoo 

SITUATION— place,  situatton,  station,  posltton, 
P«l 

SITUATION— situatMHi,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, pUghl,  case 

SIZE— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 

TO  SKETCH— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 

SKETCH— sketch,  ouUines 

SKILFUL— clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous  

SKIN-skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 

SLACK— slack,  kMse 

TO  SLANDER— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 
lumniate, slander * 

■LA  VERY— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 

SLAUGHTER — esraage,  slaughter,  massacre, 
butchery 

TO  SLAY— to  kiU, murder,  slay,  assassinate .... 

TO  SLEEP— to  sleep,  slumber,  doie,  drowse,  nap 

SLEEPY— sleepy,  drowsy,  letbarglck 

SLENDER— Uiin,  slender,  slight,  slln 

TO  SLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 

SLIGHT— cuiM>ry,  basty,  slight,  desultory 

SLIGHT  »         oender,  slight,  slim 

■LIH        ) 

TO  SLIGHT— ID  disregard,  neglect,  slight 

TO  SLIP— to  slip,  sIMe,  glide 

SLOTHFUL— inactive,  inert,  lacy,  slothflil,  slug- 

pJrt* 

BLOW— stow,  dihitory,  tardy,  tedious 

SLUGGISH— Inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish  

TO  SLUMBER— to  sleep,  slumber,  doae,  drowse, 
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TO  SNEER--to  seoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  SOAK-  to  soak,  drench,  steep Si» 

SOBER— alMtinent,  sober,  abslemkius,  temperate  944 

SOBBR-sober,  grave Ml 

SOBRIETY— modesty,  moderatioii,  temperance, 

sobriety  , 945 

SOCIAL       1 

30CL\BLE  (^"^'''"^•■~***' "***"* ^ 


nap. 


SLY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

SMALL— little,  diminutive,  small 

TO  SMEAR— to  smear,  daub 

SMELL— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance 

SMOOTH— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 

TO  SMOTHER— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 

TO  SMOTHER — to  sollbeate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke 

TO  SNATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

anaielii  grasp,  gripe 
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SOCIETY— association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   488 

SOCIETY— community,  socie^ 487 

SOCIETY-rellowsbip,  society 48B 

SOCIETY— society,  company 487 

SOFT— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 3S» 

TO  SOIL-to  stsin,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 5J4 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sqfoum,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 963 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 396 

SOLDIER-LIKE— martial,  military,  soIdie^like, 

warlike 337 

SOLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 951 

SOL  GMN— grave,  serious,  solemn SOS 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beseech,  solidi,  entreat, 

sum»licate,  imptore,  crave 1S8 

SOLICITATION^soUcitatkMh  Importunity 158 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 495 

SOLID— firm,  fixed,  solid,  suble 996 

SOLID— bard,  firm,  solid 313 

SOLID— substantial,  solid 399 

SOLITARY— atone,  solitary,  tonely 991 

SOLITARY— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 951 

SOLITARY— solitary,  desert,  desolate 9S3 

TO  SOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 9M 

SOME— some,  any 950 

SOON— soon,  early,  betimes 969 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

SORDID— mean,  plUful,  sordid 411 

BORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

SORRY— sorry,  grieved,  hurl 1 419 

SORT— kind,  species,  sort 406 

SOVEREIGN- prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
tentate   188 

SOUL— soul,  mind 05 

SOUND-sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

SOUND-snund,  tone 511 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

SOURCE— spring,  fountain,  souroe 353 

SPACE— space,  room 396 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spaetous,  capactous 396 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  afli>rd,  spare 163 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect....  179 
SPARING— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

nlcgardly 16. 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKLE-to  shine,  glUter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 4W 

TO  SPEAK-to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourae. .  456 
TO  SPEAK-40   utter,  speak,   artlcnlafe,  pror 

nounce 451 

SPECI AL-special,  speciflck,  particular 9B 

RPECIES— kind,  species,  sort 496 

SPECIFICK-spcdal,  specUIck,  parlleiilar 991 
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SPECIMEN— copy,  nodd,  ptttera, qMeimen. ...  530 
BPECf  OUB—eokNirable,  ■peeioui,  oMeoilble,  fea- 
sible, plaiMible 516 

SPECK— btemUi,  ftalo,  spot,  speck,  flaw J87 

SPECTACLE— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

jlght,  spectacle 458 

SPECTATOR— lookei^on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 

senrer 488 

SPECTRE— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

SPECULATION— theory ,  speculation jBO 

SPE  BCH— addreaif  •pcech,  harangue,  oration  •  • . .  461 
SPEECH— language,  tongue,  speech.  Idiom,  dia- 

iec^t ^ 463 

SPEECHLESS— silent,  dumb,  mute, speechless..  464 
TO  SPEED— lo  hasten,  aoeelerate,  epeed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 861 

TO  SPEND— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissl- 

pate,  squander 344 

SPHERE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL-to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

SPIRITED— epiritttous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostiy    66 
SPIRITUAIr— bioorporeal,  unbodied,  Immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

SPIRITUAL    1  spirituous,  spirited,  ghostiy,  spi- 

SPIRITUOUS  (     ritual 66 

SPITE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pl<]Ue. .. .  381 
SPLENDOUR— brightness,  lustre,  splendour,  bril- 
liancy  474 

SPLENDOUR— eplendour,  magniflcence,  pomp. .  453 
BPLENETICK— gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  splene* 

tick 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  buivt,  crack,  split 508 

SPOIL— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

SPONTANEOUSLY— wiiUogiy,  spontaneously, 

voluntarily 150 

SPORT— amusement,  dlverak>n,  entertainment, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .  104 
SPORTIVE— lively,  cprightiy,  vivactoua,  sportive, 

meny.  Jocund 380 

SPOT— place,  spot,  site S78 

SPOT— blemish,  suin,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

SPOTLESS,  viis  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— to  spurt,  spout 3S3 

SPRAIN-^etrain,  sprein,  stress,  foree 881 

TO  SPREAD— lo  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  expand,  dUflise ,  346 

TO  SPREAD— lospread,  circulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminate   345 

SPRl6HTLY-«heerful,  merry,  sprightiy,  gay. . .  380 
SPRIOHTLT— lively,  sprightiy,  vivacbus,  sport- 
ive, merry 380 

SPRING— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

TO  SPRING— to  arise,  proceed,  Issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 801 

TO  SPRING— to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink....  .304 

TO  SPRlNKCE-to  sprinkfe,  bedew 353 

TP  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

SEE  UCE— flnleil,  foppish,  spruce 386 

8PUR10US-«pttriona,supposltioas, counterfeit..  530 


[  to  spring,  start,  startie,  shrink. 
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TO  SPURT— Cotpait,spaot 35S 

SPY— emissary,  spy 440 

TO  SaUANDER— to  spend  or  expend,  waste, 

squander i. ...'..  344 

SaUEAMISH— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

SQUEEZE— to  break,  bruise,  squeese,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  SaUEEZEr— to  press,  squeeie,  pinch,  gripe. .  300 
STABILITY — constancy,  subllity,  steadbiess, 
flrmness  ..............•....•...•>.... .....  880 

STABLE-flrm,  fixed,  solid,  suble 880 

STAFF— staff;  stay,  prop,  support 898 

STAFF— stafl;  stick,  crutch 839 

TO  STAGGER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  ST  AGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate. .  858 

STAIN— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 197 

TO  STAIN— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  suin 516 

TO  STAIN— to  stain,  soU,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  STAMMER— to  hesitate,  fkller,   stammer, 

stutter 97 

STAMP— mark,  print,  Impresskm,  stamp 446 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  stamp 450 

TO  STAND— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

STANDARD— criterion,  standard 

TO  STARE— to  stare,  gape,  gaie. 

TO  START       > 

TO  STARTLE \ 

STATE— situation,  condltton,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case .870 

STATE— sute,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

STATION— condition,  station <-  880 

STATION— place,  situation, statkm, position,  post  878 
STATELY— magisterial,  maJeMkk,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignlfled 454 

STAY— staflT,  stay,  support 838 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  stay 963 

STEADINESS— constancy,  stability,  steadhwss, 

flrmness 980 

TO  STEAL  AWAY— to  abscond,  stral  away,  se- 
crete one*s  self  . 980 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 518 

STEP— pace,  step 301 

STERN— austere, rigid,  severe, rigorous,  atem...  388 

STICK— stall;  stkk,  crutch 939 

TO  STICK— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

TO  8TICK-toflx,fUten,  stick 886 

TO  STIFLE— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 889 

TO  STIFLE— to  suflbcate,  stifle,  choke,  smo- 

U)er. 888 

STIGMA— mark,  badge,  stigma 448 

TO  STIMULATE— to  encourage,  animate,  In- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate.  Instigate 31 1 

TO  STILL— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 
STIPEND— allowance,  stipend,  salary,   wages, 

hire,  |Miy 164 

TO  8TIlU-4oslir,move 301 

TO  STIR  UP— to  awaken,  exdte,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  op 310 

STOCK— stock,  store 341 

STOP— €4^ssation,  stop,  rest,  intermlsBion 857 

TO  STOP— to  check,  stop 858 

TO  STOP— to  hinder,  stop .^ 958 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  reHt,  stngnate *Jn8 

STORE-etock,  store *.....    941 
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BTOKM-braese,  gate,  Man,  gmi,  storm,  tempen, 
barrleane 

arOST—ftneedote,  ■toryytale 

BTOUT—corpuleDt,  lusty,  iloat 

STRAIN-— fltrain,  sprain,  itras,  foree 

STRAIN— BtresB,  stnan,  emphasis  .secant 

STRAIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 

*  8TRAIT--fltialt,  narrow 

9TRANGB— particular,  lingular,  odd,eccenti)ck, 
strangB 

STRANGER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 

STRATAGEM— artiflce,  trick,  flnesse,  stratagem 

TO  STRAY— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray 

STREAM— scream,  current,  tide 

TO  STREAM— to  flow,  stream,  gush 

STRENGTH— power,  slieiigtb,  force,  authority, 
dominion 

rO  STRENGTHEN-to  strengthen,  fortify,  invi- 
forate 

STRENUOUS-etrenuotts,  bold 

STRESS— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 

STRESS— stress,  strain,  enipbssis,  accent 

TO  STRETCH— to  reach,  stretch,  eitend 

STRICT— strict,  severe 

STRICTURE— animadveiaion,  criticism,  stric- 
ture   

STRIFE— contention,  strife 

STRIFE— dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife. . 

TO  STRDCE-to  beat,  hit,  strike 

rO  STRIP— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 

fO  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 

ro  STRIVE— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  strug- 
gle  - 

STROKE— blow,  stroke 

TO  STROLL— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 
roam,  range 

STRONG— coyent,  forcible,  strong 

STRONG— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 

STRUCTURE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 

TO  STRUGGLE— tO'  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 
strive 

bTUBBORN— obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn, 
headstrong,  heady 

STUDY— attention,  application,  study 

STUFID-atnpid,  duU 

STURDY— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 

TO  STUTTER — to  hesiute,  falter,  stammer, 
sunter 

STYLE— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 

TO  STYLE— to  name,  denomhiate,  style,  entitle, 
designate,  characterise 

SUA VIT Y— «ia vity,  urbanity '. 

TO  SUBDUE— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 
overcome,  surmount 

TO  SUBDUE— 4o  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwlielm,  subdue 

TO  SUBDUE— 4o  subject,  su^ugate,  subdue 

SUBJECT— matter,  materials,  subject 

SUBJECT— object,  subject 

SUBJECTT— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . . 

SUBJECT— subject,  subordinale,  inferiour,  aub- 
servlent 

TO  SUBJECT— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue. . . . 

TO  SUBJOIN— to  afllz,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. . 


TO  8UBJU6ATE~lo  subject,  sul^jugate,  subdue  145 

SUBLIHE-great,  grand,  sublime 455 

SUBMISSIVE— complaint,  yielding,  submissive  151 

SUBMISSlVE-ibamble,  modest,  submissive 147 

BUBMlSSIVE-obedlent,  nubmlsrive,  obsequtous  149 

SUBMISSIVE— passive,  submissive 140 

TO  SUBMIT— to  comply,  yieki,  submit 150 

SUBORDINATE— subjea,subordinate,  inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  peijurs,  suborn 98 

SUBSEaUENT— subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  S79 

SUBSERVIENT— 8ul(iec^  suboidlnate,  inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBSIDE-lo  subside,  abate,  intennit 871 

TO  SUBSIST-to  be,  exK  mibsist 330 

SUBSISTENCE-liveliliood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 939 

SUBSTANTlAL-snbstantial,  solid 97S 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

subsUtnte 334 

SUBTERFUGE— evaskn,  shift,  subterfuge 596 

SUBTLE— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 599 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 491 

TO  SUBVERT— io  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  SUCCEED— lo  foltow,  sueeeed,  ensue 971 

SUCCESSFUL— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful  305 

SUCCESSION— successton,  series,  order 971 

SUCCESSIVE— successive,  alternate 979 

SUCCINCT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  981 

TO  SUCCOUR— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  i«- 

lieve 364 

TO  SUFFER— to  adndt,  allow,  permit,  sufifcr,  to- 

leiaie 157 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  sufifer 955 

TO  SUFFER— to  sufifer,  bear,  endure,  support. . .  149 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  sufllclent 343 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  snllbcate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke 929 

SUFFRAGE— vote,  siiflrsge,  voice 409 

TO  SUGGEST— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ...  396 
TO  SUGGEST— to  hint,  suggest,  Intimatn,  insinu- 
ate  390 

SUGGESTION— dictate,  suggestion 184 

SUIT— prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  SUIT— to  agree,  sccord,  suit 159 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate 154 

471    SUITABLE— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  suitable, 

108  fit 946 

SUITABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  sultnble. . .  153 
SUITABLE— commodious,  convenient,  suitable. .  417 
SUITABLE— correspondent,  answerable,  suiuble  155 

SUITOR— lover,  suitor,  wooer 39; 

SULLEN— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenctick ....  411 

TO  SULLY— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  larnMi 514 

SUMMARY— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  * 986 

TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  summon.  Invite 400 

146   TO  SUMMON-to  cite,  summon 400 

145   SUNDRY— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
4I9l        rious 9B3 
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BUPE&FICIAL-mperflela], iImUow, fllawf  ....  457 

8UPERPICI  ES-wirface,  ■uperOclei 4S7 

BUP^FLUITY— eice89,su|ieriIuU7,redun4Mcy  343 

SUPE&INTENDENCY — iBspeeOon,  ovenSght, 
■aperlntendeney Sl3 

8UPERI0BITY— excellence,  saperiortty 874 

BUPEKSCRIPTION — dlreelkn,  loperMtipaon, 
■ddren 813 

TO  saPERSEDE— to  overrule,  lopefwxle S06 

SUPINE— Indoleut,  aupine,  iiiUees,  careleM 300 

SUPPLE— flezlUe,  pliaiit,  supple 360 

TO  SUPPLICATE— u>  beg,  beseech,  soUclt,  en- 
treat, supplicate.  Implore,  crave 1S8 

TO  SUPPLY— to  provide,  procure,  furaiab,  nip- 
ply 309 

SUPPORT— livelibood,  living,  subrielence,  wp- 
port,  suetenance 930 

BUPPORT-eUff,  stay,  support 838 

TO  SUPPORT— to  countenance,  aanction,  sup- 
port   310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  hold,  maintain,  support 837 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  suffer,  bear, endure, support..  149 

TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain ....  838 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 
imagine 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  thinlc,  suppose,  Imagine,  deem, 
believe 

SUPPOSITION— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 

SUPPOSITIOUS^epuriuua,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit  

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  . . 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother .... 

SURE— certain,  sure,  secure 

SURF  ACE— surftce,  superficies 

SURGE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 

SURMISE— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  oonquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 
overcome,  sunnount 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  surpus 

SURPRISE— wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 

TO  SURRENDER — to  give  ap,  deliver,  yield, 
surrender,  cede,  concede 

TO  SURROUNI>— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 

SURV  E  Y— reurospeet,  review,  survey 

SURVEY— view,  survey,  prospect 

TO  SURVIVE— to  ouUlve,  survive 

SUSCEPTIBILITY— feeling,  sensibility,  susoepU- 
blllty 

SUSPENSE— doubt,  suspense 

SUSPICION— Jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 

SUSPICIOUS— distrustful,  suspicious,  dliBdent . . 

TO  SUSTAIN— ti)  sustain,  support,  maintain . . . 

SUSTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 
support,  sustenance 

SWAIN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rua- 
ticlc,  clown 

TO  SWALLOW  UP — to  absorb,  swallow  up, 
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BW  ARM— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm. . .. 
SWAY— Influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway. 
TO  SWELL-to  heave,  flweU 


186 
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TO  8WSRVB-to  deviate,  ti-ander,  swerve,  stray  186 

SWIFTNESS— quickness,  swiftness,  flcetnesi,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  vekwiiy aoi 

SYCOPHANT— flatterer,-sycophant,pafaflite....  986 

SYMBOL — flgure,  metaphor,  aUegory,  emblem, 
symbol,  type 

SYMMETRY— qrmmetiy,  proportkm 

SYMPATHY— sympathy,  eompaasioii,  commise- 
ration, condolence 

SYMPTOM— mark,  sign,  note,  ^mptom,  token, 
Indication 

SYNOD— amembiy,  company,  jneedng,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 
sj^nod,  convocation,  council 

SYSTEM— system,  method 
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TACITURNITY— silence,  taciturnity 

TO  TAINT— to  cvntaminate,  defile,  pollute,  cor- 
rupt, taint ••. 

TO  TAKE— to  take,  receive,  accept 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,  to  take 
heed 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  ImM  of, 
catch,  seise,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 

TO  TAKE  LEAV£-to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 
fbrewell 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to  labour,  Uke  pains  or 
trouble,  use  endeavour 

TALE— faUe,  ule,  novel,  romance 

TALE— anecdote,  aiory,  tale 

TALENT— fiftculty,  ability,  talent 

T  A  LENT-^lft,  endowment,  talent 

TALENT— Intellect,  genius,  talent 

TO  TALK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourae.. 

TALKATIVE— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous. « 

TALL— high,  tall,  lofty 

TAME— gentle,  tame 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantaliie 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 
tantalize 

TARDY— elow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 

TO  TARNISH— to  stain,  soli,  sully,  tarnish 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  tarry,  loiier,  lag,  saunter 

TARTNESS— acrimony,  urtnesa,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness  

TASK— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 

TASTE— palate,  taste 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 

TASTE— taste,  genius 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  Uunt,  tautalize,  tor- 
ment  

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 

TAX— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll.  Impost,  tilbate,  con- 
tribution  

TAX— tax,  rate,  assessment 

TO  TEACH— to  Infbrm,  teach.  Instruct 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
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TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious. . 
TEDIOUil^- wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious. . 

TEGUlfENT— tegument,  covering 

TO  TELL-«>qMak,ny,teU 
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467 

68 
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450 
460 
355 
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too 

514 
861 

383 

338 
518 
518 
70 

181 
406 

168 
168 
104 
501 

181 
800 
360 

518 
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TEMERITT-flwhiMii,  Icmeritr,  pneipttwiey  . .  903 

TEMPER— dtopofliiion,  temper • 387 

TEMPER— frame,  tooiper,  temperun«nt,  comU- 

tution ass 

TEMPER— hamoar,  temperi  mood 3B7 

TO  TEMPER— U|qiulUy,  temper,  humour 388 

TEMPERAMENT— frame,  temper,  lempenmeat, 

eoMtiiutloD 388 

TEMPERAMENT— temperament,  tempeiatim..  388 
TEMPERANCE— modesty,  moderaUon,  temper- 
ance, aobrietj  945 

TEMPERATE-abeUnent,Mber,abetemioua,tem- 

VenXB 844 

TEMPERATURE-1emperamen^temperatura..  38B 
TEMPEST-breese,  gale,  Uait,  gust,  etorm,  tern- 

pfst,  burrieane 353 

TEMPLE— temple,  chiirdi 88 

TEMPORAL-aecular,  temporaJ,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY— temporary,  trandent,  traosltoiy, 

fleecing 9g7 

TEMPORIZING— temporizing,  timeaerving 987 

TO  TEMPT-to  aUore,  tempt,  eeduce,  entice,  de- 

<»y 319 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY- IncUoatioo,  tendency,  propenrity, 

proneneei leo 

TEN  DENCY— tendency,  drift,  icope,  aim 325 

TO  TENDER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  piopoM 14S7 

TENDERNESS — ^beneYolcnoe,   benignUy,    hu- 
manity, kindneei,  lendemem 195 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet 80 

TENET— tenet,  poelttoo 80 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 335 

TERM— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

TERM— word,  term,  ezprewlon 409 

TO  TERMINATE-lo  eomplete,  finiifa,  terml- 

"•» 987 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  doee,  terminate 985 

TERRIBLE— fonnldable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 

ribte 308 

TERRIBLE   {  ^«*^l*^>i«*<lf>il«fHghtful,  terrible, 
TERRIFICK  I     ivviMndoui,  lerrifldE,  horrible, 

f     horrid 306 

TERJMTORY— territory,  dominion 180 

TERROUR — alarm,  lerroiir,  mght,  consterna- 

l*on 305 

TEST— experience,  ezperiuient,  Uial,  proof,  kst. .  319 

TB8TAHENT— will,  testament 164 

TO  TESTIFY-to  express,  declare,  signiiy,  use- 

iiry,  utter 455 

TESTIMONY— proof,  evidencs,  testimony 444 

THANKFULNESS— thankfulness,  gratitude. ...  441 
THEOLOGIAN— eccleslasiick,  divine,  thGoiogisa    86 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— therefore,  consequently,  accord- 
ingly  974 

THICK— thick,  dense 351 

THIN— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  TH INK— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muM 76 

TO  THINK— 4o  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 

deem 75 

THOUGHT— idea,  thought,  imi^ination 73 

THOUGHITUL— thoughtful,  conskleraie,  deli- 
berate   4S4 

I 


THOUGHTLESS — negligent,  remisi,  carelem, 

thoughU«*B,  heedless.  Inattentive 494 

THREAT— threat,  menace 499 

THREATENING— imminent,  impending,  threat- 

Mdng 4Vf 

THRIFTY— economical,  savhig,  sparing,  thrifty, 

penurious,  niggardly 19| 

TO  THRIVE— to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive 395 

THRONG— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm. ...  494 

TO  THROW— to  cast,  throw,  huri 304 

TO  THWART— to  oppose,  rcai«,  withstand, 

thwart 115 

Tn)E-«tream, current, tide 3S9 

TIDINGS— news,  tidings 46S 

TO  TIE— to  bind,  tie 316 

TiLLAGE-cuItivatk>n.  tUlage,  husbandry 337 

TIME— duration,  time 999 

TIME— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 909 

TIME—time,  period,  sge,  date,  era,  epocha 967 

TIMELY— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 966 

TIMES  PAST— formerly,  in  former  times,  times 
past  or  d«y«  of  yore,  ancieatiy  or  in  ancient 

t*n» 909 

TIMESERVING— temporising,  timeserving 997 

TIMID  } 

TIMOROUS  I  '^'''^^>  ''"vflili  ^^^^1  ttanorous. ...  307 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  slain 516 

TU«rr— colour,  hue,  tint 5it 

TO  TIRE— to  weary,  tire.  Jade,  haram 369 

TIRESOME— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 369 

TITLE— name,  appellation,  titie,  denomination..  471 

TOIL— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 998 

TOKEN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  indication, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATE-to  admit,  aUow,  permit,  sufl^, 

tolerate 157 

TOLL— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  Impoft,  tribute, 

contribution jgc 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  eepalelire soo 

TONE— sound,  tone ju 

TONGUE-language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect   409 

TOO— aim,  likewise,  too SS3 

POOL— instrument,  tool 990 

TORMENT— torment,  torture «» 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantallae, 

torment jgi 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TORTURE-tnrment,  torture 408 

TO  T03S-to  sliake,  agluie,  toss 304 

TOTAL-gmss,  total 9B6 

TOTAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  Integral  288 

TO  TOTTER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 393 

TOUCH— contnci,  touch igg 

TOUR— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TOUR— cxcureion,  tamble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt 309 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 440 

TRACE  I 

TRACK  I  '"*^'^*  ^^'^^  Testige,  fhotstep,  track. . .  448 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  irnct,  dissertetlon 399 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 496 

TRACTABLE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 369 

TRADE— business,  trade,  profesnion,  art 331 

TRADE— trade,  commerce,  tralBck,  dealing 233 
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TRADER  ) 

TEADEaMAN  }t«d«.o«ch«^  tr.4»«M... 

TO  TRADUCK—to  dlfparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  deciy 

TRAFFICK— trade,  commerce,  trafflck,  dealing. . 

TRAIN— fNTOceaiion,  train,  reiiniie j.  . . . 

TRAITOROUS— treacherous,  traitorous,  treoaon* 
able 

TRANaUHJilTf— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranqull- 
Miy 

TO  TRANSACT— to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about, 


TRANSACTION— proceeding,  transaction 

TO  TRANSCEND— to  exceed,  surpaM,  eicel, 
transcend,  outdo 

TO  TRANSCRIBE— to  copy,  transcribe 

To  TRANSFIGURE  )  to  trainaflgttre,  transform, 

TO  TRANSFORM     (     metamorplioee 

TO  TBANSGRESS-Ho  infringe,  violate,  trant- 
gnm 

TRANSGRESSION— olfence,  trespass,  tran^grea- 
■ion,  misdemeanour,  misdeed,  affront 

TRANSIENT     )  temporary,    transient,    transi- 

TRANSITORY  f     tory,  fleeting 

TRANSPARENT— pellucid,  transparent 

TO  TRANSPORT— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  trans- 
port  

TRANSPORT— ecstasy,  rapture,  trenspcrt 

TRAVEL— Journey,  travel,  voyage 

TREACHEROUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treache- 


105 
333 
403 

534 

361 

S15 
333 

S73 

530 

86 

SOU 

190 

i67 
477 

330 
318 
303 


TREACHEROUS— insidious,  treacherous 534 

TRBACHEKOUS  >  treacherous,  traitorous,  trea- 

TREASONABLE  I     sonabie 534 

ro  TREASURE— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TREAT — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOB  OR  ABOUT — to  negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  transact 315 

TREATISE— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation..  320 

TREATMENT— treatment,  usage 380 

TO  TREMBLE — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder, 

quiver,  quake 305 

FREMBTilNO— trembling,  tremour,  trepidation..  308 
TREMENDOUS— fearful,  dread  Ail,  frightftil,  tre- 
mendous, terrible,  terriAck,  horrible,  horrid. . .  306 
TREMOU R         »  agitation,  emotion,  trepidation, 

TREPIDATION  J     tremour 308 

TREMOUR         i  trembling,    tremour,   treplda- 

TREPIDATIOn}     tlon 306 

TRESPASS— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 

demeanour,  misdeed,  affk-ont 130 

TRIAL— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  39U 
TRIAL— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 
TRIBUTE— lax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  trl. 

bute,  contribution 168 

TRICK— artiftce,  trick,  Anesse,  stratagem 531 

TO  TIUCK— to  rhea^  defraud,  trick 535 

TRIFLING  I  trifiinp,  trivial,  peuy,  frivolous,  fu* 

TRIVIAL    \     Ule 457 

TRIP— excureion,  ramble,  tour,  trip.  Jaunt 303 

TROOP— trooFi,  company 493 

TO  TROUBLE— lo  afflict,  dis(ri«,  trouble 408 

TO  TROUBLE— to  trouble,  dlfturi>,  molest 413 


TROUBLES-dUBcoltiet,  < 

bles 413 

TROUBLESOME— troublesonie,  irksome,  vexa- 
tious  413 

TO  TRUCK— to  exchange,  barter,  track,  eom- 

mate ^ 335 

TRUE-^incere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

TRUST— belief,  credit,  trus^  Alth 78 

TRUST— hope,  expecUtlon,  trust,  confidence....  414 

TO  TRUST— to  confide,  tniit 414 

TRUSTY— falthfiil,  trusty 4L6 

TRUTH— truth,  veracity 588 

TO  TRY— to  try,  tempt 319 

TO  TUG— to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  poll,  pluck, 

tug 303 

TO  TUMBLE— to  Ml,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble  303 

TUMID— turgid,  tumid,  bombasdck 464 

TUMULT— busUe,  tumult,  uproar SSO 

TUMULTUOral  '"""'"«-'-"'"•""' «« 

TUMULTUOUS  i  tumultuous,    turi>ulMit,  sedl-   \ 

TURBULENT     S     tioos,  mutinous 908 

TURGID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastick 464 

TURN— cart,  turn,  description,  character 467 

TURN— turn,  bent 316 

TO  TURN— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wrest,  wrench 316 

TO  TWIRL  }  *"*  *"™»  ''*"*'•  "^^^^  ^"^^  """^^  ''• 

TO  TWIST— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wresi,  wrench ' 316 

TYPE— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  sym- 
bol, type 351 

l*YRANNlCAL-absolute,  ariiitrary,  tyrannical  184 


«S0 

911 
79 
79 

199 


ULTIM  ATE-last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 

UMPIRE— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 

UNBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief 

UNBELIEF— unbelief,  infidelity,  increduiiiy.... 

UNBLEMISHED— Nameless,  Irreproachablo,  un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 

UNBODIED— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  iifamaterial, 
spiritual 

UNBOUNDED— boundless,  unbounded,  infinite, 
unlimited 

UNCEASINGLY— Incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, without  intermission 

UNCERTAIN— dottbtAil,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious  

UNCONCERNED— Indiflbrent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless   

UNCONQUERABLE — invincible,  insuperable, 
unconquerable,  insurmountable 

TO  UNCOVER— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 

UNCOVERED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 949 

UNDAUNTED— bold,  fearless,  undaunted,  intre- 
pid  306 

UNDENIABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable,  In- 
disputable, undeniable,  Incontrovertible,  Irr^ 
fraisable 114 

UNDER— under,  below,  beneath '..,  S79 

TO  UNDERMINE-to  sap,  undermine 503 

TO  UNDERSTANU— to  conceive,  comprehend, 
understand 74 
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ITNDERflTANDING — ondemandlDC,  iateilect, 

InieUigence 07 

UNDERTAKING— attempt,  undertaking,  enter- 

priae 330 

UNDETERMINED — lAdetermined,    anaetUed, 

urateady,  wavering 225 

UNEVBN—odd,  uneven 436 

UNFAITRFUL--raitblem.  unfoithAU 534 

UNFEELING— baid,  hardy,  unfeeling,  Imenaible  374 
TO  UNFOLD— to  unfold,  uniavel,  develope  ....  318 
UNGOVERNABLE— unruly,  ungovernable,  re- 
fractory  308 

UNHAPPY— unbapfty,  mberaMe,  wretebed 41S 

'  UNIFORM— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

nalform 435 

UNIMPORTANT — unimportant,    Inelgnificant, 

Immaterial,  ineondderable 457 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY — ^ineearantly,   uninter^ 
rupledly,  unceasingly,  wlUiout  Intermiaslon  957 

TO  UNITE— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  UNIT&— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

UNIVERSAL— general,  universal 383 

UNJUST— wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious  128 
UNLEARNED    i  Ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

UNLETTERED5     unlettered 107 

UNLESS— unlem,  eicept 951 

UNLIKE— different,  unlike 

UNLIMITED— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 


177 


UNMERCIFUL— bard-bearted,  cruel,  unmerciful. 


373 

UNOFFENDING— unoffending,  harmless,  inof- 
fensive  191 

UNQUESTIONABLE— Indubitable,  unquestion- 
able. Indisputable,  undeniable,  inoontrovenl- 

ble.  Irrefutable 114 

TO  UNRAVEL— to  unfold, unravel,  develope.. .  218 
UNRELENTINC^-lmplacable,  unrelenting,  re- 

tentlesB,  Inexorable 381 

UNRULY— unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory....  S08 
UNSEARCHABLE— unsearchable,  inscrutable. .  481 
UNSETTLED— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady SS5 

UNSPEAKABIjE— unspeakable,  Ineflhble,  unut- 
terable, Inexpressible 400 

UNSPOTTED— blameless,    irreproachable,   un- 
blemished, unspotted,  spodess 199 

UNSTEADY— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 235 

UNTOWARD— awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, frowaid,  perverse 315 

UNTRUTH— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 528 

UNUTTERABLE— unspeakable,  inefbble,  unnt- 

terabia,  inexpressible 460 

UNWILLING— averse,   unwilling,  backward, 

loath,  rainelaiit 136 

UNWORTHY— onwofthy,  worthless 437 

TO  UPBRAID— «>  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, ecosare,  condemn 110 

UPON— above,  over,  npon,  beyond 979 

UPRIGHTNESS— taoaeaty,  uprlghcnesa.  Integrity, 

proUty 437 

UPRIGHTNESS-reeUtnde,  uprlghtnem 

UPROAR-hoade,  tnnnit,  uproar 


URBANITY-Hirbanlty,  suavity 106 

TO  URGE— to  encourage,  animate,  iacile,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

URGENT— preasing,  urgent,  importunate 158 

USAGE— usage,  custom,  prescription. 334 

USAGE— treatment,  usage 380 

USB— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

e 30a 

TO  USE— to  employ,  use 3U8 

TO  USE  ENDEAVOURS-to  Iabour,take  pains 

or  trouble,  use  endeavoura 396 

USUALLY— commonly,   generally,    frequently, 

usually 333 

TO  USURP-Ho  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  aa- 

sume,  ascribe 330 

UTILITY— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  aerVlce, 

avail,  uae 306 

TO  UTTER-'to  expreas,  declare,  aignify,  testier, 

utter 455 

TO  UTTER— to  utter,  apeak,  articulate,  pro- 
nounce  k' 450 

VACANCY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inaifity 344 

VACANT— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VACANT— idle,  vacant,  leiaure 300 

VACUITY— vacancy,  vacuity.  Inanity 344 

VAGUE— looae,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  356 

VAIN— idle,  vain 990 

VAIN— vain,  Ineffectual,  frulUeas 900 

VALOUR— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry  . .  130 

VALUABLE— valuable,  precious,  coatly 437 

VALUE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 430 

TO  VALUE-to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanish 481 

VANITY— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

TO  VANQUISH— to  conquer,  vanquish,  aubdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

VARIATION— change,  variation,  vlclssilude ....  983 
VARIATION  I      ^  ^            ,  .  „^ 

VARIETY      (^««»*«on,  variety 383 

VARIETY— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  989 
VARIOUS— difibrent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  983 

TO  VARNISH— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

TO  VARY— to  change,  alter,  vary 983 

TO  VARY— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent ....  139 

VAST— enormous,  huge,  vast,  immense 340 

TO  VAUNT— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 596 

VEHEMENT— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous  810 

VEIL— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 516 

VELOCITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele- 
rity, rapidity,  velocity  989 

VENAL— venal,  mercenaiy,  hireling 330 

TO  VENERATE— to  adore,  leverenoe,  venerate, 

revere 81 

VENIAL-venial,  pardonable 169 

VENOM— polaon,  venom 503 

TO  VENTURE— to  hazard,  venture,  rlak 171 

VERACITY— truth,  veracity 538 

VERBAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 468 

VERGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  maiw 

gln,  verge 17f 

VESTIGE— mark,  trace,  veatige,  footatcp,  track..  448 
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TO  VEX— to  dinpleafe,  vex,  offend 
TO  VEX — ^10  tease,  Tex,  taunt,  Untalize,  tor- 
ment  121 

VEXATION— vexation,  mortification,  chagrin. . .  1S3 
VEXATIOUS— troublesome,  Irluomei  vexatious  413 

VICE— crime,  vice,  tin 128 

VICE— trnperfeciioQ,  defect,  (kult,  vice 134 

VIClNrrY— oeigbbourhood,  vicinity 496 

VICISSlTUDE-change,  variation,  vtciaritude.. .  283 

TO  VIE-^o  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

VIEW— view,  survey,  proapect 479 

VIE W— vie w,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  VIEW>-^  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

VIGILANT— walceAil,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

VIGOUR— energy,  force,  vigour 372 

VILE— baas,  mean,  vile 148 

TC  VILIPY— to  revile,  vUify 108 

TO  VINDICATE— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  VINDICATE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate  119 
TO  VINDICATE— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate..  179 
V^INDICTIVE— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  VIOLATE— <o  infringe,  violate,  iranMgress  ■ .  508 

VIOLENCB-force,  violence 219 

VIOLENT — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 

men  t,  1  m  petuous 210 

VISAGE— face,  countenance,  visage 479 

VIBlBLE-^apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

VISION — ^vlsion,  apparition,  phantom,  specue, 

ghnat 479 1 


TO  WANDER — to  deviate,   wander,  swerve, 

stray Mi 

TO  WANDER— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range.... Ml 

WANT  -poverty.  Indigence,  want,  need,  penury  346 

TO  WANT— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

WARE— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware. .  330 
WARLIKE— martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier- 
like  337 

WARM— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

WARMTH— flre,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

WARNING— admonlUon,  warning,  cauUon 193 

TO  WARRANT— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

resiMmsible,  warrant 183 

WARY— cautious,  wary,  circumspect 425 

TO  WASTE— to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate, 

squander 3^ 

TO  WASTE— to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

TO  WATCH— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

TO  WATCH— to  observe,  watch   483 

WATCHFUL— wakeAil,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

WATERMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mari- 
ner, boatman,  ferryman 337 

WAVE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  WAVER — to  scrapie,  hesitate,   fluctuate, 

WMver • 97 

WAVERING— undetermined,  unsettled,  wavei^ 

ing,  unsteady •' 225 

WAY — way,  manner,   method,  mode,  courae, 
means 275 


491 


VISION  ARY— enthusiast,  fknatick,  visionary 
VISITANT)      _     _.     ,    ... 
VISITER     I  8"««.^W»*»t.  visiter 

VIV ACIOU8— H vely,  sprightlj,  vivacious,  merry, 

sportive.  Jocund 389 

VIVACITY— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit....  356 

VIVID— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

VOC  A  B  U  L  A  RY— dictionary ,  lexicon,  vocabulary, 

glossary,  nomenclature 464 

VOCAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 462 

VOICE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 462 

vol  1>— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VOLATILITY— Hghtneas,  levity,  flfghaness,  vo- 

laiility,  giddiness 390 

VOLUNTARILY— wilHngly,  volunUrtly,  sponta- 
neously    150 

VOfLU  NT  ARY— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

VOLUPTU.\RY— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure  374 
VORACIOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious..  507 

VOTE— voce,  suffrage,  voice 462 

TO  VOUCH— to  aflkrm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  proteK ^^ 441 

VOY  AGB-*Joumey,  travel,  voyage 302 

VULGAR^'Common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. .. .  3B3 

W  AGEtf-^lfowance,  Btpend,  Mlaiy,  wages,  hire, 


TO  WAIT  FOlt-tD  awalc  or  wtdt  for,  look  for, 

'     expect 415 

TO  WAIT  ON-Mo  accompany,  eaeort,  attend, 

watten 493 

WAKKFUL-wak^al,  watohftil,  vigHant 483 

WALK~caiTlage,gaU,walk 192 

WAN-pale,  pallid,  wan 309 


91   WAY— way,  road,  route,  course 275 

'  WEAK— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  WEAKEN— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debUiuie, 

enervate,  invalidate 368 

WEAKNESS — ImperfecUon,  weakness,  frailty, 

felling,  foible 124 

WEALTH— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence. .  340 

WEAPONS— arms,  weapons 141 

WEARINESS— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude ....  300 
WEARISOME— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious...  360 

TO  WEARY— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 360 

WEDDING— marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 83 

WEDLOCK— marriage,  mauimony,.wediock. ...    84 

TO  WEEP— to  cry,  weep 470 

WEIGHT— signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 456 

WEIG IIT— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 360 

WEIGHT— weight,  burden,  load 370 

WEIGHTY— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  pon- 
derous   370 

WELL-BEING— well-being,  welfere,  prositerity, 

happineas 300 

WELCOME— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 234 

WELFARE— well-being,  welfere,  prosperity,  hap- 
piness  396 

TO  WHEEDLE — to     coax,   wheedle,    cigole, 

16}  fewn 5H 

WHIM— fireak,  whim 364 

WHIMSICAL— fenclAil,  fentasticaJ,  whimskaJ, 

caprlctotta 380 

TO  WHIRL— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  3U 

WHOLE— all,  whole 29^ 

WHOLE — whole,  jcomplete,  total,  Integml,  en- 
tire   288 
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WUOI.«SOMB-healtby,  wbolcnme,  nlubrioiiS) 

•aliilsry 366 

WICK  KD-bad,  evil,  wicked 1S7 

WICKED—wicked,  uiiJuM,  Iniquitous,  nefarious  1S8 

WIDE— large,  broad,  wide «-  349 

WlLL—witl,  tevtameiU 164 

TO  WILL-io  will,  widi 159 

WlLLI])i6LY— willingly,  volantariij,  ipontaue- 

ously 1S9 

WILY— cunning,  crafty,  aubtle,  aly,  wily SS2 

TO  WIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .. .  396 
TO  WIND-to  turn,  wind,  whiri,  twirl,  writbe. .  316 

WISDOM— wladom,  prudence 400 

TO  WISH — to  desire,  wlab,  hanker  after,  long 

for 150 

TO  WISH— to  will,  wisb 159 

WIT— ingenuity,  wit 70 

WIT— wii,  bnniour,  satire.  Irony,  burlesque 09 

TO  WITHDRAW— to  recede,  ivtreat,  withdraw, 

retire,  secede 853 

TO  WlTHSTAN1>-lo  oppose,  resist,  withstand, 

thwart 115 

WrreoUT  intermission— Ineessandy,  un- 
eeaijngiy,  uninterruptedly,  without  iniennls- 

■on ., ^ SSI 

WTTNESfU-deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

WOFULr— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

WONDER— wonder,  admiradon,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

WONDER— wondor,  miracle,  marvel,  monster, 

prridlgy 403 

^OOER—k>ver,  suitor,  wooer 380 


WORD— prom'.se,  f  ngsf  ement,  w  jrd 217 

WORD— word,  term,  expression <d9 

WORK— work,  labour,  to'.l,  dr.idge'y,  irjtk 338 ' 

WORK— production,  performance,  work 399 

WORK— work,  operation 388 

WOR LDLY— secular,  temporal,  worldly 00 

TO  WORSHIP— to  adore,  worship 81 

WORTH— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

WORTH— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

WORTHLESS— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  WRANGLE-to  Jangle,  Jar,  wrangle 134 

WRATH— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  indignation, 

ire 119 

TO  WRENCH  )  to  turn,  bend,  twlut,  wring,  dis- 

TO  WREST     )     tort,  wrest,  wrench 316 

WRETCHED— unhappy,  niiserabie,  wreu:hed. . .  418 
TO  WRING— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  dtotort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench 316 

WRITER— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

WRITER— writer,  author 336 

TO  WRITHE— to turB,  wind,  whiri,  twirl,  writhe  316 
WRONG— injustice,  injury,  wrong 818 

YET— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing  851 

TO  YIELD— to  aAird,  produce,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD— to  bear,  yield .TW 

TO  YIELD— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  subnili. .  ISO 
TO  YIELD— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cedo,  concede 848 

YIELDING— compliant,  yielding,  submissive... .   150 
YOUTHFUL— youthful,  Juvenile,  puerile «01 
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JEINGIilSH    SYNONTMES 

EXPIiAINED. 


Boi;L,  nin). 

Thmi  teniM,  or  Uie  equivalent  to  them,  have  been 
caiployed  by  all  civilised  nations  to  designate  that  Mrt 
orhaman  nature  which  la  dletincc  fipm  matter.  Th« 
SnO,  however,  from  the  Oennao  «««/«,  Itc  and  the 
Onek  Um,  to  live,  like  the  immm  of  the  Latin,  which 
oomvfl  fhMD  the  Greek  Anpos^  wind  or  breath,  ia  repre- 
lented  to  oar  minds  by  the  subtilest  oi  inqst  ethereal  of 
senrible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principle,  ^tn^  on 
the  contrary,  fltim  the  Greek  fthofy  which  signifies 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  ckMely  allied  to, 
and  In  a  great  measure  dependant  npon.  corporeal  o^ 
ganlEaiioD :  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  imraoital,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us;  the  former  connecis 
■s  with  angels,  the  latter  with  bratea ;  fai  this  latter  we 
dtsdnguish  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
iions  fltNn  external  objects,  which  we  call  Ideas,  and 
which  vre  have  hi  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  phikMophera,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh  and 
bkwd  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinks,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ousht  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
psalilon,  before  we  assert  the  folsehood  of  Its  opposite ; 
and  consequently,  that  if  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  materhil  is  sufliciettt  to  produce  the  resMning 
foeuhv  of  man.  Now  it  ia  upon  this  very  Impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
0»  pfoduccfcm  of  the  «««{,  that  it  Is  conceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  we  had  only  the  mind, 
that  Is,  an  aggregate  of  Ideas  or  sensible  Images,  such  as 
ia  poMJessedniv  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  dlmculty  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
eeSvlng  images  is  but  a  paaavsael,  suited  to  the  inactive 
propetty  of  matter:  but  when  the  tmU  turns  in  upon 
ilsplf.  and  creates  for  itwif  liy  abstractioi^  combination, 
and  dedneHon,  a  world  of  new  ol^Jectat  It  proves  Hself 
lo  be  the  most  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ; 
jtJhenpoelUvely  actt  upon  matter  Instead  of  being 
aded  upon  fay  It. 

Bdt  not  to  k»se  sMitof  thedistinctbn  drawn  between 
the  words  MtU  and  siiad,  I  simply  v^sh  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  and  the  pbHosnphical  uw  or'  these  terms  aHo- 
gelher  aeeonit  and  ave  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Poels  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  »tnU  in 
dw  same  stivin,  as  the  active  and  living  principle ; 
Han's  #0«l  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows, 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dbkhax. 
In  haahAiI  eoynem,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  soft  rsium  coneealM.  Mve  when  It  stole 
In  ride-kmg  glances  ftom  her  downcast  ey«a, 
Or  firom  her  sweilhig  awl  in  stifled  sidis. 

Thomsov. 
*7%enool  twinsistt  of  many  foealtles,  aa  the  finder 
smading,  and  the  wUI,  with  aU  Um  senses,  both  outward 
and  in  want;  or,  to  spaak  more  philosophically,  the  «•«/ 
can  excft  heraelf  In  many  dilferent  ways  of  action.'— 
Admsom.  The  andenia,  though  unaided  by  the  light  of 
divine  tavelatlon,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distinrt 


his  dying  bed  to  have  addreamd  Ma  acnl  in  wonb  wUeh 
clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of  Its  ladepeadea^ 


awof  their' 
oftteLaAfe 


The  Piyehe  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
cave  to  the  human  m«Z,  was  feigned  to  be 
r  Incorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  The  mumm 


untmen  in  the  mo< 

•4  the  smA  by  which  k' was  dMngulahed  from  the 

-    Tbas  the  anpcroui  Adrian  is  aaid  OB 


Animula  vagnla,  Uandula, 
Qkam  nunc  imibia in  tocal 
Uospes  comesqoe  eorporls, 
Pallldula,  r^a,  undula. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dahlijocal 

The  m«ad  being  conslderad  as  an  attribute  to  the  sm/, 
ia  taken  aometimss  for  one  foculty,  and  someMmea  for 
another;  as  for  the  underrtanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  ia  not  in  Ids  right  mind; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  su'nd.— SHAnpB4RB. 
Sometimes  for  the  hitellectual  power; 
I  thought  the  etsmal  sitfad 
Had  naade  us  nMsters.— Dkymm. 
Or  for  the  Intellactual  capacity ; 

We  say  that  learning 's  endlem,  and  blame  fote 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  laige  aa  waa  his  snnd. 

COWLBT. 

Or  for  the  Imagination  or  conception ;  *  In  the  Judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  tme  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  Ideal  perfection, 
which  periiaps  haano  exlBlenoa  but  In  his  own  silml.'— 
Bbattib. 

Sometimes  the  word  awnd  is  emptoved  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts  or 
opinions ; 

The  ambigaonsgod, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  siAid  exprem'd, 
Some  tnithd  revealed.  In  terms  involved  the  rest 
OKVon. 
The  earth  was  not  of  mv  «tad 
If  you  suppose,  as  ftarlng  you.  It  Aook. 

Skakspbabb. 
Or  the  will,  cholce,%etermination,  as  in  the  oolkiqulal 
plirase  to  have  a  mind  to  doa  thing  ;*  All  the  argu> 
meats  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  lo  a  mmr 
that  hath  a  smid  to  be  wkked,when  vemisBfoa  of  staa 
may  be  had  on  such  cheap  terms.*— Tiixorson.  *  Out 
queadon  is,  whether  aU  lie  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  Israelites  did 
at  anytime  amisa  by  following  their  ownianids  without 
asking  counsel  of  God.*— Hookbe. 

Sometimes  It  standa  for  the  memory,  aa  to  the  fo- 
mlilar  exptemioaB  to  caU  tosrind,  pot  iasMM,4^t 
•  The  Ung  knows  tiielr  dlsposllioB ;  a  small  touch  will 
put  him  in  sitnd  of  them.*— Baoob. 

These,  and  more  tiian  I  to  siAid  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  foigot  to  sbig.*— Dnmnr. 
*  Thoy  win  iNit  him  in  mtad  of  his  own  wakfaig 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  bad  as  yet  made  their  Im- 
pressions on  his  foncy.*— Attbrbubt. 
A  wholesome  tow,  timeoOt  of  amid; 
Had  been  oonflrm*d  by  fote's  decree.*— Swm*. 
Lsstiy,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  an  the 
foculties;  *  Every  foculty  Is  tdlstinet  taste  to  the  aitnd; 

and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  Its  prr— ^"-^  * 

Aj>msoN.  And  ako  of  the  passions  or  t 
E*en  Aom  tiie  body's  purity,  the  snad 
Receives  a  ■ecretiympathetick  aM^— Thohi 
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*  Tbia  word,  being  often  used  for  the  »mU  Kivlaf 
life,  is  purlbutad  abusively  to  madmen^  when  we  my 
that  ihey  are  of  a  dutraeted  auii^,  Inatnd  of  a  broken 
mideratandlnK ;  which  word  mmd  we  uae  alao  for 
ophiion,  aa  I  am  of  thia  or  that  mi»d ;  and  aonetlmea 
lor  iiieti*!  oonditkma  or  ▼irtuea,  aa  be  la  of  an  booeal 
aha^.  or  a  manof  a  Juataitiid;  aoroetlmealbralfectiiNi, 
aa  I  do  tbIa  for  my  an»<r«  take,'  ^c.— Ralbiob. 

The  MOMly  belnc  the  belter  part  of  a  man,  la  taken  for 
the  man'*  aelf,  aa  Horace  aays,  In  allusion  to  bia  friend 
Virgil,  *  Et  aeryea  anima  dimidlum  men  :*  bence  the 
lariii  Im  figuratively  extended  in  lit  application  to  denote 
a  human  being ;  *  The  moral  la  the  caae  of  every  gonl 
of  ufl.*— L'BaTaANOB.  It  la  a  republick ;  there  are  In  It 
a  hundred  burgeoia,  and  about  a  tboiiaaudMiUa;  *The 
poor  «»«{ rat  ainging  by  a  sycamore  tree.*— SHAXsrBAfta. 
Or  the  Individual  In 


Join  voteea,  all  ye  living  tnit.    Ye  birda 
That  ainging  up  to  heaven-gate  aacend 
Bearoa  your  winga,  and  in  your  botea,  hia  pralae. 

MiLTOM. 

Alao  what  laezeelicnt,  tbe  eaaentlal  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing,  the  spirit ;  ^Thon  sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  tout* — Miltom.  *  He  baa  the  very  toul  of 
bounty.*— SHAunABB. 

There  la  some  smI  of  goodness  In  thinn  evil, 
Would  men  obaerviiigly  diatil  It  out— Shakbpbakb. 

INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 

SPIRn'UAL. 
iactfrptfrsoi,  from  eorpiw,  a  bodv,  marks  the  quality  of 
not  belonging  to  tbe  body,  or  having  any  properties  In 
common  with  it ;  unbodM  denotes  the  atate  of  being 
without  the  body,  or  not  encloard  in  a  body ;  a  thing 
may  therefore  be  mr.crpor»al  without  being  unbodied; 
but  not  vice  vered ;  the  soul  of  man  is  vMorportal^  but 
not  wnbeditd^  daring  hia  natural  life ; 
Th*  umiMUed  apirit  ttiee 
And  lodgea  where  it  Ughu  in  man  or  beaat. 

DaTDBN. 

Inearp^real  la  uaed  in  regard  to  living  things,  parti- 
ealariy  by  way  of  comparison,  with  corporeal  or  h< 


Of  aenae,  whereby  they  bear,  aee,  ameU,  touch,  taale, 

Taating,  concoct,  dIgeM,  aaaimilate. 

And  eorpore^  to  huorporeal  turn.— Miltom. 

Bence  we  apeak  of  niear7»orea^  ags<*cy>  or  ineorvoremi 
agents,  In  reference  lo  auch  beinga  aa  are  au ppoaed  to  act 
in  thia  world  without  the  help  oi  the  body ;  '  Senae  and 
perception  must  neceaaarily  proceed  (torn  aoine  Mcet^ 
pereM  aubsunce  within  us.*— Bbntlbt.  But  laiaie- 
lariaZ  la  applied  to  Inanimate  objects ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Naturo*a  immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  uj||inown.— TouRa« 

Nan  are  aarpercol  aa  men,  aplrlts  are  incorporeal ;  the 
body  Is  tfee  maUrial  part  of  man,  the  soal  bis  maia- 
tsrts/  part :  whatever  external  ol^ect  acta  upon  the 
aenaea  la  HkoUrial ;  bat  the  action  of  the  mind  on  liaelf, 
and  ita  reaulta  aie  all  immaterial :  the  earth,  aun,  moon, 
dec  are  termed  wuUcrial ;  but  the  impreaalona  which 
Ibey  make  on  the  mind,  that  la,  our  ideaa  of  them,  are 
iaimatsriaZ. 

Tbe  taesraarsal  and  immatvrial  have  ahvava  a  reia- 
dve  aboae ;  the  tpiriimal  la  U»t  which  la  poaltl  ve :  God 
ie  a  jr^jn'caol,  not  property  an  ineorjforeal  nor  fmsMts- 
rial  being :  the  angeia  are  llkewlae  designated,  in  gene- 

-  ^  '  '  (Inhabitants  of  Heaven; 'All  craa- 
'  U  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abeo- 
I  the  first  author  of  all  beings,  tbe 
4toly  aelf-exlaient  Ood.*— Bbmtlbt.  Although,  when 
■poken  of  In  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  deoomlnaied 


ral,  aa  tbe  ewiritmal  Inhabil 
tnrea,  aa  well  epiritual  as  e 
InU;  dependance  upon  the  i 


Thai  imccfpareal  iplfifa  lonnalleat  fonna 
Reduced  tbeir  abapea  bnmenae.— Mixjtor. 

The  eidibet  apirit»al  baa,  however,  been  Improperty 
m  figuratively  applied  to  objecta  In  the  aenae  of  nla^^ 
fsriol;  *  Echo  la  a  great  argument  of  tbe  sptrttaal 
aaaencu  of  aounda ;  for  if  It  were  corporeal^  tbe  repar- 
'  1  aboubi  be  created  by  like  inatnunenla  with  the 


SPIRITUOUS,  SPmiTED,  BPnUTTAXi, 
GHOSTLY. 

fytritmouM  algnlfiea  having  tbe  apirii  aeparated  from 
tbe  groas  partlclM  of  tbe  body,  aAer  the  manner  of 
MptritMan*  Uquora ;  *Tbe  spirituoua  and  benign  rodtter 
moat  apt  for  generation.*— Smm  on  Old  Age,  j^nrifed 
la  applicable  to  the  animal  j;p»ri£c  of  either  men  or 
brulea ;  a  person  or  a  borae  may  be  eperitcd;  and  alao 
In  a  moral  application  In  the  aenae  of  vivacioua,  or  cal- 
culated to  rouse  tbe  epirit;  *  Dryden's  tranalallon  of 
Vli^  la  noUe  and  jy^rtlcd.'— Porn.  What  la  epiritmai 
la  after  the  manner  of  a  sstn't;  and  what  is  gkootlf  la 
like  a  ghoet ;  allbough  orkinally  the  aame  in  inean^ 
the  former  being  derived  from  tbe  Latin  twiritne^  and 
the  latter  from  the  German  gdcL,  and  boUi  signifying 
what  la  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  acquired  a  dider 
ence  of  application.  Spiritual  objecta  are  diatinguislied 
generally  from  thoee  of  sense ;  *  Viiginity  is  bettpi  than 
the  married  life,  not  that  it  is  more  noly,  but  that  Jt  ia 
a  (Veedum  from  carea,  an  opportunity  to  apend  mora 
time  in  epiritual  employ nienta.*—TATLoa  (//•ly  Up- 
ing\.  Hence  it  iathat  the  word  epiritual  Is  opposed 
to  the  temporal ;  *■  She  loves  them  aa  her  epiritual 
children,  and  they  reverence  her  aa  their  spiritual 
mother,  with  an  aflbctlon  far  above  that  of  tbe  fondest 
fliend.'— Law. 

Tboa  art  reverend, 

Toucbiiv  thy  eptrHmal  ftinctlon,  not  thy  life. 

SnAaaPBAEB. 

Gkoetlf  la  more  Immediately  oppoaed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  aecular,  and  la  liierefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
import  than  epiritual ;  *  The  grace  of  the  epirit  is  much 
more  preckws  than  worldly  beneflla,  and  our  gkoetlg 
evila  of  greater  imporunce  than  harm  which  the  body 
foeieth.*— HooKia.  '  To  deny  roe  the  gkeetljf  comfort 
of  my  chaplains  aeems  a  greater  barbanty  than  is  ever 
uaed  by  Chriadana.*— IL  CBABLBa. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 
Underetanding  being  tbe  Saxon  word,  la  eroploved 
to  describe  a  fanilliar  and  eaay  operation  uf  the  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ideoa  of  thinaa.  JnuUeet,  which  la  of 
Latin  derivation,  la  emploved  to  mark  llie  aame  opera- 
tiun  in  regard  lo  higher  and  more  abatruae  objects.  The 
umderetaudiug  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  tlie  ra- 
tional powers :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children  and 
aavagea  that  they  employ  their  umdaretandinge  on  the 
almpie  objecta  of  perception ;  a  child  uaca  his  under- 
etanding to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or 
to  apply  the  right  ndnies  to  tbe  thiiigi  that  come  before 
his  notice ;  *  By  underetanding  I  mean  Uiat  fhcully 
whereby  wo  are  enabled  tt>  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  aa  well  aa  parilculara,  absent 
thingM  aa  well  as  present,  and  to  Judge  of  their  truth  or 
(biaehood,  good  or  evil.' — WiLnaa. 

InUUett,  being  a  matured  aute  of  tbe  underetand- 
ing,  la  inijat  properly  applied  to  tbe  eSbrta  of  thuae  who 
have  their  powers  in  full  vigour :  we  speak  of  under- 
etanding OS  the  characterlstick  distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  *  The  light  within  ua  Is  (afaice  tbe  fall)  be- 
come darkness ;  and  tbe  underetmndingy  that  shoukt  bo 
eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  tbe  will,  is  blind  itself. *-« 
South.     But  human  beings  are  dtatinguished  fiooi 


nga  are  distinguished  fiooi 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intelUa ;  'All  tbnsfl 
arta  and  inventJoiia  which  vulgar  rolnda  gaze  at,  tbe 
ingenioua  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  flie  relicks  of 
an  inutleet  defaced  witli  ain  and  dme.*— South.  We 
may  expect  the  voungeat  children  to  employ  an  under- 
etanding according  to  the  opportunltlea  which  they 
have  or  nsina  their  senses;  one  la  gratified  in  seeing 
great  intdlcenn  youth. 

Intellect  and  intelligenee  are  derived  ftom  tbe  aame 
word rbut  inUUeU  deacribea  the  power  liaelf  and  m- 
lelligenee  tbe  exerclae  of  that  power :  tbe  inteUca  may 
be  lOdden,  but  tbe  tmlsUyrmM  brii^i  it  to  light ; 
Silent  aa  tbe  eeauHek  bliaa 

Of  aoub,  that  by  intelligenee  converse.— Otwat. 

qenee  we  apeak  of  mtelligenca  aa  diaplayed  In  the 

'-nance  of  a  child  wboae  kMka  evince  that  be  boa 

bla  catattsec,  and  thereby  proved  that  It  exiata 
t  arlaea  that  the  word  mlso^ancs  has  been  ebi 


exerted 


pbqred  In  the  aenae  of  knowledge  or  hiformatlon,  be- 
On£t»  atin^elUganca:  w 


eauae  tbaae  axe  the  expraaa  I 
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inM  know  1^  meaiM  of  imttiligtnee ;  but  we  may  be 
VDorant  with  ■  great  share  of  tnteUeeL 

UndertiandiMg  and  inuUiremee admit  of  compar 
la  the  sense  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons aa  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  bSr- 
Bony  and  concert ;  but  the  former  term  Is  applied  to 
the  ordinary  concerm  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  In- 
ttrcoarae  of  men,  ai'  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 
good  mnderttaiulin£  ;  *  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  Mi  lub- 
Jecu  would  concur  with  him  in  the  preserving  a  good 
m»4ergt4Mdiitg  between  him  and  his  subiects.*— Cla- 
RB^noir.  huMifenet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to  co- 
operate at  a  distance  from  each  other,  bold  a  commerce 
of  inroruatlon,  or  get  to  understand  each  other  by 
means  of  mutual  inlomiatlon ;  *  It  was  perceived  iliat 
there  bad  nut  been  in  th«  Catbolicks  so  much  foresight 
as  to  provide  that  true  inieUigtnee  might  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  done.*— Hooker. 
Let  all  the  pamages 

Be  well  secored,  that  no  inUlU fence 

May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.— Dbiiham. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 
InteOed,  In  Latin  inUUectua^  ftom  tnUlUgo^  to  un- 
derstand, signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  Instinct  or  Impulse,  is  here  the  cenerick 
terra,  as  it  Includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  orthe  two 
otliers :  there  cannot  be  genius  or  talent  without  intd- 
UU;  but  there  may  be  inUUeet  wliiiout  genius  or 
tetent:  a  man  of  inuUeei  distinguishes  himself  (torn 
Ibe  common  herd  of  mnnkind,  by  the  acutenees  of  his 
observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the  origin- 
aliiy  of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power;  genius^  hi  Latin  genius^  from  gigno^ 
10  be  bom,  signifying  that  wiiich  is  peculiarly  Bnrn 
with  uff,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which  dis- 
tmguisbes  a  man  from  every  other  individual;  talent^ 
wliich  from  T^Xamov  and  talentum^  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
ceedinc  one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  employed  in  the 
ligiirallve  language  of  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
modus  or  modification  of  the  vntelUet,  which  Is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intellect  sometimes 
runs  through  a  fiunily,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion  :  grnius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature;  it  Is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  is 
alu^ther  Individual  in  its  character ;  it  is  opposed  to 
every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial,  or  inci- 
dental ;  It  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
raises  the  poisensor  above  all  his  fellow- mortals;  it  is 
not  expanded,  like  tnXeUect,  to  many  objects ;  for  in  its 
very  nature  it  Is  contracted  within  a  very  sliort space; 
and,  tike  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focQS,  it  fains  In  strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 
*  We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  imagination ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  inteh 
teet  may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
fttr  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be 
a  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  Hke:  it  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages;  it 
requires  a  tmUnt  for  the  stage  to  he  a  good  actor ;  some 
have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
hiteUeet,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  seen  onlv  in  a  mature 
sute ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered  in  its  earliest 
dawn :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
tooth;  mfeUset  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  afifords  him  neat  enjoyment ;  '  There  was  a  select 
•et,  supposed  to  be  dlstingulsbed  by  superiority  of  in- 
teUects<t  who  always  paMed  the  evening  together.*— 
lonvsoM.  Oentus  qualifies  a  peison  for  the  most  ex- 
alted efibrts  af  the  human  mind ;  '  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thInltB  as  a  man  ofgeniua* 
•oJoBiiaoii.  TVdent  quailfiea  a  oerson  for  the  active 
doties  and  emfdoyments  of  lUe;  *It  is  commonly 
ilioaflit  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fbthera  (the  Jesuits) 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  haa  not  a 
BMe  eontriboted  lo  tlie  figure  wmch  their  order  has 
made  In  the  world.*— Budsbll. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 
Oifl  ani  mtdawwunt  both  refer  to  the  act  of  jrHring 
nd  emUmhg^  and  ofooune  ladude  the  idea  oTsoine- 


thing  given,  and  something  received :  the  word  tobpig 
conveys  no  such  colhiteral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  « 
gift^  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  gA>er  ; 

But  Heaven  its  gifu  not  all  at  once  bestows, 

These  yean  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  actioii  thoae. 

Pops 

When  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we  lefor  In  our 
mhids  to  the  receiver;  *  A  brute  arrivea  at  a  point  oT 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  h« 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of.*— Aosisor. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  (e.  InteUecL)  we  only  thhik 
of  its  intrlnsick  quality  or  worth ;  *Mr.  Locke  has  an 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  diflerence  of  wit  and 
judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talenU  of  the  same  per- 
son.*— AODISOII. 

The^/t  is  either  supernatural  or  natural;  theea- 
dowment  Is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christiana 
received  various  gifu  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gtft  of  healing, 
he  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  g^ft  or 
utterance :  beauty  of  person,  and  corpon»l  agility,  are 
endewmenU  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  eTeruon  I  it  is  that  which  is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  which  could* 
not  be  attained  in  any  otlier  way.  Speech  is  deno 
niinated  a  general  gift,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  iii  distinction  from  the  brutes;  but 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, in  riistinciion  from  others,  which  may  be 
exerted  for  the  beiiefit  of  mankind.  Endowments. 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  Improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  feci  the  gifu  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possewor,  wheo 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  TaUnU  are  either  na- 
turnl  or  acauired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  they  denote  powers  wiiliout  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed :  a  man  may  have  a  taleni 
for  musick,  for  drawins,  for  rnimickry,  and  the  like ; 
but  itiis  talent  may  be  the. fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature.  ^ 

It  is  clear  from  Uie  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gtft,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment ;  and  that 
^talent  may  also  be  either  a/i/<or  an  endowment,  but 
that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  A  gift  or  a 
taUnt  is  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
actions;  an  endowment  is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superiour  band  is  a  rift^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
foree  of  application  and  instruction ;  it  is  a  talent^ 
inatimuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  po»- 
session;  but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On  the  other 
hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
the  like,  are  both  gifu  and  endowments;  and  when  th« 
intellectual  endowment  displays  itself  in  any  creaUve 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  aa 
to  produce  that  which  is  valued  and  esteemed,  it 
becomee  a  talent  lo  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITT. 

MUitUy  in  French  kahiUU,  Latin  hoJHUtas,  cornea 
fh>m  ahUy  kahilsj  kabilisy  and  koAeo  to  liave,  because 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  O^oeity,  in 
rrendh  capadti,  Latin  eapaeitasy  ftom  eapaz  and 
cafio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Maity  is  to  capacitv  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
AMlttf  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general 
without  specifying  the  quality  or  degree;  caaaeitn  is  « 
particular  kind  ofabiUty. 

jability  mav  be  either  physical  or  mental,  capadtv, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only ;  *  Elches  are  of' 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  akilitf  of  eo- 
Joytaig  them.'— Swift.  « In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingnesi  and  desire,  than 
of  my  sMIttirto  do  him  (Shakspeare)  JusUce.*— Pora. 


^Mitf  respects  action,  cspoetfiy  respects  thought. 
vUlitv  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  dona; 
I  loqk  apoo  an  sAls  statesman  out  of  basinem  Hke  n 


be  dona; 

essHken 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overtnrn  the  shin 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  wllh.*— ^rasLs. 
GqrscAy  is  a  manial  andowment,  and  always  fupposaa 
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ioaNlhli«iiea43rtorec«lTOorliold;  ^Theol^eottatiMk 
Mg  for  our  c^ocscy,  wben  we  woaJd  oompfebend  the 
etrcum/brence  of  a  world.*— A»miom.  Boom  we  eey 
•n  *Me  commander;  an  0^20  •tatennan;  a  man  of  a 
emaaViw  nutaid ;  a  gveal  tcfcitg  of  tf 

MiUtg  li  in  no  wIm  limited  in  lta« 
■mall  or  great; 

'Of  slndng  thoa  bam.  got  tte  npotadoii, 
Qood  Thyml*;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  oMMf . 
My  heart  dolh  aeek  another  aetlmaiion.~aiMmT< 

C^ooty  of  Itaelf  always  impllei  a  positive  and  rape- 
rlrnir  degree  of  power;  ^Sir  Fraixis  Bacon*i  eapacitf 
flMmed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  In  booka 
liefore.*— HneBBs.  Althouch  It  may  be  modUled  by 
•pitheie  to  denote  diftrent  degrees :  a  boy  of  eopac^ 
VUI  have  the  advantage  over  bis  sehool-feliows,  parU- 
GUlariy  if  he  be  classed  with  those  of  a  dull  e^^citg. 
A  person  maiy  be  abla  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  ca^a- 
ib  of  writing  a  book ;  *9l  Paul  requlreth  learning  in 
presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to 
flcbort  in  di»ctiine  which  Is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  tliat  gainsay  it  What  measure  of  oMitv  in  such 
tbinoB  shdl  serve  to  make  men  enable  of  tnat  kind 
of  office  he  doth  not  determine.*— Hookkr. 

jf  M<f  fte*,  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  Is  confined  to 
the  signiflcatlon  of  mental  endowments,  and  compre- 
llends  the  operations  of  thought  in  general ;  *  As  fbr  roe, 
my  abilitita^  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what  they 
were.*— AmaBuaY.  Capaeitft  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  under- 
•tandlng,  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rrat  of 
mankind :  *  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limltt 
prescribed  to  human  eapactCy.'— Bbattib.  Many  men 
nave  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of  olhen^ 
who  would  not  have  the  eapadty  for  conducting  a  con- 
oem  of  their  own.  We  should  not  Judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abititie$  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  othen, 
but  had  no  capacitf  for  conceiving  and  proposing  any 
thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  Imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  whicb  may  be  suc- 
eemfully  employed  In  attracting  popular  applause: 
*  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  Into  a  school  of 
rhetorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather 
than  to  deliberate.*— Sia  W.  Jonas.  But  that  eapaeiiy 
which  embraces  a  question  in  all  Its  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed  multitude 
of  objects  that  demand  atientioni  which  Is  accompanied 
with  coolness  In  reflecting,  readlnem  In  combining, 
qulcknem  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  prompti- 
tude In  action,  and  penetration  In  discerning,  that  is  the 
eapaeitp  to  direct  a  state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few; 
*An  herolck  poem  requires  the  accompllshnicntof  some 
extraordinary  undertaking,  which  requires  the  duly  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  capacUy  and  prudence  of  a  genera!.* 

-    PftTDBR. 

ABILFTT,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  Idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  synonymous. 

Minify  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  iVom  cireumstanoes  or 
otherwise :  /scitlty,  in  Latin  fscaltas,  changed  fVom 
fuUitas  fhcUlty,  which  signifies  doaUeness,  or  th^i 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  eflltets,  is  a 
power  derived  from  nature;  *The  vital  faeultp  Is  that 
nr  which  life  is  preserved  and  tAe  ordinary  Ainctions 
or  speech  preserved;  and  the  animal  facuitf  is  what 
eonducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.* — Qcimct.  The 
faeuUif  Is  a  permanent  possession ;  It  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure:  the  abiUtg  is  an  incidental  posseaion;  it  Is 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  It  at  our  disjpoaal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  per- 
■ons,  and  circumstances;  *Abitit§  to  leach  by  sermons 
is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  tliem  whom  he 
BMketh  sufficient  fi>r  the  commendable  discharge  of 
their  duty.'— HooKBE.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
hearing  ^ttfaeuUiss  ;  health,  stieagth,  and  fortune  are 
tbiUties.  The  faeuUf  Is  some  specffick  power  whkh  Is 
directed  to  one  single  oltject;  it  is  the  power  of  acting 
Moordlog  to  a  given  Ibrm ; 

No  ftnh  onr  palate  oowts,  or  llow*r  our  tmel, 
But  on  its  (ngrani  boaom  nations  dwell ; 
All  formed  wfth  proper /senOiim  n>  s' 
The  dally  bottoHesof  thetr  Makai^ 


1*)M  aMUfy  Is  Ib  nnonl  tke  power  of  doing;  th» 
faeuUw  therefore  ought,  la  the  strict  1  " 

sideredaa  at  "    


night,  in  tlie  strict  sense,  be  war 
»of  abiUtg;  'Human  abUity  Is  an 
the  vkileBt  and  unforeseen  vklssk- 


nnitqual  malcii  for 

tndes  of  the  wodd.*— Blaib. 

A  nmn  uses  thefaeuUies  with  which  be  is  endowed , 
he  gives  according  to  his  abiUtg. 

F^uvhv  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature ; 
but  the  facuUf  may  be  eitJier  phvsical  or  mental ;  the 
taimU  Is  altogether  mental:  the  /aenZty  of  speech  and 
the  ratiooal  /acaiiw  are  tke  grand  marks  of  distinctioa 
between  man  and  the  krute;  'Reason  Is  a  noble 
faemlt^,  and  when  kept  within  ila  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes)  proves  a  means  of  exalting 
human  craafiures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superiouir  beings? 
— Bbattib.  The  ta/eal  of  mlmickiy,  of  dxamalick 
acting,  and  of  imitatloa  la  geneml,  Is  what  disiinguisheB 
one  aiaa  flnm  the  other; 

*Tls  not,  Indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wtaid  and  noise.— Drtdbii. 

These  terms  are  all  used  In  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation ;  the  abilities  include,  In  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  Is  able  10  do;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  the  like;  the  faculties  Include  all  the  endow- 
mentfl  of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  Inherent  priN 
ponies  of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man*8 
retaining  his  faenUiesj  or  having  his  faemUiss  in- 
paired  :  talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  ixie  individual;  hence  we  say, 
the  ialsnts  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  stale 
are  diflerent  fiom  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being 
a  Judge. 


ABILITT,  DEXTERITT,  ADDRESS. 

JibiUtp  Is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  gene- 
riftk  term :  dextmrity,  says  the  Abbe  Glrard,*  resfiects  the 
manner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  medianlcal  facilitx 
of  performing  an  office:  address  refera  to  the  use  oC 
means  in  executing ;  it  signifies  properly  the  mode  of 
address  or  of  managing  one*s  self;  dexterity  and 
address  are  but  In  fact  modes  of  oit/ity. 

Dsxteritjf^  in  Latin  dexteriiasy  comes  from  dexter,  tlw 
right  hand,  because  that  it  Is  the  member  most  fitted  fot 
dexterous  execution.  Dexteritff  may  be  acquired ; '  Hla 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterily  to  deliver  himself  ft-om  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  Into  a  providence  to  pre> 
vent  and  remove  them  afhr  ofi*.*— Bacoh.  Address  is 
the  gift  of  nature;  *It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  inUi  hla  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagree- 
able fifun,  who  was  one  oi  Ver  uttendnnts,  and  did  not 
want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  tba 
advancement  of  her  fortune^^rBuTAToa. 

We  may  have  abilitg  to  any  degree  (v.  Mihtf);  •  U 
Is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  abUtty  to 
extend  their  operations  so  fkr  as  to  be  much  felt  among 
such  nnmbeni.*— Gowraa.  But  detierity  and  addresa 
are  positive  degrees  of  ability  ;  '  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  race  Is  won  as  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rider  aa 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetnem  of  the  animal.'~EAjtL  op 
Bath.  *  I  could  produce  Innumerable  instances  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the  profound 
skill  and  addrsf«  of  a  minister,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  efibcts  of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  or 
pride,  or  at  beat  hut  the  natural  courv  of  things  left  to 
themselves.*— Swirr. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  atiUty  la 
the  prince  or  his  mtnistera;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  Is  Intrusted;  and  dexterity  in 
th^NM  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  is  confided. 
With  Uttks  abibly  and  k>Bg  habit  in  traBsacting  busi- 
ness, we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  n,  and 
address  in  pvlng  it  whatever  turn  wul  best  suit  our 
purpose. 

jibiUty  ebables  us  to  act  with  tatelllgenee  and  eon> 
fidence;  dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every  action; 
address  supplies  art  and  Ingenuity  in  contrivance.  To 
manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  Intrigue 
with  address^  to  dlsplBy  some  ability  on  the  turf,  wll 
rate  a  man  high  In  toe  rank  of  the  present  AshionabUs 

•  ^nde  •  Duterhd,  adrmse^  habBM. 
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EHOLISH  8TNONTME8. 


CLBVER,  BKILFUL^Kiran',  DBXT£ftOCJB, 

Ctmtr^  In  French  Itgere^  Ladn  tni$  ngitt,  wenM  to 
deoole  qukkneas  In  the  mental  faculty ;  tkilful  sigiilflea 
Ml  of  tkiU  ;  and  9km  probaMy  oones  tHm  the  LaUn 
«na  to  knnw ;  <xp«r^  in  Preoeh  ei!p«rtt,  Latin  ezptrtus. 


IMiilcf  pie  of  oferi^r  toaearch  or  try,  aignlllea 
and  tried ;  de«Ccr«M,  In  Latin4bsf«r,  in  Giwk  jc(cnp)(, 
6tiia  the  rifht  hand,  baa  the  meaninf  of  clever, 
lae  the  right  hand  is  the  moat  fitted  for     -' 


«dr«it,  in  French  adroiU.  Latin  wdreetut  or  reettu 
right  or  atralgbt,  agnifla  tiie  quality  of  doing  thinga  in 
a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  $kiUkl  are  qoalltlea  of  the  mind ;  expert^ 
itxUmu,  and  «b^  refer  to  modes  of  phyaleal  acHoo. 
CbMnuts  regarda  in  teneral  the  teadineaa  to  compre* 
hend;  «*iil  the  matnruy  of  the  Judgement;  expertiutt 
a  (adHty  in  the  uae  of  thinga;  dfztmiy  a  raochaaical 
liMSttity  In  the  perfotmanee  of  any  woric ;  adrmtnets 
AeauitablemoTemeniaofthebody.  A  penon  is  ctaMr 
at  drawing  who  diowa  a  taate  for  it,  and  execaiea  U 
well  without  much  Insiniction ;  he  iBski^ul  in  drawing 
IT  he  underatanda  it  both  In  theoiy  and  practice;  he  la 
mptrt  In  the  uaa  of  the  bow  If  he  can  ute  it  with  expe- 
ditloo  and  eflbct;  be  iM  dsxterou*  at  any  came  when  he 
pMa  ihroogh  the  maomuvrea  with  oetefity  and  an 
werring  hand;  he  ia  adivct  If  by  a  qnlclt,  ndden,  and 
-  '  ;ted  movmnent  of  hia  body,  he  eActa  the 
haa  In  Tiew. 

ClMcmMf  li  mental  power  empkiyed  in  the  ordi- 
■aiy  coocenia  of  life :  a  peiaon  b  eUwr  in  bocineaa  or 

Ht  fVienda  bade  me  welcome,  bat  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
Whh  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  wouhl  not  come ; 
*  And  I  knew  it.**  he  cried,  "  both  eternaHy  ihil, 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Tbrale. 
But  no  matter ;  1*11  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  Aill  ea  eUvmr  and  ten  times  aa  hearty.** 

60IJ»aHITR. 

Skill  ia  both  a  Biental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
m  mechanical  operatkHis  and  practical  sciences:  a 
■fayalcian,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  skilful :  one  may 
iave  a  tkiU  in  divination,  or  a  tkiU  in  painting. 
There  la  nothing  more  graceAil  than  to  see  the  play 
maad  still  for  a  few  momenta,  and  the  audience  kept 
ai  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  a  aUSfml 
eetor.*— Adoisox.  Expertn4*$  and  dexUritw  require 
aiore  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  In  minor 
■ns  and  amuaements:  one  Is  txpert  at  throwing  the 
fnoit ;  dexUr»u9  in  the  management  of  horsea ; 

0*er  bar  and  afaeif  the  watery  path  they  sound, 

With  4exfir»uM  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground ; 
»     Feariess  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 

Wheeling  in  many  tracts  with  course  inclin'd, 

Kxpcrt  to  moor  where  terroun  line  the  road. 

Fai^conbe. 

*Ile  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexUritM.'— 
Aomaoir.  JIdroitMtt  is  altogether  a  corporeal  talent, 
naployed  only  m  occasion  may  require :  one  is  adroit 
ateluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary ;  *  Use  your- 
self 10  carve  adroitljf  and  genbeeily.* — CuBSTSEriXLD. 

Ck90nuM  is  rather  a  natural  gift;  $ktU  Is  elever- 
MtM  Improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge ; 
i»m-tme»s  is  tiie  elTect  of  long  practice;  dexterity 
artKS  from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  adroitnue  is 
a  meciesof  dex<m(y  arising  from  a  natural  agility  and 
pQablUty  of  body. 


INABILITT,  DISABILITT. 
h^HUtf  denotes  the  ahaenco  of  abUiiw  (a.  ^Miiv) 
In  the  moat  general  and  abstract  sense ;  *  It  is  not  from 
HM*iiily  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
err  in  practice.*— Blaib.  Diaubititf  implies  the  ab- 
foiee  of  mbiUty  only  in  particular  eases :  the  nMiMtty 
■es  in  the  nature  of^the  thing,  and  la  irremediable ;  the 
OaoMitf  lies  In  theelrcunisiances,  and  mav  sometimes 


he  removed ;  weakness,  whether  ph; 
will  oeeaaioB  an  tnoMtte  to  perform  a  task ;  thereba 
lotal  imeAiUtif  In  an  innmt  to  walk  and  act  like  on 
adult :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite  quall- 
(bationa  outy  be  a  dieahilitit:  in  thb  manner  mi- 
Bority  of  age,  or  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
MT  be  a  rfieaHiilf  flw  ffiUng  a  pnbltek  o0loe ; « Want 


of  age  li  a  tegai  dlMkiUtf  to 

ria(B.*'-BLACX8T0JIB. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPETENT, 
INADEQUATE. 

lue^akUj  that  Is,  net  having  eaaadtff  («.  Mtlity)j 
tmmjguiemty  or  not  ttifieient,  or  not  having  what  Is  nf' 
Jkiont;  inean^etmt,  or  not  competent;  are  employed 
either  for  persona  or  things:  the  first  in  a  general,  tlm 
lasttwolnaspccMckseose:  inademieUmnotadefuaf 
or  equalled;  b  applied  more  generally  to  tUngs. 

WhenaaMn  la  said  to  be  ineapaUe^  It  characterizoa 
hb  wliole  mind ;  *  Were  a  human  soul  ineepable  of 
farther  enlarttmenta,  I  coidd  Imagine  it  might  fall 
away  Insensibly .*>~Ainnsii!C.  If  he  he  said  to  have 
tne^jjUienef  and  ineompeteneif,  h  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  he  haa  applied  hb  power:  he 
may  be  ineumeient  or  ineomfetent  for  certain  things ; 
but  he  may  have  a  etmoeitff  Amt  other  things :  the  term 
niMpastty,  therefore,  Implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  b  not  implied  by  the  inet^i^ 
eieney  and  ineompeteneg.  An  mca^octty  consisb  alto* 
gether  of  a  phytScal  deftct :  an  ineuffieienef  and  ta- 
eompetonef  are  incidental  d^ects :  the  former  depend4 
lag  upoB  tlM  age,  Hie  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
qoaliilca,  and  uie  like,  of  the  Individual ;  the  latter  o* 
the  extent  of  hb  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  hia 
SMdies ;  where  there  b  direet  taemacit|r,  a  nerenn  hat 
■0  chance  of  making  Mmaalf  fit  mr  any  once  or  em* 
ptoyment ;  *  It  diietly  proceedeth  fVnm  natural  ineepw 
et'ry,  and  general  Indbpoeliion.'— BaowN.  Youth  ia 
natnrallv  accompanied  with  imenfieienef  to  fill  sta 
tlons  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perfomi 
oAces  which  require  the  exercise  of  Judgonent ;  *  Th« 
minister's  ap( 
reading,  t 
a  stranger, ' 

thing  to  do.'~HooKBE.  A  yoang  person  ta.  therefbre^ 
etiU  more  imeompetent  to  form  a  Axed  opinion  on  anf 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  hfanself  mat* 
rer  of  nope;  *  Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  moat  imumpetent  >idges  of  sacre4 
things.* — Dbydbn. 

Incopabte^  b  applied  aometimea  to  tlie  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  b  bad| 
imeu^ent  and  imeomp^ent  alwaya  c<mvey  the  Met 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  b  at  least  desirable :  it 
fs  an  honour  to  a  ptvaon  to  be  ine^ekU  of  Ihloehoodf 
or  ineapeUe  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be 
inM^0^e^ent  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  eventa,  qusHitiea 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expieasly 
disgracenii.  These  ternos  are  likewise  applicabb  m 
things.  In  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction) 
infidelity  b  ineapabte  of  affording  a  man  any  comforti 
when  the  nieana  are  ineuJUient  for  obtaining tlie  end^ 
h  b  madness  to  expect  sucoess ;  it  b  a  sad  condition  or 


wnicn  require  me  exemse  oi  juogunem;  'ine 
v'n  aptness,  or  ineufieienef,  otherwise  than  by 
{,  to  Instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  thb  place  aa 
ger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no* 


litv  when  a  man's  resources  are  ineempetent  !• 
supply  him  with  the  ilrst  necessaries  of  life. 

Jnede^nete  b  relative  In  Hb  signification,  like  tfnM^ 
JUient  and  ineempetent ;  imt  the  relaiion  b  dlOueol 
A  thing  Is  ineuffieieni  which  doss  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purpoaeR,  or  necessitiea,  of  any  on«^ 
in  particubr  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  quantity  of 
materlata  may  be  inenfident  for  a  particular  building ; 
*  The  inenffidentjf  of  the  light  ot  nature  Is,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  l^illy  supp)led.*'~HooKxa.    /rcsm- 


petenef  Is  aa  inenJfuMneo  for  general  purposes,  in  thinp 
of  the  firat  necessity  ;  thus,  an  InoooM  may  be  tfacoai- 
petent  torapport  a  family,  or  perform  an  onoe ;  *  EveiF 


speck  does  not  blind  a  B»n,  nor  doea  every  inflrmMf 
moke  one  unable  to  dbcera,  or  ineempetenl  to  reprove^ 
the  grosser  iholis  of  olhen.'— Govbehmbbt  or  vat 
ToNovB.  Inede^umep  b  still  more  particular,  fbr  % 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  is  meftsured  by  compap- 
rison  with  the  object  to  which  It  reftes;  thus,  lh« 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  madsfnate  to  tlie  labour 
whbh  b  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  tnodsr**^  tO 
the  aarvice;  *  All  the  attainments  possible  In  oar  pr» 
sent  state  are  evidently  raad«r«als  lo  our  oapacldes  ot 
enjoyment.*— JOHHSON. 

WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATtRS,  IRONT, 
BU&LESOUE. 
vnt,  like  wbdora,  accordfaig  to  Its  original,  fhoai 
iMlsssn  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  hat  it  haa  at 
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ENGLISH  STNONTBfES. 


I  ttimmnlngM  toiignifyUMtfkealtj  of  the 

mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth  to  perceived.  The 
Am  property  of  wit,  ae  an  exertion  of  the  Uitelleciual 
faculty,  to  that  it  be  mpontaiieoua,  and  as  it  were  In- 
■tinctive :  laboured  or  forced  wtt  to  no  wiL  Reflection 
and  experience  aupfily  ua  with  wladoin ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning;  but  wit  aeixea  with 
au  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  eifort:  '  H^it  lies  more  in  the  as- 
•eniblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety/— Addison.  Bumtw  to  a 
pecies  of  wtt  wlikh  flows  out  of  the  tumour  of  a 


For  sure  by  wit  to  chieflv  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  kttwMur  to  not,  all  the  ulbe 

Of  logick-mongers  can  describe: 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  port, 

Unbelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  an.— 8wirr. 
Wit,  as  distinguished  from  tasumr,  may  consist  of  a 
•ingie  brtlHant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  most  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree.— (X>wlbt. 
But  kvmour  runs  in  a  vein ;  It  to  not  a  striking,  but  an 
Muable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit;  *  There  Is  a  kind 
or  nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  iliought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (of  humour)  la  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  same  time  thai  be  appears  altogether  siven  up 
to  caprice '— Addisom .    Of  this  desci iption  of  wit  Mr. 


Tto  with  our  Judgemeali  ■•  our  watekM^  i 
Go  Just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hto  own ; 


Go  Just  alike,  yet  each  believes  I 

In  poets  as  true  rtniua  to  rare,        , 

True  tvu  as  seldom  to  the  critick's  share.— Pops. 


It  to  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  tasU 
without  having  gnuMM ;  but  It  would  not  be  possible  tm 
have  gmius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  ta«t«  for  it : 
for  notiiing  caa  so  efl'ectually  give  a  taste  for  any  a» 
compltohment,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  tlie  sua 
eeptlbllitv  of  all  lis  beautio,  which  ciicumstanres  ar 
hweparahle  from  /sains. 

INGENUITY,  wrr. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of  nndenlandSng, 
and  dUhr  mostly  in  ihe  mode  of  dtoptaying  theuisetvea. 
/n/maity,  in  Latin  ta/«maulss,  signifies  literary  free- 
dom of  birth,  in  dtotinctiou  from  slaveiy,  with  whfcb 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleness  o( 
character  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  ia 
which  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  wtt.  Ingenuity  com- 
preliends  lovention ;  wtt  comprehends  knowledge,  /a- 
gtmniif  dtoplays  Itself  in  the  mode  of  conduciing  aa 
argument ;  *  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opiuiooa, 
by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ta/eatn'tf  of  those  who  had 
the  right  on  their  side.*— Addison,     ^it  is  oMstly  dis- 

'  lyed  in  aptness  of  expression  and  Illustration ;  *  Whea 


Addisiin  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  in 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  AiuRotir  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  hto  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  dtoplay  itself  in  aciions  as  well 
as  words,  wherdiy  It  to  more  strikingly  distinguished 
fprn  wtt,  wMch  dtoplays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  happy  thoughts;  *  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and  wls- 
diom,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
we  caH  Attaisar.  M  r.  Wy cher ley  showed  hto  In  hto  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  voung  wife  (whom  he  made 
'  s,  on  hto  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not  marry  an 


old  man  again).* — Pora. 

Ssftre,  from  sotfr,  probably  (Voro  sat  and  4ra 
abounding  in  aimer,  and  irony^  from  the  Greek  upuvia 
simulation  and  disstmulatlou,  are  personal  and  censo 
rious  sons  of  wit ;  the  flrst  of  which  openly  pohiti  at 
Che  object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  ito 
aim ;  '  The  ordinary  subjects  of  taiiro  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers.*— 
Adomon.  '  In  writings  of  Avaonr,  figures  are  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  oOen 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  tlilnp  in  a  direct  con- 
trary sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  minority  of  the 
readers  understand  them :  to  such  the  most  hinoeent 
irony  may  appear  irreligton.'— CAaaaiDoa.  But' 
hoque  to  rather  a  species  of  humour  tlian  direct  wit, 
which  constots  in  an  asaeiiiblage  of  Ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  *  One  kind  of  burUoquo  represents 
aaean  persons  in  the  accouhwmenis  of  heroes.'— 
Addison.  The  sottrs  and  irony  are  the  most  Ill-na- 
tured kinds  of  wtt ;  bmrUofuo  stands  In  Ihe  fewest  rank. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 
7\wt0,  in  all  probability  fkom  the  Latin  Uutum  and 
tango  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  In  con- 
tact with  it ;  *  Thto  metaphor  woula  n<il  have  been  so 
feneral  had  there  not  beea  a  conformity  between  the 
■nental  toots  and  Uiat  sensitive  taoU  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.'— AomsoM.  Geniuo  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object; 
*  7\ist«  consists  in  the  power  of  Judging,  gowhu  in  tlie 
power  of  executing.'- BLAia.    He  who  derlvsa  parti- 


r  pleasure  horn  muslck  may  be  said  to  have  a  taote 

for  musick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  In  the 
tiieory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a 
roniuo  for  iL  TaoU  to  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
ncolty,  or  at  least  Is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  our  other  faculties,  for  ito  perfection ;  *  The  cause 
of  a  wrong  tests  to  a  defect  of  Judgement'— Buaaa. 
Oenimo,  fhmi  the  Latin  gigno  to  generate,  to  a  perfectly 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  lis  own  native 
■tranfth ;  the  former  belongs  to  tlie  crliick,  and  tlie  lat- 
ter to  the  poet; 


broke  looee  from  that  great  body  of  writers,  who  have 

mployed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and 

Irrelision.  I  did  not  question  but  1  shouM  be  treated  aa 


omploved  their  wit  i 

Irrelision.  I  did  not  qu«vMwu  »•". «  xwuim  v^  iic»»»u  •• 
an  odd  kind  of  feltow.'- Addison.  One  to  ingtniouo 
in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  Is  witty  only 
In  mattera  of  sentiment :  things  may,  therefore,  be  ta- 
goniouoi  but  not  wit^;  wtttf ,  but  not  tngoniouOf  or  boUi 
witty  and  ingeniouo.  A  mechanical  Invention,  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  to  ingeniouo  but  not  witfy ;  aa 
ingeniouo^  not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difliculty  ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  tn^saatty ;  a  witty  humour,  a 
witty  conversation ;  not  an  ta/«ai>iis  humour  or  con- 
versation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  to  ingoniouot 
as  It  is  the  fnilt  of  one's  own  mind ;  it  to  wi'Uv,  as  It 
conteins  point,  and  strikes  on  the  underMandiag  df 
othen. 

SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

SenoOf  from  the  Latin  oenouo  and  seatts  to  foel  or 
perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  cor- 
poreally, or  perceiving  mentally ;  in  the  flrst  case  it  to 
allied  to  feelioic  (o.  Foeling)^  In  the  second  it  to  synony- 
mous with  JMdrement^  which  to  a  special  operation  of 
tlie  mind.  *  Tlie  oenoe  to  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  which  renders  an  account  of  thing* 
through  ttie  medium  of  the  senses ; 

Then  to  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  of  ssass  within  a  greater  power. 

Davibs. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portloirof  the  reason  which 
selects  or  reJixMs  (torn  this  accounL  The  ««iise  to,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  focu ;  the  Judgement  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  tnem.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
feiise,  and  varies  with  It  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
««N«0,  has  no  judgement ;  and  he  who  loses  oenot, 
\ooea  judgement :  since  saue  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them.  It  to 
evident  that  there  must  be  ssius  before  there  can  be 
juiy^omont. 

On  the  other  hand,  oense,  when  taken  to  denotr  the 
mental  foculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distinguished 
from  jtu^«m«nt,  that  there  may  be  eenoe'Without  judge- 
montf  and  judgement  witlmut  ««ns«;  smss  to  tlM 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  general;  It  to  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowledge  '.judgement 
to  the  faculty  of  determining  either  in  matiere  of  prac- 
tice or  theory.  It  to  the  tot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have 
eenee  in  matten  of  theory,  who  have  no  judgment  in 
matters  of  practice .  while  othera,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  oenoe,  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgement  that  Is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Nay,  Airther,  It  to  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
oenoe,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement :  as  they  are 
both  natural  foculdes,  men  are  gifted  with  them  as 

•  Vide  Ribaud :  «'  Sens,  Jugement " 
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fitioiisly  M  with  eviny  other  faeolty.  Bj  good  ««iw« 
«  nwa  !•  enabled  to  diMern,  as  it  were  Intuitively,  that 
vhicli  rcquirea  another  of  leu  ««b««  to  ponder  over 
and  Mudy ; 

There's  something  previous  ev*n  to  ttuU:  'Us  ««»««, 
Good  tenae  ;  which  only  Is  the  gift  of  heav*n, 
And,  ihough  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  vourself'you  must  perceive. 
Jooes  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.— Pofb. 

Ry  a  solid  jtu^saiM^  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errours  In  conduct,  which  one  of  a  wealL  iMdgement  is 
always  failing  into ;  *  In  all  Instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience ot  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
ourjiu/^cMeitt  concerning  the  future  amounts  u>  moral 
certainty.*— Bbattib.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
Uiictiou  between  seiws  and  jiu^iiuiit,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
anention ;  bat  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  effi>rts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
tenMc  In  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
mauon ;  but  a  wealmess  of  ja^eaiciU,  Is  an  hrreme- 
diabfe  evil. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  tensibU  and 
judieictu  serve  still  more  clearly  to  dlstinEuish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  Is  said  to  be  aen»i- 
He;  'I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  fVom  tentibU 
men,  ftirnislied  with  matters  of  fhct,  whish  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.' — Addison.  A 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judieious ;  *  Your  obscrvar 
tionsare  wojudidoutA  wish  you  had  not  been  so  sparing 
of  theoi.'— 8iR  W.  JoNBS.  The  teiue  displays  itself 
In  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
Ideas  ;-iftie  judgvuHt  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  »eM«ibU  man  may  be  an  entertaining  companion ; 
but  a  judicitnu  man,  in  any  poet  of  command,  is  an 
hiesiimable  treasure.  SensihU  remarks  are  alwavs 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  sauibU  people;  j«- 
dtea«M  measures  have  a  sterling  value  In  themselves, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
objecL  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  tentibU  is  a 
desirable  thing ;  but  to  tmjudieiaut  is  an  indispenaable 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 
DitceruwuHt  expressos  thejudgement  or  power  of 
Usetnumg.  which,  fhim  the  IjQI^a  diteemoj  or  dt«  and 
eeni«,  signifies  to  k>ok  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  things ;  petutraticm  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  penttrmtingf  fh>m  penetrate^  in  Latin  pene- 
tralutf  participle  of  |r«iiefr0  and  penilus^  within,  sign!- 
(VIng  to  see  into  the  interiour ;  duterimimaUtn  denotes 
the  act  or  power  of  iU$erimniatinf,  from  tUgcriminaUj 
in  Latin  dasmsitactw,  participle  of  dueriminOf  to 
makeadlflference;  judgement  denotes  the  power  of 
jmdging,  (kom  ia^«i  In  Latin  judieoy  compounded  of 
jut  and  dies,  signit  ving  to  pronounce  rli^hL 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  different 
powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  Intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectnal  sight. 

Dieetnmtmt  Is  not  so  powerAil  a  mode  of  intellcc 
foal  vision  as  pMctrottra ;  the  former  is  a  common 
fhcuhy,  the  lauer  la  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faeuliy ;  It  Is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view :  a  mau  of  common  diecemmeKi  dis- 
tnrn  charaeten  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
licttlar  disguise ;  *  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  spoUe  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling' 
themselves  to  diecem  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel, 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  indiflerently  profit  of 
both.*— Hatwaro.  a  man  of pemetTation  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  ekMiked 
or  secured,  oven  from  sosidclon ;  *  He  la  as  stow  to 
decide  as  be  is  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  offered, 
and  tracing  It  with  a  most  Judlek>aa  ^nMlrotjon.*— 
MCLMOTU  {LHUre  of  Pltmif). 

IHseemwunt  and  penetration  serve  for  the  discovery 
of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks;  dieerimi- 
nation  is  employed  In  the  discovery  of  differences 
between'two  or  more  objects ;  the  former  consists  of 
simple  obaervaik>n,  the  latter  combines  also  com- 
parlsoft;  duetrmment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 


towards  di«erisi inaiisa ;  ha  who  can  Oseem  tba 
spriop  of  human  actton,  or  penetrate  the  viewa  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  dUcriminating  betweea 
the  characters  of  dififerent  men ;  *  Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with  mora 

3)trit    and   Just  diecriminatMn   than  Bhytock's.*— 
KNLBT. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  aasiatance  fioai 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  disthict 
power:  the  former  only  discover  the  thlnffB  that  are; 
It  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the  latter 
Is  creative ;  It  produces  by  deductk>n  tVom  that  which 
passes  Inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculative;  thsf 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  an 
confined  to  present  objects;  they  serve  to  discovar 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motivea 
and  pretexts:  the  latter  is  practical ;  It  is  directed  to 
that  which  Is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
things:  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  efleets;  *I 
kwe  hbu,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affection  doca 
by  no  m^ns  prejudice  my  judgement,*)— MuLuora 
iLettere  of  Plin^). 

Of  dieeermment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  conflisioa :  of  penetration^ 
we  say  that  It  is  acute ;  it  pierces  evory  veil  which 
falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  fion 
being  deceived :  of  dieeriminatumt  we  say  that  It  is 
nice ;  It  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judgement^  wa 
say  that  it  Is  solid  or  sound ;  it  renders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes, 
or  involving  one's  self  In  embarrassments. 

When  tlie  question  Is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  ail  hands  lis  deep  dieteming  eyes.— Porm. 
When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  roust  exercise  ^metraCtoii; 
*  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  la  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  deslan  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.'- Watts.  When  the  question  Is  to  da* 
termlne  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  diaerimtnation;  *•  A  satire 
should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  dieeriminaHon  between  those  who  are^ 
and  those  who  are  not,  proper  objects  of  it.' — ADDisonf 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  apt  any  part, 
we  must  employ  \Xk^  judgement ;  ^Judjfement^  a  cool  and 
slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal compoidilon.' — Dennis.  JJiscemment  is  more  ot 
less  indispensable  for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  the  most  promiscuous  dealln|BB 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  pcMtraitMs  is 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  di$ 
erimtnatien  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  aod 
all  who  have  tiie  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
punishments  .judgement  Is  an  absolute  requisite  for  aH 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  of  ooneema  ia 
intrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  rotMr, 
reason,  which,  from  ratua  and  reoTf  to  think,  signifiMB 
the  thinking  facultv. 

ReaeomUtle  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rottSMl 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  the  former  is  more  coa- 
monly  applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  propriety^ 
or  fairness ;  the  latter  Is  emptoyed  in  the  original  senn 
of  the  word  reaeon :  hence  we  term  a  man  reneomahle, 
who  acts  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason ; 
and  a  being  ratumaif  who  is  posaessed  of  tlie  rmtionml 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  reossnoMs 
tlian  there  are  ra/s0iiai  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
axisu  between  them  when  applied  to  things ;  *  A  law 
may  be  reaeouable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgiven '. 
— Swirr.  *  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  fhtora 
state  Is  saflicient  for  a  ratismal  ground  of  oondoeL*^ 
Blaie. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard .  ".Discarnemwit,  JogOMBt  "«> 
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lOniTAL,  mTBLLBOTUAL. 

Tiiere  ii  the  miiM  dfflbrenee  between  wu 
iMtetUietusl  m  betweea  mind  and  nUeUeet :  the  rntud 
conprehendt  tfas  thinking  faeulcjr  In  general  with  all 
•m  openuiona;  the  inlelUet  ineludes  only  that  part  of 
It  which  eonaiflla  in  andeivtaading  ana  Judgement: 
wuntal  is  therefore  oppoeed  to  corporeal ;  inUlUetual 
taoppoaed  to Mnanai  or  phyileal:  menial  ezertioni  are 
MK  n>  be  ezpBcied  front  all ;  mt^Uetual  enjoyments 
Ikli  to  the  lot  of  eomparatlTeiy  few. 

Objects,  pleasurea,  pains,  operations,  gifts,  &c  are 
denominated  mental ;   *To  collect  and  reposite  the 
various  forms  of  thinp  Is  fhr  the  most  pleasing  part 
at  mmaal  occupation.*--JoHifsoH.     Subjects,  conyer- 
sailnn,  punults,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intelUctual; 
Man  *s  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas. 
Endued  with  iMteUeetual  sense  and  soul. 

It  IS  not  always  easy  to  dIstinguWi  our  mental  pteasures 
th>m  those  corporeal  plnsures  which  we  ei^Joy  In  com- 
mon with  the  brutes ;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
Mghteoed  by  the  former  hi  whatever  degree  they  are 
Mended :  lo  a  society  of  well4nfi>rnied  iiervons  the  con- 
versation wiU  turn  priDclpaliy  on  uUaUeetual  sufcgecu. 

■EMORY,  BEHEMBRANCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCia^CE. 

Memerjfj  In  Latin  mamaria  or  mmsmt,  Greek  iiM(fi<»y 
and  uv4aitait  comes,  In  ail  probability,  ftom  uW,  the 
mind,  because  wumaty  ia  the  principal  ftculty  of  the 
mind ;  pemambranc$t  from  the  verb  mu m^sr,  cou- 
iraeted  from  rt  and  mamara^  to  bring  Itack  to  the  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
Acuity ;  rteoiUetion^  from  reeoUeet,  compounded  of  r« 
and  coUeet^  signifies  eoUeeting  ai^ain,  i.  e.  carefully, 
wd  fttmi  diflbrentqoarters  by  an  etfbrt  of  the  mMiary; 
f«sii»we«iic«,  in  Latin  raminiseentia,  from  reminieeer 
mi  aicHMP,  ii  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 
mere  before. 

Memory  la  the  power  of  leealHng  images  onoe  made 
em  the  mmd ;  rememkrantey  reeeUeetion,  and  reminie- 
eemee,  are  ooeiations  or  ezertlons  of  this  power,  which 
vary  in  their  mode.  , 

The  MMMTf  is  a  power  which  eierts  itself  either  In- 
dspendently  or  the  will,  or  In  conformity  with  the  will ; 
hat  all  the  other  terms  exprem  the  acts  of  conscious 
fgents,  and  eoasequently  are  more  or  lem  connected 
with  the  WiU.  In  dreams  the  mmwry  exerts  itself,  but 
w  siMMld  not  sav  that  we  have  then  any  rememkranee 
m  rteelleetien  of  objecta. 

Mmnemira»ee  Is  the  exmclBB  of  meeunj  fn  a  oon- 
ackms  agent ;  it  la  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the  mind 
wMiA  has  been  there  before,  but  has  paaMd  away ; 
PorgetAilneas  Is  nccomary  to  wnMviftraiiee.*— JoHir- 
fem.  This  may  be  the  eflfeci  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
t»  the  eaae  of  a  child  who  remembere  his  lesson  after 
iMviog  learoed  It  several  times ;  or  of  a  horse  who 
usiisiins  the  road  whi^  be  has  been  continually 
passing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  associanon  and  ciiv 
ewnstances,  by  which  images  are  casually  brought 
tabk  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  con- 
limuUy  as  they  exercise  their  tblnkii«  ftculUes ; 


Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  fhls  distracted  globe.— SaASsPBAas. 

H  ibeae  eaaes  remembramce  la  an  involuntary  act ; 
§m  thinfi  remm  to  the  mind  before  one  Is  aware  of  it. 
■i  In  the  ease  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  andf 


t  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  peraon  of  the  same 
or  of  one  who,  on  aeeing  a  particular  tree, 
vemee^ere  aU  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Jtemem^anee  b  however  likewise  a  voluntaiy  act, 
aid  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
^  case  ofv  ebiid  who  strives  to  rememher  what  it  has 
"a  Mend  who  remembere 
friend  in  conseauence 
B  excited  In  his  mind :  nay 
MMeed  experience  teaches  os  that  scarcely  any  thing 
in  ordinary  cases  to  more  under  the  subservience  of 
llM  will  than  the  mumerf/ ;  for  It  is  now  become  almost 
a  maxim  to  say,  thai  one  may  remember  whatever  one 


■a  case  orv  enuo  wno  stnves  to 
itaa  told  by  ifi  parent ;  or  of  a  f 
*a  hour  of  meetlnf  another  fi 
•f  the  interest  which  It  has  excl 


The  power  of  mmisry.  tmi  tha  rfuple  emtlBe  of 
that  power  In  the  act  of  i-emtmbuingf  are  pomiastd 
In  common,  though  in  diflbrent  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  rtceUeetion  and  reminieeenee  are  exerclaea 
of  the  memerif  that  are  connected  with  the  higher 
fbculties  of  man,  his  Judgement  and  understanding. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  oiica 
been  presented  to  the  mind;. but  to  reeMect  is  to 
remember  afiesh,  to  remember  what  has  been  remewf 
bered  tefore.  RemembroMce  busies  itself  with  objectt 
that  are  at  hand ;  recoUectien  carries  us  back  to  dis- 
tant periods :  simple  rememiroMu  is  engaged  in  tilings 
that  have  but  Just  left  the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
leas  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  lem  faithfully  lo 
be  represented ;  but  reeeUeetion  'tries  to  retrace  the 
Mat  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  unthougbt 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  fh>m  the  m^mcrv.  In  Uiii 
manner  we  are  said  to  remember  in  one  half  hour  what 
was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half  hour,  or  to  remember 
what  passes  fhnn  one  day  to  another ;  but  we  reeoUeet 
the  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  reeoUeet  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  after  many  yeare*  absence  tmin  It. 
The  remembrance  is  that  homely  every-day  exercise  of 
the  memerf  which  renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of 
one*s  duties ;  *  Memery  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  timea 
€€  recollection.* — JonmoM.  The  r\K«2/ee(ioii  is  that  ex- 
alted exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords  us  the  pure4 
of  enfoymenta,  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purpot^s ;  the 
recollection  of  all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is 
a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  present 
moment  can  aflord. 

AflKtnucewee,  if  It  deserve  any  notice  as  a  #brd  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellfictual  ideoa 
in  distinction  fVom  those  which  are  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  the  maihematkian  makes  use  of  remi- 
nieeenee in  deducing  unknown  irutln  from  those  which 
he  already  knows ;  ^Reminieeenee  is  the  retrieving  a 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  renumbered^  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  lis  notions.*— Booth. 

Reminieeenee  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  waa 
the  remembrance  of  ihinas  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body;  while  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  seniiible  things, or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  UMBdium  of  the  senses ;  |here> 
fore  the  Latins  said  that  reminieeetUia  belonged  exclo^ 
sively  to  man,  because  it  waa  purely  intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  lo  all  animals,  because  K 
was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses ;  but  this  dli«ine. 
tion,  from  what  has  been  before  obaerved,  is  only  pre- 
aerved  as  it  respects  tlie  meaning  of  rtmtiMseMMs. 

Memory  Is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
ahown :  it  includes  the  oofnmon  Idea  of  reviving  former 
imprevrions,  but  does  not  qualify  tlm  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived:  the  term  Is  however  extended  in  its 
application  to  signity  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  Ukewlae  remewehranee  and 
reeoUeeUon;  but  stiU  with  this  diftrence,  that  the 
memorv  is  spacious,  and  cootaina  every  thing;  the 
remembranee  and  reeoUeetien  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  events :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
In  our  memory ;  uie  occurrences  of  Um  preceding  yeaf 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembramce  or  reeeileetiom. 

F0RGETFULNE8S,  OBLIVION. 
Forgetfnlneee  characterlsea  the  penon,  or  that  which 
nal ;  obUmon  the  slate  of  the  thing :  the  Ibrmor 


fen  10  him  who  forgete;  *I  have  read  in  ancient 
authors  Invkationa  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and 
give  a  hraoe  u>  that  pleaaing /m st/«incM  wlierelii 
men  put  off  their  characters  of  busioess.'— STaaut. 
The  latter  to  that  which  \»forgeUmi: 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew, 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oMtvien  drewr— Palconbs. 

We  Uame  a  parson  for  his  forgetftJmieae ;  but  we  some- 
limes  bury  things  in  ehUeeon, 

PANCT,  IMAGINATION. 
',  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  ob 
9  mind,  or  nia'Mes  it  appear,  from  the  Latin 
id  the  Greek  ^mnwk  •»!  ^ai¥*ot  to 
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■HMir;  tat imagtauHmit  ttomtwuige.  lo  I«atio  immgQt 
Of  mUifo^  or  imitiUio.  b  a  power  which  prnenta  the 


The  fmufi  therefore, 
only  wployB  Itself  about  thinys  wnhom  reg«rdin|{ 


their  nsture; 


but  the  tm^i^mattM  oi 
and  fetHnf  » true  copjr: 


aims  at  tradoi  a 


And  as  iwugiiutwu  bo4lei  fbrlh 
The  forms  of  tUngs  onkiiowii,  the  poeCfspea 
Toms  theai  lo  riiape.— SHA.unAKa. 
The  fa»qf  conseaueDtly  forms  comhlnatlons,  either 
real  or  unreal,  as  coaoce  may  direct ;  but  the  imagima- 
*um  is  seldoroer  led  astray.  The  /axcy  is  busy  in 
Ireanis,  or  when  the  mind  Is  In  a  dftsordered  state ; 
There  was  a  certain  tady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
•vas  very  active  In  this  solemnity:  her  name  was 
Foncf  .*— Addiboit.  But  the  iwuigtnaUon  is  suppoeed 
to  act  when  the  Intellectual  powers  are  in  fUll  play. 
The  /omit  Is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  olyiects, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses;  tbnimmgiHation  soani 
abow  all  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  aom  the  world 
»f  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  tocome.  A  milliner  or  mantua-nmker  may 
employ  har/«a«f  in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown; 
Phlloaophy  1  I  sav,  and  call  It  He ; 
For  whatsoe'er  tlw  painter's /sacy  be, 


It  a  male  virtue  s 


B  lo  me.— CowLBT. 


But  the  poet's  imagiiution  depicts  every  thine  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote ;  '  Whatever 
be  bis  subject,  MUton  never  falls  to  All  the  magina- 
(isa.'--JoBiiso2C. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  words /oiinr  and  tmagination 
pronNscuouny  when  wridng  on  this  aubject,  yet  the 
diMioction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
biitJi  in  Amiliar  dlscoune  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  /aitcy,  not  that  we  isMfiiie,  that  we  see  or 
hear  KNnething;  the  pleasores  of  the  tiMifmatiMi,  not 
of  the  /oncf  . 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

/d«a.  In  Latin  idea,  Greelc  ciMi,  signifies  the  form  os 
fanage  of  an  olgect,  flrom  u6im  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  Iherally  signifies  the  thing 
tkMgkt,  and  msgimatiom  the  thing  imagimtd. 

The  td«a  is  the  sbnple  representation  of  an  object; 
the  Uuugkt  is  the  refleetloii;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  comMnaHon  of  idet:  wo  have  tdea«  of  the 
Bun,  the  moon,  and  ail  material  objects ;  we  have 
tktmgkMa  on  moral  sul^ects :  we  have  im^giiuaiont 
drawn  from  the  tdeos  ata^y  existing  in  Uie  mind. 
ThetdeMsrefonned;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  tkimkimg  teculty  exerts  itself:  the  thought* 
arise  in  the  mind  by  uMam  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are 
the  nuterlals  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  cmnloyB 
itself:  the  tsiaWaaltsu  are  created  by  tlie  mind's  re- 
aetioooo  iiaein  they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
nnderatanding  seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  tdea  Is  not  only  the  moet  general  in  sense, 
bat  the  most  univemi  in  application;  thought  and 
immginatun  are  paitioular  terms  used  only  In  coa- 
DeoM  Willi  the  agent  iktmking  or  imagining.  All 
e  therefore  a  dwlnct  oflwe,  in  which 


they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  otlier, 
Uem  m  used  In  all  cases  for  the  menial  representation, 
abatraeiedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  tbeni :  lience 
ideas  are  cither  clear  or  distinct :  ideas  are  attached  to 
wordi;  ideas  ar«  analyzed,  conrounded,  and  the  like; 
lo  which  eases  the  word  tkougiu  could  not  be  subitl- 
loted ;  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  tlie  ideas  which 
he  deaiied  lo  retain  have  slipped  away  irretrievably.' 
— Jonnsos.  The  thought  belonn  only  to  tliinking  and 
radoiial  beings :  the  brutes  may  ne  said  to  have  ideas^ 
but  not  thoughts :  hmotthou^Us  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovelliiig,  or  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist: 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumuduousOM^Ais 

That  rage  within  thee!— Kowb. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  Indulge  a 
thomghl,  than  to  Indulge  an  idea:  to  express  one's 
OMifAis,  rather  |han  one's  idsas,  on  anv  subject: 
althnugh  the  lallM'  term  idea^  on  account  of  lu  compre- 
hensive use,  maF  without  violatioD  of  any  exprea  rule 


be  InAAreotly  empioyi 
thought;  but  the  former 
lose  Its  characteristic  mo 


r  term  does  ntt  OB  this  account 
■  characteristic  meaning. 
The  tsM^atMm  Is  not  only  the  (fruit  ci  thought^  but 


of  peculiar  thought :  the  thought  may  be  another's; 
the  imagination  tBonet  own :  the  thought  occurs  and 
recurB;lt  comes  and  it  goes;  it  Is  retained  or  r«gecicd  at 


the  pleasnra  of  the  thinJting  being :  the  imagination  la 
framed  by  special  desire ;  R  is  cherished  with  the  par- 
aality  of  a  parent  for  lu  oflbpring.    The  thoughts  are 

busied  with  the  sunrounding  objecia;  the —  —'—  - 

k  distant  and  I ' 


areempkqredood  , 

thoughts  are  denominated  sober,  clmste,  and  the  like ; 
the  tnaginations.  wild  and  extravagant  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  give  rise  to  them ; 
they  are  always  supposed  to  have  a  foundation  in  some 
thing:  the  tias^'iiatioas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain ;  they  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fte- 
Quently  owe  their  origin  lo  the  suggestions  of  the  appe* 
utes  and  passions ;  whence  they  are  termed  the  tma^  • 
isasor  the  heart:  *puibrent  climates  produce  in 


men,  by  a  diiferent  mixture  of  the  humourB,'a  dlflbrent 
and  unequal  course  of  imaginationo  and  paadous.* 
— Tbmpls. 

IDEAL,  niAOINABT. 

Tdsal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  Its  prl 
mitive  idea  (v.  idea)  :  the  idea  is  the  representation  of 
a  real  oblect  in  the  mind  •  but  ideal  signlftes  belonging  to 
the  idea  uidepe ndent  of  tne  realitv  or  the  external  object. 
Imaginary  preserves  the  sigoificalion  of  ita  primitive 
imagination  (v.  Fanewj  also  v.  Idsa)^  as  denoting  what 
la  created  by  the  mind  hself. 

The  idea<  Is  not  dlrecUy  opposed  to,  hot  abstracted 
from,  the  reality;  *  There  Is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  o(  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  mure  palnAil  than 
the  coiMciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
— JoHNsoM.  The  imaginarif^  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  by  the  imagination;  *  Superiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  im^^niary  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.*— AnmsoH.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real 
ized ;  It  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  it :  theimaginmrf  is  that  which  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  b  alto- 
getlier  imaginarf. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 
The  inherent^  from  hmreo  to  stick,  denotes  a  perma 


nent  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  w'tiich  i« 
adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro  , 
pertv  which  is  derived  prlncipallv  from  habit  or  lay  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  eilbrtB.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  Is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
Its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  Is  naturally  inherent;  but  all  is  not  fn^r«d  and 
taftom' which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life;  sollditv  is  an  tiiA^rexc, 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  propcrtv  of  matter :  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  tn^orn  property  of  the  human  mind :  It 
Is  consequently  mAsrsiit,  in  as  much  as  nothing  can 
totally  destroy  It; 

When  my  new  mfaid  had  no  infusion  known, 

Thon  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th*  inhoront  dye.— CowLiir. 

That  which  is  ta^rsd  Is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  or  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes , 
that  whkh  Is  imbom  is  simply  born  in  us:  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  tarred;  It  cannot,  however,  b« 
inbred  and  not  I'a^om.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
Into  the  natural  disposition  are  properly  inured  ,•  whence 
the  vulcar  proverb  that  '  what  Is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh;*  to  denoto  the  influence 
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whieb  puranti  have  on  the  cbancten  of  their  ehlldiea, 
both  pbytleaUy  «od  morally ; 

But  he,  my  inbred  enemy, 

Forth  imuM,  bnuiduihiiig  his  Ikul  dart. 

Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  audciy'd  out  death! 

MlLTOW. 

rropensitiea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  inde- 
(teiidcnl  of  education  or  external  drcuraetanees,  are 
properly  inborn^  aa  an  imbom  love  of  fteedom ; 
Despair,  and  eecret  shame,  aqd  conscious  thought 
Of  inborn  worth,  liis  lab*rlng  soul  oppressed. 

DaTDBW. 

Imbom  and  miMttf,  fVom  the  Latin  natu*  born,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewliat 
in  applicaUon.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
inborn;  philoeophy  has  adopted  innaU;  genius  is 
inborn  lu  some  men ;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  otJiers : 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  inborn  fliness  in  others  to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
innate  ideas ;  and  if  tliey  only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon 
by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right :  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  powers  in 
tliesoul,  which  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
Impressions,  they  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 


Jtfyrehondimg  u  a  nomentaiy  or  niddeii  aeC'; 

I  nam*d  them  as  they  paai'd,  and  understood 

Their  halure,  with  such  knowledge  God  Indued 

My  sudden  tpprekmuiom^—Uivms. 
Coneoioingi  which  b  a  procesn  of  nature.  Is  often  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  eoneeioe  a  design ;  *Thls  man  eo»r 
eeived  the  dulce*8  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  of 
that  felonious  conception  Is  in  the  clouds.*— Woltoh. 
What  is  eoncdved.  Is  conclualve  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  *  A  state  of  Innocence  and  happiness  Is  so 
remote  fhmi  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  coneoito  It  is  possible,  yet  our  specula 
tions  upon  It  must  be  general  and  conflised.*--JoHiisoif . 
What  Is  apprehended  may  be  dubious  or  Indetermi- 
nate: hence  the  term  t^prokend  Is  taken  In  the  senae 
of  fear; 

Nothing  is  a  misery, 

Unleai  oor  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 
Conceive  and  apprdund  are  exercises  of  the  under 
standing ;  euppoee  and  imagine  of  the  imagination  ; 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  mav  be  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Suppoee  Is  used  In  opposition  lo  poeiti  ve  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  enppooeo  that,  of  which  he  Is  posi- 
tively informed:  'It.can  scarce  be  snppoaed itMi ihe 
mind  fai  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.*~HiiWEaswoRTH.    Imt^ino  is  employed 


that  fVom  close  observation  on  themselves  and  othera,  I  for  that  which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exist ;  we 


that  man  has,  from  bis  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter, which  belonga  to  him  In  common  with  his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characterlsUcks  which 
distinguish  individuals  from  their  earliest  infancy :  all 
thc»e  characters  or  characieriaticks  are,  therefore,  not 
suppoeed  to  be  produced,  but  elk:ited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideaa,  which  are  but  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
soul  assuiiies  In  its  connexion  will)  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  innaU;       < 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  Aiture  stale 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  imnaU. 

jBHTira. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPBEHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 

To  eoneoioet  fiom  the  Latin  coneipio^or  con  and  capfo 
to  put  together.  Is  to  put  an  Image  together  in  the 
mind,  or  to  form  an  Idea ;  to  apprehend^  from  appro 
ktndo  to  lay  hold  of,  la  lo  seize  with  the  understanding ; 
toonppoee,  in  French  Mt^e^er,  Latin  onppoeni^  perfect 
of  euppono^  or  onb  and  pono  to  nut  one  thing  In  the 
place  of  another,  la  to  have  one  thing  In  one's  mind  in 
lieu  of  another;  to  imagine,  in  French  imaginer^ 
Latin  tma^mo,  IVom  imago  an  Image,  slgnifloalo  reflect 
"   ntomlr  "       '   ' 


shall  not  imagine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable; 
*  The  Eari  of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist, 
in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own 
son  without  enriching  herwif.*— Johrsom  {Ldfe  ^f 
Savage). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND.  COM 
PREHEND. 
These  terms  Indicate  the  Intellectual  operations  of 
forming  Ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  In  die* 
tinction  from  Uie  simple  id«*as  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  eonceive^  Is  to  put  together  in  the 
mind ;  to  underetandt  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  lo  the 
mind ;  to  comprehend^  trom  the  Latin  cem  or  eum  and 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  aeize  or  embrace  in  the 


generick,  the  others  the  soecii 
kendingf  imagining,  and  «iq 
eeive  or  form  an  idea,  but  not 


as  an  image  or  phantom  In  the  mind. 
Conceive^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
"  lecifick  terms:  since  in  epjrrs- 
[  evppotingj  we  always  con- 
m^w*  «/i  iu>  •■■  •>*!  idea,  but  not  vice  vored ;  Uie  ditference 
consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
conceive  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  Just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  Is  an  act  of  the 
Judgement ;  *  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  own  parts;  conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relaiioos ;  conceive  of  things 
extensively  In  all  their  kinds ;  conceive  of  tilings onlerly, 
or  in  a  proper  method.'— Watts.  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  is  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  wby  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  bo  various  laws  are  given.— Milton. 
Jlppreheneion  is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
simplest  objccta;   *  Simple  anprrheneion  denotes  no 
more  than  the  souPs  naked  intellection  of  an  oDject, 
without  either  composition  or  deducUon.*— Glan  villb. 
Conceiving  Is  applied  to  obiects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,or^hat  salute 
Hall  highly  favour'd,  among  women  Meat.— MuToa. 


Ome^Cimi  b  the  simplest  operatioa  of  the  three; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when 
we  wederetand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  Ideas 
which  the  subject  is  oapable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not nnderetand  or  comprehend  witliout  concetvimg ; 
but  WR  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  un- 
deretamd  nor  comprehend;  *  Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive  Mwv  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extenalve  to  be  comprehended.* — 
Johnson. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  Is  to  us  nothing ; 
but  the  cemcepUon  of  It  gives  it  an  existence,  at  leaat 
in  our  minds;  but  nnderetanding  or  compreheniUng 
Is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  Sc 
long  as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing  aa 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  under- 
eland  or  comprehend  them  in  order  lo  authoriie  our  be- 
lief. The  mysteries  of  our  holy  rellgkm  are  ol^ts  of 
conception^  but  not  of  comprtheneion  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.— Sbiblbt. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  Mtiifer* 
eioMding  how  it  is  done ;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may 
exist  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  lu  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  underetand  fhUy,  comprv 
hend  minutely. 

Conception  Is  a  species  of  invention ;  It  Is  the  fhiit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  *■  If,  by  a  more 
nobieand  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  Is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  Just;  if  It  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  It,  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  meuphyslcal  poets  have  seldom  risen.* — 
Johnson.  Underetamding  and  comprtheneion  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  external  objects ;  we  nnderetamd  and 
comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  obsprvation ;  *■  Swift  pays  no  court 
to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither  aurpriae  nor  adnil- 
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ntlon ;  be  alwayi  wtdertUitd*  hlnnKlf,  and  bla  relul- 
era  always  undergtumd  him.* — Jobmson.  Concewing 
li  the  ofoce  of  tlie  imagination,  as  well  aa  itie  Judse- 
Bienc;  nmder9ta,nBi-Hg  end  eomprektnnon^ct  the  office 
of  the  rcaionliig  foculties  exclusively. 

•  Cpnceiemj-  b  employed  wiUi  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arraiigemeuts,  designs,  and  projects;  undtr- 
tlaudinff  is  employed  on  familiar  objects  which  pre- 
sent tiiemseives  io'tlie  ordinary  discourse  and  business 
of  men ;  umfrtkeuding  respects  principles,  lenoos, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.  The  artist 
€amc€iif€9  a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  nmst 
mmderttund  it ;  tlie  poet  amceivu  that  which  \a  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his 
ctmeepUons  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 

Ccity  to  comprehend  the  grand  and  subliine.    The 
ilder  coneetvea  plans,  tlie  scholar  nnderttandt  lan- 
guages, the  meiapliysician  eomfriJUmdt  subtle  ques- 


A  ready  eonc^tion  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
oo  all  subjects ;  a  quick  wtdersioHding  catches  the 
Intentions  of  oUiers  with  half  a  word ;  a  penetrating 
mind  con^rehendt  the  abstrusost  points.  There  are 
human  beings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceiv  of  tlie  most  ordinary  tliinp 
that  exist  in  civilized  life :  there  are  those  who,  though 
slow  at  MMi^atanding  words,  will  be  quick  Blvndtr- 
aUtmdimg  looks  and  signs :  and  tliere  are  oihem  w1k>, 
though  dull  at  cenenoing  or  underalanding  common 
mauera,  will  have  a  power  for  eomprek€»dmg  the 
ahsiruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

CbaMptiM,  from  eoueehe  (o.  7\a  coaeetvc},  signifies 
the  thing  eaneeived ;  notion,  in  French  noUon^  Latin 
notiot  fromuoiuo  participle  of  no»co  to  know,  signifies 
llae  tiling  known. 

Ccneepliom  is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  powera ;  *  Words 
signify  not  immediately  and  primely  thinp  themselves, 
but  tlie  tome^iiono  of  the  mind  concerning  tilings.* — 
South.  Motion  is  the  representation  of  otyects  as 
tliey  are  drawn  from  observation;  *The  story  of 
Teleoiachas  it  formed  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
H<Mner,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet's  mamier  of  writing.'— Addison.  Qm- 
€tptimn9  are  the  fhilt  of  the  imagination ;  *  It  is  natural 
for  the  imaciuations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in  too 
solitary  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themwives,  and  form 
ftoni  their  own  eonceptiona  beings  and  thingi  which 
have  no  place  in  nature.*— Stsklk.  Jfotiona  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  '  Considering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question,  but  there  is  an 
Infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  oft 
Revelation,  likewiie.  very  mnch  confirms  this  notion 
under  the  dilTerent  views  it  gives  us  of  our  future  hap- 
^ness.*— Addison.  CeneepUona  are  formed ;  notion* 
are  entertained.  Conception*  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
poos  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
diKinct ;  nofiena  are  either  uue  or  false,  Just  or  absurd. 
Intellecuial  culture  serves  to  elevate  the  eonceptiona; 
the  exteisBioa  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
the  ntftiana. 

Some  heathen  phltoaophers  had  an  indistinct  eoneep- 
tiM  of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation :  the  Ignorant  have 
often  false  notion*  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
their  superiours.  The  unenlightened  express  their  gross 
and  crude  eemceptums  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar  notion  of 
gbOBU  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the 
noot  cultivated  parts  of  Bngiand. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Parception  expresses  either  the  act  of  nareeiving  or 
lbs  Impression  produced  by  that  act;  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  iden  (v.  Idea^.  The  Im- 
pression of  an  object  thnt  is  present  to  us  Is  termed  a 
pareeption ;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
ol^eet  Is  removed,  Is  n^iden.  A  combination  of  idaaa 
by  which  any  Image  firpresented  to  the  mind  is  a  am- 

*  Vide  Abbe  Oirard:  "Entendre,  eomprendre,  eon- 


eeption  (v.  To  eomprdkand)  ;  the  associatioB  of  two  oi 
more  tdMs,  so  as  to  constitute  it  a  decision,  is  a  notiom 
Ptrcaptwna  are  dear  or  confused,  according  to  tht 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  \hopercaptiva  faculty, 
idaaa  aro  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  ib»  ptrcoption ,  conc^iiona  are  gross  of 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's 
idaaa  ;  noUana  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
according  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  par- 
copUon  which  we  have  of  remote  objects  is  solbeiimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image 
on  the  mind  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  parcapUon^  but 
not  an  idaa. 
What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense,  ' 

Perception  clear,  and  flowhig  ekiquence. — WrmiB. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  tifsa  of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  imiuediats 
perception :  the  idea  in  this  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  perception;  *  Imagination  selects  idaaa  from  tlw 
treasures  of  remembrance.'— Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
ferent  images  which  liave  already  been  imprefsed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them :  in  tliis  case, 
however,  It,  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  ol&pring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  '  It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  eonceptiona,  which  is  canable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from 
humour).'— Addison.  But  with  regard  to  nstiMw  it  is 
different,  for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  tliatdo 
really  exist,  aliliough  perhaps  the  properties  or  circum- 
stances which  we  assign  to  tiiem  are  not  real ;  '  Thoaa 
notiona  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ktises,  will  seldom  stand  forward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  In  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.'— Johnson.  If  J  look  at  the  moon,  I 
have  ti  perception  of  It;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it:  if  an 
object,  diflMrlng  in  shape  and  colour  from  tliat  or  any 
thing  else  which  I  may  nave  seen,  present  Itself  to  my 
mind,  it  Is  a  conception ;  If  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  biscer  than  what  it  appears  to  my  eye,  this 
is  a  notion,  which  In  the  present  Uistance,  aangns  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  oqject. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE. 

DEEM. 
To  think.  In  Saxon  thincan,  German  denkan,  kj^ 
lh>m  the  Hebrew  \'^Xo  rule  or  Judge,  to  the generick 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  In  the  mind ;  but  It 
is  Indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  merdy  or  the  imagination :  to  auppoat  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  imaginalion  than  of 
the  onderstandingK  To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection : 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard :  what  think  you  of  the  Deity  T-nJaNTHS. 
To  anppoaa  and  iwu^ina  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  auppoaa 
it  to  be  true  or  fblse;  *It  to  absurd  to  auppoaa  that 
while  the  relations,  In  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
auctions,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'— BLAia.  We  imagine 
it  to  lie  real  or  unreaL  To  think  to  employed  promto- 
cuously  In  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex- 
isting or  not:  to  euppoaa  applies  to  those  which  areuo- 
certain  or  precarious;  imagine,  to  those  which  are  un- 
real ;  *  How  ridiculous  must  it  bo  to  imagine  that  the 
cl<^rgy  of  England  fiivour  popery,  when  tliey  cannot  be 
clergymen wfthoutrenounclng it.*— Bbvkridok.  Think 
and  tsK^tiu  are  said  of  that  which  afifecis  the  ienses 
immediately ;  auppoaa  to  only  said  of  Uiat  which  oc 
cupies  the  mind.  We  think  that  we  bear  a  noi^e  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made :  we  thtnk  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  in 
I  tends  to  do  so ;  we  euppoaa  that  h«  will  come  to^iay,. 
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When  ftpplM  to  lh«  ennta  an4  ckewMCUMM  of 
life,  to  think  nay  be  applied  to  any  ffane,  pa«,  preaem, 
iM- 10  eoine,  or  where  aottme  to  expressed:  to  tuppMe 
to  mace  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time;  arid  tmagtns  to 
a  peat  or  |m»enl  time.  We  think  that  a  peiwrn  has 
done  a  thing,  to  doing  it,  or  will  do  it;  we  «am«M 
thai  he  will  do  it;  we  iiMftiM  that  he  has  done  it.  or 
to  doing  IL  A  person  think*  that  he  will  die ;  tsMftae* 
that  he  to  in  a  dangeious  way :  we  think  that  the 
weather  will  be  fine  to-day,  we  $9pp9M  that  the  afidr 
will  Iw  decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  ease  the  word 
deem  may  be  conipaied  with  the  others;  to  tiink  to  a 
coDplusion  drawn  ttom  certain  premises.  I  think  that 
a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  mppoge  to  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a 
9uppo*ed  case,  merely  for  the  salce  of  aigument :  to 
tma/me  is  to  take  up  an  Idea  by  accident,  or  withour 
any  connexion  with  the  truth  <v  reality;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  to  ollbnded  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  aMigu  a  fdngte  reason  for  tiie  idea ;  imaginary  evito 
are  even  more  numerous  than  tliose  wbfcfa  are  rwl : 
to  deem  to  to  form  a  conclusion;  thincs  nn  dtemtd 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  oiMervation ; 
*  An  empty  bouse  to  by  the  players  deti^^  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disappiobatloo.*— Hawkbs- 
woaTH. 

To  think  and  htUnt  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving;  but  to  lAiaik  to  a  more  partial  action 
than  to  believe:  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at 
the  lime ;  we  beUwe  iVom  a  wiiMt  deduciioo :  hence,  It 
expresses  much  less  to  say  that  [  think  a  person  speaks 
the  truth,  than  that  I  Mtrie  that  he  spt^aks  the  truth ; 
Vtr  they  can  conquer  who  Mine  they  can.— Ortdih. 

I  tUnk,  firom  what  I  can  recollect,  that  such  and 
such  were  the  worda,  i'  a  vague  mode  of  sneech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  oi  law  as  positive  evioencc :  the 
■atural  question  which  folkiws  upon  this  to,  do  you 
^raly  beliete  ill  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  with  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises,  Uiat  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  roatleis  that  require  but 
Jule  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  and 
Mieve  to  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
Jia'  I  thinkf  or  I  believe^  that  the  account  Is  made  out 
dr.ht ;  but  we  nnist  say,  that  I  believe^  not  think^  that 
the  Bible  to  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Tlunkf  in  Saxon  Uiaeoa,  German  denken.  Ace., 
somes  from  the  Hebrew  t"l,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge: 
r^fUct,  in  l^tin  reUetOy  signlfles  literally  to  beiid 
Mck,  that  Is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder^ 
(torn  ponduM  a  weicht,  signifies  to  weigh ;  flnu«.  from 
SMMO,  a  song,  signifies  to  dwelT  upon  with  the  imagi* 
nation. 

To  think  to  a  general  and  indcflnite  term ;  to  r^fleU 
to  a  particular  mode  of  thinking ;  to  ponder  and  miu0 
are  diflbrent  modes  of  r^feeting,  the  former  on  grave 
mattera,  the  latter  oD  mattera  tnat  Intereft  either  the 
aliectlons  or  the  tmaginatiOB :  we  tkink  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  but  we  r^^Uel 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  hot  many  ideas :  we 
think  if  we  onlv  suHbr  the  Ideas  to  revolve  la  suecea* 
rion  in  the  mind :  but  in  r^fUeting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  Judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  In  the 
miml ;  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  r^fUU  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  conditton :  we  may  thinJt 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  r^fUet,  ponder^ 
and  mmee  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wislies  them  back ;  the  child  tkinks  on  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  a  man,  and  to  impatient  until  it  to  annez 
*  No  man  was  ever  weary  or  C4tiiAta^,  much  less  of 
tkinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.*— South. 
A  man  rfjleet*  on  hto  past  foUles,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  exiierience ;  *  Let  men  imt  rUieet  upon  tlielr  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  nave  known  made  better 
by  lure. '—  Boiith.  One  ponders  on  an}  serious  concern 
that  afifecto  hia  destiny ; 


Stood  OB  the  brink  of  hdl.  and  10Qk*d  •wUiab 
Pondering  lito  voyage.— MtLTon. 

One  snuM  on  the  happy  evento  of  hto  childhood;  *I 
was  sitting  OB  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imijjtnmtinn  kindled  •■ 

I  SMWSd.'— -HAWKISWOaTH. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSB. 

Contemplate,  in  Latin  contemplatue^  participle  of 
eontemplor,  probably  comes  ftom  templum  the  templa, 
that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  eentemplatieu. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  meditatae,  pardciple  of  meditor, 
to  probably  changed  from  mditor,  In  Greek  fuXtrdett 
to  modulate,  ot  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har- 
monized. JlfK««  to  derived  from  musa,  owing  to  ttie 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thougfats  in  mnsing. 

Difibrent  species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these 
terms. 

We  contemplate  what  to  present  or  belhre  our  eyes ; 
v^»  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  abaent ;  we  muee  on 
what  to  present  or  pasL 

1^  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  ara 
obfects  of  eentemplation ;  '  I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  eofntemvlaU  the  wooden  of  God  In  the 
firmament,  rather  than  tlie  madness  of  man  on  the 
earth.'— Pora.  The  wavs  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
Jecto  for  meditation;  *  But  a  ytry  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  In  meditation  on  the  past,  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.*— Jobhsom. 
One  miuM  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  Just  passing. 

We  may  eontemplaie  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  mueo.  In  this  case  the  two  Ibrmer  torms 
have  the  sense  >of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  to 
contemplated  to  be  done,  to  thought  of  more  indla- 
linctly  than  when  It  is  meditated  to  l«  done:  many 
things  are  had  in  contemplation  which  are  never 
seriously  meditated  upon ;  *  Life  to  the  Inmedlato  gift 
of  God.  a  right  Inherent  by  nature  In  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  aa 
Infknt  to  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb.*— Blaoe- 
STORB.  Between  contemplating  and  maditating  there 
is  oflener  a  greater  dlflference  than  between  moSiating 
and  exeenting ; 

Thus  plung'd  in  Hto  and  meditating  more. 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.— Drtdbn. 
Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  direded 
to  a  singto  object;  *  There  to  not  any  property  or  cli^ 
cumntaucesof  my  being  that  I  eontoinphUe  with  more 
ioy  than  my  immortality.*— BaaaaLBT.  Meditating 
to  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objcctt;  'Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  soma 
new  argumenu  acainst  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.*— Tatlob.  Muting  to  partial  and  uft* 
important :  meditation  to  a  religious  duty.  It  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  nuuing  to  a  temporary  employment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordloary  concerns  of  life,  as  tliey  haM>ea 
to  excite  an  iatorest  for  the  time ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 
Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.— Fbamcib. 
Contemplatioe  and   musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  to  a 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
eeii(«inp<alre«  turn,  or  be  in  a  siana^  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 
Consider,  in  French  considerer,  I^Oln  eonstdoro^ 
a  factaiive,  fW)m  censido  to  sit  down,  slenifles  to 
make  to  settle  in  the  mind.  ReJUct,  In  Latin  r^/teeto^ 
compounded  of  r«  wndJUcto,  siaiiifies  to  turn  back,  er 
upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 


The  operatton  of  thought  is  expreared  by  these  two 
words,  but  it  varies  in  the  clrcumsunces  or  the  action. 

Censideraiion  to  employed  for  practical  purpoaes, 
Tiificction  for  matters  of  speculaffim  or  moral  improve- 
nient.  Common  objects  call  for  consideration;  the 
workings  of  the  mind  iiseif,  or  objects  purely  spiritual, 
occupy  r^^tion.    It  to  necessary  to  consider  what  to 
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proper  to  be  done,  befbre  we  take  tor  step;  '  Uteem 
tmtmuft  in  Um  cboiee  of  petvons  for  greeter  emplov- 
ncnM,  10  e^mnder  tbdr  booiea  as  well  as  Ibeir  mloda, 
and  ases  and  health  aa  well  as  their  abUitiaa.'— Tsm- 
m.  It  la  eonabtent  with  oar  natuiea,  aa  ralkmal 
beiagB,to  r^^l  on  whiit  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  we  ahaD  be;  '  VHioever  r^/Uctt  rrequeDtiy 
no  the  aneertainty  of  hie  own  duration,  wlU  find  out 
'  I  the  stale  of  othenli  not  more  permanent  than  hia 


own.*-nJoBiiaoic. 


TO  OONBII^EB,  AEOABD. 

7b  eamndtr  («.  7b  cMsidir)  stanlfles  to  take  a  view 
ofa  thing  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  thought; 
to  rtfmrd  la  Uierally  to  look  back  upon,  from  tlM 
French  rc/«fidsr.  that  is.  r*  and  gttrdery  to  keep  or 
wttchi  wtuch  ia  derired  fkom  the  old  German  wakren. 
to  aee,  of  whkb  there  are  still  traces  In  the  words 
hemaktmt.  to  guard  against,  wntn  to  wait,  and  the 
BojrtiahloteMMrti/. 

llMre  ia  more  caution  or  thoogfat  in  euimiiring  ; 
I  perMinal  interest  in  regtrdiug.  A  man  may 
"*•  remitatton  so  as  to  be  deterred  flrom 
\  a  paffttcttiar  step;  if  he  rggardt  his  reputation, 
this  wmrd  has  a  general  influence  on  all  be  does. 
'The  Log  bad  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
Umof  his  oouneU,  who  had  the  least  anuideration  of 
his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  hetan  of  aAuBi  the  Duke  of  Lennox  eicepted.*— 
CLAEunon. 

If  mneh  you  note  him. 

Ion  oflbnd  hia ;  feed  and  rtgard  hfan  not. 

SBAUPBAmS. 

A  similar  diatinetion  exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expreasly  personal :  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  ia  to  take  a  steady  view  of  it ;  ^1  cm- 
iider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buiMiogs.*— Steblb.  Xo  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
It  with  a  oeitain  interest ;  *  I  regard  trade  not  only  aa 
highly  advantageous  lo  tlie  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  Ukdy  method  of  nmking  a 
■an*a  fortune.*— Butcblu 


CONSIDERATION,  EEA80N. 
Omsideraiian,  or  that  which  enters  toto  a  perBon*a 
»nslderalion,  haa  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 


ing. Reaaon,  or  that  which  influences  the  reason,  hi 
taaanabsolutetv:  eanaidtratioiu  are  therefore  fbr  the 
nost  part  pwvaL  as  aflbcting  particular  interests,  or 
dependent  on  partJeular  circumstances.  *  He  had  been 
made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough  de- 
Hbecated  earn  it'dsrsf  iiws,  '--CLABBitnoii. 
.iUsMM  on  thecontraiy  maybe  general,  and  vary 
aeeoidlng  to  the  nature  of  the  subject:  *The  reaamu 
anigned  In  a  law  of  the  36ih  year  of  Edward  III.  for 
havfaig  pleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  nrnd  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
in  tnet  language.*— ttewhitt. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  eanHdera- 
tiam  Infloenees  the  particular  acttons  of  an  individual 
or  individuals ;  no  emuideration  of  profit  or  emolument 
should  induce  a  peraon  lo  forfeit  his  word;  *ile  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  cmsidfrn£ssns,  to 
search  aa  asylum.*— DavoKN. 
The  rtaton  hifluences  a  line  of  conduct;  the  roMMons 
R  nwign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd 


I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  rMSMw.—SnAKSPBAEB. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  matten  of 
theory,  the  coiuideration  Is  that  which  enters  into  a 
n*s  consMeratkm,  or  which  he  oflbrs  to  Che  consider- 


TO  ABGUE,  EVmCB,  PIOVB. 

To  orgMOy  from  the  Latin  argue,  and  the  Greek 
^9(  clear,  signtfles  to  make  dear;  to  cv«m0,  In  Laiiu 
svnMs,  compounded  of  vmce  lapreveot  make  out,  and 
$  forth,  sigmfleb  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
dear;  lo  prevOf  in  French  prenveTf  in  Latin  prebOf 
ftom  prekma  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
appear  good. 

These  terms  hi  general  convey  the  Idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations :  argue  denotes  tlte  smallest  degre«, 
and  freue  the  highest  degree.  To  oralis  is  to  serve 
as  an  taidication  amounting  to  probability ;  to  evince 
denotea  an  indication  so  dear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
froue  vamtka  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  cuo- 
vletlon. 

It  arguea  a  want  of  candonr  In  any  man  to  conceal 
eirenmatanees  in  Ms  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calcutaited  to  aflbct  the  subject  in  question;  'U  to  not 
the  being  siiwular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argnee  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  Intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.*— Bbexxlbt. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  evince  the 
reflnement  of  bis  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
*The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  partfcularly  its 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  almost  to  n 
demonstration.*— AoDisoH.  When  we  see  men  sacrl- 
fidng  their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how  important  it 
to  even  te  early  life  to  check  this  natural,  and  in  some 
measure  lauddbJe,  hot  stilt  Inainuating  and  dangeroua 


artoB  of  others ;  *The  foUy  of  ascribing  temporal  pun- 
liliAents  to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
aeveralcMuaderalMns.*— Apoisom.  The  reoMn  to  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;  <  If  it  be 
auaral,  onght  we  imt  ntlier  to  conclude  that  there  ia 
aooM  groond  or  rssMft  for  thoee  fears,  and  that  nature 
bmh  not  ptamed  them  ia  oa  to  no  purpoae  1*— Tib- 


What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath* 

But^urguee  or  endeara  an  after-scene  1 

To  reason  frevee,  or  weds  it  to  desire  1— Touiia 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
jtrgumetUi  from  argue  (o.  To  argue),  signifies  either 
the  thing  that  argues^  or  that  which  to  brought  forward 
in  erguiug:  reueon,  in  French  raieen,  I^atln  ratto, 
from  roXaw,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  tliought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
otreaeen;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the  thing  tliat 
provee. 

An  argument  aerves  for  defence;  a  reesen  Ibr  Justi- 
fication; n  pro^  for  conviction.  Jtrgumunte  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypoiJiesia  or  proposition ; 
'  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matten  that  are  indilTerent  to  us,  tlw  safest  method  to 
to  give  np  oursdves  to  nelUier.*— AnniaoN.  Reaeono 
are  assigned  in  roattere  of  belief  and  practice ; 
fbe  reaeono,  with  hte  fHend*a  experience  JolnM, 
Encoarag*d  much,  hot  more  disturb'd  hto  mind. 

Dannx. 
Proofs  are  eollected  to  aacertaln  a  foet; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  §oodproef 
Thto  day  aflbrd&r-MiLT«i. 
Argumonto  are  either  strong  or  weak ;  remoono  soUd 
fnWieiproefe  dear  and  podttve,  or  vague  and  Inde- 
finite.   We  confine  an  argument,  overpower  a  reaoon^ 
'     '"■  *  ■      to  defend 


or 


and  Invalidate  u  proof.  Whoever  i 
Chrtotianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments ;  *  This, 
before  revetotion  had  enlightened  tlie  world,  was  tlie 
very  best  ar^sMnt  for  a  future  stale.*— Attbrburt. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reaeon 
for  the  hope  that  to  in  him ;  *  Virtue  and  vice  are  not 
arbitraiy  things,  but  there  to  a  natural  and  eternal 
roaoon  for  that  goodnem  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wiclrednesa.*— Tillotsom.  Throoghont  the 
wboto  of  Divine  tevelatJon  there  to  no  circumstance 
that  to  sntastamiated  with  such  irrefragable  pro^fe  aa 
the  reanrrectkm  of  our  Saviour ; 

Are  there  (stin  more  amazing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  Ito  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes f 
Who  fight  rhtproefe  of  tanmortality  1— Yoono. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 
Cause  to  supposed  lo  signify  originally  the  same  an 
case;  It  means  however  now,  by  distinctton,  the  case 
or  thing  liappening  before  another  aa  its  cauee;  the 
reneonim  the  thhig  that  aots on  the  reaoon or  under 
standlag;  the  mome^  in  French  motif,  ftom  the  Latte 
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iR«tiu,  pwtldide  of  ••«#•  to  move,  It  tfaat  which 
briiigii  into  action. 

Cduse  respects  the  order  and  connexion  of  things; 
rea»on  tile  movenieuia  and  operaUona  of  the  mind; 
motieet  the  nMivemeiita  of  the  mind  and^iody.  Cause  is 
pri>[)erly  the  generick ;  rsotM  and  wtstive  are  spedflclc : 
«very  rtagoa  or  moCim  Is  a  mms,  but  every  cams  is 
oot  a  reason  or  motive. 

Quue  is  said  of  aU  Intnimate  objects;  reason  and 
motive  of  rationai  ageulk:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  (Wmi  some  caius  HMdiate  or  imme- 
diaie;  ttie  primary  or  first  coMse  of  all,  la  God;  'The 
wise  aitd  learned  among  the  vo^  heathens  theraieives, 
have  ail  acknowledged  some  first  eamse^  whereupon 
ortKinally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neither 
have  lliey  otherwise  spoken  of  that  eause^  than  as  an 
agent  which,  knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh, 
obsrrveth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  law.'— 
HooKKR.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them ;  'If  we 
conimcroorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  arti. 
cle  of  our  faltli,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belietof  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  b  built.'— 
Nblson.  For  whatever  men  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
iufllcient  motive ;  '  Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to 
good  actions  ought  to  be  encoursiged.'— Addison. 

As  the  cause  gives  birtli  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  10  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion :  whatever  In  the  natural  world 
Is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  is  an  ade- 
quate cause; 

Cut  off  the  eaiwef ,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace. 

DavDair. 
But  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions:  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  Is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  vield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  u>  a  right  belief:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  wlw  has  a  molrve 
for  acting,  nor  act  In  the  manner  in  which  his  motives 
ought  to  dictate :  the  cauoes  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  rsoseiu  of  our  opinions,  and  the  motives 
fur  our  actions. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

Conelmsion,  from  eonetndef  and  the  Latin  eonelaudo, 
or  eon  and  eludo  to  shut  up,  wignifies  literally  Uic 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference, 
from  infer^  in  Latin  inferoj  signifies  what  is  brought 
in;  dedneUon^  from  deduct,  in  Latin  dsductus  and 
dsduco  to  brinii  out.  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  Is  full  and  decisive;  an  inforonco  is  par- 
tial and  Indecisive:  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation ;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther  rea- 
soning; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  Judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology.— Hudibeas. 
Inferences  are  spedal  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
euiuslances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoo- 
ing ;  *  Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  eon- 
elusion,  it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of 
ti|f«reiie«.*— Glanvillb      Conclusion  in   the  logical 
sense  is  the  ooociuding  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
drawn  tnm  the  two  othien,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  be  iitferenees. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  fh>m  real  fbcts,  ii^srsiiees 
are  drawn  fitMn  the  appearances  of  things ,  deductions 
only  fVom  arguments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
oractical;    inforoness  ratiocinailve;  deductions  are 

We  emtdmio  ftom  a  peraon's  condact  or  declarations 
what  he  Intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ; 

He  praises  wioe,  and  we  eondrnds  ftom  thenee 
He  lik'd  his  glass,  <ni  bia  own  evidence.— Addisoic. 


(kn  of  rain  or  snow;  'Too  mkhtf  ftom  the  single  peo- 
ple departed,  make  some  useful  inferences  or  guessea 
how  many  there  are  left  unmarried.'— SraaLa.  We 
deduce  from  a  combination  of  (hctM,  inferences,  and 
assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated:  'There  is  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  very  naturally  dsdmcMe  frooi 
the  foregoing  consideraliona.  If  the  scale  of  being  li' 
iich  a  regular  progress  so  hiah  aa  man,  we  fflay  ., 
rity  of  reason  suppose  that  It  still  proceeds  gradu- 


We  infer  tnm  the  appeaimnce  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
iWcknesa  of  the  atmoBiilMra,  that  then  wiU  bo  a  heavy 


by  such  a  regular  progress  so  hiah  aa  man,  we  may  bf 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  It  still  proceeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior 
nature  to  him.*— Addison.  Hasty  contusions  betray 
a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness  of  mind:  contrary 
inferenees  are  freauently  drawn  (tnm  the  same  circuBA* 
stances  to  serve  the  purpoees  of  party,  and  support  a 
favourite  position ;  the  deductions  in  such  cases  are  not  _ 
unfkequently  true  when  the  ntforonees  are  fhlse. 

BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Beiief,  fhHn  bdieve.  In  Saxon  gelgfam,  geleavam,  la 
German  glauben,  kilauhan,  Ate.  comes,  in  all  possibiutv, 
from  lief,  in  German  belisben  to  please,  and  the  Latin 
libet  it  pleaaetli,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin  ereditus,  parti, 
ciple  of  credo,  compounded  of  e«r  the  heart,  and  do  to 
give,  signifies  also  riving  the  heart  TVust  Is  eon- 
nected  with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon  troomiam, 
German  trauen,  old  German  thravikn,  tkruven,  k^.  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek  0^)pc<ir  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  FaitJk, 
in  Latin  Jides,  from  JUo  to  confide,  signifies  also  de> 
pendence  upon  as  true. 

Belief  ia  tlie  generlck  term,  the  oth'^rs  specifick ;  we 
believe  when  wc  credit  and  trust,  bui  not  alwaya  vies 
versd.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing; 
but  credit  and  tm»t  rest  on  Ilie  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  the  subject  of  bdief 
which  produces  une*i(  assent:  the  events  of  human  11  Je 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  are 
trusted:  theiiower  of  persons  and  llie  virtue  of  thiofi 
are  objects  ot faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  partteular  actions,  or  sentl- 
menu:  trust  and  faith  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belief;  persona 
are  entitled  to  our  credit :  but  people  repose  a  trust  la 
otliers;  or  have  n  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  unbelief  is  not  always  regulated  by  our 
reasoning  fhculties,  or  the  truth  of  things:  we  ofken 
believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  tilings  to  be  inia 
which  are  very  false ; 

Oh !  I've  heard  him  Ulk 

Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 

Spoke  In  bis  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  bdiea^d, 

And  all  to  ruin  me.— Southbbn. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  fbrther 
than  any  thing  etae  in  obtaining  credit :  gross  fklso- 
hoods,  pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  ereiiud 
sooner  than  plain  truths.toId  in  an  unvarnished  style ; 

Oh !  I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women'a. 

Lbb. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  thoaa 
which  we  fisei  on  finding  that  we  have  intsled  to  nsea 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricioos  man !    To  good  or  111  Inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weaknea. 
•     Johnson. 
Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  any  nostrum  rpcommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
theh  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  profeasiooal 
men  regularly  educated; 

For /ail*  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  theflau'ring  sky 
Thy  naKed  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  He 

,  DaVDBN. 

BeUrf,  trust,  and  faia  have  a  rellgloas  application, 
which  credit  has  not.    Beli^  Is  simply  an  act  of  the 
trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
mind  in  which  the  heart  b  concerned, 
extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  given  proposltioD;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents whkb  Impel  to  aclioB.    Belief  Is  to  trust  ami 
faith,  as  coMse  to  efllsct:  there  may  be  beli^  without 
either  trnsl  or/sstt;  bat  Ibera  eaa  be  no  trust  m 
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/dUwHlMaC  hOUf:  we  freUev^tfamt  there  te«God, 
who  to  the  creator  and  prewrver  of  all  his  creatares; 
we  therefore  truai  in  him  for  bis  protectloii  of  our- 
lelvea :  we  UUeoe  that  Jesua  Christ  died  for  the  sine  of 
men ;  we  have  tiierefore  faith  in  hia  redeeming  grace 
to  Mve  us  from  our  sins. 

BeUtf  to  common  to  all  reHgtons ;  *  The  Epicureant 
eootentod  tbeioselves  with  the  ijtoniai  of  a  Providence, 
asKiting  at  the  same  time  the  eztoience  of  gods  in 
general :  because  they  would  not  shocJc  the  conmioii 
MUf  of  nianklnd.*>-ADmsoN.  Tnut  to  peculiar  to 
the  Migoers  In  Divine  revelation ;  *  What  can  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  a  firm  tntst  and  reliance  on  the 
mercies  of  oor  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  hte  Son  to 
sufler  foe  us  ?*~Adi>isoi«.  Faitk  to  employed  by  di»- 
tincikin  for  the  Christian  faiik ;  *  The  faith  or  persua- 
sioa  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  Divine  fatUL  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  likewise  in  respect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  to  the  Divine  8piriu*— Til- 
LOTSOK.  Belief  to  purelv  speculative ;  and  truat  and 
faith  are  operative :  the  for  raer  operates  on  the  mind ; 
the  litfter  on  the  outward  conduct.  IVusl  in  Gud 
serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the  future. 
"  Faith,"  save  the  ApoMle,  "to  dead  without  works.'* 
Theorists  substitute  Mi^  for  faith ;  enthusiasU  mis- 
take paaslon  for  faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded 
en  a  right  b^ief^  and  accompanied  with  a  right  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

Fkith  (v.  BtUtf)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
IruMii^  or  the  thing  trusted ;  creed,  from  the  Latin 
ertdt  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  fur  the 
ihii«  trusted  in  or  believed;  but  they  differ  in  this,  tliat 
faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind ;  treed  only  respects  the  thing  which  iu  the  object 
of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
Indefluiiely ;  the  latter  particularly  and  deflnitely,  lig- 
nifiring  a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  sajne  faiths  or  in  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith^  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  *  3t.  Paul  aArms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  Justified 
and  received  iulo  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  /aiO.'— Tillotsok.  Every 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  its  peculiar  creed. 
Tlie  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  ereed  which 
h  consldeia  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Christian  faith;  *  Supposing  all  the  great  points  of 
athetom  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would  foin 
ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  creater 
measure  of  faith  tlian  any  set  of  articles  which  they 
so  violemly  oppose  V — Addisom. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION.  ' 

Cmotelisa,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
cmmimcing  ttt  the  state  of  being  eonioxHced ;  vercuoitton, 
which,  from  the  Latin  pamtadeo,  or  suadeo,  and  the 
Greek  ^fik  eweet,  slgnifieiB  lo  make  thoroughly  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
tuading,  or  the  stale  of  being  pemutded. 

What  convince*  binds;  what  pcreuadeo  attracts. 
We  eravnics  by  arguments;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  decerminet '  we  are  perouaded  by  entreaties  and 
personal  Influence  i  it  to  the  imagination,  the  pasrions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conviction  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  *  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict  hereticin,  can  we 
ihiak  he  Judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawfol,  and  not  rather 
aeedfttl,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  eomvic- 
IMS,  the  light  of  reamn.'— IIooKsa.  Our  persuasion 
reepeets  matten  of  belief  or  practice ;  '  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  peronade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  be  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.*— Dktdbii.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  to 
true  or  fotoe ;  we  are  perouaded  that  It  to  either  right  or 
wrong,  advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will 
have  half  elfeeted  a  thing  who  to  eonoinced  that  it  is  hi 
bto  power  to  eflba  it ;  he  will  be  easily  pereuaded  to  do 
that  which  Ihvoors  hto  own  Intereela. 

Comrietiom   respects   our  most  important  duties 
'Their  wtodom  to  only  of  ihto  world,  to  put  fUse 
opon  tfaingi,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
toe  eomictun,  of  their  own  conaciences.*— 
PonumHon  to  frequently  applied  lo  matters  of 
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IndiflTerence:  'Philoelea's  beaaqr  not  oxk\y  vorouaded^ 
but  so  peronadsd  that  all  hehrts  must  yield.^— Sidnkt 
The'first  step  to  true  repentance  to  a  thorough  eonoic- 
Hon  of  the  enonnity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's  mala- 
dies to  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprisiqg  degree  by 
their  persuaoion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evidence,  it 
to  solid  and  permanent  in  Its  nature ;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived;  |»«r#«4Ut0«,  depending  on 
our  foeliiiga,  is  influenced  by  external  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
dt^ree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  pereumeion  answers  to  pro- 
bability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Chrtotianlty  demand  our 
deepest  conviction ;  *  When  men  have  settled  in  them- 
selves a  conviction  that  there  to  nothing  honourable 
which  to  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has'guilt  in  It;  richee,  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  sund  be 
twcen  us  and  our  integrity.'— Stkblb.  Of  the  specu 
laiive  truths  of  Cbristiauiiy  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
porouation  ;  *  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  per- 
suasion of  inimortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act,  mid 
a^re  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  tlM 
gi-^riotts  prerogative.'— CcMHBRUiND. 

The  couvietien  of  the  truth  or  AUsehood  of  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  eft'ected  without  powerful  means;  but  w« 
may  be  perouaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indifi'erence. 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoidinf 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society;  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person*! 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  mudf 
to  V ;  we  may  be  perouaded  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 
it  aside. 

UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY 
Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  muters  in  general ;  tnji 
deUtUy  fmmfidee  faithful,  to  vn^e/itff  »  respects  Divine 
revefaiirm ;  incredulily  is  umhelirfin  ordinary  mauera 
Unbelief  Is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  nptzative  sense; 
it  to  the  want  of  belief  in  any  particular  tiling  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a  more  active  state 
of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejection  of  thai 
which  ought  to  bt;  believed:  incredulity  is  also  an  active 
stale  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a  beU^  to  matter* 
that  may  be  rejected.  UnbM^  docs  not  of  ib«lf  con 
vey  any  reproachful  meaning;  It  depends  npnn  the 
thing  disbelieved ;  we  may  be  unbelievere  In  indifferent 
as  well  as  the  most  lm|M>rtant  matters;  but  absolutely 
taken  It  means  one  who  dtebelieves  sacred  truths; 
'Such  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  flrom  an  exctw  or  credulity  and  unbelief;  I.  e.  a 
readiness  to  believe  ordeiiy  every  thing  at  first  bearing.' 
—Watts.  'One  geis  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pagtfs  and  editions ;  and  immediately,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever.* — Addison. 
Infidelity  id  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and 
seniwless  per\-eniiiy  in  refusing  belief; '  Belief  and  pro- 
fbssion  will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  fhinily,  when 
thy  conversation  proclninis  thee  an  I'l^Uei.*— Soutb 
Incredulity  to  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contrary ;  '  I  am  not  aitofsether 
tnerednlous  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamaiider'e  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whiieneth  in  the  burning  and  consiimeth  not.*— Bacor. 
'  The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with 
obstinate  tacrsdaitev.'— Johhson.  The  Jews  are  unbe- 
lievere in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour ;  tlie  Turks  are 
tnfideU,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  In  the  Bible; 
Deists  and  Aihetots  are  likewise  infidels^  Inasmuch  as 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well- 
informed  people  are  aJwai's  increduloue  of  storiea 
respecting  gbosta  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
IKsftslte/ properly  implies  the  Mt'cvm^  that  »thlnf 
to  not,  or  renising  to  believe  that  it  to.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses proper^  a  beUeving  the  contrary  of  what  one 
has  beKeved  before :  diebaief  to  qualified  as  to  Its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved.  *  The  belief  or  diebelief  of  a 
thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thhig.'— Tillot- 
soH.    Our  diebelirf  of  the  idle  take  which  are  told  b 
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bPSptBiH)  to  JOMlfltd  bv  Uw  frcqamt  deiectiM  of  tiieir 
IklMlMod ;  '  TiMs  Atbdat  baa  nol  found  bto  post  tenable. 
mad  k  tbareibra  retired  into  dekm,  and  a  ditbeiieftit 
revealed  reUglon  oiUy.'— Aooiaoa.  Oar  Bavtour  had 
eoiupaaiioa  on  Thomaa  for  bia  auMsVi  Bod  gave  bin 
•uch  evldenoea  of  bto  Mentiiy,  as  diflsi|«ted  ever] 
doubt ;  *  The  opfiuallaa  to  faiib  are  wmbtli^  and  credu- 
lliy.*— TiLuynox. 

DOCTRINE,  rRECEFT,  PRINCIPLE. 
D^ctriut,  In  Fkaneb  d^etrimsy  Latin  ddctnao,  froon 
d0ce0  to  teacb,  rfgnWea  ibe  tUng  taoght ;  prtetptf  from 
tbe  Latin  prmcipio^  lignlfiefl  the  thing  laid  down;  and 
mrincnU,  fn  Frencb  jwimipe,  Latin  prtndmum,  aigoi- 
Ilea  the  be«inalngof  tMn|p,thMto,tbeir^        ^' 


S  tbeir  OM  or  origi- 


Tbe  d0€trim»  reqniiea  a  tether ;  the  p  ree^t  reqoires 


rwitb 


Tbe  d^etritu 


iprinciple  reaulrea  only 
la  alwaya  framed  by 


to  eqioiJied  'or  laid  down  by 
aoine  one ;  ilM  ^rm^<«  Itoa  In  tlie  thi 


upenoor 
itluMraior. 

ne  one ;  Ibe 

»  thing  liaalf.  The 
doUriM  fai  eonpoaed  of  frvmpUt;  tbe  prte^t  reala 
upon  pirincipUB  cx  dmelanmu.  Pytbagoraa  taught  tbe 
d0etrim»  of  UM  meiempavdKMls,  and  eojotated  nany 
pruepts  on  hto  dtoetptea  for  ttte  r«utation  of  tiieir  con- 
duct, particulariT  that  tbev  sbould  abatain  from  eating 
aninial  food,  and  be  onlv  rtient  liearem  for  tlie  Unt  Ave 
years  «f  tbeir  aelnlanbip:  the  former  of  then  niiee 
depended  upon  tiie  preceding  doetriM  of  tlie  aouPa 
iraiinnlgraiion  to  llie  bodies  of  animate;  tbe  latter 
r»ted  on  that  almpto  prineipU  of  education,  liie  entire 
devotion  of  iheacliolar  to  tbe  maatti^. 

We  are  aaid  to  believe  In  deetritus:  to  citify  prw- 
upu ;  to  imbibe  or  bold  prinsiplet.  The  d^Urhu  to 
tliat  which  enten  into  tlie  compoaidon  of  our  faith ; 
*  I'o  malie  new  articles  of  lUtb  and  doarin§  no  man 
thinketh  It  lawful;  new  tows  of  government  what 
cbuxcb  or  commonwealth  to  there  which  maketh  not 
either  at  one  time  or  other.*— Hooebe.  *Thto  sedi- 
dous,  unconstitutional  d0CCrrR«  of  electing  kings  is  now 
publickly  taught, avowed,  and  printed.*— Bveeb.  The 
frtcept  to  that  wbteh  to  recommended  for  practice; 
>  Pythagoras's  flnt  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gnds, 
aa  to  ordained  by  law,  for  that  to  the  most  natural  In- 
terpreution  of  tbe  vrae^C*— A  odisom.  Both  are  the 
■uly|ecls  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  tbe 
matured  underataodlng:  primcipUa  are  often  admitted 
without  examinalion;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
pereooal  eftns ;  children  as  well  aa  men  get  primr 
mpUa  :  '  if  we  hid  the  whole  hialory  of  leaL  from  tiie 
days  of  Cain  to  our  timea,  we  should  see  it  nlled  with 
ao  many  scenes  pf  slaughter  and  bloodsbed,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  carefUl  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  siicb  a  prineipU^  wben  it  ref  ' 
tarn  of  opinion  and  apeJeulation.*— Appiaow. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGBfA,  TENET. 
The  dMtrim  (e.  DoUrine)  originates  with  the  Indi- 
vidual who  teaches,  in  application  to  all  subjects;  the 
dotiriM  is  whatever  to  taught  or  recommended  to  tbe 
belief  of  otbem ;  tiie  dogmm^  from  the  Greek  3^/ia  and 
&iriw  to  think,  sIgnUlea  tbe  thing  thouchi,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted ;  thto  Ilea  with  a  body  or  number  of 
Individuato ;  tbe  tmee,  from  the  Latin  teiuo  to  hold  or 
maintain,  signifies  tlie  thing  held  or  mainuined,  and  is 
a  species  of  principto  (v.  DoetrhU^  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

The  doUrnu  nests  on  the  actborlty  of  tbe  individual 
by  whom  it  to  framed ; 

Unpractto'd  he  to  fawn  ors^  for  power 

By  doeirinta  fhsbion'd  to  tbe  varylm  hour; 

Far  other  alms  bto  heart  had  leam'd  to  prise, 

More  aklird  to  ralae  the  wreieh'd,  than  to  rise. 

OoLDsmTH. 

The  dogma  rests  on  the  aathority  of  tbe  body  by  whom 

It  to  maintained ;  *Ovr  paet  was  a  aioick  philosopher, 

and  all  bto  moral  aenteooes  are  drawn  from  the  dogma* 

of  that  sect*— Deyvbh.    Tbe  Unut  rests  on  its  own 

Intrinsick  merits  or  demerits ;  *  One  of  tbe  puritanical 

Untio  was  tbe  iltegality  of  all  games  of  chance  *— 

ioHMsoR.     Bfany  or  tbe  doUrnuo  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  be  M  by  faltb  In  him ;  they  are  subjects  of 

persuasion  by  tlie  exercise  of  our  rational  powers:  the 

^^fMos  of  tbe  Romtoh  cburcb  are  admitted  V  none 


anctaas admit  toMMborhy:  tbe  finale  ofraprta^ 
na,  teveUers,  and  freelblnhen,  have  been  nnbbiato- 
Ingly  maintaiaadboih  in  publfck  and  privatn. 

TENET,  POflTnON. 
Tbe  tmut  (e.  Dottrnu)  la  the  opinldn  which  w« 
boM  In  our  own  mladaj:  the  ptiUon  to  that  wblcb  we 
lay  down  for  eltaefs.  Oor  UnoU  may  be  boitftil,  oar 
pooUiono  fUse.  Be  who  gives  up  his  tmuU  readily 
evlttcea  an  unataMe  mind;  he  who  arguea  on  a  falaa 
pooUiom  simwa  more  lenadty  and  aubtlenr  tlmn  good 
sense.  Tbe  tmuio  of  tbe  dMbrent  deaonunatlona  of 
Cbriallana  are  acarcely  to  be  known  or  dtoilngutoiied; 
tbey  often  raat  upon  aiaeh  trivial  polnta;  *  llie  oecar 
slon  of  Luther's  belnc  first  dtoguaied  with  the  UmU 
of  tlie  Romtoh  dttreb,  to  Itnowii  to  every  one,  the 
least  eonveraanc  with  history.*— Ronnavaon.  The 
pooitiono  whieb  an  author  I«y8  down  moat  be  very 
definite  and  clear  wben  he  wtonea  to  build  upon  tiMaa 
any  theory  or  system;  ^Totbe^Miltenof  Tulty,  ibnt 
if  virtue  cobM  be  seen,  she  must  be  foved,  nuqr  bo 
added,  that  if  truth  eould  be  beard,  ilw  raiiat  bn 
ob^ed.'— Jomsov. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

Tlstfry,  from  tbe  Greek  dtdo/uu  to  behold,  and  apocm 

lotion^  from  tlie  Latin  $peemler  to  watch  for  or  espji 

are  both  employed  to  express  what  to  seen  with  tbe 

mind's  eye.    'neorf  to  tlie  fruit  of  reflection,  it  a 


tbe  porpoeea  of  sctence;  practice  will  be  incomplam 
wtien  the  tJuwrf  to  fUae; 

Truo  ptoty  wltboot  ceasation  toaC 

By  theoritOf  the  practice  past  to  loat— ^hvak. 
SpocuUtion  belongs  more  to  tbe  imagination :  It  boa 
therefore  leas  to  do  with  realities :  it  to  that  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  lie 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience ;  '  In  all  these  thinpi 
being  Tuliy  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  tbe  will  of  God.  and  that  all  men  sbould  do 
the  like;  there  remained  after  opuidaUon  practice 
whereunto  the  whote  world  mCght  be  framed.*— 
HooEKE.  Hence  it  arises  that  tUorp  to  contrasted 
sometimes  with  tbe  practice  to  deaignatn  ita  Inaufil- 
ciency  lo  render  a  man  complete ; 

True  Cbriattanity  dependa  on  fofct. 

Religion  to  not  aMry,  but  net^— Haete. 
And  opeculation  to  put  for  that  which  to  flmdfril  or 
unreal ;  *  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  indlfllirent  matter  of  mere  opeeulaUon.^ — 
Leslie.  A  general  who  to  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  bimsdf  miserably  in  the  field;  a  reli^onist 
wlio  to  only  so  in  tpoadation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 

OPINION,  BENTIBfBNT,  NOTION. 

Opinion^  In  Latin  svjnts  friom  opimor^  and  theOredt 
hivokot  to  think  or  Judae,  Is  the  work  of  the  head; 
oenUmont^  from  •tntioXo  feel,  to  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Porcoption)  to  a  fllmpto  operation  of  tJie 
thlnkins  faculty. 

We  form  optMono :  we  have  oenUnunU  .*  we  get 
notiona.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matteri ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion :  oentimonU  are  entertained  on  matten  of  prac- 
tice ;  tliey  are  the  conaequence  of  habits  and  circom- 
ices :  notion*  are  gathered  upon  sensible  ol^ecta, 
bnd  arise  out  of  tlie  caaualtlea  of  liearing  and  seeing. 
We  have  opinion*  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines ; 
we  have  tentimoni*  on  roiglon  as  respects  its  praetlen 
and  its  precepts.  The  unitv  of  tbe  Oodbead  in  tlie 
general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
particular  sense,  are  opinion* ;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Detty,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  npon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  gontimonu. 

Opinion*  are  more  liable  toerrour  than  *entiment*: 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  moat  there- 
fore be  inaccurate ;  tlie  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind ;  *  Time 
wears  out  the  fieiions  of  opinion^  and  doth  by  degrees 
discover  and  unmask  ibat  fallacy  of  ungrounded  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dictatea  and  sentimonU  of 
nature/— WiLEiNa.  Jfotien*  are  still  more  liable  to 
ertour  tban  either ;  tbey  are  tbe  Immatnred  dectaionanf 
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tfw  onioformed  mind  on  Um  appearances  of  ihin^. 
There  is  noUiing  made  a  more  common  subject  or 
dIscourM  than  naturt;  and  ltd  laws,  and  yet  few  agree 
in  tlieir  notwns  about  these  words.*— CmTNS. 

The  didbrenfee  of  ominian  among  men,  on  the  most 
Important  questions  or  human  life,  Is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  Is  very  ea«ily  Ipd  astrav 
hi  matters  ofMnuan;  *No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  cbarfed  by  the  Dulse  of  Bouillon  with  having 
changed  his  rdlgion)  I  Imve  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  apnuM.'— HowBL.  Whaievec  dillerence  of  opi- 
Bira  tliere  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
gsniiwtut  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Chrlsi,  rather  than  their  own  pas- 
sions ;  '  There  are  never  great  numbers  In  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
stock  of  sentiment*  and  images.*— JoaiisoN.  The  »s- 
tinu  of  a  Deity  are  so  Imperfect  among  Avages  In 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  Uttle  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superlour  Invisible  agent ; 
*  Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  no- 
tion of  the  church,  therefore  I  ahaJl  not  look  upon  it  as 
•ny  more  than  the  sons  of  men.'— Pbaksom. 

DEITY,  DIYINITY. 
neitf,  IhMa  Deue  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
2>ntinty,  from  dtvtiuw,  signifies  the  dtotns  esKuce  or 
power:  the  deitiee  of  the  heathens  bad  little  of  dtei- 
wUf  in  them ;  *  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
KUgious  woisMp,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  />0ttir.*— Addisoh. 
The  dieinitw  of  our  Saviour  is  a  flindamental  anide  In 
lheChrlstiW)lhith; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  1 
*Tis  the  drotmCy  that  stirs  within  us.— Aooisoir. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
tkUetial  and  keavenhf  derive  thdr  difibrence  In  dg- 
aUkation  from  tbeirdU^nt origin :  they  boUi  Uisralty 
imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former,  from  the 
Latin  «c^(iun,  signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superlour  sense, 
hi  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty. 
This  diatmction  la  pretty  faUhfully  observed  In  their 
applicaiion :  eeleetial  Is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
ssnse  of  the  A^avew  ;  heavenlvU  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hence  we  speak  of  the 
« Jeetial  globe  as  diatinf  uished  from  the  termtrial,  of 
'he  ceieeUal  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  eeUetial  abode 
y  Jupltw,  of  the  etUetial  deities; 
Twice  warn'd  by  the  e^eetial  mesaenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.— Drtdbh. 
Unhappy  son!  (lUr  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  teara  eeUetial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)— Pops. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
iMvcxiir  Joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are dmibtless  many  cases  in  which  eeleetuUmny 
be  used  for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense ; 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branciieB.  then  perform'd  his  vows; 
Adoring  lliat  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Elutb,  Chemother  of  the  heaven^  race. 

Detdbw. 
I  In  which  heavenly  cannot  ao  pro- 
,_  , dbyesfestto/;  »  As  the  love  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  heaveniy,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
so  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
woridly.*— Sdhxt.    Hwvenly  Is  frequently  employed 
la  the  sense  of  anperexeellent; 
But  now  he  aels'd  Brisels*  Jbeav*iil|f  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms.-^ora. 
The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  Hoense 
to  use  ceieetial  in  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 


TO  ADORE,  WOBSHIP. 

Mar*.  In  French  sdsrtr,  Latbi  odere.  or  sd  and 

srw,  sIgnMes  Hlerany  to  pray  to.    Werehtp^  In  Saxon 

io*erth*typ*t  Is  contracted  from  werththtp^  implying 

mm  the  oiileet  ttat  hi  woith,  of  tbt  worth  toeif: 


whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  worth 
and,  by  a  Just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  our 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoratiany  strictly  speakinc,  Is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superlour  Being,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving:  iDor*hip  consists  In  the  outward 
form  of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superlour 
being.  JideraUen  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  'Menander  says,  that  '^God.  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  hi  alone  worthy  of  our 
humble  adoration^  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver 
of  all  bkaslno.*' '— Ccx  aaaLABn.  But  woish^  is 
ofibrcd  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones; 
By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 
But  how  he  shouU  be  ie»r*hip*d  cannot  learn. 

DaTDBW. 

We  may  adore  oar  Blaker  at  aO  tfanes  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  mwanis  him; 
but  we  worehip  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord* 
ing  to  certain  rules;  *  Solemn  and  serviceable  worskip 
we  name,  for  distinction  8ake,whatsoever  beiongein 
to  the  church  or  publick  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adarcUton.*- Hoouca.  Outward  signs  arc  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wor- 
th^ there  Is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  odor*  without  wcrehipping ;  but 
we  too  frequently  wsfrehip  without  adoring. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERB. 

Adoration  has  been  before  cooddered  only  fai  rda* 
tlon  to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  In  an  Improper 
and  extended  npplicatlon  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
pomible  manner,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects:  KeveroMe,  in  Lathi  reverentia^ 
reverence  or  awe,  impties  to  show  reverence,  from 
reverter^  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Fenerate^  in  LaUn  veno- 
rata*,  participle  of  veneror^  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifying  to  hold  In  very  high  esteem  for  its 
supenour  qualities:  rever*  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  Is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  wliether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  a&  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
parent.  It  difiers,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received;  'The  fear  acceptable  lo 
God,  is  a  filial  ftor,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  for  bis  perfbo- 
tlons,  which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  oilbnd  him.'- Roobrs. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
belnn.  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  In  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
menta ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objecis. 

Adoration  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression:   It  Is  heat 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  odor**;  *** There  is  no  end 
of  his  greamesB.**    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himself 
can  comprehend  It.*— AnnisoM.     .fteeersactii^  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  Inward  feeling ;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  In  It  an  outward  expression  of  our 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  toem ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  dday'd, 
Were  due  lo  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand, 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command ; 
iBneas,  not  Inihrlour  in  the  fleM, 
In  plons  reverence  to  the  gods  exoell'd.— Ditdbr 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  somethnes  dlqday  them 
selves  In  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  fteouently  adored  by  tbehr  sul^ects: 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Chrirtian  character  to  reverence  our 
aplritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  aa  all  temporal 
authorities ;  *  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  In- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates 
our  hatred  of  the  bad.*— Jomtsos.  We  ought  to  veme- 
rau  all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to  n 
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And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  r09«r'd, 
And  bo>-B  paid  merenee  when  a  man  appear* df 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skina  they  wore, 
And  aaw  more  heapa  of  acoraa  In  their  aiora. 

Ceuch. 

OFFERINO,  OBLATION. 
Offenngt  Aom  ^«>'t  *od  odlotMn,  fttn  •Uocm  and 
tblattu  or  ^/la<M,  come  both  fttMn  •^ev  (v.  T«  ^«r) ; 
Uie  fonuer  ia  however  a  lenn  of  much  OMire  general 
and  famUiar  uae  than  the  latter.  Qf§rimg»  arc  both 
moral  and  leUgioua ;  atatian.  In  the  proper  aeaae,  to 
religious  only;  'the  mooey  which  la  put  faiin  the 
eacramentnl  plate  la  an  ofgrimg;  the  oonaecraled 
br(>ad'and  wiue  at  the  sacrament  is  an  sitatiM.  The 
offering,  iu  a  religious  sense,  is  whaiever  one  ^ff^r^  u 
a  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  auperlour ; 

They  are  polluted  offering*,  more  abhonr^ 
Than  spotted  liven  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shaupiakb. 

The  winds  to  beav*n  the  curling  vapouis  bore, 
Ungrateful  offering  to  the  immonalpow^rs, 
Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o*er  tlie  Trojau  tow'r^ 

POPB. 

The  oblatian  la  the  offering  which  Is  accompanied 
with  pome  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  in 
the  oblation  of  Jephlha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  ci\il  kind  of  deaih.'— Browh.  The  wlae  men  made 
an  offervng_xoo\it  Saviour ;  but  not  properly  an  obla- 
tion :  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  astn  general  all  religious 
aacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  sense  oblatione.  The 
term  oblation.  In  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally apfdied  as  offering  ; 

Ye  mighty  princea,  your  obUtiono  bring, 

And  pay  due  bonoun  to  your  awful  king  —Pitt. 

The  kind  oUo^ira  of  a  fiUling  tear.— Drtdkm. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE.  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

MaUdicUon,  from  maU  and  dico,  siinilfles  a  saying 
111,  that  Is.  declaring  an  evil  wish  ogainst  a  person : 
cvrxf,  in  Saxon  ihir#taii,  comes  In  all  probability  from 
the  Greek  xvptfw,  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solenm  nilhner:  tm- 
precaUon^  (hiro  tm  and  preeo,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  exeerationt  from  the  Latin  ezo- 
eror,  that  ia,  i  eacrie  exeludore,  dignifies  the  same  as  to 
excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  aolemn  impreea- 
Uon  :  anathema,  in  Greek  iv6Biua.  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
wav  of  penance. 

"if  he  ias/«dtcti9»  is  the  moat  Indefinite  and  general 
term,  slf nifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil :  euroe 
Is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  fonucr  Is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  cwree  pronoimced  only  by  man. 
The  maUdieUon  Is  caused  by  simple  anger :  the  enrse 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence :  men.  In  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maJUdietiono  against 
any  object  that  offends  ttiem ;  '  With  many  praises  of 
his  good  play,  and  many  maU^tion*  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  tliem  in  the 
fire.'— Hacexnzib.  God  pronounced  a  earss  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the  fkll; 

But  know,  that  eie  yoar  promisM  walls  yoa  botid. 

My  cttrsss  ahaU  severely  be  fuUitt'd.— Dbtubm. 

The  cmroo  diftra  In  the  degiee  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wislied;  the  tsi^raB«tf#it  and  taocratton  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  In  tux,  as  moch 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  In  hfs  anger;  *  Thus 
either  host  their  tmnroettono  loln'd.'— Port.  The 
anafAwia  raipeetB  the  evil  which  la  pronounced  ae- 
eording  to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  nan  Is  not  only 
put  ont  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  objieet  of 
•fllfenoe.  The  moMiittioin  is  altogether  an  uoalk>wed 
ezpreaaioD  of  private  rcMutment;  the  ewroo  was  ad- 
Bitted,  in  some  casea,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law: 
and  thai,  as  well  as  the  oaalAssifl,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  dtocipline  of  the  Christian 
church;  'The  bare  ankaUumoM  of  the  church  lUl  Uke 
■0  many  hrvla  fnlwina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schls- 
matlcal.'— South.  The  tntproeation  fbrmed  a  part  of 
the  heathenish  ceremony  of  rettgloo,  wherel^  they 


Invoked  the  Dlrs  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  tlia 
heads  of  their  enemies.  They  had  different  formulas 
of  speech  fbr  difll^rent  occasions,  as  tu  an  enemy  on  his 
departure:  'Abeas  nunquam  reditarus.*  Mela  in- 
forms us  that  the  Abrantes,  a  people  of  AfHca,  used  lo 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  son  after  this  manner. 

The  exoeration  is  always  the  informal  expreastoB 
of  the  most  violent  personal  ancer;  *I  have  seen  In 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  Ihoe  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  li»  uiter  ssserottsiw  and 


TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

These  words  designate  an  edifice  dertlned  for  tha 
exercise  of  religion,  nut  with  collateral  Ideas,  which 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  firom  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augura  with  th«'ir 
lituus,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  beet  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  sala- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  In  the  same  manner  as  it  does  b  the  Helnew 
word  ^3'n»  derived  from  Spn»  which  in  the  A  rabick 
signifies  great  and  lof^.  The  Greek  yodf,  from  valio 
to  inliabit,  signifies  a  dwelllngrplaee,  and  by  di>rtinction 
the  dwelHng-place  of  Uie  Almighty,  in  which  seiwe  iIm 
Hebrew  word  Is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and 
holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwetleth,  othei- 
wise  called  the  kolf  keavono,  Jelmvalils  dwelling  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  tlie 
tempUe  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us. 
The  Roman  poeu  used  the  word  too^ium  in  a  similar 

CobU  tonltralla  templa.— Locarr.  (Lib.  L) 

Qui  templa  cmli  summa  sonltu  eoneuilt. 

Taaairr.  (£hm.) 
Contremuit  templam  magnnm  Jovis  altitonantla. 

Bmxiits. 
The  word  temple,  therefbre,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  Diaee  set  apart  fbr  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  nf  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  applied  with  pecu- 
liar propriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 
^  Church,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
circe,  cync,  and  the  German  kireho,  ia  derived  frtun 
the  Greek  cvpcaxdf,  signifying  literally  what  belonged 
to  K^fuos,  the  Lord ;  whence  fl  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Bupiier,  iho 
Lord's  dav,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  in  still  used  in  the  two  latter  mean* 
liigs;  *■  That  churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only,  tiie  very  general  name  chletiy  doth  Ruf- 
ficienily  show ;  eknrch  doth  signify  no  other  thing 
than  the  Lord's  house.'— HooKsa.  *  The  ehwreh  being 
a  supcrnatiiral  society,  doth  ditfer  from  natural  »>- 
cietles  in  this ;  that  tlie  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men  simply  oonsideied 
as  men ;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  Joined  in  the  o;her, 
are  God,  arwels,  and  holy  men.'— Hooxta.  The  word 
dkurch,  having  acquired  a  spectfick  meaning,  is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  in  a  general  application  like  the 
word  temple  ;  '  Here  we  have  no  tempU  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.'-~SHAKsraAKR.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diveraity  of  paitleular  meanings : 
being  taken  sometimes  in  the  asnae  of  the  eodcsiasUcal 
power  in  distinction  fiom  the  state,  Bometimes  for 
holy  ordera,  Jfcc 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicale,  in  Latin  dadi'sotas,  partletpte  (h>m  do  and 
dies,  signifies  to  sac  apart  bv  a  promlsa:  dsvsis,  in  Latin 
dswtes,  participle  irom  dsvsMs,  aignlfiea  to  vow  for 
an  expreaa  purpoae;  eonooerate,  in  Latin  conseeratma^ 
fW>m  eonsscro  or  eon  and  socrv,  slgniflea  to  make  aacred 
by  a  apeclal  act ;  Aoilsip  fhm  M9,  or  tiia  Germaa 
koilig,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

Thereb  somethlnf  more  positive  hi  the  act  of  dodt- 
eottiif  than  in  that  ordsoituv;  bol  leas  so  than  in  that 
of  sons  AFrwttatf'^. 

Tb  dsdteals  and  domoU  may  be  eai|iloyed  in  both 
temporal  and  apiritual  roatiars;  to  oonooerato  and  kal- 
low  only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  asay  dodieau  01 
doooU  any  thing  that  is  at  otir  disposal  to  tlie  acrvica 
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oTfome objeet;  but  tiM  ibraier  li  employMt nxMdy  In 
icgud  to  Miperloun,  mnd  the  latter  to  peraow  without 
dlninctkNiornuik:  we  rfMUcote  a  hociae  to  the  Mrvke 
•TGod; 

VITarnM  by  tbe  aeer,  to  her  oflboded  oane 
We  ralae  and  dedieuu  tbla  wood*nxw  frame. 

Or  we  detwu  oar  lime  to  the  benefit  of  our  fiimdk  or 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor;  'Gilbert  Wm  aetiled  bimMlf 
in  a  very  pleaaant  bouee  ai  Wickbam  In  Kant,  wbere 
be  dwtsd  bimaelf  to  piety.'— JoumoR.  We  may 
^tdieate  or  devte  ouraelvee  to  an  object ;  but  tbe  former 
Blway«  Implies  aaolemn  aeittog  apart,  ^Hrlnginf  from  a 
ieaae  of  daty ;  tbe  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
seir  from  zeal  and  affection ;  in  this  manner  be  wtM> 
4ed»cmUa  bimself  to  God  abstracts  himself  (torn  every 
object  whjcb  is  not  immediately  connected  with  tbe 
service  of  Obd ;  be  who  devotes  bimself  to  tbe  ministry 
pnnnies  it  as  tbe  first  ol^ecl  of  hit  attention  and  regard : 
such  a  deii€4Uwn  of  ounelf  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  anion«!  men  is  one  of  tbe  most 
booounble  and  sacred  lEinds  of  devotion. 

To  eoneeerate  Is  a  species  of  formal  dedieotion  by 
▼irtue  of  a  reHgioiis  observance ;  it  Is  applicable  mosUy 
to  places  and  things  connected  with  religions  worlds ; 
*  TIm-'  greatest  conqueror  in  this  iiuly  nation  did  not  only 
eompfwe  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  ^generally 
set  them  to  musit-ic  himself;  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
tbe  naiioiial  entertainment.'— Addison.  Hollow  i»  a 
species  of  iufbmiaJ  conoeeration  applied  to  ttie  same 
ibJKCia :  tbe  church  is  coneoerated  ;  particular  days  are 


Without  the  walla  a  niin'tf  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  kaUowod  once.— DRY  dbn. 


POEM,  CEAEMONT.  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Arm  in  ols  sense  rsapecis  the  form  or  manner  or 
tie  actk>n ;  eeremoitt,  in  Latin  csrsaumio.  Is  suppoeed 
ID  signify  the  rites  of  Ceres ;  n'te,  In  Latin  rttiur,  is 
irobably  changed  flom  ratue,  signifying  a  custom  that 
8  esteemed ;  oheervanee  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  action  in  civil  society.  ^  Form  is  here  the 
noHt  general  in  its  sense  and  application :  ceremony^ 
fitfj  and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  /brm, 
suited  to  particular  occasions,  fhrmt  in  its  distinct 
application,  respecia  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  aodety  at  large,  in  every  transac 
lion  of  lift ;  cerowuntf  respects  thtme  forme  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference;  rite  and  obeervance  are  applied  to 
national  ceremonies  in  matlera  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  tbe  sake  of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  mauer,  whether  in  affairs  of 
state,  in  a  court  of  law.  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  distinctions 
are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentimenta  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preaerve  tbe  cersnMHtes  of  pollie- 
MsB  which  have  been  estabiisbed.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rtt«s  founded  upon  its  peculiar  rellgloua 
ftiih,  and  prescribed  certain  obeorvancee  by  which 
individuals  could  make  a  publick  profession  of  their 
fbith.  Administering  oathe  by  tbe  magistrate  is  k  ne- 
cemajjform  In  law ;  *  A  long  table  and  a  square  li" 
or  seat  about  tbe  wiAs,  aeem  things  at  forwu,  but 
things  of  sttbsianee;  fbr  at  a  kmg  ubta,  a  few  at  tbe 
npper  end,  in  eflSsct,  sway  all  tbe  Duaineas ;  but  in  the 
otiier  foriu  tbere  Is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
■ioas  that  alt  lower.*— Bacor.  Kissing  tbe  king's  hand 
k  a csrsaieny  practlaed  at  court; 

And  what  have  Ungs  that  privaiei  have  not  toO| 

Sava  csramenf  7— SHAKflPBAas. 
BaptlsBB  la  one  rtis  of  InlUation  Into  tbe  CbrWatf 
church,  and  eonllnnatioii  another :  prayer,  reading 
tbe  Scrfpturea,  and  preacfalng  are  dinerent  rellgioua 


An  laapecli  rdlgloo,  the/srMs  tbe  eslabliahed  prae- 
tlee^  ooBprebending  tbe  riU,  ceremony^  and  oksemoneet 
hot  the  word  Is  moslly  applied  to  that  whick  b  exter- 
kal,  mU  iuiied  fbr  a  cwnmiinlty;  •  He  wiw  ifflrmetb 


speech  to  be  neeesnry  aaiong  all  nea  throogtooiit  th  i 
world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  ne- 
cessarily speak  one  language;  even  so  the  necessity 
of  polity  and  regimen  in  aU  churches  may  be  held 
without  boMlng  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  tbem  all.'— Hooxaa.  Tbe  eeromonf  mav  be  aaid 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  oommuiiity ;  the  riu  la 
said  onlv  of  a  communtgr:  tbe  obeorooMce^  more  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  either  in  publlek  or  private. 
The  eeremomf  of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  mayer  Is 
the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant,  whether  in 
publick  or  private ; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  alur,  that  ilw  may 
Tbe  sacred  caresMnMs  tbere  partake^— araaasa 
Tbe  diacipHne  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its  rUee^ 
to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or  a  prleat, 
is  obliged  to  confprm ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  k>ve*s  uabappy  ibie, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  roe. 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  ritee  beatow.— DavoKM. 
Publick  worship  Is  an  obeervonee  which  no  Christian 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect;  'Incorporated 
minds  will  alwajrs  feel  some  inclination  towards  exte- 
riour  acts  and  ritual  obeervoncee.^ — Johnboh. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
neiice,  in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the  esia- 
blisliMl  forme  of  society,  paiiicularly  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  plicy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  tbe  arts  of  life ;  nut  no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  some  form  of  reli- 
gion.'—BLAia.  When  eeromoniee  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
abnieiice  of  ceremony/  destroys  alt  decency ;  *  Not  to  use 
ceremeniee  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself.' — Bacon. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotfcin ;  but  the 
want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  soiemniv. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHASIST,  COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT. 
The  I^rd^o  supper  ia  a  term  of  i^unillar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  litetal  terms 
tbe  sufiper  of  our  Lord ;  that  Is,  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  hia 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
confonnably  to  his  commands  has  been  obaerved  b« 
the  professors  of  Christianity;  'To  the  worthy  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lor^e  supper^  there  is  Indispensably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.'— Socnra.  Euchariet 
is  a  tftrm  of  peculiar  use  amor.g  the  Roman  Catholicks, 
fVum  tbe  Greek  ioxapP^  to  give  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti- 
tutes in  thoir  estUnation  tbe  chief  part  of  the  cere* 
mony :  'This  ceremony  jf  feasting  belongs  most  pro- 
perly both  to  marriage  ind  lo  the  euekariet^  as  both  of 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenanL'— South.  Aa 
the  social  afllections  are  kept  alive  moetly  by  the  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  Is  broiberiy  love,  the 
essence  of  Christian  feltowship,  cherished  and  wanned 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  coinmon  partkination  in 
this  holy  festival:  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  eornmitnion  ;  *  One  woman  he  could 
Aot  bring  to  the  cmmniii^  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  ber,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'— JouitsoH.  As  tbe  vows  which  are  made 
at  tbe  altar  nt  our  Lord  are  tbe  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  In  tbem  the  entire 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  tbe  general  term  «ar'^a- 
mont,  signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  w  -v 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance ;  *  I  could  not  have  tho 
consent  of  the  pbyaicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday ; 
I  therefore  reeeived  the  holy  socreawml  at  home.'— 
JoBmoa.  The  Roman  Catbolkka  have  employed 
tbe  aame  term  to  alx  other  ordinaneea j  but  tbe  Pro- 
teatanta,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  saciedness  to 
BO  other  tban  baptten,  annex  ttali  appallalion  only  to 
these  two. 

MARAIAGE,  WEDDDfO,  NUFTIAL8. 

JTarWtfe,  from  to  aMrry,  dencrtes  tbe  ad  of  ainrrf 

img:  i0#^'»#  and  ninptuUs  denoto  the  ceremony  of 

beli«  f'  •m«L    Aa  ewwry,  hi  French  mmrrior,  comea 

Aram  xub  Lat^n  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male ;  hence 
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mmriof  eomprahends  the  act  of  chooBing  and  being 
legally  Dound  to  a  man  or  a  woman:  weddings  from 
100^,  and  the  Teotonick  v«tt«M,  to  promine  or  betroUi, 
Impiiei  the  ceremony  of  marrftng^  Inasmuch  as  It  Is 
binding  ui>on  the  {MrtJes.  ^ttpUaU  comes  from  the 
Latin  nnbo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  mmrriage :  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  JUarriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collaieral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred; 

O  dual  maid !  thy  starn'of « is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Kululian  blood. 

DaroBH. 
Widdimg  has  always  a  reflsrence  to  the  oeremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders 
of  societv,  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance ;~  Ask  anv  one  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day :  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps,  I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  talcing  the  manly 
robe :  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding ;  tlint  de- 
sired me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.*— Mxl- 
MOTB  (Lettere  of  Plinf).  Jrnptiale  may  either  be 
used  in  a  general  or  particular  Import ;  among  the 
Roman  Catnolicks  in  England  it  is  a  practice  for  them 
to  have  their  nuptiale  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  tlieir 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  cleqor- 
man; 
Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Tumus  dispossessed, 
And  the  new  aaq^d'ols  of  the  Trojao-guesL— Drydbh. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  (v.  Marriage)  is  oftener  an  act  than  a 
state;  muurimony  and  wedlock  both  describe  stales. 

Mtrriofte  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  the  laws  of  marriage^  the  day  of  one's  mar- 
riage^  the  congratulations  upon  one*s  marriage^  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage^  &c ;  *  Marriage  u  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  distinctions  which  celi- 
bacy la  forbidden  to  usurp.*— Juhkson.  It  Is  u&ken  in 
the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  marriage;  but  in  this  latter  case,  matri- 
fnoiiy,  which  sisniAes  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 
all  aaents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ;  so  likewise, 
to  think  of  matrimmf,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  matrimanft  are  ezpresstons  founded  upon  the  signl- 
Hcation  of  the  term.  As  tnatrimonjf  is  derived  from 
mater  a  mother,  because  siarrtod  women  are  in  gene- 
ral mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the  domestick 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too  frequently 
the  fruits  of  motrMMsv,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good  sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriages 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness ;  young  oeo- 
ple  who  are  eager  for  matrimonv  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace ;  *  As  k>ve  generally 
pfnduces  sisxrimmy,  so  it  often  happens  that  matri- 
monjf  produces  love.'— Skctator. 

fredloek  Is  the  okl  English  word  for  mairimaHf^  and 
Is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  bom  in  wedlock:  agreeably  to  its  deriva- 
tion it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  state  of  wedlock,  of  being  joined  in  holy  wed- 
Uck ;  *  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  If 
they  visit  publick  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock  and 
resolve  to  live  sbigle.*— Johmsoit. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEaUIES. 

h\aural.  In  Latin  fwmu^  Is  derived  from  fmnia  a 
cnrd,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  night ;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  crave. 
Obsequiett  in  Latin  txmpdm,  are  both  derived  fVom 
•etfuor,  which,  in  Its  eompuund  sense,  signiflos  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  fmmoraU 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  Che  fkmeral  as  the  last  sad  oflloe 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it  Is  accompanied  bj 
nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow ; 


That  pliiGk*d  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  lilb^ 

Which,  pluck*d  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 

That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my /mists/.— Yoinio. 

We  speak  of  the  obeequiea  as  the  tribute  of  respeel 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 

in  sU(ioa  or  publick  esteem ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  Interr'd. 
I  will,  myself, 

Be  the  chief  moamer  at  his  oAssfnss.— Ditdbh 
The  funeral,  by  its  (Vequency,  becomes  so  familiar  aia 
object  that  it  passes  l»y  unheeded ;  the  obeeqniea  which 
are  performed  over  tlie  remains  of  the  great,  auraet 
our  notkse  fh>m  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
tliey  are  conducted.  The  faneral  is  performed  for 
one  Immediately  aller  his  decease ;  but  the  obeeqniea 
may  be  perfonned  at  any  period  a(\erward,  and  lu 
this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 
Some  in  the  fiow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay*d, 
And  annual  obaeqwea  around  It  paid.— Jskyms. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 
Burial,  from  burf,  in  Saxon  Hriau,  HrigoM,  Gar 
man  bergen,  signifies.  In  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 


IiitermewL  from  inter,  compounded  of  t»  and  terrm^ 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  SepmUure,  In 
French  tepnltare,  Latin  ««pi^ura,  from  a^nltue, 
participle  of  e^elio  to  burf,  comes  from  sepee  a 
hedge,  signifying  an  eiicloeure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  HSE^  to  put  to  rest,  or  In  a  state 
of  privacy. 

Under  bvriai  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  «nder  inierment  and  tapmltmra,  tlie 
manner  as  well  as  Uie  motive  of  the  action.  We  burg 
In  order  to  conceal ;  '  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  In  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  craves ;  bat  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  and  the  nuwe 
ill  repuution  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  tiie  turves  raised  over  Uieir  bodies.  Tliis 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  tliough  diflercntly  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  Is,  hiding  the  dead.*— VBarraoAN 
Interment  and  eefuUure  are  accompanied  with  rdi 
gioiis  ceremonies. 

*Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  bury 
whatever  we  dcposite  In  the  earth,  and  wherever  we 


Wlien  he  Ilea  along 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronouac'd,  shaO  burf 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— SaAESPBAEa. 


But  interment  and  aeyuXture  rei^pect  only  the  bodica 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  plac**. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  uiidei 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  it. 
vaults.  Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways ; 
Christians  In  general  are  Parted  in  the  church-yaid ; 

If  you  have  kindness  lefr,  there  see  me  laid ; 

To  bury  decently  the  Ii0ur*d  maid 

Is  all  the  fltvour.— Wallbe. 
The  kinp  of  England  were  formerly  interred  in  West 
minster  Abbey ; 

His  body  shall  be  royallv  ratsrr'^ 
And  the  last  fUneral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

DaTDBH. 

Burial  Is  a  term  In  frmiillar  use ;  interwunt  sarvas 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expresskm ; 
But  good  Mnetm  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interred,  and  deathless  ftime 
Still  to  the  lofiy  cape  consigns  his  name.— Dbtdbh. 
Sepulture  Is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  partlculai 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privilage*  of 
eqndture; 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear, 
The  common  rites  of  eepulture  bestow; 
To  sooth  a  fother's  and  a  mother's  wo ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  bmcure  an  um  at  least. 
' '  Blnhlsc  - 


And  Hector's 
•Vide 


I  country  rest.— Pon 
:  *(Tobuf7,inler.'* 
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£NOUSU   SVNONYMES. 


hUrmaU  and  t^fmUttn  nerer  depart  ftoin  their 
leUgioua  Import;  bury  ia  used  figuratively  for  other 
oMects  and  purpoaes.    A  man  to  said  to  birg  hiraaelf 
alive  who  ahuts  hlnwelfoat  from  the  world ;  he  is  said 
to  buty  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  uee,  or  to  tery 
>Q  obhvion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mlud ; 
This  ifl  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  bmjf  all,  which  yet  dtetinctly  rangea 
In  heaps  mid  piles  of  ruin.— SBAxaPKAaa. 
fmUr  li  on  one  ooeasion  applied  by  Bhakapeara  also 
HI  other  objects; 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  af\er  them, 
The  good  is  oft  tnterrvd  with  their  bones. 

Shakspbarb. 

BEATinCATION,  CANONIZATION, 
rhese  are  two  acu  emanating  fh>m  the  pontlflcal 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
nie  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  ketUi/ication  the  Pope  prowMraces  only 
as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  only 
in  granting  to  certain*  persons,  or  lo  a  religious  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a  b44Ui- 
fbtd  object. 

In  the  act  of  emt^mixation^  the  Pope  speaks  te  a  Judge 
after  a  Judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and  decides 
the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

Femst,  In  Latin  /Mtam,  or  /wfits,  changed  most 
probably  firom  fetim.  orferim^  which,  in  all  proba- 
Billty,  comes  from  the  Greek  fcp8(,  sacred,  because 
those  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labour :  fettwoL  and  A^iulcy,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  ilie  same  meaning  in  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  wuh  thhi  dlflbrence,  that  ttie  former  derives 
ns  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  ttie  latter  owes 
its  rise  to  the  establtshment  of  Christianity  in  its  re- 
formed slate. 

A  fetul,  la  the  Christian  sense  of  the  wont.  Is  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
aa  sacred,  and  observed  with  paiticular  solemnity ;  a 
JMydoy,  or,  acoonling  to  its  modern  orthography,  a 
htUdmfy  Is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
Beasiflsu8pend<*d:  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequenilv 
by  tliem  denominated  feagU^  which  In  the  English 
lefurmed  church  are  only  observed  as  Aoti<faM,  or  days 
of  exemption  from  publick  business ;  of  this  description 
are  the  Sainta*  days,  on  which  the  p«iblick  offices  are 
shut :  on  the  other  hand,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whi^ 
auntide,  are  regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  fcMtt 


FBMsif  as  a  technical  term,  Is  applied  only  to  certain 
tpeOOed  kaiidayt  ; 

First,  I  provide  myadf  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feast*  and  gala  days. 

CUJIBXBL1.HD. 

4  kaUiof  Is  an  Indefinite  teim|  it  may  be  employed 
Ibr  any  <Uy  or  time  In  which  there  Is  a  suspensiOu  of 
busineaB;  there  are,  therefore,  many  featts  where 
tliere  are  no  A^fufayiy,  and  many  kelidayt  where  tliere 
are  no  fuuU :  a  feoMt  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
taM  frequently  nothing  sacred  In  It,  not  even  in  iu 
came ;  It  may  be  a  sunple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
nctofanfaidlvkiual; 

It  happenM  on  a  summer's  kdUay^ 

That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

DaTDSH. 

A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
olqect ;  '  In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  If  I  hint,  as  my  opinfcm, 
that  the  observation  of  ceruin  festivaU  is  somethins 
amre  than  a  mere  political  institution.*— Walpolb.  A 
feoH  is  kept  by  religious  worship ;  a  holiday  is  kept 


^Glnid:  " BealMcadon, canwilaatlon » 


by  Idleneas ;  *  Many  worthy  persons  urged  how  great 
the  hartiioiiy  was  between  the  hoHdays  and  thehr  attri- 
butes (if  I  may  coll  them  so),  and  what  a  conAi<slon 
would  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  insunce,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in  their 
highest  perfection.*— Walpolb.  A  feeitoal  is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity :  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some  festivals 
are  holidaps^  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and  pubUek 
ihankagivinge. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 
ClergytMM,  altered  from  elerk^  clericus.  signified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinciion 
one  who  held  the  holy  office ;  parson  is  either  changed 
aeon  person,  that  is,  by  distinction  tile  person  who 
spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracled  from 
parodUanus ;  priest,  in  German,  9lc.  prissier,  is  con- 
tracted ft-om  presbyter,  in  Greek  wpso^npos,  signiiViug 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office;  miiustery  in 
Latin  minister,  a  servant,  from  minus,  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  slgniiy  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  cUrgyman  apfiUes  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  forms  of  the  national  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  elcr^,  without 'dia- 
tinctlon ;  *  By  a  dsrgyman  I  mean  one  In  holy  Xirders.*— 
Stbblb.  'To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higlier  orders,  both 
of  the  ctsrgy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French ;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue.'— TTBwnrrT.  A  parson  is  a  species  of  cler- 
fyman^  who  ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  orders  of 
Tnferiour  elern ;  that  is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate ; 
ttie  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  him 
who  holds  the  living:  in  its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation  it 
Is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The  word  clergyman 
is  always  substituted  for  parson  in  polite  society. 
When  priest  respects  the  Christian  religion  it  is  a 
species  of  elergymon,  tliat  is,  one  who  Is  ordained  to 
officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  ftoni  the  deac43n,  who 
Is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest  But  the  term  priest 
has  llRewise  an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in  any  form  of  religion, 
as  the  priesU  of  the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like ;  *  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or 
parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  de- 
grees below  his  own  servanL'— South.  A  minister  is 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates.  Clergymen 
are  therefore  not  always strictlv  ministers;  nor  are  all 
ministers  clergy  men.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  Is  not  a  ministsr ;  r.or  is  he 
who  presides  over  a  dissenting  congregation  a  clergy- 
man. In  the  former  case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  deprive  the  dergumau  of  the  name  of  minister  of 
the  gospel,  but  In  the  latter  case  It  Is  a  misuse  of  the 
term  clergyman  to  apply  it  to  any  mtnwter  who  does 
not  officiate  according  lo  the  form  of  an  established 
leligioa: 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  oar  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.— Popi. 

BISHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishepriek.  compounded  of  bishop  and  rich  or  rsiek 
empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop : 
Dioeess,  in  Greek  StUx^imi^  compounded  of  did  and 
biKho,  signifies  an  administration  throughout 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
Jurisdiction;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  who 
officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  chaige: 
There  may,  tlierefore,  be  a  bishopriek,  either  where 
there  are  many  dioeeesss  or  no  dioeess;  but  according 
to  the  Import  of  ilie  term,  there  Is  properly  no  dioeess 
where  there  is  no  bishopriek.  When  the  Jurisdiction 
is  merely  titular,  as  injcountries  where  the  Catholick 
religioa  is  not  recognised,  it  is  a  bishopriek,  but  not  a 
dioeess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishopriek  of  Rome  or 
that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all  the  iioessses 
of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  it  arises  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a  country,. 
weiienntliedlvlsionatoA«!pridk«;  but  w.'ien we  speak 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


«f  the  actdul  oflke,  we  tenn  it  a  iweet§.  EnglBBd  li 
iivUarf  into  a  c«ruln  number  of  M«A«^db,  not  dio- 
9$——.  Every  bishop  visits  his  dsocMf,  not  Ills  biUap- 
Hdk,  at  stated  intervals. 

ECCLESIASnCK,  DIVINE,  THEOL06UN. 

An  eccluiMtiek  derives  his  title  tma  the  oflVce  which 
he  bears  in  the  eceletia  or  church ;  a  dMne  and  Uua- 
Ufian  ttom  their  pursuit  afler,  or  engagement  in, 
dioiiu  or  UutoUgieal  matters.  An  eeeUsitutick  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  tkeotogioM  is 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church  go- 


An  ee^esiMMtiek  need  not  In  his  own  petaon  perfonn 
any  oflke,  aliiiough  he  flila  a  station:  a  divine  not 
only  Alls  a  suUon,  but  actually  Derforms  the  ofl\ce  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  Oils  any  particular  sta- 
tion, nor  discharges  any  speclflck  duty,  but  mereiy  fol- 
lows the  punuit  of  studying  theology.  An  eeeleeiaetieh 
is  not  always  a  dtvm«,  nor  a  divine  an  eecUeiaatick ;  a 
divine  is  always  more  or  less  a  theolegia*^  but  every 
theologimm  la  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  CathoUclES  all  monlts,  and  In  the 
Church  uf  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  epiiwopal  functions,  are  entitled  eccUeiasticke  ; 
*  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kiup 
depart  in  peace,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  weallli  of  which  the  eeeleeiaetieke  were  in 
those  tirobs  pussessii  d-'—A  dpiso w.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divinre ;  '  Nor  shall  1  dwell  on 
our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  because, 
be  that  reads  the  works  of  oiir  divinee  will  eaaily  dis- 
cover how  ftr  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.'—Johnsoh.  Professors  or  writers  on  theology 
•re  peculiarly  denominated  theologiaue:  *  I  looked  on 
that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  pubflck  declaration 
of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballera.  in- 
tiiguing  phUosophen^  and  political  timlogianu,*— 
BraKK. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 
Gfouter,  In  French  *  clAUrej  from  the  word  doe  close, 
(rtgniOes  a  certain  doae  place  In  a  eonveni,  or  an  encki- 
sure  of  iMuses  for  canons,  or  In  general  a  rriigioos 
house ;  eomvent^  (torn  the  Latin  eonventue^  a  meeting, 
and  convtnio  to  come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly ;  nonaetery^  in  rrcuch  monaetire^  stgnlfies  a 
habitation  for  monkiL  from  the  Greek  ^u6wn  alone. 


The  proper  Idea  of^  clouter  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the 
proper  Idea  of  convent  Is  that  of  community ;  tlie  proper 
Idea  of  a  monaatery  is  that  of  siiiltudc.    One  is  shut 


up  in  a  eUieter^  put  into  a  esmventi  and  retiree  to  a 
uonaetery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world,  riiuts  himself  up  in  a  eleieter; 

Some  solitary  eloieler  will  I  choose, 
And  there  wuh  holy  virgins  live  iuimur'd. 

DaTDBM. 

Whoever  wMiea  to  attach  himsdf  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  worki,  goes 
into  a  eomvemt ;  '  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  Indus- 
trious to  stock  their  eemvent*  with  foreigners.'— Tv  a- 
WHiTT.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monaetery  ;  *  I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  fliU  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  aMiMstieA.*—8H4E8rsi.aa. 

In  theelowfsr  our  liberty  is  sacrificed :  in  the  convent 
oar  worldly  habits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
rellgioiiB  eommunlty  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  eatablished  orders :  in  a  momutery  we  Impose  a 
•ort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves;  we  live  with 
the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  si#mast«ries,  the  members 
divided  tlieir  time  between  contemi^ation  and  labour; 
but  aa  population  increased,  and  towns  multiplied, 
RMiMslerMs  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 


In  ordinary  discourse,  eloutor  is  emptoyed  in  an  ab- 
ioluie  and  hideflnite  manner:  we  spesk  of  the  doieter 
to  designate  a  monvtick  state ;  as  entering  a  doieter; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Eoubaud:    "ClAitre,  eonvent,  mo- 


teiying  one's  self  In  a  eUieter;  . 
cations  arc  practised  in  a  doieter  ;  but  R  Is  not  tha 
same  thing  when  we  speak  of  the  doieter  of  tite  B^um- 
dictlnes  and  of  their  monaetery;  or  the  eUutor  of  tht 


CONVERT,  PROSELTTE. 

GmvtrC,  fVom  the  Latin  eenvsrte,  slgnlflea  ehanged 
to  aomethlng  in  conformity  with  Uie  views  of  another; 
profeiy t«,  from  the  Greek  wpoa^vrof  and  spse^ncefiMt 
signifies  come  over  to  tlie  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  application 
than  froedyte :  convert  In  its  Aill  sense  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subj^t; 
proeelyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes  from 
one  religious  belief  to  another :  there  are  many  convene 
to  particular  doctrines  of  Cliristiantty,  and  proeelytee 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahoinedan,  to  the  ChrisUaa 
fblth :  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  converte. 
who  could  not  with  the  same  strict  propriety  be  termed 
proedytee.  * 

Convereiem  Is  a  more  virfuntary  act  than  yroedytiem  ; 
it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  inda 
pendent  of  foreign  influence ;  it  extends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  hl^feelings  and  spring  or 
his  actions :  it  is  the  convereion  of  the  bean  and  soul. 
Proedftiem  is  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
t>eyona  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certain  rule ;  convert  Is  Uierefhre  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin 
cerity ;  *  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interests.*— 
Addison.  Proedyte  ia  a  term  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning ;  the  proedyte  Is  often  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party ;  there  may  be  muiy  proeelytee  where  there 
are  no  cenverte ;  '  False  teachers  commonly  make  usa 
of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  conskleratlons,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  moke  disciples  and  gain  proea- 
iytee. '— Tii.ix>TSOK. 

The  convereion  of  a  sinner  Is  the  work  of  God's  grace, 
either  by  his  special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinaiy 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart ;  It  Is  an  act 
uf  great  presumption,  theiefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  OMides  and  forms  la 
bringing  about  this  great  work :  they  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wlahing  to 
make  proedytee  to  their  own  pariy. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

TVan^ftgure  Is  to  make  to  pass  over  Into  another 
figure;  traneform  and  metamorphoee  Is  to  put  into 
another  form:  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularlv  in  reference  to  our  Saviour ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

TVaneformation  Is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  Its  outward  form ;  in  this  manner  a  hariequbi 
traneforme  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  llke- 

Somethhig  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  tranefomuUion :  so  I  call  It,      ^ 
Since  not  the  exteriour,  nor  the  Inward  man 
ResemUes  what  It  was.— SaAJLSPBAas. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  la  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  *  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  traneform  perjury  and  hypocrisy  into 
merit  and  perfection  r—SoDTH.  JUeUmorpheeie  ia 
applied  to  the  Ibrm  Internal  aa  well  as  external,  that  fa^ 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid  describes 
among  otheii,  the  nutamorohoeee  of  Narclnus  Into  a 
flower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamorphoeed^  by 
the  force  of  art.  Into  a  fine  lentleman ;  *  A  lady's  shift 
may  be  metamorpkoeed  into  billets-doux,  and  come  into 
her  possession  a  second  time.'— Addisom.  7*rmnejigia- 
ratiem  is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  S»- 
viour's  traneJ^vraJtion ;  *  We  have  of  this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  the  tram^gurationy  which  I  think  Is  iMid  a 
work  second  to  none  In  the  world.'— SrxaLB. 
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ENGUSH  STNONTMES. 


Prajfer^  from  the  Latin  preco^  and  ihe  Greek  viii)i2 
and  tvxv^aA  to  pray,  to  a  general  term,  Including  tne 
CDRiiiioij  idea  or  application  to  tome  pi-raon  for  any 
fivoiir  in  be  grantea ;  p^UHon^  from  pko  lo  loek ;  re- 
f«e«/,  from  the  Latin  r^fui$itn»  and  requiro^  or  r«, 
aiul  qumro  i6  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire ;  en- 
truUf^  from  the  French  m  and  traitery  signifying  to 
act  upon;  nut,  fhxn  ra«,  in  French  «ittvre,  Latin 
9t^u»r  to  follow  after;  denote  different  modea  of 
prapevf  varying  In  tbeclicumatancas  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  to  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  Uie  petiium  to  made  more  generally  to  one*B 
fdlow-crpauires;  we  may,  however,  ^ay  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  petitum  our  Creator :  the  prayer  to  made 
for  every  thing  which  to  of  the  first  Imoortance  to  us 
as  living  beings;  the  petition  to  made  for  that  which 
may  satisfy  our  desires :  hence  our  prayere  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  onr  cfreuinstances  as  moral  and 
respunsible  agenta;  ompetitien*  respect  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  our  prasent  existence.  When  the 
term  prayer  to  applied  to  one*s  fellow-ereaiures  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  earnestness  and  submission ; 
*  Frayer  among  men  to  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  peivon  to  whom  we  pray;  but  prayer  to  God  doth 
■ot  change  him,  ^t  file  us  to  receive  ttie  things  prayed 
Ibr.*— 8Tiu.uaFiJiBT. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness. 

Nor  till  thy  prayert  are  granted  set  him  free. 

OrwAT. 

The  petitian  and  rtfueH  are  ^ke  made  to  our  flsllow- 
creaiures;  but  the  former  to  a  publick  act,  In  which 
manv  express  their  wtehes  to  the  Supreme  AuthorlQr ; 
the  latter  to  an  individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relations :  the  people  petition  the  king  or  the 
parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their  maater ; 

She  takes  vsCitioiw,  and  dispenses  laws, 

Hears  amfdetermines  eveiy  private  cause. 

Drtdkr. 
A  child  makes  a  request  to  ita  parent;  one  fHend 
makes  a  reqmeet  to  another ; 

Thus  spoke  Illoneua ;  the  Trojan  crew, 

With  cries  and  elamoun  hto  request  renew. 

.  Drtdbr. 
The  request  mariu  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty  de- 
fine* no  condition ;  it  differs,  however,  fh>m  the  former 
In  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
ring :  the  request  to  but  a  simple  expression ;  the  011- 
treaiy  to  urgent:  the  requeetnuay  be  made  in  trivial 
matters;  the  entreaty  to  made  In  matters  that  deeply 
Interert  the  feelings :  we^make  the  requeet  of  a  fVlend 
to  lend  a  book ;  we  use  every  entreaty  In  order  to  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental :  one  complies  wlin  a  request:  one  yields  to 
entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates,  that 
they  woukl  sacrifice  a  cock  to  iEacuIapIus ;  Reguius 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  *  Arguments,  entreatiesi 
and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  foltowers  of  Cortes).*— Bobkrtson. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  srsysr,  varying  both  In 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
atenL  A  gentieroan  pays  bis  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  hto  suit  to  the  prince ;  '  Seldom  or  never  to 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  eomes  to  prefer 
A  suit  to  another.'— Sooth. 


TO  ATONE  FOB,  EXFIATiS. 

.Itsmsj  or  at  one,  dcnilles  to  be  In  unity,  at  peace, 
or  good  fHends ;  expiate,  in  Latin  exptatus^  participle 
ef  expiOf  compounded  of  ex  and  piot  ngnlJSes  to  put 
oat  or  make  dear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  sattoftetk>n  for  an  o^ 
ftnce ;  but  atone  Is  general,  eipiate  to  particular.  We 
nay  atonsfor  a  fkuih  by  aqy  species  of  suffering ;  we 
axptau  A  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punishment 
A  Ibnale  oAen  sufllcleatly  atoneefor  her  violation  of 
chastity  by  the  misery  ahe  entails  00  berwif ; 

O  tot  the  bkMd,  already  split,  atone 

Vm  ite  pMtcflM6iof  euia'd 


PRA  y ER,  PETITION,  BEQUEST,  ENTBEATT,    There  are  too  many  unfbrtunate 

SUIT.  who  expiau  their  crbnes  on  a  galkiwe ; 


How  sacred  ought  kings*  Uvea  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  Mood  for  exptation.—'Lw^ 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  f^om  the  offender. 
The  iwuire  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  to  offended ;  and  oftentimes  tbt 
word  implies  sbnply  an  equivalent  given  or  ofiered  fee 
something;  'I  woukl  earnestly  dosTre  the  story-tellei 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  It*— Stkblk.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  bv  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of^  piety.  Ounces  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  errour ; 
but  offences  towards  Gnd  require  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation^  therefbre.  In  the 
religious  sense,  to  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the 
end :  atonement  to  often  obtained  by  an  expiaUony  but 
there  may  be  ex^'atwiu  where  there  to  no  atonemeni. 

Jitonemont  replaces  in  a  stale  of  fkvour ;  expiatiom 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  fhNn  sin 
and  lui  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  ex^islura,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
Christian  dtopeosation  there  to  atonemont  as  well  as 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
Ahetinenee  to  a  genera]  term,  atolicable  to  any  obfeti 
fh>m  which  we  abstain ;  faei  to  a  species  of  ehsti- 
nenee,  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food  ;  *  Fridays  are 
appobited  by  the  Church  as  days  of  ebsiinence:  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  /a«t'— Taylor.  The  gene> 
ral  term  to  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
imply  a  partial  abeiinenee  ftom  particular  food ;  but 
fast  signifies  an  abstinence  fVoni  food  altogether ;  *  I 
am  venly  pe|8uaded  that  If  a  whole  people  were  te 
enter  Into  a  course  of  ahstriunce^  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  It  wouU  abate  the  rage  and 
animosity  of  parties  ;*  *  Such  a  fast  would  have  tlM 
natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  tiiose  eiuto  tai 
wiiich  a/sst  to  proclaimed.'— Addisoii. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

ForgiDe^  compounded  of  the  privative /or  and  fiv$; 
and  pardon,  in  French  |»ardeiM«r,  som pounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 


both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment  that  to  du'e.  10 
:  from  the  rigour  of  hwtlce  in  demanding  retrlou- 


relax  I 


tion.  Forgive  is  the  familiar  term :  pard(fn  to  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each  other 
personal  offences ;  they  pardon  offinices  against  law 
and  morals:  the  former  to  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  to  an  act  that 
is  confined  to  no  condition ;  the  latter  to  peculiarly  the 
net  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  being 
offended  lias  an  opportunity  ot  forgiving  the  ofiesder; 

No  more  Achf  lies  draws 
His  conqu'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past, 
But  let  thto  first  Invasion  be  the  last— Popr. 

He  who  has  tlie  authority  of  pmilahing  the  offence 
may  pardon ;  <  A  being  who  has  nothing  10  eardon  !■ 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  hto  worlm ; 
but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowanoe,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
/or/rteins;.*— Anmaoif.  Next  to  the  principle  of  not 
taking  oronoe  eerily,  that  of  forgiving  real  Injuries 
should  be  Insdiled  into  the  Infant  mind :  it  to  the  bapiw 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  his 
pardon  to  all  criminate,  except  to  those  whose  crimes 
nave  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  h» 
both  used  In  relatkm  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a  simitor 
distinction  in  sense.  God  forgives  the  sins  of  Hto 
creatures  as  a  fkther  pitying  hto  children;  he  sordsiis 
...  .   s erlmkato,M 


their  sins  as  a  Jndge  extending  1 
Ar  Ml  to  consistent  with  Justice. 
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ENGLISH    8TNONTMES. 


*  Parienj  irhen  'MMnpared  with  remitsion^  is  the 
consequence  of  ofleiioe ;  it  nvpecia  princi(Milly  tlie  per- 
■onoSeodlng;  it  depends  iipiMi  liim  wiio  is  oflRinded; 
it  produces  reconciliation  when  It  is  siiicereiy  granted 
and  sincerely  demanded.  JHemiition  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard  to 
the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  Justice ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  tlieir  powers  appease ; 

The  soft  Napcan  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment^DRTDCic. 
/Unustioiu  like  parioiu  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  witn  regard  to  his  Maker.    Mtolution  is  taken 
in  no  other  senso :  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  l^ult  or 
the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  tlie  state  of  the  culprit ; 
itproMrly  loosens  hlro  from  the  tie  with  which  he  is 
bound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  it  re-establisiies  tlio  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence ; 
Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Msohfea  the  Just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Drydbn. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that  which  it  past,  and 
rastores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favour;  it  i»  iHroniioed 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  nion  on  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance ;  i^mitsiot^of  sin  only  averts  tlie 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  flill  upon 
those  wiio  are  guil^  of  it;  it  is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  thv  ground  of  Christ*s  expiatory  sacrl- 
flce,  which  satisfies  Divine  Justice  for  all  offences :  ab- 
stfliUiVm  of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace  on  tlie  heart ; 
a  acts  for  the  fiiture  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  am,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholiciu  look  upon 
ittsoluUon  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  onlv  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
men,  and  his  minlsterB  dimply  as  meaieogeri  to  declare 
the  Divine  will  to  men. 


BEPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 
RepmUmee^  from  re  back,  and  panitet  to  be  sorry, 
sIgnUles  kMklng  back  with  sorrow  un  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  ptwitenee,  from  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  Is  aniisL  Om/rttum.  from 
e^nUro  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  It  were  with  sor- 
row ;  eosipmii^ltcm,  from  eompunifo  to  prick  thorough- 
ly :  and  rssMTse,  from  remordeo  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain ;  all  exprees  modes  of  penitetue  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

Rtpetdmue  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one*s  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
time  when  this  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  rrpent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penttenee  for  the  same  thing  all  our 
Uvea.  Repentamee  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters ;  we 
may  r^ent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking:  pntittnee  refers'  only  to  serious  matters ;  we 
are  0«iite«jU  only  for  our  sins.  Errours  of  Judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repentance  in  a  mind  that 
Is  striving  to  do  right;  there  Is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  be  penstdU  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 


R^entmue  may  be  Mt  for  errours  which  concern 
only  oursdves,  or  at  most  oflbnces  against  our  fellow 
creatures ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  ofifences  against  the  moral  and  divine 
law,  that  law  which  Is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
mvL  We  m«y  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  And  would  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  r^siU  of  having  done  any  Injury  to  our 
neighbour;  but  oar  penanee  is  awakened  when  we 
ivfleot  on  our  unworthiness  or  sinAilness  In  the  sight 
c€  oar  Maker.  This  penitence  is  a  general  sentiment, 
which  belonp  to  all  men  us  ofibndlng  creatures;  but 
eemtritien,  ampunetion,  and  remoree  are  awakened 
bgr  reflecting  on  particular  oflfenceo :  etnUriUon  is  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
his  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinftilneas; 

Vldo  AbbeOlrard:  "Absolution,  pardon,  remis- 
ilon.*' 


compunrtion  Is  rather  an  oecaslonal,  but  sharp  sorrow 
provoked  by  a  single  oflence,  or  a  moment's  reflection , 
remoree  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharer 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  otn^nce  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
c9iiXrtt«  sinner;  the  bretlirenof  Joseph  felt  great  com- 
punction when  they  were  carried  buck  with  their  sacks 
to  Egypt ;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  tlie  mur- 
der of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
measure  of  auilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  rnentancct  when  he  sees  his 
own  liability  to  oflfend  ;  *  This  is  the  sinner*s  hard  lot; 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  rtpnttanee^ 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it'--SocTH 
In  tliose  who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to  deep 

Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitenee. 
For  heaven  can  Judge  if  penitence  be  true.— Drydbh. 
*  Oentritioni  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.*— Blair.  There 
is  no  man  so  liardened  that  he  will  not  some  time  or 
other  feel  compunction  for  the  crimes  he  has  eomniit- 
ted ;  *  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  eoswHRcttoNs  of  conscience.* — Blair 
He  wlM)  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have  for 
felted  the  Ihvour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

The  heart, 
Plcre*d  with  a  sharp  remoree  for  guilt,  dbclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  olfon  the  best  sacrifice  Itself.— jRrr&T. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conoeientioue  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice 
conscience;  ecrupuloue^  that  of  having  a  scru/^le. 
Conecience,  In  Latin  coneeientia,  from  eeneeien*^  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  ServpU^  in  Latin  eempvluet 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  to 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

CenecinUiome  Is  to  ecrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  part. 
A  eoneeientiou*  man  is  so  altogetlier ;  a  ecrupulous 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples:  the  one  la 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and  the  other 
.at  least  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  consdestious  man  does  nodiing  to  offend  his  een^ 
scienu ;  *  A  eonseientioue  person  would  rather  distrust 
his  own  Judgement  than  condemn  his  speciiM.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
Judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 
prof^on  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conducL* 
BuRKK.— But  n  ecrupulous  man  has  often  bis  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points ;  *  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fear,  and  scrupulousness,  thnnoi  fiilly  satisfy  their 
own  thoiu;hts.*»-PuLLXR.  The  Pharisees  were  scrw 
pulsus  without  being  conscientious:  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  conscientious  without  being  over  «crM- 
pulous;  'I  have  been  so  very  scnqtulous   in  this 

K articular,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I 
ave  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I  could 
not  name  with  honour.*— Adoisok. 

HOLINESS,  SANOTITT. 

Holiness^  which  comes  fttim  the  northern  lanfuagea, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  sienification ;  it 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian;  sanctitu 
which  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  sanctus  and  sanctfo^ 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signtficaiion,  which  It 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  Is  to 
his  exteriour ;  with  this  diflference,  that  holiness  to  a 
certain  degrse,  ought  to  bek)ng  to  every  man  professing 
Chrl^anity ;  but  sanclity^  as  It  lies  in  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  depr^rtment,  is  becoming  only  to 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  alTbcted;  It  is  that 
genuine  characteristick  of  Christianitv  which  is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  *  Habitual 
preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  In  a  perma 
o«ot  bahU  or  prlncivle  of  Asiinsss.*— Soimi.   Sanctity, 
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M  the  other  hand,  b  fttrni  Its  rery  BBtnre  ezpoted  to 
fUKboodf  and  ibe  least  to  be  trusted ;  when  itdisplaya' 
Jtwir  ta  IndividualB,  either  bf  the  ■orrowf^loea  of 
their  hioka,  or  the  singular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
other  singolarities  of  action  and  gesture,  It  is  of  the 
most  questionable  nature ;  but  In  one  who  performs 
the  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useAil  appendage  to  the 


■olemnlty  of  the  scene,  which  excites  a 
regard  to  tlie  individual  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  that  religion  which 
he  thus  adorns  bv  his  outward  profenlon;  *  About  an 
age  ago  it  was  tDe  fhshion  in  England  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  4o  throw  as  much 
tametitf  as  possible  into  bis  lace.*— Addiboh.  *  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  increaaed  more  bjr  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  soMciUf  of  their  mamien.*— A]>- 


HOLT,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  REUOIOU& 
NMtf  Is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  Aoteie»«,  as  in  the 
preceding  article ;  punu^  In  Latin  pius,  Is  most  proba- 
baMy  changed  from  dims  or  deu»,  signifying  regard  for 
the  gods;  dev^nt,  \n  Latin  dnottUf  from  deooveo  to 
engage  1^  a  vow,  signlfles  devoted  or  consecrated: 
rdigiauM^  in  Latin  rtUgioiu.  comes  from  rdigio  and 
rtbgot  to  Mod,  because  reilsion  binds  the  mind,  and 
producea  in  it  a  fixed  princifMe. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  expressed 
by  all  these  epithets ;  but  koly  conveys  the  most  com- 
prehensive Idea;  pimu  and  devout  designate  most 
fervour  of  mind ;  teUgienu  is  the  most  general  and 
abstract  In  its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  In  all 
respects  heavenly^minded ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven 
ihan  earth:  hoUneos^  lo  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
seswd,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  them  en  thbia  that  are  above;  it  Is  therefore 
a  Christian  quality,  which  Is  not  to  be  attained  In  Its 
full  piHfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present  im- 
perfect state,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  kohnesM  ;  his  apostles  after  him,  and 
Innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  minlsiry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  kolineoM  of  their  Ilfb  and  converaatlon :  In  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
his  service,  this  kolinees  may  shine  brighter  than  in 
thnce  who  are  entangled  with  the  afTalrs  of  the  world ; 
*  The  kotieot  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world  In- 
snisibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from  it.* — 


Pion*  Is  a  term  more  restricted  In  its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  Its  application, 
than  holy  :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians, 
h  is  common  to  all  believers  In  a  Supreme  Being ;  It  is 
the  homage  of  the  heart  and  the  afllections  to  a  supe* 
riour  Being:  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devotodneee 
of  the  mind  has  In  both  cases  been  denominated  pietv. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  pitty  towaras 
parrats ;  for  tlie  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  elves 
rfae  to  the  virtue  In  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  of  it  In  the  other.  The  difference  between 
koUueae  and  piety  Is  obvious  ttom  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterlznl  as  Ao/y,  but  not 
piouM^  because  AUfy  is  swallowed  up  In  holtnea*.  On 
the  other  hahd,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  sre  alike  termed  pioue^  when  they  cannot  be 
called  Jko/y,  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  because  It  Is  more  universally  appli- 
cable to  the  dependant  condition  of  man:  *In  every 
age  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituilng  certain 
appearances  of  piety  in  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.'— BLAia. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  ll  bespeaks  that  devotodness  of  mind  which 
difiphiys  itself  In  the  temple,  when  the  Individual 
serins  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
setr,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker: 
*  Dtvotion  expresses  not  sn  much  the  performance  of 
rnv  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
9L'XreVri9uo  duties.'— BLAia.  Pfrty,  therefore,  lies  In 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally;  but  devotion 
dnes  not  properly  exist  except  In  an  external  ob- 
WTvan«« :  a  man  pwrnoly  rniif  ns  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  In  the  midst  of  his  afflictions;  he  prays  dovonUty 


in  the  bosom  of  hh  ftmlly ;  *  A  stale  of  temperanca, 
sobriety,  and  Justice,  without  devotiomj  is  a  lifeleM  in- 
sipid condition  of  virtue.'— AsmsoK. 

Religion*  Is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms;  It  denotes  little  mora  than  the  simple 
existeace  of- religion^  or  a  sense  of  reUgion  in  the 
mind :  the  reiigiono  man  is  so,  more  In  his  principles 
than  in  his  aifecdons ;  lie  Is  rdigiomo  in  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according  to  the 
will  of  his  Maker ;  and  lie  Is  reUgious  in  bis  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  or 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  koly  man  fits 
himself  fiA-  8  hither  slate  of  existence,  after  which  h« 
is  always  aspiring ;  a  viono  man  Ins  God  Ui  all  his 
thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  a  devout  man  bends 
himself  In  humble  adoration  and  pays  his  vows  of 

ryer  and  thanksslvlng;  a  religimu  man  conforms 
all  thhigs  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  fhmi  hlm,  as  a  responsible  befaig,  knd  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  thten  they  preserve  a  rimilar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  koly  sacramenl ;  of  a  punu 
discourae,  a  pteuo  eiJacuUition ;  of  a  devout  exerdse, 
a  devout  air ;  a  reUgiono  sentiment,  a  roligiouo  life,  t 
rst^ifiaas  education,  Jbc 


HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Hely  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
higher  Import  than  either  oaered  or  divme :  emered,  In 
Latin  eaeer^  is  derived  either  fhmi  the  Gredc  &y^ 
holv  or  odoi  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  laeak  pure 
Whatever  Is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  in  Its  purest  state,  Is  holy,  is  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  inrerlour  objects,  is  elevated 
In  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  an  infhiitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  Am<mg  the 
Jews,  the  holy  of  A«lt'«f  was  that  place  which  was 
Intended  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heavenlv 
abode,  consequeotiy  was  preserved  as  much  as  pnsn 
ble  from  an  contamination  with  that  which  Is  earthly : 
among  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  Is 
termed  A«2y,  which  is  esteemed  purest  In  its  doctrine, 
disclpilne,  and  ceremonies,  and  »  applied  with  equal 
propriety  by  tiie  Roman  Cathollcks  and  the  English 
Protestants  to  that  which  they  have  In  common ;  *  To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.*— South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  the  church  as  a  holjf  {rince,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  Aoty  sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  chureh  as  holy. 

Saered  Is  less  than  holy;  the  satrod  derives  Its  sane 
tion  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  dudes :  what  is  holy 
Is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  fh>m  the  earthly ; 
what  is  socrsd  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  Is  holy  must  be 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  passible 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  eaered  must  not  be  violated 
nor  Infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  oaered^  but  not 
holy ;  a  man's  word  should  be  «scr«d,  though  not  holy  : 
fbr  neither  of  these  tiibip  Is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  tiet  fhmi  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  It  Is  set  above 
every  thing  etoe ;  the  ooered  is  opposed  to  the  profane ' 
Uie  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  holy,  because 
they  are  the  word  of  Goo,  and  the  fruit  orchis  HUy 
Spirit;  but  other  writings mav  be  termed  eaered  which 
appertain  to  religion,  in  distinction  fVom  the  profane, 
which  appertain  only  to  worldly  mattera ;  <  Conimoo 
Knse  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.*— South.  *  Religion 
properlv  consists  In  a  reverential  esteem  of  things 
saersd.*— South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  Import  than  oaeted ;  It 
signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being  like  the 
Del^ ;  but  fltim  the  looseness  of  Its  application  it  has 
lost  in  some  respects  die  dignity  of  its  meaning.  The 
ditfijte  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human :  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine: 
Mllton*s  poem  is  entitled  a  divine  poem,  not  merely  nn 
account  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  manner  In 
which  the  poet  has  treated  bis  Mubject:  what  is  divine, 
therefore,  may  be  so  sufierlatlvely  excellent  as  to  lie  con- 
ceived of  as  havfaig  die  staftp  of  Inspiration  from  the 
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IMtjr,  which  of  eooive.  u  it  respecta  human  peribnn 
■ncea,  it  but  a  hy|ierix>ucal  mode  of  upeech. 

From  the  above  explaoaiion  of  these  teni»,it  la  deai 
that  there  it  a  manileii  ditference  between  them,  and 
jret  that  their  reMmbtaiice  ia  auflldently  great  for  them 
Id  be  applied  to  the  aame  objecta.  We  apeaJc  of  the 
H»lp  Spirit,  and  of  IHvme  iuapiratioo ;  by  the  Ant  of 
which  epitheta  ia  undentood  not  only  what  ia  auper- 
buioan,  but  what  ia  a  cooatUuent  part  of  the  Deity :  by 
the  aecond  ia  repraaenied  merely  in  a  general  manner 
the  aource  of  the  inapiratioo  aa  coming  from  the  Deity, 
and  not  from  man ;  '  When  a  man  rteieih  and  aaaureih 
hhnaelf  upon  Dnriiu  protection,  he  gaiheroth  a  force 
and  lUth  whkh  bmnan  nature  in  ilaelf  could  not 
obtain.'— Bacon.  Bubjecta  are  denominated  either 
saered  or  dtotM,  aa  when  we  apeali  of  tacred  poema, 
or  ditine  liymna ;  satrtd  here  cbaracterizea  the  aubjecia 
of  the  poema,  aa  thoae  which  are  to  be  held  sacred; 


anddsviiM „ . 

being  ordinary  or  merelv  human ;  it  ia  clear,  therefore, 
that  what  ia  A«ly  ia  in  lU  very  nature  taered^  but  not 
me*  verad;  and  that  what  la  My  and  »aared  ia  hi  ita 
very  nature  dtvma;  but  lift  divMa  ia  not  alwaya  cither 
jkaiv  or  aacrad. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 
Godlike  beapealtB  ita  own  meaning,  aa  lilce  OeA,  or 
after  the  manner  of  Ood ;  divine,  in  Latin  dtvtmw  from 
divu*  or  lMu»y  aigniOeaapperUiniiig  to  Ood;  keavemljh 
or  keavoiUike,  aigiiiOea  liJte  or  appertaining  to  Aeavem. 
Oodliko  b  a  mora  expreaaive,  but  iesa  common  term 
than  dioime;  the  formor  ia  uaed  only  aa  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praiae  for  a  particular  object ;  divime  'u  gene- 
rally employed  for  tlwt  wliich  apperialna  toaauperiour 
being,  in  diatinction  fhND  that  which  ia  human.  Bene- 
volenoe  ia  a  godlike  property^ 

Sure  he  that  made  ua  with  auch  large  dlaooone, 
Looiilng  before  and  after,  gave  ua  not 
That  capability  UkA  godlike  reaaoo,  ! 

To  mat  in  ua  unua'dT— BHAxapcARB. 
The  Divine  ImafB  la  ataropMl  on  the  featurea  of  man, 
whence  the  Ikce  ia  called  by  Milton  'the  human  face 
Divine.*  •  The  benefit  of  naUire*a  light  ia  not  thought 
eicluded  aa  unneceaaary,  becauae  the  neceaaity  of  a 
dteoM  light  ia  magnified.*— Hookkr.  Divine  la  how- 
ever frequenUy  uaed  by  the  poeta  for  what  la  aupa* 
■  excelianu 

Of  all  that  aee  or  read  thy  oomedlea, 
Whoever  in  thoee  glaaaea  looka  may  find 
The  apota  retum'd.  or  gracea  of  hia  mind ; 
And  by  the  help  or  ao  divine  an  art. 
At  leiaure  view  and  dreaa  hia  nobler  part 

WaLLSE. 


the  aubject  of  the  hymna  aa  not   fie««.*— Fkltham.    The 


catkm  QtgodUneUy  which  at  the  aame  time 
temper  or  mind,  not  only  to  delight  In,  but  to  profit  bv 
Bttch  ezereiaea:  *  The  aame  church  la  really  holy  in  thla 
world,  in  relation  to  all  godlv  peraona  contained  in  it, 
by  a  real  tnfuaed  aaoctlty?— PaAitaoH.  Rtgktoousnea» 
on  the  other  hand  comnrehenda  Chriatian  morality,  in 
diatinction  ftom  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
rigktevue  man  doea  righit  not  only  becauae  It  ia  rigkL 
but  becauae  It  la  agreeable  to  the  will  of  hia  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  hia  Redeemer:  rigkteouensee  la  there- 
fore to godlm$09  aa  the  eflbct  to  the  cauae;  '*Tla  the 
gaapel*a  worit  to  reduce  man  to  the  principle*  of  hia  fliat 
creation,  that  la,  to  be  both  good  and  wiae.  Ourances- 
ton,  it  aeema,  were  dearly  of  thia  opinion.  Be  that 
was  jploua  and  juat  waa  recltoned  a  righuoue  man. 
OodUnes*  and  integrity  waa  called  and  accounted 
rigkteveness.  And  In  their  old  Saxon  rigkUone  waa 
ngktwitet  and  rigkteoueneet  waa  originally  ri^&<«DM«- 


godly  man  goea  to  the  aanc- 
1th  hia  Matter  aaalmilatea  all 


tuary  and  by  converae  wit 

hia  allbctlona  to  the  character  of  that  being  wliom  lie 
woraldpa;  when  he  leavea  the  aanctuary  he  provea  the 
eAcaey  of  hia^ad/nufa  by  hia  righteoua  convene  with 
hia  feUow-creatttrea.  It  ia  eaay  however  for  men  to 
miatake  tiie  meana  for  tlie  end,  and  to  reat  with  gedli- 
ne$e  without  rigkUoutneeet  aa  too  many  are  apt  to  do 
wlio  aeem  to  make  their  wlioie  duty  to  cooalat  in  an 
attention  to  religioua  obaervancea,  and  hi  the  indul- 
gence  of  extravagant  feelinga ;  *  It  hath  been  the  great 
design  of  Hie  devil  and  hia  inatrumenta  in  all  agea  to 
undermine  religion,  by  makhig  an  unhappv  aeparaUon 
and  divorce  between  godUneee  and  morality.  But  let 
ua  not  deceive  ouraelvea;  thia  waa  alwaya  religion,  and 
the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  Ood.  to  endeavour 
10  be  like  Ood  in  purity  and  hoilneaa,  in  Juatice  and 
*VA4aa«aiiaaa.'-~TiLix>TaoM. 


Aa  di'Hna  ia  oppoaed  to  human,  ao  la  koMemly  m 

earthly :  the  I>tvtiM  Being  la  a  term  of  diatinction  for 

the  Creator  ftom  all  other  belnp;  but  a  kewenlv  being 

denotca  the  angela  or  Inliabltania  of  kemven^  in  diatino^ 

tion  fh>m  earuly  belnga  or  the  iuhabiiania  of  earth. 

A  divtju  influence  ia  to  be  aouxht  for  only  by  prayer 

to  the  Giver  of  all  good  thln^;  but  a  Acaeaaiy  temper 

may  be  acquired  by  a  ateady  contemplation  of  keaveiUf 

thinga,  and  an  abatracUon  from  thoae  which  areeartbly.    reaaon,  to  acme  queatlona  tli 

The  Z>>efaa  will  ia  the  foundation  of  aU  moral  law  and '  iwro/  dig  niUea,  eBpeclally  to 


BECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

liMKier  in  Latin  Mcalarta,  ftom  eeeulum  an  age  or 
di7laion  of  Unie,«lgulfiea  belonging  to  time,  or  thia  life; 
temporal,  in  Latin  UmporaUe^  from  tempue  time,  aigni- 
fiea  laaUnff  only  for  a  time;  toorUUif  algnlflea  after  the 
manner  of  tiie  w»rld. 

Secular  ia  oppuned  to  ecdealaatlcal  or  aplritual,  tcm. 
poral  and  woridlv  ar«>  oppoaed  to  aplritual  or  eternal. 

Tile  ideaa  of  the  worlds  or  the  outward  objecta  and 


puiauiu  of  the  worldy  in  diatinction  ftom  that  which 
ia  aet  above  the  ja^r/d,  la  Implied  In  common  by  all  thi! 
tcrma;  but  ooevlar  la  an  indifferent  term,  applfcabk>  (• 


the  allowed  punulta  and  concema  of  men ;  temporal  ia 
uaed  eitiier  In  an  ludifibrent  or  a  bad  aense;  aiid 
vorldly  moatly  In  a  bad  aenae,  aa  contraaied  with  \bijifi 
of  more  value. 

The  oflloa  of  a  clergyman  la  eeeleaiaatical,  but  that 
of  a  achoolinaater  la  aecvlor,  which  ia  ftvqueoUy  veated 
in  the  aame  handa;  *Thia,  in  aeveral  roen*a  actioiia  of 


common  life,  appertaineth  unto  moral :  ip  oubiick  and 
politick  eocmlar  affain,  unto  civil  wladom.'— Hookbe. 
Tiie  upp«f  houae  of  parliament  conalati  of  lorda  api 
ritual  and  temporal ;  *  There  la  acarce  any  of  tlioae 
decifiiona  but  givea  good  light,  by  wav  of  authority  or 
reaaon,  to  acme  queationa  that  ariae  aJao  between  tern- 
wherein  aome  of  our 


obligation; 


Inatraeted  yott*d  explore 


wibordinate  temporal  tltiea  have  part  in  the  contro* 
«ny.*— Sblobk.     fVorldlf  intereat  haa  a  more  pow. 


Divins  contrivanee,  and  a  Ood  adore^BiJicniOEB  I  eriW  "way  upon  the  roinda  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
r^^^^t^  i««  •«.  rtl  «u.i*^r  .11  «...  i.k»..»  In  tKu  *"'<*i  than  their  aplritual  intcreaia;  'Compare  the  hap- 
fffK.?'!.^.*"  ^  ^^^^  ■"  ^  '•****"  ^  •"■   niniofmen  and  beaaU  no  farther  ihaiiltreaulrafroii 

worldlf  advantagca.'— Attbrbury.    Whoever  enien 
nto  the  holy  oflice  of  the  minhKry  with  merely  eecular 


Seavenljf  Joya 
earthly  courae; 

Reaaon,  alaa!    It  doea  not  know  Itaelf; 

But  man,  vain  manl  would  with  hia  ahort-lin'd 
piummet 

Fathom  tlie  vaat  abyaaof  Aaaeaniy  Justice.— Drtpbn. 


GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 
Oodiy  la  a  contractkm  of  godlike  (a.  Ovdliks); 
rigkteane  algnifiea  conformable  to  rigkt  or  truth. 

Tbeae  epitlieia  are  both  uaed  in  a  a|4ritual  aenee,  and 
eannot,  witliout'an  indecoroua  affectation  of  religion, 

be  introduced  Into  any  other  diacourae  than  that  which    , ^ 

la  properly  apirttuaL  OadltiMaa,  In  the  atrict  aenae,  ia  I  eternal  bappineaa.*— JoBNaoM.  fVordlp  applause  wlU 
that  outward  deportment  wliich  characteriaaa  a  bea- 1  W(>igh  very  light  when  aet  In  the  balance  agaiiiat  the 
venlyteniper;  prayer,readingof  tiie Scripiure8,pubiick  [reproach of one'a own conacience;  '  ff'orUUif  iMng9 tu% 
wonhip,  and  every  niigioiH  act,  enten  Into  the  aiguiO-  /  nf  auch  qualiiy  aa  to  lessen  upon  dividing.*— <2rovb. 


viewa  of  preferment,  chooaea  a  very  unfit  aource  of 
euif  ilument ;  *  Some  aaw  nothing  in  what  baa  boeu  done 
In  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  fteedum, 
ao  consistent  with  inorala  and  piety,  aa  to  make  it  de- 
aervittg  not  only  of  the  eeenUr  applauae  of  daaliiiig 
Machiavellan  politiciana,  but  to  make  it  a  fit  theiue  fof 
ail  the  devout  efilialona  of  aacred  eloquence.*— Burks 
A  too  eager  punuit  afler  temporal  advantagea  and  tem- 
poral pleaaurea  ia  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  ita 
regatd  to  tlioae  which  are  eternal;  'The  ultimate  pur- 
poae  of  covemment  la  temper^  and  that  of  religion  ia 
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ENGLISH    SXNOMYMES. 


•1 


ENTHUSIAST,  FANATICK,  VISIONA&T. 
Tbe  enthusiast,  faauUiek^  and  visionmy  have  dis- 
ordcred  imagiiuitiom;  bat  Ibe  emthusiast  ii  only 
aflfected  inwardly  whh  an  eitraordinuy  ferviNir,  tbe 
fsmaUck  and  owa«iu»  y  betray  that  fervour  by  10016  out- 
ward mark ;  tbe  forawr  by  luifularittefl  of  conduct,  tbe 
laUer  by  ■Ingularitiea  of  doctrine.  FanuUicks  and 
vismnarUs  tre  therefore  always  more  or  leae  auA%- 
siasts;  but  enthusiasts  are  not  alwnyi  famaticks  or 
msisnaries.  *SvOvimica2  among  the  GreekB,  from  h 
In  and  Btii  God,  denined  those  suppoeed  lo  have,  or 
pretending  to  have.  Divine  iniipiration.  Fauatid  were 
■o  called  among  the  Latioa,  m>m  fawa  the  templefl  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  or  tlieir 
time ;  they,  like  the  hSsota^alof  the  Greeks,  pretended 
to  revelations  and  Inspirations,  during  the  influence  of 
which  they  indulged  themselves  in  mauy  extravagant 
tricks,  cotthig  themselves  with  knives,  and  distorting 
tliemeeives  with  every  species  of  aniick  gesture  and 
grimace. 

Although  we  are  profiessora  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  from  the  extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  have  many 
wtio  indulge  themselves  In  similar  practices  under  the 
idea  ef  honouring  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fauatieis  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  eiUhusiasts  whose 
intemperate  zeal  disaualifies  them  for  taking  a  bene- 
ficial part  in  tbe  sooer  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Visionarf  rignlfies  properly  one  who  deals  in 
VMi«iu,  that  Is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natural objects;  a  species  of  $nthwtia9t8  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modem  times.  The  leaders  of  sects 
are  oommoolv  visiamaries^  bavins  adopted  this  artifice 
to  establish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  sue- 
ceuful  visiamaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine  inspl 
ration;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been  omimartes, 
particularly  in  Enghind,  who  have  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  tbe  same  expedient:  of  this 
description  wssSwedenboif ,  Huntington,  and  Brothers. 
Famatick  was  originally  confined  to  ttiose  who  were 
under  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
lenied  us  with  tbe  monstrosity  of  fauatieks  in  irreli- 
Ition  and  anarchy ;  *  They  who  will  not  believe  that 
the  plnlosophical  fauaticks  who  guide  in  these  mat- 
ter* have  tong  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing 
relifioo),  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.*— 
Buasji.  EiUkusiast  is  a  term  applied  in  genoral  to 
every  cme  who  Is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fervour; 

Her  little  soul  h  raviah*d,  and  ao  pour*d 

Into  kxMe  ecstanies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  heneU;  Mustek's  smtkusiasL—CRAMniLW. 

Eutkusiasts  nretend  that  they  have  tbe  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.*— Paoitt's  BaRasiooRAPHT. 
Vistsuttry  m  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fkn- 
clfal  speculation ;  *  This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noc- 
taoibuli  or  visisnaries  I  have  met  with.*— Turnkr. 
Tbe  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  Is 
always  censurable :  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  tbe  visionarf  has  only  a  (hnciful  head.  The 
mthusiast  will  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  in  an  emrar ;  the  visUmarg  pleads  no  cause  but 
Ms  own.  Tbe  sutkusiast  suflers  his  imagination  to 
IbUow  his  heart ;  tbe  visionary  makes  bis  understand- 
ing bend  to  his  imagination.  Although  in  matters  of 
religion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
■gainst,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in  behalf  of 
0«e*s  country  and  one's  fViends ;  *  Cherish  tnie  religion 
•a  preciouriy  as  you  will,  fly  with  abliorrence  and 
eomempt,  superstition  ami  «atAiu>atsi.*— Chatham. 
risionariesy  whether  in  rellf  ion,  politicks,  or  science, 
•re  dangerous  as  members  of  societv.  and  oflfensive  as 
eompanlons ;  '  Tbe  sons  of  inArny  ridicule  every  thing 
•a  romantick  that  comes  In  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionariss 
who  dare  sund  up  In  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  nol 
Its  Immediate  reward  Joined-  to  IL'— AnniaoN. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 
Dream^  in  Dutch  dirom^  ttc  oomn  either  from  the 
Ctldc  dres^  a  sight,  or  ibc  Greek  jpclfia,  a  fbble,  or  as 


probably  from  tbe  word  fvosi,  rignliying  to  wander, 
in  Hebrew  D")  to  be  agitated;  msru^  m  French 
reverie^  like  tbe  Bngliota  rave,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  signifying  that  Wbkb  is  wandeciug  or  inco- 
boMnt. 

i>r«aaw  and  rsvsrtes  are  alike  opposed  to  tlie  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  tbe  buagination ;  but  the 
fi>nnar  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake:  the  drtam  may  and  does  oommonly  arise 
when  tbe  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state ;  the  rewris 
Is  the  ftuit  of  a  heated  imaghiation ;  *  AnMry  is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding.'— Looks.  Dreams  come  in  the 
course  of  natore ;  rsosries  are  the  oonaaquence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment 

When  the  dream  is  applied  lo  the  act  of  one  that  to 
awake,  it  admits  of  anotlier  dletlnctton  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the 
iream  to  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  Aiture  great- 
ness; enthuslasis  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religton  by  btending  their  own  wild  reneries  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  hfanself  in 
idle  dreams  hiys  up  a  store  of  disafqiointment  for  hlm> 
self  when  be  recovers  his  recoUeciton,  and  finds  that 
it  to  nothing  but  ^  dream;  *  Gay's  friends  persuaded 
bim  to  sell  bis  share  of  Soutlhsea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  couM  not  bear  to  obstruct 
his  own  fortune.*— Joansoif.  A  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  oAen  lead  men 
to  indulge  in  strange  reveries  ;  *  I  continued  to  sit  mo* 
tionless,  with  mv  e/es  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  some 
moments  after  h  ieU.  When  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  I  found  myadf  abnoat  alone.*— HAWxaa- 

WORTH. 

IRRATIONAL,  FOOUSH,  ABSURD,  PREP08 

TEROU8. 

Irrational^  compounded  of  I'r  or  i«  and  ratio,  signl 

flos  contrary  to  reason,  and  Is  employed  to  express  the 

want  of  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exer 

else  of  this  fheulty ;  foelish  denotes  the  perveraion  ol 

Sto  faculty;  absurd,  (torn  surdus,  deaf,  signifies  thai 
which  one  would  turn  a  dear  ear ;  preposterous 
flt)m  vr«  before  and  vast  behind,  signifies  literally  thai 
side  loremoet  which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  10  com 
mon  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  feeUsh :  it  li 
applicable  more  fhMiaently  to  tbe  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  to  tlie  praetioe ;  •  The 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  tbe  most  extravagant  credull^  to  embrace 
them.' — Adoisom.  Foelish  on  the  contrary  is  com 
mooly  applicable  to  tbe  panon  as  well  as  tbe  thing , 
to  the  praetioe  rather  than  the  principle ;  '  The  same 
well  meaning  gentleman  took  oocasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted 
to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  absurdity  of  tbe  practice.- Addisok 
BkepUcism  Is  the  most  trrationel  thing  that  exists; 
tbe  tiuman  mind  Is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  to 
doubt :  he  Is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish^  absurd,  and 
preposterous^  rise  In  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  Implied  by  them  all,  but  thev  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  under- 
sundlng:  foolish  Is  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  oflfcnds  our  under 
standings :  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  prepostorous,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
Judgements:  It  is  obsurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  drcumstanoes  would  obfea 
todobims^f; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
*Tls  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.- Pops. 
It  Is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  ai^iry  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  him  reopectftilly ;  '  By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  In  themselves  Indifierent  men  forego 
the  enjoymbit  of  that  happiness  whleb  those  thiop 
are  lastrumental  to  oiKain.*— Bbrxslrt. 
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ENGUSH    STNONTM£S. 


IRRELIGIOUa,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 
As  epithets  to  derignaie  the  character  of  the  peison, 
they  seem  to  rise  In  degree:  the  vrreUgwut  Is  nega- 
ilve;  the  Wans  and  mfiim»  are  podtlve;  the  lat- 
ter being  much  stronger  than  the  former.  The  prof  am 
of  the  LaUns,  from  pro  and  famMM,  L  e.  proetd  a  fanoy 
far  frdm  the  temple,  were  those  not  initiated,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  In  the  sacred  my«eriea 
and  riles^  whence  by  a  natural  consequence  those  who 
despised  what  was  sacred.  AU  men  who  are  not  pod- 
lively  actuated  by  principles  of  rellgioD  are  irrdUgunu  ; 
*  An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catbollek  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pate  for  an  irreligwu  man  If  he 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  offering  up  his 
devotions.'— Addisoh.  Who,  if  we  Include  all  such 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous  class:  vrofamt^  and 
impietv  are  however  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reU- 
cion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  It  and  open  out- 
rage against  Its  laws ;  Jhe  prof  am  man  treats  what  is 
sacred  as  if  It  were  irr©/«jis ;  ^These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  the  pr^tuu  to  Uaspheme,  oflend- 
ing  the  one  and  hardening  the  other.*— South.  What 
a  believer  holds  ifk  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  indllference  or  levity,  and 
n  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  by  a  vrofama  man ; 
he  knowing  no  difiference  between  sacred  and  profaau; 
but  as  the  former  may  be  converted  into  a  soiuce  of 
scandal  towards  othere:  'Fly,  ye  profane;  if  not, 
draw  near  with  awe.*— Youhu.  The  impiouo  man  is 
direcdy  opposed  to  the  pwu  man ;  the  former  is  Ailed 
with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  the 
lauer  b  with  love  and  ftar;  the  former  curses,  while 
the  latter  prays ;  the  former  b  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit:  the  latler  b  fuU  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment :  we  We  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  tlie  term  vrrMgioaa  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  religion :  an  trreluriout 
book  b  not  merely  one  In  which  there  b  no  reiigioni 
but  that  abo  which  b  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writinp:  the  profane  in  this 
case  b  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  b  employed 
to  dbUnguish  what  is  eipressly  spiritual  in  its  nature, 
fh>m  that  which  b  temporal :  the  hbtoiy  of  nations  ir 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained In  Uie  Bible:  tiic  writings  of  tiie  heathens  are 
altOKCther  profoM  as  dbtingubhed  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Chrbtians.  or  thehelievers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation.   On  die  other  band,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 


regard  to  loven*  vows ;  be  who  deserts  Ms  mMvea  lo 
whom  he  has  pledged  hb  affection  b  a  perjured  man  ; 
Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  tiib  happy  sphere; 
For  perjar*d  lovers  have  no  mansions  here.— Lbb. 
fbrewear  and  perjure  are  Um  acts  of  Indiyiduata  ; 
tnbom,  from  tite  Latin  nbomare,  signiflea  to  make  lo 
forewar :  a  perjured  man  has  ail  the  guUt  upon  him- 
Mlf;  butbewhobM^^riMdsbanahbguUtwltii  tha 
tubomer; 

They  were  evbom^d  ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbaln,  the  king's  two  sou, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.— Shaukau 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 
DeviL  in  old  German  tiefel,  Baxon  iSmi^,  Welali 
diafwl\French  diable,  Italian  dianoU,  Dutch  ^f^ 


demon,  in  Latin  dmmon,  Greek  ialpmv,  from  i&m  to 
know,  signifies  one  knowing,  tiiat  b,  having  preter 
natural  knowledge,  and  b  taken  either  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acb  within  us  and  con- 
uols  our  actions.  ^    ^  ^       -    „ 

Since  Uie  deoU*  b  represented  as  Uie  fkUwr  of  aH 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  Its  pronounciation  In  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  while  demon  b 
a  term  of  Indifferent  application,  that  b  commonly 
substituted  In  Its  stead  to  designate  eitiier  a  good  or  an 


foM  sentiment,  or  a  pr^ama  Joke,  pro/«ju  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  b  personal  and  reproachAil ;  *  No- 
thing is  prof  am*  that  servelh  to  holy  things.- Ralboh. 
tmplone  b  never  applied  but  to  what  b  personal,  and 


evil  spirit,  .  .      ^ 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  tiie  term  dssum  b  taken 
always  in  &  bad  sense;  but  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  by  the  word  dmrnim  any  spirit  or  genius 
good  or  evil,  but  particulariy  tiie  good  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  tmm 
hb  birth.  Socrates  profeased  to  be  always  under  tiie 
direction  of  such  a  dstaon,  and  hb  example  baa  been 
followed  by  other  heatiien  philosophers,  particularly 
those  of  tiie  Platonick  sect  Hence  tiie  use  of  tiieee 
terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  deoil  being  alwavs 
considered  as  the  aupernatural  agent,  who,  by  tiie 
S I  divine  p^rmtasion,  actt  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
f  men;  bift  a  demon  b  applied  generally  and  indefinitoly 
■  In  tiiesense  of  any  spirit  The  rfeea  ta  said  in  proves 
bial  dl:icourse  to  be  in  such  tilings  as  go  contrary  to 
tiie  wish ;  tiie  demon  of  jealousy  b  said  to  possess  tlie 
mind  tiiat  is  altogether  carried  away  witii  that  passion. 
Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  mow  goodnesa  tiiaa 
they  possess,  and  to  throw  tiie  load  of  guilt  off  them- 
selves, attribute  to  tiie  dsvtf  a  perpetual  endeavour  lo 

J>__    •!>»•«    tn*M   (Km     KAmmlaaiAll     nf    ArlnMH ;     '  TIm 


in  the  very  worst  sense ;  an  impunu  thousht,  an  tn»- 
piona  wbh.  or  an  impiona  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impioua 


Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  wnpwne  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CUHBBELARD. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 
Forebear  b  Saxon ;  perjwre  b  Latin ;  tiie  preposi- 
tion for  and  per  are  botii  privative,  and  the  words 
signify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  Uie  tvutii ;  tiib  is, 
however,  not  tiieir  only  dbtinction:  to  farawear  b 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oatiw ;  to  perjure  b  gnnloyed 
only  for  such  oatiis  as  have  been  administered  by  tiie 

A  soldier  forroear*  himself  who  breaks  hb  oatii  of 
allegiance  by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  foreweare  him- 
self who  takea  an  oatii  of  albgiance  to  hb  M^jerty 
which  he  afterward  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  Mae  forsworn! 

Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess  bom ; 

Why  shoiud  1  own  1  what  worw  have  I  to  fear  1 

Drtdbn. 


A  man  perjuree  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  sweara 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  fatae;  « The 
common  oath  of  tiie  Scyllilan  was  by  the  sword  and 

tiie  flre,  for  tiiat  tliey  accounted  tiMwe  two  special .  ^ :-■----- 

divine  powers  which  should  wortt  vengeance  on  tiie  |  keretwal  notions, 
ssriursr*.'— SPBiiSBE.    Fbrawear  Is  used  only  in  the 
pfoper  sense:  perjure  may  be  used  flguraUvely  wltii  1 


draw  them  into  the  commiasion  of  crimes; 
enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
d«vt{».'— TiLLOTsoM.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discoid 
has  got  admittance,  there  hi  a  farewell  to  aU  the  com- 
fortt  of  social  life;  '  My  good  demouj  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand  during  the  course  of  thb  whole  viskyn, 
observing  In  me  a  burning  desire  to  loin  that  gloriouB 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generooB 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported.'— Addison. 

HERETICK,  SCHISMATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 
A  heretiek  is  the  maintainer  of  Aeresy  (o.  Hetero- 
dox) ;  the  eekiomatiek  b  the  author  or  promoter  of 
eektem;  the  eeetarian  or  eeetarf  b  the  member  of  a 
sea  ;  tlie  diseenter  b  one  who  diseenta  from  the  esub- 
lishment;  and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establbhment  A  man  b  a  heretiek 
only  for  mattera  of  fhith  and  doctrine,  but  he  Is  a 
echismalUk  in  matters  of  diaclpline  and  practice.  The 
heretiek  therefore  is  not  always  a  schiematick^  nor  the 
sckismatiek  a  heretiek.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
thai  arc  common  to  the  Roman  Oathollnk  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  keretiek  in  the  Protestant 
Ktise  of  the  word ;  altiiough  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  sckismatiek.  The  Calvinbts  are  nnc 
heretickSf  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sekismaticks  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  membera  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they  do  not  avow 


•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Diablo,  demon 
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TMhertHek  la  coraldered  as  meh  with  renid  tothe 
Catliolick  Church,  or  the  whole  bodv  of  Christians, 
hoMlnii  the  same  Aindamental  principles;  *When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  keretUk*  he  generally  means 
Protestants,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  ho 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentiously 
obstinate  in  flindanienta!  erroors.*— Watts.  But  the 
9€kitmatiek  and  teetarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  tu  particular  established  bodies  of  Christ^s. 
Stkismj  from  the  Greek  cvRm,  to  spilt,  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  tektsmatieflM  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capaci^:  the  teetarian 
does  not  ezprealy  perform  a  pait,  he  merely  holds  a 


he  does  not  divide  any  thing  hhnself,  but 
betoi^  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
tekirmuUekf  therefore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  sekiam  ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  ncceewarily  lake  an  active  part  In  the  measures 
of  liis  sect ;  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  »cki»m  attaches 
to  the  seAUwtatick ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acts 
ftom  an  enoneous  principle,  if  not  an  unchristian  tem- 
per: the  Mtetariaa  is  often  an  involuntary  agent:  he 
mlfcyws  that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally  attached. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  tckumatick,  and  not  a 
'  ■  ;  as  also  to  be  a  »«c(arMm,  and  not  a  Bcku- 
Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  afRxrt  the  title  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvin- 
Istiek  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  hito  its  discipline,  are  tckismaiickM^  but  not  «ae- 
tariaat:  '  The  •ckiswMiicka  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  Church.*— Hows L.  On  the  other  hand,  tliase 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  attactied  to  a  sui^  are 
BoUarioMt^  but  not  always  »ekiamatick»;  'In  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromiveirs  officers, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  ««»- 
tsrtw,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem 
at  this  time.*— JoHNsoif.  Consequently,  MckiMiaatick 
is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  Mectaria*. 

The  tckis^iatUk'wad  teetarian  have  a  reference  to 
aay  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country ; 
but  dissenter  Is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabil- 
aots  of  Great  Britain,  and  bearlnc  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England:  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  Individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  ttiose  who 
are  in  a  state  of  dtssmt  or  dlflbrence  fVom  it.  JOia- 
senters  are  not  necessarily  either  sekiematieke  or  tec- 
tmrioMs^  fbr  British  Roman  Catholicks,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  are  all  diasenterg^  altliough  they 
are  the  reverse  or  what  is  understood  by  sekuwuUick 
and  sectarian :  It  is  equally  clear  that  all  sckismatieks 
and  eeetariana  are  not  dissenters^  because  every  esta- 
Nlshed  oommnnlty  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 
.have  had  Individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals, 
aeulng  tiiemselves  up  against  them:  the  term  dis- 
senter belnc  In  a  great  measure  technical.  It  may  be 
appUed  individually  iir  generally  without  conveylnc 
any  idea  of  reproach;  'Of  the  dissenters^  Bwift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments.*— Jobhsom.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  nameeitferwust,  which  Is  a  more  special  term, 
tachiding  only  such  as  do  not  cemferm  lo  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion ;  '  Watts  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poelB  wtth  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
•alUy  pleased;  and  happy  wlU  that  reader  be,  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  \rf  his  verses  or  his  prase,  to  faitltato 


„ .        ,   .  lis  prase,  t 

Wm  in  aH  but  his  MnesyomuCy.*— Johnsoh.  Coo- 
lent^,  all  members  or  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 
_.  Kirk  of  Soodand,  am  eicludad  from  the  number 
of  mamtemSvrmisU;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  afl 
Briiisli-bom  subjects,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  al  the  same  time  ranouneing  the  esubllsbed  A>rm 
•f  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  setta  as  have 
»cen  formed  since  the  reformallon. 

UBTERODOXY,  HERESY: 
Ifeecrsdsxy,  from  the  Greek  frvpof  and  M(iy.  slgnlfles 
amcher  or  a  dlibrent  doctrine ;  Asrsty,  from  the  Greek 
4i^mi  a  choice,  slgnlllaB  an  opbion  adopted  by  indlvi- 


•  To  be  of  a  dUfereat  penuaakm  Is  keterodexf;  to 
•  Vide  RoubMd :  *«  H^i^ne,  hA^rodon.** 


have  a  (kith  of  one's  own  is  keresw;  the  kateredexf 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed ;  the  keresf  cbarac- 
teriaes  tlie  bidivklual  forming  the  opinion:  the  kete- 
redsxjf  exists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  A«terMi»a;.*— GoLSUfo.  Ttie  Asresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others;  ' ifeCeredsxtes,  fUse  doctrines,  yea, 
and  kerseiest  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.'— Bull.  As  all  division  supposes  emxir 
eitlier  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  woras  ketsredoxy 
and  Asrcsy  are  applied  only  to  Imman  opinions,  aiiU 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinkin,  formed  in  di»> 
tinctloa  (Vom  that  which  is  better  founded;  but  iha 
former  respects  any  optaiions,  important  or  otlmrwise ; 
the  latter  refoia  only  to  matten  of  Importance:  the 
Jhsresy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  has 
been  much  Astcrodsacy  in  the  Christian  world  at  all 
times,  and  among  tltae  have  been  kereeies  deuyuig 
the  plainest  and  most  sertous  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Christiana  siuoa 
the  Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTICK,  PRESAGE. 

An  these  terras  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
b  to  come ;  smmh,  in  Latin  mmh,  probably  comes  (h>m 
the  Greek  oSoiuu  to  think,  because  It  Is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture;  frognostick^  In  Greek  *piry 
v^t^utkvi  IVom  «yM>xv49KM,  to  know  before,  sicnifles  the 
sign  by  wiilch  one  Judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  prognesUck  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  tlia 
understanding ;  the  presage  Is  tJie  sentlmem  of  pro- 
saanngy  or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omen  nndnrognastwk  are  both  drawn  fSrom  ex- 
ternal objects ;  tne  presage  Is  drawn  from  one*s  own 
feelings.  The  emen  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent;  it  is  the  Ihiit  of  the  fanagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition :  the  pregnasOeky  on  the  contrary, 
Is  a  sign  which  partakes  In  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  tlie 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts;  'Aves  dant  omina  dira.'— TiBOu.hs.  And 
oftentimes  ftom  diffierent  incidents;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  his  naUve  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sion  by  which  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wifo ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  tlie  temple, 
he  took  these  for  emens  that  he  should  immediately 
proceed  lo  put  in  execution  his  design;  the  omen  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose;  'A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing 
hosL*- Pops.  Pregnostieks^  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  bv  an  acquaintance  with  tin  objects 
in  which  they  exisl,  as  the  pregnostieks  of  a  mortal 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician ; 
the  vregnasticks  of  a  slorm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner; 

Though  ywiT  pregnostieks  ran  too  fost. 
They  must  be  verified  at  lasL— Bwirr. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  «mni  is  also  applied  to 
objects  whk:h  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  It  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostiek  and  the  presage:  but  the 
Mwn  may  be  used  of  that  which  Is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostiek  mostly  of  that  which  Is  bad.  It  is 
an  omen  of  our  success,  If  we  find  those  of  whom  wo 
have  to  ask  a  fovour  in  a  good  humour;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  ftnm  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  privacv, 
there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  fUture  paclAc 
temper  and  eminent  devotion.'— Fell.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  which  pervades  the  countenances  and  di»- 
coune  of  a  people  is  a  proinestiek  of  some  popular 
commotion; 

CSanftil  observefi 

BjmmprognostlekM  may  foretell  a  shower.— Swirr. 
Fresage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
applied  to  what  Is  unAivourable ;  '  I  know  but  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  presages 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of  that 
Being  who  disposes  of  events.'— Addisom.  But  when 
taken  for  that  oy  which  oo»  presages^  it  is  understood 
favourably,  or  in  an  indlflbrent  sense.  The  quickness 
of  powers  discoverable  in  a  boy  is  sometimei  a  ^rs- 
sage  of  his  ftiture  grra  jmsb; 
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Oars  Joy  fllfd,  and  liioat 
^*r9§f  ot  ▼Ictory.-'Mu.TOif. 


*'0   AUGUR,   PBESAOE,  FORSBODE» 
BETOKEf},  PORTEND. 

Augmr^  in  French  0iiigwt9r^  Latin  ammmwmy 
*roin  ai>i$  a  bird,  as  an  myitry  v<^aa  origlnaliy,  and  at 
dl  liinea,  principally  drawn  fkora  tiM  aong,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  oC  Urda.  The  amgwrium  of  the 
Laiina,  and  the  oiAncaa  of  the  Orcein,  was  a  ipeGlei 
of  diyinaiton  practlaed  by  the  vkgw^  who  proftsMd 
to  foretell  eventi,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
thickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
neat ;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
^tc ;  or,  lasliv,  from  what  they  called  the  dtr«,  or  the 
accidents  which  befell  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeUng  partlcaiar  ofajecls ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  In  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Pr9»ag9y  in  French  jprtfsoM,  from  the  Latin  frtt  and 
9agio  to  be  Instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  Is  to  come ;  farAoie  is  compounded  of 
Jorty  and  the  Baxon  koiian^  and  the  English  itd,  to 
odTer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  (\itonty ; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token ;  portend.  In  Latin 
jrortendo,  corapoanded  of  por  for  pro  and  Undo^  signi- 
fies to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  aufur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as 
an  augury ;  to  forbade  and  preeage  is  to  form  a  con- 
clusion in  one's  own  mind :  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Pereons  or  things  augur  or  presage : 
penmns  tuAy  forebode ;  iMnffi  only  betoken  or  portni. 
'4ngmru»jr  la  a  calcalatioii  of  some  ftitura  event.  In 
wh ich  the  imagination  seems  to  s  much  concerned 
as  the  understanding :  presaging  athcr  a  conclusion 
or  deduction  of  what  mav  be  fh)m  what  is ;  it  lies  in 
the  uiideriUndlng  more  than  In  the  Imagination :  fore- 
boding lies  altogether  in  the  Imagination.  Thinp  are 
said  to  brtoken,  which  present  natural  signs ;  those  are 
said  to  poriendt  which  preseiit  extraordinary  or  super- 
oatural  signs. 

It  augurs  111  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
state  when  Its  wealth  has  increased  so  as  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  sdmnlus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasore;  *  There  Is  always  an 
OMgurf  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  Is  likely  to  be, 
from  the  prellmfaiary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  It 
about.*—  Bdrkb.  We  presage  the  fhture  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character;  *■  An  opinion  has  been  k>ng 
conceived,  that  quieknen  of  invention,  accuracy  or 
Judgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  llfb.'— Johnson.  A 
distempered  mind  Is 9pL\a  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  cireumsunces ;  *  What  conscience  fere- 
bodesf  revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  fa  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.*— Blme.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  Ingenuous  temper; 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end : 

A  blaze  batokens  brevity  of  life. 

As  IT  bright  embera  should  emit  a  flame.—YoONO. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  p(9rCinu<«  a  storm ; 

Bkiird  in  the  wing*d  inhabitants  of  the  air, 

What  auspices  thei^  notes  and  flights  declare 

O !  say— for  all  religious  rites  portond 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp*rous  end.— Drtobt 
The  moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
fkom  the  lax  discipline  which  prevalla  in  tlie  education 
of  youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 


idea  of  a  verbal  eommttnlcatk>n  of  flitaniy  to  t 
vrognosticaUy  from  the  Greek  spoytviioiKw  to  I  ^ 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imacine  lo  one's  self  befovt 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  leeling  rather  than  speov 
ing  af  things  to  come. 

Fhrttell  is  the  most  general  in  Itssense,  and  fomiliar 
In  its  application ;  yieforeUU  common  events ;  we  may 
predict  that  which  Is  common  or  uncommon ;  propha- 
eUs  are  for  the  most  part  impoitant ;  foretelling  is  an 
ordinary  gitt;  one  foreuOs  by  a  almple  calculation  or 
guess; 
Above  the  rest,  tlie  sun,  who  navw  lies 
ForotelU  the  change  of  weailier  in  the  ikies. 

DETraic 

To  vredUt  and  prophesf  are  extraordinary  gifts ;  ona 
vredieU  either  by  a  supniour  degree  of  inielligence,  o« 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed  ;  '  The  con- 
sequences of  suflisring  tile  French  to  establish  them* 
selves  in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracv 
and  discernment.*— RoBBRTsoN.  *  In  Christ  they  au 
meet  with  on  invincible  evidence,  as  If  they  wore  not 
predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.*— South.  One 
propkesies  oy  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed ; 
An  ancient  augur  ^ropAssi^d  fVom  hence, 
**  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince  !** 

Drti>kii. 
Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologera 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  pro- 
diet  events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
supernatura!  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  No  arguments  made 
a  stronser  iniprcaslon  on  these  Pagan  converts,  th^. 
Uie  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  old 
propbetick  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.'— Aodisom. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verba 
foretell  and  predict ;  it  b  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  the  predictions  of  alma- 
nack-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
are  fulfilled  respecUng  the  death  of  princes  or  the 
affairs  of  goveniments.  To  prognosticate  is  nn  act  of 
the  understanding;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symptoms 
as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects ;  a  physician  prognosticates  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient^ 
^  Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of  some 
persons  could  imagine  nt  pivgnosticaU  Ukkm:  vast  in 
creases  of  fortune  that  havo  afterward  folk)  wed  them 
— Soirm. 


the  minda  of  men  bi  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  eagemiered.  Men  some- 
times/orsftods  the  mfafortanes  which  happen  to  them, 
but  thef  ofteaer  forebode  evils  wlUch  never  come. 

TO  FORETELL,  PREDICT, 


FELL,  PREDICT.  PROPHEfiT. 
PROONOBTICAm 


CONJECTURE,  SITPPOSITION,  SURBOSE. 
Conjecture,  in  French  eo^eetisre,  Latin  eoniecturm 
from  eonjicio  or  con  and^'scts  to  throw  togniher,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation ;  supposition,  In  French 
supposition,  fVom  suppono,  compounded  of  sub  and 
pons  to  put  hi  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  *^ 
one's  thoughts  In  the  place  of  reality;  surmise,  a: 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  miscj  Latin  missus  pa 
ciple  of  sittts  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  origlne 
meaning  similar  to  the  foraier. 
i     AU  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  somefhlng  In  the 
mind  independent  of  the  reality;  bat  eonjeetvre  le 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  siip^o«fe>sii; 
and  surmise  less  than  either ;  any  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  eonjeeture  ;  some  rea 
sons  are  reouisite  to prodnee  a  supposition:  a  parti- 
cular state  of  fbellngor  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  raneus. 

Although  the  seme  epithets  are  generally  applicable 
toaU  these  tenna,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  thai 

a  eoMoetwro  is  idle;  a  ,  '  '      ^* 

AnclAil. 


T6  forotstt,  componnded  effort  and  tsU  ;  projittf 
from  prm  and  dieo;  prophesy,  in  French  pnmhsUser, 
LaUn  prephaiso,  Greek  «o0ffrc^<»,  all  signify  to  tell, 
expound,  or  declare  what  k  to  happen,  and  convey  the 


su^tHiom^  fhise ;  a  svranss 


Coi^eetmres  are  emptoyed  on  eventa,  their  causftL 
conseqoenees,  and  eontingendes ;  *In  the  casting  of' 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  inmnd  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  esi^sefairs.*— South.  Sup- 
positiou  Is  concerned  in  speculative  points;  '  Thia  ia 
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otSf  m  inlUlibllftT  «pon  oyf— fttow,  tJiM  If  a  thing 
M  true  it  is  ImpoMlhle  to  be  felse.*— TiLLoraoN .  Sur- 
wtite  M  employtHl  <m  pcnonal  coneerm;  *  To  let  go 
priT«ie  tmrwdteM  whereby  the  thing  la  not  made  betier 
or  worae;  if  |uat  and  aUowabte  reasooa  might  lead 
tkem  lo  do  ae  they  did,  then  are  tbne  cenMirea  frua- 
trate.*— Ho  >utR.  The  wcret  measurea  of  government 
^ve  riM  to  varioascMyectere*;  all  the  tufpositionM 
which  are  formed  respecting  couiels  teem  at  present  to 
faU  ahort  of  the  truth :  the  behaviour  of  a  perwn  will 
often  occasion  a  gvrmut  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  «usguised.  Antioua- 
rians  and  etyoMtloglsts  deal  much  in  eonjeUuret ;  they 
have  ample  acope  aflbrded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  'Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  esa- 
jtcturt*  upon  Aituriiy.*— AnmsoK.  Religionists  are 
pleased  to  build  many  sufposititma  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  tbeSciiptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
mrtlal  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
*Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  liie  Journey  to 
Canterbury,  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 


mconsistencies,  which  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  tmfmotiiUn  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by 
the  antnor.*— Ttrwuitt.    It  is  the  part  of  prudence, 


as  well  as  Justice,  not  to>ezpress  any  turmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  otliers,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
*■  Anv  the  least  surmist  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
akm  in  one  man  to  another.'— South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

Cn^eetmringy  In  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  r«ii 
fsctere),  la  nearly  allied  to  guessing  and  divining . 
gn£*Sj  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  /ts««ii,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghast^  and  the  German  /etst,  &c.  spirit, 
signifying  the  aclMMiof  a  spirit ;  itnmie,  from  the  Ladn 
HviumM  and  Dem»  a  God.  signifies  to  ihink  and  know 
MS  independently  as  a  God. 

We  eamJMtmrt  that  which  may  be;  *  When  we  look 
Dpon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  humaa 
reason  can  then,  at  tlie  best,  but  eonjectnre  what  will 
he.*— South,  we  ^imss  that  a  thing  actually  b  or 
was; 

Incapable  and  shallow  Innocents ! 

You  caaiioC  giusa  who  caused  your  fhther*s  death. 
BnAKspKAas. 
Wecamjeeturt  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
ire  gmtM  that  it  Is  a  certain  hour.    Tlie  cm^eetnring 
is  opposed  to  the  flill  conviction  of  a  thing ;  the  gnut- 
ntg  is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thUig ; 

And  these  discoveries  make  v»  all  confess 
Thai  sublunary  science  Is  bai  guess. —DmnukJi, 

A  cMld  gusBsts  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned;  a  fancifUl  person  employs 
es/^jednrs  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTE. 

I>SH*C,  la  French  dsatsr,  Latin  dmbito  from  dirWas, 
conies  fh>m  M«  and  i»6vaCis,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  frequentative  dsubt^  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  question^  In  Latin  qumshSt  trom  ptmrOf  to  inqniie, 
signifies  Y>  maike  a  question  or  inquiry :  dispute,  fiom 
the  Latin  dispute^  or  du  asunder  and  irate  to  think,  sig 
nifies  literally  to  think  differently. 

Titese  terms  czprcfs  the  act  of  the  mind  In  staving 
lis  decision.  The  dcubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  ft 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questunung  or  dinmxti^ : 
by  the  former  we  merely  auapend  deciaion ;  by  the  latter 
we  aetuaify  demand  prooft  In  order  to  assist  us  lA  de- 


ciding.   We  may  dambi  In  silence ;  we  cannot  s«e«tt«« 
or  dispuU  without  expressing  It  directly  or  indirectly. 
He  who  siisitests  doubts  does  It  with  caution ;  bt 


To  gmsss  and  es^^eeturs  both  Imply,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
grounds;  Sot  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  Judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  *  One  may  ^ess  by  Plato^s  writinps, 
thai  bla  meaning  as  to  the  Inferiour  deities,  was,  thai 
ibey  who  wookl  nave  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  akme;  Imt  that  himself  had  a 
rigbc  <^uloD  cooeerahog  the  tiae  God.*— Stilumo- 


Now  iKar  the  Grecian  fVaud,  and  from  this  one 
Csmjeetmts  all  the  rest— Detoim. 
To  guess  and  e^njseturs  are  the  natural  acta  of  the 
■rind:  dvrtas.  Id  Its  proper  sense,  is  a  supemataral  act; 
ia  tUs  aenae  the  bettfaens  Uftcted  lo  dtetas  that  which 
WHS  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  and  Impoa- 
tava  in  oor  iIbm  piesuHie  lodMas  in  mattera  that  are 
act  abova  the  reach  of  Iranian  comprehension.  The 
MfHi  ia  huwow  employed  to  denote  a  speciesof  ptsss- 
imgimilimnDimanuBtMtodniSMstbibmatakigof* 


Walklag  Ibey  talk*d,  and  ftHhlenriy  «vm*d 
What  fHcod  fHa  pilMM  fey  tlwae  woffda  designU 


D&TDB*. 


who  makes  a  questisn  throws  in  dUSculties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  Inalnoale  themselves 
into  the  mind  oAentimea  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  ouestions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  doubt  In  matters  of  general  interett,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects,  we  question 
mostly  In  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  into* 
rest ;  disputing  is  no  less  penonal  than  questioning,  but 
the  diiipuie  respects  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another ;  the  question  respeois  his  moral  character  or 
qualities;  we  dovAt  tlic  truth  of  a  position ;  '  For  my 
(tart  I  think  the  being  ofa  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted, 
tliat  I  tliink  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.* 
— AoDisoK.  We  question  the  veradty  of  an  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 

Is  not  to  question  J  but  to  prove  our  mighL->Pom. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  but  tlie  testimonv  of  creditable  pereona, 
who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of 
all  doubL    VVhcii  tlie  practicability  of  any  plan  is  ques- 
tioned, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  Ita 
merits.    When  the  nulhorltv  of  the  person  is  disputed 
it  Is  In  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  lo  execute. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual, 
the  questton  and  dispute  frequently  respect  others. 
We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispuU  a  per 
son's  claim  (o  any  honour ;  we  doubt  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  proposed;  we  question  the  utility 
of  any  one  making  the  attempt ;  we  depute  the  Justice 
of  any  legal  sentence;  In  thia  application  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispuU^  tlie  former  expresses  a  less  deci- 
sive feeling  and  actk>n  than  the  latter. 

Tliere  are  many  doubtful  eases  in  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  toss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  In  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputable  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feeling  mid  disposition;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  nK)re  Inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  readiness  to  believe  every  thlm ;  a  disposition  to 
qnestton  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  others,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offence  than  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  to  dispute  every  thing  another  saya 
or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspensty  ftom  the  Latin  suspeusus  and  suspendeo  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  Wc  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  euspenee  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  nrogress  In  the  attainment  of 
truth;  'Could  anv  difl9culty  have  been  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  It 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  Into  doubt.*— Soxrm, 
The  suspense  Impedes  us  In  the  attainment  of  our 
objecta,  or  In  our  motives  to  action :  the  former  Is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  nndentanding ;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hopes;  it  is  (Veouenily  a  state  between 
hope  bjmI  fear.  We  have  our  dsaks  about  things  that 
have  DO  regard  to  time ;  '  Gold  la  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  lira  undeiatanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  In  an  instant'— Addisoh.  We  are  in  suspenM 
about  things  that  are  to  happen  in  ftitnre,  or  that  are 
aboot  to  be  done;  *Tbe  bundle  of  hay  on  elUier  tide 
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■triking  hli  (the  •«*•)  lUit  mai  tauU  in  the  game  pro- 
poriioti,  would  keep  him  To  perpetual  tuapatat." — Aodi- 
■ON.  Tboee  are  tae  least  Inclined  to  donht  who  have 
tte  most  thorouch  knowledge  of  a  aubjeet ;  thoae  are 
tlie  leaat  exponed  to  the  unpleaaant  feeling  of  «iuf  «iim 
who  confine  iheir  wlahea  to  the  pment; 
Ten  daya  the  prophet  In  aiupaue  remain^, 
Would  no  man*B  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  cooatrain'd 


Would  no  man*!  fate  pronounce ; 
TW  Ithacua,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  aacrlilce— Detokm. 


DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,   UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 
The  dnbtf^  admits  of  doubt  (v.  Davbi^  mupnu*): 
the  dmikmu  creates  suspense.    The  doubtful  Is  said  of 
tilings  in  which  we  are  required  to  tiaye  an  opinion ; 
the  ^hMmm  respeeia  erenta  and  thlnjis  that  must  speak 
iw  tlitimselvea.    In  dtimblfMl  cases  it  is  adviseable  for 
a  judge  to  lean  to  the  aide  of  mercy ;  *  In  handling  the 
right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matter 
dowbtful  with  that  which  b  out  of  tfovAC— Bacon. 
While  the  issue  of  a  contest  Is  duhwtUt  all  Judgement 
of  the  parties,  or  of  the  ease,   must  be  carefUlly 
avoided ; 
His  utmost  pow*r,  with  adverse  power  oppoa*d 
In  dubi0iu  battle  on  the  plains  of  heav*n.  . 

Milton. 
ft  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubtfu*  and 
dubiou*y  being  both  derivations  fh>m  the  same  Latin 
word«  dubit0  and  dubius^  are  or  may  be  indlflerently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit  the 
verse  or  otherwise; 
The  Greeks  with  slain  TIepolemus  relir'd. 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  Airy  nr*d ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove^s  great  son  he  should  imrrae. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  ttie  Lycian  crew.— Pops. 
At  the  k)wer  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-table  for 
perKins  of  great  fame,  but  dmbioug  existence ,  such  as 
Hercules,  Theseus,   iEneas,   Achilles,  Hector,  aud 
others.'— Swift. 
Doubtful  and  dubtvu*  have  always  a  relation  to  the 


person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  auestk>n ; 
uneertMn  and  DrseanVnw  are  epithets  which  designate 
tlie  qualities  of  the  thinp  themselves.    Whatever  is 


unceruin  may  flrom  that  very  circumstance  be  doubt- 
ful or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  bednaignated  for  their  Kiic«r(aiiit|r 
without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they  may 
give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  hedoub^ul  mumeertain; 
the  length  of  bis  stay  is  otlener  described  as  uneertaiM 
than  as  doubtful.  The  dwbtful  is  opposed  to  thai  on 
which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion ;  tlie  nneortain 
to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed.  The  efiicacy 
of  any  medicine  is  isa^^ni;  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may^  be  inwcrfam.  While  our  knowledge-is  hmit- 
ed,  we  iii'ust  expect  to  meet  with  many  thiiim  that  are 
doubtful ;  '  In  dovibtful  cases  reiUK>n  still  determines 
for  the  safijrslde;  especially  if  tlie  case  be  not  only 
doubtful,  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  ttie  venture 
be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.*— South.  As  every  thing 
in  the  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  a  future 
Is  eiiiirelv  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  every  thing  wicsrtsra,  but  what  we  see 
passhig  before  us ; 

Near  old  Antandroa,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
1  he  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut 
^  nd  bulM  our  fleet,  tmesrto^n  yet  to  find 
What  plaee  the  gods  for  our  repoae  assign'd. 

Drydui. 
Preeariout,  from  the  Latin  proemriu*  and  prteor  to 
pmy,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  the 
will  or  humour  of  another,  wlience  It  is  applicable  to 
whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  PrteariouM  is  the 
highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things  as 
depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that 
whith  Is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  T^e  wea- 
ther Is  unetrtnin ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has 
DO  stated  Income  or  source  of  living  must  be  preea- 
riouo.  his  umeortam  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
place,  until  it  Is  determined ;  'Man,  without  the  pn>- 
teedcm  of  a  supoiour  Being,  Is  secure  of  nothing  that 


be  enj<iya,  and  mmurUim  of  every  Ihtng  be  hopea  for. 
— TiLLOTsoif .  There  is  notliing  more  proearioms  than 
what  depends  upon  the  flavour  of  atatesmen ;  '  The 
frequent  disappuinUDents  incident  to  hunthig  Induced 
men  to  estabUah  a  permanent  nroperty  in  their  flocka 
and  herda,  in  order  to  sustain  uemaeives  in  a  leas  j^rs 
eartsiu  manner.*— B&ukCUXoaB. 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTION. 
The  cbmur,  the  isa^t,  and  the  keoitatioH  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  domur, 
daubtt  and  heoitationf  or  of  the  slates  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  the  objection^  fVom  obiUiOy  or  ob  and  Jmcio  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  wnat  is  thrown  In  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demur*  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  matters  of  Aiet;  kooitation  ia  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct ;  and  oloeetien*  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.  It  Is  the  business  of  one  who  givea 
counsel  to  make  demmro;  It  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
quirer to  suggest  doubto ;  It  is  tlie  business  of  all  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  ktoiuuion  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide ;  it  Is  the  business  of  thoae  to  make  oHectiono 
whose  opinion  Is  consulted.  Artabanes  maoe  many 
domuroto  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes* 
'  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral life  %re  inflnltely  leas  valuable  than  those  of  an 
eternal ;  hitd  consequently  ought,  without  any  domur 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  In 
competition  with  them.*— South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  an 
hbtorian ; 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  as  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.— SBAEapKABX. 
It  Is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  kesitution:  'A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
kesitato  to  accept  Hector's  challeiige.*— Pops.    And 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  a 
hesitation  in  complying  with  a  reasonable  request: 
there  arc  but  fow  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  b  not  UaUe  to  some  kind 
of  an  objtction. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  Iba 
determination  of  any  question : 

But  with  njolnders  and  replies. 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stuff*d  with  llei^ 
Demur^  Imparlance,  and  assoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  couki  Issue  ^.— Swirr 
A  doubt  intemipts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coming 
to  a  stale  of  satbfhctlon  and  certainty:  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest ;   'This  akepttcal  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  fHvolous, 
even  that  skeptical  rgaaoning  itself  which  has  per-, 
suaded  us  to  entertain  a  dsubt  concerning  tlie  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.'- BuaKK. 

ffesitution  and  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  tiieir  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
state  of  the  will ;  oljoetion  b  rather  the  ofiSiprlng  of 
the  understanding.  The  hrsita^on  interferes  with 
the  action ;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuoua^ 
capabre  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  ti» 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  kesita- 
Cu«,that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.*— Johnson. 
Tlie  ohjoetion  aflecti  the  measure  or  the  mode  of  ac 
tion:  'Lloyd  was  always  raising  opjeetwns  and  va 
moving  them.'— JoHnaoM. 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

DsmMTt  in  French  tfmciifw,  Latin  dsnurari^  aigniOes 
to  keep  back ;  kssitole^  In  Latin  Acst^atwn,  pnrtleTple  of 
Amtto,  a  fhequenuiive  from  Acrs,  slgiUfies.  flnrt  to  stick 
at  one  tiling  and  then  another;  pause^  in  Latin  poaso, 
firom  the  Greek  snfo,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  Mea  of  stopping  b  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  signification  b  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each :  we  dsmar  from  doubt  or  difficulty ;  we 
kesitats  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pauso 
from  cireumstaness.  Demurring  b  the  act  of  an  equal : 
we  dsmar  in  giving  our  assent;  kesitaUng  l<)  often  the 
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Ktof  ft  miperloiir;  we  hesitau  In  giving  oareooMnt. 
vhen  a  proposition  appear*  to  be  unjiut  we  demw  in 
npponing  it  on  tlie  ground  of  ita  inktstlce ;  '  In  order 
ja  iMuiiab  an  evtJ  out  of  tlie  world  inat  doee  not  only 
produce  great  uneaainento  private  persona,  but  haa 
<l»  a  very  bod  influence  on  the  publick,  I  shall  endea- 
foor  to  abow  tbe  follv  of  dmacrrni^.'—ADDiaoN. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  ia  made  to  iia  we 
ktsitttte  in  complying  wiili  it ;  *  I  want  no  aolieitatlona 
for  me  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me 
to  refuse ;  for  can  T  kesUate  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  tlie  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Cofrelliua  T*~ 
HBLxoTB'a  Lrmaa  OP  Punt.  Prudent  people  are 
moat  apt  to  iemnr;  but  -people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  Ut hesitate:  demurring  may  be  oAen  unnecee- 
sary,  but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  keeitattng  is  mosily 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  of  delay;  the  latter  in 
caMs  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  employed  as  acta 
of  the  mind ;  pausing  ia  an  external  action :  we  demw 
and  hesitate  in  determining 
doing  any  tiling ; 

Think.  O  tbbik, 

And  ere  thou  plunge  into  tne  vast  abys^, 

Pause  on  the  verse  awhile,  look  doWn  and  see 

Thy  future  maiuMon.— Portsus. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 
To  sen^  (v.  Qmseientieus)  aimply  keepe  us  fh>m 
deciding;  tbe  hesitatienj  from  the  Latin  hasite^  fre- 
quentative of  hareo  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another;  the  waverings  from  the 
word  woee,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave ;  and  Jtuetuation^  firom  the  Latin  Jluetus  a 
wave,  all  bespeak  tbe  variable  state  of  the  mind :  we 
ecnple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing ;  we  hesitau  and  waver  from  various 
motives,  particularly  such  as  ofiect  our  interests. 
Conacience  produces  #cr«plM,  fear  produces  AMtta^ton, 
produces  «< 


i  we  pause  in  speaking  or 


on  produces  waxering-t-  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker ;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which  he  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  he  wae0r«  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
impel  him  to  the  one  or  the  other  -  a  man  who  does  not 
seruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  oflbnsive 
eoropanion.  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society ; 
■The  Jacobins  desfare  a  change,  and  they  will  have  it 
If  they  can  ;  if  they  caimot  have  it  by  English  cabal, 
they  will  make  no  wonoX  seruple  to  have  it  by  the  cabal 
of  France.* — Bitrkk.  He  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  Is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  socie^ ;  '  The  lords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whetlier  they  should  empk>y 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  ttlwrty  from  impending  destruction.* 
— ^RoBKRTsoH.  He  who  wavers  between  his  duty  and 
his  inclination,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
contest ;  '  It  ia  the  greatest  abaurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  ctosing  with  t'hat  aide  wliich  ap- 
pears the  moat  aafe  and  probable.'— AnniaoM. 
'  Xo  fiuetuete  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation ; 
to  vover,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  Jf,uetuale 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
10  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
is  alternately  merry  and  sad  In  quick  succession  is  said 
In  be  JLuctuating ;  or  he  who  haa  many  opinions  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fiuctuale;  but  he  who  can- 
not form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  reaolution,  la  aaid  lo 

FUutuatiens  and  waverings  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  former  evincea  the  uneon- 
irolled  infloence  of  the  passlona,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  eharacterizea  the  Chriatian;  the 
latter  denolea  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  riieeea- 
aary  deciaionof  character :  we  can  never  nave  occasion 
to  Jlmctuate,  if  we  never  raise  our  tiopea  and  wishea 
bqrond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  ahow  6f  leal  and  love 
To  man,  ami  Indignation  at  hia  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  aa  to  paaalon  movM 
Ftuetmates  diitarb*dd— MiLToa. 

7 


We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver^  If  we  know  and 
feel  what  is  rlght,and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  It: 
1  ^  ft  n»«ni  without  trepidation  or  wavsringt  moeead 
in  discharging  his  duly.'— Bi^r. 


TO  HESITA' 


lTE,  FAULTER, 
STUTTER, 


STAMMER, 


Besiuu  signifies  tbe  same  as  in  the  preoeding 
article ;  falter  or  faulter  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fauU  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  (Ul, 
rignifying  to  stumble ;  stammer^  in  the  Teutonic  sta$n- 
merUf  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew  Ono 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  hi  utterance  is  the  idea  which  is  common  in 
the  signiflcaUon  of  all  these  terms :  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  interruption  in  tbe  train  of  thoughts; 
fatter  arises  from  a  perturbed  sUte  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  deftct  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is  not  in  tbe  habits 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of%coUecting  his  thoughts  Inta 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  fkmiliar  con- 
versation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  publick  assembly 
wiU  be  apt  to  faUer.  Children  who  first  bcghi  to  read 
Will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and  one  who  has  an 
impediment  In  his  speech  will  sCvttsr  when  he  attempts 
to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  the  action, 
hesitate  expresses  less  than  falter :  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  diillculty  in  utterlns  words  constitutaa 
a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating;  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitatien  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the. 
show  of  wisdunr  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  m 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  is  nothing4o 
be  feared.*— Johnson.  To  falter  supposes  a  failum 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refiise  to  do 
their  office ; 

And  yet  was  ^ery  fauUering  tongue  of  man, 
Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise. 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomson. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 

the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ; 

j>  Lagean  Juice 

Will  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'ilng  feet  prod  uoe. 

Drtdbr. 
He  who  stammers  brings  forth  Bounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts:  he  who  stutters 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  or  agitation  withoat 
uttering  a  sound. 

QUESTION,  QUERY. 

The  question  is  the  thing  called  In  questieni  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  question  ;  querf  Is  bat  a  vari- 
ation of  quteret  from  the  verb  qumro  to  seek  or  inquire^ 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  tbe  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer ;  but  the  fonner  may  be  for  t 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  question :  idlers  may  put  questions  ftxmi  mere 
curiosity ;  learned  men  pnt  queries  for  tbe  sake  ot 
information. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

Jtskt  comes  from  tbe  Saxon  oMicn,  k>w  German 
asJksn,  esdb«n,  German  heischen^  Danish  adshs^  See.' 
whkh  for  tbe  most  part  signiiy  to  wish  for,  and  oome 
from  the  Greek  d(i^  to  think  worthy;  whence  thbi 
word  in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others ;  taowtrs,  Latin  inquire^  compounded 
of  in  and  qumro^  signifies  to  seareh  aAer ;  questien,  in 
Latin  ia  a  variation  of  the  same  word ;  interrega^ 
Latin  interregatust  participle  of  interrogOy  com- 
pounded of  hUer  and  rstfw,  elgnlfles  to  osikailiemateJy, 
or  an  asking  between  difibrent  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  iatat' 
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lAMdon :  but  we  Mk  ftv  general  purpoiea  of  eonve- 
Bienee ;  we  inquire  IVom  motives  or  cuiioalty ;  we 
mmutum  and  tnUrrogatt  fVoin  motivee  of  diecretlon. 
To  oMk  reepecis  flmiily  one  thing ;  to  infyJrt  reepects 
one  or  many  mbjecu ;  to  ouBttion  and  xnttrrogaU  is 
lo  a*k  repeatediy,  to  examine  by  queeUoning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  ease  more  authoritatively 
ttian  in  the  former. 

Indiflbrent  people  nk  of  each  ollMr  whateirer  tbey 
With  to  Icnow ;  '  Upon  my  atking  her  who  it  was,  the 
told  me  it  was  a  wry  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  she  did  not  Itnow  hie  name.'— Addisok.  Leamere 
«f«tr«  tlie  reaaona  of  thing!  whkh  are  new  to  them; 
Too  have  oft  tnffiar*tf 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain*d  of  love. 

BHAXSrBAKB. 

Mastera  fuftwn.  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  aacertaln  the  real  state  of 
A^ycase; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  qwutitm  ma 

Whither  I  go.— Shaufbarb. 
Magistrates  interrogau  criminals  when  they  are 
lousht  b«fore  them ;  '  Thomson  was  Introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Waive,  and  being  gayly  interrogated 
About  the  state  of  his  affitirs,  said,  **  that  thev  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."* — Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  ashed  even 
by  tlie  meanest  person :  ii  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
imquirft  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  questiaiu  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  interrogations  from  unauthorized  per- 
■ons  arc  little  better  than  Insults.  To  ask  and  interro- 
gmU  are  always  personal  acts ;  in  inauire  and  questum 
•re  ftequently  applied  to  things,  the  rormer  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (o.  KznminatUni)^  and  the  latter  in  ttiat 
of  doubUng  (o.  To  Doubt). 

RXAMINATIOX,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY. 

KE:<EARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

Examination,  comes  from  tlw  Latin  txamino  and 
csamai,  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
held,  because  the  Judgemetit  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining ;  search^  in  French  ekercker. 
is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquirf/  signifies  the 
•aroe  as  in  the  preceding  article;  researck  is  an  inten- 
aive  of  searek ;  investigation^  from  the  Latin  vesti- 
ginm^  n  track,  sianities  seeking  by  Uie  tracks  or  foot 
■lepe :  «en(lt«y,  from  the  Latin  serutoTf  to  search,  and 
aeratviR,  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumtier 
•nd  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  nHist  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  vlfort  to  find 
out  that  which  b  unknown.  The  ezmminatiam  Is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
Manding,  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  searek  is  princi- 

Ky  a  physical  action ;  the  inquirp  is  mostly  intel- 
ual ;  we  sxasKRS  a  face  or  we  examine  a  sui^ect ; 
we  semrtk  a  house  or  a  dictionary ;  we  inquire  into  a 
■atler.  An  esoaunottsa  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Ibrming  a  iudgement ;  the  seorc*  Is  made  for  ascei^ 
lalning  a  fact;  the  lafwry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
•t  Uuth.  To  ssasMMs  a  peison.  Is  eitlier  by  means 
of  questioDS  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  searek  a 
yacson  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
•bout  him.  We  exasu'as  the  features  of  tkose  who 
interest  us ;  oflkers  of  Justice  searek  those  who  are 
•Qspected ;  bat,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  searek  may  be  employed  In  a  moral  application ; 
'if  you  searek  purely  for  troth,  it  will  be  indllftrent  to 

Sio  where  you  find  It*— BinwBLL.  £xasilac(seM  and 
qniries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  is  an  oflkiai  act  for  a  apeciflck  end,  the 
latter  la  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  ooovenience  or 
plaisure.  Students  nndeigo  examdnatians  from  their 
leachen ; '  they  punue  their  inquiries  for  themaelvea. 

An  extmhuMon  or  an  inqubrf  amy  be  set  on  foot 
•D  any  subject :  but  the  examination  la  direct ;  it  Is 
tte  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  oorporeal  or  men- 
tal, in  onfer  to  obt«in  •  condnalon ;  '  The  body  of  man 
.•  such  a  snbjeet  ai  stands  the  atmost  te«  of  eaasnaa- 
Men.*— Addison.  The  tafii»r|r  Is  indirect ;  it  is  a  dr- 
•■Itoua  method  of  eoming  to  tlie  knowledge  of  what 
was  not  known  before;  ^hptints  aftar  happhMi  are 


not  so  neeematv  and  nseflil  to  mankind  aathe  aitt  of 
consolation.* — Anmsoa.     The  student  exomwcs  tba 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen  hbi 
own  belief;  the  government  Institute  an  inquirf  into 
the  conduct  of  subjects.    A  researek  Is  an  inquirf  into 
that  which  Is  remote ;  an  invesligation  Is  a  minute 
inquiry ;  a  scnUntf  is  a  strict  examinmtien.    Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  rssMrdhss  into 
antiquity; 
To  all  Inferiour  animals  *tls  glv*n 
T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n ; 
Up  vain  researekes  e'er  disturb  their  rest.— JBHTna 

MaglstrateB  investigate  doubtfiil  and  mysterious  aflbtrs ; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  <^ diseases;  *We 
nave  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the  investvration 
of  causes,  and  the  production  of  efilects.*— Bacon. 
Men  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hold 
in  suspicion  ;  *  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  semtinf 
what  peccant  humours  haive  reigned  in  me  that  day.* 
— HowBLL.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  making  researekes;  patience  and  perso 
verance  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  investi" 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially  aid  the 
serutiniier. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 
These  words  are  here  considered  aa  they  designati' 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  witli  them.  To  examins  (v.  Examination) 
expresMs  less  than  to  seek  and  searek :  and  these  less 
than  to  explore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  pleroy 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  In  lamentation  or 
examination. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  seek  thooa 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand ;  searek  thoee  that  am 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  tliose  that  are  un- 
known or  very  distant  The  painter  examines  a  land- 
scape in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  It ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  line, 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev*ry  thought  refine.— Pon. 
One  friend  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted ; 
I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrePs  hoard,  and  foteh  thee  thence  new  nntiL 
Shaksprakb. 
The  botanist  searekes  after  curious  planu ;  the  inoui- 
siiivo  traveller  explores  unknown  n^ons;  the  wntei . 
examines  tlie  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw' 
his  authorities ;  '  Men  will  look  into  our  lives,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  thetie  they  will  judge  the  tnjth  and  reality 
of  our  profesdion.'— TiLLOTsoN.    A  penon  secies  an 
opporiujiity  to  efiba  a  purpoae; 

Sweet  peace,  where^doat  thou  dwell  1 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there. — ^Hbbbbbt. 
The  antiquarian  searekes  every  comer  in  which  bo 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antkiulty ;  n 

Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  seartk  the  thoughts  that  mO 
Up  in  the  cktse  recesses  of  my  soul.— Popb. 
The  classlck  oxpleres  the  leambig  and  wisdom  of  tlw 


Hector,  he  said,  my  eoarage  bida  me  meet 

This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— Per«. 

TO  DISOUSS,  BXAMINE. 

DiscmsSi  In  Latin  diseuosusy  participle  of  disevHot 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
aa  to  see  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  the  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  die 
judgement  holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

'The  intellectual  operation  ejcpressed  by  these  teima 
Is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  Immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  In  mode  and 
decree.  Dioeussion  b  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  persrmal  comrnnttleatlon ;  ssaaitnaliea  proceeda 
by  reading,  reAeetlon,  and  observation :  we  often  exn- 
mlne  therefore  by  dweassten,  which  la  property  one 
nuide  otexaeninatiom:  a  dieeusaion  Is  always  carried 
on  I7  two  or  more  pcnons;  an  axmminattoit  may  bt 
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MnMdonbjoaemriy:  politlckaareaftieqiMnillioufb 
WK  always  a  ploaaant  auk|)ect  of  disemtnon  In  aocial 
veednfi ;  *  A  country  feUow  distlnguiahea  himaelf  aa 
■acta  in  tiie  cliurcli-yard  as  a  elUxen  doaa  upon  tlw 
change;  the  whole  pariah  politicka  being  generally 
4iKWM«d  in  that  place  either  after  aemon  or  before 
the  bdl  riogs.'— AoDiaoN.  Complicated  queationa  can- 
not  be  loo  thonwfhly  *xami»ed;  *Men  follow  their 
inelknatloae  without  ez^mimmg  whether  there  be  any 
priaclplea  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulatlog  their 
cooducL*— B1.AIR.  DittuMum  aervea  for  amuaeanent 
nuther  than  for  any  aolld  murpoae ;  the  cauae  of  truth 
Bddom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  U,  although 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  iuTlgorated  by  a  col- 
Usion  of  semlroeot:  wewtiirtwm  la  of  great  practical 
tttilliy  In  tlie  direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decisions 
must  be  paitial,  uqjuat,  or  Impradeni,  which  are  made 
witlKMii  previous  egewtwaft'em. 

TO  PBf ,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

P^  is  in  all  probability  chanaed  from  prove,  In  the 
sense  of  try;  »emtinite  comes  from  the  Latin  terutor 
to  search  thorou^ly  (v.  Examiuatin)  dive  expresses 
the  physical  sntion  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuiailvdy  of  aearching  to  the  bottom. 

Fry  is  mkeii  In  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar. 
rowly  into  things  tlian  one  ought :  tenUinw  and  dive 
tMto  are  employed  in  tlie  good  sense  of  searching  things 
to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  priea  looika  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  Is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
esger  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  termtmite*  kioks  into  that  which  is  intenUonally 
consealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office :  a  iierson  who  dites  penetrates  into  tliat 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  10  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
cariosity. 

A  love  of  frying  Into  the  private  affairs  of  families 
malEea  a  person  a  troublesome  neighbour; '  The  peace- 
able man  never  offlctousiy  seeks  to  pry  Into  the  secrets 
of  others.*— Blair.  It  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate 
10  •cnrtMtxs  into  all  mauers  which  aOect  the  good 
esder  of  society ;  *  He  who  eaters  upon  this  tenuiny 
(Into  tlie  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.* 
-^oimi.  There  are  aome  mhids  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  scieoce  that  they  delight  to  dim  nUo  the  secrets 
of  nature; 

In  man  the  more  we  dtss,  the  more  we  8e& 
'        1  immoital  make. 

Yotuio. 


Heavea*B  signet  stamping  1 


CURIOUS,  INaUISTriYE,  PRTINO. 
Cvisus,  In  French  eurtemr,  Latin  curtMns,  firom 
tra  earn.  slsnifVing  All!  of  care ;  tmfVMiCtvc,  in  Latin 
inymiro  to  inquire  or  aeareh  Into, 
*  nestigate  thoroughly;  pry- 
to  fry^  try,  or  sift  to  the 


signifies  a  dlspQsitkm  to  Investigate  thoroughly;  pry. 
"istbedispc  -^        - 


tmf  sigulfies  the  disposldon  1 


The  disposition  to  Interest  ond's  self  In  matters  not 
of  bnmedude  concern  to  one's  self  Is  the  Idea  common 
to  all  theae  terms.  OirtMiteis  directed  to  all  ofe»|ecis 
that  can  gratify  tiie  InclinatMn,  taste,  or  understaod- 
lof ;  mYVMiftvMwst  to  such  thlnp  only  as  satisfy  the 


The  cvnsas  peiaon  latesests  biraaeif  In  afi  the 
works  of  natme  and  art;  he  la  mrtsKs  to tryeflbcts 
and  «*^"'»"*  causes:  tlie  inqttititive  person  endea- 
vottis  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Ouriotitp  em- 
ploys every  meana  which  foils  in  lis  way  In  order  to 
procuie  gratification ;  the  euriotu  man  uses  his  own 
powen  or  those  of  othen  to  serve  his  nurpose;  inni- 
eAiMnssa  ki  Indolged  oolv  by  means  of  verbal  taiqulry ; 
tte  mfBWttws  penOQ  collects  all  fkom  others.  A  tra- 
veller is  eurinu  who  e^unlnes  every  tUng  for  bim- 
Hif;  'Sir  Francis  Beooo  says,  sone  have  bean  so 
smdaasaatoiemarkthetinMaaad  smsoos,  when  the 
ttekeof  an  enTiooB  eye  ki  most  eilbcCnally  pernidoiH.* 
>0Rn.B.  BelsmfwsMvswhen  hemliiuielyqaee- 
tfonsetheia.  fm^migmvetugs is  tberefora  to citrisifty 
M  a  pert  to  the  whole:  whoever  Is  snrisMs  will  nata- 
t^  be  jnfsisietes,  anfl  be  who  is  inyuintim  Is  so 
horn  a  apeciaa  of  ewfosOlr;  bat  tefirifttiesMts  mar 


aomttlmes  be  taken  in  an  improper  aenae  for  moral 
otrtscla;  *  Checking  our  trnfuisUwe  soUcUude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  djlifentjty 
Improve  what  he  hath  made  known.*— Bi.axa. 

Ctortses  and  trnquisitivt  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
*>hBe ;  pryinf  la  never  used  otherwise  than  In  a  bad 
sense.  Inquuitivty  as  In  the  former  case,  Is  a  mode 
of  eurio9ity^  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  airionty. 
A  cvrisM  person  takea  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  infwm- 
ttrs  person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Cwrionlyim  a  f^ult  common  to  females;  ja^witiiM- 
7U98  Is  most  general  among  children ;  a  prying  Oemper 
bek>ngs  only  to  people  of  tow  character. 

A  well-disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  pf 
idle  euriosity :  children  should  be  taught  early  to  siq>- 
pren  an  in^Mintive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be- 
come burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  a  pry 
ing  temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  desire 
or  unveiling  what  lies  hidden;  such  a  disposition  is 
often  engendered  fiy  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  ciir«»- 
si'ty  In  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  yeara:  'By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion, 
and  ezbibiting  other  instances  of  &  prying  disposition, 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  disa- 
greeable to  the  commander-in-chief.*— Smollbt. 

OONCErt',  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  Immediately  ftom   the  Latin  «««- 

cfptuSf  participle  of  eoncipio  to  conceive,  or  form  1q 

the  mind ;  faney^  in  French  pkantaaU^  Latin  pkan- 

,  tasioj  Greek  ^vraolat  from  ^vr^  to  make  appear, 

I  and  ^tm  to  appear. 

These  terros  equally  expresB  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  dbtorted  state;  but  c<mc«tc  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than/ancy;  what 
we  conceit  is  preposterous ;  what  we  fancy  Is  imreal, 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applius  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  ii  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  Invention  ;  '  Strong  conceit^  like  a  ww 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  yet  hbore 
common  sense.'— Lock  a.  Fancy  Is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  eonceiu;  timid  people 
fancjf  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  cescsit. 
And  died  of  mere  cq>inton  stralLp-BuTLsa. 
Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tenaciously  slicking  fof  thefr 
own :  it  would  be  well  if  such  conceitt  afforded .  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  oflenalve  and  di^guatiag 
tlian  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to/sacy,  never  /ency  any  Ibiag 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeUe/oneiss  ftdl, 
Weak  and  onmanly,  Inseena  every  power. 

THOMSOIf. 

They /sasv  that  thbip  are  too  kmg  or  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  tbin,  too  eohl  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand 
other /ancto  equally  trivial  hi  their  nature;  thereby 
proving  that  the  allghtest  aberration  of  the  miAd  is^ 
serlouB  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  In  reference  to  Intellectaal  obtjects,  een- 
csft  Is  mostly  In  a  bad  sense ;  *  Nothing  caa  be  mora 
^alnly  Impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to 
God,'*  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  absonl 
than  for  a  man  to  eberWi  so  trratkmal  a  eencsti.*— 
AomsoR.  But  /sncy  may  be  emptoyed  In  a  good 
;  'My  ftioad,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverieyi  told  oie 
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ENGLISH   8TN0N7MES. 


Ifother  day,  that  lie  had  been  reading  my  neper  apon 
WciUnlnaier  Abbey,  In  which,  uye  be,  there  are  a 
great  lAany  ingenioua/aiicict.'— Aooieoa. 


OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondnea  for  one's  opinion  beraeaki  the  opimattd 
nan  *  a  fond  conceit  of  one*«  eeir  bespeaka  the  eon- 
uiUd  man :  a  fond  attachmeDt  to  one*e  lelf  bespeaka 
the  eroittiMl  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
k  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms ;  they  difler  in  tlie  mode  and  in  the  ohjecu 

An  tpiniaied  man  b  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
sipmMM,  but  full  of  his  own  ominion :  he  has  an  opinion 
on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  poesihle  opimiont  and 
Is  delivered  Uierefore  fVeely  to  every  one,  that  they 
Biay  profit  in  forming  tlieir  own  opinion* ;  <  Down 
was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  It  is  pity  but  all 
auch  politick  opiniatora  should.'— South.  A  conceited 
man  has  a  eoneoU  or  an  idle,  fond  opinum  of  hb  own 
Ulent ;  it  b  not  only  high  in  competition  with  oihen, 
but  it  b  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  eon- 
teited  man  doea  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  meana 
of  acqulilng  knowledge :  hb  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  wUI  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  improvement ;  be 
aeei  by  intuition  what  another  learns  by  experience 
and  observation ;  he  knows  In  a  day  what  others  want 
yean  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction ;  *  No  great 
measun*  at  a  very  difficult  crisis  can  be  pursued  which 
is  not  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  eoneoiud 
pretendere  in  fiublick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'—Bnaxa  The  egoiaUcal  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation ;  he  ad- 
mires and  fovea  himself  to\hat  degree  that  lie  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else ;  hb  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  hb  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  Incessant 
theme  of  hb  conversation,  and 'become  Invaluable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  hhn; 
*  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  the  genUomen  of  Port  Ri)val  branded 
thb  form  of  wrldog   with  the  name  of  egotiom:— 

AODISOIV.  ^     ^ 

An  optntaUd  man  b  the  meet  unfit  for  eonvena- 
tion,  which  only  aflbnb  pleasure  by  an  alterpate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  b  the  most  unfit  for  coH>peration,  where  a  Junc^ 
tkm  of  talent  and  eflbrt  b  essential  to  bring  tilings  to 
a  conclusion ;  an  egoioticol  man  b  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  Mend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SBLF- 
BUFPICIENCY. 
SOf-wiU  signifies  the  will  In  one's  self:  eOf-eomctU, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  e^-MvJfUienqfy  stifficiencf  in 
one's  self.  As  charecteristicks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  bat  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
lefttses  10  submit  to  any  control  either  wlUiin  or  with- 
out b  bom  with  a  person,  and  b  amona  the  eariiest 
Indications  of  character ;  in  some  It  Is  less  predomi 
nant  than  In  othere,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  alwavs  prevail ; 
tdfconceit  b  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  whkh  b 
auperlnduced  on  the  original  character;  it  b  that 
which  determines  in  mattem  of  Judgement ;  a  ee{f- 
wilted  pemon  thinks  nothing  Of  right  or  wrong:  what- 
ever the  hnpobeof  the  moaMot  suggeeta,  b  the  modve 
to      " 


There  safo  In  oe^f-mifflgionl  Impndenee 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowhig  In  her  Interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undeitakee  hb  coontry 'a  cause.— Jbhtm. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Prids  b  In  all  probability  connected  with  the  word 
versds,  and  the  Oerroan  pnuJU  ahow  or  spleiidour, 
as  it  stgnifies  that  high-fiown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in  himself  as 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  nanitft  in  Latin  vamtne^  from 
oaim  and  voiws,  b  compounded  of  v«  or  vulde  and 
raoals,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  signi-^ 
fies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article  («.  Coneeitj 
Fanen). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  poesearion  of  any 
property  b  the  Idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
difler  either  In  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Frids  is  the  tenn  of  most  extensive  impor. 
and  application,  and  comprehends  In  its  signifcation 
not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  hut  likewise  Meaa 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Fride  b  applicabte  to  every  object,  good  or  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  b  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pride  b  therefore  good  or  bad ;  eaiiily 
is  always  bad,  it  b  always  emptiness  or  nothingness. 
A  man  b  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  possession 
of  hb  literary  or  seientifick  talent,  on  hb  wealth,  on  hb 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  lib  acouirements,  or  hb  supe- 
riority over  his  competitors ;  be  Is  vain  of  lus  person, 


hb  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  b  friv(»k>u8. 
Pride  Is  the  Inherent  quality  in  man ;  and  while  Ic 
resu  on  noMe  objects,  it  is  hb  noblest  charaeteristick ; 


TowOhU  men 
The  Iqjuftos  that  they  tbemselveB  proenr'd. 
Must  be  their  ecboolmasioia.— SBAKsnAms. 

The  *e(f-eoneeUed  peiaon  b  always  much  concerned 
about  riight  and  wrong,  but  It  b  only  that  whieh  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong;  *  Nothing  so  haughty 
»,  where  eelf-conuit  Uds  it 


IB  Ignoran 
nible.'— a 


and  -        r 

aet  up  for  Infallible.'— South.  Se^f-engLetomai  b  a 
•pedes  of  ee^-coneoU  applied  to  aetloa :  as  a  »4f-eon- 
teited  person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  hb  own ;  a  ee{f- 
0vMeient  uemm  reAnea  the  assbtaaca  of  every  one  In 
frbataver  lie  b  called  upon  to  do ; 


vanitf  b  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  a 
vicious  constitution  or  education :  pride  shows  Itaelf 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on 
which  It  b  fixed ;  a  noble  orids  seeks  to  di;<play  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  no\ver,  or  of  oUipt 
adventitious  properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
unseemly  de()ortment  towards  others ;  vanitf  shows 
liaeir  only  by  Its  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others : 
*  Fanitf  makes  men  ridiculous,  pride  odious,  and  am* 
bitlon  terrible.— 8TKai.a. 

*Tb  an  old  maxim  In  the  schools, 

That  vanitf  '#  the  food  of  fuols.— Swirr. 

Prtde  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves :  vanitf 
makes  us  desire  tlie  esteem  of  others.  But  If  pride  b, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  l« 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self- valuation.  It  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanitf  I  have 
already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious  Tor  the  notice  and 
applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  aay 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  b  too  substantial  a  qualliy  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  secitis  to  asMign 
as  a  leading  and  cbaracterbtick  ground  of  dbtinetion 
between  pride  and  vanity  b  only  an  Incidental  pro- 
perty. A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  hb  clothes,  if  be 
gives  indications  that  he  values  himself  upon  them  as  a 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  he  shotUd  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  toothers. 

Qmceit  is  that  speciea  of  self-valuation  that  respccta 
one's  talents  only ;  It  b  so  far  therefore  closely  allied  to 
pride ;  but  a  man  is  sud  to  be  ^rsiid  of  that  which  he 
really  haa,  but  to  be  eonceiled  of  that  which  he  really 
has  not:  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  he  actually  possesses;  but  when  he  b eoneoiud 
hb  merits  are  all  In  hisown  conceit ;  the  latter  b  there- 
fore obviously  founded  on  (kbehood  altogether ;  *Tbe 
odf-coneeit  of  the  young  b  the  great  source  of  tboae 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.'— Blai&. 

PRIDE,  HAuiSHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  b  here  empkiyed  pdncipally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terms  are  emptoyad 
either  as  reepects  the  senfinnent  of  the  mind,  or  the  ex- 
ternal behaviour. 

Pride  b  here  as  before  («.  Pride)  agenprick  term; 
kMtrktinaee^  or  the  spirit  of  being  kamfkiv  or  high 
spirited  («.  Hamgktf) ;  lojtineeet  or  the  splill  of  being 
lifted  up ;  and  dtfxtte,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  but  modes  ofpride.  Pride,  Inaisnuch  as  it  consists 
porely  of  self-esteem,  la  a  positive  Beatlment  which  one 
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my  entertain  independently  of  other  penone :  it  Itei  in 
the  IniDoet  rece«eB  of  the  Iranian  heart,  and  minflea 
ilieir  InwMlbly  with  our  affections  and  pawiona ;  U 
ja  our  companion  by  night  and  by  day ;  in  publicli  or  in 
private ;  it  aoea  wiih  a  man  wherever  Iw  goea,  and 
Maya  with  him  where  be  atays;  it  is  a  nevei^failing 
■ource  of  satisfaction  and  self-coniplacency  under  every 
drcunisuince  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
H^MgkUntMt  is  tiiat  mode  of  pride  which  springs  out 
of  one's,  comparison  of  one's  self  with  oilwra :  the 


kmmgktf  man  dweHa  on  the  inferiority  of  otiiers ;  the 

Bu  in  tne  atrict  sense  dwells  on  his  own  per- 

L0jUmest  is  a  mode  of  vrida  which  raises 


^rsiid  maul 


tiie  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  6e  inferiour ;  itdoes 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Dignitv  is  a  mode  of 
firide  which  exalts  the  whole  man.  it  is  the  entire  con- 
adooaneaa  of  what  la  becoming  himself  and  due  to 


FridB  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puis  on 
Bocfa  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  recognise  It  at  the  first  glance :  but  an  Insist  Into 
human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  la  the 
apring  of  all  human  actlona.  Whetlier  we  aee  a  man 
professing  humility  and  self-abasemeni,  or  a  singular 
dagree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self-exalia- 
ifcin,  we  may  rest  aanirea  that  hia  own  vrida  or  con- 
ackwa  aelf-lmportance  b  not  wounded  by  any  auch 
meaaorea ;  but  that  in  all  eaaea  he  la  equally  athnulated 
whh  the  deaire  of  giving  hlmaelf  in  the  eyca  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in  hia  own  eyes  he 
ia  entitled;  '£very  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameablc  pride  were  the  only  en- 
eooragementa  we  received  (from  the  regicidea)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  aupiriicationa.* — ^Burkx.  Hawktinett 
ia  an  unbending  species  or  mode  of  pride  which  does 
not  stoop  to  any  artiflces  to  obtain  grHtificaiion ;  but 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  it  fancies  to  be  its  due ; 
'  Provoked  by  Edward's  kav^ktineeef  even  the  paasive 
Ballol  began  to  mutiny.'— RoBaaTsoii.  Leftmee*  and 
digmiif  are  equally  remote  (h>m  any  subtle  pUancy,  but 
they  are  In  no  leas  degree  exempt  fVom  the  unamiable 
ehanicteilBtlck  of  havffhtinets  which  makes  a  man 
bear  with  oppreailve  away  upon  othera.  A  leftp  spirit 
and  Adignitf  of  character  preeerve  a  man/hnn  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objecia,  but  leave  hia 
Judgement  and  feeling  entirely  free  and  unbiaaKd  with 
reapect  to  others ;  *■  Waller  deacribes  Sacharissa  as  a 
pmtominatlng  beauty  of  20/ty  charms  andimperioua 
influence.'— J0HN8ON.  *  Aa  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
ftie  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  diguitf  and  for- 
ttlude  of  a  veteran/— Robcktson. 

A9  leapecta  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car- 
rfage  ia  moelly  unbecoming;  a  loftg  tone  u  mostly 
jastifiaUe,  particularly  aa  circumatancea  may  require ; 
and  a  digt^fM  air  ia  without  qualification  becoming  the 
muuk  wiio  pnascaaca  real  dxgnitjf. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARHOOANCE. 

Hmrngkiimete  ia  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  aa  in 
the  preceding  article ;  disdain  from  tlie  French  de- 
^m/iwr.  or  the  privative  de  and  dignue  worthy,  sig- 
nioea  thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthleaa ;  arrogoHcej  from 
mrmgatAt  w  the  Latin  or  or  od  rcgo  to  aak,  aignifiea 
claiming  or  taking  to  one'a  aelf. 

H^mghiimee*  (aava  Dr.  Blair)  la  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertalnof  ouraelvea ;  di«datm,  on  the  low 
ophiion  we  have  of  othera ;  arregaiue  Is  tlie  result  of 
both,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Hamgklimees  and  dtsdotnare  properly  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  acting 
resulting  from  a  snte  of  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
he  kangktineee  and  dt«dain  which  have  not  betrayed 
themselves  by  any  visible  action ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
amganee  is  always  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
action :  tlie  kanghif  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  he  asaomea;  the  disdainful  man  by  the 
contempt  which  be  ahowa  to  others :  the  arrogant  man 
hy  his  lofty  pretensions. 

HanghUntee  and  arrogance  are  both  vidoua;  they 
are  bufit  upon  a  fklae  idea  of  ourselves ;  <  Tlie  same 
kamgktineae  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  mora 
stroofly  incite  its  Justification.'— Johnson.  *  Turbu- 
hnt,  dboontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  aa  they 
■re  paAsd  up  with  peraonal  pride  and  arrogamee^ 
JIf  deapintlMirownoniar.*— BomKS.   JDudain 


may  be  JuatlfiaMe  wiien  provoked  by  what  li  Infkmoua : 
a  lady  muat  treat  with  disdain  the  peraon  wlio  inaultf 
her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  Is  a  highly  tubecomiuf 


Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeanoe  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  hbn, 

Ruahes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd. 

Into  hia  Maker'a  presence,  throwing  back 

With  imolent  disdain  hia  cboioeat  ^  1— PoaTBua. 

HAUGBTT.iHIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

HoMgktg^  contracted  flpom  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogkart^y  alcnifiea  literally  high-spirited,  and  like  the 
word  ktgh^  M  derived  through  tne  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  fk^m  the  Hebrew  JJJM  to  be  higlu 

liangkiy  characterizes  mostly  tlie  outward  beha- 
viour ;  high  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  internal  sentiment ;  high-minded  marlu  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  hanghtf  is  a 
stronger  term  than  high .  a  haughty  carriage  bespeaka 
not  only  a  high  oplnloii  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others :  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  haughtiness  is 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to 
others ;  but  height  may  aometimea  be  laudable  In  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  onecan  never  give  a 
command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making  uthetv 
feel  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  degree ;  we  may  aome- 
timea aaaiime  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  Insult 

With  regard  to  the  aentimeat  of  the  mind,  htgh  de- 
notea  either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state ;  high' 
minded  Is  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  slate ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  latter  ia  expressly  In- 
consistent with  Cliristian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  his  height  is  Independent  of^ adventi- 
tious circumatancea,  it  becomes  the  poor  aa  well  as  the 
rich ;  he  ia  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any  mean 
condescension;  hifh-mindedness^  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cludes in  it  a  selrcoraplacency  that  resta  upon  one'a 
personal  and  incidental  advantagea  rather  than  upon 
what  b  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which  doe* 
but  excite  the  scorn  aiid  hatreaof  those  who  are  com 
polled  to  endure  it; 

Let  gifis  be  to  the  mighty  queen  deslgn*d. 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryobit 
A  high  spirit  is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  depen 
dent  circumAanoes ;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man 'a  character;  'Who 
knowa  whether  indignation  may  not  aucceed  to  lerrour, 
and  the  revival  of  high  aentimenta,  apumlng  away  the 
iUusion  of  aafety  purchased  at  the  expenae  of  glory, 
may  not  drive  ua  to  a  generoua  despair.' — Bcrkb.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
*  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case ; 
the  irritable,  fVom  aenalbiiity  to  oppreaaion ;  the  Ugh" 
minded  from  diadain  and  indignation  at  aboaive  power 
in  unworthy  handa.— Burxb. 


TO  CONTEBCN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN. 

Contemn^  in  Latin  contemno^  compounded  of  eon  and 
temnot  is  probably  changed  from  tamino,  and  ia  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  kDO  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  despise,  in  Latin 
despidoy  compound  of  de  and  epeeioy  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt ;  scorn.  « 
varied  fVom  our  word  sAom,  signifies  stripped  of  alt 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  is  the 
cause  of  seem ;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  a< 
In  the  preceding  articl«%. 

The  above  elucidations  sufllclenily  evince  the  feeling 
towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these  actions. 
But  the  feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  dsspisimgt  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
o(  seeming  9!6A  disdaining:  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  aJL  Persons  ate  • 
contamnad  for  their  moral  qnalitiea;  tliey  are  despised 
on  account  of  theli  outward  ciieuinataacea,  thalr 
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cbaracten,  or  tbetr  endowments.  Superioan  may  be 
emitenaud;  Inferioan  only,  reiil  or  suppoeed,  tre  d«- 
96iBtd. 

Contemfi,  tm  applied  to  penons,  is  not  incompatlUe 
with  a  Chrlftian  temper  when  jurtly  proroked  by  their 
cbaraeier;  but  despising  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  Is  not  so  maeh  our  business 
to  esntemn  othen  as  to  estUsmm  that  which  is  e^n- 
tsmptitU;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  dupise 
the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  tiie  person,  of 
another,  whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of  an 
other  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  bat  the  casualties 
of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  expose  a 
peraon  to  be  despised.  We  rfiay,  however,  c»ntenin  a 
person  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  his 


.Persons  are  not  sesmed  or  disdained^  but  they  may 
be  treated  with  eeorn  or  disdain ;  they  are  both  impro- 
per expressionB  of  contempt  or  despite ;  scorn  marks 
tile  sentiment  of  a  Uitle,  vain  mind ;  disdain  of  a 
baughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  woman 
looks  with  seom  on  her  whom  she  despises  for  the 
want  of  this  natoral  gift  The  wealthy  roan  treats 
with  disdeum  hhn  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  oontsmpt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  roeanness ;  '  Gra- 
tsMpt  and  derision  are  hard  words ;  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  In  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  aflbrd  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.'— 
Btkklk.  a  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the  follv 
and  wickedness  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves ;  *  It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
Wise  suspect  that  they  are  cheated  and  despised:— 
JoBMSON.  There  are  silly  persons  who  will  scom  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
•bare  of  finery 

Intemons  wretch ! 
So  much  bek>w  my  seorn,  I  dan  not  kill  thee. 

Drtdbh. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  Ukmb  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 


Yet  not  for  those, 
For  what  the  potent  victor  In  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  cbang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix*d  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  Injur'd  merit. 

MlLTOM. 

In  speaking  of  things  Independently  of  others,  or  as 
immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  soraetimea  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 


When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  seom  to  con.- 
eeal  fay  fUsebood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 


ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 

Christian ;  *  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  pral 

of  the  IgnoraaL'-xSTasLS.     And  it  is  inconsistent 


with  oar  infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
fbnuld  fed  ioellned  to  dsij^iss  any  thing  that  fUls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  ihev,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  ; 
Provoke  approaching  fkte,  and  bravely  scom 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

BOWB. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires ;'  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagf- 
Dary  goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  dlfllcultv  of  obtaining  them.'— Bkrkv  lbt.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
gradiM  to  us,  bat  that  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  aflect 
to  despise  small  favours  as  not  reaching  their  (hncied 
deaerte,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  fkvoar 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  senae  of  rlgbt-^FftAXOi^ 


CONTBHFTIBLB,  CONTEIIPTUOT7S. 

These  terms  are  very  fluently,  tboagta  veiy  eno> 
neously,  confounded  In  common  diseoaise. 

Contemptible  Is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  com' 
tempt ;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expreesive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  Is  done  liy  petsons^  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous;  but  a  thing  is 
only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible:  a  sneer  or  look  is  con- 
temptuous; 'Silence,  or  a  negligent  Indlflbrence,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger  mixed  with  scom,«hat  shows  an- 
other to  be  thought  by  yon  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.'—Addison.  *  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
Karticularadiflfer;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
armony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  eontea^tmaus 
negligence.'— Hawxbsworth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 
Contemptible  Is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or  pitifuL 
A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or  weak 
ness ;  but  he  Is  despicable  for  his  serviflty  and  base- 
ness of  character ;  he  is  pitiful  for  bis  want  of  man- 
liness and  becoming  spirit  A  lie  is  at  all  tiroes  cm- 
temptiblc ;  it  is  despicabU  when  it  is  told  for  parpoaea 
of  gain  or  private  interest :  it  is  pitiful  when  accom 
panled  with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  Is  ctfw- 
temptibU  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  action 
one  has  not  performed ;  '  Were  every  man  persuaded 
from  huw  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successfol.'— Stbblb.  It 
is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the  feults  which 
we  ourselves  have  committed ;  *  To  put  on  an  artful  • 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the 
undisceming  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.* 
— Stxklb.  It  is  pHiful  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  any  shelter  which  oflers ;  '  There  is  something 
pitifuUy  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  las  whole  fabrtek  shall  crombie  Into  dust.*-^ 
Stbklx.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a  superioor 
station  to  borrow  of  his  Inferioun ;  it  is  despicabU  la 
htm  to  forfeit  his  wonl :  it  is  pit^  In  htan  to  attampC 
to  conceal  aught  by  artmoe. 

CONTEBAPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  In  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 

Contemptuous  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt:  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks:  one  la* 
centemptueus  who  Is  seomful  or  disdait^fidy  but  not 
vice  vers  A. 

Words,  aaions,  and  looks  are  eontemftuous ;  kwka, 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  seomful  and  disdainfuL 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable : 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  It  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him ' 
any  indications  of  the  aentlment  he  feels.  Seomful^ 
and  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  wont  of  mankind ;  *  Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  Indulges  himself  in  cowtemptuems  n^li- 
genoe  or  Impatient  idleneas.'-^oBRsoif .  '  As  soon  aa 
Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagrimnd 
Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself  from  her 
circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance  whidi 
In  the  language  of  ogleis  Is  ealled  the  seamfid '  ■ 
Btsblb. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 

With  teara  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love; 

Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round, 

She  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drydbii 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 
LaugHf  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  Makans 
old  German  lakanf  Greek  y<Xdis,  comes  from  the  Be 
brew  pn!r  with  no  variation  In  the  meaning;  rids- 
c«l«,  (Vom  Latin  ndss,  has  the  same  original  meaning 
Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  improper  sense 
for  lasigkter^  blended  with  mora  or  less  of  eoDienpli« 
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lattlie  foraier  diiplasr*  tlnlf  by  Uw  natural  expraMton 
of  UmfkUr ;  the  lattw  iiIiowb  iueir  hy  a  verbal  ex- 
preMiou :  ^he  foniMr  is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  mirth, 
oa  otaaerviiig  the  re^  or  BupposiHl  weakDeae  of  an- 
ocher ;  the  latter  la  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
atamrd  or  irrailnnal  In  another :  the  former  is  more  im- 
mediaidy  directed  to  the  iwraon  who  has  excited  tlie 
feeling ;  the  latter  ia  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
thing  than  by  persons.  We  Ivigk  at  a  person  to  his 
faee;  but  we  ridiemU  bis  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation ;  wo  laugh  at  the  individual ; 
we  rHiemU  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  is  better  to  toMgk  at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to 
attempt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is  still  belter 
to  overcome  tliem  if  poaBlble  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 

*  Men  loMgk  at  one  another's  cosL*— Swift.  RiddcuU 
is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  ail  mankind ;  Imt  folly  can  be 
assailed  with  no  weapon  so  efiectual  as  ridieuU; 

*  It  is  easy  for  aman  woo  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridieala  or  censure  the 
eooiiDoa  practices  of  mankind.'— Jobhsok.  The  phi* 
loiopher  Democritus  preferredto  langk  at  the  foUies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  Heraclitus :  infi- 
dels have  always  employed  ridieuU  against  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravilv  in 
lamgUng  where  they  ought  lo  be  most  serious. 


LAUGHABLE.  LUDICROUS.   RIDICULOUS, 

COMICAL,  OR  C0M1CK,  DROLL. 
iMughahU  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite  loMghUr  ; 
iadiersM,  in  Latin  Imdicer  or  fadtcnw,  from  Indus  a 
game,  sif  nifles  causing  game  or  sport;  ridiculoua  ex- 
citing or  fit  to  excite  ridicMU ;  comical^  or  conu'cA,  in 
Latin  camiauy  from  the  Greek  KtAiuaUa  comedy,  and 
mAfoi  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
in  villages,  s^ifies  after  the  manner  of  comedy ; 
dnOl,  in  French  dr4f<,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  raUa  a  part,  in  the  phrase  Hna  roUe  tpitlen  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
B  terms :  they  differ  principally  in  tlie  cause  which 
nees  the  feeling ;  tbe  laMgkabU  consists  of  objects 
la  general  whetlier  personal  or  otherwise;  tbe  btdi- 
erous  and  ridieutout  liave  more  or  leas  reference  to 
that  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  excite 
aimple  merriment  independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  after 
tataa  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter^  (hat  It 
from  pride.    But  without  entenng  into  this 


■ke  question,  1  am  Inclined  to  distinguish  between  tbe 
taughabU  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is 
lo  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
■rises  from  reflectijig  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  droU  thdu  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
Borous  stories  of  wit,  are  loMghable  from  the  nature 
of  the  tbinfi  tfaemselvee;  without  any  apparent  aUu- 
afooi  however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified ; 
Tbeyni  not  show  their  lecth  In  way  of  salla, 
Though  Neslor  swear  the  jest  be  iMghabU. 

SUAJCSPBARI. 

The  Imiiervua  and  ridiadwM  are  however  species  of 
tbe  laughabU  which  arise  altogether  ftom  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
imdierffus  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
tbe  indivkinal,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show ;  '  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modem  states  esteem  it  but  iadteroas  unless  It  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  was  careAilly  watched  by  the  andents 
that  it  might  improve  mankind  In  virtue.'— Bacoh. 
Tbe  ridieuiouj  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal ;  *  htfeUx  pauptrtaa  has  no- 
thing In  it  more  Intolerable  than  this,  that  It  renders 
men  ridUutaua.*-~Soxm.  The  ludia-aua  does  not 
comprehend  that  which  is  so  much  lo  the  desparage- 
ment  of  the  Individnal  as  the  ridieuieu*;  whatever 
ihire  is  in  oiinelves  which  excites  laughter  in  others, 
Is  arcompaiiied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
fer inriiv:  and  consequently  the /iwKcroit*  always  pro- 
4hc*%  this  feeling;  but  only  In  a  eiiphi  degree  com- 
pared with  the  rUie^utt  whkh  awakens  a  postUvo, 


ute  uesi  sense  ui  ine  wono,  ana  oepon  nimsaii  m 
most  araceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  If  the  tai 
his  smrt  happen,  as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  v 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  Im 


sense  of  contempt  Whoev«r  Is  In  a  ludieroua  situ 
aUou  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  placed  la 
an  inferk)ur  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  ha 
is  thus  viewed;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridieulau$i» 
positively  degraded.  It  is  poasible,  therefore,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a  ludiermu  rituation  witliout  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreciation  of  hit 
moral  charaoter ;  since  that  which  renders  his  situatloa 
huUerout  is  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  ft 
becomes  luHtraus  only  in  the  eyes  of  incompetent 
Judges.  "  Let  an  ambnssador,"  says  Mr.  Pope.  "  speak 
the  Dest  sense  in  the  worid,  and  deport  hloiseif  In  the 

' •   '  •  "thetailof 

I  very 
laugh. 
at  Uiat  than  attend  to  tbe  other."  '  This  is  Uie  ludi- 
erotu.  The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculoua; 
for  as  this  springs  flrom  positive  moral  causes,  it  re- 
llectB  on  the  person  to  whom  it  aUaclies  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  without  being  really 
so;  and  he  who  is  really  rulic«^eic# Justly  excites  eoo- 
tempt. 

Droll  and  comical  are  In  tbe  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laufhter^  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  cssumT  incident,  or  a  cowtich  song ; 
A  eomich  subject  k>ves  an  huaiUe  verse, 
Thyesies  scorns  a  low  and  comieh  s^le. 

BioSCOMlEOll 

*  In  the  Augustine  age  Itself,  notwithstanding  the  can 
sure  of  Horace,  tliey  preft^rred  tbe  low  buflbonery  and 
drollery  of  Plautiis  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'^ 
Wartor.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son, but  not  so  OS  to  reflect  disadvantageoudy  on  tbs 
individual,  like  tfie  preceding  t 


TO  DERIDE,   MOCK.   RIDICULE,  RALLY, 

Dsrids,  compounded  of  do  and  the  Latin  rideo ;  and 
ridieuU^  from  rtdeo^  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  mech^ia 
French  moqwr^  Dutch  mocheut  Greek  luoKam^  signinea 


likewise  to  laugh  at ;  riUlu  Is  doubtiess  connected  with 
rati,  which  Is  in  all  nrobabiiity  acontraclion  of  rootle  ; 
and  barter  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  French 


AsdfN«rtojest. 

Strong  expresaionM  of  contempt  are  designated  by  aW 
these  tenns. 

Dorieion  and  moehery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  In  general;  ridieule  consists  more  iu, 
words  than  actions ;  railfiug  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  Is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
moeht  but  much  stronger  than  ridieule.  There  ia 
always  a  mixture  of  hoetillty  in  derision  md  moehery; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  anyt 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  ofteii 
deep,  not  loud ;  it  diaeovers  itself  in  suppressed  lauglis, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex« 
pressions:  mockery  b  mostiy  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buflbonery,  and  Is  sometimea 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the  former  con- 
sists or  real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  laiiaa 
often  of  afl^ted  laughter  and  grimace.  Dorieion  aa4 
moehery  are  always  personal ;  rtdt«iii«may  be  directed 
to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  moekern 
are  a  direct  attack  on  tbe  individual,  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former ;  ridieuU  Is  as  often  used  l» 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  im 
any  station;  riduule  is  mostiy  used  by  equals.  A- 
person  is  derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is  offiMi- 
slve  as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  h« 
Is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  dorieion  and  mockery 
of  his  enemiea:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  folse  pretensions  to  a  superiour  mission : 
they  ntocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
acting  the  force  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  ciroana- 
■tances;  mockery  by  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
When  tile  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  seal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  EHsha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  ehher  for  the  occasion  or  the  action ;  but  tw« 
people  may  deride  each  other  In  their  angry  disputes 
or  unprincipled  people  may  dsrids  thoas  wham  then 
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caaiiot  imitste,  or  eondemn.  Derision  tnd  meekerf 
•re  altogetber  incompatible  wlih  the  Cbrisiian  temper ; 
HUeuU  is  jofliitiable  in  certain  cases,  particuiariy  when 


k  la  not  penooal.  When  a  man  renders  blmaelf  an 
ql^ect  of  derision^  it  does  not  follow  that  any  on«  is 
JiMtlfled  in  deridimg  him ;  « 

Satan  beheld  their  ptlfbt, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  dtrtBion  call'd : 
O  friends,  why  oome  not  on  tlioao  vic|prs  pioud  T 

MiLToii.  -^ 
Inaulia  are  not  the  means  for  correctinf  faults :  mocktrjf 
Is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  malig- 
nant dispositJpn;  hence  it  is  a  strong  expression  when 
OMd  figuratively ; 
Impeird  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Botue  fleeting  good  that  mocka  me  with  the  Tiew. 

GOLDSHITH. 

Although  rUiemU  is  not  the  test  of  truth,'  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 
are  some  follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 


Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  Ibol. 
And  wit  in  rags  Is  turned  to  rtd>enl0.—DRYDBic. 
Raihf  and  hmUer^  like  deritum  and  SMciwry,  are 
alttigeiher  peisonal  ads,  in  which  application  tliey  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule,  BidienU  is  the  most  gene- 
nl  term  of  the  three ;  we  oden  raUy  and  bwUer  by 
Hiietding,  There  is  more  exposure  in  ridiculing; 
reproof  in  rtUljfing;  and  provocation  in  bantering.  A 
pecMn  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccentri- 
cities; he  is  raUied  for  his  defects ;  be  is  bantered  for 
afecidental  droumaunces:  the  two  former  actions  are 
ofU>n  Justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  latter  is 
an  ncUon  as  pueiile  as  It  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible 
species  of  moekery.  Self-conceit  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-namred  ridi- 
eule;  a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  *The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described 
as  raUying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  tlielr  new 
Invented  aitillery/— Addison.  Those  who  are  of  an 
Ul-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
ntofortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  rather  than  not 
-eay  something  to  their  annoyance ;  *  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behavbig  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
men (at  College)  you  describe,  let  It  be  manly  and 
eaiv :  if  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
and  love  of  stody,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it.* 
—Cratham. 

RIBTCULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Kidieule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; satire  and  trsnv  have  the  same  original  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Wit;  sareaem^  from  the 
Greek  capmanbtj  andeopc^w,  fromffaip(  flesh,  signifies 
Vterally  to  tear  ilie  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satir«  has  a  mix- 
Inre  of  ill-nature  or  severlly ;  the  former  Is  raiployed 
te  maiten  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  sometimes 
Improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  '  Nothing  is  a  greater 
■ark  ot  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  thar  the  com- 
■Mm  ridUnle  which  pesses  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
ilnge).'— Addisoh.  Satire  Is  employed  either  In  per^ 
■»al  or  grave  matten ;  *  A  man  resents  with  more 
MUemess  a  satire  upon  his  abUiUes  than  his  practice.' 
•— Hawusworth.  irenf  is  disguised  eatire;  an 
irenist  seems  to  praise  that  which  be  really  means  to 
eOnlemn ;  '  When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels  hhn 
to  ask  her  sisler  forgiveness,  he  Alls  on  his  knees  and 
Mks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  trowy  how  such  sup- 


j  language  as  this  becometh  him.*-^oBN80i(. 
dsream  is  bitter  and  personal  satire;  all  the  oihere 
may  be  successfttlly  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
IbUy  and  vice;  but  fsrcoMi,  which  Is  the  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  Justifiable ; '  The 
severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  .intolerable 
lage.^— Hawuswoetr. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 
Jeet  is  in  all  probability  abridged  from  geeticnlate^ 
the  ancient  mimicks  used  much  geetieulatien 


in  breaking  their  ject#  on  the  company ;  joke,  in  Latin 
a  In  aU  probability  from  the  Hebrew  ppy 


to  laugh ;  to  make  game  signlflea  here  to  make  the  sub 

jectof  game  or  play ;  to  sport  signifies  liere  to  sport 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  of  amusemcnL 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  oitt  jokes 
in  order  to  please  one^s  self    The  jeet  is  directed  at 
the  object ;  the  joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  penmn.    One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable 
or  ridicutous  by  jeeting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jeeting  manner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humoui 
hi  othere,  or  Indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.    Jeets  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jekee  are 
frequently  allowable.    The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  Into  a  jest; 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 
Should  fix  upon  some  ceruin  rule, 
Which  fairly- hints  they  are  injeft— Swirr. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  conve 
nientiy  dispelled  by  njoke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rale  and  place. 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  baae, 
They  k)ve  the  cellar's  vulgar >A«, 
And  loee  their  houre  in  ale  and  smoke.— Gj^t. 
Court  fools  and  butToons  used  formeriy  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  which  tbey  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  employers :  those  wlio  know  how  to  joke 
with  good- nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 
niinh  of  the  company :  to  make  game  of  is  applicable 
only  to  persons:  to  make  a  eport  of  or  eport  witli,  is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons  or  tbingj* , 
both  are  employed  Mke  jest  In  the  bad  sense  of  treaung 
a  thing  more  lighily  than  it  deserves ;  *  When  Som- 
son's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  sport.'Sovru. 

To  jest  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ;  it 
•is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends :  to  mails 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  Jiaa 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
Uwjoke ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is :  to  «sort  with 
or  to  make  eport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple  actions, 
but  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  that 
does  not  know  bow  to  set  k  due  value  on  any  thing , 
the  fool  eporte  with  his  reputation,  when  he  risks  the 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEEK. 

Scoff  comes  frtm  the  Greek  eicAwrm  to  deride :  gtba 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  aqd  Jab- 
ber, denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech  ;  sneer  it 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  member  by  which 
sneering  is  performed. 

ScojffGig  is  a  general  term  fi{r  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes,  jeere,  or  sneere;  or  we 
may  scoff  hy  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuoua 
looks:  to  gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  personal  acta ;  the 
gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  indivl 
dual ;  the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach 
in  it ; 

Where  town  and  country  vican  flock  In  tribes, 

Secur'd  by  nuuibera  from  the  laymen's  gibes.— Swirr. 

The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  It; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  j0«rt. 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.— Swirr. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 

vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 

other; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  siich  areh  wafs !  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibe.-^wirt. 
•  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man*s' self '—Loan 
WbhtWorth.  Scoff  and  eneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  perrons:  scoff  is  uken  only  in  the  proper 
sense ;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  (torn  the  literal  acf 
of  sneering:  the  scoffer  speaks  llghUy  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attontlon ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.— Gat 
The  saieisr  speaks  either  actually  with  a  sncsr,  or  m 
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h  were  liy  Implicedon  with  a  snur;  *  There  ii  one 
ttion  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexia  the  poet's) 
which  convey*  a  nuer  at  Pythaieoraa.*— CuMaaRLAiiD. 
The  9C0ffer*  at  religion  aet  at  naught  all  thoughts  of 
decorum,  they  openlv  avow  the  little  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  it ;  the  nuerert  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  hut  not  less  malignaM;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
ooatempt  they  deserve ; 

And  snsers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  a'er  their  morning  tea.— Swirr 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT.  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Disparage,  compounded  of  di»  and  parage,  from 
par  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be;  detract,  in  Latin  detraetum,  participle 
of  detrtko^  from  de  and  trako  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  sec  a  thing  below  its  re^  value;  tradaee,  la  Latin 
tradmea  or  tranadueo,  signifies  to  carry  firom  one  to 
another  that  which  Is  unAivourable ;  dipreeiaU,  from 
the  Latin  pretium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price ;  degrade,  compounded  of  de  and  grade  or  gradua 
a  step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  hA  been  before ;  dwry  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  Idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  words,  which  diflbr  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  must  Indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract  and  traduce 
are  specifick  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specifick 
manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  or  it;  we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to 
chance ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation :  thus  authors  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals;  'It  is  a 
bard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak^f  himself;  It 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  fiom 
him.'— CowLKT.  A  person  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another ;  '  I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works ;  but  I  look  upon  It  as  a  peculiar  happhiess  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.'— Addison.  Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scuidalous  reports ;  '  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  their  compositions  usurped  by  others ;  both 
were  envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.'— Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  deerv,  to  whatever  is  an  object  or  esteem ; 
we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  thlnss  as  well  as 
persons,  aixl  decry  things :  to  depreciate  Is,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  fbr  the  language 
which  Is  employed  to  depruiate  will  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh 
arid  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  ftir  degrading: 
thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  It  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vidual, a  language,  and  the  like;  we  Jerry  measures 
and  principles:  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many.  Some 
men  have  such  perverted  notions  that  th^y  are  always 
depreciating  whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world ;  *  The  business  of  our  mmlish  French  authors 
Is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
Its  worst  appearances.*— Addison.  They  whose  in- 
terests hav«' stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded tlie  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  Justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them  ;  *  Akenside  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
eessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  llbennr ;  a  zeal .  which  sometimes  di^ulaes 
from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.'— Johnson.  Political  port!- 
sans  commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  in 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  'Ignorant  men  are 
very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
work  which  tbey  have  not  eyes  to  discover.'— A  ddicion. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  tlie  same  meaning  nk 
given  in  ine  precetUng  article;  derogau,  in  Latin 
derogatus,  (torn  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
take  from  a  thing. 

Disparage  Is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  allied  to  dsro- 
rate,  but  retains  Its  indefinite  and  general  sense  aa 
before :  circumstances  may  disparage  the  nerform- 
ances  of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
hotKrars  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
high  disparagemsnt  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  neen  guilty  of  plagiarism;  It  derogates 
fhim  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  hi  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  awav 
a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  degradee  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  In  whow  eyes 
it  is  degraded ;  In  this  manner  rellgloo  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arts  of  its  enthuslastick  professora ;  '  Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravitv. 
"^uch  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contenipiated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.' — John* 
SON.  whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religious  profession,  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
"T  Is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cannot 
deify  us.'— GijiNviLLB.  Whatever  derogates  fVom 
the  dignltv  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
ofike  Itself;  *  I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating 
from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Iliad  and 
.£neid),  that  there  Is  an  unquestionable  maanificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
qrstem.'— AD0I8ON. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAlfE, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  asperge  tc 
sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  disparage;  defame^  in  Latin  defamo,  com- 
pounded of  tne  pnvaiive  de  and /ama  fame,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation ;  slander  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  suUp,  and  soil,  sigiiifyiog  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  calumniate,  from  the  Latin  calumnia, 
and  the  Hebrew  0^3  infamy,  signifies  to  load  with* 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effiirt  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  .Asperse  and  da 
tract  mark  an  indirect  misrepresentation;  defama, 
slander,  and  eo/Kiniuafs,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies.  .Asper- 
sions always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed : 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  oli^t  that  is  detracUd:  to  defame  Is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
character :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faului  of  another 
in  his  absence:  to  calumniate  Is  to  communicate  se- 
cretly, or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
anotlier. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  Insinuations ; 
defamation  is  the  publick  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  fhlse :  slander  involves  the  discussion  ot 
moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the  declaratiofi  of 
an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication  of  a  fact: 
calumnyy  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  positive  communica- 
tion of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Jispersions  are  the  ettect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack :  the  most  virtuous 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser;  « It  la 
certain,  and  observe«l  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  all  families;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  he  satisfied.* — Stbklk.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  thr 
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merit  of  his  aetlon  by  qaeatknihig  the  pnrltf  of  his 
motlvea :  disUngulabed  penoiw  are  the  motft  exposed 
:o  the  evil  tongues  of  detractors;  *  What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  reM  of  their 
■ex  was,  that  in  their  detraction  from  each  otiierf  nei- 
ther could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
aiuch  as  her  adveraary.*— Steble.  D^amation  is  tl;e 
consequence  of  peiwnal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
Terence  with  other  men*s  aflUn;  it  is  an  onjurtiflable 
exposure  of  their  errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  nflbnder ; 
*  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  -a 
defamatorf  libel  1  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sigbt 
of  God  1*— Addisoh.  Slandet  arises  either  f\nm  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  goesipptng  humour ;  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation :  tlie  steiultfrcr  deals 
unroercifblly  with  his  nelEhbour,  and  speaks  without 
regard  to  truth  or  (Uaebood; 

Steiufer,  that  wont  of  poisons,  ever  flnda 
An  easy  entrance  to  igaoUe  mands.-^HsRVBTk 

Calwemy  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives ;  to  ii^ure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  anv  one  In  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  *  Tlie  way  to  silence  eaiwmnjf,  says 
Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.'-^ADOtsoii.  Slanderers  and  ealumni- 
at/ore  are  so  near  a-kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  elanderor  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not  liesitate 
columniaU  him  rather  than  remain  silent 

If  I  speak  sligbUngly  of  my  neighbour,  and  insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  the  punty  or  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  aeperee  him :  ii  he  be 
a  charitable  man,  and  I  ascrifie  his  charities  to  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  fVom  the  merit  of  his 
conduct,  I  am  gnUly  of  detraction:  if  I  publish  any 
thing  openly  that  injures  his  reputation,  I  am  a  ii»- 
^amer :  if  I  communicate' to  others  the  reporu  that  are 
in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage.  I  am  ^sUndertr: 
if  I  ftbricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread  it  abroad,  I 
am  a  calumniator. 


.ff 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 

To  ahase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  sdf-bu- 
miliation,  from  the  French  abaieser^  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  Is  compounded  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble a  or  ad  and  haiesor  from  has  low,  In  Latin  basis 
the  base,  which  is  the  kiwest  part  of  a  cohimn.  It  is 
at  present  used  principally  In  the  Scripture  language, 
or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  layinf  aside  all 
the  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state  compara- 
tively low  and  mean ;  to  kMmbU^  in  French  knmiUer^ 
from  the  Latin  kumHis  humble,  and  kumne  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pfiDcipIea  of  Christianity  whoever  abasetk 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  litUeDess  and 
luiworthiness  wUl  daily  hmmbU  himself  befoi«  his 
Maker. 

To  degrade  (e.  To  disparage)^  signifies  to  tower  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  state 
of  e.'evation  either  In  outward  circunkstances  or  in  pub- 
lick  upinion ;  disgrace  Is  compounded  of  the  privative 
die  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour.  To  diegrace  pro- 
perly implies  taput  out  of  fkvour,  which  is  always  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase  is  com- 
pounded c£  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the  a4}ecUve 
bassy  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  moaest  man  abas«s  himself  by  notinsistinc  on 
the  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  justly  entitled : 
the  penitent  man  knmbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errours;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  his  mferiours ;  he  diegracee 
himself  by  bis  meanness  and  irregularities,  and  debaeee 
his  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  aftoscd  lyy  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  be  ktmbled  by  unseasonable  ketmiliatietie,  or 
r  conoesslona ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  do- 


seemilDg  from  our  rank,  and  diegrued  by  the  azpoaoit 
of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abaeed  and'jktist- 
bUd,  but  never  degraded  or  disgraced ;  his  glory  fol- 
lows him  in  his  abaeement  or  knmiliaiian;  his  great- 
ness protects  him  from  degradeUiont  and  hia  virtue 
shields  him  from  diegrace. 

*Tis  ImmortaUty,  'tis  that  akme 

Amid  life's  pains,  afrastsMfUs,  e 

Tlie  soul  can  comfbrL— Tomio. 

My  aotti  is  justly  ksmkUd  in  the  dust— Rows. 
It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  them 
selves;  to  bMmbU  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves :  *  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  koMklod  too 
much  in  ehUdran;  if  their  spirits  be  sussed  and  broken 
much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them :  they  lose  all 
their  vigour  and  industry  .'—Loon.    Those  who  act 
inconsistently  wiih  theli  rank  and  staiion  are  fre> 
quently  degraded  ;  but  it  is  more  conamoo  for  otf  lere  to 
be  u^iuslly  degraded  tbrouab  the  envy  and  ill-will  of 
theirlnferiours;  'Itis  very  disingenuous  to  level  tim 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worel,  and  fbr  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.*— Hoaaaa 
Polly  and  wickedness  bring  diegrace  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  fbnner  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain.— Pops. 
The  misuse  of  thlnp  for  inferlour  purposes  debase 
their  value :  '  It  Is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  ia 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.'— 

HOOKXE. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  diegrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  but  the  fonner  has 
niflst  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for'those  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition ;  whatever  Is  immoral  is  (2tV 
graceful  to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  k  now 
better.  It  Is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prize-fighters  anif  jockeys;  it  is  disgrac^ul  ttn 
him  to  countyiance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
be  is  bound  to  protect;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergy  man 
to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupationa 
of  mankind  in  general;  ft  is  disgracrful  for  him  to 
indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitiaiid«jTa^atf  himself  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catching  flies ;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  himself 
by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons, 
and  diegraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  ii^ustice  ami 
cruelty. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  gn^ter  his 
degfadation :  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  diefrace^  if  be  act  in- 
consistently with  its  dignity :  but  these  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life ;  there  is  that  which  ia 
degrading  and  diegraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station ;  when  a  man  forfeits  that  which  he 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to  his 
vices,  he  degrades  himself;  *  When  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  It  Is  best  done  in  doggerel.* 
— Addison.  '  So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our 
nature,  that  wliereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God, 
we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men.'— South.  He 
who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  him 
is  diegraced^  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  favour  or  esteem  which  it  is  emiiled  to  dvtgnueo 
it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  disgrace  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  an  her  waya 
be  accordinff  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.*— 
HooKEE.  But  alUv>ugh  the  terra  disgrace  when  eene- 
rally  applied  is  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  yet  m  re- 
gard to  individuals  it  may  be  taken  in  an  indifit;rent 
sense ;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraeedy  or  to  lose  tlie 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprk>e,  without  any 
fkult  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  person ;  '  Philips  died 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  .any  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had 
disgraced  him.' 

Hen  are  veiy  liable  to  err  In  their  jodcemenis  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  statfon  and  character  In  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule. 

I  that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  or 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgrac^ul  as  a 
breach  of  moral  rectitude  or  pnvrielj. 
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'  Tbflte  teniM  mtj  be  empknred  wtth  a  liainar  dlt 

tinciton  in  regard  to  thiofi ;  a  tmng  ia  dtgradtd  which 

fUl>  any  degree  In  the  icale  of  general  eeiJinatlon ; 

All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  pneence,  fUle 

A  thing  Is  Hagraeed  when  it  beconMaor  is  made  lea 
tofdy  and  deeinble  than  it  waa;  . 
And  where  the  valee  with  Tiolete  onea  were  ei«wB*d| 
Now  knotty  buna  and  tlioras  Hagrwu  the  pound. 

DmToan* 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  OONFUBE. 

Jik^tik  is  an  Inteneive  of  ahoMty  elgnUytng  to  abase 
thoroughly  in  spirit;  conSvnanA  and  ctn^use  are  derived 
(torn  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb  eonfuwlo. 
and  its  parttciple  eanfugut.  Cntfumda  is  compounded 
of  ton  aadfwmdo  to  pour  together.  To  confound  and 
tomfuMo  tlien  signify  properly  to  melt  together  or  into 
one  maoi  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figuratively, 
as  it  b  Iwre  taken,  lo  derange  tlie  tlxHighis  in  such 
■annnr  as  tlwt  they  seem  melted  together. 

A^nak  expresses  more  ttian  amfawkiy  and  umfown^ 
more  than  omfuot;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
€tmMkmnU ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  eanfonmd ;  tMshfulness  and  a  varies  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  cMtftwMit. 

The  haughty  man  is  aka$k»d  when  be  is  humbled  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
vicied;  *If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Ctirlst  gave 
him  a  look  aAer  his  denial ;  if  tliere  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  kwks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
graaier  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  Judge.'— SomrB. 
The  wicked  man  Is  «oi^fonmd§d  when  iiia  villany  is 


Alaa!  I  am  aftaid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  *tls  not  done:  th'  anenqic,  and  not  Iha  deed, 

Cb^famndM  us ! — SHAXSPBAaa. 
A  modest  person  may  be  eo^fue§d  in  the  presence  of 
his  superioun;  *The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  are  iVequently  derived  from 
oilwra ;  but  shame  and  comfusum  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  .to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
misconduct  which  they  furnish.*>-HAWKaswoaTH. 

Jihask  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense:  neitlier  tte 
acorn  of  fools,  nor  tlie  taunts  of  tlie  oppressor,  will 
abaok  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  or  oflfence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  eonfmmdtd  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt:  superslllioB  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  amfomnded  by  extraordinary  ^eno- 
mena;  and  Providence  somethnes  tldnks  fit  to  eon- 
found  the  wisdom  of  the  wieest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
Ihr  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  Con- 
fuBion  is  at  the  best  an  Infirmitv  more  or  leas  excusa- 
Dle  according-  to  the  nature  ofthf  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  bead  are  not  easily  eonfuoed,  but  per- 
aons  of  quick  senalbllKy  cannol  ahravs  preaarve  a 
perftct  colleetion  of  thought  In  trying  dtuatk>ns,  and 
those  who  have  any  coiuciouaneas  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  aoon  thrown  Into  toitfntion 
by  cloae  inierrogatorlea. 

DI9HONOUB,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Diskmomr  Irapliea  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
or  the  thing  whkb  does  away  honour ;  diograea  slgni- 
lies  the  itate  of  dligraee,  or  that  which  causes  the  dia- 
trace  («.  Ma$e) ;  »hame  denoiaa  either  the  feeling  of 
behig  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  ftellng. 

Di$gra£B  Is  more  tiian  dUkonomr^  and  leaa  than 
akmrno.  The  disgraca  Is  applicable  to  tliose  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour ^  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgraee.  The  tender 
mind  is  aUve  to  dishonour :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shams.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  oflhnce,  or  ollbred  with 
any  Intention  of  punishing ;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 


J  of  the  indtviduaL    Disgraes  and  shame 

are  the  direct  couaequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  appliea  to  clrcamstancea  of  less  Importance 
than  the  latter ;  conaequently  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrate  la  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  cl^n 
feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of  | 
mat  and  honour  for  which  lie  constdera  himsMf  etigi-i 


bte;  it  la  a  dtsgroM  to  a  seboolboir  to  be  ]teced  tha 
inhlacraaa;  i 


which  la  heightened  into  ahame  if 
it  brinphlm  into  puniahment; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  AiU  dM/racs^-BiiAKsraAaB. 
'  I  was  aecietly  concerned  to  aae  human  nature  in  ao 
much  wretchedness  and  disgraee,  but  could  not  foi^ 
bear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  aH  communications  with  the  devU.'— A»- 


Tlie  Aar  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulna  to 
the  diachaige  of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgrau  ot 
shams  sarvea  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  It  a  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger; 

'T  is  no  disAenaiir  for  the  brave  to  dlbr-DRTOM. 
But  lie  is  not  always  snOciently  alive  to  the  disgraes 
of  beinc  punished,  nor  is  he  detened  from  his  Irregu- 
larities by  the  open  shame  U>  which  he  is  sometimes  pot 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
When  the  proud  theatrea  dischMe  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  wiiich  their  shame  displays. 

Drtobn. 
Aa  epithets  these  terns  likewlstf  rise  insenae,  and  are 
distinguished  by  other  chaiacterlstkks ;  a  dishonourabta 
action  Is  that  which  vMatea  the  piinclplea  of  iKmour ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  redeots  disgraes ;  a 
sham^ul  action  Is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed  ;  it  is  very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  ta 
keep  hia  word,  or  for  a  aoldler  not  to  mailntaia  hie 
poet; 

He  did  dishononroNe  find 
Thoae  arUdea  which  did  our  state  decreaae. 
Danisl. 
It  la  very  disgraesful  for  a  gentleman  to  aasoclate  with 
thoee  who  are  hia  inferlours  in  station  and  education ; 
*  Maatera  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentleness, 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful language.'— Taylor  (Help  lAving).    It  la 
very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  uae  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  ftom 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  princess  prMe  did  lUI, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.-«niaBR. 
A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable  who  la 
diapoaed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  hlmaelf ;  but  things 
only  are  disgrauful  or  shameful :  a  dishonourable  man 
rendera  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  must 
then  descend  to  his  inferioura,  among  whom  lie  may 
become  fomlUar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the  shameful: 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  Is  dishonourable; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  Is  for  them 
disgraceful^  or  to  that  which  is  in  itself  sAame/ai ;  the 
sense  of  what  is  dishonourable  is  to  the  superiour  what 
tlie  sense  of  the  dugraeeful  Is  to  the  inferlour;  but  the 
aenae  of  what  la  skomtful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  la 
inherent  in  the  breaat  of  every  rational  creature.  Who* 
ever  therefore  cherlahes  in  hlmaelf  a  lively  aenae  oC 
what  Is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  la  tolerably  seeue 
of  never  commiiang  anything  that  Is  shamefiU. 


DI8GBEDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Discredii  algnlfiea  the  lose  of  credit;  disgrate^  the 
lose  of  grace,  nivour,  or  eateem ;  rnroack  sianda  for 
the  thing  that  deaerves  to  be  reprtfodUd ;  nnAseonded 
for  the  thine  that  givea  seamdal  or  offence. 

The  conduct  of  men  In  their  variona  rehitiona  with 
each  other  may  give  riae  to  the  unflivourabie  aenilment 
which  is  expreased  In  common  by  these  terms.  Thinp 
aiesald  to  reflect  disersditt  or  disgrace  to  bring  reprgask 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
riae  in  sense  one  upon  the  other:  dw^occ  is  a  stronger 
Chan  discredit;  rspreaek  than  disgrau;  and 
scandal  than  rofreaeh. 

Discredit  interftree  with  a  man's  credit  or  refpecta- 
billiy ;  disgraes  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfii- 
vourable  distinction ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of 
raareasV^conTefaation ;  scsmdal  makes  hbu  an 
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of  olfenee  or  ena  abborrance.  As  regularity  in  hours, 
reKulsrIty  in  habits  or  modes  of  livlu|{f  regularity  in 
payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  deviation 
from  this  order  to  its  tUteredit :  as  moral  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
food-will  and  esteem  of  men ;  ao  do  instances  of  untbdr 
dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  dUgrate  of  the  oflfender:  as  a  life  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spolcen  of  in  strong 
terms  of  couimen4ation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  his  name  and  tiimself  to  be 
the  general  subject  of  refrotuh :  as  the  profeasion  of  a 
Christian  with  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament which  a  man  can  put  on:  so  is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  tbe  sreuttftt  deformity 
thai  can  be  witnessed ;  it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  scandal 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know 
and  ft^el  its  intrinsick  excellencies. 

DUertdLt  depends  much  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  ^credit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  TlMse  who  are  in  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  oveA  their  conduct  not  to 
bring  discredit  on  themselves :  disgrace  depends  on  tbe 
teuiper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  circum- 
stances ;  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
▼alent  in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably  attaches 
to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Rsfreack^XkA  scamdal 
refer  more  immcdiateiy  to  tbe  nature  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons;  tbe  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  maitere;  the  latter  mostly  in  n  reli- 
|ious  application :  it  is  greatlv  tc>  the  discredit  of  all 
heads  of  publick  institutions,  when  tbey  allow  of  abuses 
that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
or  divert  it  (W>m  its  original  purpose ;  *  *T  is  the  duty 
of  every  Clulsiian  to  be  concerned  ibrthe  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  brink  on  his  profession.*— 
RoGKKs.  *  When  a  roan  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  very  oden  discredits  bis  best  actions.'— 
AsDisoH.  In  Bparta  tlie  slightest  intemperance  re- 
flected great  disgrace  on  the  <iffeuder; 

And  he  whose  aflluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace.— Bkovth. 
In  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened  than 
tb^  ever  were,  it  ts  a  reproach  to  any  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  trafflck  in  the  blood  of  Its  fellow-creatures ; 
'The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  liave  been  the  reproach  to  buman 
nature.'— RoBBSTSON.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guiltv  in  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  be  enlarfed 
£ven  to  the  hill  of  scandal^  by  the  grove 
Of  Mok)cb  homicide.— Milton. 

INFAM0U8,  SCANDALOUS. 
hfamoMS^  like  tt^saty  (e.  /Vssiy),  is  applied  to  both 
persons  and  thina;  scandalous^  or  causing  scandal, 
only  to  things:  a  character  is  ii^amcns,  or  a  transaction 
Is  titfamous;  but  a  transaction  only  is  scandalous. 
Infamous  and  scoiidaioats  are  both  said  of  that  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  It.  and  to  degrade  the  offenders  in  the 
genera)  estimation;  but  tlie  infamous  seems  to  be  that 
which  producen  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  llie  scandalous,  consequently  is  that 
wnich  is  more  sertous  in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution  rendered  themselves  infamous  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  nmrders ;  '  Tiiere 
is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.' 
— JoHKSoN.  The  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a  scandalous 
flnud ,  '  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  Uiat  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.'— 
Booth 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
/Voaiy  is  tbe  opposite  to  |Ood  famt;  it  consists  in 


an  evil  report ;  igwomnui,  fttnn  n/omen  a  same,  flgnUiei 
an  ill  name,  a  stainea  name ;  ouprohrium,  a  lAtin 
word,  compounded  ot  opotoh  and  prokrum,  signifiei 
the  highest  d^ee  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest  po** 
sible  degree  is  common  to  all  tliese  terms :  but  infam§ 
Is  that  which  attaches  more  to  tbe  itAo%  than  to  the 
penon ;  ignominif  is  tlirown  upon  tbe  person ;  and  •• 
prokrium  is  thrown  upon  tbe  agent  rather  than  toe 
action. 

Tbe  n^oaqr  caoses  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  or  both  is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth  to 
mouth :  ignominf  causes  the  name  and  tbe  person  lo 
be  lield  in  contempt ;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  tlw  person  to  be 

rken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
nncd  as  something  polluted.  The  infamw  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  Is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude;  the  ignominif  of  a  miblick  punishment  Is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offender ;  i^ipro 
brium  sometimes  (klls  upon  the  Innocent,  wlien  chr 
cumatances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt 

Jnfamjf  is  bestowed  by  tbe  puUick  voice ;  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age :  tbe 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacie  of  tbe 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  '  The  share  of 
infamff  that  is  likely  to  ftll  to  the  lot  of  each  individual 
in  publick  acts  is  small  indeed.'— Bubkb.  Ipiomtny  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  magistrate:  the 
publick  sentence  of  the  lAw,  and  the  infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn ;  the  igno- 
minf^  however,  seldom  extends  beyond  tlie  Indlviduala 
who  are  immediately  concerned  in  it:  every  honest 
man,  however  humble  hisstation  and  narrow  his  sphera, 
would  fttin  preserve  his  name  IVom  being  branded  with 
the  ignominf  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
sufliMing  death  on  the  gallows ; 

For  strength  Arom  tnith  divided,  and  from  Jiat, 
Illaudable  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominf. —Mthvon. 
Opprobrium  Is  the  Judgement  passed  by  the  publick; 
it  18  more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than  the  infamy 
and  the  ignominf;  individuals  are  exposed  to  it  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  imputations  under  which 
they  lie:  every  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited  his  integrity ; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  tbe  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  Inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  hia  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  fktber's  sight 

MlLTOM. 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Reoils,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect  upon 
a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile :  to 
viliff,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set  it 
forth  as  vile. 

To  reviU  Is  a  personal  act,  it  ts  addressed  directly  to 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addresstd  tor  Uie  purpose  of 
making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes :  to  vilify  b  an 
indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  tbe  eyes  of  otheta.  Rsttile  is  said  only  of  pei^ 
sons,  for  persons  only  are  reviled ;  but  vilify  is 


mostly  of  things,  for  thinp  are  often  vili^d. 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  Iqr  the  most  woithless,  and  practised  upon  th« 
ost  worthy ; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style, 
To  lairti  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  rsrils.— Pon. 
To  vxliff  Is  seldom  Justiflablc ;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  lancuage ;  It  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  ill  nature:  'There  Is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  viliff  his  enemy.'- Addison. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 
Reproach  has  the  same  eignlflcatton  as  given  under 
7\»  Blame;  contumelf,  from  contumeo,  that  If,  contra 
tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up  againcY ;  obloquf,  from  ob 
and  (Of  MSTr  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the  dis- 
paragement of. 
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Tlie  idea  of  contempCuoos  or  angry  treatnMnt  of 
Mbento  common  to  all  \hem  terms ;  batnfroaekiB 
tlie  generai,  eontwmelf  and  ohloqmf  are  the  particular 
terma.  Reproach  Is  either  deaerved  or  undcMrved; 
tbe  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  aa  a  term  of  rtpnaek 


I  as  ailect  greater  mirity  tban  oUieis;  tbe 
of  Cbrwtiao  ia  a  name  of  rtfr^aek  ia  Turkey :  but  r*- 
proaek  taJ(eo  abaolutdy  is  alwaya  suppoaed  to  be  unde- 
aerred,  and  to  be  itaelf  a  vice; 
Has  foul  refroufck  a  privilege  ftom  heav*n  T— Pon. 
Ctnluwulf  is  always  undeserved;  it  is  tbe  insolent 
sweUiog  of  a  worthleaa  person  againat  merit  In  dis- 
treaa ;  our  Saviour  waa  ezpoaed  to  the  eantuwulf  of 
tbe  Jeffs ;  *  Tbe  royal  captives  followed  In  tbe  traitt, 
amid  tbe  hordd  yells,  and  ftantick  dances,  and  in- 
ibmous  €oiUumelie»t  of  tbe  furies  of  bdl.*— BusKSt 
OMMsy  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved ;  It  to  ap- 
plicable to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
bas  almoat  become  a  rtfrottek.  A  man  who  uaea  his 
power  only  to  oppreas  those  wbo  are  connected  with 
nim  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  oblofuig;  *  Reasonable  moderation  batb  freed  us 
llnom  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  oblofuify  whereby 
as  tbe  church  of  Rome  di  \h,  under  the  colour  of  love 
towards  those  tbingi  whicu  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
tremely most  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we,  peradventure 
might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to. 
wards  tliose  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  tbe 
oiber  side  as  extreme,  even  ogainst  most  bannleaiordi* 
nances.*— HooKKK. 

REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 

Repfad^ult  when  applied  to  tbe  person,  sljpiiAfs 
fbll  <tf  r^roaekea ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
r«fr»Mk:  ahusiv*  Is  otUy  applied  to  tbe  person,  signi- 
lyug  after  tiie  manner  of  abu$e:  aemrriims*  from 
»cmrrm  a  bulibon,  is  emjployed  as  an  epithet  eitner  for 
pcrsoos  or  tbingi,  signifying  using  tcurrilUjff  or  tbe 
language  of  a  buflboo.  Tbe  conduct  of  a  pemn  is 
rtpr—el^  in  as  much  aa  It  provokea  or  is  entitled  to 
tbe  rtpr^ueku  of  others ;  tbe  langusge  of  a  person  is 
r^rtmOfml  when  it  abounds  in  rtfroackUt  or  par- 
takes of  tbe  nature  of  a  reproach  :  a  peraon  Is  abuaive 
wbo  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abunoe  buguage: 
and  be  is  seurriioua  wbo  adopts  scurniitf  or  eemri- 
iem»  language. 

When  applied  to  lb*  same  otject,  whether  to  tbe 
penon  or  to  tbe  thing,  they  rise  bi  sense,  tbttreproaeh- 
/■l  Is  less  tban  tbe  ahieive,  and  this  than  tbe  senr- 
nlam*:  tbe  reprwadtfid  is  sometimes  warianted  by 
tbe  provocation ;  but  the  abusive  and  eeurrUous  are 
always  unwarranuble :  reproachful  iancuagemay  be 
oonaisteiit  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  the  term  is  taken  absolutely,  It  is  generally  in  the 
bad  sense;  '  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
contumelious  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
k.*— South.  JlbusiM  and  semrrilous  language  are 
t  tbe  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 


Thus  envy  pleads  a  natural  claim 
To  pereecnte  tbe  Muse's  Aune, 
Our  poets  In  all  times  abusive^ 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  Inclusive. 

SWZFT. 

'  Let  your  mtrtb  be  ever  void  of  all  tfewm'ltty  and  biting 
wofds  to  any  man.'— Sta  HsHav  Sidhbt.  A  parent 
may  somrtimes  find  It  necesnr}'  to  address  an  unruly 
son  In  remroachful  tenna ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
repraackjul  tone  to  another;  none,  however,  but  tbe 
hmeat  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
paariona  are  awakeiied,  will  deacend  to  eAuMwa  or 
acnrriisHS  language. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  reprobate^  which  ia  a  variation  of  reproach^  Is 

■inch  stronger  tban  to  eandemnt  which  bears  tbe  same 

feneral  meaning  as  given  under  7^  Blame ;  we  always 

i  when  we  reprobaU,  but  not  vice  versd:  to 

^  is  to  esndssm  (n  strong  and  repioacbAil  lan> 

We  reprobaU  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 

I  in  society,and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which  men 

are  bound  to  each  other;  *  Simulation  (according  to 

mf  Loid  Cbesiecfleld}  la  by  no  means  to  be  re^robaud 


SSSdi 


as  a  disguise  for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wlL'~iUo- 
EaHxii.  We  condemn  all  disrespectful  language  to 
wards  superiours ; 

I  see  tbe  right,  and  I  approve  It  too; 

Gvn^sam  tbe  wrong,  and  yet  tbe  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 
We  rtfrobaU  only  the  thing ;  we  eomdemn  tbe  penon 
alao :  any  act  of  diaobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  iik> 
atronglynrproftsted;  a  perKm  must  expect  to  be  com- 
demned  when  he  inv<rives  himself  in  embanassmeiiis 
through  bis  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 
jabuse^  wbkb  ftom  tbe  Latin  stafsr,  aignifyfaig  to 
li^ore  by  improperly  using,  is  here  taken  in  tbe  nieta- 
pborkalapoUcaiion  for  ill-treatment  of  persons;  ntvec- 
tive,  from  fbe  Latin  inveho^  signifles  to  bear  upon  or 
against  Haiah  and  unseemlv  censure  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  former  to  employed 


more  properly  agabist  the  person,  the  latter  againei'ihe 
thing. 

Ahue  is  addressed  to  the  Individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth :  imvectioe  to  communicated  mostly  by 
writing,  ^buee  to  dictaiad  by  anger,  which  throws  oft 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency:  invective  ia 
dictated  by  par^  sfrfrit,  or  an  Intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  In  matters  of  opinkm.  jSkuse  to  always  re- 
sortea  to  by  tbe  vulgar  in  their  private  quarreto:  is- 
veuive  to  the  ebullition  of  seal  ana  ill-nature  in  publlck 


Tbe  more  mde  and  ignorant  tbe  man,  the  more 
liable  he  to  to  indulge  in  abuse  ;  *  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pistotratus  to  some  of  hto  intimates,  Thra- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed  witli 
wine,  took  aome  occaston,  not  recorded,  to  brt;ak  out 
into  the  most  violent  abuse  and  insulu'— Cdmbkk- 
LAND.  The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par 
tisan,  whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  tlie  more  ready 
he  to  to  deal  in  invective ;  *  Thto  to  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
tbe  panegyrick  given  tbem.  none  can  think  themselves 
lessened  by  their  tnvwtiee.*— Stbblb.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  tbe  vulgar  whom  we 
oflfend ;  and^f  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  wlU 
draw  forth  tneecttee  fVom  busybodles,  whom  spleen 
baa  converted  tano  oppoaitiooists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Deelaimt  in  Latin  declamo,  that  to,  de  and  elams, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  ipveifh 
is  taken  in  tbe  same  sense  as  given  In  the  preceding 
article. 

To  dselsMi  toto  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person; 
dseiomtv  to  in  all  cases  a  notoy  kind  of  oratory :  *  It 
to  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boya  declaim  on  both 
aidea  of  an  argument.*— Swirr.  To  inveigh  signlflea 
;intlitolat[ 


always  to  speak  against  the  object ; 


ilauerappli- 


tlon  publlck  men  and  publick  measures  are  subjects  for 
the  dcelamer;  private  Individuato  afford  subjecu  for 
inveighing;  the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  parti- 
cular opinions  or  prejudices;  the  latter  to  the  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  dtopleasure :  patriots  (aa  they  , 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  thoae  in  power,  or  the  state  ot  the  nation ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  inAlging 
their  private  pkiue  by  timeighiug  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  have  disappobited 
tlieir  expectations  of  advancement.  A  declaimeria 
noisy ;  he  to  a  man  of  words ;  be  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches :  *  Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sailust,  a  good  blstonugranher,  but  no  good  de- 
e/atsisr.'— FoTHBBBT.  An  invetgher  is  virulent  and 
personal :  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
Indulses  hto  malignant  foellnp  under  an  afifecied  re- 
gard for  morality ;  '  Ill-tempered  and  extravagant  in- 
vectives against  papistic  made  by  men,  whose  persons 
wanting  authority,  aa  much  aa  their  speeches  do  rea- 
son, do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries* 
sword.*— Jacbbom.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  obiects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
person;  *The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
^'  tbemaelvas  at  liberty  to cooclude,  either  wli£ 
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ieeUmaUtry  eomptoteti,  or  Httlrie&l  oeMmrai  of  ftmmie 
loily.'— JouMioif. 

Scarce  were  the  ilocia  refttshM  with  momips  dew, 
When  Damon  8tretch*d  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  staring  upward  thus  iitoeigh*d 
Against  the  conauous  gods.  -Drtpbh. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

JBtosM,  In  French  Uosier,  probably  ftooi  the  Greek 
fitSki^at,  perfect  of  the  verb  ^Adrrw  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harshly  with ;  rtprv—  comes  fhmi  the 
Latin  rvprvte,  which  signlfles  ihe  conimry  of  jrrsto, 
to  approve;  rtfr^ack,  la  French  rsfifwcAer,  ooro- 
pounded  of  rs  and  prs«U,^rvxtmiw  near,  algnUieB  to 
cast  boclK  upon  a  person ;  iqi^ratd.  compounded  of  up 
or  v^oii,  and  kraid  or  »rssd,  aigniOes  lo  hatch  against 
one ;  ecasars,  in  French  cemtwi^  Latin  cnsara,  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  moral* 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  poolshed  oflances 
against  either :  ccadtim,  in  French  eomAammtr^  Latin 
e«ii4«mM,  compounded  of  e#»  and  daatno,  ftoro 
damnxM,  a  loss  or  penalty,  signiaea  to  Be&iance  to 
aome  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one*B  disapprobation  of  a  peraon, 
or  of  that  which  he  1ms  done,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  kUme  expresses 
less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with  a  fkult 
in  blaming;  but  In  rtprtmt^^  severtty  ia  mixed  with 
the  charge.  Rtproaek  ezpresees  more  tlian  either;  it 
is  to  MasM  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious  how  we  deal  out  rtprtf  where  the  necessity 
,  of  the  case  dues  not  fully  warrant  it ;  and  it  is  highly 
culpable  to  r^roatk  without  the  most  aubstantial 


To  Maais  and  reproM  are  the  acts  of  a  superiour ;  to 
reprpaeky  t^braid^  that  of  an  equal:  to  eeiw«r«  and 
condemn  leave  the  relative  coadliioii  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  blame  or  reprove  tlicir  servants; 
parents  tlieir  chiMren;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other ;  persona  of  all  oon- 
diiloos  may  eoneure  or  be  eonowedy  condemn  or  be  esw- 
demmed,  according  to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occai^ion;  reproach    and   upbraid    respect  personal 
matters,  and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character ;  eenoore  and  oendemmaiion  are  provoked  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
fkult,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to  blame^ 
particularly  if  be  perform  any  office  for  tiie  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble*e  cenaare : 
Ttiey  bUme  or  praise,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 
,  FaowsB. 

Inlentfamal  errours,  however  small,  aeem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof  and  yet  it  Is  a  mark  of  an  imperious 
tem|ier  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  admoni*' 
tk>n,  when  the  latter  might  posMibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  all  terms  of  reproof  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  ftom  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is  not 
then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons. '-HmaLB.  There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reprooeh  sooner  than  Ingra- 
titude, altliough  the  offender  is  not  entitled  to  ao  much 
notice  from  tlie  injured  peraon ; 
The  prince  replies:  *■  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  reproaehe*  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'— Port. 

Mutual  upkraidmge  commonly  iblkiw  between  those 
who  have  rounially  contributed  to  their  misfortunes ; 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave !  Of  all  the  boat, 
'The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraide  the  most. 

POTB. 

The  deftetive  eiecQtioB  of  a  work  Is  eaknlMed  to 
draw  down  eonaure  upon  ila  antfaor,  panlcttlaity  If  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty ; 
Thoagh  ten  ttanes  worn  tbeaialveB,  yoo*U  ftaquent 

view 
rhoae  who  with  keenest  rage  wUI  esasiirt  yon.— Pirr. 

Hie  ndaiakcs  of  •  fenoaL  or  •  BtadMr  of  itoia.  Witt 


provoke  condemnation,  particalaily  if  fala  iategritj  \m 

called  In  question; 

Tliua  th^  in  mutual  aocuantk>n  ncnt 

The  ftultieaahoun,'but  neilber  waS-cmiewmmg. 

MU.TOII. 

Blam«j  reproof,  and  upkraiiing,  are  always  ad- 
dressed dlieetly  lo  the  Individual  in-  peamn ;  reproachj 
eoneure,  and  eemdemn^tion,  are  aoineiimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addresaed  at  all  to 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
bUunee  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reprovee  his  child,  or 
one  Mend  upbraide  another,  he  directs  hisdiscouiseto 
him  to  exprem  bis  disapprobation.  A  man  wilf  always 
be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices  he  com- 
mits, however  he  may  fkncy  himself  screened  from 
their  observation ;  *  The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed 
In  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  wlU  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.*— Roobrs.  Writen 
ceneure  each  other  in  their  publications ; 

Men  may  csmhts  thine  (weakness) 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  firom  me,  than  in  tliyseif  was  found. 

MlLTOH 

The  condoct  of  Individuals  Is  sometinMS  condemned  by 
tb  e  puMick  at  Isrge ;  *  They  who  approve  my  cmiduct  in 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
who  condemn  It*— Spbctator. 

Blame,  r^roaeh,  upbraid,  and  condeeen,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ourselves ;  reproof  and  eenoure  are  applied  to 
others:  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence > 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesaca,  and 
upbraid  or  cMdcaia  us  for  our  ilns. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  Name  or  censure  Is  implied  by  both  thaae 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  miMer  than  the  latter. 
By  repreheneion  the  personal  independence  Is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  tlie  case  of  reproof:  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  rrprehmjeion ;  but 
children  only  or  such  aa  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  repreheneion  anioiinia 
to  little  more  than  peering  aa  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  condoct  or  another ;  *  When  a  man  feels  the 
repreheneion  of  a  fKend,  seconded  by  hto  own  heart, 
he  la  easily  heated  into  resentmeot.*-~^onRsoic.  iZe- 
pDM/addsto  therMreAmstMi  an  unfHendly  addresa 
to  the  offender  ;*  There  ia  an  ol»lk|ue  way  of  repro^ 
whkih  takes  off  fVom  the  sharpness  of  it.*— Stbblb. 
The  master  of  a  achoot  may  l>e  ezpoapd  to  the  repro- 
heneion  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety: 
his  scholars  are  sul^act  U»  bis  frequent  repro^. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 
REBUKE. 

Check  derives  Its  figurative  signification  from  the 
eft«e4!-ina<«,  a  movement  in  the  game  of  chess,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  ad  versary  ftom  making  a  further  move ; 
whence  to  cheek  signifira  to  stop  tlie  course  of  a  per 
son,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  authority ; 
ckide  is  in  Saxon  eidan,  probably  connected  withcyUon 
to  scold;  reprimand  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
svUable  repri  and  mand,  in  Latin  stands  to  commend, 
signifying  not  to  commend ;  reprove,  in  French  rs- 
prouver,  Latin  reprobo^  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllaUe  re  and  prebo,  signifying  to  find  the  contrary  of 
good,  that  is,  to  find  bad.  to  blame ;  rebuke  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  buke,  in  French  bouche  the  month, 
signifying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one*s  dffapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  penon  is  ekecked  that  he  may  not  contlnne  to  do 
what  is  oflbnsive ;  he  is  chidden  fbr  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  forward 
peopte  require  to  be  cAaciBsd,  that  they  may  not  beeomn 

I  hatn  when  vke  can  bolther  aifamema, 
And  Tlnnt  lias.no  longua  todbsdk  her  pride. 

MlUSPR. 

Thon^eN  people  are  cktdden  when  thcj  give  hurt 
proofkof  their  carelessness;  *Wbat  had  be  to  do 
cMds  at  waBV^StUkMJUUAMM. 
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Ill 


Feople  an  eftaeted  by  MtkNw  ud  kmki,  m  wtll  as 


But  if  a  clam^rauB  vlie  ptebeten  Toas. 

Him  witli  rtfro0f  he  ekeeJ^d,  or  lam'd  with  Mows. 

Pora. 
Thef  are  tkiiim  hyVorda  ooly:  a  timid  penon  ta 
aaailf  dkMftarf;  the  waot  even  of  due  eDOourafement 


wUl  werv9  to  damp  hb  icMliidoii :  the  yooof  are  per- 
petually iaUtaif  into  invfularitiei  whkfa  nqoira  to  be 


Hb  bouM  was  known  to  all  the  vafrant  train, 
He  ekid  their  wanderinfi,  but  relievM  their  pain. 

GOUWHITH. 

To  chide  marka  a  etronger  degree  of  diaplenaure  than 
ntprnaoMd,  and  u^rimMnd  than  rqtrov  or  rebuke  ;  a 
peraoo  may  chide  or  reprimand  In  anger,  he  reproves 
and  rekukee  with  eoolneM:  great  offencee  call  forth 
thidinge ;  omlaelons  or  mietakee  occasion  or  require  a 
reprtmemd;  *This  aoit  of  language  waa  very  eeverely 
reprimaMded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
*•  that  be  spoke  In  contempt  of  the  court*'  '—Addison 
AMD  STKaLa.  Irregulariiies  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof:  *  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whcNn  be  repronee^  will  always  have  tlie  satisftc- 
tlon  of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness.*— John- 
aoN.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke; 
« With  all  the  Infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore ;  and  hia  rebukes  were  mild  when  their  provoca- 
thma  weregreat'- Rlaie. 

Chiding  and  rejnitnemdinf  are  employed  for  offences 
against  the  Individual,  and  In  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  ezisu  in  the  station  of  the  parties ;  a  child 
is  chid  by  his  parant;  a  servant  is  rq^aunded  by  his 


Repreving  and  r^mMng  have  less  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritnal  mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  r^uke  thoae 
whoae  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine : 
the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for  his 
heinous  offences  against  his  Maker :  our  Saviour  re- 
plied Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  soeech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 

Accnse^  in  Latin  seevss,  compounded  of  se  or  ad 
and  enso  or  eeaus.  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  charge^  from  the  w<ml  cargo  a  burden,  signines 
10  lay  a  burden ;  inkpeaek^  in  French  empechsr  to  hinder 
Of  disturb,  compounded  of  en  or  m  and  ^es  the  foot, 
signifles  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other; arraign,  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  dgnlfles  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribunal. 

The  Idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  Is  common 
to  these  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularty  to  crimes,  but  it  is  abn  applied  to  every 
apecies  of  oflfcnce ;  eAar^  may  be  applied  to  crimes, 
but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct; we  accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we  charge  him 
with  dishonescy. 

JlccMse  Is  profieriy  a  fbrmal  action ;  charge  is  an  in- 
Ibrmal  action ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  thieir  aeeusa- 
Han  la  proved  In  a  court  of  Judicature  to  be  true  or 
fiilse;  '  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen,  hiid  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  Improbability 
of  an  secaMtisn,  by  wblcb  he  was  charged  with  an 
iotent  lo  commit  a  murder  that  couM  produce  no  ad- 
vantage.'—JoBnaoN  ilAfs  ef  Savage).  Any  person 
nay  be  charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either  sub- 
aundated  or  retaiedin  the  Judgement  of  a  third  per- 


-  -  ,  '  Nor  waa  this  irregularity  the  only  charae  which 
Lord  "ryreonnel  braogfat  against  him.  Having  given 
hhn  a  colEectlon  of  valoaMe  books  ataniped  with 
his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a  abort  time  azpoaed  for  sale.'— JoHNaoa  {Ltfa  of 
Savage), 

tmpeaek  and  arra^  are  both  apeetea  of  aecusMg; 
the  Ibrmer  in  appHcaoon  to  statesmea  and  state  eon- 
cenn,  the  latter  In  regard  to  the  general  eondoct  or 
prineiplas ;  with  tMadOlMnGe,  that  he  who  impeaehas 
only ssscrta  the  galkbut  does  not  determine  it;  but 
Iboae  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselTea  ta  de- 
dda:  itataBnen  un  ta^psacAsd  for  mlademeanotua  In 


the  administration  of  goTcnmwnt;  *  Arlatoglton,  whh 
revengeAii  cunning,  impeashsd  several  courtiers  and 
Intimates  of  the  tvrant.'— Cumberland.  Klnts  ar- 
raign governours  of  provinces  and  subordinate  princea, 
and  In  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  he- 
fore  mock  tribilto^:  ow  Saviour  was  srra^fa«d  before 
Pilate;  and  creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
arraign  their  Creator ;  *  O  the  faMXpresslble  borroar 
that  will  aaize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he  sianda  or- 
ro^^asd  at  the  bar  of  Divine  Juatice.'—8oDTB. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURR 
To  aesase  («.  TeJSceuse)  la  only  to  aasert  the  guilt 
of  another ;  to  eensure  (v.  TV  Censwre)  ia  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  .  We  accuse  only  to  make  known  the 
ofience,  to  provoke  inquiry;  we  esfuwe  In  order  to 
Inflict  a  punishraenL  An  acnisa<c9»  may  be  false  or 
true ;  a  eensure  mild  or  aevere.  It  Is  extremely  wrong 
to  acoiss  another  without  auflklent  grounds ;  '  If  the 
person  accused  makethMa  Umocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  the  aoeuesr  is  hnmediately  put  to  an 
ignominloua  death.*— Swirr.  But  still  worse  to  een- 
sure blm  without  the  rouai  substantial  grounds;  *  A 
ataiesman,  who  Is  poaseaed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  eensurers  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  good  writer  regardshiscriticks.'— Adduon. 

Every  one  is  nt  liberiy  to  occsm  another  of  offenees 
which  he  knows  him  for  acertalnty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censurs  who  are  not  authorised  fay  their 
age  or  station.  Jieeusing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  offences,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for  censure ; 
*  Mr.  Locke  accuses  those  of  great  negligence  who 
discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  la 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.'— Budgell.  'If  any 
man  measure  hb  words  by  his  heart,  and  speak  as  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kiiidne«s  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  be  can 
hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding.'— 

TiLLOTSON. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  eensure  (v.  7b  Aeeuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
«aisiadv«rCorcriti«tse;  one  may  alw^seeantre  when 
one  animadverts  or  eriUeises:  antmadvert,  in  Latin 
animadeerU,  i.  e.  animuM  verts  ad,  sicnifies  lo  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  In  thb  caae,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  It:  to  oHMeise,  from  the  Greek 
Kfivis  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  Judgement  upon  an- 
other. 

To  eensure  and  animainsrt  are  both  pemonal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  trisitism  is  directed  lo 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

OnMitn'ag  consists  in  finding  some  Aiult  real  or  s«i>- 
posed ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Animadvert  consists  In  suggestinx  some  errour  or  im- 
propriety: it  refere  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dbpuie ;  eritieism  C4>nabt8  In  minutely  examining  the 
intrinsick  characteristicks,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individunlly,  or  the  whole  collectively ;  it  reftia 
to  mattere  of  science  and  learning. 

To  eensure  requires  no  more  than  simple  asuertion : 
its  Justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authoritv  of 
the  individual :  *  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  k)Oked  upon  as  an 
ldk)(.'— Addison.  jfiMiadversisns  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons ;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedinn  or  (pinions  of  othera  must  state  some 
grounds  tor  their  objections;  'I  wish,  Sir,  yon  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  anmodesrt  frequently  npon  the 
fklse  taste  the  town  b  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.'— Stbxlb.  Critieism  b  altogether  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative :  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decompoaes,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  aaserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  '  It  b  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  eritkise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
haa  not  dbtlnguiahed  himself  by  hb  own  perform^ 
aaeas.*— A»msoif. 

The  ofllce  of  the  eansurar  b  the  eaaiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  Impertlnenee,  It  may  be  performed  for  the 
Mrpoae  of  tndulglnc  an  ancry  or  imperioua  temper. 
The  taak  of  antmadosrtni^la  delleate;  It  mav  be  re- 
aorted  to  for  the  tndnlgence  of  an  overweening  self- 
concelL   The  offlce  of  a  eriiick  b  both  arduous  and 
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honoarable ;  It  cannot  be  fiUed  by  any  one  Ineompeicnt 
for  tbe  charge  without  ezpoaing  his  arrogance  and  folly 
lo  merited  contempt 

TO  CENSURE,  CAKP,  CAVIL. 

Cnuure  has  the  same  general  meaning  bb  given  in 
the  precedina  aniclee  (v.  Tb  jiecu^e) ;  carp.  In  Latin 
carpo,  slgniflee  to  pluck ;  eavi7,  in  French  caviUer, 
in  Latin  caviUor^  from  cavUlwn  a  hollow  roan,  and 
emu9  hollow,  efgniAee  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
In  speech. 

To  eensutt  respects  positive  erronrs ;  to  carp  and 
ca«i7  have  regard  to  what  Is  trivial  or  Imaginary ;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errours  In  persons ;  tbe  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  thinp.  Centurt  are  frequently 
necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority  to  use 
them ;  a  good  fhther  wiU  eeiunre  bis  children  when 
their  conduct  to  cmuurabU :  but  censure  may  likewise 
be  frequently  unjust  and  frivolous ;  *  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  ownintegrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
to  despise  the  little  ee$uuree  of  Ignorance  and  malice.*— 
Bin>«KLL.  Carping  and  euvUUng  are  resorted  to  only 
to  indulge  Ill-nature  or  self-conceit :  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  others: 
those  wlio  contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  Air  argument : 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion ;  Mt  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carping^  if  a  gentleman  or  roan  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.*— Stkblb.  Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  *  Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laxl- 
ness  and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  tlie  lieathen  mythology  Honius  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Noz  andfiomnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.*— Adoisom. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 

Jinimadvereion  (v.  TV  Censure)  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  Implies  scrutiny  and  Judgement, 
wnetber  for  or  against;  and  stricture^  from  tbe  Latin 
strietura  and  strings  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  Investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
We  smimadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  them ;  we  criticise  a  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  iniperfcciinos 
and  beauties;  we  pass  strictures  on  publick  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuring  them 
partfally. 

Animadoersions  are  too  personal  lo  be  Impartial ; 
eonsequently  they  are  seldom  Just;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
emploved  in  an  indiflbrent  sense ;  <  These  things  fail 
undbra  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  animadioersion  for  tlie  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.*— 
Btbklb.  Oritidsm  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature:  a  critick  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  his  office  to  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  less  Injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  seventy  than  from  the  laxity  of  criticism: 
» Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
blemish  be  roindtely  pointed  out  In  its  different  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
excellencies  and  faului  he  accurately  ascertained.*— 
Warton  .  Strictures  are  mostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
•pleen ;  like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
superficial  to  be  entitled  to  derlous  notice ;  but  this  term 
Is  also  used  in  kn  indifferent  sense  for  cursory  critical 
remarks ;  *  To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures^  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
prsise  of  excellence.*— JoHHsoM. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  thepe  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct Df  others,  but  ll»e  csmplaint^  from  the  verb  to  com- 
plain. Is  moeliy  made  In  matters  that  pcraonalty  affect 
file  complainant ;  the  accusation  (e.  to  Accuse)  Is  made 
of  matters  in  general,  but  expr>cialiy  those  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
ladTCBB ;  an  aoeusaJUon  to  made  for  tbe  sake  of  ascer- 


taining the  fkctor  bringing  to  punishment.  A  compUsatl 
may  be  fHvolous;  an  aceusaJUon  fUse.  people  la 
subordinate  stations  shouki  be  careful  to  give  no  cause 
for  complaint ;  *  On  this  occasion  (of  an  interview  with 
Addison),  Pope  made  hto  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  and  opposed.*— 
JoBKsoii.  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  person  fVom  the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevo- 


lent ;  '  With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual 
accusation  and  sti  " 


I  stubborn  self-defence.*— Jobhson. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  fbeling,  but  also 
expressing  dissatisfliction  with  some  person  or  thiof. 
To  ;liid  fauU  mitk  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  fkulL 
either  in  some  person  or  thing ;  lo  blame  is  said  only  of 
the  person ;  ei0Jeet  to  applied  lo  the  thing  only :  we  find 
fauU  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour;  we  find  fituU 
icitk  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  wc  blame 
a  person  for  hto  temerity^  or  his  Improvidence ;  we« 
object  to  a  measure  that  to  proposed.  We  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  to 
tliat  which  to  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matteia 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste ;  blams  and  object  f«, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  ot^cts. 
Finding  fault  to  ofren  tbe  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  and 
wlm  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever  comes 
In  tlielr  way ;  '  Traal-coroedy  you  have  yourself  found 
fault  with  very  Jusuy.*— Budgbll.  Blame  to  a  matter 
of  discretion;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correct; 
'  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame,* 
—South.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity ;  some  capriciously  olject  to  that  which  to 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons ;  '  Men 
in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negaUve  ride, 
to  oijcet^  and  foretel  difficulties.*— Ba.con. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  o^'eet,  from  ob  and  jocio  to  cast,  to  lo  cast  in4he 
way ;  to  oppose  to  to  place  in  tbe  way ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  original  difference,  except  that  casting  to 
a  mora  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  to  a 
more  premeditated  action ;  which  distinction,  at  tbe 
same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  Is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  steadify  against  it:  one  otfjects  to  ordinary  mattei* 
tlMt  require  no  reflection;  one  opposes  matters  that  call 
for  deliberation,  and  aflbrd  serious  reasons  for  and 

Sainst:  a  parent  oljeets  to  his  child's  learning  the 
issicks,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streeU ;  hp  opposes 
lito  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  the  clr- 
cumsunces  not  desirable :  we  object  to  a  thing  from  « 
our  own  particular  feelings;  we  oppose  niMng  because 
we  Judge  It  Improper ;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;   *  About  this  time,  fin  Archbtohop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  bythe 
Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  English.*- Tra- 
wniTT.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  lo  assign, 
at  least,  a  r.»son  for  their  opposition; 
*T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 
She  *d  hear  to  no  excuse  in  prose. — Swift. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 
The  efr^eeCton  (».  nemur)  to  here  general ;  It  compre- 
hends both  the  diffleultif  and  the  exception^  which  are 
but  species  of  the  MeUion :  the  objeetion  and  the  difi- 
cuUu  are  started ;  the  exertion  is  made :  the  objection 
to  a  thing  to  in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  desi- 
rable; but  the  difficultf  to  that  which  renders  it  leas 
practicable;  there  to  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serloua  risk ;  '  I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  beomiued,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  ©ty'eelwa.*— Port.  Tbe  want  of 
means  to  bciin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  are 
aerious  dtffieultiee ;  '  In  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  that  of  Christianitv, 
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fMnitut  mwy  occiir.*-~>BLAiR«  In  applicaition  to 
■oral  or  iDldtectual  mibjecu,  tbe  objution  Interferes 
with  ooe*s  declsloii ;  tbe  difieultw  cauwa  perplexity  la 
the  mind ;  '  Tbey  mtetake  digumUiM  for  impouibili- 
tiei ;  a  penilBlous  mlatake  certainly,  and  the  more  per- 
■Icioiia.  for  that  men  are  Midom  convinced  till  tneir 
conTlctionB  do  them  no  good.'— South.  *  There  is  ever 
between  ail  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
apetch  Is  the  •<tr«e<<f»i  and  not  the  decision;  and  that 
ll  is  alter  refuted.'— Bacoh. 

Tbe  ejection  and  exception,  both  respect  tlie  nature, 
the  moral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing ; 
bat  tlie  ehfectiem  may  be  frivolous  or  serious ;  the  ex- 
UfUen  is  something  serious:  the  ol^eetion  is  positive ; 
Ihe  exception  Is  relatively  considered,  that  is,  Uie  thing 
axeepUi  ftom  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  conse- 
quently ejected  to.  O^ecUene  are  madesometlmes  to 
propoaals  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
ment :  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou- 
ble find  an  ea^  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
making  ekjeetiene  to  every  proposition;  *  Whoever 
makes  such  okiectimiM  against  an  hypothesis,  hath  a 
right  to  be  beard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
will.*— Buaarr.  Lawyers  make  exceptiene  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufflciently  substantiated : 
*  When  they  deride  our  ceiemonies  as  vain  and  frlvo- 
kws,  werelt  hard  to  apply  their  exaptione^  even  to  those 
rivil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation,  In  parlia- 
ment, and  all  courts  of  Justice,  are  used.^— Crammkr. 
In  all  ei^agemenls  entered  Inio,  It  is  necessary  to  miike 
ixapCtMM  to  the  parties,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
oxceptionmbU  in  tJieir  characters:  the  present  promis- 
CQons  diflualon  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders 
la  very  okiectMnahU  on  many  grounds  ;  the  course  of 
leading,  which  they  commonly  pursue,  Is  without  ques- 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY 
To  centradiet^  tmax  tlie  Latin  contra  and  dictam^  sig- 
■Mes  a  speech  against  a  speecb ;  to  oppoee^  in  French 
eppoter^  Latin  evpeeni^  perfect  of  oppono  from  opwob 
and  pono^  stgnlflies  to  throw  in  the  wav  or  against  a 
thing ;  to  dmy,  in  French  dniMr,  Latin  dcnego^  is  com- 
pounded of  de,  n«,  and  age  or  dieo,  signifying  to  say  no. 


To  contradict,  as  the  oriein  of  the  word  sufflcientiv 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and  is 
timfore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  useil  in  a  gene- 


nl  or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  contradictory  which,  in  all  their  terms,  are 
■MMt  completely  oppoeeA  to  each  other ;  as  '  All  men 
are  liars ;'  *  No  men  are  liars.*    A  connJtrejiiction 


aarily  supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necemarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition ;  a  person  may  unintentionally  cvn- 
iradict  hunaelf,  as  Is  IVequently  the  case  with  liars ; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
knowing  what  either  has  asserted;  *The  Jews  bohl 
that  in  case  two  rabbles  should  contradict  one  another, 
ihey  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  eontradictorp  amwr 
lions  of  both.*— Sotrra. 

But  although  contradietinf  must  be  more  or  less 
veibal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term,  the 
eontradietion  may  be  implied  la  the  action  rather  Uuin 
In  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
eontradicto  the  s!anders  of  his  enemies ;  *  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  of  contradicting  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.'~ADmsoif .  In  this  application,  contra- 
dict and  oppooe  are  clearly  distinguished  Aom  each 
other.  80  likewise  in  personal  disputes  eontradietion 
implies  oppoeiUon  only  as  fbr  as  relate*  to  tho  words ; 
oppoeingt  on  the  other  band,  comprehends  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diveralty  in  the 
ve  may  eontradia  from  necessity,  or  in  sdf- 
j  we  oppoee  from  eonvictton,  or  a  less  bonour- 
aMe  nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  negative ;  we 
oppoee  by  means  of  aqpiment  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
breach  of  poiiteneas  ever  to  eontradia  flaUy ;  h  Is  a 
vk  latkNi  of  the  moral  law  to  si^ass  without  the  most 


That  tongue 

laapir'd  wlttaMii£radtc(t4m  durst  oppoea 

A  third  part  of  the  gods.— Mxltoh. 

Tn  eMiradMC  and  to  dsay  may  be  b( 

wodm  of  verbal  oppuaitlon,  but  one  eontradicU  an  a»- 

■srtion,  and  donue  a  Act;  the  contradiction  Implies 

Aa  aMUng  opoM  penooTa  aotteiiiy  or  opiokm  ai    ' 


dt 


that  of  another;  the  dental  impUea  die  maintaining  a 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  imi 
nuationa  of  othen.  Contradicting  is  commonly  em 
ployed  In  speculative  matters;  'If  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  In  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
dozen  contradictere.'—Smirr.  Denying  In  mattere  of 
personal  interest;  '  One  of  the  company  began  to  rally 
uim  (an  tnlldel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shl|rtioard,  whtea 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
lie  on  both  skies,  and  ended  in  a  duel.'— Asdisoh.  Dm 
tewing  may,  however,  be  croptoyed  as  well  as  contra- 
dtcttng  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  denp  the 
general  truth  of  the  position  by  contradicting  tbe  parti- 
cular assenionsof  tlie  Individuals ; '  In  the  Socratic  way 
of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  ad- 
vances; in  the  Arisiotellc,  you  are  still  denying  and 
eoiUradicting  aome  part  or  other  of  what  be  says.' — 
AnmsoH. 

When  eontradia  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  modb  of  opposition^  as  we  may  most  efleclu- 
ally  sppM0  a  person  by  eontradicting  what  lie  asserts; 
but  eontradiaion  does  not  necessarily  imply  oppooi- 
tion;  the  former  to  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the  latter 
ccmiprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  to  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppoeCf  firom  conviction  or  some  petsonal 
feeling  of  a  less  honoiiraMe  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  It  to  but  reasona- 
ble to  eontradia  tbe  charge;  okt)ectionable  measures  ^ 
may  call  for  opposUiony  but  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
abstain  from  eppoeing  what  we  cannot  prevent 

Contradict  to  likewise  used  in  denvlng  what  to  hii|l 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  eontradict' 
ingf  in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction  respecti 
indifferent  niauera ;  denying  to  always  used  in  matten 
of  immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  to  employed  for  correcting  others;  de- 
nying to  used  to  clear  one's  self:  we  may  eontradia 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufflcient  ground  for  «antra- 
dicting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  an 
unAur  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW. 

Deny  (v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  senat 
of  dtsoim  when  applied  to  peraons ;  dteewn,  that  Is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analcfy  to 
deny  when  appUed  to  things. 
In  the  first  case  deny  h  said  with  regard  to  one'a 


knowledge  of  of  connexion  with  a  person ,       ^ 

on  the  other  hand  to  a  term  of  Inner  ImpcMt,  ineludfa^ 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  to  said  of  thoso  who  are  not  related ;  the  latter 
of  snch  only  as  are  related.  Peter  dented  our  Saviour; 
'  We  may  deny  God  In  all  those  acts  that  are  moral^r 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes  In  which  wo 
act  our  confemkms  or  denlato  of  him.*— Soim.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  Justified  in  dieotening  hto  ehlM 
let  hto  vices  be  ever  so  enormous;  a  chihTcan  never 
dieovn  its  parent  In  any  case  without  vlolallng  tbo 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  to  said  in  regard  to  thlofi 
that  concern  othen  as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only 
m  regard  to  what  to  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  whten 
one  to  personally  concerned.  A  person  deatee  that 
there  to  any  truth  In  the  assertion  of  another;  *  The 
Earl  of  Straflbrd  positively  dented  the  words.*— Cla 
KxiiDOii.  He  disowns  all  paiticipation  hi  any  afflUr ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  rJahn  dissmi, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

DSTSBK. 


We  may  deny  havlnc  seen  a  thing;  we  m. 

that  we  did  It  oursdvea.    Our  veracity  to  often  the 


only  thing  lihpUcated  in  a  dental ;  our  guilt,  Inn. 

or  honour  are  hnplicated  in  what  we  dioown,    A  wt. 

ness  dento  what  to  stated  as  a  ftwt;  tbe  aoensed  pony 

disowns  what  to  laid  to  hto  ehaiye. 
A  dem'cl  to  employed  only  Ar  outward  aetkMS  oi 

events;  that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied;  dt^ 

owning  ertends  to  whatever  we  ean  own  or  poosesii 

we  may  disown  our  feeUngs^our  name,  our  ooomb- 

•        and  the  like. 

ftians  deny  tbe  cbatfBi  whtoh  are  broi 
tbe  gospel  by  Its  enemies;  *lf,  Uke  Zeno, 
11  walk  about  and  yetdei^  there  to  nay  bn 


oral  eoHtitiiiod  ftff  Aatt- 
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cvr  a,  and  were  a  At  companion  for  thoee  who,  faavliif  a 
conceit  they  are  dead,  caniHit  be  convicted  unto  the 
■ocieiy  of  the  living.'— BaowH.  The  apoeUes  would 
never  disown  the  character  which  they  held  as  mea- 
■engenofCliiiBt; 
gouieUmea  lest  man  should  quite  Us  pow*r  ^mmm, 
He  UiSkea  that  power  to  UenibUngnationa  known. 

Jbmvm. 


Disdaim  and  disown  are  holh  . 
tng  the  individual  wtio  is  the  agent:  to  dMclatm  is  lo 
throw  off  a  ei4i««i,  as  to  iiMVwn  is  not  to  admitas  one'e 
own :  84  ciotm,  ftom  the  Latin  ci«NM,  aignlllBs  to  do- 
daie  with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  aa  our  own;  so 
ID  iutUim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  poaitiTe  tone,  to 
tfve  una  efom ;  ihia  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  H*- 
m,  which  may  be  perfbrmed  by  insinuatioa,  or  by  the 
laere  abeuining  to  own.  ,       ^ 

Be  who  feels  himself  dkgraced  by  the  actions  that 
««  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  fauiUy,  wiU  lie  ready  to 
difciam  the  very  name  which  be  bears  in  common 
with  the  offending  party ; 

The  thing  cali'd  life,  with  eaae  I  can  diaeUdm, 

And  ihiul  It  over-sold  to  purchaM  fhme.— Drtoeh. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  hnpels  men  to  disown  their 
Mlationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  external 
nttk  and  condition ; 

Here  Prlam*s  son,  Delphobus,  he  found: 
He  scarcely  knew  hiiu,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blusliiiig  lo  be  known. 

Drtokn. 

An  honest  mind  will  diselaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
It  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself;  the  fear  of  ridicule  some- 
times makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  redound 
to  his  honour:  'Very  few  among  tliose  who  proftifls 
thema-lves  Chrisliaus,  disclaim  all  concern  for  Uieir 
souls,  duown  the  auihorily,  or  renounce  the  ezpecU- 
tfona  of  the  gospel —Rooaas. 

To  disavow  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is  not  The  dua- 
vowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  Uiu  denial  is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  ionuer  is  made  voluntarily  and  un- 
asked for,  the  latter  is  alwsys  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge :  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  liiierest 
where  uuth  only  is  concerned ;  we  dsnf  in  matters  of 
Mrsonai  iuttotest  where  the  character  ur  feelings  are 
Implicated. 

What  is  disaoowsd  Is  generaUy  in  support  of  truth ; 
what  b  dsnisd  may  ot\en  be  in  direa  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  baa 
been  erroneously  auribuled  to  it ;  '  Dr.  Solander  disa- 
vows s6me  of  thuse  narrations  (in  HawKeswortli's 
wyages),  or  at  least  decUres  them  to  be  grossly  niisre- 
presented.*— Bkattuc.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
Smies  what  be  knows  to  be  tnie  tram  a  fear  of  tho 
consequences;  'The  king  now  dsnied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio,  by  public  proclama> 
tions.'— RoasRTSOM.  Many  penMiis  have  disavowed 
being  tlie  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius ;  the  real  authors  whoiiave  denisd 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubUeas  they  have)  availed 
Ibemwivea  of  the  subterfuge,  that  since  it  was  th«  offidr 
of  several,  no  one  individuaUy  could  caU  hhuaelf  the 
Mthor. 


TO  CONTROVERT,  DIBPUTB. 

Cantrovorty  compounded  of  the  Latin  csntra  and 
MTto,  signlflea  to  turn  against  another  In  discourse,  or 
dUeet  one*a  self  againat  another. 

Disfutt,  in  Latin  dismOo,  ftom  du  and  »iils, 
flea  llteraHy  to  think  dlArenUy.  or  to  call  in  question 
Sw  oniaioSl  of  another,  which  k  the  aaoae  that  brh«i 
It  In  cloaest  alliance  wkh  eonirsmsrtiM. 

To  somtroosH  baa  fegard  to  speculative  potata;  to 
ditpwts  reapecta  mattera  of  fhet:  there  la  more  of  oppo- 
tSminemUrovsrtt;  mose  of  doubt  in  dt«irtMi#  .•• 
I^lst controverts^^ skepttek diyt»^ ;  t^  P^msal 
I«i  BttMimeattnithaof  tiM  GoapeTbave  been  att  con- 
Sw«rlsd  hi  their  turn  by  the  aelf^uOclent  inquirttrj 
rrbetaoUahingef  Dunkhrk  was  ao  eagerly  hiatoled 

i!SducednehaUeSge.»-BuDaiLL.    The  authenticity 
WtiM  BiWe  llaelf  hna  bean  ^gFji^, 
Mlvlduala;  the aiiatMieo  of  a  God  bgr  itil 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute^ 

MyprtM^awMbkoCI 


Qmtroversv  is  worse  than  an  nnprofltaUe  taaa ; 
Instead  of  eliciting  truth,  It  does  but  expose  thf>  failings 
of  the  parties  engaeed ;  » How  cometh  it  to  oass  that 
we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  th« 
church  is  so  much  troubled  1  If  men  had  been  wilUtif 
to  learn,  all  these  eontroversiss  might  have  died  tiia 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.*— Hooaan. 
Disputing  Is  not  so  personal,  and  oonaequentiy  not  m 
objectionable:  we  never  controvert  any  point  wlthoot 
seriously  and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose  the  notion* 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispnts  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  tiie  desire  of  informatioo : 
Uienloglans  and  politicians  are  Uie  greatest  eontrover- 
sialisU :  it  la  the  busbiess  of  men  in  general  to  die 
puts  whatever  ought  not  lo  be  taken  for  granted; 
'The  earth  is  now  placed  so  eonveulendy  that  planlt 
tiirive  and  flourish  In  it,  and  animals  live ;  this  la 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dis^ts,'— BanrucT. 
When  dispuU  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  li  eeases  tn 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  comea 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  argue  {v.  Argus). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNaXTESTIONABLE,  INDIS- 
PUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 
TndMbitahU  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt  (vhlo 
Doubt)  \  unquestionabUy  admitting  of  no  fuestHm 
(t>.  Douht)\  indisputable^  admitting  of  no  dispute 
Iv.  To  controvert);  undeniable,  not  to  be  dentrd 
(v.  To  deny,  disown);  incontrovertible,  not  to  bo 
controverted  (v.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  eignlfies  not  to  be  broken,  d«?siroy«»d, 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opiwsed  to  uncw- 
uinty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absohite  certainty,  for 
they  all  express  tiie  strong  persua«lon  of  a  person's 
mind  rather  tiian  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing : 
when  a  fact  Is  supported  by  auch  evidence  aa  admits 
of  n<i  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable;  '  A  full 
or  a  tiiin  iMMine  will  indubitably  expre4«s  the  sense  of  a 
majority.'— Hawkksworth.  When  the  truth  of  an 
amertion  rests  on  tiie  autiiority  of  a  man  wliose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  unhnpeached,  It  is  termed 
iwifl««tioiicftZ«  authority;  •  Fmm  the  unjuestionabU 
documents  and  dictates  of  tiie  hiw  of  nature,  I  shall 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  simw 
gratitude.'— i*ooTH.  When  a  thing  la  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniabU ;  '  So  undeniable  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.  the 
hardness  of  our  duly),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.'— 
Sonrn.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  aa 
eitiier  Uue  or  fhlae,  witliout  dispute.  It  is  termed  iMdi>- 
putable;  'Truth,  knowing  tiie  indisvutable claUu  she 
has  to  all  Uiat  is  called  reason,  tiilnks  it  below  her  lo 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perty.*—South.  WJ>en  argunicuui  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  teroied  incontrovertible ;  '  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  lo  the 
incontrovertibU  rules  of  virtue.'— Blair.  And  when 
tiiey  have  never  been  ^ilsfaciorny  answered,  they  art 
termed  irrefragable;  'There  is  none  who  walks  so 
surcJy,  and  upon  such  irrefragabls  grounds  of  pra 
dance,  aa  he  who  la  religkius.*— Soctb. 


TO  ABOUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  orgne  te  to  adduce  argumenta  or  reasons  ii 
Bupport  of  o&e*s  position :  to  dumMe«,in  Latin  dinutm, 
compounded  of  dM  and  puis,  signifles  to  ihink  dilfei 
entiy,in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opt 
nion;  to  debate,  in  French  debaUre,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  qrllable  de  and  battre,  to  beat  or  flgh^ 
sItQiflM  lo  contend  for  and  againat. 

0*0  ar#ns  la  to  defend  one*s  self;  diepuU  to  oppoaa 
cnotker ;  to  debate  is  to  diepuU  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  hi  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofb  in  aapport  of  an  aasertkm ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  la  to  defend  a  poaltion  against  him :  to  dispmta 
a  tbii«  la  to  advance  oMections  against  a  position ;  to 
dtsMtswItli  a  peiaon  fa  to  aiancAdections  againat  faM 
pudtiona,  to  attempt  to  refbte  tiien ;  a  iebau  la  a  dis^ 
•Hinlisii  b«kl  bf  manf.  To  argm  doaa  not  naeea- 
inrfly.aappoaa«convlctlanoB  the  part  of  die  ar^nsr. 
that  what  he  deAnda  la  tree;  nor  a  real  difibrence  m 
In MaofvwMat;  tacwmmiam.  have  each  «i 
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Kehinf  uimientlly  fiir  an  mwMnf,  that  they  will 
asenipt  to  prove  what  nobody  deniM;  and  hi  looie 
eates  the  term  vrguB  may  be  lued  in  tlie  lenae  of  ad- 
iuciiif  nmmvM  more  for  the  purpoae  of  produeing 
■Mtual  coufirmatloB  and  illuatration  of  truth  than  for 
the  detectioD  of  falsehood,  or  the  qoeationing  of  opl- 
alont; 

Of  food  and  evil  much  they  er/ncd  thM.^Mu.Toii. 
To  diMpmU  alwaya  nippoaes  an  opposition  to  lome  per- 
toD,  but  not  a  aincere  opporftkm  to  the  thing:  for  we 
■ay  iufyJ*  that  wUch  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  dwp«lf  withooe  wholsof  difibrent  senti- 
■Mnls:  to  dthau  presupposes  a  multitude  of  clashing 
or  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue  for 
the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues  diafute  for 
the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  dehale 
tat  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  Aom  any 

'^  r  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 


jtrgwmmUatum  is  a  dangerous  propensityf  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  in  society ;  no 
one  shook!  set  such  a  value  on  bis  opinions  as  to  ob- 
trude the  defence  of  them  on  tliose  who  are  unlnter- 
e«sd  in  the  question ;  *  PuMick  orgning  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  Uie  miuds,  but  to  whet  tlie  wits  of 
hefetkfcs.*— DttCAY  or  Pibtt.  Dupntatien^  as  a  scho- 
tastick  exercise,  is  well  fined  to  exert  the  reasoning 
|iowera  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  uiihallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskiird  to  argMA,  in  dupuU  yet  k>ud, 
BoM  without  caution,  without  lionouri  proud. 

f  ALCOHKR. 

ihkatimg  \n  Parliament  Is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  oppouil<m,  expects  the  greatest  applause ; 
The  murmur  ceasM :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  lnvok*d  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  depots 
Had  been  reBolv*d  before  it  was  too  late. 

DaTnaii. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

Te  eenralt,  in  French  eonsulUrj  Latin  cMintto,  is  a 
frequentative  of  anuMto,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther ;  to  deliberate^  in  French  delHerer^  Latin  deliherof 
compounded  of  de  and  /t6re,  or  Utra  a  balance,  idgo^ 
fles  to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Camsmltatiomg  always  require  two  persons  at  least ; 
ielibaratiama  require  many,  or  only  a  man*s  velf :  an 
faidii^daal  may  eonnU  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate:  advice  and  information  are 
^ven  and  received  in  eanauUatiane ;  '  UlyaKS  (as 
Booier  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  to  eensuU  Tiresias  Itow  he  should  return  to  bis 
country.*— AooisoN.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
tions, are  started  and  removed  in  deliberaUeme; 
*Molocb  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears Incensed  with  his  companions  for  losing  so  much ' 
time  as  even  to  deUberaU  upon  it*— Addisom.  We 
eonununicate  and  hear  when  we  cemeuU:  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberau :  those  who  have  to 
en-f»peraie  most  frequently  canauU  together ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  most  oooOy 


To  di6«te  («.  T»  argu^  and  to  emunU  equally  mark 
the  ansof  panring  orwlthboldinf  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  Bumy.  To  ds»ate  supposes  always 
a  oontrBTtety  of  opinfcm ;  to  delibarau  suppoaes  shnpily 
the  weighing  or  esthnatUig  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  oflered.  Where  many  penoos  have  the  ttberly 
of  ollbrlng  their  oplnhxis,  It  la  natural  lo  expect  that 
■kerowiUbedsfteCnv; 

To  seek  wtm  Neafor  now  the  chief  raaolvas; 
With  hhn  m  wholeaoine  eounads  to  debaU 
What  yet  lemalna  to  safo  the  aUiking  state. 

Font, 
oftn  that  la  eompHcated  and  qoaa- 
for  mature  deUbarotian  ; 

Wbn  onifa  lift  Is  hi  df»«<«^ 
The  JaJjB  can  na^  toe  hwg  daiberatt. 

DETvnr. 


fcla  lamaiitaMa  when  pasalon  gan  such  an  aseaadancy 
to  Ika  akid  of  aqy  MMb  M  >o  n«ke  Itbn  Mate  whieh 


coarse  of  conduct  he  shall  pnrsoe :  the  want  of  idk 
berationy  whether  in  private  or  pubnck  transactfons,  in 
a  more  IhiltAtl  source  of  mischief  than  abnost  any 
other.  ' 


TO  OPP06E,  AESIBT,  WITH8TAND, 
THWART. 

Oppeee  («.  7b  oft/sct,  eppoeey)  Is  the  general  tensi 
signifying  shnply  to  put  in  the  way;  reeist^  signifies 
liierally  to  stand  back,  away  fk-om,  or  against ;  with 
in  mtketamd  has  the  force  of  fw  la  raeiat ;  Owsrt,  frooa 
the  German  f  asr  cross,  signifies  lo  coom  acrosi. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  thef 
differ  in  the  ananner  and  the  circuoastanees.    To  sp- 


poae  simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objeeu^ 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
^rsonal  cnaracteristick :  we  may  sppose 
force  tu  force ;  or  tilings  may  be  e^—ed  t« 


Imply  any^rsonal  characteristick :  we  may  ofpeait 
reason  or  force  tu  force ;  or  tilings  may  be  eppeeed  t« 
each  other  which  are  in  an  oppoeite  dlrectiou,  as  « 
house  lo  a  church,  fiesiet  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  Ibfce  when  applied  to  persons ;  It  is  mostly  a  cul- 
{Mble  action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority: 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bod,  unlem  lu  case  i»f 
actual  self  defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  In  any 
(bnn,  as  when  we  opvose  a  penK>n*s  admittance  into  a 
iNMise  by  our  personal  eflort«;  or  we  opjfose  his  admi»> 
sion  Into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opiuionsk 
Hesistamee  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  seniles  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efibrts  of  stcef  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

Withstand  and  tkioert  are  modes  of  resistance  appll. 
cable  on^  to  conscious  arenls.  To  withstand  is  nega- 
tive; it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  withstands  the  entreaties  of  anotlier  t« 
comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  is  positive ;  it  if 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another :  tlnis,  humour 
some  people  ate  perpetually  thwartmg  the  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  thay^are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
apposiUan^  Whether  in  act  or  in  ipirit,  is  equally 
senseless :  none  but  conceited  or  tuibulent  people  art 
guilty  of  It; 

80  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 


WhUe  ours  defend. 


nhigh 
Ijandw 


while  the  Greeks 


avposa. 
Drtdk 


Ofpasitiemists  to  government  are  dangerous  members 
or  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  rssistaase  fea 
constitulM  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  aole  delfcbt 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 

Whom  we  resist.— Milton. 
*  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  rssi«(.*— Johnson.    It  Is  a  happy  thina 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  aUuremenls  of 


For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withetood 
Tir  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  10  blood. 

DRTnaw. 
It  Is  a  part  of  a  Christlaa*s  duty  to  bear  with  patlenca 
the  untoward  events  of  IHb  that  thwart  bis  purposes ; 
*  The  undeiauading  and  will  never  diaagread  (befort 
the  fUl) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  Owartad 
the  tacflnatloiiB  of  the  other.*— 8otm. 


TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 
CamfnU  and  r^rfs,  in  Latin  e«i0i<sand  r^fata^  art 
compoonded  of  sea  agaiaal,  re  privative,  and  /ats,  ob- 
aoleta  for  arjrus.  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to  argot 
the  contrary;  iiaprmH^  compounded  of  dis  privakivt 
and  areas,  algnlfies  to  prove  the  contrary ;  oppugn^  hi 
LaitaiifF«Vii#,8igBiaaato  fight  In  order  to  remove  or 


To  cm^M4  rsiftela  whtttoanmiiaotatlve;  r^M$ 
wbalispananal;  d<»rsos  whatever  Is  reprasentad  op 
f^itbtd;  ipyiyn  whatever  is  held  or  mainiahidd. 

An  aifument  is       *--••-  •—».-«...— 

chaiia  It  r^fuud  1 


is  csijwsd  by  proving  its  fUlaey ;  • 
id  by  provhif  ooa'a  liiiiofltnea;  aft 
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um:r\km\Bdispr^»d by  prarlnc  that Itli  fttoe;  t doe- 
trine  is  oppugiUd  by  a  edune  or  maoning. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easily  e^itfuud ;  calumnlea  may 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marreiloos  and  Incredible 
stories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  ditproved;  hecasies 
and  skeptical  notions  ouf  ht  to  be  oppugnsd. 

The  pemleious  doctrines  of  skepdcks,  though  often 
fnfvUd^  are  asoflen  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
•f  assurance  by  the  fkee-thinking,  and  I  might  say  the 
unthinking  few  who  imbM»  their  spirit; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  tearn'd  amfntey 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  hy  dispute.— Oeebrv 
It  ta  the  employment  of  libeillsis  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
la  a  manner  so  looae  and  indirect  as  to  preclude  tlie 
poasibillty  of  rvfntatUm  ;  *  Philip  of  Maoedon  r^fuud 
Wf  the  force  of  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.'— An- 
iDisoH.    It  would  be  a  fVuiiless  and  unthankful  task  to 
•ttemot  lo  di»pr9V9  all  the  statements  which  are  dr- 
culatea  In  a  common  newspaper , 
Han*8  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
I>lsease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train. 
And  death,  sad  ref\ige  from  the  storm  of  fate, 
The  fond  complaint,  mv  aong !  dM/rao«, 
And  Justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Collins. 
ftt  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  Aiiih  of 
CItf  Istlans ;  *  Ramus  was  one  of  the  flnt  oppugntrB  of 
the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  iimovations 
th»  quiet  of  the  schools.*— Johhsok 


TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK 

To  im%f»t%y  ftom  the  Latin  m  and  pugnoy  signlfyti 
lo  fight  against,  is  synonymous  with  oltoeJk  only  in  re^ 


gard  to  doctrines  or  opinions ;  In  which  case,  to  m- 
fug%  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attach  is  to  oppose  with  warmtli.  Skep- 
ticks  mpngn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
Vrell-grounded  they  may  be :  infidels  make  the  roost 
Indecent  alUuik*  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  la  hekl 
•acred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  impugn*  may  sometimes  proceed  insidiously 
and  circuitously  to  undermine  the  faiih  of  others :  he 
who  aUaek*  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  tsipa^  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  ftir  train  of  reasoning:  to  attack  is  always  objee- 
tlonable,  either  In  the  mode  of  the  acik>n,  or  lis  object, 
er  in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oflener  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth:  when 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  laipic^  a  doc- 
trine, it  Is  eaay  to  aUoek  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrilily. 


TO   ATTACK,   ASSAIL,   ASSAULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 

Jittaekj  in  French  attaquer^  changed  from  ottocJUr, 
In  T^tln  attaaum^  partTciple  of  «Mi«/o,  signifies  to 
bring  into  ckMe  contact;  omouH,  mtMauU^  in  French 
asf  oticr,  Latin  attilio,  asstUtum^  compounded  of  as 
or  od  and  salio^  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  cactfiMlfr,  la 
French  reiie#Btr«,  compounded  of  «a  or  in  and  coitlre, 
In  Latin  centra  against,  signifies  to  run  or  cume 
•gainst 

Jtnack  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  spedflck  terass. 
To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
▼lolence  to  the  person ;  to  aitaU  or  aasaaUt  is  to  make 
•  sttddeu  and  TeheOBent  aUack;  lo  anemtnttr  Is  to 
naeet  the  aitaek  of  another.  One  aUack*  by  almplr 
offering  violence  without  neoeasarily  producing  an  ef- 
fiBCt;  one  aataiU  by  means  of  missile  weapons ;  one 
mbsomUb  by  direct  personal  ylolenee;  one  «a«simlsrs 
by  opposing  violence  to  violenoa 

Men  and  animals  aitmck  or  ememnUr ;  men  only,  in 
the  literal  sense,  aMsil  or  auamU.  Animals  aUmek 
•ach  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bcatowed  upon 
them ;  '  King  Atlielstan  attadked  another  body  of  the 
Hanes  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
and  put  the  rest  ta  flight*— Hitmb.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  bouses 
or  windows  muaU$d  with  ftomeB,  and  their  panooa 


Bo  when  he  aawhis  tlatt*ring  arts  to  fhil 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  foit  t*  ouaiL 

Spbhsbe 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  Invade, 
By  steel  aatauUed^  and  by  gold  betray'd.— Drtdbn. 
It  is  ridicuk>us  to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who  are 
superiour  In  strength  ana  prowess ; '  Putting  themselves 
In  order  of  battle,  th^  auounterad  their  enemies.'— 
Kmowlbs. 

They  are  all  used  figumtlvely.  Men  aitaek  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  aetaU  with  abuse;  they 
are  asgauUed  by  temptations ;  th^  anceunter  opposi- 
tion and  difliculties.  A  fever  attack*  ;  horrid  slirieka 
«Mai2  the  ear ;  dangers  are  emcountertd.  The  reputa  ■ 
tions  of  men  in  publlck  life  are  ofVen  wantonly  attack- 
ed; 'The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothick  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  iwme,  aUaeked  It  with  great  seal 
and  resolution.'— Addisoh.  PuMick  men  are  aeeaUed 
in  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  ofj 
the  discontented ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  Air  urg'd  hii  patience  bean, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  oeeaiL 

MlLTOB. 

They  often  encounler  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  In  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves ;  '  It  Is  sufliclent  Uiat  you  are  able  !• 
encounter  the  temptations  which  now  aesauU  you : 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.'— 
Tatloe. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,   ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
^  CHARGE. 

An  aUack  and  aeeault  (v.  7b  aitaek)  may  be  made 
upon  an  uiireslstinc  object :  eneeuMter^  enett^  and 
dkarge^  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  aesauU  must 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vicoroos.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attendea  with  any  Injury  to  the 
walls  or  Inhabitants;  but  an  aeeault  is  commonly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  eflbct  its  capture.  Mteucke  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another; 
aeeaulte  upon  the  perron  only ;  '  There  is  one  species 
of  di  version  which  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 
though  it  Is  produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  wlio 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists ;  who  find  them- 
selves bufietted  In  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means 
of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.'— Hawkbs- 
WOETtf .  '  We  do  not  find  the  meeknessof  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  aaeauU  as  the  lion.*~ 
ADmiOM. 

An  enoeuMter  generally  res]iect8  an  unfbrmal  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals ;  oneet  and  ekarge 
a  rmilar  attalk  between  contending  aruiieM ;  onitet  is 
•mployed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle ;  ekarge 
for  an  attack  fhmi  a  particular  quarter.  When  knlgCl- 
enrantry  was  In  vogue,  eiuountere  were  perpetually 
taking  jdace  between  theknighu  and  tueir  antagonlsia, 
who  often  existed  only  in  the  imaginatfon  of  the  com- 
batants: enceuntere  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bioodv,  when  neither  par^  would  ylekl  to  the 
other  while  he  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 
And  such  a  (tovm 
Each  eaat  at  th' other,  as  when  two  Mack  clouds, 
Whh  heav'n's  arUliery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  apace,  till  winds  the  signal  Mow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.— Miltoh. 
The  French  are  said  to  make  impetuous  ensets,  but 
not  lo  withstand  a  coollnoed  attack  with  thesame  per- 
aeveranoe  and  steadiness  as  the  English; 
OneeU  In  love  seem  best  tike  those  In  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.— Tatb. 
A  furious  and  well-directed  ekarge  (tom  the  cavalnr 
will  aometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day : 
O  my  Antonio !  Fm  all  oa  fire ; 
My  aoolis  up  ill  arms,  ready  to  Aarge^ 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  conqu'ring  troo 
Coaoi 
■  ■'■  ■ 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 


the  Latin  aggreeeue^  participle  of 
nded  of  ag  or  ad,  and  gredeer 
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Mrp,  rifntfie*  on  }  stepplnc  up  to,  (UUng  upon,  or  attick- 
iag;  «««as/««£,  fruui  ofnail,  in  Frendi  tusMilcr^  com- 
pmmded  of  m»m  ud^  and  folit  to  leap  upon^  Mgiiifics 
OM  leapinf  up,  or  attacKiiig  atiy  one  vebemetiUy. 

The  charactc'rifUek  Idea  of  aggressor  la  Uiat  of  one 
lolng  up  10  another  In  a  liontile  manner,  and  by  a  na- 
tural extension  of  the  sense  coounencinf  an  attack : 
the  characterirtick  ideaof  «««m7aiu  la  thatof  onecoot- 
Miuing  an  act  of  violence  on  the  penon. 

An  aggressor  o(fei8  to  do  some  li^ury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  assaUant  actuallv  eamnilta  some 
vtotence:  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
carries  It  on  with  a  Tebement  and  direct  attack.  An 
•Mgrssssr  to  Mameable  for  givinf  rise  to  quarrels; 
Where  one  to  tiie  aggrssssry  and  in  pursnanoe  of  hto 
frst  attack  kllto  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
feowever  sudden,  to  be  malicious.'— Jobmso 


Savage). 


lOBmoif  {Life  sf 
An  dssaiUaU  to  culpable  for  the  mischief 


What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr*d 
Against  tlie  tuneAil  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  assaUamts 
Surrender  its  attention  I—Masoh. 
Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
foies;  were  tliere  no  assaiUmts  those  disputes  would 
not  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailaiU,  o(  sn  ssssOsnC 
mmr  be  an  aggressor ^  but  tiiey  are  as  frequently  distinei. 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 


s#ai^froiii 
&  way  of; 


ZHsplsass  natamlty  marks  tlie  contrary  of  pleastas; 

~  '  '  the  Latin  ofendo^  sicnifies  to  stumble  in 
way  of;  ««x,  In  Latm  vexo,  m  a  ftequentative  of 
•ete,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painftil 
Mntiment  In  tiK  m  ••d  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 
HppoNd,  on  on  >^H'n  part.  DispUase  to  not  always 
•pnlicd  to  that  .'  rxn  personally  concerns  ourselves; 
aUiou^  ^end  an  rex  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  la  personal  ui  them :  a  superionr  mav  be  dts- 
•Isased  with  one  who  to  under  hto  charge  for  unproper 
Mhavkwr  toward  pemns  In  general ; 

Meantime  Imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
DispUas*d  and  fearing  for  hto  watery  reign, 
He  rear'd  hto  awAil  head  above  the  main. 

Drtdbm. 
He  win  beoffuded  with  hira  for  disrespectful  behavkMir 
toward  himself,  or  negtect  of  his  Interests ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  in  his  armour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
saken the  place,  and  grievously  offended  with  them  who 
had  kept  such  negligent  watch.*— Khollbs.  What 
displeases  has  lesi  resard  to  what  to  perwnal  than  what 
sffends;  a  supnoaed  Intention  In  the  most  hamUess  act 
amy  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary  the  most 
fffasding  action  may  not  give  offeace  where  the  inten- 
wna  of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  sood;  *  Nathan's 
ftble  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  had  so  good  an  ell^ct 
as  to  convev  Instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
Sffeading  It.  — AonisoN. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  Inward  state  of  feeling ; 
egemd  and  ««x  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling:  a  bumoursome  person  may 
be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  a  cnp- 
dous  peracm  will  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for 
which  he  to  offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than  offend: 
H  marks  in  fact  (yeqnent  eflbrto  to  offend^  or  the  act  of 
pending  under  anravated  circumstances:  we 
nlntenuonaUy  di^lsase  or  offend :  but  he  who 
has  mostly  that  <rf>ject  in  view  m  lo  doing :  any  instance 
•f  neglect  displeases ;  any  marked  Instance  of  neglect 
offends :  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect  vexes  :  the 
fedlngof  dispUasnre  is  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
tfial  of  offence ;  but  it  to  less  durable :  the  feeling  of  «es«- 
lisn  to  as  transitoiy  as  that  of  di»plsa»nre,  but  stronger 
than  either.  Displeasure  and  voxaUon  betray  them- 
selves by  an  angry  word  or  kwk ;  offence  discovers  Itself 
ki  the  whole  conduct :  onr  dinlsasnre  to  ui^ustlflable 
when  It  exceeds  the  measure  of  anoiher*s  fkult;  It  to  a 
■ark  of  great  weakness  to  take  offente  at  trifles ;  perM>ns 
of  th !  greatest  irritability  are  eiposcd  to  the  most  fre- 
tuent  voxatians  ;  '  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom 


the  foul  fiend  vrass.*— ^akspbaeb.  These  terms  lUBf 
all  be  applied  to  tlie  action  of  unconscious  agents  on  tht 
mind ;  *■  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease.  In  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate 
objecti.  Therefore,  in  picturvs,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  offend.*— Bacok.  *  Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  avoided  by  persons  that  itrofesii  religion.  But 
the  indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  Innocent  aiui  lawful 
things,  as  it  does  not  sliock  and  offend  our  conseienceis 
so  it  to  difllcult  to  make  people  at  ail  sensible  of  th» 
danger  of  lu*— Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix*d  emotions  more, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.— TaoMsoB. 

Ai  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  It  Ib 
very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  mosi 
respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  they  give 
them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  children 
is  highly  effensive  to  God :  when  we  meet  with  an  of- 
fensive object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  from 
it ;  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexeiimu  afiairs,  our 
best  and  only  remedy  to  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  signlfleathe  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  allka 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste ;  dispUasuroy  the  opposite  to 
pleasure ;  dissatisfaction,  the  opposite  to  satisfaction ; 
distasts  and  disgust^  from  the  Latin  gnstms  a  taste, 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfacUem  denote  the  feeling  or  sen- 
timent  produced  either  by  iiersons  or  things :  dfsplea- 
swre,  that  produced  bv  {lersons  mostly ;  distaste  and 
disgust,  that  produced  1^  tliinp  only. 

In  regard  to  persons,  dieUke  to  the  sentiment  of  eq>into 
and  perM>ns  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction, of  superinuis,  or  such  as  stand  In  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  foel  a  dislike  upon  se<*lng 
each  other :  parenu  or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction :  the  former  sentiment  to  occasioned  bv 
their  supposed  faults  in  character ;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dislikes  a  permn  for 
hto  assumption,  Irmuacity,  or  any  thing  not  acreeable 
in  his  manners ;  '  The  Jealous  man  to  not  Indeed  angry 
If  you  dislike  another;  but  ify<iu  find  those  ibults 
I  which  are  found  in  hto  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  your  dts/tJes  of  another  but  of  himself.' — Addison. 
One  is  displeased  with  a  person  for  hto  carelessness,  or 
any  thing  wrong  in  hto  conduct ;  *The  ihreatenlngs  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  In  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
hto  head  such  high  displevure  from  heaven.'— Blaib. 
One  to  dissatisfied  with  a  person  on  aca>unt  of  thesmall 

auantlty  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  hto  manner  oC 
oing  It.  Displeasure  to  awakened  by  whatever  to 
done  amiss :  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens 
amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accordingly  the 
WfNil  dissaiisfaction  Is  not  confined  to  penwns  of  B 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexioa 
which  subeiets  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other aro  dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  be  meeu  with  ftom  hto  master ; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express  dissdti^actiom^ 
though  not  displeasuro ;  *  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing 
destroyed:  any  vokl  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion did  n6t  present  to  me  any  fawonigitile  vice  In  the 
noblesse  of  Franee.'— Bubkb. 

In  reiard  to  things,  disliks  to  a  caBual  foehng  not 
arising  from  any  speclflck  cause.  A  dissatisfacitsn  to 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations;  we 
disliks  the  performance  of  an  actor  firum  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause;  butwearedis^siis- 
fied  with  hto  perftvmance  If  It  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  ortter  to  lessen  the  number 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  disliks 
whhout  a  cause ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distasts,  and  disgust  rise  on  each  other  la 
their  signification.  The  distasts  to  more  than  the  dis" 
Uke :  and  the  diegust  more  than  the  distaste.  The 
disliks  to  a  partial  foeUng,  quickly  produced  and  qukklv 
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gubsldliit;  thedutafU  h  a  Mttled  ftelinc,  gradottlly 
^odueed,  and  perniaiiflDt  in  Us  daratloa :  dugutt  Is 
MthertranaiioryorotberwlBs;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  bul  atroufer  tiian  either  of  the  two  others. 

Capriee  lias  a  grrat  share  in  our  tikes  and  disliku  ; 
•  Drydeo's  distikt  of  the  priesthood  is  impuird  bv  Lang- 
teine,  and  I  tbinlt  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he 
Mtfered  when  be  soUcitad  oidinatlon.*-JoBiison.  Di9- 
U»u  depends  npon  the  changes  to  wMch  the  eoMtitu- 
lion  physically  and  mentally  is  exposed ;  '  Because  true 
history,  through  ft«quent  satie^  and  similitude  of 
things,  works  a  dUiaaU  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
men,  poesy  cheereth  and  reftesheth  the  soul,  chanting 
things  rare  and  yarious.*— Bacon.  Disgiui  owes  iu 
origin  to  the  nature  of  thinp  and  their  natural  operation 
on  iho  minds  of  men;  *  Vice,  for  vice  Is  necessary  to  be 
ahown,  should  always  excite  das/wi.'— Jobmsum  A 
ehild  likes  and  dwiais*  his  plavtbinfi  without  any  ap- 
narent  cause  for  the  change  of  sentiment :  after  a  long 
Illness  a  person  will  frequently  take  a  dutiutt  to  the 
Ibod  or  the  amusements  which  before  afforded  him 
much  pleasure :  what  I4  indecent  or  filthy  is  a  natural 
Object  of  duguat  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
depraved.  It  Is  good  to  «uppresB  unfounded  dUlikes  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  overcame  a  strong  Uttaate ;  It  Is  ad- 
rlnble  to  divert  our  atlantion  from  objects  calculated 
lo  create  dts/tuL     • 

DI8UKE,  DI81NCLIKATION. 

DUWu  to  opposed  to  Uking;  dismdmslum  to  Ifae 
ivverse  of  inclination. 

Ditlikt  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does :  dwrneitiM- 
tion  only  to  what  one  does :  we  diglike  the  Ihius  we 
have,  or  diaUkt  to  do  a  thing ;  but  w«  an  disimcuiud 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  dlObring  in  de- 
gree. Dinnctination  to  but  a  small  degree  of  ditUkt ; 
di*liht  marks  something  contrary ;  dinncUnati^n  does 
■ot  amount  to  more  than  the  abee«c«  of  an  liMlluatlon. 
None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  diMUke  to  comply 
with  reasonable  requests ; 

Munnuvs  rise  with  mlx*d  applause, 

Just  as  they  ftvour  or  dielike  the  cause.— Dstdbii. 

The  moat  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occasional 
dinmclinati0%  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'  To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  hto 
tfiMOurse,  argues  a  ditinclimatton  to  be  enlerulned  by 
kim.'— Stbblb. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 

Di$pUanr*  signtlles  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 

with  either  persons  or  things ;  anger  comes  from  the 

Latin  ang^r  vexaiioo,  and  smge  to  vex,  wt||ch  to  com- 

nnded  of  an  or  od  against,  and  age  10  act ;  dieappv- 
ra  to  the  reverse  of  approbation. 
Between  diepUaaure  and  aatger  there  is  a  differeaee 
both  in  the  dfegree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling:  diapUaettre  to  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  foelinc;  amger  to  always  a  hanfa  feeling,  and 
I  rise*  to  vehemence  and  madness.     Dia- 


pteaaure  to  always  produced  bv  soiAe  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed ;  an^ sr  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
•ov  cause,  aeconUng  to  the  temper  of  the  Individual ; 
*  Man  to  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all  above 
or  betow  him  are  serious ;  be  sees  thInp  In  a  dllforent 
Ughc  from  other  beings,  and  finds  hto  mirth  arising 
from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
4iapla*amra  In  a  hiiher  nature.*— Anmsoi*.  DtapUa- 
mere  to  mostly  saitofled  with  a  simple  verbal  expnvakm ; 
but  angtTt  unless  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
•aeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  *  From  aiysr  in  its  full 
Import,  protracted  into  malevolence  ano  exerted  In  re- 
venge,  arise  many  of  the  evUs  to  which  the  life  of  man 
to  exposed.*— JoHRSOii.  DiapUaaure  and  diappprah*- 
l«sn  are  to  be  compared  In  as  moeh  as  they  renieet  the 
Oonduet  of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  otheia: 
diapUaaure  to  ao  act  of  the  will,  it  to  an  angry  send- 
ment;  *  True  repentance  may  be  wrought  In  tiie  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  Incur  hto  diapleuavra^  the 
deserved  eAct  whereof  to  eternal  death.*— Hookse. 
IHaapproictiam  to  an  act  of  the  Judgement,  It  Is  an 
opposite  o|dnlon;  *The  aueen  Regent's  brothers 
knew  her  sicret  dtsapprs^sltsii  of  the  violent  meo- 


Hebrew  TVHf)  heat  or  anger ;  tndif-Kattam,  in  French 
indignrntianf  fa  Latin  rndt/natas,  .from  imdig%m;  to 
think  or  feel  Unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  which 


snres  they  were  driving  on.*— RonftTsoH.  Any  mo 
of  self-wiU  in  a  child  is  calculated  to  excite  digpUm- 
amra  ;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  produea 
diaapprobaiUm  in  the  parenL 

UhapUaaure  to  always  produced  by  that  which  to 
already  come  to  pMs ;  dtaq>probatian  may  be  fek  upoo 
that  which  to  to  lake  place :  a  master  feeto  diapUaamr* 
at  the  careieasness  of  hto  servant ;  a  parent  expressea 
hto  diaapprobation  of  hto  son's  proposal  to  leave  hto 
sitoatk>n :  it  to  sometimes  prudent  10  check  our  dia- 
pUaawre;  anJ  mostly  prudent  to  exprsss  our  d«s- 
approkmtion :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  withoot 
inflicting  pain  *  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when  ra 
quired  withoiu  the  danger  of  mlatoading 


ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Jingar  has  the  lame  original  meaning  as  in  the  |ira- 
ceding  article;  reaantmaid,  in  French  ressMttMcai^ 
from  ressentrr,  to  compounded  of  ra  and  sciil«r,  sign! 
tying  to  fed  af^n,  over  and  over,  or  ibr  a  continuance ; 
wratk  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  iprsO,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  tre,  in  LaUn  are 
anger,  Greek  fyts  contention,  all  which  spring  from  tha 
heat  or  anger ;  tn^gnaUau^  in  French 
Latin  rndt/natas,  .from  imdig%m;  to 
worthy, marks  the stj  ""  " 

base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  Impatient  agiution  against  any  one  who  acts 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  to  the  charac- 
terisUck  of  att  theae  terms.  Raaamtmamt  to  less  vivid 
than  anger y  and  anger  than  vrstA,  tre,  or  indignatian. 
Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of  dtopleasunr;  reaent- 
wunt  to  a  continued  oa^sr;  isralA  to  a  beighlanctf 
sentiment  of  aa^sr,  which  to  poeUcaliy  expresMd  by 
the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  atthw  a  selfish  or  a  dtoloterested 
passion;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  iniustice  done  to  others :  in  tbto  latter  senaa 
of  strong  disptoasure  Gnd  to  angrv  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may,  to  a  oertaUi  degree,  be  aajry  ^^^^  VMm^ 
under  their  control,  who  act  Improperly;  *  Moralists 
have  defined  angar  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  soma 
iiOury  oflTurKl.'— tenBLB.  Reaenimant  to  a  brooding 
sentiment,  altogether  ariving  from  a  sense  of  penional 
iigury;  it  to  assucisted  with  a  dtolike  of  the  ofiender 
as  much  as  the  alfonce,  and  to  diniiotohed  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects.  It  to  alike  opposed  to  the  ChrisUan  spirit; 
*  The  temperately  revengeful  have  telsure  to  weigh  iha 
roerita  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smother 
their  secret  rMeatsisiite,  or  to  seek  adequate  ro* 
paratlons  for  the  damages  thoy  have  sustained.*— 
Stbblb.  Wraik  and  tw  are  the  sentiment  of  a  supa* 
rlour  towards  an  Inferlour,  and  whan  provoked  by  per- 
Bonal  iojuries  discovers  itself  by  haughtlnem  and  a 
viiidictiva  temper; 

Achilles*  wratA,  to  Greece  the  dlrefol  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddem  dng. 

POPB. 

As  a  sentfanent  of  dtopleaaure,  teratk  to  unjustifiablo 

between  man  and  man ;  but  the  tpra<A  of  God  may 

be  provoked  by  the  persfvering  impenitence  of  sinners : 

the  ire  of  a  heathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 

of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 

greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 

moral  dlsideasttre ;  the  same  term  to  however  applied 

also  to  the  lieroes  and  prhices  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke:  when  with  a  „ 

The  monarch  started  ftom  hto  shining  th 

Black  choier  fill'd  hto  breast  that  boll'd  with  ira^ 


gloomy  fro« 
ling  throne ; 


And  fhMn  hto  eye-balto  flaah'd  the  living  Are.— Por&, 
htHgnaHan  to  a  sentiment  awakened  bvthe  onwortby 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others ;  as  It  is  exempt  horn 
personality.  It  to  not  Iireconcilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Chrtotlan ;  *  It  to  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indignaHan,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  meaa 
enough  to  be  satisfisd  with  thto  treatment;  wretcbsB 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.'-. 
JoBHsoN.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  given 
rise  to  sallies  of  angar;  but  depravity  of  heart  bresda 
reaentmamt :  unbending  pride  to  a  great  source  ot 
wrath;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sense  at 
hom«ur  and  virtue. 
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ANGER,  CHOL£R,  RAGE,  FURT. 

Jlnger  sbmiOes  the  nune  as  in  the  precedlog  artiele  ; 
A^Uvy  in  French  eol^*^  Latin  ehritra^  Greek  xoX^i 
cumei  frnm  voXi^  bile,  beeauae  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  ehoter;  ragty 
*M.  French  rmge,  iMlin  rabiu  madness,  and  r«M«  to 
rave  like  a  nuidman,  comes  ftom  the  Hebrew  T  3*1  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness ;  /Wry,  in 
French /itrt'e,  Latin /Wror,  comes  probably  from  fero 
to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried  by  the 
emotions  of  Jfurw. 

These  words  Dave  a  piufiMshre  ihree  in  their  algnl- 
fication.  Choler  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  amgmr;'rtkge  is  a  vehement  ebuUI- 
lion  of  oN^sr ;  and  ^^try  is  an  eicess  of  rage.  JStnger 
may  be  lo  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  oy  any  oat- 
ward  symptoms;  ehaler  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage:  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  diatortiona;  /ary  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Aikgvr  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature ;  it 
ooght,  however,  to  be  aappveased  on  all  occasions ; 
*  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 


benevolence,  was  x^X«v  Kp^«,  be  master  of 
*-nJoHM80M.    CkoUr  is  a  malady  too  physl- 


thy 


I  saces  of  Greece,  ksa  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
peandbf 
oMger.*- 
cai  to  fie  always  coireeted  by  reflection 
Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  eheUr? 
BliaU  I  be  IMghted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

SBAx:spxAaB. 
Rawa  and  fitry  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  which 
■ouing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  core ; 
Oppose  not  riyv,  while  rage  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  It  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste. 

Shaxbpears. 
Of  this  kind  Is  the  /vry  to  which  many  men  giye 
way  among  Uielr  servania  and  dependaut8.*-~JoHi(- 


RBSENTFUL^  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 

ReeemtftJ  signifies  filled  with  resentment:  revemgt- 

fal,  that  18,  filled  whh  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge; 

emrfieCtM,  flom  vindiea  to  avenge  or  revenge,  sipii- 

flea  either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  ot 


ReB€ntful  marktf  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revemgefui  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  person 
is  reeemtful  who  retina  resentment  in  his  mind  with- 
oftt  diaeovering  It  In  any  thing  but  his  t»ehaviour ;  he 
is  rev€Hgefmi  If  be  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  Injurv  toward  the  oflbnder.  Reeentful 
people  are  affected  with  trifles;  '  Pope  was  as  reeeml' 
fat  of  an  Imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxerabouis  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  Klna  William.*— Tvbrs.  A  revengeful 
leniper  Is  oftentUDea  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge; 

If  thy  revenfefml  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword. 
Which  hide  in  tbb  true  breasL— Shaxspbare. 
JUcamg^ul  Is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person ; 
bat  vindietive  or  vimdieaUvef  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
is  saM  either  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  revei^  or 
punishment;  'Pubilck  revenges  are  for  the  most  part 
fortunate ;  but  in  private  revenges  h  is  n<A  so.    Fmdi- 
catiw  perKUM  live  the  lift  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
we  mischievous,  so  eod  tb^  unfortunate.'— Bacon. 
*  Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindieiive^  when  tiiey 
are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.*— Kbttlb- 

WSLk 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 
Jtve»ge^  revenge^  and  nnHcaie,  all  spring  ftom  the 
Mune  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindieot  the  Greek 
Mu[£^opmt  compounded  of  h  in  and  60ai  justice,  slg- 
Bl/ying  to  pronounce  Justice  or  pht  Justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking  up 
Hne  one's  cause. 
To  avenge  Is  to  ponish  In  behalf  of  another;  to  re- 
f  Is  to  ponisb  for  one's  self;  to  vindieau  is  to  de- 


ST. 


The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  aiaemged  or  remeetgedi 
his  rights  are  vindieated. 

The  act  of  aoengingt  though  attended  with  the  In 
flictiott  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  aa4 
always  an  act  of  Justice ;  none  are  the  suflferers  bul 
such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  while  those  am 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support :  this  is  thn 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  avewfea  the  oppressed 
who  look  up  to  him  ibr  support;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  tbf 
power  <^  punishing  ofienders  and  protecting  the  lielf 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day,  / 

When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  snail  lay. 

Pope. 
Revenge  Is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 


any  prospect  of  advantage;  'By  a  continued  series 
of  hMse,  thouffh  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the 
heart  is  often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  tlie  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition,  or  great  revenge,*— Blaik.  Fin- 
duation  Is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity ;  It  is  the 
production  of  good  without  tiie  Infliction  of  pain :  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for  vUdieatian 
ftom  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  w 
take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands:  England  can 
boast,  of  many  noble  vindicat4rre  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  the  brala 
creation ;  *  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vmdieaU  his  causa  *  ■ 
— B1.AIR. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY,  IRASCIBLE. 

JSnger^  signifies  either  having  angers  or  prone  m 
anger;  paeeianate^  prone  to  the  paseian  of  anger; 
Aosty.  prone  to  excess  of  kaete  (kota  intemperate  feel- 
ing; traeeibUj  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angrf^  front 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

jSngrf  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  iba 
mind;  paeeianaU  and  kaely  express  habits  of  thn 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  paa- 
erenate  or  kaety  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  paa 
eionate  or  kaetf.  The  angry  has  less  that  Is  veba* 
ment  and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  paeeionaU^  tba 
Aitfty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  It  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor  . 
ready  to  retaliate ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed ;  *  It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane* 
gyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Doreel,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angrv^  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  sufiTer.*— Jobnbon.  Tho 
paeeionate  man  Is  quickly  roused,  easer  to  repay  the 
oflbnce,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
of  which  he  afterward  probably  repents;  '  There  to  In  ' 
the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  paaeionate  men,  who 
imagine  themselves  entitled,  by  that  distinction,  10  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.'— Joiinsoiv.  The 
kaety  man  Is  very  soon  oflfended,  but  not  ready  to 
otfoad  in  return ;  his  an^ry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
aiv^  words; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  Bqaadrans  yet  unmov'd,   ■ 

With  kaety  ardour  thus  the  chlefr  reprov*d^Popn. 

These  three  terms  are  all  empk>yed  10  denote  a  tem- 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  traeeikUy  on  the  other  hand, 
is  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  *  We  are  here  in  thecountiy 
surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  a^f  > 
occasion  of  exercising  our  iraaeme  faculties.'— Di«av  . 
TO  Pops. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

DiepaeeianaU  is  taken  negatively,  It  raallB  merriy  ' 
the  absence  of  passion ;  eool  (v.  Coat)  Is  taken  poil> 
lively,  It  marks  an  entire  fteedom  from  paarion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  t» 
bedispaf«umat«;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera    ' 
ment  will  not  suflbr  their  paarions  to  be  nmaed.    JOIb.  * 
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paitkmaU  mMy  nqwctt  mm  or  IrritaUe  MBttiiimita ; 
cmI  reipectfl  any  perturbed  feeling:  wben  we  meet 
"'*  an  angry  dlspatant  It  ia  ntcemuy  lo  he  dispat- 
vU  In  order  to  avoid  quairela ;  '  At  to  violence 


the  lady  (Madame  D*Acler)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M.  de  ia  Motte).  Notbing  can  be  more 
polite^  di>pa«Moita(«,orwnaible,  than  hu  manner  of 
managing  the  ditpnte.*— Popb.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  nfeiy  oiYen  depends  upon  our  coolness: 
*  I  cooeeived  this  poem,  and  eave  loose  to  a  degree  of 
leaentment,  wlilch  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  have  In- 
dolged,  but  which  in  a  cmUt  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
w^mtemn' — Cowpbr. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapprove  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
fOod :  to  diuUlu  Is  not  to  likOi  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
sttkaMe  to  one's  wishes. 

DUawrw  Is  an  act  of  the  Judgement;  ditUke  Is 
•B  act  or  the  will.  To  mrne  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
ttarly  the  part  of  a  supenourf  or  one  who  determines 
tke  conduct  of  others ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  per- 
■oaal  act.  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  Individual  are 
eonsulted.  It  b  a  misuse  of  the  Judgement  lo  disap- 
pnvs  where  we  need  only  dislike ;  *  The  poem  (Sam- 
son Agonlstes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  which 
AristoUe  himself  could  not  have  disaaproved^  but  it 
Moat  be  allowed  lo  want  a  niiddle.'-^oHiisoii.  it  is 
a  ptrverskm  of  the  Judgement  to  disapprove^  because 
•wdisliks;  *Themanof  peace  will  bear  with  many 
wtMoe  opinions  or  practices  he  ifutii^M,  without  an 
1  violent  rupiure.'-^'Buam. 


wtMoe  oplii 
open  and  vi 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 
Disgust  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  bead  of  DisUks^  Displsasw^  &c. ;  loaiking  sig- 
nifies the  propensi^  to  loathe  an  object;  nausea^  In 
Latin  noiwca,  from  the  Greek  miDs  a  ship,  properly  de- 
Botes  sea  sickness. 

'Disgust  is  less  than  2oalAiii#,  and  that  than  noMsea, 
When  applied  to  sensible  ol^ectt  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  Uatke  the  smell  of  food  If  we  have  a 
Bicklv  appetite ;  we  naussaU  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  disgustedvrtth  affecta- 
tKHi ;  *  An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  (h)m  the  begin- 
nteg  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgustiagJ'-^ 
JoBHsoK.  We  loatks  the  endearments  of  those  who 
aiBoflfenslve; 

Thus  winter  ftUs, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  ill  Jura,  loaikingUte. 

Tbomsoii. 
We  mauseaU  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
■Bde  an  Intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  their 
liBBlty; 

Th'  Irresoluble  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing.  In  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  overflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  namseous  to  relate. 

Abhstbomb. 


OFFENCE,  TBESPASS.  TRANSGRESSION, 
IIIBDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Cglsius  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
tho  act  that  offends,  or  nins  counter  to  something  else. 

OffsneeieproveTly  Indefinite;  it  merely  Implies  an 
Bifsct  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
tho  object;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
nihrence  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgress- 
ad  ;  tre^ass  is  contracted  fhim  trans  and  pass  that  is 
B passing  beyond;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
grsasus  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
eenstltutes  a  tre^ass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perly ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  properQr  of 
aaother  Is  a  trespass :  the  offenes  which  consuuites  a 
ttmnsgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  In  gene- 
ts which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong ;  wbo- 
ovor  therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  thote 
hOQodi  is  guilty  of  a  transgrsssisn.    The  trespase  is 


a  species  of  nff^nse  which  peeuilaily  appHes  to  tno 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  is  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  ars 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  In  the  eageniefsof  tLeir  pui^ 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trans' 
gressions ;  ttie  term  trespass  is  sometimC'S  employed 
Improperly  as  respecu  time  and  other  objects ;  trans  > 
gression  u  always  used  In  one  uniform  ttense  as  re- 
spects rule  and  law ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  or 
patience  of  another ; 
Forgive  the  barbarous  trespass  of  my  toQgue. 

We  trasisgTtms  the  moral  or  dvU  law ; 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake  : 

Why  hast  thou,  SaUn,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 

To  thy  transgressions  7— Miltom. 

The  offence  is  either  publick  or  private ;  the  vnedfi- 
msanour  is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  impro- 
perly applied  fur  an  offence  against  publick  law;  the 
wtisdemsanour  signifies  the  wrong  demsanour  or  aa 
offence  In  one's  demeanour  aealnst  propriety ; '  Smaller 
faults  in  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  oompris(>d  under 
the  name  of  mMdeiMaiMvr.'— Bi.ackstokb.  The  mis- 
deed is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  desdy  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.  lUoious  and 
disorderly  behaviour  in  company  are  serious  misds- 
meanours  ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  firaud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  are  misdeed*  ; 

Fierce  fkmine  Is  your  lot,  /or  this  misdeed, 

Redue'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Dbtdbn 

The  tffenee  is  that  which  afTectt  persons  or  princi- 
ples, communities  or  Individuals,  and  Is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person ;  '  Siisht 
provocations  and  fHvolous  fences  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquleL'— Blaib.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  near  against 
the  front  of  tlie  particular  person ;  '  God  may  some 
-•     iusUcc       - 


time  or  other  think  It  the  concern  of  his  Justice  and 

Erovidence  too  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  tho 
kws  of  wan.*— South.  It  Is  an  offenta  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  liim  In  his  absence : 
It  is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 


Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  the  tres- 
pass Is  always  an  ^enee  against  man;  tlie  tramsgres- 
sian  is  asainst  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men ; 
the  misdemeanowr  is  more  particularly  against  tho 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdssd  \»  an  effenea 
against  the  Divine  Law;  the  q^VnU  la  an  ^omaa 
agalnat  good  manners. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 
The  offsndsr  la  ho  who  efftnds  in  any  thing,  eltbor 
by  commission  or  omission ;  '  When  any  offemdsr  la 
presented  Into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courta  be  is 
cited  to  appear  there.*— BBVBRtooB.  The  deUnqueia^ 
from  ddinaus  to  fall,  signifies  properly  he  who  fklls  by 
omission,  but  the  term  delinqueneif  Is  extended  to  a 
fkilure  by  the  vIolaUon  of  a  law;  *The  killing  of  a 
deer  or  boar,  eleven  a  hare,  was  punished  wiUi  the 
kMS  of  the  delinquent*s  eyes.'— Humb.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  tffendsrs;  those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ouf^t  to  go  are  d^in^snts :  there 
are  many  offenders  against  the  Sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum ;  there  are  stilt 
more  delinqusnu  who  never  attend  a  publick  place  of 
worship. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 
Offending  signifies  either  actually  offending  or  eal 
culiuod  to  offend;  offensive  signifies  calciualed   to 
^end  at  all  Umes ;  a  person  may  be  offending  in  hta 
manners  to  a  particular  Individualf  or  use  an  offending 
expression  on  a  particular  occaston  without  any  impu- 
ution  on  his  character ; 
And  tho*  th'  offending  part  fbit  mortal  pam, 
Th'  louDorta]  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Dbhiuv. 
If  a  person's  manners  are  ojfenetve,  It  reflects  both  tm 
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tie  tnkper  alWI  edaeatloo 

tnr  ii  tgmuiv4  in  oor  manaen.*— Buob. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HASMLE88. 
XJw^tmdiMg  denolM  tbe  act  of  not  tgmdimg  ;  tn- 
9§fmn»t  the  property  of  not  bebac  dispoeed  or  apt  to 
oifcod ;  kmrmUs$t  tbe  property  of  being  void  of  barm. 
Um^tmdimf  expit— ea  therefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
n^fciwt*«  and  kmrmlus  mark  the  dispoetlion  and  cha- 
raoer.  A  child  to  wmtgtMding  as  long  as  he  does  no- 
ihtog  to  oflbod  others ;  out  lie  may  be  ^fentmt  If  he 
diseoveraaunamiable  temper,  or  has  unpTeasant  man- 
nen ;  '  The  tuutf ending  royal  little  ones  (of  France^ 
were  not  only  condemned  to  langnlsh  In  solitude  and 
darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.*— 
Bbwaed.  a  ereatare  to  nuifgnnvB  that  has  notliing 
In  itself  tiiat  can  oflfaid; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
BbBtanmbeBtim^mtipe  mast— Mxltox. 
That  to  karmleg*  which  has  neither  the  wUknor  the 
jiDwer  to  harm;  'When  the  disciple  to  questioned 
aboot  the  studies  of  bto  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  finr  the  porposeof  raising  a  karmlcMt  laugh.' 
— CuMBBELAiin.  Domestlck  animato  are  fVequently 
very  inoffensioe  ;  U  to  a  great  recommendation  of  a 
ouack  medicine  to  say  tliai  it  to  AonaiMS- 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  mUgniif,  fhmi  the  Latin  Hfntu  worthy,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  tbe  feeling  and 
oondtion  of  the  person  oflbnded :  the  in§%U  (v.  Jt/- 
frmU)  respecte  the  temper  of  the  oflending  party.  We 
measure  the  tiid^tty  in  our  own  mind;  it  depends 
upon  tlie  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  worth : 
we  measure  the  nuuU  by  tlM  disposition  which  to  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  in  high 
sutioas  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  indignitieB :  persons 
In  every  station  may  be  exposed  lo  intuUg,  The  royal 
family  of  France  sufibred  every  indignitjf  which  vul- 
car  rage  oouM  devise ;  '  The  two  casques  made  Mon- 
tesnmas'  offlcen  prtoonem,  and  treated  them  with 
great  tfadi^tty.'— Robkrtsom.  Whenever  people 
Barbour  animosities  towards  each^her,  ihey  are  apt 
to  discover  them  by  oOlsring  insnUg  wiien  they  havethe 
opportunity;  'Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortez 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small -tedy  of  men,  consi- 
dered tlito  as  an  innJt  which  merited  immediate  chaa- 
ItoemenL'— RoBBRTSON.  Indignitiea  mky  however 
be  oflfered  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  tntnlt; 
It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
mcnpelled  to  do  any  office  which  betongs  only  to  a 
beast  (MT  burden. 

it  would  be  an  indignitf  to  a  female  of  any  station 
In  be  compdled  to  expose  her  person ;  on  the  otiMr 
hand,  an  inndt  does  not  extend  beyond  ^n  abusive 
expiesslon,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  loolt,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


/AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

jf/rvia,  in  French  i^^VvNte,  from  tbe  Latin  ad  and 
/tmw,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  In  the  fkce  of  a 
person;  tfurait,  in  French  «B«K/<e,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insnlu  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
tliese  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
umph ;  outrage  Is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
rmg9  or  vi^enee,  signllViiM  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  agront  to  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others ;  It  piques  and  mortifies :  an  tntnU  to 
an  attack  made  with  Insolence;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes :  an  tmtrage  eomblnes  all  that  to  oflfenslve ;  it 
wounds  and  injures.  An  intentional  breach  of  polite 
ness,  or  a  want  of  respect  where  h  to  due.  Is  an 
afrtnt;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, seemed  much  disturbed,  and  eouM  not  forbear 
compJaining  to  the  board  of  tlie  affronts  he  had  met 
with  among  the  Roman  historians.*— Abdison.  An 
ess  mark 


exprem  mark  of  dtorespect,  parttcuiarly  If  coupled  with 
any  external  Indication  of  hostilltv,  is  an  iiurv/C ;  *  It 
mny  very  reawnably  be  eipected  that  the  old  draw 
npon  ihcmsHvcs  the  greatest  part  of  those  in9utt$ 
whirb  tliey  to  much  lament,  and  that  age  to  rarely 


despised  but  when  It  to  contempllMe.*- JoHBsoit 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  violence  ll 
to  an  0utrnge;  'Thto  to  the  round  of  a  pasiiionate 
man's  life;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  la  flirlous, 
which  hto  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  hiin  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  sprnda  hto  time  in 
gmtrage  and  rsparation.'-^onMsoH. 

Captious  people  eonstme  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  qgrvnL  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  oflbring  each  other 
mtmUs.  Intoxication  or  viotont  paasfton  impel  men  to 
tiM  comnissian  of  auirag»». 

TO  AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE,  PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

jaggrtnate^  in  Latin  aggraioatiUy  participle  of  ng- 
gravQy  compounded  of  the  mtensive  syllable  o^  or  s4 
and  gra»0  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy ; 
irriutej  in  Latin  trrttatnf ,  participle  of  iVrito,  which 
to  a  frequentative  troat  t>a,  dgnifies  to  excite  anger; 
pmoke,  in  French  vreiMfiMr,  Laim  nrovota^  tom- 
pounded  of  ;rrs  fbrtn,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
cliallenge  or  defy;  «za«psnUo,  Latin  axtuptratus^ 
participle  of  gxasperoy  to  compounded  of  the  Intensive 
syllable  ex  and  owcr  rougli,  signifying  to  make  things 
exceedingly  rough,  toatoitM,  in  French  tantaliMer. 
Greek  TwvrttX^M,  comes  fhrni  TantaluM^  a  king  or 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  destioed 
by  way  of  puntohmem  to  stand  up  to  hto  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fUr  fniit  hanging  over  hto  head,  both 
of  which,  as  lie  atienipted  to  allay  hto  hunger  and 
thirst,  fied  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantaliie  signi- 
fies to  vex  by  exciting  fklse  expectations. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  tbe  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  bears 
the  same  si^ification ;  but  otherwise  respects  the  out- 
ward circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  to  aggrmoaUd  by  any  clreum- 
stances  of  cruelty ;  whatever  comes  across  tbe  feelings 
trrttotes  ;  whatever  awakens  anger  prowkes ;  what- 
ever heightens  this  ancer  extraordinarily  •zaaperatee ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  ttaUa- 
Uies. 

An  appearance  of  onconeem  for  the  oApce  and  its 
conseouences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  oflTKiider; 
'  As  ir  nature  hid  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  wo 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grtof,  waA  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  crud  treatment  of  one 
another.*— AnnisoN.  A  grating  harsh  sound  irritatee 
if  long  continued  and  often  repeated ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treauiient  irntols  the  mind ;  *  He  irritaud 
many  of  hto  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  tlieir  contributions.'- Johnsob 
(£.(/>  •/  Savage).  Angry  words proveke^  pnrticulaily 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  '  Tne  aniinat^- 
versions  of  criticks  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  td  some  quickness  of 
resentment'— JoHBSoN.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exaeperate ;  '  Oppoeition 
retards,  censure  ezaeforatee^  or  neglect  depresses.'— 
Johnson.  Tbe  weather  by  lu  fireouent  changes  tan- 
tallies  those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amusement; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature:  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  irrational  tyranny  in  tlio  worid  to  tantaUiM  7'— 
South. 

Wicked  peopte  aggravaU  their  transgresstons  by 
violence:  susceptible  and  nervous  peo|Ne  are  most 
easily  frrttotsd;  proud  people  are  (\\A€k\Y  provoked  ; 
hot  and  flerv  people  are  soonest  exasperated:  ihose 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wiah  for  it  eagieriy,  an 
oftenest  tant^tsd. 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORUENT. 

TVbm  to  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  e«a. 
has  t!:e  same  sigcification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
dteplease :  tataU  to  probably  contracted  from  tantalixe^ 
the  original  meaning  of  which  to  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article:  twment^  fhxn  the  Latin  termentnm 
and  torqneo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting; 
or  griping.  The  Idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  Is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  they  differ  In  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  in 
the  degree  uf  the  effei^t 
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AU  these  aetkna  liw  !■  Inmortanee ;  to 
t  trifling ;  to  tomi 


)Cmw«  oon- 
ebtt  in  that  which  to  OMMt  trilling ;  to  i»rment  in  that 
whieh  to  moat  serious.    We  are  Uastd  hy  a  fly  that 
buzzes  in  our  ean;  we  are  vexed  by  the  careleasneas 
and  stupidity  of  our  serrants ;  we  are  toamUd  by  tiie 
aarcasms  of  olhere;  we  are  Uuttalized  hy  the  fair 
prospecis  which  only  proMnl  themselves  lo  disappear 
again ;  we  are   tormenUd  by  the   Importunliies  of 
troublesocne  beggaia.    Hto  the  repetition  of  nopleaaant 
trifles  which  Uasee;  *  Louisa  began  to  take  a  liide 
mischievous  pteasare  la  Uaetng.^—CvuumWLLAMm.    It 
to  tlie  croesoess  and  perversily  of  thinyi  whieh  vss  ; 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wandMng  troope  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosU,  and  vss  the  guilty  train.— Dftiri»«i. 
In  thto  seMe  thlosR  maj  be  said  figuratively  to  be 


And  8haipen*d  ibane  dnH  «m  the  fruitful  ground, 

Drydsm. 

It  to  cootemptaoos  and  provoking  behaviour  which 


Sharp  was  hto  voice,  which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  iiuttrious  taimto  attack  the  throne. 

Pon. 
It  to  the  dtoappolntment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  toMtaUtu;  'When  the  maid  (in  Sparu)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  sulibred  to  UmtaUu  the  male 
part  of  the  common  wealth.'— Addisom.  It  to  the  repe- 
tition of  grlevooa  tioubles  which  torments;  *  Truth 
eierling  itself  in  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  to  terwuntiHf  to  vicious  minds.*— 
Booth.  We  may  he^teaeed  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed, 
taunted,  and  tuntaUied  only  in  the  miud.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  moet  easily  t«aj0i<;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunUd; 
aaaguine  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  toiUo/uerf  ; 
iu  all  these  caM»  the  Imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pain :  but  per- 
sons are  Urrmenied  by  such  things  as  inflict  posidye 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Vexaiiony  signifies  either  the  act  of  vexing,  or  the  ftel- 
Ing  of  being  vexed ;  mort(/lca<i9it,  the  act  of  uiortlfv- 
ing,  or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified;  ekagrin,  in 
French  ekoffrin,  from  aigrirf  and  the  Latin  aeer  sharp, 
signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 

FcJcotMrn  sprinas  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
tuploasanUy  on  toe  inclinations  or  passions  of  men ; 
nor^fieutwn  to  a  strona  degree  of  eezaiion,  which 
arises  from  particular  cucumfetances  acting  on  parti- 
cular pamions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  to  a  ^«x«- 
tien  to  one  who  to  eager  for  pleasure;  the  loas  of  a 
IMrize,  or  the  circumstance  of  coming  Into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honour,  to  a  mer^fication  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Fexatien  arises  pnnclpallv  ftom 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed ;  mart^atien, 
from  our  pride  and  self-  importance  bei  og  hurt ;  ehagriny 
flrom  a  mlxii*  re  of  the  two ;  dtoappolntments  are  ai  ways 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  vitxaCcoM,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  '  Po- 
verty to  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man  is 
ttudious  to  avoid  iL'— Joniisoff.    An  exposure  of  our 

Kverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mert{fication^  accord- 
i  lo  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  gran- 
deur; 'I  am  nurti/Ud  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'— Pope.  A  reftisal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  ekagrin  as  it  to 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  orTess  mertify- 
tnr  to  our  pride ;  *  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
ehofrim  at  the  inconslderaUe  eflbcc  of  that  essay,  by 
representing  that  It  obtained  some  notice.'— Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 
Crime  (v.  Crime)  to  to  wdedemeanavr  (e.  Qfenee), 
as  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  miedemeoMeur  to  in  the 
technical  sense  a  miDor  crime.  Housebreaking  to 
under  all  circumstances  a  cHme;  but  shoplifUng  or 
pilAsring  amounto  only  lo  a  miedemeoMemr. 

Corporeal  puntobmeuto  are  most  commonly  annexed 

'  to  crimte;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently  to  mi«- 

deoMaiMKrs.    In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  mi*- 


demetmoMir  to  moreover  diatingniabed  from  crime,  hf 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publlck  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals ;  in  which  sense  the  term  cnm» 
implies  what  to  done  against  the  state; 
No  erims  of  thine  our  present  suflMngs  draws, 
Noi  tbott,  but  Ueav'n's  dtopoaftng  wiU  Uie  caism 

Ponk 
The  miedgmemaemr  to  that  which  ofltaids  Individuato 
or  small  communities ;  *  I  mention  thto  for  the  aake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  thto  station 
may  in  aome  measure  exoise  their  miedemeamew*'- 
Aoioaoii. 

CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 

GKsM,  In  LaUn  erimen^  Greek  api^  signifies  a 
Judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment :  also  tlie  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  puntohment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  to 
here  taken :  vice,  in  Latin  vittatai,  from  vito  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  f  m,  in  Saxon 
«yMme,  Swedish  ej/md,  German  «mMie,okl  German 
rante,  saala,  frc  Latin  eentu,  Greek  odirfK,  from  s/vm 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts :  ein  being  of  all 
things  the  most  hurlAil. 

A  crime  to  a  social  oflbnce ;  a  vioc  to  a  personal 
oflence:  every  action  which  does  injury  to  otbeia, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  a  crime;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ouraelves  to  a  vice, 

A  CTMM  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws; 
*■  The  most  ignorant  heatben  knows  and  feeto  timt, 
when  henas committed  an  unjust  aitd  cruel  action,  he 
haa  committed  a  trime  and  deserves  puidshmenU'— 
Blair.  Vice  cousisu  iu  tlie  violation  of  tlie  moral 
law;  *  If  a  man  makes  bis  vieee  publick,  though  they 
be  such  aa  seem  principally  to  aflboc  himself  (as  drunk- 
ennem  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society.'— 
BLAcasTOKX.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law;  'Every  single  giorn  act  of  sta  to  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  All 
to  lo  the  head ;  It  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of 
its  senses  for  a  ame.'— South.  5m,  therefore,  com- 
preliends  both  cnaw  and  vie*  .-but  tliere  are  manv  etna 
which  are  not  crimes  nor  vicif:  erimee  are  tried  before 
a  human  court,  and  puntohed  agreeably  to  the  sentence 
of  thejudae ;  vices  and  sine  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conscience ; 


the  former  arc  punished  in 
pun] 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  tlie  Almighty :  treaHon  to  one 


this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished 


arcpui 
in  the 


worid  lo 


of  Die  most  atrocious  crimes:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices ;  religk>UB  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most 
heinous  sins. 

Qrimee  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repenunce ;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  inju^  oommiUed:  vices 
continue  td  puntoh  the  oflbnder  as  long  as  they  are  che- 
rished* MM  are  pardoned  through  the  aioneiueui  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeen»er,on  the  simple  con- 
dition of  sincere  repentance.  Orimee  and  vicee  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  happiness  only ;  sin  destroys  the  soui,  both  for 
thto  worid  and  the  worid  to  come :  crimes  sometimes 
go  unpuntohed ;  but  sin  carries  Ito  own  punishmtmt 
with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  ertsies  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  sucb  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commission ; 
sins  are  acto  of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular :  personal  security,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
regard  for  one's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  th^ 
conimission  of  crimes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of  God  deters 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crime  alwavs  involves  a  violation  of  a  law ;  a  vice, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  dimintobei 
moral  excellence  and  involvea  guilt;  a  ein  always sup> 
poses  some  perversity  of  will  in  an  acoiuntable  agent 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  trial 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to  th«m 
as  sins.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are  liabituai,  we 
have  no  right  lo  suppose  that  any  exceptlota  wiU  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimee  vary  with  tine es and  countries;  vices  may  be 
more  or  less  pernicious;  but  ein  to  as  unchani^ealile  in 
its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  oflends.    Smuggling 
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■M  fiMfny  an  1 1  imu  ta  Englaad,  wtiich  In  other 
OMBlries  we  eillMr  not  kaown  or  not  regarded :  the 
«Mf  of  glttttooy  k  not  n  dreadful  as  that  of  draaken- 
Bm;  9!^nty  «m  aa  an  offence  aaalnst  aa  laAntteij  good 
and  wise  Betog,  moat  aJwaya  bear  the  eame  stamp  of 
goUtand  enormity. 

By  the  aflteution  of  aome  wrhere  in  modem  tinie8» 
Ibe  word  crnne  haa  been  aaed  in  the  shigular  to  denote, 
la  the  afastvaet  semet  a  eourae  of  erhninal  eoaduct,  but 
the  lanomlon  Is  not  warranted  by  the  necemity  or  the 
cane,  the  word  being  ueed  In  the  plural  narober,  hi  that 
aease,  as  to  be  enoourafed  hi  thecommlsikm  of  cWsMe, 
■oc  of  crime. 

CRQflNAL,  OUILTT. 

Onmiutl,  ftom  ctmm,  slgnifiee  bek>nging  or  relating 
to  a  crime;  pdUg^  from  gmilty  slgiiUles  having  g}$iU : 
ptUt  eomei  from  the  German  §tUai  to  pay,  aud/a/t  a 
One,  debt,  or  from  gmiU  and  i<;^Ht<f,aecof ding  to  Home 
Tooke ;  '  Ouili  is  g«-wicled  gvileJL  gviTdt  malt ;  the 
past  participle  of  ge- wiclian  md  lo  find  guiU  In  any  one, 
is  to  find  tJuu  he  has  been  guiUdf  or  as  we  now  say, 
•tfsiled,  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.*— 
(XMv«rtftea#  tf  Pmrieg.) 

Oimmdl  icspecla  the  character  of  the  oflence ;  *  True 
sodeety  avoids  every  tbing  that  k  maunei ;  fhlse 
BBodesty  everything  that  Is  unA»hlonable.'~ADDisoa. 
Ouiltff  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the  ofltoce,  or 
more  properly  the  person  committing  It; 

Goiit  hean  appail'd  whh  deeply  troubled  thought ; 

And  yef  not  always  on  the  ruiUf  bead 

Descends  the  fated  flash.— Thomson. 
The  eriwmuUUw  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  alt  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  his  conduct  which  present  tbemsetves  to 


obiervatinn ;  his  /ni/t  requires  to  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence. The  ertmno/ity  is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  Judgement ;  the  guilt  is  often  dotibiAil,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  eriminalitff  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  Irreproachable  conduct ;  '  If  this  perseve- 
nunce  In  wronc  often  appertains  to  Individuals,  It  much 
more  frequenuy  belongs  to  publiek  bodies;  in  them  the 
diigrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  crtmiaaitty  of  conduct, 
betoncs  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  the  part 
which  betongs  to  liimseif.*— Watboh.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  Indlviifuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
eeedf ng,  the  dlfKculty  of  attachhig  the  gviU  to  the  real 
o^nder  is  greatly  Increased ;  '  When  these  two  are 
takea  away,  the  possibility  of  f«iU,  and  the  posslbilUy 
•f  innoeenoe,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  or  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  ?*— Hammond. 

Onwuntdttf  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encoa- 
^ragei ;  butM'tt,  in  the  strict  sense  onhr,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  wliat  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
limes  be  cAwdnal  witliout  befaig  gniltf.  He  who  oon- 
Mnls  the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain  dr- 
cuaistances,  be  more  enminmi  than  the  guilty  peiaon 
himself  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guiltf  with- 
out being  crtmmai ;  the  latter  designates  something 
positively  bad,  but  the  former  fai  qualified  by  the  ol^ect 
nf  the  Aslf.  Those  only  are  denominated  crnmiicl 
who  olfend  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  pri- 
vate morale;  but  a  pemn  may  be  said  tobejraifty, 
aiiher  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences.  He  who 
eontradlcts  another  abniptiy  in  conversation  hguiltif 
of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  Is  not  erimindC 

OimrMl  is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
things  done ,  ptiUffH  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  enmroonlyspeak  of  actions,  proceedings,  intentions, 
and  views,  as  eriminai;  but  or  the  person,  the  mind, 
or  the  conscience,  as  guilty.  It  Is  very  eWiNim«l  to  sow 
dimension  among  men ;  although  there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilif  of  this  ofltace. 

CBIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR.  FELON, 
CONVICT. 

An  these  terms  are  eniptoyed  for  a  pnMIck  offender ; 
hot  tiie  flfit  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
while  the  othen  compreliend  some  accessory  idea  in 
their  sIgnlAcathm :  erimineU  (v.  Oisriiisi,  Guilty)  is  a 
general  terai,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of  crt- 
mimaU .  emiprity  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  urtkentua 
taken  In  a  fiinli,  slfnifles  tlie  criminal  who  Is  directly 
charged  with  bin  oflfence:  malrfaetor,  compounded  of 
^hs  Latin  tfenna  mdU  and/asCer%  signifies  an  evil-doer, 


that  la,  oaa  who  does  evB,  la  disUnetiaa  from  hhn  who 
does  good :  /don,  Amn  /elMy .  in  Latin  ftlmda  a  capital 
Mnes  from  the  Greek  ^Aiieis  an  imposture 
fraud  and  villa^y  are  the  proniineni  featurss 
of  every  capital  offence:  eenvtcl,  in  LaUn^  convictue^ 
participla  oc  cenemee  lo  coavince  or  prove,  signifies  one 
proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punislunent,  we  denominate 
them  cn'simaif ;  '  If  I  attack  the  vleh>us,  I  sliall  only 
set  apon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  tton  others,  to  qiake  an 
example  of  any  particular  cHmtnaf  .'-^Addison.  Wliea 


persons  as  already  brought  before  a  trlbu 
aal,  we  call  them  cufyrita ; 

The  lury  then  withdrew  a  mooient. 
As  If  on  weighty  points  lo  comment, 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her. 
They  gave  a  verdiaio  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  boM, 
PIUSbts  alike  from  youag  and  old.— Mooai 
Whan  we  conai4er  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi 
tude  of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rathor 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malrfactort ; 
For  this  the  mtd^aetar  goat  was  laid 
OnBacchuB*  altar,  and  his  forfeit  pald^—DaTDa*. 
When  we  consider  men  as  otfending  by  the  grosser  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  they  are  termed  felonM ;  *■  He  (Eari 
Ferrers)  ezpreasea  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common  feUn^  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  mul- 
titude.*—Sm  ollkt.   When  we  consider  men  as  already 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
cenvtcts; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  trabi,  where  nono 
Are  to  behoM  tlie  Judgement,  but  the  Judged ; 
Thoae  two :  the  third  beat  absent  is  oondemn'd 
QpRvict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.— Milton 
The  ponishmtott  Inflicted  on  «rtaiana2«  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  tlie  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  Judged:  a  guilty  conscienoa 
will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  eulprH  in  the  presence  o( 
Ukmc  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  aecusere 
or  Judges :  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  causa 
our  bleased  Saviour  to  be  cnidfied  between  two  sutls- 
fattart :  it  Is  an  important  reffulailon  in  the  intemal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have/e{(m«  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  particularly  If  thebr  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature :  it  has  not  unfteouently  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  In 
the  lowest  stale  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  reformation,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had  ever 
eqjoyed  before. 

CULPAELE,  FAULTY. 

CuXpablty  In  Latin  eufyabHit^  IVom  aUpa  a  Ikult  ot 
Manie,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed ; 
'     (y,  from  fauUy  havkna  faults. 

'e  are  culpable  ft-om  tlie  commission  of  one/snlt ; 
we  an  faulty  fVom  the  number  of  faults  :  culpable  is 
a  relative  term ;  fauUy  is  absolute ;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  intentions  we  have  not 
ftilflllea;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  culpable  for 
not  having  attended  to  his  coihmands ;  •  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  tiie  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  Impute  omissions  not  to 
involuntary  forfetfulness,  but  culpable  inattention.'— 
Johnson.  An  Indifikrent  person  pronounces  another 
bM faulty  whtme  faulte  have  come  under  his  notice; 
*  In  the  consideration  of  human  lift  the  satirist  never 
folb  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faultu.*-' 
SrxaLa.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  witbout 
betag  eulpabUt  but  not  vies  vered. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 
ChaliUeey  without  ^ift.  Is  more  than  inneeeHt:  hh 
necenee,  from  naeeo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  tfai 
quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  guiltleee  com- 
prehends the  qunlifyof  not  Intending  to  hurt:  it  la 
possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without  being  guUb- 
tese^  though  not  vice  vend;  ha  who  wlshai  for  tht 
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death  of  another  la  not  i^sIOm*,  though  ho  may  be 
intMcetil  of  the  crime  of  murder.  OitiUUss  aeema  to 
regard  a  man's  general  condition ;  nuutceut  hia  nuti- 
caiar  condition:  no  man  b  gwiUle«&  In  the  dgntof 
God,  for  no  man  la  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  ain ;  out  be 
may  be  innocemt  In  the  eight  of  men,  or  innoeent  of  all 
auch  intcniiona  ofRmcea  as  render  him  obnoxious  to 
hia  feUow^^realores.  OtaUUsnuM  waa  that  happy 
iUta  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  lUI ; 

Ah !  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  Auilt  thus  guiltUtt  be  condemned, 
l{gviltU§M7  But  ftom  me  what  can  proceed 
But  aJi  corrupt  1— Miltom. 

Immmkm  is  that  relative  or  compaiaUve  state  of  per- 
fection which  Is  atudnable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
slate  of  imnocenee  Is  an  ignorance  of  evU ;  *  When  Adam 
sees  the  several  changes  of  nature  about  him,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  disorder  of  mlod  sniiabie  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  bolh  his  mnoente*  and  his  happiness.'— Ao- 

PISOM. 

OuUtle$»  is  In  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  when  applied  to  thlnp,  It 
still  has  a  reference  to  the  person ; 


But  ftom  the  mountain's  gras*y  side 
w  feast  I  bring; 
a  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 


A  FvOtfcstf  feast  I  bring ; 
scrip  with  fruits  and  herl 
Ana  water  Ikom  the  spring.— 4*oumuth. 


Ituucmt  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a 
person  is  ntnocaU  who  has  not  committed  any  Injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  ii^ury ;  or 
a  conversation  is  tim^esiU  which  is  free  from  what 
is  hurtful.  InnocetU  and  harmUt*  both  recommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  in  the  person  or  thing  frcHn 
injury,  and  dlflbr  only  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury :  inmocemce  respects  moral  Injury,  and  karmUs* 
physical  li^ury:  a  person  is  tmmotetU  who  Is  free  from 
moral  impurity  and  wicked  porpoees ;  he  is  karmlesa 
'if  lie  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
violence;  a  diversion  is  mnoemt  which  has  nothing  in 
It  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  *  A  man  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sphere  of  his  mnaeeiU  pleasures  as 
wide  aa  possible,  tlmt  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
aafbty.'— Adouom.  A  game  is  harmle»*  which  is  not 
Ukely  to  Inflia  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health ; 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell. 
Bat  harwduM  bounded  from  tlie  plated  steel. 

AnmsoM. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Jmp^rftetion  denotes  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
hitptrftety  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  impwrfect; 
dtftt  signifies  that  which  is  deficient  or  Alls  short, 
Ihim  the  Latin  i^^ifiin  to  flUl  short  ;/*«!!/<,  from  fUl, 
signifies  that  which  fails;  viet^  signmes  the  same  as 
explaimed  under  the  head  cX  OHmm. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  pereons  or  things. 
An  tsiptfr/ceeira  in  a  pereon  arises  from  his  want  of 
^trfeeticitt  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nature;  there  Is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  rmperfution  which  is  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  exoect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  defcetu  a  devUtion  from  the  general  con- 
stitution of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  indivi^pal,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
in  this  manner  we  may  epeak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defeei  in  temper.  The  fault  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  the  former  terms; 
they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the  person 
poMCBoing  them  ;  but  the  fault  always  characterizes 
the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  individual :  the 
vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  considered 
abetrnciedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  mtin'% faults  as  the 
tilings  we  may  condemn  in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
tlie  vice*  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like,  without 
any  immediate  raference  to  any  one  who  practises 
these  vices.  When  they  are  both  employed  for  an  in- 
dividual, their  distinction  is  obvious :  Hie  fault  may 
Ifswn  th«  amiability  or  excellence  of  the  character ; 
the  via  is  a  stain ;  a  single  act  destro^-s  its  purity,  an 
liaUtiiii  practice  is  a  poUutioo. 


In  regard  to  thinn  the  distinction  depends  upon  ibn 
preceding  explanatfon  in  a  great  measure,  for  we  tarn 
scarcely  use  tliese  words  without  thinking  on  man  aa 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of  aH 
creatures,  and  became  the  moat  mp^rftet ;  and  from 
our  imperfecticn  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfet' 
tioH  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.  The  word 
mperfeetum  is  theret jre  the  most  unqualified  term  of 
all :  there  may  be  imperfeeUim  la  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfeUwn  in  regard  to  what  wv 
conceive  of  perfeaum :  and  In  this  case  the  term 
simply  and  generally  inwUea  whatever  falls  short  In 
any  degree  or  manner  of  perfeahn ;  *  It  is  a  pleasant 
story  ihu  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imptrfeel  crea- 
tures in  the  univeise,  are  the  only  belnffi  that  will  not 
altow  of  im|rer/ectt0n.'— Stkblb.  Detect  Is  a  positiva 
degree  nXtrnpafefOMm, :  It  is  contrary  both  to  our  Ideaa 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  intention :  tiros,  thera 
may  be  a  d^eet  in  tlie  materials  of  which  a  thing  ia 
made;  or  a  drfeet  in  the  mode  of  making  It:  the  term 
defect^  however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  tilings, 
characterizes  rather  the  object  than  the  agent;  'Thia 
low  race  of  men  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  finding  , 
an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condition  fay  a 
report  of  its  d^ecU^  and  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great 
person  any  one  /sait.*— Addisoii.  /bait,  on  the  other 
band,  when  said  of  thinf^  always  refers  lo  the  agem: 
thus  we  may  say  there  Is  a  defeu  in  the  daas,  or  a  ds- 
feet  in  llie  sprhig ;  but  tiiere  is  a  fatdt  in  the  workman- 
ship, or  a  fault  In  the  putting  together,  and  the  like. 
Vice^  with  regard  to  things,  is  properiy  a  serious  or 
radical  defect ;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  tlie  latter  may  lie  In  the  parts ;  the  former 
lies  in  eoKniials,  the  latter  lies  in  tlie  accidents;  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  nhape  or  make  of  a  horse;  but 
the  vice  is  said  In  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  indocllity ;  *  I  did  myself  the  honour 
thb  day  lo  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  li 
one  of  those  who  are  ever  railing  at  the  wcc$  of  the 
age.'— Stbiui. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTT, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Tmperfeetien  (v.  Imperfeetum)  has  already  been  con 
sidpred  aa  that  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
abridges  the  moral  perfeetun  of  man  ;  the  rest  are  but 
of  imperfectien^  varying  in  degree  and  circum- 
;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infimilty, 
where  every  one  has  tmperfeetumt.^—BhAiM,.  fVeak' 
neee  is  a  positive  and  etnmg  degree  of  iwiperfectun, 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  h  what  we  do  not  ao 
necessarily  look  for,  and  therefore  dlstinEuishea  the  in- 
dividual  who  is  Ihihle  to  It;  < The  folly  of  allowbiff 
ounelTes  to  delay  wliat  we  know  cannot  finally  be 
escaped,  Is  one  of  tlie  general  weaknesses  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.'-~JoHif- 
son.  Frailtf  is  another  strong  mode  of  imperfectism. 
which  characlerizea  Uie  fragility  ot  man,  but  not  of  all 
men ;  It  differs  from  meakneas  in  respect  to  the  object. 
A  weakness  lies  niorq  in  the  Judgement  or  in  the  senti- 
ment ;  fraiUp  lies  more  in  the  moral  features  of  an 
action;  '  There  are  circumstances  which  every  man 
must  know  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth 
his  latent  /rmttiw.'— Blair.  It  is  a  weakness  in  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  against  hia 
better  Judgement ;  it  is  a  frailtp  to  yield  to  Intemper- 
ance or  illicit  indulgences.  Failings  and  foibles  art 
the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to  which  the 
human  character  is  liable:  we  have  all  oarfatUnfs  In 
temper,  and  our  fogies  In  our  habits  and  our  prepoa 
sessions ;  and  he,  aa  Horace  observes.  Is  the  best  wiM 
has  the  fewest ;  *  Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  deface  the  wliole  of  an 
amiable  character.'— -BLAin.  *  Witty  men  have  some- 
times sense  enough  lo  know  their  own  foibles^  and 
tlierefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  an  argu- 
ment.*—Watts.  For  our  imperfections  we  roust  seek 
superlour  aid :  we  must  be  most  on  our  guard  against 
tliose  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  against  tboaa 
frailties  Into  which  tlie  violence  of  our  evil  pawiona 
may  bring  us:  toward  the  failings  and  foibles  ot 
otiiers  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  should  tw  ambiiioua 
to  correct  them  In  ourselves. 
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TO  FAIL,  FALL  8H0IT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

FkOj  \n  French/aitf cr,  Oerman,  Atc/dUem,  like  the 
wont  nil,  C0IDO9  m>Bi  the  Latin  folio  to  deceive,  and 
the  Hebrew  SbI  to  fall  or  decay. 

To  fail  maris  tlw  reeull  of  actiona  or  effbrta;  a  per- 
■OD  fmils  in  his  undertaking :  fall  $Mort  designates 
dtlier  the  result  of  actions,  or  ttie  state  of  tilings;  a 
person/oIU  short  in  hb  calculation,  or  in  his  account ; 
the  issue /ail*  okort  of  the  expecutiou :  to  b*  iafkUml 
BMriu  only  tlie  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
4^itieoX  in  good  manners.  People  frequently /si/  in 
Ibeir  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  lo 
apply  their  abUiliss ;  '  I  would  not  wilUngiy  laugh  but 
to  instruct;  or,  if  I. sometimes /oii  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innooenL*— AnmsoN.  When  our  expectations 
ere  immoderate,  it  Is  not  surprislngif  our  success /atts 
Bk»n  of  our  hopes  and  wishes:  *  There  Is  not  in  mv 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  tli» 
Instinct  in  animabs  which  thus  r&Ks  above  reason, 
and  /sUs  infinitely  okort  of  iL'— Aodisom.  There  is 
■olhiDg  In  which  people  discover  theinaelves  to  be 
wore  ieficwol  than  in  Iweping  ordinary  engagementi ; 
While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow*r  divine, 
Is  It  d^ficumt  In  tlia  main  design  1— Jbntms. 
To  faU  and  h»  d^fleiemt  are  both  applicable  to  the 
ebaracters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  tlie  latter  for  the  outward  beha- 
vkMir:  hence  a  man  It  said  vofail  in  hii  duty,  in  the 
diaeliarge  of  bis  olriigations,  In  tile  performance  of  a 
pmmise,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  defUitnt  in  politeness, 
in  attention  to  his  Mends,  in  his  address,  in  liis  manner 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


tmillcationa 
e  designs  of 


m 

species  of 


species  of  siiffearrie^s,  fmd  in 

/oAlMrc,  as  it  applies  only  to  tlie  <      ^ 

agents:  but  it  does  not- carry  the  mind  back  to  the 

agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  with 

as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  wlien  we  speak  of 

the  Mtseorrta^  of  an  expedition ;  *  All  abortion  is 

fitom  inflrmity  and  defect.*— South. 


mSOLVENCT,  FAILUEE,  BANKRUPTCir. 

All  these  terms  are  propeiiv  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  are  not  excluded  also  in  a  llguretive  sense 
fh>m  general  application,  huolvoncf^  from  ra  priva- 
tive, and  telvo  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes  a 
state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes ;  fstZitre,  ftom  tofaH,  signifies  the  act  of  fail 
ing  In  one's  bustaiess,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  it  on ;  bankmptey^  from  the 
two  words  banea  rupta^  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
eflbct  of  a  failure,  namdy,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankmptef  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  is  called  bancorottot  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  bencties  at  which  (hey 
conducted  their  bnsiness,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
faiUd  his  liench  was  broken.  Tlieae  terms  are  seldom 
confined  tb  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  Sequent  amonc 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insohenqf  is  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
tnoolvenai  wlio  does  not  leave  eiKcts  suflkieat  to  covet 
aU(f 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 
TbftfaUwra  (v.  To  fait)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
icsolt  of  the  action ;  the  failing  is  tite  habit,  or  the 
habitual  failnre  :  the  failnre  is  said  of  one's  under- 
takings, or  In  any  point  generally  fai  which  one  failt; 
*Tlioagfa  some  violations  of  the  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaps  be  bnputed  to  him  (Ctiaries  I.),  these  are  more 
lo  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
nnyfaamro  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.*— HoMa. 
Tlie  failing  is  said  of  one*s  moral  character ;  '  There 
is  scarcely  nay  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  Itt  natural  eflects, 
has  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the 
hope  of  praise.*— JoBSSOH.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  failing  to  the  perfection.  The  mer- 
chant must  be  prepared  totfailureo  in  his  speculations : 
Ibe  BUteaman  tat  failures  in  his  projects,  the  result  or 
which  depends  uD«)n  contingencies  tliat  are  abov^ 
faaman  control.  *  With  our  faiUngo,  however,  it  is 
aomewhat  difllbrent ;  we  must  never  rest  sati«fled  that 
we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
I  tliat  we  liave  them. 


FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION  . 
Atfsre  (v.  To  fait)  lias  always  a  reference  to  the 
■gent  and  his  desiign ;  miocorriage^  that  Is,  the  carrying 
or  giring  wrong.  Is  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  agent;  aborHon^ 
«Vom  tlie  Latin  aborioTj  to  deviate  from  tlie  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  is  in  the  pro- 

r  sense  applied  to  ttie  prooem  of  animal  nature,  and 
the  figurative  sense,  to  tlie  tiioughts  and  designs 
svhich  are  conceived  in  tlie  mind. 

miuro  is  more  definite  in  Its  sifnification,  and 
IdBited  in  its  appUcatton ;  we  speak  of  the  faibtroo  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  mioearriagto  of  nations  or 
tUnffi :  tho/s«l«r«  reflects  onthe  personso  astoeaeite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  eitlier  of  compassicm, 
Aspleasure,  or  the  like;  *IIe  that  attempts  to  show, 
bowever  modestly,  the/oiiairtf  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
•ban  sure!}'  irritate  his  admirers.*— Johhsom.  The 
'  ge  Is  considered  mostly  In  relation  to  tlie 
Iraman  events;  *Tlie  wdoearriageo  of  the 
great  def4«Bs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
ae  worfd.*— JoBHsoR.  The  failure  of  Xerxes*  expe- 
dition reflected  disgrace  upon  liimself ;  but  the  wUo- 
aarriuga  of  military  enter  pi  leea  in  general  are  attrl- 
tatlble  to  the  elemems,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
1— slam  i    The  abortion^  io  In  pn^er  leiiiek  la  a 


Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence  I  shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  lo  Unk 
With  black  inoelvenejf. — Sbbhstohb. 
Although  faUure  is  here  specifically  taken  for  nfaOmra 
In  business,yei  tliere  may  be  n  failure  in  one  pnrtlculai 
nndertaking  without  any  direct  inoolveney :  a  failure 
may  likewtoe  only  imply  a  temporary /oijvre  In  pay* 
ment,  or  it  may  imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern ; 
*Tlie  greater  tlie  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  greater 
of  ooorse  must  be  tlie  positive  number  of  failure*^ 
while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  same  propor- 
tlon.'— BvRKx.  As  a  bankrupted  Is  a  legal  transae* 
tion,  which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under  which 
any  IrasinesB  is  conducted,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
failure  in  the  full  extent  or  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  Imply  an  instdvenqf;  for*  some  men  may, 
In  consequence  of  a  temporary /u'/itre,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptqf^  who  are  afterward  enabled 
to  give  a  Aill  dividend  to  all  their  creditors ;  <  By  an 
act  of  inoolvenqf  all  persons  who  are  In  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in  a  mercantile  slate 
of  life,  are  discharged  ftom  ail  suits  and  Imprisonmenli, 
by  delivering  op  ail  their  esutes  and  effects.'— Black- 
sTONa.  But  ftom  the  entire  state  of  destitution  which 
a  bankrupUf  Involves  in  it,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
for  the  most  hopeless  state  of  want ;  'Perkin  gathered 
together  a  power  neitlier  in  number  nor  in  hardlnesa 
cmitemptible;  but  in  their  fortunes  to  be  feared,  being 
bankruptti  and  many  of  them  felons.*— Bacon.  It  is 
also  used  figuratively;  'Sk,  if  you  spend  word  for 
word  with  me  I  sliali  make  your  witftaaJErapl^— Shas»- 

PSAEa. 

ERROUR,  FAULT. 
Errour,  finm  orro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respeeti 
the  aet ;  fault,  fVom/otZ,  respects  the  agent :  the  errmar 
may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ;  but  tlio 
fauU  Ilea  in  the  will  or  intention :  the  erroure  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  but  their /oaifs  must 
on  ail  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  is  said  of  that 
which  Is  iDdividnal  and  partial; 
Bold  la  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise,  * 
Instruct  a  monarch  wlwre  his  srreiir  lies.— Pora. 
Aali  Is  sakl  of  that  which  Is  habitual;  *Other  fauUo 
are  not  under  the  wife*s  lurfaMliction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealousy  calls  upon 
Aer  partkulariy  fiur  Its  cure.*— Aodibon.  It  k  an  orromr 
to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time ;  It  is  a  /sale 
In  the  temper  of  some  penms  who  r 
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ENGLISH  SFNONYMES. 


BRROT7R,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

Errourf  M  in  the  preceding  article,  marlu  the  act  of 
wandering,  or  the  state  of  being  gone  astray ;  a  mistaJt* 
is  a  lakinc  amiss  or  wrong ;  blunder  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  slgaifies  any  thing  done  blindiy. 

Errour  in  Its  unlvenal.  sense  is  tlie  general  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
agents  is  termed  orroitr,  which  Is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth :  errour  is  the  lot  of  humanitv ;  Into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  srrviir  win  be  sore  to  creep: 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unllBiiied  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition :  we  have  erramn 
of  Judgement;  errown  of  calculalioo;  errvmrs  of  the 
head ;  and  trmtrM  of.  the  heart ;  '  Idohitrv  may  be 
looked  upim  as  an  »rrokr  arislttg  firom  mistaken  devo- 
tbn.*— Adusom.  The  other  terms  designale  ouideB  of 
«rr0«r,  which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  ooneens  of 
life :  miatake  is  an  erreur  of  choice ;  Uwmdtr  an  wisw 
of  action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  mi$take»;  *  It  happened  that  the  king  hiniielf 
passed  through  the  galleiy  during  this  debate,  and 
amiliug  at  the  mistake  of  the  dervbe,  asked  him  how 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distingulrii  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary /--Adoisok.  Ignorant,  coo- 
ceiled  and  stupid  people  oonunonly  commit  UumierB  : 
*  Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  thoae 
^Imndcrg  which  are  called  bulls.*-nJouiisoK.  Aiaw- 
Uk*  must  be  rectified ;  In  commercial  transactions  It 
may  be  of  serious  consiDquence ;  a  blunder  must  be  set 
right ;  bui  blunderers  axe  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blundere  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  loex- 
dte  laughter. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRA7. 

Deviate^  from  the  Latin  devimSf  and  de  vtc,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  wander ^  In  German 
wandan,  or  voMdelnf  a  frequentative  of  wenden  to 
lum,  signifies  lo  turn  frequently ;  swsrvs,  probably 
from  the  German  sekwetfen  to  ramble,  eekmeben  to 
aoar,  &c.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indl> 
reel  course;  straif  Is  probably  a  chainie  from  erre  lo 
wander. 

DeeiaU  alwavs  sunposes  a  direct  path ;  wonder  in- 
etades  no  such  idea.    The  act  of  demoting  is  commonly 
Ikulty,  that  of  woMdertnjr  Is  indifibrent:  th^  may  flv 
ifueoUy  exchange  signueatiora ;  the  former  being  Jua* 
tifiable  by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
steadiness of  mind.    Denimte  is  flBostJy  used  la  the 
moral  acceptation ;  tsandcr  may  be  used  In  eillier 
aense.    A  permn  deviaiee  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in  which  he  Is 
engaged.    As  no  rule  can  be  laM  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  imponlble  but  the  wisest 
will  find  it  neccssaiy  in  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally ;  yet  every  wanton  demaiien  from  an  ea- 
Ubliabed  practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  deviater;  '  While  we  remain  in  this  life 
we  are  suhjea  to  innumerable  temptations,  which, 
If  liaienrd  to,  will  make  us  deviaie  (torn  reason  and 
goodness. *— Spectator.    Tbow  who  watidsr  into  the 
Pegions  of  metapbyslcks  an  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themselves;  It  Is  with  them  as  with  most  wandarsfs, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 
Our  aim  is  happlneas ;  *t  is  yoora,  *t  Is  mine ; 
He  said ;  't  is  the  nunait  of  alt  that  live. 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 't  was  e*er  attained ; 
But  tliey  the  widest  woiulsr  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro*  the  flow*ry  paths  of  sauntering  jej 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.— ARMsraoMo. 
To  ewerve  Is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right;  to  stray  Is  to  wondar  In  the  same  bad  aeose : 
own  ewerve  (rem  their  diyy  to  consult  iheir  Interest; 
Nor  number,  nor  otample,  with  him  vnoug^ 
To  Mssrvs  from  trath.— 'Mii;iom. 
The  young  straif  fha  the  path  of  vselttiide  lo  teak 
tbatof  ptoaaun; 

Why  bafe  I  sCray'd  frott  pieaauw 

To  seek  agood  each  fmrttnoMot  bestows 


TO  DIQSE88,  DEVIATE. 

Both  fai  the  orlffaial  aod  the  accepted  aaaae,  tfeeae 

wofds  express  going  out  of  the  onUbaiy  couiae:  but 


,  digress  to  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in  general 
I  cases.    We  digraee  only  in  a  narrative  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken ;  we  deviate  in  aciioas  as  well  as  la 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  aa  in  writing*. 

Digreee  is  mostly  taken  In  a  good  or  Indiflbreat 
sense ;  *  The  digreseiens  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  Integrity.*— Jobnsoii. 
Deviate  In  an  Indiflbrent  or  bad  sense;  *  A  resolution 
was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  SpecUior)  of  courting 
general  approbatfton  by  general  topicks ;  to  this  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  d0etatisiw.'--JoBNsoR.  Al- 
though frequent  digreseiens  are  fttulty,  yet  occastonally 
It  is  necessary  to  digress  fat  the  jpurpoaes  of  explana- 
tkm :  every  d«v«atieii  Is  bad,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
bj  the  necessity  of  ctrcumstancea. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL.  RAMBLE,  ROVB, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

IfMdcrBlgnMeB  the  saoM  as  la  the  article  Deviate  ; 
etraU  Is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll.,  that  Is,  lo  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  raai^lc  frnm  tlie  Latin  re  and 
awbute,  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward :  and  reve  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble;  ream,  is  connected 
with  our  word  reMi,  space,  slgnliying  to  go  in  a  wide 
apace,  and  tbe  Hebrew  Oil,  to  be  violently  moved 
backward  end  forward ;  rangey  from  the  noun  range^ 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go  over  a 
great  space,  but  within  certain  limits.  Tbe  idea  of 
going  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner  i*  common  to  al 
these  terms. 

To  wand/er  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  beea 
already  marked  out ; 

But  fkr  about  they  wondsr  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  uig'd 
Aaalnst  his  own  sad  breast  lo  lift  the  hand 
Of  hnpious  violence.— Thomsor. 
Sometimes  waadert*^  may  be  an  involuntarv  action  • 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  aa  la 
definite  lengOi  of  time ;  In  this  manner  a  person  wsis- 
dere  who  has  kiat  himself  In  a  wood ;  or  it  may  be  a 
planleaa  course; 

I  will  go  lose  myself; 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

SHAKSnARR. 

To  stroll  to  to  go  In  a  fixed  path,  but  etretUng  to  a  vo 
luntary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion ;  thus,  when  t 
permn  takes  a  walk,  he  sometimes  HroUs  frvim  one 
path  into  another,  as  he  pleases ;  <  I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walkea  by  me,  that  we  had  Insensibly 
strolled  into  tbe  grove  sacred  to  tbe  widow.'— Adw- 
SOR.  To  ramble  IB  to  wander  without  any  object,  aod 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  Irrpgnlarhy :  in 
tMs  nianm'r  be  who  sets  out  u>  take  a  walk,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  ramblee  aa 
chance  directs;  'I  thM rambled  from  pocket  lo  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civU  wars.— Addisoh.  To 
reva  is  to  w«id«r  in  the  same  planless  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road, 
rwee  about  the  country  in  quest  of  some  retreat ; 
Where  Is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought 
With  Just  advice  and  thnely  counsel  fraught  1 
Whore  aow,  0  Judge  of  Israel,  does  It  rove  f 

Prior. 
To  reaan  to  to  tsaadsr  from  the  impcrise  of  a  disocdored 
mind ;  In  this  manner  a  lunaHek  who  has  broken  hNMW 
may  reoat  about  the  country ;  so  likewise  a  penon 
who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  In  quiet  at 
homo,  may  aho  he  said  to  rsoai  in  quest  of  peace; 
She  Inoka  abroad,  and  pnniea  herself  for  lllgfat, 
Like  an  unwiOlflf  inmate  k>np  to  roam 
Fkom  thto  doD  oaith,  and  aeek  her  native  home. 

JRRVNB. 

Toroii^to  the  ooatraxyof tofvam;  aathe latter  hidl- 
catea  a  diaordered  atate  of  mind,  the  fonner  Indicate! 
oompoaure  aod  fliedneas;  we  range  within  certala 
Ilmtti,as  tbe  hanier  r«ii««s  Ilia  final,  the  abepbecji 
roR^M  the  laoiiataliis; 

The  atag  too  aingled  fiwoi  the  henl,  whom  hmg 
He  ramg'd  tbe  biaaeMiw  Rioaareh  of  dn  r  '- 
"  '     -^   '  drivea^-TaojtooR. 
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ENGLISH  StNOlTTMES. 


BLBMISB,  DBTBCT,  FAULT. 
B**miak  Is  probably  chanted  flom  tba  word  Uame^ 
■Knifylng  tbatwblch  cauMs  Mame;  ief§ettind/auU 
have  tbe  nme  alfiiificatioii  aa  giveo  ander  the  bead  of 


Of  ao  object:  d^«ct  oonalaia  hi  tbe  want  of  aoine  nw- 
cttck  propriety  hi  an  object;  /aalc  oomrvya  tbe  Mea 
vot  only  of  sometblng  wrong,  bat  alao  of  lla  rdadon  to 
the  author.  There  is  a  Uemuh  In  line  china ;  a  defect 
in  tbe  sprtaiff  of  a  dock ;  and  a  fmtU  in  the  oon- 
tiivaaee.  An  accident  may  cause  a  Utmieh  In  a  fine 
painUnf ;  'There  is  anotber  particular  which  may  be 
leekoned  among  the  (ImiwAm,  or  rather,  tlie  mise 
beauUes,or  oar  JBngHBh  tragedy:  I  mean  tlMae  parti- 
cular speeches  which  are  comaaonly  known  by  the 
name  of  raoia.*— Aonsom  The  course  of  naiore  may 
occasion  a  d^aeC  In  a  pefwn*s speech ;  'It  has  been 
ollen  remarked,  tliottgh  not  wliliout  wonder,  thai  a 
man  is  more  Jealous  of  his  natural  tbah  of  lus  moral 
qoaliiies;  periiaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange^  If 
it  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice*— HAWKsswoaTH.  The  care- 
kssness  of  tlie  workman  is  evinced  by  ibe/atJto  in  the 
workmanship;  *  The  resentment  which  tbe  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride/— JoBRsoN.  A  blemiek  may  be 
easier  remedied  than  a  dtfect  is  corrected,  or  ti  fault 
repaiied. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blamisk  comes  immediately  ftom  tbe  French  UHnr 
to  grow  pale,btttpn)bahiy  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
Mame ;  etain,  in  French  taindre^  old  French  deeUindre, 
coaMs  from  the  Latin  tinge  lo  die ;  irpet  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  the  word  epit,  Latin  eputum, 
and  the  Hebrew  nSDi  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  epeekf  in  Saxon  ofeeee^  probably  comes  from 
tbe  same  Hebrew  root ;  JUue,  in  Saxon  jCoA,  Jliece^ 
Gerroaii  JUek^  low  German ;fai;  or  plakke.  a  spot  or  a 
(higment,  a  piece,  most  probably  ftom  tbe  Latin  plaga^ 
Greek  vXiry^  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 
body. 

in  the  proper  sense  blemisk  Is  the  generick  term,  tbe 
rest  are  qieclfick :  a  stem,  a  epet,  epeek.  and  /«w,  are 
Hemiekes^  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemiehee  which 
are  neither  etanut  spate,  epecks,  ikorjiaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemliness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemisk.  In  works  of  art,  the  slightest  dim- 
nesi  of  cotour,  or  want  of  proportion,  b  a  blemisk. 
A  staim  and  spot  snfliciently  characterise  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
spetk  is  a  small  spot ;  and  a  jlaio,  which  is  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  fbuity  inden- 
'  A  blemisk  tamfshes: 


tare  on  the  ouyer  surfbce. 

stam  spoils;  a  epet,  speek,  or  jCow,  disfigures. '  A 

blemisk  is  rectified, a staia  wiped  out,  a  spotwepeek 


These  terms  are  also  employed  fisuratlvely.  Even 
•B  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  bUtesiek  in  our  repuution;  *It  is  impossible 
fat  aothon  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works : 
tbey  have  wm  only  for  spHs  and  ^lemMUs.'— Addi- 
The  miltagsof  a  good  man  are  80  many  jp«fs 


In  tbe  briaht  hemisphere  of  his  virtue 

I  whkh  aflx  a  stem  on  the  character  of  nationa, 


;  there  are 
vifcea  which  aflx  a  stem  on  the  character  of  nai 
M  well  as  of  the  individuate  who  are  guilty  of  item ; 
By  length  of  time, 
Tte  aeorf  la  worn  away  of  each  eoaunitted  erlnw; 
No  speck  la  left  of  their  haUmal  statue, 
Bui  the  pore  miher  of  ite  aavl  ramaliia.— DaTssx. 
A  blemisk  or  a  speH  may  be  removed  by  a  comae  of 
good  condoet,  but  a  staim  la  mostly  Indelible:  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  laMemisked  reputation,  or 
as9siiesscharaeier,asitlsamisfortiiae  m  have  the 
\  of  bad  actions  aAzed  to  our  name:  'There  are 
who  applaud  thsmselvca  Aw  the  singularity  of 
JudgameaL  which  has  soarched  deeper  than 
etbeia,  and  fbaad  a /am  In  what  tte  faiMralliy  of  maa- 


127 


card  totte  tMng  llseir  ttat  Is  wanting.  A  book  may 
be  defective^  in  conseouence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deficiency  b  therefore  often  what  coiivti- 
tutes  a  defecL  Many  tLings,  tewever,  may  be  defectivs 
wlttent  having  any  deficienef^  and  vice  vered.  What 
ever  is  misshapen,  and  Mis,  eltlier  In  beaaty  or  uttthy, 
b  d^eetive;  that  which  b  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  b  d^idemt.  It  is  a  dtfeet  in  the  eve  when  H 
b  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  ttielr  proper 


BEFEOYIVE,  UEFICIENT. 

D^sMm  MBnaaui  tte  qnalhy  or  property  of  teviag 

a  d^«ei(«.  JMsA);  d^^bnrt  b  eai|E^  wtth  i? 


distances :  <  Providence,  for  tte  most  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfoct  in  one  aceomplbb- 
ment,  it  generally  teaves  us  defecthe  in  another.'— 
AnnisoM.  Ttere  b  a  deJUMnew  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  Mb  short  of  the  other ;  •  11 
ttere  be  a  deficiency  in  tlie  speaker,  there  will  not  he 
sufllcient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the  thing  spoken.' 
—Swift. 

Things  only  are  said  to  te  defective;  but  persona 
may  te  termed  deficient  either  in  atienthm,  hi  good 
breeding,  in  civility,  or  wtetever  ebe  tte  occasion 
mav  require.  That  which  b  defective  b  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  d^ieney  mnj  te  only  occa- 
sional, and  eaaily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Body  In  Saxon  bad^  baed,  in  German  Ml«,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  pgus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
}ffy  lo  te  ashamed ;  wicked  b  probably  changed 
from  witcked  or  bewiteked,  that  Is,  possessed  witli  aa 
evil  spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities 
in  general;  wicked  only  moral  qualilies;  eeti,  in  Ger- 
man «eM,  from  tte  Hebrew  S.^Tl  ?<>>">  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil  therefore,  in  its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  badness  and  wicks^ 
ness. 

Whatever  oflends  tte  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  teing  is  bad:  food  b  bad  when  it  disagreea 
witli  tte  comititutloo ;  tte  air  b  bad  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disngrffoable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  lo  Ite 
body ;  books  are  bad  which  only  iutlamo  tiie  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  s« 
to  our  belief,  It  b  tte  strain  of  our  actions  thai  must 
show  whetlier  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.* 
— Blaie.    Wtetever  b  wicked  olfends  tte  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent :  any  violation  of  tte 
law  Is  wicked,  as  law  b  tte  support  of  human  society; 
an  act  of^injustice  or  cruelty  b  wicked,  as  H  « 
the  will  of  God  and  tte  feelings  of  humanity ; 
For  when  th*  impenitent  and  wicked  die. 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  inlbmy ; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  fbd  amazing  lerrour,  mighty  palnsL 

PoMrasT. 
EvU  b  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  te  applied  to 
every  object  that  b  contrary  to  good ;  but  tte  term  b 
employed  only  for  that  which  b  in  the  highest  degreo 
bad  or  wicked; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil.  Is  no  more ; 

Tte  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pan. 

And  one  unteunded  spring  enclrcto  all^— Tbomson. 

When  used  In  relath>n  to  persons,  both  refer  to  tte 
morals,  but  bad  b  more  general  than  wicked ;  a  bad 
man  b  one  wte  b  generally  wanting  in  tlie  perform 
ance  of  hb  duty ;  a  wicked  man  b  one  wte  b  charge- 
able with  actual  violations  of  tte  Mw,  human  or 
Divine ;  such  a  one  has  %n  «vt7  mind.  A  bad  cha- 
racter b  tbe  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  cteracter  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  aome  known  and  flagrant  vices:  tte 
indlnatioaB  of  ite  best  are  sv0  at  oectatn  times 


BADLT,  ILL. 

Baditf,  In  tte  manner  of  bad  (e.  Bad\;  m,  In 
Bwedbh  tU,  leeiandick  tiar,  Danbh  ill,  kx.  U  rup- 
poaed  by  Adelnng,  and  with  aome  degree  of  Joaiice, 
not  to  te  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  ftom  tte 
Greek  oh>ds  destructive,  and  sXMw  to  \destroy . 

These  tarma  are  both  empkiyed  to  modify  the  actlom 
or  qnalittes  of  tbtngi,  bat  badh  b  always  annexed  to 
tte  action,  and  HI  to  tte  quality:  as  to  do  any  thta« 
»adrf,  tte  tUng  b  »sd^dooe;  an  iU-Judead  r^ 
an  io-conlKlved  mmanre  aa  iU-dbposed  pa 
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DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUPTION. 

D^pravitjf^  from  the  Latin  prtaritaa  aod  jrrooM,  in 
Greek  ^u/3ds,  nnd  the  Hebrew  Vl  to  be  diMrdered, 
or  put  out  of  its  established  oider,  signtfyiog  the 
auality  of  not  being  etralght ;  darAvaiion^  in  Latin 
i^pravatio^  ti|niflo«  Ibe  act  or  malcing  depraved; 
MrTMjpCtam,  in  Latin  eorruptio,  eomraipo,  from  ntiiuio 
to  break,  marks  the  disunion  aod  decomposition  of  the 
parts. 

*  All  these  tarns  are  applied  to  objects  whieh  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
pramtif  characterise  the  tiling  as  it  is ;  the  terms  de- 
prtmatuu  and  eornftiou  derignate  the  making  or 
causinc  it  to  be  so :  defrrovtey  ilierefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
Uie  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
d^ramtf  as  natural,  But  we  speak  of  difrnfaUon 
and  eorrvpUan  as  tile  result  of  circumstances:  tliere 
Is  a  depraoUiif  in  man,  which  nothing  but  tlie  grace  of 
God  can  correct ; '  Nothing  can  show  greater  dewranitf 
of  understanding  than  lo  detlgfat  in  the  show  when  the 
ceallQr  Is  wanting.*— JoBMsoN.  The  Introduction  of 
sbscenitv  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depraioaUim 
of  morals;  bad  companylends  to  the  eorruptitm  of  a 
yonnc  man's  morals ;  *  The  corrvption  of  our  taste  is 
not  of  equal  consequence  with  tlie  dofrtnaiitn  of  our 
virtue.'— Waktoii. 

I>cpravt(y  or  deprtnaiion  implies  crookedness,  or  a 
distortion  from  the' regular  course;  Mrntption  implies 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  |iarts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  dgpramtf  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
Blind  and  liean ;  but  we  say  a  dmrm«d  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  the  body.  A  depraved 
taste  loatlies  common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which 
Is  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Qrrruptton  to  the  natural 
by  which  material  substances  aredlsorgan- 
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In  the  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  the  same  sigiilflcation.  Depravity  to  cha- 
racterised by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
•stabllahed  system  of  things;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravitp  turns  things  out  of 
tlieir  ordinary  course ;  eomption  destroys  tlieir  cMen- 
tfal  qualities.  D^ravitf  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
in  which  all  is  deranced  and  perverted ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  which  Is  depraved  loses  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing ;  '  The  depraoalion  of  hu- 
man will  was  foltowed  hy  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  nature.*— Johnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  can  discover  that  wliere 
there  Is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
vnivemU  happiness ;  for  why  sliould  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruvtion  from  blessings  ?'— Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensltits  and  distempered 
Imaginations  produces  a  dqtravitff  of  manners ;  the 
force  of  .example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  prind- 
pies  produce  eom^Hom.  A  Judi^ement  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved ;  a  judgement  debased  by  that  which 
k  vicious  is  esmiptAL  What  is  d^praMd  requires  to 
be  reformed :  what  to  corrupted  requires  to  be  purified. 
Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders ;  corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
**  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "are  corrupted  and  depraved 
bv  the  love  of  rfehes."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  Iws 
given  up  infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pleonasm  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
distinct  images :  one  indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
much  changed  in  its  substance :  the  other  the  state  of 
a  thing  very  much  opposed  to  regularity.  "Good 
God !  (says  BfasUkm  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account  will  the  rieh  and  powerful  have  one  day  to 
jIve;  since,  besides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
account  before  Thee  for  pubiick  disorder,  dg^avitp  of 
morals,  and  the  cerruptwn  of  the  age!'  Publlck  dis- 
order! bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morabi ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  pmctloes  naturally  give  birth  to  eomption. 
D^ravity  to  more  or  less  open ;  h  revolts  the  sober 
.  upright  undentanding ;  corruption  to  more  or  lem  die- 

*V1de  Rouband:  "Depravation,  eomiption/'^ 
Tnissler:  **  Depravity,  com]|)tioD.** 


gullbd  in  its  opefatlons,'1mt  fatal  In  Ito  < 
former  sweeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  tor- 
rant  ;  the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  frame  lilt* 
a  slow  poison. 

That  to  a  depraved  state  of  morato  In  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  de 
coram;  'The  greatest  dURculty  iliat  occurs  in  ana- 
lysing hto  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what 
deproottv  of  intellect  he  took  adight  in  revolving  ideas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust.'—Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secretly  indlnoated  itself  into  all  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  defor- 
mity under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honour ; 
Peace  to  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 
War  hia  corruptiont  hto  disgrace.- Thomsoh. 
The  manners  of  savages  lire  most  likely  to  be  d«- 
praved;  those  of  civilised  nations  to  be  comat^  wlien 
luxury  and  r^nement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  afiords  us  an  example  of  almost  unlverutl 
corrt^tion. 

From  tlie  above  observations,  it  to  dear  that  deprar 
vity  to  best  applied  to  those  objecto  to  which  common 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine. 
Sec ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may  M  charac- 
terised by  the  epitheto  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind  and  eom^ 
£iim  of  heart;  dtpravity  of  principle  and  corruption 
of  sentiment  or  reeling :  a  depraved  character ;  a  cor- 
rupt example ;  a  corrt^  faifluence ;  '  No  depravity  ot 
the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or  Justly  censured 
than  ingratitude.*— Johnson.  *  I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  peper,  that  credulltv  to  the  comiuua  lailing  of 
Inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  tosponiaoeoosly 
suspicious  may  be  Justly  charged  with  radical  corny 
Cum.' — Johnson. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
depravity  or  corr^tion  of  taste,  because'  taste  has  its 
rules,  if  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  to  not  conformable 
to  natural  order,  to  regular  or  irregular ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to  give 
It  Justly  the  title  of  corrvpL 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruptieny  is  that  the  former  to 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity ;  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  a  political  capacity  :  hence  we  speak  of  human 
depravity t  but  the  corruption  of  government ;  '  Tlie 
depravity  of  mankind  to  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  It  from 
notice.*— Johnson.  '  Every  government,  say  the  poli 
tictons,  to  perpetually  degenerating  toward  corrup- 

Cio«.*--JoBNSON. 


WICKED,  UNJUST,  INiaUTTOUS. 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  (v.  Bad)  is  here  Uie  generick  term ;  inf^- 
tews,  from  inioune  unjust,  stonifles  that  species  of 
wiekedneee  which  consists  In  violating  the  law  of  right 
between  man  and  man ;  ntfanoue^  from  the  Latin 
ne/ae  wicked  or  abominable,  Is  that  species  of  vieked- 
neee  which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  befng  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  mikier  sense  than  iruquitoua ;  aod 
iniquitoue  than  ntfarioue ;  it  Is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  hto  property  unlawfully,  under  any  ciicom- 
stanoes; 

In  the  corrupted  cnrrento  of  thto  world, 

Oflfence*s  gilded  band  may  shove  by  Justtoe; 

And  oft  *t  Is  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itsdf 

Buys  out  the  law.— Shakspbaek. 
It  Is  nn'f Mftsiis  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  clrenm- 
▼entkm ;  and  nefoHoue  If  It  involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law :  any 
undue  Influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  hto 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rIgbtAil  heir,  to  iniouitoue  • 
*  Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus  bad 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  the 
iniauity  of  usurers  and  publicans.  — ^Pridbadx.  Any 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  bis  masto' 
to  nefariouoy  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  injure 
otbeia  to  called  mfaeiauM ;  *  That  onbaUowed  villu^ 
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SKJT* 


TO  OONTAMINATS»  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT.  CORRUPT. 

GratflMtMrtt,  in  Lallii  timftwi'mifiii,  pwtldple  of 
cmXMciM,  GomM  flom  Uie  Hebrew  HOD  ^  PoUate ; 
tff^Ue,  compoojided  of  i§  aad  jUa  or  vifo,  ilgiiltei  to 
■lake  ▼!!« ;  ji«Uirf«^  In  Latin  j»«itetiM,  pniticipto  of 
yflmp,  eompoautoa  of  ^«r  and  l«o  or  iav*  to  waab  or 
«ye,  ilgnifiei  to  inAne  tboioucbly;  C«iiil,in  French 
«m<,  participle  of  CcAiire,  in  Latin  tmifv,  elgnUlee  lo 
dye  or  Main;  comyCiBifniAeitiieMaieai  Intliepra- 
Ming  article. 

C^ntmummU  it  wM  w  itionf  an  eipreirioQ  a*  i^ 
or  pMuUi  iNtt  it  la  itroiMer  titan  tmmi    " 
an  oaed  in  the  eenaa  of  iiunring  purity 
tke  idea  of  deitiOTlng  it.    Whatever  ie 
,  wiiatlt  gnw  and  Tile  in  I 


id  in  tlie  moral  lenie  poUmUt;  what  ii  con- 
r  infbctlooa  eomftsi  and  wiiat  ie  csrrwfUd 
It  other  tbingi.    Improper  eoovemuioa  or 
!MteawMl«0  the  mlud  of  youth;  'Tiw drop 
of  water  after  ila  progreas  through  all  the  clianneis  of 
the  ftreettanot  more  emuamnaied  with  filth  and  dirt, 
Oian  a  limple  Mory  after  It  has  pamed  through  the 
noutbt  of  a   few  modem  tale- bearers.'— Ha wus- 
woETB.    Lewdnem  and  obecenity  d^the  body  and 
ylialatiiemind; 
When  from  the  moontabi  tope  wltn  hideoQB  ery 
And  dalf  ring  wingi  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
Th^  aaaidl  the  meat,  d^^UtH^aU  they  And, 
And  parting  leave  a  loaHieome  itench  behind. 

Detobic. 
Her  vMn  statue  with  tbelr  bloody  hands 
Foliated,  and  pro(bn*d  her  holy  bands.— DaTsni. 
Loose  company  eomtptg  the  morals;  <  All  men  agrse 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  e«r- 
rm^  the  heart*— SruLa.    The  coming  in  contaa 
wfib  a  tmrrtfUd  body  is  suflicient  to  give  a  teimt  ; 
Yoor  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fbar  a  rot  from  tctntod  company.— D&Tna*. 
If  yooag  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuooa  inter- 
course with  society,  tb^  must  unavoidably  witnces 
objects  tlHttare  calculated  to  etntmmiiusU  their  tlioughts 
If  not  tiielr  incllnatioos.    Th«r  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  Ups  of  females  d^fUed  with  ,the  grossest 
Indecencies,  and  hearing  or  seeing  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  withont  pkhtHng  the  soul :  It 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  tlieir  principles  are 
fimnd  to  beosmyCedbefine  they  have  reached  the  age 
ef  matuiiQr. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 
CbaCaet.  Latin  Gratactiw,  participle  of  cMtmjv, 
canpoundBdof  cm  andfoii^  to  toodi  together,  b  dla- 
ttngwishrt  ftom  thasbnple  woid  (MieJk,  noiso  much  in 
asnseaa  in  grammatical  constnictioa ;  the  fbrmer  ex- 
preering  a  Stole,  and  reftrring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
ihaisuie;  the  laitar  on  the  other  hand  implying  the 
aisliaet  act  of  Umdiimg:  we  speali  of  thlaoi  coming 
or  being  in  craiect,  but  not  of  the  eemUtt  Instead  of 
thelMM/bof  atUng:  the  poison  which  comes  ftom  the 
petson-tree  Is  so  powerftil  hi  its  natoia,  that  It  is  not 
nuissaiy  to  cobm  In  eentect  with  it  to  order  to  feel  its 
aansftil  inflaenee;  *  We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  ftom  erafact 
fa  nrivale  taMerssL'— Jobmhhc  Some  Inssets  are 
I  with  sdnp  so  inconceivably  sharp,  thai  the 
lUe  is  snUeient  to  piodnoe  a  puna- 
HHviaw ••■»«»;  *Odeath!  where  to  now  thy  siingl 
Opavo!  when  la  thy  vtotoryl  Where  are  dm  ter^ 


1  AtthetMH*oftheDlvhierod,tkrvtaioiiary 


CONTACnOXV,  INfRTTION. 
IbsBs  imns  imply  the  power  of  communieadng 
Ing  bad,  hot  eoai^isn,  from  the  Latin  verb 
'  »oie  in  contact,  proceeds  fWmi  a  simple 
i^ftctlMh  ftom  the  Lattai  vcrik  mdcis  or 


tn  and /adb  to  pot  in,  I 
inwardly,  or  having  it 


pncaedi  by  raeetfliiganiietUBg 
'  Infused. 


byn^aclwn.' 
or  yellow  fever,  { 

are  ttaerefbre  deaomtoaled  tomUgiamm; 
lent  dieoiders,  as  fevcra,  conanmpliona,  and  the  lika^ 
are  tanned  m/«Btis«s,  aa  tliey  are  communicated  kgr 
the  lem  rapid  procem  of  n^Mtioa;  theairiseontafMua 
or  ii^«cti»Hs  BcoonUngtotbe  same  rule  of  distinction : 
wiien  tieavlly  overcbiiged  with  noxious  vapoun  and 
deadly  disease,  it  to  justly  entitled  tanUfiw^  but  to 
ordtoaiy  cases  fi^ae«oa«.  In  the  figurative  sense,  vice 
to  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed  cMltfiras ;  'If 
I  send  my  son  abroad.  It  to  scareely  possime  to  keep 
him  from  the  reigning  eonUgitm  of  rudeness.'— Locxv 
Bad  principles  are  doiomtoated  «i^«cCie«« ; 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse. 

The  rage  to  them  like  boutd-ftna» 

*T  to  ow  example  tbat  Inatito 

In  ttiem  the  iw^eetiom  of  our  ilto.— Bctlbr 

Borne  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  loshai 

the  eoat^iMi  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 

the  moral  constitution. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 
G»»t^r»MW  iignilleshavingeMliVriMi  («.  GratiyMilc 
m'dMiaeal,  in  Latin  «pid»miett  Greek  ht6^iuosi  that  to 
M  and  6%ii»s  among  tiie  people,  signifies  unlveraalljr 
spread ;  vutilential^  from  tiie  Latin  vsstM  the  plague^ 
stgnifies  having  the  plague,  or  a  shnilar  disoMer. 

Tiw  emUa£i»u9  appliea  to  that  which  to  capabto  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  mdntieai  to  that  Which  to  already  caught  or  ciroi- 
1,  and  requires,  tlierefore,  to  be  stopped;  tbejMsti- 
al  to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is,  there> 
fore,  to  be  removed :  direases  are  •anUgwu  or  q^ 
demiud  ;  the  air  or  breath  to  pettiUntiaL 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  ctmUgimu  disorder,  tliat  it 
may  not  come  near  us;  we  endeavour  to  puiUy  a  ^ssC^ 
Utdiai  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  iidury;  wa 
endeavour  to  provide  against  •fidntUal  diiorden^  that 
tiwy  may  not  spread  any  farllier. 
Yidous  eiampte  to  c—f  s#is—  ;  • 

No  foreign  food  the  leemfaic  owes  ehall  fcar, 
No  touch  ssnt^rJMM  sprendltftlaflDence  here. 
Waetow. 
Certato  follies  or  vices  of  fbsfalon  are  epidewtUal  to 
almost  eveiy  age;  *  Among  all  the  diseases  of  themind, 
tliere  to  not  one  more  gptd^wica/ or  more  pernicious  than 
the  love  of  flattery.*— Stbkls.  The  breath  of  infideiltr 


Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  bratal  fast 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel; 
And  like  the  Mast  of  pmUUmtUl  winds, 
Taiato  the  sweet  bhMNn  of  natttre*a  fldffsrt  forms. 

UlfcTON 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE,  UN  BLB- 

MIBHED,  UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
BfasMtsM  signlfiea  Menlly  voM  of  N«ne  (a.  7b 
»{asM);  <rr«prsadto»l«,  tfattto,  not  aMe  to  be  rs- 

(•.BISSMS*). 

BlmMU—  to  tasi  ihaB  frrwprearAslii;  what  b 
MasM<s»«  to  simply  ftoe  ftom  UasM,  but  tha 
'    "iaMd,arbavean] 


trrtpreecAaMa  ,    ^  

attached  to  It  Ittegoodtosayofamanthatheleaii 
%hUmdu9  Ufa,  bntit  toahigb  eHsomtom  to  say,  thai 
he  leads  an  #rr«|pr»acAa*<«  llfo:  the  ibrmer  to  bat  the 
negativa  praiH  of  one  who  to  known  only  for  htohani^ 
lessness;  the  latter  to  but  positive  commendation  of 
amanwhotoweU  known  for  lito  tot«grity  to  the dil^ 
fereot  retotione  of  aoelety; 

The  elreof  Ck)d^  and  al  th*  ethereal  tram, 
On  the  warm  Ifanhaof  the  fortheet  main. 
Now  mix  with  moitate,  nor  dtodato  tognet 
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I  be  of  an 


•  Take  pardealar  care  that  yoor  amui 
wrnr^aekable  kind.*— Bi.Aia. 

•  UniUmiMked  aod  utup^Ued  are  appllcabla  to  many 
oifioct^  betides  that  of  penunal  conduct ;  and  when 
apptfed  to  this,  tta«ir  niig IrfaJ  nieanliig  suAeieni^  poinis 
aot  tiieir  UM  in  distinction  from  the  two  former  We 
may  aay  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irreprtaekabU  or  an 
imUewusAed  reputation,  and  wupotted  or  tpptUts  purity 

But  now  those  while  uHiUwtitVd  manners,  whence 
The  fkbling  poets  louk  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

TaoMSoic. 
.  Hot  the  good  man,  whose  loul  Is  pure, 
Unspgtud,  regular,  and  ftee 
From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villaoy, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure, 
Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sees  tlie  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

%  PoMrnaT. 

Hail,  rev*rend  priest  I  To  Phsbus*  awftil  dome 
A  suppnant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unransom*d  here,  receive  the  a^tU»»  Mr, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pon. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

Praue  comes  fkom  the  German  pretMen  to  value,  and 
our  own  word  price,  tlgnlfylng  u>  give  a  value  to  a 
thing ;  esMsiead,  in  Latin  commundot  compounded  of 
dsai  andsiaadtf,  signifies  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others;  applamd  {9.  Jlpplause) ;  ezt«<,  in  JLatin  «x- 
Cells,  sli^nifles  10  lift  up  verv  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  set  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  is  tlie  most  general  and  iiidefln  iie ; 
it  msy  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  It  iteiiernlly  implies  a 
tower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  generally ;  we  com- 
mmd  blm  particulariy :  we  praise  tuin  for  his  diligence, 
■obriety,  and  tlie  like ;  we  eamwiend  him  for  his  per- 
flmnances,  or  for  anv  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct  To  applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of 
fraieing ;  we  ofptawd  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
■pint:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising;  we 
•sUtl  a  man  for  his  lieroick  exploiis.  Praise  is  conflficd 
10  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
iuperiours  or  equals:  eommendatisn  is  the  part  of  a 
nuperiour;  a  parent  commends  his  child  for  an  act  of 
cbariiv :  applause  is  tlie  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one : 
Iheatrieal  performances  are  the  frequent  subjccu  of 
pubiick  applauses:  extol  is  the  act  of  inferiours,  who 
declsre  thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person's  supe- 


In  the  scale  of  signification  eommond  Kands  the 
.  jowest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  we  praise  In  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend  :  to  applamd  m  \o  praise  in  loud 
tenns;  to  extol  Is  toproue  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  their  careful  Cssar  pratsoj 
Him  they  extol ;  thity  worship  him  alone. 

DRTDBIf. 

He  who  ezpeeli  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
iimple  eommeudatian :  praise,  when  sincere,  and  be- 
ilowed  by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying : 
bat  it  Is  a  dangerous  gift  for  ttie  receiver ;  happy  tliat 
man  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance 
•fit;  IT-  V 

How  happy  tliem  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Frais*d  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  beiov'd, 
Fbr  virtues  praetls'd,  andlbr  arts  improv'd.-njBinri«8. 
CbsMien^Cisii  Is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  vene,  it  may  Indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
assisisaded  for  any  real  meritof  tlieir  own.'— Cowna. 
Jtfplause  is  noisy ;  it  is  the  sentimentof  the  multitude, 
WnD  are  continually  changing ; 
While  flom  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th*  appUmst  ofkmb  and  commonen  abounds. 

D&T9KS. 


wuUiont  fWim  scelasis,  signifies  a  eryh^^oot  to  a  tUag. 
These  two  words  snswer  to  the  plausus  and  acdamatio 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  dirtlnguished  from  each 
other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  tiM  plamsns  wv  an 
artful  way  of  moving  the  hands  so  as  to  produce  an 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  ^pplmws,  particulaif  y  hi 


APPLAUSR,  AOCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

amdot  Bignifles  literL., 
feettoathing;  muU- 


AspUatss,  ftom  the  Latin  tfplamdo^  signifies  literally 
la  clap  the  bands  or  stanp  the '' 


Datus  in  theatro, 
Cum  tibiptensas^-HoRACB. 
In  medio  plau8a,pisMsiM  tunc  atte  carebaL— Ovm. 
Stantiaque  in  p{««s«si  tola  tlieatra  Juvent 

PROPBBTIUS. 

The  word  ploMsns  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
applause  expremed  by  words;  the  atclamatio  wss  an 
expmsinn  by  the  voice  only,  Init  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  favourable  aeelaMar 
tioUe  were  denominated  lamdotionss  et  bona  vols,  the 
unfavourable  were  exsecrationss  et  convieia^  ail  which 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulation  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  ss  it  was  originally  written, 
plamdite^  is  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  plaudot  and  was 
sddreised  by  the  actors  to  the  speciatori  at  the  close  of 
the  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause ; 
Si  plausoris  eges  auhea  maiwntis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudite,  dicat 

HOBACB. 

Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  of  appUuoe, 
but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively ; 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  10  direct 
Not  only  the  loot  plaudit  to  expect.— Dknbam. 
These  terms  express  a  publick  demonstration ;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  tlw 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  being 
employed  as  a  lestlmonv  of  approbation ;  the  latter  as 
a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect.    A  n  actor  looks 
for  iMlause ;  a  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the  person 
himself  b  mostly  received  with  aeelamations.    At  the 
hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with  iqfplause,  and 
Aivourite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  aeelamations  ; 
Amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  outstripped  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 
Dbydbm. 
*  When  this  Illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Maribo- 
rouih)  touched  on  the  snore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.*->8TBBLB. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGTRICR. 
Zneomium^  In  Greek  /ynS^ov,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise ;  eulogy,  In 
Greek  hiXoyta,  from  gi  and  Myos*  signifies  well  spoken, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  paaegyrick,  in  Greek 
vavnyvpurd;,  from  na^  the  whole,  and  Sr^vpi^  an  as- 
sembly, signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  sssem 
bly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but 
the  first  seems  more  pro|ieriy  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object ;  the  second  to  the  neiaon  la 
genersl,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  In 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual :  thus  we  bestow  eneomiumis  upon  any  work  of 
an,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  tha 
performer;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  a 
hero,  who  Is  of  another  age  or  country;  bat  we  write 
panegfricks  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in  direct 
reference  to  the  person  who  is  pmnegpriiod:  the  eace- 
sitmi  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the  eulogp 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogitsd; 
the  pamegprick  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting  frooi 
ervlle  dependeni 


by  all 


ice :  great  encomiums  have  been  paid 
to  the  constitution  of  England ;  *  Our 


lawyers  are,  with  Justice,  copious  in  their  sncsmnoas 
on  the  common  law.*— Blackstonb.  Our  naval  and 
mllhary  heroes  have  reodvod  the  eulogies  of  many 
besides  tlieir  own  countrymen :  '  Sallust  wouM  say  of 
Cato,  "That  he  had  rather  be  than  appear  good:** 
but  Indeed  thfai  euloghm  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  ino^ 
fonstveness.*— Stbblb.  Aultaonof  no  moan  reputa- 
tioa  have  eondescended  to  deal  out  tlieir  pamogpriok» 
pretty  fteely  in  dedications  to  their  patrons ; 
On  me,  when  dances  are  satirick, 
I  take  It  for  a  pamsgf/ritk.-~Bfnn. 
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LAUDABLE,  PEAT8EW0RTHT    OOIC- 
MENDABLE. 

LmmiahU^  ftom  the  Latin  UmJo  to  pniiM,  ta  In  wimb 
.termllv  *r«»««9rtte|  Uiat  li,  foartkf  •/ wrm—^  or  to 


■e  pralMd  («.  TV  jrraua)  ; 
lied  locMMMii^attMi. 


LmmdtMe  is  oaed  In  ft  general  9.^ruumtm^^ 
v«rtef  and  c;p««uiii«M«  are  applied  to  Indh 
thinp  are  Unitt^U  in  tbemedvei;  they  are  fraist- 
worikg  or  eommendMbU  in  this  or  that  peiaon. 

That  which  b  lamdaJbiU  ta  entitled  to  eneourafenenl 
and  general  amirohation;  an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
useful  to  one's  family  or  one*i  self  is  at  all  times  <aii- 
UhUy  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  is^ewewortty  obtains  the  respect  of  ail  men : 
as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one*B  duty  is  in  all  cases  srai>«»er<Jky ; 
bat  particularly  so  in  those  cases  where  It  opposes  one*s 
interests  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  ta 
e^nmewiabU  ta  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
ftrmcr ;  it  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tfaU  eipresslon  of  good  will  and  approbation :  the  pei^ 
formance  of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  snborainate  pennns  ta  tn  the 
proper  sense  cammeni^le. 

It  ta  a  UudcbU  ambition  to  wtoh  to  excel  in  that 
which  ta  food ;  '  Nothing  ta  more  laudable  than  an 
Inquiry  after  truth.'— Aodisom.  It  ta  very  prmua- 
wortkf  in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  mav 
require;  *  Ridicule  ta  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
thing  vrsuewvraf  In  human  life.'— Addison.  Si- 
lence IS  eommendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is 
reproved  ;  '  Edmund  Waller  was  bom  to  a  very  AUr 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  be  thought  it  so  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost 
care '— CLA&BXDoif. 


TO  CONTEND,  STBIVB,  VIE. 

OnOmtd.  in  Latin  cenfoido,  compounded  of  con  or 
ttntrm  and  Undo  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exen 
one's  self  against  any  thing ;  «trtv«,  in  Dutch  strevcn, 
low  German  streoim,  high  German  etreben^  ta  probably 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  etrepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
«M  ta  probably  changed  from  omw,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

CemUmdimg  reouires  two  parties ;  etrive  either  one 
or  two.  There  ta  no  contending  where  there  ta  not 
■o  opposition ;  but  a  person  may  sfrtes  by  himself. 

Contend  and  etrme  differ  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode :  we  contend  for  a  priae ;  we  elrive  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contond  verbally ;  but  we  never  otrive  with- 
out an  actual  eflbrt,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance ;  but 
Btriving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  ta  one,  lo 
be  prcsffUL  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend 
tut  what  they  fancy  to  Ke  the  truth ;  sometimes  they 
csnXsai  for  trifles; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  conUnd 
Which  ta  the  master^— Shakspkark. 

Combatants  etrhe  to  overcome  their  ad  versaiies,  either 
by  dint  of  snperiour  skill  or  streujfth.  In  conUnUon 
the  prominent  idea  ta  the  mutual  eObrts  of  two  or  mora 
persons  for  the  same  object;  bat  in  etriving  the  pro- 
minent Idea  ta  the  eflbru  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
feenee  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  cxpresuug  these  col- 


Mad  OS  the  winds 
Wbea  Ibr  the  empire  of  the  main  they  sfn'vs. 

Daimui. 

Coniond  ta  ftequently  used  hi  a  figuratlTe  sense,  in 
aapUcailott  to  things;  sCrtes  very  seklom.  We  conr 
toad  with  dlflfeumea;  and  ta  the  spiritual  appUcatkw, 
we  may  be  said  to  sCrtve  with  the  spirit. 

riohaMmonoi  MtHvimgtbuieantmiingiuni  we 
slHse  to  excel  when  we  etc,  but  we  do  not  etrioe  with 
any  one ;  there  ta  no  personal  collision  or  oppoaition 
tese  we  v^«  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persom 
aaenr  imentkma.  The  term  efitalbereibn  frequently 
ippHed  lo  nnfoBacioua  okjlacta ; 


Shan  a  form  ^ 

Of  elemeotal  dross,  of  mouid'ring'day, 
FU  with  these  charms  imp«>rial  1 

MAaoM  (Ml  TVmO)- 
Ffing  ta  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  eontemding  and 
•trimng  are  always  serious  actions :  ndghbours  often 
vu  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dram,  and  equipage. 

^^^^  / 

COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRT. 
GMipslitMn,  fkom  the  Latin  eow^sto,  compounded 
of  csM  or  eenaud  jisto,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  togetberi 
to  seek  for  the  same  oUect;  omdaUony  In  Latin  esni- 
latio^  from  «««isr,  and  tlie  Greek  i^u^Xa  a  contest, 
signillee  the  spirit  of  contending ;  Wvo/rfr,  tmtn  the 
Latin  ritme  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifiee  the  undi  • 
vided  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  la 
the  natural  source  of  diseord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitor, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  oUcct;  ««nUaf«««  ex-* 
presses  a  disposition  of  the  mind  toward  partieiJbr' 
objects ;  riveirff  expresses  both  the  relation  and  tb«' 
dtaposllion  of  a  rival.  EmnUUion  ta  lo  comfHitien  as' 
the  motive  to  the  action ;  ewMUtion  produces  eomneti-\ 
tors,  but  it  may  extat  without  it ;  '  Of  the  ancienm 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  saraialieii  and  direct  our* 
endeavoun.'— JoHHsoN. 

Competition  and  emMlatinn  have  the  same  marks  t^ 
distingubh  them  from  rioolry.  Competition  and  enuf 
lotion  have  honour  for  their  basta;  rtvairy  ta  but  a 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  '  A  competitor  strives  lo^ 
surpass  by  lionest  means ;  lie  cannot  succeed  so  wefi 
by  any  other ;  *  It  cannot  be  doubled  but  there  ta  an* 
great  a  desire  of  glorv  In  a  ring  of  wrestlere  or  cudgel  • 
playcra  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for 
superiority.'— Hconas.  A  rival  ta  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever  meann 
seem  to  promise  success;  *  Those,  that  have  been, 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  trampte' 
upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise,  to  rival  bim  in  his 
grt^atness,  and  at  lencth  step  into  hta  place.'— Sodtb. 
Annufair  competitor  and  a  generous  rtesi  are  equally 
snusuol  and  Inconsistent  OmpetiHon  animates  to 
exertion ;  rtvoiry  provokes  hatred  :•  competition  seekif 
to  merit  bucccm;  rivalry  ta  contented  with  obminina 
it  ;<  "To  be  no  man's  rival  In  love,  or  competitor  in 
business,  ta  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not  recom- 
mend  you  tia  It  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certoinlv  tlita  eflbet, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of^  their  appro- 
bation as  if  you  aimed  at  more.'— fiTEBLX.  Competi- 
tore  may  sometimes  become  rivaU  in  spirit,  altbougik 
rivalo  will  never  become  competitore.  ^ 

It  ta  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup-* 
poses  some  actual  eflbrt  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick  ' 
object  set  in  view  :  rivaUy  may  constat  of  a  continued 
wbhing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  general  end  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  cioae  action. 
Competitore  are  in  the  same  line  with  each  other ; 
rt'volr  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance fVom  each  other.  Literary  prises  are  the  objecia 
of  competition  among  scholars ;  '  The  prise  of  beauty 
was  dtaputed  till  you  were  aeen,butnowall  pretendera 
have  withdrawn  their  claims;  there  ta  no  connetition^ 
but  for  the  second  place.*— DaYoaif.  TbearnKtioo^ 
of  a  female  ore  the  object  of  rivalo  ; 

Oh,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  miintnin, 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  In  thy  reign, 

Tyrantt  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.— Dnmnii 
WllHam  the  Oonqperor  and  Harold  were  eompetitort 
for  the  crown  of  England;  JEoeas  and  Toraua  warn 
rivalo  for  the  hand  of  Lavinla.  In  the  games  whieb 
were  celebrated  by  JEneas  in  honour  of  hta  father 
Anchiaes,  the  naval  eompatUorM  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Yenuiy  were  rival 
goddcases  in  their  pretensions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 
To  cMtsndslgniflBB  generally  10  Bttlvn  one  againn 
another ;  to  cMtert,  fkom  the  Latin  ssncssesr,  to  call 
CM  witness againt another;  andd<i|nrts,ftaaadii!p«i« 

e  Tide  Abbe  Ronbnnd: 
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filfOUflH  BTNOKTMEBS. 


to  think  dIUknmOjt  or  awlntala  a  dtAreot  opliikm. 
are  different  modes  of  camtndimg.  We  naj  etmUmd 
Ibr  or  dair«i«  a  prlie,  but  ilie  latter  it  a  kiglMff  fimnoT 
•ipreiriaB,  adapted  U>  tlie  ityie  of  poetry ; 

Pferoilt  me  not  tolaognUi  oat  B7  dwi, 
Bat  make  tke  beet  eidmaga  of  ttfb  lor  pmiMw 
Thie  am,  ttaia  luee,  ean  well  dwpate  tte  priae 
DKTDaa. 
We  cannot  eratwt  or  diapuU  wilbovt  camimUngj 
attlwuch  we  may  wnUnd  widiout  camluUii£  ot  das- 
futimg.    To  etnisnd  Is  eonlloed  to  die  idea  of  eettiog 
Ope^ealfiwaialnrt  another;  to  «eiitatt  and  ditfmu 
^nit  inckide  eoaw  ofcjlea  cMiMUd  or  4upmt»4.    Om»- 
fMdli  applied  to  all  maimra,  either  of  penonal  iatemt 
or  apeculative  opinkm ;  tnUtt  alwaya  to  the  former ; 
m»ftU§  mostly  to  the  latter.    We  ceaiead  with  a  per- 
aon,  aadcealert  abont  a  •***— 


polnia  only  are  c^mUsUd.  Omutiuiant  am  always 
«MidQCied  peraooally,  and  In  general  verbally ;  eon- 
%mU  are  carried  oo  In  dllbrent  mannera  aoeordlng  to 
the  nature  of  the  obJecL     The  parties  themselves 


■MMtly  depend  apon  othera  to  dedda 

For  want  of  an  accoihmodaang  tempeTf  men  are 
Aaquently  MatendH^  with  eaeh  other  about  little 
folots.of  convealenee,  advantafle,  or  pilvllefe,  which 
Ihey  ooglit  by  mutoal  eoaaent  to  share,  or  voluniarily 


Death  and  nature  do  e^nUnd  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die.— fiHAXsrxARa. 
When  seats  in  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
to  be  obutaied  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  e0MU$t 
fbeir  claims  m  mibiick  approbadoo;  'As  the  same 
eauses  had  nearly  the  same  efiects  in  the  dUleraat 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  loet  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  dlflbreotsuooeas 

In  the  MBiMC.*— HvsiB. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  aasertkm 
fith  reasons,  we  cmUemi  for  It, 


T  is  thos  the  springof  youth,  the  mom  of  lift, 
Eeara  In  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  pesskm  riots,  reason  then  contends^ 
And  on  tlie  conquest  every  bUm  depends. 

Bbkmvtors. 

Sutwedo  not  eeatefl  until  we  take  serious  aMaaatc 

to  obtain  what  we  cra£«Bd  (or  i 

The  poor  worm 
Bhan  prove  her  esatesf  vahi.    Lift's  little  day 
Shay  pask  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear 
FlashM  with  the  bkwm  of  youth  through  heav*n's 
eternal  year.^lLksoir  (m  TVica). 
Cbafeadlstodtflpafaasaparttotbewhole:  twoparties 
ittpuu  conjointly;  they  eonUttd  indlviduaOy.    Each 
€»nUnds  for  his  own  opinion,  which  coastitutas  the 
iitpute.    Tliedoglcal  ditpuiamU  often  amtend  with 
•ore  warmth  than  dlserrtlon  for  their  Aivoutite  by- 


;  'The  question  which  our  author  would  ecm- 
ttnd/^.  If  be  did  not  forget  it.  Is  what  persons  have  a 
right  to  be  obeyed.'^Loosa.  With  regard  to  claims. 
It  to  pomible  to  disfuu  the  claim  of  another  without 
eealsHdiaf  (br  It  for  owaelves ;  *  Until  any  point  is  de> 
'       •     *  "    "    -  • —   * '   1  diapmtM^ 


And  humble  rank,  attendant  came 
Qypocriqr  with  smiling  grace, 
And  Impudence,  with  hraxen  fhoa, 
OmttutUm  bold,  with  faon  hings, 


When  bad  tempera  tliat  are  under  no  control 
coliision,  perpetual  tt^fe  wifl  be  the 


in'    .  ... 

sequence ;  *  A  loUd  and  substantial  greatoea  of  s 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
lauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond 
litOe  noise  andaCtV*  or  tongues.'— ABUsoa. 


tormined  to  be  a  law,  It  remains  i 


ihgrMy 


anfait  In  which  they 
I  to  tnem  to  that  of 


OOMTKMTIOIC,  8TBIFB. 

Though  derived  from  the  preeedlng  vwhs  (a.  7b 

CMtrad.  »£rt»«),  havea  dbd '—' '^  '^ 

areanalQffous.    Theeommi 

opposipg  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry 

Comtmtio*  to  mostly  occasioned  by  the 

■ecUng one*sewn.    gtr^ springs ftom a qn 

tomper.  Oraedy  and  envious  people  deal  to  cvnisatiea, 
toe  fofmer  because  they  are  fbarfhl  lest  they  should  not 
get  enough;  the  latter  because  they  are  fbarful  lest 


applaui 
tbelitt 


TO  DIFTEB,  VARY,  DISAOIEB,  mSSBST, 
Di^t  In  Latto  dif«re  or  dw  and  ftro,  signifies  tc 
make  tetotwo;  vary,  to  Latto  vorw  to  make  various 
fVom  varM  a  simt  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
unlfbimity  in  tne  appearance  of  thinu ;  to  diMagras  to 
literally  not  to  agree;  and  dwfeat,  In  Latin  dieeaUie  or 
die  ana  eentie^  to  to  think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

DifeTf  viiry,  and  disagree^  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  thiiigi ;  dieeemt  to  peraom  only.  First  ss  to 
persons ;  to  d^jfer  to  the  meet  general  and  IndeAnito 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  o(  digeremce :  we  may  diger 
fh)m  any  cause,  or  In  any  degree*  we  eoryooly  in 
small  matters:  thus  perM>ns  may  difer  or  vrnni  in  thdr 
There  mast  bo  two  at  least  to  d(^er;  and 


there  mur  be  an  Indefinite  number:  one  may  eonrjior 
indefinite  number  may  vary;  two  or  a  specioek 
number  dieagree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  aa 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  dlf* 
ferent  times  In  the  account  which  he  gives ;  and  two 
particular  Indi  viduato  dieagree :  we  may  differ  to  mat- 
ten  of  fhct  or  speculation ;  we  vary  only  In  mattera  of 
fliet ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  mattera  of  speculation. 
Historians  may  differ  In  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authon  may  differ  In  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject ;  narralon  very  in  ceruin  circumstances;  two 
particular  philosophen  diamgree  to  accounting  for  a 
phenomenon. 

To  dieagree  to  the  act  ot  one  man  with  another :  to 
diseemt  to  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com- 
mnnlty ;  thus  two  writere  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  In  their  conclustons,  because  they  siet  out  from 
differeiet  premises ;  men  dieeent  fh>m  the  established 
rnlgion  of  their  country  according  to  their  educatios 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transaettons  of  UM^ 
differences  may  eilst  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mb^ 
ture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordvil  feeling; 
variaacer  arise  fW>m  a  oollteion  of  interests;  dieagres^ 
msmis  from  asperity  of  biimoiir ;  dissensions  from  • 
clashing  of  opinions;  differences  may  exist  beiweea 
aatlons,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discu^ions ;  '  The 
Bitoisteraof  the  diflbrent  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  ao  slowly,  that  speedi«| 
methods  were  round  necesBary,  and  Bollngbroke  waa 
sent  toPartoto  wS^\uXdiffemees  with  less  formality.'— 
JoHMsoK.  When  eartaiicM  arise  between  neigbbouny 
their  paaBioM  oOea  toterfero  to  prevent  aoeoouno- 


Bow  many  bleed 
vmrimtu  betwixt  msp  and  man* 
Tboiuoii. 

When  menben  of  a  flimlly  cooiult  Interest  oi:  bunMMt 
rather  than  afbctiona,  there  will  be  neoessaflly  di—- 
gresmtnU ;  *  On  hto  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  waa 
recommended  as  a  trevelllog  tutor  to  a  youaggentiemaa 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  br  • 
near  relation.    Thto  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  ttme : 
they  disagreed  to  the  south  of  France  and  parted*'— 
Jonraoa.   When  many  memben  of  a  community  have 
ao  equal  liberty  te  expram  thefa:  opintons,  there  wUI 
neoemaiily  be  dMMaaisnt; 
Whea  CardmaashaU  cootead  tne  world  with  Roaa. 
Then  to  yoar  dnm  Ibr  (botion  and  debate, 
For  partial  fkvonr  and  permitted  hato:  ' 
Let  BOW  four  Immatore  diassmeien  oeaae. 

DavoiM. 

In  ragaid  to  thinp,  Afb*  toaald  of  two  thh^  with 

respect  m  each  other ;  eerw  of  one  thing  In  respect  to 

ileelf :  thus  two  tempera  d^er  from  each  other,  and  a 

penoB's  temper  o«rMsftom.UnM  to  Ume.  Thinpc^ev 
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Ihelndl 


■nd  apecies  of  tbinga  £f!ir  ftom  cfach  oclier,  ud 


elndlvidumlfl  oreacfa  Bpeelosvcry  ;  *  We  4o  not  know 
In  what  reason  and  Imtinct  conaat,  and  therefore 
cannot  tell  with  exactneas  In  what  thev  (2tff0r.*--JoBN- 
•OM.  *  Trade  and  eonmeroe  might  doubileaibp  atUl 
vaHed  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  been  touched.'— Johhbon.  Difftr 
Is  said  of  every  thing  promiscuously,  but  di*agr«e  Is 
only  said  of  such  ihlnfs  as  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but  two 
aumbers  iUagrM  which  are  faiiended  to  agree ;  *Tbe 
several  iMuis  of  the  same  aabnal  differ  In  their  qoall- 
llas.'— Akbuthiiot. 


That  mind  and  bddy  often  ^ymfNthhoB 
Is  plain ;  sueh  Is  this  union  nature  tiM ; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  4Udgre$j 
Which  proves  the  soal*s  supertonr  pronoy. 
Jamr 


lUFFE&ENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 
aUABHEL. 

The  Hfferemoe  Is  that  on  which  one  diflbn,  or  the 
Kale  of  dttferlng  (o.  To  d^ffh-) ;  the  ditpute  that  on 
wMehonediKputc8,ortheactordl8pailn|;  oftercoia^, 
iM  Ladn  elfsrestis  and  att«res,  Aoin  Menm  and  cor 
mother  raind,  signifies  expremhg  another  opinion; 
fnomtL  In  French  quertiU^  from  the  Latin  qiteror  to 
eonplain,  sigolfles  having  a  complaint  againtt  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  tlie  general  sense 
oCa  Sffertmce  on  some  perKnal  question ;  the  term  Of- 
fertnce  Is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the  former 
ease  («.  To  d^tr^  vaif) :  a  difflgrenee^  as  distinguished 
from  the  olhets,  is  generaHy  of  a  less  serious  md  per- 
Moal  kind ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  uigry  words, 
bnt  much  IN  Mood  and  unkind  offices ;  an  altereatien 
h  a  wordy  diepuiei  In  which  difference  of  opinion  is 
^awn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides; 
putrrei  Is  the  most  serious  of  all  diff^eneee^  which  leads 
•D  every  species  of  violence :  tlie  differeiue  may  some> 
Hmes  arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
easily  rectified ;  differendu  seldom  gibw  to  diepwtee 
tat  by  the  ftuilt  of  both  parties;  uttercatiene  arise 
mostly  from  peittnaeious  adherence  to^  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one*s  opinions ;  quarrels  mostly  spring  from 
injuries  real  or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  Indlvldoml  or  publfek  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  direct  or  Indirect  manner ;  '  Ought  less 
differences  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
one  another,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bands 
vnite  T*— ^Blair.  Disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly 
conducted  in  a  direct  manner  between  individuals;  'I 
baveoften  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on  the  Eichange 
adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  aiders 
nan  of  London/ — Addison.  *  In  the  house  of  Peers 
the  bill  pasMs  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the  other 
home,  and  if  rejected  no  mora  notice  is  taken,  but  it 
passes  suh  sHensieto  prevent  unbecoming  alteredtion.* 
<— Blacxstor  K.  Quarrels  may  arise  between  nations 
or  individuals,  and  be  carried  on  hy  acts  of  ofifence 
directly  or  indirectly ; 

Unvex*d  with  mottsIs,  undisturbed  with  nolsOi 

Tha  eoontry  king  his  peacefhl  realm  enjoys. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIVE. 
ZHssensioUy  eontentieuj  and  stn/e,  mark  the  actor 
slate  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  striving;  discord 
Mvesits  stgntflcatlon  from  the  harshnen  pmdueed  in 
muslck  by  the  clashinir  of  two  strlnpi  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  otlier;  whence.  In  the  moral  sense,  the 
chords  of  the  mind,  which  come  Into  an  unsilitableeol- 


,  produce  a  discord. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension:  a  colli- 
rion  of  Interests  produces  contention ;  a  colnston  of 
humours  produces  discord  (v.  Contention).  A  kive  of 
one*s  own  opinion,  combhied  with  a  disregard  (hr  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension;  selflshnesi 
li  the  main  cause  of  contention ;  and  an  ungovemed 
temper  that  of  discord. 

Diseension  Is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  communities  of 
awn ;  contention  and  d^sesrd  to  indlvldoals.  A  Chrls- 
tiaa  tcnuier  of  confonaHy  to  the  general  will  of  ttoie 


with  whom  one  Is  la  oonnexiOtt  would  do  away  dm^ 
sension ;  *  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treaiim 
of  was  written,  the  dUoensiono  of  the  barons,  who  wflNl 
then  so  many  petty  pdnces,  ran  very  high.'— Addisoii. 
A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  is  atiainaUa 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  contention  f 
'  Because  it  is  apprehended  inere  may  be  great  eonten- 
tion  about  precedence,  tlie  proposer  humbly  desires  th^ 
of  tlM  learned.*— Swift.    A  correction 


one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour  would  check  th4 

progress  of  discord  ; 

But  shall  celestial  dMcsrd  nevnr  cease  1 

*T  is  better  cadod  in  a  lasting  peaoe.~DaTaK!i. 

Xyiseension  tends  not  onlv  to  alienate  the  minds  of  mell 

firom  each  other,  but  to  dteolve  the  bonds  of  society ; 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  lienrt% 

***  diaooneionl' 


That  I 


I  tiioder  governmenL 

SHAUaBAKa. 


Cbttisntfsa  li  aecompanled  by  anger,  ill-wf  il,  envy,  aai 
many  evilpasslom ; '  Theanclenia  madeMntention  iM 

Cinclple  that  reigned  In  the  chaos  at  fint,  and  the* 
ve:  the  one  to  express  the  divlsloiis,  and  the  other  ttat 
union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.* — 
BuRNBT.    Diecord  interrupts  the  prngrem  of  the  kind 
afl^tions,  and  bars  all  tender  intercourse ; 
Sep  what  a  scourge  Is  laid  upon  your  hate 
That  heav*n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ff 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Rave  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.— SaAXSPBAaa. 
Where  there  is  strife^  there  must  he  discord;  but  tbera 
may  be  discord  without  etrtfe  :  discord  consists  mosi 
In  the  Aeling ;  strife  eonsisis  most  in  the  outward  aa- 
Discord  evincea  itself  in  various  ways ;  by  kiokft, 


Good  Heav'a!  what  dire  eHbeb  from  elvU  diseor4 

flow.— Drroaa. 
Strife  displays  itself  In  words  or  acts  of  violence  t 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  «tr^«  employ. 
We  In  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.— Popb. 
Discord  is  fktal  to  the  bapplneas  of  fkmtlles ;  strife  lb 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours :  d<s» 
eord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  Into  the  assembly;  Homer  commences  hii 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga 
roemnon  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arhn  frt)m  mere dlfl%renceof  opinion: 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  pel^ 
ranal  Interest:  discord  In  the  councils  of  a  nation  lb 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin ;  the  common 
principles  of  polltenesB  forbid  strife  aroo^  oenooa  of 
good  brsedlBf. 


aUAEEEL,  BROIL,   FEUD,  AFFRAY   OR 
PRAT. 

Quarrel  {v.  Difference)  is  the  general  and  ordinary 
tenn ;  ftrst't,  feud^  and  i^froy,  are  particular  lenna; 
broil,  from  brawl^  is  a  noisy  ouarrel;  feud^  from  tha 
German  fekde,  and  the  English  fight,  is  an  acitva 
^aorrsl ;  f#y<iy  or  /ray,  from  the  Latin  frieo  to  ruH^ 
signifying  the  collision  of  the  poodoas,  h  a  tnmulluodi 
tfiMTrel.  ' 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  Isoon^ 
mon  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  respects  the  con*- 
plaints  and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
vtqU  respects  ihe  conAision  and  entanglement  whidi 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  Interesor; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  fuarrOs  where  there  are  a* 
kroile,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds '; 
but  there  are  no  broHo  and  feude  without  ouarrels 
■  icied  betwaei 


the  fumrrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  It  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  someltmea 
maniftsi  Itself  only  In  a  coolnem  of  behaviour :  the 
kroil  Is  a  noisy  kind  of  quMrrel,  it  always  brpaks  o«( 
in  k>ud,  and  mostly  reproachfol  language :  feud  la  a 
deadly  kind  of  fuorra  which  Is  heightened  by  mutodl 
aggravations  and  inauItB.  quomis  are  very  lamenta- 
ble when  they  take  place  between  members  of  thesama 
fbrnlly ;  •  The  dirk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  waa 
of  more  use  In  private  quarrele  than  In  batdea.*-^ 
JomtsoR.    Broils  are  very  frequent  among  profllgMa 
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EVn  hausbtf  Jano,  who  with  eadlen  brnUi 
■artb,  Mat,  and  he«v*ii,  and  Jove  hinuelf  turmoila, 
At  lei^  alon*d,  her  friendly  pow'r  aball  Join 
To  cherish  and  advance  tfaeTrqJan  line.— Drtskii. 
fWtd*  were  very  general  In  former  timea  between  dlf- 
isrent  flunllleB  of  the  nobility ;  '  The  poet  dewribea 

&the  poem  of  Chevv-Cbaae)  a  battle  occaalooed  by 
mutual  /niM  which  reigned  in  the  (hmiliea  of  an 
Bngllsh  and  Scotch  nobleman.*— Adduon. 
'  A  qumrrel  Is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cauae  and  the 
Banner  iir  which  it  Is  conducted ;  an  ^«y  is  a  sudden 
violent  Mnd  of  fumrrd :  a  qiuarrel  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  persons  fh>m  a  private  dldereBce ;  an  ^frav 
always  ukes  place  between  many  upon  some  publick 
occasion:  a  quarra  may  be  carried  on  merely  tfy 
words;  an  aJj^rfV  I*  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violence:  many  angry  words  pass  In  a  quarrel  be- 
Cween  two  baaty  people ;  *  The  onarrM  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
kave  made  IL'— Smu.  Biany  are  wounded,  if  not 
'-   ■  ■      -  mrtles  meet;  'The 

I  several  citizens  of 

-RoaSRTSON. 


kllied  in  agragty  when  opposite  panic 
provoaiof  EUUnburgh,  his  son,  ana  sev< 
iistinciion,  were  UUed  in  the/rsy.'—B 


TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  (liese  terms, 
tel  with  various  modifications ;  jangU  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  lis  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
Ihto  kind  of  war  of  words ;  >sr  and  war  are  In  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  iangU 
«nd  wramfle.  There  is  In  jamgUnr  more  or  cross 
questions  and  perverse  repliei  than  direct  dififerences 
of  opbiton ;  *  Where  the  judkatorlei  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
irere  perpetual  jitmgliugs  on  both  sidet.'— Burjibt. 
Tho&ejntgU  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other; 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarring :  tlMse  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  ^sr  when  they  come  in  colli- 
aion;  and  those  who  indulge  themselves  In  Jarring 
Will  soon  convert  afiectlon  Into  ill  will ;  '  There  is  no 
Jtw  or  contest  between  the  dillbrent  gifts  of  the  spirit.* 
-~SoDTH.  Married  people  mav  destroy  the  good  hu- 
•Mur  of  the  company  by  iangUng^  but  they  destroy 
their  domestiek  peace  aiid  foliclty  by  iarring.  To 
wrangU  is  technically,  what  to  jangU  is  morally : 
those  who  dispute  by  a  verbal  oppoaitlon  only  are  said 
io  wrangU ;  and  the  disputen  who  engage  in  this  scbo- 
lastick  ezerctoe  are  termed  toranglara ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  mora  than  wmglu  ; 
Peace,  (hctious  monster !  bcnm  lo  vex  the  state. 
With  wroMgliHg  taieniB  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

Pore. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Ovsi^at,  from  the  French  eambattre  to  flght  together, 
li  used  flguratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard  to 
•Batters  of  opinion ;  spy o««t  In  French  appoter,  Latin 
eptpssM  perfect  of  opponoy  compounded  or  oh  and  pona 
to  >lace  one's  self  In  the  way,  signilies  to  set  one*s  self 
«ip  against  anoUier. 

0<lAa^te  properly  a  species  of  npatbkg ;  one  al- 
ways opp99**  in  eamkaUiiif^  though  not  vif  varsd. 
To  combat  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative  mattem ; 
»ppaa9  *n  regard  lo  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
ivell  as  matters  of  opinion.    A  person's  positions  are 
aamiatud,  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  oppoied. 
The  Christian  eombau  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Jofldel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  trailor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  cambat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  to  safe<— Gowrem. 
The  sophtat  appaaes  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
toisrepresentauon ; 
Though  various  foes  again^  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  oppotM  her  design.— Cowna. 
The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
eoBverted  is  to  combat  errour  wherever  it  presents  it 
•rtf ;  but  there  are  too  many,  partlculariy  in  the  present 
*qri  vho  empkgr  the  little  pittaaea  of  knowledfe 


li  thef  have  collected,  to  no  boMsr  pupoae  than  M 
SM0SS  evegy  thing  that  to  good,  and  radie  the  samo 
spirit  of  ofpoaitien  in  otheia. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

OnahatoMty  fVom  to  eoa^at^  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  esai^oi;  e*«in^i<m.  In  French  cAowpisn, 
Saxon  caawe,  German  Amsms,  signifies  originally  a 
sokUer  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  caaauo  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  fbr  victory ;  a 
ekampion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement ;  eA««ij»ton  may  be  employed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits  ol  being 
engaged.  The  combatanU  in  the  Olympic  games  used 
to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladiaiora  were 
eombatanlt  who  foucht  for  their  lives:  when  kniaht- 
errantry  was  in  fhshion  there  were  ckampunu  of  all 
descriptions,  champion^  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champion*  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  or 
championa  In  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighung  constitutes  a  eoa^atamt ; 
tlieact  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  apei^ 
aonai  risk,  constitutes  the  ckampivn,  Animato  have 
their  eow^oU^  and  consequently  are  essi^alaiits  ;  but 
they  are  seldom  ckampiono.  lo  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  comkotaiKto  than  champion*  among  men. 
We  have  championa  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  moat  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  aliadow,  aad 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ambition.  Chamviona  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  less  enuobfed  by  the  ol](i«ct  for  which  th^ 
contend,  than  by  the  disinlerestedness  of  their  motives 
In  oontendiiic ;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  iiiu 
the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  Uiedertoion  and  contempt 
of  their  self-eufllcient  opponents  ;  '  Conscious  thai  I  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance, of  a  ckampionj  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  1  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
dutance  too,  skinntohing  like  those  liulgiiificanl  gentry, 
who  play  the  part  of  teasers  In  the  Spantoh  bull-fighta 
while  bolder  combataida  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
hto  horns.*— CuKBcaLAND. 

ENEMY,  FOE,   ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

£nm«,  in  Latin  tnimieuM^  compounded  of  te  priva 
tive,  and  amieaa  a  friend,  slgniOes  one  that  is  un> 
friendly;  /«e,  in  Sazun /oA,  most  probably  fhmi  the  old 
Teutonic  Jtoa  lo  hate,  signifles  one  that  bean  a  hatred ; 
orfvsrsarf ,  in  Latin  aaveraariuM^  from  ai(v«r«iis  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  pari  against  another;  advtroa- 
Was  in  Latin  was  particnlarly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  law  with  another :  opponent^  in  Latin 
oppomnu,  narticlple  t^oppono  or  obpono  to  place  in  the 
way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  another ;  cnts^smuf, 
in  Greek  iyittycimfOf,  couipoundnd  of  Ani  againet, 
and  iytfv/^o/icu  to  contend,  signifies  one  struggUng 
against  another. 

An  enomf  to  not  so  formidable  as  a /•« ;  the  former 
may  be  recoociled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  cnssiy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  /m  to  always  so  in  spirit.  If 
not  in  action  likewite:  a  man  may  be  on  memy  to 
himself,  though  not  a/ss.  Thooe  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a/se  to 
never  any  thing  but  a/os.  A  single  act  may  create  aa 
ssMiy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a/ss. 

Enemioo  are  either  publick  or  private,  collective  or 
personal;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemg  to  most 
analogous  In  signification  to  that  of  adverearjf^  oppa- 
nont,  antagonitt.  *  Enemieo  seek  to  iidure  each  other 
commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred;  tlie  heart  to 
always  more  or  less  implicated ;  *  Pluurch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hata 
even  hto  enssucs.'— AomsoH.  Jldvoroorieo  set  up 
their  claims,  and  fh)quenlly  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  ^hose  dto- 
putams(the  perMcutors)  convince  their  aimeroariea 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Enneml  advereaire,  antago 
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*rith  a  sorites  eonuBoniy  ealkd  a  pile  of  (kgoM.*— 
Aooieoii.  Opp9n0HU  Mt  up  different  parties,  and 
veat  eacto  other  sometimes  witli  scrimony  ;  but  tbeir 
diflerences  do  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  |ier- 
sonal ;  *  The  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  rwmd^  but  bis 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that 
be  conquered  his  opimuntty  wiitiout  inquiring  what 
cavils  were  produced  aaainst  blm.*— Johnson.  Jinta- 
g9muU  are  a  species  otoppaments  who  are  la  actual 
cnt'Sfement:  emuladon  and  direct  exertion^  but  not 
anger,  to  concerned  ^n  making  the  aMtugtmut ;  *  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  its  rivals  and  mntagonitttt  to  like  Bfoses*s 
sniient  thai  Inimediaiely  swallowed  up  those  of  the 
EgyptlansL*— Addison.  Ememua  make  war,  aim  at 
Jertruction,  and  coounit  acts  of  perwnal  violence: 
€dt)ertaries  are  contented  with  approprlailng  to  them- 
selves some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
It ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object:  opponentt  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  escn  aims  at  being  thoui{tit  right  lu 
tbeir  disputes:  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-love  oftener  than  a  tove  of. 
truth  to  the  moving  principle :  antafonists  engage  la 
a  trial  of  strength ;  vkiory  to  the  end;  the  love  of  dto- 
linction  or  superiority  the  moving  principle ;  the  con- 
test may  He  either  In  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  may 
aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  dtopute  or  in  a  manual 
combaL  There  are  nations  whose  subjecto  are  bom 
tmemies  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation:  notliliig 
evinces  the  radical  cunupiion  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an 
mittrtarf  to  hto  rich  neighbour  without  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  be  might  gain :  the  ambition  of  some  men 
docs  Dol  rise  bicber  tlian  that  of  being  the  opponemi  of 
ministers:  ScaAger  and  Petavlus  among  the  French 
were  great  antagamUtt  In  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
and  Bentley  among  the  English;  the  Uoratil  and  Uu- 
listil  were  eaually  famous  aata^rs"*'''  ^n  ^^^"^  ^^X* 

Ememy  and/M  are  likewise  employed  In  a  flgurative 
•BDM  for  moral  objects :  our  pasiions  are  our 
when  indulged ;  envy  to  a/ss  to  happiness. 


BNBfrry,  ANiMoeiTY,  hostility. 

Ewmitf  lies  in  the  heart;  it  Is  deep  and  malignant: 
aatsiMt^,  from  minmw,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ; 
it  to  fierce  and  vindictive :  kottUitji^  fbum  kottU  a  po- 
litical enemy,  lies  in  the  aclton;  U  to  mischievous  and 
destructive. 

jEiMHttf  to  something  permanent ;  oatsian'te  to  par- 
tial and  transitory :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
noH  and  Ignorance  of  the  times  preventeu  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  CbriMlanity,  enmitiea  between  particular 
families  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance  fttun 
ftther  to  son ;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engenders 
greater  OMimaaUM*  than  private  dinputes. 

£aaul«  to  altogether  personal :  koatUitff  mostly  re- 
nuUick  measures,  amimaaitf  respects  either  one  or 
.  Indivlduais.  £mm'ty  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
heart ;  mmhmaaitf  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some  open 
act  of  koatUUif.  He  who  cherishes  anmitf  towards 
another  to  hto  own  greatest  enerov ,  *  In  some  Instances, 
Indeed,  the  Misuty  of  otbere  caniibt  be  avoided  without 
a  participation  in  their  guilt;  but  then  it  to  the  anmitp 
01^  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associate.*— Johnson.  He  who  to  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  oMumaaitf  to  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
otliers ;  *  I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  mu- 
maattiaa  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable.* — Addison.  He  who 
proccnto  to  wanton  koatiUif  often  provokes  an  enem  v 
where  he  might  have  a  friend :  '  Erasmus  himself  had, 
h  seems,  tlie  misfortune  to  fkll  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
buffets,  that  he  never  forgot  their  koataitiea  to  hto  dying 
day.'— Adoisoh. 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 
Jtioeraat  In  French  sdosrse,  Latin  advantu^  parti- 
dpi«>of  mdoart^t  compounded  of  od  and  ««rts,  siinifles 
turalng  towards  or  against ;  contrary,  in  French  esn- 
tratre,  Latin  eantrariuaj  comes  from  eantra  against ; 
af^aaua.  In  Latin  s^«s«tes,  participle  of  oiwsne,  to 


compounded  of  •»  and  pwrna^  aigniiying  plaesd  In  tha 
way. 

Adoaraa  respecto  the  feelings  and  Interesto  of  per- 
sons; eontrmrp  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  af. 
paaita  relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature  of 


And  as  2BgBOB.  wlien  with  heav*n  lie  strove. 
Stood  appaaita  In  arms  to  mighty  Jove.— Detdkn. 
Fttrtane  to  sdosrss ;  an  event  turns  out  eanitarf  to  what 
was  expected ;  sentiments  are  appaaiu  to  each  other. 
An  adveraa  wind  comes  across  our  wtohes  and  pur- 
suitt;  *The  periodical  winds  whieh  were  then  set  In 
were  dbtincuy  adoeraa  to  the  course  whicli  Plaariv 
proposed  to  steer.'— RoaaarsoN.  A  tamtrwf  wind  lias 
in  an  opposile  direction:  esatrory  winds  are  mostly 
advaraa  to  some  one  wlio  is  crossing  the  ocean ;  adoerm 
winds  need  not  always  be  directly  cMUrory. 

Cireomstances  are  someUnies  so  advarae  as  to  baffle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  oflen  prove  directly 
camtrary  to  the  representations  given  of^  them ;  *  Asl 
should  be  k>th  to  offer  none  but  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sin- 
gular example  of  the  eanirary  sorL*-%t'MBsaLANB. 
People  with  appaaiu  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party.  JSdveraa 
evenu  Interrupt  the  peace  of  mind ;  eoafrorf  accounii 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration;  appaaita  prin 
ciples  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Campariaan,  fVom  eamparay  and  the  Latin  eampmm 
or  essi  and^or  equal,  signifiei  the  putting  together  of 
things  that  are  equal ;  cmUraatt  in  French  eantraalarp 
Latin  eantraala  or  eantra  and  ata  to  stand,  or  aiata  to 
place  Bsainst,  signifies  tlie  placing  of  one  thing  opposiia 
to  another. 

Likenefs  In  the  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requtoite  for  a  eampariaan ;  likeness  In  tlte  degree 
and  oppnaf  tion  In  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  caU' 
traat :  tltingi  of  the  same  colour  are  campartd ;  tliosa 
of  an  oppoMte  colour  are  eantraated:  a  eatapariaan  to 
iii&de  lietween  two  shades  of  red:  a  contrast  between 
black  and  white. 

Campariaou  to  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certain the  true  relation  of  oljects ;  ecntrmat  to  of  ntilltf 
amonc  poets,  It  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposila 
qualluei:  things  are  laiae  or  small  by  eos^an^en ; 
things  are  magnified  or  aimlnished  by  eantraat :  the 
value  of  a  coin  to  best  learned  bv  camparing  it  with 
another  of  the  same  metal ;  *  They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  titeir  ancestors  only  put  us  upon  roaklM 
eempariaana  to  their  own  disadvania<e.'— erxcTATon 

The  generositv  of  one  person  to  most  strongly  Mt 
when  co«<rMted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
In  kively  eoniraat  to  thto  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent  tlien  wUl  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Tluunes  flivt  rural  grows. 
TnonsoH 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  REPUGNANT 
Mvaraa  signifies  tlie  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti> 
cle ;  tnisiieai,  fVom  the  Latin  tnraiea*  an  enemy,  sif* 
nifles  belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  to  also  the  mean- 
ing of  kaatila^  from  kaatia  an  enemy ;  repe/iunil,  In 
Latin  rapngnana,  fh>m  repugw^  or  ra  and  pugna  l» 
fight  against,  signifies  waning  with. 

Jidvaraa  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  tbiaga ; 
nUmietU  and  koattSa  to  persons  or  things  peisonal ;  f«. 
pMgnamt  to  things  only :  a  person  to  advaraa  or  a  thiw 
to  adoaraa  to  an  object;  a  persoh,  or  what  to  persona^ 
to  sillier  inimietU  or  kaaliU  to  an  object;  one  thing  to 
r^ugiuuU  to  another.  We  are  adveraa  to  a  proposi- 
tion;  or  circumstances  are  adtfaraa  to  our  adva 


meat.  Partisans  are  imimieal  to  the  proceedings  of 
vemment,  and  ko$UU  to  the  possessors  of  power.  L 
very  to  npugnaut  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity. 


£- 


Adaeraa  ezpremes  rimple  dissent  or  opposition ;  M- 
mical  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  in- 
jure ;  kaatUe  a  determined  redstanee ;  rapugnaad  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  sde«rs«  l» 
any  undertakbig  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  its  success ;  *■  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
oflicers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adoaraa  faction.'— 
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Mem,  are  tutfauMi  lo  lisfomM,  ha  dtodpline,  or  Ito  doe- 
IrtM;  *flod  hath  abowii  hiaMlf  to  te  fkvounUe  to 
Tlrtpg,  — d  imimit  at  to  vJce-and  guHu'^-BLAUU  Maoy 
■ra  10  kmtiU  to  tte  religioui  attabltetanant  of  their 
ecmtry  ae  to  aim  at  lia  nibveraion ; 

Then  wHh  a  nirple  veil  Involire  vo«r  efea, 
Leat  AMtife  fkea  Ma«  Ike aacrUke^-Dmii 


He  veMralnii  wfaleh  n  Impoaee  on  the  wanderliif  and 
Haeiidoae  liiiagtMtioo  ie  rtpmgnamt  to  the  temper  of 
iMr  aiiode;  'The  exorbitant  jurlMilctioa  of  the 
pooleh)  eechMlaetlcal  eourtt  were  ibanded  on  masima 
MMynanl  to  Jnatlee.'«*Ko8smoa. 

BMnen  fa  mimrta  to  the  InpiovenieM  of  yonlh. 
The  dlawnakMa  hi  the  Cbrtatiaa  world  aretiuMtcal  to 
Ike  imereaM  of  lelkion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
AMttlfineaamree.  iMDocracybtetaiwal  to  food  order, 
the  fbaMmer  oTAMta*  partiea,  and  r^ipiyrMnl  to  every 
iWMd  priadple  of  cIvU  oodetj. 

ADVSS8B,  ATBBSB. 

jffdvwM  (v.  jad9v»e)t  licnffying  tomed  aKabiaC  or 
over  agalnrt,  deootee  eimply  oppoettloo  of  situation ; 
ee«r«<,  from  c  and  v«r«i(«,  signifying  turned  from  or 
tway,ftom,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  leparation 
Aom.  Adver—  is  therefore  as  applicable  to  Inanimate 
aa  to  anfanate  ob^ls,  evsrss  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  oonscioos  agents  aaMr««  refers  to 
Hatters  of  opfnion  and  senlbnent,  evsrss  to  thoee  af- 
Ibedni  our  reelings.  We  are  Qid»er»»  to  that  which 
ve  think  wrong ;  '  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
yonr  fHend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
Ikan  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  ad^ertt  to  your 
Horpailon.'— CnMBKELAiin.  We  are  tntrn  to  that 
which  oppoaes  our  Indioationa,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
tereets;  *Men  relinquieh  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  are  evsrM  to  new  experiments, 
and  Tentore  upon  thrm  with  ttmidliy.*— Robkrtson. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  advtm  lo  the  doctrines  and 
diacipllne  of  the  esubllshment,  but  the  greator  part  of 
Ihem  arc  still  more  avert*  to  the  wholeenme  reanalnis 
wUeh  it  impoaea  on  the  Imagination. 

AYBBBB^UNWILLINO^ACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

jffvar««slgnUles  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
mwittimfmenny  signifies  not  willing;  kackwmrd, 
having  the  will  In  a  backward  direction ;  hath  or  htk^ 
torn  to  tooth,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reluc 
mat,  fnm  the  Latin  re  and  luelo  lo  struggle,  signifies 
ttvggling  with  thi  will  against  a  thing. 

jSvarae  Is  positive,  It  marks  an  actual  aentknent  ol 
dWlke :  umwiUing  is  ncgadve.  It  merits  the  abaence  of 
the  will :  kaekward  Is  a  sentiment  between  the  two.  It 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  afalnat  a  thtaig ;  boa  and 
rdaaUaU  mark  strong  fbellngs  of  amartiaiu  JSvarntm 
la  aa  hahilual  sendment;  nmwiUingiut*  end  haekward- 
nest  are  moedy  oocaslonal ;  iisea  and  rtlmUamt  always 


Jvaraian  must  be  conquered ;  im«tlIfii^n«M  most 
owved;  haekwardnea*  must  be  counteracted,  or 
1  forward;  taathiag and  nimetaaca  must  be  ovei^ 
ired.  One  who  Is  «Mr»«  to  study  will  never  have 
aacoane  to  books;  but  a  chUd  may  be  imwiUinf  or 
if  hierd  to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial  otoiives, 
wMch  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  maeier  nuiv  eor- 
net;  he  who  Is  hath  to  receive  lastruetion  will  always 
nnaln  Ipmrant ;  be  who  Is  rdaeUmtin doing  hiaduty 
win  alwaya  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  mtser  is  oosree  to  nothing  ao  omeh  aa  to  parting 
wliB  msaMMiey ; 
Of  nil  the  raee  of  animal^  alone, 
The  bees  have  eommon  cities  of  their  own ; 
But  (what  *s  more  strange)  their  modest  appelttaa, 
Jlveng  ftnn  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites.— DaTran. 
fke miser  toevaa  mNDOUa^to  provide  himsdf  with 
Mceesarisa,  bathe  Is  not  iatkward  In  disposing  of  his 
Honey  when  be  baa  the  proepect  of  getting  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 
Aswrstohesthat  axe  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  wmiUimg,  hath,  and  fearlVil, 
And  tvenblfaig  at  Atturity-^Sowa. 
•  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  suldect  more 


of  eoaadeMe;  biit  ^ocmmm  ' 

at  ttie  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  o(  dishonesty,  or 
the  pleaaurea  of  vice.'— Bi^ia.    Friends  are  hath  w 
pait  who  have  had  asany  yeaiaP  ei^qymeot  In  enoh 
other's  society ; 
E*en  thus  two  Mends  condemned 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thoosand  leavea, 
Laathtr  a  hundxed  limes  to  part  than  did 


One  is  rslactani  in  giving  unpleasant  advice; 
From  better  habitationa  spnni'd, 


Or  grieve  for  fVlendHhip  nmeCiini'd, 
Or  unregarded  tove  1— 4ioi.neMrnL 
Laxy  people  are  aaern  to  labour:  thoee  who  are  not 
paid  are  vnwiUiaf  to  work ;  and  those  wlw  are  peid 
less  than  others  are  bachward  in  giving  their  services: 
every  one  Is  hath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  It  ^  drcometanoes  they  do  it  with 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHT,  UISLKB, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 


jf  p«r««) ;  aniipathff^  in  French  aatwatUe,  Latin  rair 
pathia,  Greek  dvuiradtUh  eompouMled  of  «brr2  agalR^, 
and  iroBtta  feeline,  signiflea  a  feeUnc  against;  diwfa'ie. 


compoundod  of  the  privative  di*  end  like,  stgnifles  not 
to  like  or  be  attarfaed  to ;  haired,  In  German  hats,  n 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with  heht  hot, 
sipilfying  heatof  temper ;  r^mgaaaee,  in  French  nt^n^ 
nonce.  Latin  repvgaaatia  and  repagaa,  compounded  of 
re  and  pagna,  signifiea  the  resistance  of  the  feelings  to 
an  object 

Jtvereioa  le  in  Its  most  general  sense  the  generick 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  hi 
wfakh  case  It  is  opposed  to  attachment:  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  anoMect ;  the 
latter  a  knhting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects:  it 
baa,  however,  more  oommonlv  a  partial  accepution, 
in  which  It  Is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Jlvereim  and  enli/aUf  apply  more  property  to  things : 
dUUke  and  hatred  to  persons ;  reprngnomee  to  actioni^ 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

JIaersien  and  aatipathf  seem  to  be  less  depem^eat 


on  the  will,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  temperamei 
or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which  springs 
from)  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ;  and  lies  in  the 


l^ysical  organization.  Jlatipaika  is  In  fbct  a  natural 
averaioa  oppoeed  to  sympathy :  dulike  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart;  the  former  is  less 
deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  commonly  awakened 
by  slighter  causes ;  rtpartuaue  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  Is  a  tranaltory  but 
strong  dislike  to  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfltoess  in  the  tomper  to  harmonize  with  all 
object  prnduoes  aaerti4m. :  a  contrariety  In  ttie  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  aatipathiea^ 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  aucb  aiyste- 
rious  Incongruities  in  nature,  and  that  all  aatipatkiaa 
are  but  aoertiaae  early  engendered  by  the  Infloeiioe  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination;  but  under  ibia 
supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
singular  eflkcts  of  fear  and  imagination  In  some peraona 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  hi  others:  a  diflerenoe 
in  the  character, habits,  and  manners,  produces  dieltke : 
iiOaries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  influence  of 
malignant  passions,  occasion  hatred:  a  contrariety  to 
one*8  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  npag 


People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  averaioa  to  dis- 
puting or  argumcnuiion ;  thoee  of  a  gloomy  temper 
nave  aaavereiaa  to  society;  *  I  cannot  forbear  men 
tioning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had 
a  mortal  averoiaa ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memolia  who 
are  never  mentioned  In  any  works  but  their  own.*— 
ADnitox.  JIatipatkiee  naostly  discover  themselves  hi 
early  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  eomes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  aflbetad ;/  There  Is  one  species  of 
tenour  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suflbr  the 
reproach  of  oowaidlee  have  wlasly  dignified  with  the 
name  of  tatipatkf.  A  man  baa  Indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  ftom  aa  Inaeetora  wonBibttthlaaafqratJ^turm 
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tai  pale  wlMMver  tbey  appraaeb  MB.'^-JoBiraoH. 
Mm  of  diibieiit  aenUinente  la  raUfloii  or  poliUeki,  if 
■oC  of  amiable  Conper,  are  apt  to  contract  dulike»  to 
«aeb  other  bv  frequent  Irritation  in  dlKourRe;  '  Every 
■an  whom  biMineai  or  curioriQr  liaa  thrown  at  large 
into  the  world,  will  leoolleet  many  Inaianeei  of  fondneaa 
and  duliJfc*,  which  have  forced  themaelvei  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  hia  Jadgement.*-^oiiinoif. 
When  men  of  mallniant  temperi  come  In  colllalonf 
nothing  hot  a  deadly  kMtnd  can  enrae  ftom  thelr 
ed  and  compMcated  agfrenione  towards  each 
J  *One  paniahroeot  that  atlendi  the  lying  and 
cAil  penes  la  the  hatred  of  all  fhoae  whom  he 
r  hao,  or  woald  have  deceived.  I  do  not  aay  that 
a  Chrieliaa  eaii  lawlUNy  hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  adlrm 
that  naie  may  very  worthily  deaerve  to  Iw  AcM.'^ 
flofTTH.  Anyooewfaolian^rtheiaflneneeoramia- 
ptaced  pride  la  apt  to  fed  a  repiy»wica  to  acknowledge 
olnnelf  In  an  errour ;  *  In  ihla  dilemma  Arlatoiriiaaea 
eonqoexed  hit  rajpufMiMf,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
leating  Umaetf  on  the  Hage  for  the  flnt  tfane  In  hta 

IUh.*--4?VMaSKL4«I». 

jffowaiMw  prodnce  ■■  anxlooa  derfre  for  the  removal 
of  the  ol4ecldi«ltted:  tuaimmtkiu  produce  the  most 
.  violent  phyrical  revuMon  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  ftom  the  o^eet;  peraons  have  not  unfVe- 
itly  oeen  known  tiTfoint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
rhom  this  cat^otte  has  been  conceived :  iuliku 
loo  oAoD  betray  thenMelves  by  distant  and  uncourteons 
behaviour :  hatred  assumes  every  fonn  which  b  black 
and  horrid :  r^^itgntmee  does  not  make  its  appearance 
QBtO  called  forth  by  the  neceasiQr  of  the  occasion. 

Jtvern0n»  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
is  removedi  or  they  are  found  to  be  Ill-grounded ;  sonie- 
tlmes  they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  tmv  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed :  a  slothAil  roan  will  find  adlAeulty  In  ove^ 
coming  his  anereion  to  labour,  or  an  Idle  man  his  aeer- 
«wa  to  steady  application.  Jlniipcthiee  may  be  Indulged 
or  resisted :  people  of  Irritable  temperamentt.  parucu- 
larly  femalea,  are  liable  to  them  In  a  most  violent  de- 
gree ;  but  those  who  are  fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy, 
nav  4fi  much  by  the  Aurce  of  ^conviction  lo  diminish 
their  vtolenoe.  DietUtee  are  often  croundleas,  or  have 
their  origin  In  trifles,  owing  to  the  Influence  of  caprice 
or  humour :  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  toem, 
and  the  true  Cbrlsiian  will  stifle  them  In  their  birth, 
lert  they  grow  Into  the  formidable  passion  of  haired. 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental 
poison  tliat  infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  heart,  and  poltotes  the  souroes  of  human  afleetlon. 
Refmgnamee  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it 
preveoia  us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  ieouir& 

Jtwereune  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men : 
dots  have  a  particular  avereien  to  beggars,  roost  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicious  appearance ;  In  ce 

"■      Ise  WL 

edogai 
therr  existed  a**)  mtipttlhies  between  certain  plants 
and  vefetables:  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  foels 
eaMcvmtij  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  sometimes  applied  to  things,  but 
In  a  sense  leas  exceptionable  than  In  the  former  case : 
diahke  does  not  express  so  much  as  avertien^  and  aver- 
Han  not  so  much  n  hatred :  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  vice  and  sin.  an  aoereian  to  gossipping  and  Idle 
talking,  and  a  dulike  to  the  fri  volliiesof  fashionable  Ilfo. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
WaU  has  the  aame  algnifleation  as  In  the  preceding 
article ;  dateetf  from  daleatar  or  de  and  testor,  slgnifles 
k>  can  to  witness  against.  The  dlflbrence  between 
these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  haU  Is  a  peiaonal  feeling  directed  toward  the  object 
Independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  deUet  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one  hates^  one 
hates  commonly  on  one's  own  account ;  what  one  de- 
tests,  one  deteets  on  account  of  the  object :  hence  it  Is 
that  one  hates ^  but  nMdetestSt  the  person  who  has  done 
an  Injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  deteets^  rather  than 
hatsf,  the  person  who  has  done  iiOuriea  to  othera»  Jo- 
aeph*«  brethren  hated  him  because  he  was  more  betoved 
Ihaalh^; 


y  frtrni  their  suspicious  appearance ;  In  certain 

likewise  we  may  spMk  of  their  antimathies,  as  in  the  In- 

atanee  of  the  dog  and  the  cat:  according  to  the  achoobnen 


Spleen  to  mankind  bis  envfooo  bent  pomesL 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  beat.^Pon. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  enor 
mityofhiioflieiiee; 

Who  dans  think  oae  thfaig,  and  aoother  telL 
My  heart  deteeU  bin  as  the  gates  of  helL— Fora. 

In  thla  connexkm,  to  hats  is  always  a  bad  paasion  : 
to  detest  always  laudable :  bdf  when  both  are  applied 
to  inanimate  ol^ls,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  aeoordlnc 
to  clreumatanoea;  to  datoH  always  retains  Ita  g3oa 
meaning.  When  men  hate  things  because  they  Inter- 
fore  wioi  their  Indulgences,  as  the  wicked  haU  the 
light,  it  Is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  In  the  former  case ; 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  tJ|Bt  which  is  bod, 
h  la  a  laudable  feeling  Justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject As  this  feeling  Is,  however,  so  closely  allied  to 
detestation^  it  is  necessary  fkrther  to  observe  that  Aate, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  wtta 
very  areat  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  aceooat 
puniraes  sinners ;  conscientious  men  deteei  all  firaud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  beUig  concerned  In  It 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 
Hatafal,  signifies  literally  foO  of  that  which  is  apt  to 
excite  hatred ;  odious^  tnm  the  Lathi  adi  to  Ante,  has 
'  le  same  sense  originally. 
Theae  epithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such  okjecli 
as  pioduee  strong  aversion  in  the  mind ;  but  when  ean- 
ployed  as  they  commonly  are  upon  fluniliar  aub}ecta, 
they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  In  the  apeaker. 
The  hatefnl  la  that  which  we  ooradves  haU  ;  but  the 
odioue  la  that  which  makes  us  haufid  to  others. 
.Ba£</ii<  is  properly  applied  to  whatever  violates  leneral 
principles  of  morality :  lying  and  swearing  are  haUfid 
vices :  edione  applied  to  such  things  as  affect  the  imeresta 
of  othera,  and  bring  ediam  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
ediaue;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  is  thought 
oppressive  is  denominated  edioms.  There  is  something 
particularly  hatrftd  In  the  roeanneas  of  cringing  syco- 


Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
And  sufler,  rather  than  my  people  fUl.— Pora. 
Nothing  brought  more  odimm  on  King  Jatiies  than  Ma 
attempti  to  Introduce  popery;  « Projectora  and  inventon 
of  new  taxes  being  Aofe/W/ to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of 
bringiiw  odmai  on  their  master.*— Davbkart. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUR. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular,  that  thoee  who 
are  under  the  Influence  of  such  fedinga  derive  a  plea- 
sore  from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred^  (v. 
Jlvereion)  expresses  more  than  smm'ly,  (a.  Casmy,)  and 
this  Is  more  than  iU  wiU,  which  slgnlflea  merely  willing 
111  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  tif  to  others,  but  derives  ita  whole  hap- 
pinesa  from  their  misery  or  destruetfon ;  MMtfy  an  the 
contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances: hatred,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
eonflned  to  the  feelhig  of  the  individual ;  but  enmitf 
consists  as  much  lo  the  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
is  pomesoed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  object  of 
his  passion  bi  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  la 
happy ;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  hwtnimental  la 
causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness :  he  who 
la  inflamed  with  ewmitg.  la  more  active  in  diaturMng 
the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  oftener  displays  hh  temper 
in  trifling  than  In  ImporUnt  matters.  IU  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  Is  so  Indefinlta 
in  its  signifiratloo,  that  it  admits  of  every  conceivnble 
degree.  When  the  will  Is  evilly  directed  towards 
another,  In  ever  so  small  a  degree,  it  constitutes  ill  wUL 
Remeav,  in  Latin  rancor,  from  raneeo  to  grow  stale, 
signliying  ataleneas,  mustinesa,  la  a  apeciea  of  Wtter. 
deep-rooted  enmitf,  that  has  lain  so  long  ht  the  mind 
as  to  become  thoroughly  corrupt  .   ..    ^ 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love ;  the  object  In  both  caset 
occupies  the  thoughts:  the  former  torments  the  pov 
;  the  latter  delights  him; 
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PiMBBletan  Dido  mlea  Uie  . 
Who  fled  ibom  Tyre  to  shtto  Iwr 


Drtdbm. 


Emmiif  h  oppond  to  fHendahtp ;  the  oblect  in  both 
eaeei  interesli  ibe  pMriou :  the  fonner  the  bud,  and 
the  latter  the  fnod  paaloiM  or  the  alfectioni:  the  poe- 
MMor  la  In  both  caaea  buay  either  in  iiquriug  or  for- 
warding the  cauae  of  Iiint  who  to  bia  «iMaif  or  (Head ; 

Thai  apace  the  evil  one  abatracted  stood 
Rrom  Ola  own  evil,  and  for  tlie  lime  remained 
Stupidly  food,  of  caflu^r  dtaaimU— Miltom. 

ill  wOl  to  oppond  to  piod  wUi;  It  to  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling ;  It  embracea  many  or  few,  a 
riiwle  individual  or  the  wliole  human  race :  he  to  leaat 
unhappy  who  bears  leaat  HI  will  to  (Ahera ;  he  to  moat 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  to  neither 
hapi^  or  anhaupy  wlio  to  not  poaaeaaed  of  tlie  one  or 
tlie  other ;  *  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  ao 
fiiroiliarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
ao  dtodainfuHy  aa  to  purchase  yourself  their  iU  wiU.*— 
WarrwoaTH. 

There  to  a  fkrther  dtoilnetlon  between  these  terras ; 
that  katrtd  and  iU  will  are  ofkener  tlie  Ouit  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  tiie  conaequence  of  any  external 
prnvocaiion ;  ewmly  and  rmmeovr^  oo  the  contrary,  are 
noatly  produced  bf  particalar  elrcumatances  of  offence 
or  comoiission;  the  best  of  men  are  aometlmea  the 
objeett  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
which  have  been  unwittingly  lo  themselves  the  causes 


of  producing  thto  evil  passion ;  good  advice,  iiowever 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  ilt  wiU  in  the 
mind  or  him  who  to  not  dtopoeed  to  receive  it  Icindly ; 


angry  word  or  a  party  contest  to  frequently  the 
causes  of  dtrntty  between  irritable  people,  and  ofram- 
eour  between  resentful  and  imperioua  people ; 

Oh  lasting  me«url  oh  Insatiate  katt^ 
To  Phrygia*8  monarch,  and  the  Piiiyglan  state. 

Pora. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOBHNATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  aentiment  of  averiion : 
tMktr^  in  Latin  abkarreo,  compounded  of  «^  ftorn  and 
h^rrto  to  utiSkn  with  horrour,stgnifle8  tostart  ftom,  with 
a  strong  emotion  of  horrour ;  delett  (v.  7V  Aal«,  detest); 
eibominate^in  Latin  aAosuaaCii*,  participle  of  a*«a»iiMr, 
compounded  of  aA  from  or  against,  and  omintr  lo  wtoh 
Hi  luck,  slgntfles  to  hold  in  religious  abhorrence,  to 
detest  in  the  hi|beat  poaslbie  degree ;  ImO,  in  Saxon 
latkeiL,  may  poasibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 

1  of  overload,  because  It  expresses  the  

erloaded 


which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded  stomach,  [n 
the  moral  acceptation,  It  to  c  strong  figure  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  diagnst  which  tlie  sight  of 
offensive  objecto  produoaa. 

What  we  mbk«r  to  repugnant  lo  our  moral  feelings ; 
what  we  detset  eontradkia  our  moral  principle ;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiroenu ;'  what  wt  loalk  acta  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  ot^ecla  of  abiorreme* ; 
crimes  and  liOustlce  of  deteetation ;  impiety  and 
profanenem  of  abeminaliam ;  enormoua  oflbnders  of 
IcaUUng. 

The  lender  mind  will  dbUr  what  to  base  and  atro- 
cious; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.— Cowpca. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  deteot  every  violent  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  hto  fellow  creatures; 
Thto  thirst  of  Undrsd  Mood  my  eons  detoot. 

Drtdkm. 

The  conscientious  man  will  ahomhtato  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law ;  *The  passion  that  is  excited  in  the 
fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  to  terrour ;  the  object  of  which  is 
tlie  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reanon  to  fear  that  his  vety  prayer  to  an  abomt- 
MltVm.*— Ha WKBswuaTH.  The agnniied  mind  loatho 
the  sightof  every  object  which  recaltoto  iUreeoilecUon 


the  subject  of  Ittd 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptnoas  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  hto  vegetable  meal. 

GoLoaMTm 


Revolving  in  hto  mii 
He  kmfi  to  fly,  and 


Uatho  the  chaimlng  land. 


linglan 
Dan 


The  chaste  Lucrella  ahkerrod  the  pollution  to  which 
she  had  been  expoaed,  and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator :  Brutus  doteotod  the 
oppression  and  tile  oppressor. 


ABOMINABLE,*  DEITSTABLE,  EXECRABLE. 

The  prhnitive  Idea  of  theae  teims,  agreeable  to  their 
derivation,  to  that  of  badness  in  iheoighest  degree; 
conveying  by  Hwinselves  the  strongest  signiflcatlon, 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modifymg 
epithet. 

The  abowunabU  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  dotootO' 
bit  thing,  hatred  and  revulsion ;  the  exoerable  thing, 
fndignation  and  horrour. 

Ttiese  sentiments  are  expraased  against  what  to 
abominable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  to  do- 
ieotable  by  anlniadversion  and  reprobation,  and  against 
what  to  exeerablo  by  imprecations  and  anatheoias. 

In  the  ordinary  accepuiion  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing ; 
abominable  expressinc  less  than  dttoetabUt  and  that 
less  than  exeerablo.  Thto  gradation  to  sufllciently  illus' 
trated  In  the  following  example.  Dionysius,  ilie  tyrant, 
having  l|^sen  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  hto  preservation,  and  won- 
dering that  any  of  hto  suMecto  should  be  so  interested 
for  fato  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  "  In  my 
infhiicy  I  lived  under  an  abomimablo  prince,  whose 
death  I  desired ;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  deteotablo  tyrant  worse  ttian'  hiniaelf.  I 
oflbred  up  my  vows  for  hto  deatli  also,  which  were  in 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  This  execrable  monster  to 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  mora 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  theae  exprpsslons  haa 
given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  oAen  empk>yed  indUllsreutiy  to  serve  the  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker ;  *Thto  abominable  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  to  praiseworthy  to 
as  fraquent  among  tlie  men  as  among  the  wonieu.* — 
BTBKLa.  *  NothliiK  can  atone  for  thf  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  to  ungraceful,  and  wit 
defMtoA^*— SraaLB. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  osoerabto  shore, 
Polluted  with  ihebkjod  of  Polydore.— Drtdbk. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFT,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brtme^  fhim  the  epithet  brave  (a.  ^soe),  signifies  to 
act  tiie  brane;  defy,  In  French  drjier^  to  probably 
changed  from  defairo  to  undo,  signifying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought;  dare^  in  Saxon  doarran, 
djfrran^  Francooian,  frc.  odarrMi,  thorren,  Greek 
Mppcivy  signifies  to  he  bold,  or  have  the  ccmfldence  to 
do  a  thing;  ehMenjfe  to  probably  chaqged  ftma  the 
Greek  xaXito  to  calf 

We  brave  things ;  we  dare  and  ehaUenge  permns ; 
we  deff  penotm  or  their  actions:  the  sailor  bravee  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  oAen  branee  death  itself 
in  tto  most  terriflck  ronn ;  he  daree  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement;  he  d^floo  all  hto  boaatlnga 
and  vain  threats. 

Braoe  is  sometimes  used  in  a  1>ad  sense ;  defy  and 
dar0  commonly  so.  There  to  much  Idle  contemfk  and 
aflTected  Indiflerenoe  in  braving;  much  Insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying ;  much  provocatloa 
and  aflFhmt  In  daring :  a  bad  man  bravco  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world;  he  d^fioo  the  threats  of 
his  superiours  to  puntoh  hhn;  he  iicreo  them  lo  exeit 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dto- 
play  themselves  in  the  conduct;  dors  and  challenge 
are  modes  of  action ;  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  Its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  wiih  superiour  force :  we 
d^  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct  which  to  moat  calcuhiteo  to  increase  its  bitter- 

*  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud*s  Synonymea :  **  Abominable, 
deteatalrie,  execrabla.** 
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MM.  To  knmet  copyieyi  the  Idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 
flonal  application  of  force  to  foree ;  deffing  Is  carried 
on  by  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  proce- 
dnre:  men  ^tom  tlie  dancers  whicb  Uirealen  tbeni 
wltli  evil,  and  In  a  figurative  application  thinfs  are 
■aid  lo  hraps  resistance;  *  Joinlnf  in  proper  union  the 
amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities,  in  one  part  of  our 
character  we  sbali  resemble  tlie  flower  tiiat  smiles  In 
nrinf;  In  another  the  flrmly-rooled  tree,  that  ^««m 
we  winter  storm.'— B1.41E.  lien  defy  the  angry  will 
which  oppoees  them ; 

The  soal,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smilee 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  d^Us  its  point. — Addisom. 

To  dart  and  ek«Ueng»  are  both  direct  and  personal ; 
bat  thelbrmerconsisis  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a  number  of  per- 
sons indeAnltely ;  we  ekaUemge  an  individual,  and  very 
fiequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  firom  our  contempt  of  otliers;  ckel- 
lemgimg  arises  fltm  a  high  opinion  of  oumlves :  tlie 
fonner  is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions  of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation;  the 
latter  is  mosUy  divested  of  all  angry  personality.  Me- 
tiaa  the  Tueean  dmrtd  Titus  Manlius  Torquatns,  the 
SOB  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  (kther*s  commands.  Paris  was  per- 
msded  to  ekaUeuge  Menelaus  in  order  to  tennhiate  the 
Grecian  war. 

We  ^crv  only  to  acts  of  violence;  we  ekallenge  to 
any  Mnd  of  contest  in  which  the  skili  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
ilonr  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
Just  reward  of  our  irapertineace ; 

Tmv  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  coukl  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundatioos  rent — 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winde, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'rlng  hiuds. 

DaTVBR. 

Whoever  has  a  confldenee  In  the  Justice  of  his  cause, 
aeeds  not  fear  to  ehalleage  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
*The  Platoe   and  Ciceroo 


among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
asBong  our  own  eoontrymeo,  are  all  Instances  of  what 
1  have  been  saytac,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
all  ages  have  eonlbrmed  to  the  estaolished  religion  of 
their  eouiitry ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever ceWiraied,  since  our  adversaries  ekaUemge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  Interest  in  thb  case 
to  be  impartial  evidences.*— BmoBLu 


BRAVERT,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAI«- 
LANTRY. 

Brmverg  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  krtney 
which  throiqfb  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
comes  from  the  Greek  fipa0uo¥  the  reward  of  victory  ; 
eemrage,  in  French  eomrage^  (Vom  ecar,  in  Latin  ear 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  eaurage;  velaatr,  in 
French  eotacr,  Latin  soler,  fVom  vatee  lo  be  strong, 
signifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gaUoMtrg. 
tnm  the  Greek  iyoAAw  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
for  splendid  quattties. 

Braaerf  lies  in  the  bkNMl ;  eamragt  lies  In  the  mind : 
tiie  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament :  the  flrrt  la  a  species  of  instinct : 
the  second  to  a  virtue :  a  man  to  hrave  in  proportion  as 
he  to  without  tliought ;  he  lias  courage  in  proportioo 
as  he  reasons  or  renecta. 

Braverf  seems  lo  be  something  Involuntary,  a  me- 
ehaaical  movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
jsajoy*  requires  convlcti<m,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay ;  It  to  a  noMe  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  mnsiek,  the  Airy  and  tumult  of 
httnle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  krave ;  the  eeurageame  man  wants  no  other 
laeentives  than  what  hto  own  mind  suggests. 

Braamf  to  of  utiiity  only  In  the  hour  of  attack  or 
coaiest ;  eamrage  to  or  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances:  braverf  to  of  avail  in  overcoming 
die  olMtacle  of  the  moment :  eamrare  seeiu  to  avert  tlie 
disiant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  to  a 
thtng  of  the  moment  that  Is  or  to  not,  as  circumstances 
amy  favour ;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season :  eaurage 
exists  at  all  times  and  on  ail  occaiionSi    The  brave 


man  who  foariesaly  nisbes  to  the  nkmlh  of  the  cannon 
may  tremble  at  hto  own  shadow  as  he  passes  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood :  tbe 
caurageaue  man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  and  pre 
pares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  to  as  poarible  for  a  man  to  have  eemrage  without 
hraverff  as  to  have  braoerf  without  eamrage  :  Cicero 
betrayed  hto  want  of  braverg  when  he  souglit  to  shelter 
himself  against  the  atucks  of  Cataline ;  be  dtoplayed 
hie eenrage  when  be  laid  open  tbe  treasonable  purposes 
of  thto  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  hto  ftce  with  the  crimes  of  which  he  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Valeur  to  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or 
eamrage^  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  character- 
iiiticks  or  both ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage :  braoery  to 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive  orders ; 
courage  to  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who 
give  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  framer  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects  into  exe 
cution:  bravery  requires  to  be  guided;  courage  to 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour  directs  and 
executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to  danger;  * 
courage  and  valour  include  in  tiiem  a  particular  ro- 
fereiice  to  action  :  tiie  brave  man  exposes  himself;  the 
courafeoue  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
to  before  hfan ;  ttie  vaUant  man  seeks  for  occasions 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  In  ordinary  cases ;  valeur 
dtoplays  Itself  moet  efl'ectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  In  which  one  to  en- 
gaged, an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  uways  inspire  courage :  an  ardent 
thirst  for  gfory,  and  an  hisatlable  amUiion,  render  men 
valioMi. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  to  wounded,  to  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  hto  wounds ;  the  caurageouo 
man  collecu  the  strength  which  hto  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  lie  has  in  view ;  the 
vaUuai  roan  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  to  about  lo  lose, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man.  In  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs :  he 
discovers  hto  Joy  In  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  eea- 
rageoue  man  forgets  hto  success  in  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.  The  vaUaut  man  to  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat:  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  nAonient,  but  if 
never  destroyed ;  it  to  ever  ready  to  seise  the  first  op- 
portunity which  oflbrs  to  regain  the  loet  advantage : 
eeloar,  when  defeated  00  any  oocaaion,  seeks  another 
in  which  more  glory  to  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defonded  the 
Straits  of  Thermopyis  were  brave; 

This  brave  man,  with  fong  leslstanee, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rowa. 

Boerales  drinking  the  hemlock.  Reguins  retoraing  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  hiroseir  firom  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alflred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageoue  ; 

"Oh !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  hto  honour, 
Hto  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  lito  cearo^  kindles  even  me. 

DRTsaa. 

Hercules  destrovlng  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant ; 

True  valourj  friends,  on  virtue  founded  stronf, 
Meets  ail  events  alllDe.<-MALLBiT. 

OaUatUry  to  extraordinary  bravery^  or  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  roan  goes  wiU- 
infly  where  he  to  commanded;  the  gallamt  man  leada 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations:  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  Indlvidnate  or  particular  bodies:  the  brave  roan 
bruvdy  defends  the  poet  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 


ger fa  man  may  feel  ashamed  In  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feeto  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as  gaili 
To  call  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  notlilng  to  hto  1 
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TMlar;  'The  «r«M  oafortantt  an  Mr  Imm  m- 
qiMinuooe.'— Feancis.  Bot  to  mtltle  Mm  gtOmA 
■ddaalaatralodwgloiylwhM  aieqalrad; 

Detttta  to  the  worst;  a  Aue  wtalch  att  bbmi  tty, 
And  ft  r  our  country  't  to  a  Utoi  to  die. 


The  gmUmU  man,  tlioufb  alatn  In  flgtat  he  ha, 
toavee  hto  naOoo  aafei  hto  chlUien  free. 


Tettoavi 


We  cannot  ipeak  of  a  Britbh  tar  without  thinUu 
ef  kvvcry;  of  bto  ezplotta  without  thinking  of  gal- 
Umirf. 

COURAGE,  FORTmrDEi  RE80Ll7TIC»f. 

Ctaref  <  ilgnifleB  the  nme  as  tn  the  imeedlng  arti- 
cle; /orttCude,  in  French  fvrtUiM,  Latin  fortitmdo,  to 
the  abrtraet  noun  ftom  fortia  Mronc ;  rtsthttum^  ftom 
Che  ver h  r«f0le«,  marks  the  habit  of  retobriMg. 

CMtrar«  reqiecia  acdon,  fmnilmi»  respects  pamlon : 
a  man  has  uvrf  to  meet  danger,  and/«r(tlHd«  to 
amiuivpaln. 

Ctara£«  to  that  power  of  the  mind  which  beara  up 
iffBlnsi  the  evil  that  to  in  prospect;  /arCteiid*  to  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  to  fett:  the  man  of 
€0uraf9  goes  with  the  same  coolnem  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  ftrtttmdt  underp>ca  the  ara- 
putatloo  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  hto  emwf*  In  defending  a 


t  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans 
CaiiM  Mudus  dtoplayed  no  lea  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  hto  hand  into  the  Are  in  the  presence  of  King 
Pomnnai  and  awed  him  as  much  Iqr  hto  langua^B  as 
hto  aciloiif 

Cbarafsseemstobe  mora  of  a  manly  virtue ;  /«rtf- 
tuds  to  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue :  the 
Ibrmer  to  at  toast  most  adapted  to  the  mato  sex,  who 
are  cattod  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  fhrnates,  who 
are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  whhout  eamrage  would 
be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  bis  inter- 
course with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fcrtitmd* 
would  be  10  support  hemlf  under  the  complicated 
triato  of  body  and  mind  with  which  the  to  liable  to  be 
aasaiied. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  eturage  nnlen  we 
set  aside  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  punne ;  '  What  can  be  more  honourable 
ttian  to  have  eevrag*  enough  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reaano  and  consdence  1*--CoLLxsa.  We  cannot 
boast  of /(M-lttiMto  where  the  seme  of  pain  provokes  a 
murmur  or  any  token  of  Impatience :  since  life  to  a 
chequered  scene,  in  which  the  prospect  of  one  evil  to 
most  commonly  succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of 
another.  It  to  a  nappy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
the  scaflbid  with  fortitude^  or  to  mount  the  breach 
wltheearq^e  as  occasion  may  require ; 

With  wonted  fartUmde  she  bore  the  nnart, 

And  not  a  groan  conlbm*d  her  burning  heart— Gat. 

JtwWutisn  to  a  minor  species  of  sMtr^e;  It  to 
e»mrage  In  the  minor  conoerasof  life :  eaurmgt  coroiwe- 
hends  under  it  a  spirit  to  advance;  ruolutun  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recMe :  we  require  eamrtge  to 
bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppnee  themsdves 
to  us ;  we  require  retolntion  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
dififeultles  that  offer :  eouragt  to  an  elevated  feature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  poaBBSsor; 
ruolmtion  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
to  in  perpetual  reauest ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  In  the  eyes  or  hto  fello  w-creaturea.  Cnirsjrs  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disroeard  of  att 
persond  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  deter- 
minatkm  to  punue  what  has  been  begun ;  rttolmtien 
consUts  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  tomrage^ 
which  respects  the  perdstnnce  in  a  conduct;  'The 
unusual  extennion  of  my  muscles  on  thto  occasion 
made  my  fhce  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  invlncibfo  r«9ai%uion  and  peraeverance  could  h^ve 
prevented  me  Arom  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables.'— 
Anmsoif.  Cmragt  to  dtoplayed  on  the  most  trying 
occasinos ;  raaolutian  to  never  put  to  any  severe  te«t ; 
t9umg«  always  supposes  some  danfcr  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  molution  may  be  exerted  In  merely  encoumer- 
faig  oppodilon  and  difficulty :  we  have  need  of  eaunige 
in  nppodnff  a  fbmiidaMe  enemy ;  we  have  need  of 
rmMuUan  in  the  management  of  a  stubboni  will. 


AITDACITT,  EFFRONTERY,  RARDIHOOD  OR 
HARDINE8S,  BOLDNESS. 

jlKdadCy,  from  mutaeieasi  in  French  audsctwrt, 
atta  caJax  and  cudM  to  dare,  signlfles  Iherally  tha 
ouality  of  daring ;  ^outerf^  compounded  of  ^, ««,  or 
la,  and  froiu  a  face,  dgnl  Aes  the  standing  face  to  fkca 
kardak&ad  or  kardiiu$St  from  Aardy  or  hird,  slfrnifiei  • 
capadty  to  endure  or  staiul  the  brunt  of  difficulties 
opposition,  or  shame;  k»Ma««s,  fVom  ftoU,  in  Saxon 
baid^  to  in  all  probability  changed  ftom  bakl.  that  to, 
uncovered,  open-frooted,  without  dlqpitoe,  waich  are 
the  charactensticks  of  teUasss. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  othen  regard  to  com 
moB  to  all  these  terms.  JtwdmeHf  expnsiics  aaorc  than 
c#rratsry :  the  firat  has  sometiunf  of  vabeaMnce  ot 
acflalVce  In  it;  the  latter  that  of  cod  unconeeni: 
Aardtteed  expreases  torn  than  Mdmets;  the  first  haa 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
aad  eniarprise.  Autactly  and  ^fromtrnj  are  dwaya 
taken  hi  a  bad  sense:  AordttMS  hi  an  lDdUrefttn^ If 
not  a  bad  seose ;  *sMum  in agood,  bad,  orladlfluaal 

•  wf udactCf  marks  haaghtinam  and  teaierhy ;  •  As 
knowledge  whhout  Justice  ought  to  be  called  cuaniag 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepaiad  tn  meet  danger, 
sited  by  lis  own  eagernem  and  not  the  nabnek 
deaervca  the  name  of  amdmdtg  rather  tlmn  of 


if  exdted  by  lis  own  eagernem  and  not  the  nablft 
good,  deaervca  the  name  of  amdmdtg  rather  tlmn  i 
fortitude.*— Stbklb.    I^trnterf  to  the  want  of  all 


.  *  I  oouM  never  forbear 
to  wiih  that  white  vka  to  ever^  day  mtthiplyln| 


modesty,  a  total  shamdessacas ;  * 
to  wiih  that  white  vka  to  ev  , 
seducemenis,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  I 
^rvntcry,  virtue  would  not  wlthdmw  the  Influence  of 
her  presence.*— JoBxsoN.  Hmrdikood  Indicates  a  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences ;  *  I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  Aatdf  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  vary 
great  advantages  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  tbr- 
tune.*— BuDoaLL.  Boldneat  denotes  a  spirit  to  com 
mence  action,  or  In  a  leas  fhvourabte  sense  to  be  heed- 
lem  and  fVee  in  one's  speech ;  *  A  boU  mnaue  and  a 
feeble  arm  are  tha  qudinoatkma  of  Drasoes  In  Virgil.* 
— Admsom.  An  eudociMM  man  speaka  wlih  a  h>fW 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  refleetkm;  11. 
haughty  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  to  due  to 
hto  superiours.  ^raUerif  dtoooveia  Itsdf  by  an  insa* 
tont  air ;  a  total  unconcern  for  tha  ophilons  of  those 
present,  and  a  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety.    A  kardm  man  speaks  with  a  resdute  tooa, 

which  seems  to  brave  the  uta    "^    ~"  "'^"* '^ 

ftom  what  he  saya    A  bold  i 

serve,  undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  li 

of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 

Bold  In  the  ooundl  boaid, 
But  cautious  tn  the  Add,  he  shuimM  the  sword. 

Drysbm. 

It  requires  mtdMeitif  to  assert  Mse  dalma,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawkw  conduct  m  tlie  presence  of  accuaers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  tg^romtorf  lo  ask  a  fhvour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  lu  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convtoted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
It  requires  hardihood  lo  assert  as  a  podtlve  (bet  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false ;  It  requires  boldm$»» 
to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of  ewry  danger  with 
which  one  to  threatened,  or  lo  asseit  one*a  daims  hi 
tlie  presence  of  one's  superlours.  • 

Judoeitf  makes  a  man  to  be  hated ;  but  It  to  net 
alwavs  such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  tha 
worlo  as  It  ought  to  be ;  it  frequently  passes  current 
for  boldmoos  when  it  to  nractiaed  with  suoeess.  Efrom- 
terf  makes  aman  despised ;  H  to  of  too  mean  and  vnl* 
gar  a  stamp  m  meet  with  general  sanction:  It  to  c 
to  dl  but  those  by  whom  It  is  practised,  as  It  i 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  c 
honesty.  Hardihood  to  a  die  on  which  a  man  siakea 
his  character  for  veracity :  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
dtoputantfl,  and  fireqoently  brims  a  man  through  difil^ 
culties  which,  with  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
might  have  proved  hto  ruin.  Boldnaaa  makes  a  man 
universally  respected  though  not  always  betoved :  % 
bold  man  to  a  particular  favourite  with  the  (Ur  sol 
with  whom  timidity  pasaes  for  folly,  and  Aeidkesaof 
course  for  great  tdent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

Awiaeiif  to  the  characteristlck  of  rebeto ;  tgiramUrjf 

•  Vide  Giimrd :  "  Hardtosae,  audaca,  affhmteria  '* 
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tftot  of  ¥lllriiMi :  kmriikmd  to  wrrtMable  tefrtfcieii 
•f  tbetai-;  MAicM  to  ludtopenwhto  la  evoy  gnat 


DARING,  BOLD. 


Dorny  sliiUtoi  hftTkic  the  tpirtC  to  ion;  haU 
kM  the  Mino  ■ignifieaUoa  as  given  under  ttie  liead  of 

J  may  be  both  taken  fnabadienw;  but 

faring  much  ofteoer  than  b»U.  In  either  caae  darimg 
etpreMGa  much  more  than  b9ld;  he  who  to  daring 
piovokee  reristancei  and  coiuta  danger;  but  the  boU 
■an  to  contented  to  orercome  the  restotance  that  to 
eflbrcd  to  him.  A  man  mav  be  hoU  In  the  uee  of 
wonb  only ;  he  moat  be  daring  in  actloyia:  a  man  to 
Md  in  the  defence  of  truth:  *Botdn*tt  to  the  power 
to  ipeak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fear  or  dla- 
orte.'— Locxa.  A  nan  to  dorm^  In  mUitaiy  eotei^ 
pitoe; 

Tbodormg prince!  ah!  whither dcet thoQ run, 
Ah !  loo  ibfgetftil  of  thy  wlA  and  eon.— Pops. 


STSENUOUBi  BOLD. 
5tr«uiMv,  la  Lattn  gtrttuaut  from  the  Oreek 
fpirtfks  uodauntedf  untamed,  from  fp«vk«  to  be  with- 
out all  rein  or  control ;  b4dd,  v.  Audacity. 

Strtmunu  expremei  much  more  than  bold ;  boUnut 
to  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  to  only  one  idea  which 
anleri  into  the  BigniflcaUoa  of  sirenm»unu9s  ;  it  com- 
Uaea  llkewtoo  fearlcanieM,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocato  in  a  caow  may  be  ttrenuaug,  or  merely  bold: 
to  the  former  case  he  emits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
•aid  or  done  in  fhvour  of  the  cause,  he  to  always  on 
the  alert,  he  heeds  no  difflculties  or  danger ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  only  dtoplayt  bis  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  bto  sentloMnli.  Strommouo 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convli 
>f  that  which  they  support,  and  w 

of  its  importance ;  *  While  the 
ed,  I  atroUed  about  tlM  oountry, 
DMnv  otrommouo  attoropis  to  run  away  fhmi 
B  glddineas.'— Bbattik.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  Impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  hto  boUiuoo  than  maintaining  hto 
point; 

Fovtnne  beMeiid>  the  Md.— DBTvan. 


AKMS,  WEAPONS, 
frms,  ftom  the  Latin  orsia,  to  now  properiy  oaed 
for  instrumenisor  ofience,and  never  otherwise  except 
byapoedck  license  of  armo  for  armour;  but  w«apoMt, 
from  the  Germaaw^ca,  may  be  uoed  either  lor  an 
instrument  of  oflence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  orsw, 
hoc  not  fire  weapout ;  and  we^ono  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, not  orsu  ofleosive  or  defensive.  Arms  likewise, 
agreeaMv  to  its  origtai,  to  employed  for  whatever  to  in- 
lemionaily  made  as  an  Instrument  of  cffence ;  wo^on^ 


of  the 
im- 


aeeofdinf  t 
cmphvedi 


I  to  Ita  extended  and  indefinite  ai    

casployed  for  wliatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
Ibto  purpose:  guns  and  swonto  va  always  oraw; 

LoMkr,  and  fMBMire  fcmd,  I  hearth*  alarma 
or  bomaa  eriea  dtotfaiet  and  claaUag  orsM. 

DaTBix. 

Mooes,  and  brickbati,  and  pttchfodc%  may  be  ooca- 

#onaDyi0Mvea«; 

Tte  cry  of  Talbot  asnrea  au  for  ■  sword ; 
Por  I  ha  ve  loaded  roe  with  many  spoito^ 
Using  BO  other  wM^en  than  hto  1 


ARMY,  HOST. 
An  anay  to  an  organiaed  body  of  annsd  men;  a 
ftase,  ftom  kattiM  an  enemy,  to  properly  a  body  of 


An  srsqr  to  a  limited  body ;  a  Jtosimav  be  onlimlted, 
and  to  therefore  general^  considered  a  veiy  laige 

IV  word  cnap  apallea  only  to  that  which  has  beea 
fovBMd  by  dM  niMB  of' art  for  paiposaa  of  war ; 


NoBBOiv  apptenae  wmrid  on  ambition  wait, 
And  laying  waste  the  world  be  eooot«i  great: 
Bat  onegoodnatored  ace  mora  praimagaln, 
Tliaa  nrwisi  overthrown  and  "»«ffmili  slain. 

Jaavns. 
Hoot  hsB  been  extended  hi  Itt  ^iplicatlon  not  only  to 
bodtos,  whether  of  men  or  anaels,  that  were  aswtnbled 
for  pnipcses  of  offence,  but  also  intlie  figurative  sense 
to  whatever  rtoes  up  to  aanil; 
_     _  He  It  was  whose  guile, 

StlrrM  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deeeiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  thne  bto  pride 
Had  cost  hfan  ont  of  heav*n  with  an  hto  hoot 
Of  rebel  angetow—MiLTOir. 
Tet  true  it  to,  survey  we  lift  around, 
Whote  U»t9  of  Utoon  eveiy  side  ace  ihaod. 

Jaaraa 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

BmUltt  ht  French  datsflto,  comes  ftom  the  Latin 
ft«t«9,  Hebrew  r\2p  to  twist,  signifying  a  beaung; 
eombatt  ftom  the  French  eombattro,  1.  e.  cmi  or  cum 
together,  and  baUre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battU  one  with  the  other ;  ottgagemoni  signifies  tfaa 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occuptod  in  a  contest 

•  BattUlB  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepara- 
tion :  combct  to  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Cesar  and 
Poropev,  were  baUUo;  but  the  acUon  hi  which  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curlatil,  decided  the  fate  of  Home, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  In  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  csaiAats.  The  «aUi«  of  Almanaa  was 
a  dectoive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Chaiia 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain , 
In  the  umbat  between  Menetous  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  fovouriie  ftom  destruction ;  *  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  bottle)  to 
given  In  the  Mirror,  that  It  to  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  parly,  and  Goliath  tor  the  Philtotines  of  the 
otiier  party.*— BLAcssrroiia. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  >axtia,  which  to  used  with  mora 
propriety  shnply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the  battU 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhm^  Kbig  of  Epirusu 
the  csBi^at  was  obstinate  and  bkiody ;  the  Romana 
seven  thnes  repotoed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
putoefl  In  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  cngagommt 
and  comkol  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  speeiflck 
relation  to  tlie  agents  and  parties  ongofod,  which  to 
not  Implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  present  in  an  ongagement;  wounded  in  an  m»- 
gagoment ;  or  haring  fouffht  desperately  in  an  mgago- 
mtml:  on  the  other  han4;  to  tmgago  in  a  cmobot;  to 
ehanence  to  single  esm^oC:  c»mhol8  are  somefimea 
begun  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nente ;  in  such  omsagtmmtU  nothbig  to  thought  of  out ' 
tlie  gratification  of  revenge. 


BattUo  are  fought  between  armies  only;  they  ate 

Sained  or  knt:  e^mbatovtn  entered  Into  between  in- 
ivlduato,  whether  of  the  bnite  or  human  speclM,  In 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagomonto  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  such  as  are 
engaged:  a  general  engagement  to  said  of  an  army 
wfien  the  whc^  body  Is  engaged  ;  partial  engageaunte 
lespeet  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  to  mostly  occupied 
wlththedeteltoor»<Ktfn;  /         i»«> 

A  »attb  bloody  fought. 
Where  daiUMSi  and  aarptba  made  cooQuest  cheap. 

DavnaN. 
lathahtotoryof  theOreska  and  Romana^  we  have  llke- 
wtoe  an  aoeoantof  the  eomb«U  between  men  and  wild 
heaalB,  which  fimaed  their  principal  amnaemrntt 
Thto  brave  man  with  long  reslstenee, 
BeU  the  esaikat  doubtful.— Rowa. 

It  to  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  wheaevm 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  thny  used  to  go  into  ths 
ttdekast  of  tlw  cMitet  to  carry  them  pro  virions  or  dfcn 

•Giiaf^   "BatalUe,  combat** 
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tbey  would  take 


part  io  the  engagtmamt;  *Tbe  Emperor  of  Morocco 
commanded  bin  principal  offlceri,  that  li'  he  died  during 
the  oigagtmmt^  tbejr  iihou|d  conceal  hia  death  from 
the  army.*— Addisok.  The  word  tomhoi  la  llkewtoe 
■omeilmea  taken  lu  a  moral  applkatkm;  'Therala- 
don  of  erente  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
tamkot  of  bonoor  is  rewaided  with  virtue.'— Uawus- 

WOtTB. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Gm^/ImC.  in  Latin  et/t^UetnUy  participle  of  cmdUf 
compounded  of  €on  and  Jtyr*,  in  Greek  ^Xfytt  Jsolic 
for  4)Ufiv  to  flip  or  itrilie,  ligniOee  to  itrike  agalnat 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  cotMbat  and  em\ll*et 
In  the  sense  of  strlvlof  for  the  superiority ;  but  tbey 
diner  both  In  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conjliet  has  'more  of  violence  in  it  tlian  a  evm^ct, 
and  a  eomkt  than  a  etmUMt. 

A  conJUet  and  tomhat.  In  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  peieonal  attack ;  c«»lMi consists  mooUy 
of  a  striving  for  some  common  object. 

A  eoi|/fic<  Is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animodly,  and  brutal  rage;  It  seldom  ends  in 
any  tning  but  destruction :  a  uw^ai  is  often  a  matter 
of  ait  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obsUiiate  and  last- 
ing, though  not  ariaing  firom  any  personal  resentment, 
and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of  one  pa^y 
and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a  conUst  Is  Interested  and 
personal ;  It  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  Is  not  Deceasarity  associated 
with  any  bad  passion  ;  it  ends  In  the  advancement  of 
one  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  other. 

The  Hun,  the  tiger,  and  other  beaslsof  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  amjUcts  whenever  they  meet ;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists:  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  the  Irrational  part  of  the  creation ;  but 
there  have  been  wan  and  party- broils  amonv  men. 
which  have  occasioned  conJUeia  the  most  borrlBle  and 
destructive  that  can  be  conceived ; 

It  is  my  fother*s  foce, 
Whom  In  thia  cm^tut^  I  unawares  have  kUl*d. 

SBAKBPKAaa. 

That  eamhaU  have  been  mere  triato  of  skill  Is  evinced 
by  the  eombaU  in  tiie  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  as  also  In  the  Justs  and  tournaments  nf  later 
date ;  but  In  all  applications  of  the  term,  it  liiiiriles  a 
set  emgagewumi  between  two  or  more  particular  Indi- 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  evmbat  Iried.—DaTDBX. 
CiU9»t*  are  as  various  as  the  mirsulis  and  wislies  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  or  desire  for  two  parties 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  c^nUat;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  eenteat;  on  the  same  around,  the  atuin- 
meat  of  victory  in  a  battle,  or  or  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  cen- 
tett;  '  Wh«n  the  ships  grappli<d  together,  and  the  eon- 
test  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accompa- 
nied hiui,  anliuated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  superi- 
ority.'— HcMB. 

tn  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itwif  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy :  violent  passions  have 
their  emijUcta:  ordinary  desires  their  eambaU;  mo- 
tives their  eont$aU :  It  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe  the 
eanJUeta  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  k>ver ;  *  Happy  Is  the 
man  who  in  the  ceM*c<  of  desire  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppoae  not  only  argument  to  argument  bat 
pleasure  to  pleasure.*— Blaie.  Reason  will  seldom 
some  off  victorious- in  its  eamhat  with  amMtlon.  ava- 
rice, a  k>ve  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
onless  aided  by  religion ;  'The  noUe  tamiat  that,  'twut 
vf  and  sorrow,  was  fought  In  Paulina  1  She  bad  one 
aye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  flilfilled.'— SnAssraAaa. 
Whers  there  is  a  aonie§t  between  the  dedre  of  follow- 


ing one*s  will  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the  volea  of  « 
prudent  friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded ; '  Soon  after- 
ward the  death  of  the  king  forulahed  a  general  saldeeC 
for  poetical  eentost*— Jomnsom. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
Onfrafil^  from  the  Latin  frana  a  forehead,  impUes 
to  set/scs  to  fata;  mnAfaca^  from  the  noun/ses,  signi- 
lips  to  set  the  faea  towards  any  obfect.  The  former  of 
these  terms  Is  always  employed  for  two  or  more  penona 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  single  Indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  ol^ects  In  general. 

Witnesses  are  camfrantad ;  a  person  faaaa  danger,  or 
faee$  an  enemy .  when  people  give  contrary  eWdenco 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial  niatteca,  to 
aai^rani  them.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth ; 
Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  cei^-eiit  tiie  visage  of  offence  1 

SHAXsrnAaB. 
The  best  test  which  a  roan  can  give  of  his  courage,  U 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

The  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  boise : 
Hector  they  /acs ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on.— Fora. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  in  French  haUre^  Latin  *atf«s,  cornea  from  tbe 
Hebrew  kakai  to  beat;  Strike^  In  Saxon  rtmsn.  Da* 
ntoh  «(rtcJcep.  Itc  from  tiie  Latin  «(riet«m,  participle 
of  strings  to  onish  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally  lo 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another  jAit,  in 
Latin  ietua,  participle  of  ic»,  cornea  from  the  Hebrew 
jMcsl  to  strike. 

To  hMt  Is  to  redouble  blows;  to  ttrike  Is  to  give  one 
single  blow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  eflbrt  constitutes  kitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  kit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accidenL  It  Is  tbe  part  of  the  strong  in  keat ;  of  the 
UKMt  vehement  to  atrika;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  to 
kiL 

Notwithsunding  the  declamations  of  philosopheis  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discard«tl  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholaslkk  discipline.  The  master  who  ttrikaa 
his  pupil  hastily  la  ofrener  impelled  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman ;  it  Is  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
Mklll  to  Alt  the  exact  point  st  which  he  aims.  In  an  ex- 
tended appilcalion  of  these  terms,  beating  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  act  of  passton,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  beaU  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownbh  neighbourhood, 

DXYDBN. 

Striking  is  an  act  of  decision,  astoslrtfa  a  blow ; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth, 

Strika^  atrike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 
CimsaaLANO. 
Hitting  is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  Ait  a  mark ;  *  No  man 
is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pleasareof  Aif  tts^  a  mark.  It  is  how- 
evercertatn  that  by  this  act  more  liapplnesB  is  destroyed 
than  produced.'— Ha WBBSWOETR. 

Blow  probably  derives  the  meaning  In  which  it  la 
here  taken  from  the  action  of  tlie  wind,  which  It  re- 
sembles when  it  is  violent;  «lreA«,  from  the  word 
atrikej  denotes  tbe  act  of  striMng. 

Blaw  is  used  abstractedly  todenote  the  eflectof  vlo- 
lenee ;  stroke  to  empfoyed  relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  blaw  may  be  received  by  tbe 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
*  Tbe  advance  of  the  human  nind  tovntrds  any  objeet 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  prugrew 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  AImb.*— Johhsom.    Strokea  are 


deah  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  «  ouv- 
trated  to  the  heart  with  tbe  recollectfon  of  his  heha. 
vioar,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  venreanceon 
himself,  by  mahlng  on  bis  sword,  when  Pislstratiis 
again  Interpoaed,  and  safadng  his  hand,  stopped  tha 
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«fr«ft«.*— CVMBBaLAiiv.  Chtldran  are  alwajra  Id  Uio 
waj  of  geitiof  ituws  in  the  coune  of  their  pUy ;  and 
of  nsoelving  atrokaa  by  way  of  cbartlwBient. 

A  Mow  may  be  civen  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  flat 
■obetance ;  a  «tr»*e  ie  rather  a  long  drawn  bUna  given 
with  a  long  tntrument,  like  a  ■tkk.  BUm*  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  ttrokes  with  a 


BUm  IS  seldom  used  but  In  the  proper  sense;  str9k» 
SMDetlmes  figuratively,  as  a  ttfk*  of  death,  or  a  strolie 
of  fortune:  »This  deciaratton  was  a  ttroke  which 
Svander  had  neither  slitll  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist/ 

^ilAWKaiWOETB. 

TO  BEAT,  DBFBAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 
OVERTfiROW. 

But  is  here  figurativelv  employed  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
lbnB«>r  section  i  deftat^  (roni  tlie  French  d^airt^  im- 
plies 10  undo ;  afoerpvwtr^  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one ;  ront^  from  the  French  mgUre  en  deroute  is  to  turn 
fttNn  oiie*s  route,  and  ovtrthraw  to  throw  over  or  up- 
side down. 

Beal  respects  personal  contests  between  individuals 
or  parties ;  d^eal^  rout,  overpower ,  and  ooertkrotp,  are 
employed  imMtly  for  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  L*  beaien.  in  important  eng sgemenis :  he  Is  4e- 
ftmud  and  may  be  routed  in  partial  attacks ;  he  is  over- 
pomrrtd  by  numbers,  and  ooorikromu  in  set  engoge- 
ments.  Tlie  Eiiglisli  pride  themselves  on  beating  iheir 
amrmlea  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  whenever  they  come 
to  falrengagcuieiits,  but  the  English  are  sonieilnies  dt- 
feoUd  when  they  make  too  desperate  atieuipts,  and 
•ometinies  they  are  in  danger  ol'  being  overpowered : 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  w  overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indcflniie  term  expressive  of  no  parli- 
cnlar  degree:  the  being  beaten  may  be  attended  with 
neater  or  less  damage.  To  be  d^eated  i*  a  siieclfick 
aisadvaniage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular  objt;ct  of 
more  or  lew  importance.  To  be  ovtrpowertdls  n  poiri- 
tive  loss;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  uf  acting  which  may 
be  of  kinecr  or  shorter  duratluD  :  to  be  routed  Is  a  tem- 
porary diMdvanlase ;  a  rout  alters  the  route  or  course 
of  pn)ct>edifig,  but  doea  not  disable ;  to  be  overthrown  is 
the  greatest  of  all  mlscliiel's,  and  Is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  oesrUrvw  com- 
■MMily  decides  the  contest ; 

Beut  is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  leas  dishonour 
OB  tlie  general  or  tlie  army  or  on  both ; 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend, 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

DaTDBX. 

IJ^eat  is  an  Indiflbrent  term ;  the  best  generals  may 
■omelluietf  be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  ctmtrol ;  '  Satan  frequently  confetises  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  per- 
fection he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  con- 
iideraiion  whlcii  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  dr/rol.'— Addisok.  Overpowering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
diiflrace  to  the  loser;  superiour  power  isoflener  the 
result  of  good  fbrtone  than  of  skill.  Tlie  bravest  and 
flnest  troops  may  be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power ;  '  The  veterans  whodefended  the  walls, 
were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.'->RnBBaTsoii. 
A  root  is  alwaysdlsgraceful,  narticularly  to  the  army : 
torfirmnei 


k  always  arises  from  want  of  firmness ;  *  The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  univenal,  and  resist- 


eeased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 

'n  person.'— RoBBETSOK.    An  overthrow  to  fatal 

tatber  than  dishonourable;  it  excites  pity  rather  than 


eontempt ;  •  Milton's  subject  to  n  hellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Being;  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
beings;  the  overthrow  of  their  host  to  the  paniahnwDl 
of  their  erlme.'— JoHMOB. 


the 


TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DIIAPPOINT, 

FRUSTRATE. 

Tod^/Mthasthesame  meaning  aaglv 

article  To  heat;  foil  may  probably  come  from 

and  the  Latin  fouo  to  deceive,  signifying  to  ma 

Ml ;  fmttroU,  \n  Latin  fruttrahu,  from  fruatra  in 

■    •" '"▼ala;  duiyfetMlffttHiitheprl- 


bsMdafjS 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  ure  both  applied  to  matters  of  enter- 
prise ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  to  only  planned, 
and  that  to  foiled  which  Is  in  the  act  of  beins  executed. 
What  Is  rejected  to  defeated  :  what  to  aimed  at  or  pu^ 
posed  to  fhutrated :  what  to  cateulated  on  to  dteap- 
pointed.  The  best  concerted  scliemes  may  sometimea 
he  easily  dtfeuud :  where  art  to  employed  against  sim- 
plicity the  latter  may  be  easily  foiied:  when  we  ahn 
at  what  to  above  our  reach,  we  must  be  fmatroXod  !■ 
our  endeavours :  when  our  expectations  are  extrava- 
gant, It  seems  to  follow  of  coune,  that  they  will  be 
dursfrpotated. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat^  design  only  to 
foil,  accident  only  to  fruetrate  or  dieappoint  The  mi- 
lieriour  force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the  com' 
mander,  will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
the  best  generals ;  *  The  very  purposes  of  wantonness 
are  defeated  by  a  carriage  wnlch  has  so  much  boldness.* 
— Stkblb.  Men  of  upright  minds  can  seld<tm  foil  tlie 
deep  laid  iclieiiies  of  knaves;  <  The  devil  haunts  tiMwe 
most  where  he  hath  greatest  hones  of  success;  and  fs 
too  eager  and  intent  ujion  mischief  to  employ  his  time 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  so  often /0</ed.'— 
TiLLOTsoN.  When  we  see  that  the  perversity  of  men 
is  liable  to  fruetraU  the  kind  intentions  of  others  hi 
their  behalf,  it  to  wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly; 

Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th*  Arcadians  Join, 
*     Nor  these  nor  those  shall  fruotrute  my  design. 

Dbtdbb. 
The  cmas  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fhiitful  source 
of  dieappoinlmento  to  those  who  sufl^er  thenise  vos  lr 
be  nffectefl  by  them ;  '  It  seems  rational  to  hone  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  atiainnienls  should  first  en 
doavour  th«'ir  own  benefit  But  thitt  expectaiioii,  how 
ever  plausible,  has  been  very  frequemly  disappointed. 
^JouifSON. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND-  ' 

Bafis,  in  French  baJUr,  from  b^gU  an  ox,  signlflsa 
to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  to,  to  amuse  or  diioip 
point;  dtfeaty  in  French  ddfait,  participle  of  d^tttre,to 
compounded  of  tlie  privative  de  and/«iirr  to  do,  signi- 
fying to  undo ;  dieeoneert  to  compounded  of  tlie  priva- 
tive die  and  eoneort,  signlfyinc  to  throw  out  of  concert 
or  hprinony,  to  put  into  disorder ;  confound,  in  French 
eonfondre.  Is  compounded  of  eon  and/oadre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  In  general  dtoorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangeoMnt  of  the  mind  or  ra- 
titmal  facultit'S,  baflLe  and  defeat  respect  the  power*  of 
argument,  dieeonctrt  and  confound  the  thnusbts  and 
feeliriKs:  bafie  expresses  less  than  difmt:  dteeonerrt 
less  than  confound:  a  person  is  bajud  in  argument 
who  to  for  the  time  discomposed  and  riienci'd  by  the  su- 
periour address  of  bto  opponent :  he  to  defeated  in  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  Uie  advantage  of 
him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  jua  :r«of  scntiiuent: 
a  person  Is  dieeoncertedwbn  loses  his  pre^ecce  of  mind 
fiK  a  moment,  or  has  hte  feelings-  any  way  discom- 
posed ;  he  to  confounded  when  the  powers  of  thought 
and  consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  eflTrontery  will  frsquenily  enabto  one  person 
to  b^iU  another  who  to  advocating  the  caus^  of  truth ; 
•  When  tlie  mind  has  brought  itself  to  cfcm  thinking.  It 
may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  boMe,  dtooourage,  or  break 
h.*— LocBB.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  roan  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
vcrpary,  even  when  he  Is  soprorting  a  good  cause; 
'  He  tJiat  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at  in- 
famy, and  shame  prevalto  when  reason  to  d^eaud.*—' 
JoBKsoN.  AsBuronoe  to  raqaislte  to  prevent  anyone 
from  being  dieeoneerted  who  to  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding ;  <8ho  looked  fan  the  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  eonf\isioa 
a4)ttsted  hertucker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
dieeoneerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.*— 
Hawkbswobth.  Hardenedeffrontery  sometimes  keepi 
the  daring  villain  fhmi  being  eonfounded  by  any  events^ 
however  awftil;  'loouM  not  help  Inquiring  of  the 
If  they  knew  thto  iadyi  end  waa  greetlv 
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ftmmdei  when  llwf  told  ne  witll  aa  air  oTaecftcrthftl 

flbe  WW  my  courin'i  mtalreM.*— Hawksswobtii. 
Wben  nfOtd  to  tte  deraagenait  of  ptaiM,  &«|b 


$.  When  lacked  men  atrlve  to  otointbelreiidB, 
.  harajr  tUnf  wImb  tteir  AdTeiBuiM  have  mill- 
■kUI  and  addiea  idMc  all  their  arta,  and  niA- 


reoKS  leai  than  d^cal;  d^Mf  leai  than  tamf^wmd; 

dMcMccrtleaithaaalL    OlMttoaey,  peraeveffMce. 

1,  or  art,  btH— ;  font  or  ykkeaod  Uftmu  ;  awkward 

ciicuoisuncea  ii$emcmrt;  the  vnUation  of  God 

eieat  ikiil  abdaddrea  to *«|U 
cftant  power  to  d^MtaUtbefrp  . 
Nowabepherda!  ToyourhelpleaiebttffiQbeklnd, 
A«|b  the  raginr  vetf^  and  fill  their  pena 
With  food  at  wUL— TBOitaoH. 
•  He  finda  binveir  naturally  to  dread  a  auperkrar  Being, 
that  can  d^taX  all  hto  desiipM  and  dtaappolnt  aU  bif 
hopea.*— TiLi.onoif.  Sometimee  wben  our  beat  eodea- 
▼oun  faU  In  onr  own  behalf,  the  devicaa  of  anen  are 
9a^fon9^dU  by  the  Interpoaition  of  heaven; 

fioanakethefloaof  Ctod;  and  Balaa  Hood 
A  whUe  aa  mute,  emtfmmiai  what  to  eay. 

VlLTOII. 

It  flequently  happena  even  In  thocomraon  traaaactlaBa 
of  life  that  the  beat  sebemea  are  diMraecrCfd  bythetrl- 
Tiftl  camiaMeeof  wfaid  and  weather ;  *  The  King  (Wil- 
liam) taifomied  of  theae  dangeraua  dtaeontenia  hastened 
over  to  England ;  and  by  hb  preMBce,  and  the  vlgoroua 
meaanres  which  he  panned,  diMmemrUd  all  the 
achemea  of  the  eonapiratora.*— HoKB.  TheobeUnacy 
ofa  diaorder  may  HgU  the  ekUl  of  ihe  pbyalctao ;  the 
imprudence  of  the  paiient  may  drfemt  the  object  of  his 
preicripaoni:  the  unezprated  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  di*c9fu«rt  the  unauthorlied  plan  of  those  who  are 
•ubordhiate:  the  miraculous  desinicUon  of  hla  army 
m^nmded  tho  piv^ect  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 

TO  COWaUER,  VANamSH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

Cb«fiMr,  In  French  ««»f««rtr,  Latin  eonquirot  com- 
sounded  of  era  and  f««r«,  signlflea  to  aoek  or  try  to 
tain  an  object;  vanfittcA,  In  French  votxere,  Lailn 
SfBM,  Greek  (psr  sMCaOMm)  vuBdv,  cornea  firom  the 
Hebrew  nX J  »  destroy ;  ««M««,  from  the  Latin 
fwMo,  signlflea  to  give  or  put  under;  mmtcsim,  com- 
pounded of  »o«r  and  cmis,  signMei  to  cobm  over  or  get 
the  mastery  over  one :  »urmoumtj  In  Fi«ich  surmonUr^ 
compounded  of  ««r  over  and  mmiUr  19  moam,algnlflea 
to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  thlBftaaiaMnfMrsd  or  MMasd:  pemma 
only  are  vanquisk$d.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  esm- 
fuered ;  a  foe  is  vmmqmiMktd  ;  people  are  mbdmsd. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  tho  maatery  over  Urn  or  It.  The  ida 
of  Bomething  gained  Is  most  predominant :  'He  (EtlwJ- 
wolO  began  hla  reign  with  maklnc  a  paitiUon  of  hia 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  hk  eldesl  son  Athel- 
alan,  the  neiv  eamnered  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suaei.'— HcKB.  We  wqwuk  him,  wben  by  force 
we  make  him  yield ;  *  A  few  troopa  of  the  ooaficiMsd, 
had  HtUl  the  couiage  to  turn  upon  their  pumuora.'— 
BoMa.  We  mMm  him  by  whatever  means  we  check 
in  him  the  splrtt  of  reatstanee :  « The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  Enallah,  whom  tl>ey  cpnaWered  as 
totklly  nbduei,  and  stUlinorB  aatonisbed  to  hear  that 
Alfred  wasat  their  head, made  but  a  (hint  resistance.'-- 
HiTMB.  A  Christian  cries  to  crafasr  hia  enemiea  by 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  warriour  trlei  to  vamqwk 


•M«a  in  the  field;  a  prudani  monarch  trios  to 

hto  rebellioua  aubjeeta  hy  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 


MuArar 

gmMuJibe  Englfah.  .  ^  ^    ^  ,^ 

Alexander  having  vanficisAsd  aO  the  eu,-..-  -.^- 
opposed  him,  and  MMwd  all  the  nations  with  whom 
hSWred, Tmcled  that  he  had  €4mqufr^  ?«  *i»2^ 
worid,  and  to  said  to  have  wepi  at  the  Idea  Umt  there 
were  no  more  woride  10  tmifutr. 

In  an  extended  and  morel  applfcsadootheje  terms  are 
Boarly  allied  to  •»«««■«  and  sarswwirt.  Thaltocim- 
mum-ed  and  raMasd  which  to  In  the  mind ;  that  Is  ov«r- 
ms  and  saraisaiilsd  wblcli  to  cither  internal  or 


exteraaL    We  cMfsar  and  sosresaM  wbci  maKea  ■• 

Kat  restatance :  wo«iiMa«and««nMiMtwhattovk> 
tai 


t  and  strong  In 


Inlisopposli 
feBetal,citl 


liion  :  dtoUkes,  auaehoMBta^ 


in  feBstaV  cither  ^r  or  againat, 
fMrsd;  unruly  and  tumnlttioua  paanona  ai 


BpriBfi  from  the  sUent  cMifBssC  of  ourseivea. 
Tbohsox. 
Hes«»dM8s  hto  spirit  or  Ua  paastons;  «8ocraiea  and 
Marena  Aurallua  are  Inatances  of  men.  who,  by  tha 

Mdthelri 


strength  of  philosophy  having  subdutd  t 

are  eelebrated  for  good  husbands.*— Spbctatob. 

One  0MfiMr«  uy  ordinary  meana  and  efforts;  one 
BMbdtM  by  extraoidhiary  means.  AaiipatMes  wben 
cherished  In  early  Ufe  are  not  easily  eoMquered  in  riper 
years :  imching  buta  prevailhig sense  of  religkm,  and  a 
perpetual  Iter  of  God,  can  ever  M»da«  the  rebaitioua 
wills  and  iwopensltiea. 

It  requires  for  the  moat  part  determinatloo  and  forea 
to  nereoms;  patience  and  peneverance  to  MurmommL 
Pretudkea  and  prepoaaemions  are  9vercem«:  obataclea 
amidUlleulties  an  awnwuuUd;  *  Actuated  by  aoBM 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  deslgna,  and  tmr- 
momnU  ail  difficulties  in  tlw  execution.'— Blaib.  It  too 
frequenUy  happens  that  thoae  who  are  eager  to  «o«r- 
cMM  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dispose  themselves  for 
the  reception  df  new  opinions,  fall  Into  greater  ernran 
than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothlne  tnily  great 
has  ever  beeneffiacted  where  great  difficulties  have  not 
been  encountered :  it  to  thecharactertotickofgenhis  to 
ntrmonMt  every  JifficulQr :  Alexander  conceived  that  bo 
could  ffvereemc  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  thto  very  point:  there  were  scarcely  any  obstacU« 
which  she  opposed  to  him  that  be  dU  not  rarswaat  by 
prowem  and  pereeverence. 

Whoever  alma  at  Christian  perfection  mtiit  strire 
with  God's  aastoianoe  to  C0n$utr  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  Inordinate  propensity ;  to  smbdiu  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  ovatcmm  tempta- 
tions, and  to  snrmMnt  triata  and  hnpedimenis  wUch 
obstruct  hto  course.  .    .  ^.« 

To  ccneuer  and  ovsresais  may  aometlmes  be  lndl^ 
Ibrently  applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thine  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  restotance  which  to  opposed,  hence  we  ulk  of 
o*nquminf  a  prejudice  as  fkr  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  nndenrtanding ;  we  ovtreome  It  as  far  aa 


we  succemAiUy  oppose  Its  influence:  thto  fllostretbNi 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  worda 
dtalioctly  In  other  eaaes  where  they  cannot  be  used  in 
diffiirently ;, 

Equal  soooeas  hath  set  these  champions  htoh, 

And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die— Wallkb. 

The  patient  mind  by  yielding  rrsrwws*.— Phiupb. 

To  vmqwk  in  the  morel  application  bean  tha 
same  meanliw  aa  in  the  proper  application,  »ignlfying 
to  #v«reMi0  In  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquisked  by  any  ruiina  passion 
which  gets  the  bener  or  his  conscience ;  '  There  are 
two  parte  in  our  nature.  The  inftriour  part  to  aene 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of  rea- 
son; whtoh,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  religion,  «oukl 
ahnoat  univefaally  be  vanfaisAsd.'— Bkbkblbt. 

TO  OVBEBEAR,  BEAR.  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 
To  owrbear  to  to  (ear  one'a  self  Mwr  another,  that 
is,  to  make  another  bemr  onels  weight ; 
Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  •vsritfrns  with  weight  the  Cyprians  Ml. 

*    DBraav. 

To  beor  dnsm  to  llteraBy  to  bring  down  bv  kmrimg 
onoa:  *Tbe  raaidue  were ao disordered  aa  they  could 
not  convenlendy  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  JusUed  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbUng 
back,  breke  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— Haywabp. 
-  la  t " ^*^*  • 


him  In  the  senate,  i ^  -      -    .  .      * 

pass  against  him.*— DaTnait.  To  ««erv*«te,  frooi 
Zkim  or  wkul,  algniflea  to  turn  one  quite  round  aa 
well  as  over. 
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Wbftt  an  fa  thte,  vrbtre  honofll  nien, 

Plac*d  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  aome  foal  moaib  or  pen 
Sbail  «««r«*«<«.— JonaoM. 
To  nkdue  (v.  TV  eonfiur)  la  literally  to  bring  or  pat 
underneath ; 
Nothlnc  could  have  tmbitud  nature 
To  aucn  a  lowueaa,  but  lik  imklod  daugbtenk 

SHAUPBAAa. 

A  man  avtrkearw  by  eanyinf  hlmaelf  bigber  tban 
ottaeiB,  and  putting  to  allenoe  tboae  wbo  might  claim 
an  equality  with  him ;  an  overbearing  demeanour  la 
noat  cooapieuoua  in  narrow  circlea  where  an  Indivi- 
dual, from  certain  caaual  advantagea,  aflbcta  a  auperi- 
ority  over  the  membera  of  the  aame  community.  To 
hear  duwm.  ia  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  beare 
dawM  oppoaiiion ;  U  la  properly  the  oppoataig  force  to 
force,  until  one  aide  yietda :  there  may  be  occaalona  in 
which  bemrimg  dami  ia  AiUy  JoaUfiaUe  and  laudable. 
Mr.  Piu  waa  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a  fbctioua 
party  which  thieaiened  to  overturn  the  government. 
Ootrfower,  aa  the  term  impliea,  belonfi  to  the  ezerclae 
of  power  which  may  be  eiilier  pbyalcal  or  moral :  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who  in  a  atruggle  geta 
hiui  into  hia  power ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  the  argument  of  one'a  antaionlat  la 
auch  aa  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  ia  overaom*  or 
home  down  by  the  exertion  of  Individuala;  one  is 
overpowered  by  the  active  efibrta  of  individuala,  or  by 
the  force  uf  circumatancea ;  one  la  overwhelmed  by 
circuniatanoeB  or  thiiwa  only :  one  la  ooerbome  by  an- 
other of  auperiour  influence ;  one  to  borne  down  by  tlie 
fiiroe  of  bis  attack ;  one  ia  overpowered  by  numbera, 
by  entreatiea,  by  looks,  and  the  like;  one  la  over- 
wekelmed  by  the  torrent  of  worda,  or  thelmpetuoaity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  applkatioo  ever- 
kom-  and  kemr  down  both  imply  force  or  violence,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  pasaion 
may  be  aaid  lo  ooerhear  another,  or  to  overbear  reaaon ; 
*  The  doty  of  fear,  tike  that  of  other  paaalona,  to  not  to 
overbear  reaaon,  but  to  antot  it.'-^oHiiaoR.  What- 
ever hevro  down  carrlea  all  before  it ; 

Contention  like  a  horae 

Fun  of  high  fisedinc,  madly  hath  broken  looae, 

And  heare  down  all  before  him.— SBAXaPBARB. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  auperi- 
oriiy;  enbdvt  denoiea  that  which  to  permanent  and 
poaitive :  we  may  oeerpower  or  overmkelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  lo  evbdne  to  to  get  an  entire 
and  Isatliig  auperiorhy.  Overpower  and  overwhelm 
are  aaid  of  what  paases  between  persona  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  eubdue  to  aaid  of  thoae  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  to  a  low  aute  of  Inferiority :  Indivlduato  or 
armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed;  individuala 
or  nationa  are  eubdued:  we  may  be  overpowered  in 
one  engagement,  and  overpower  our  opponent  In  an- 
other ;  we  may  he  overwhelmed  by  the  auddenneai  and 
impetuoaity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  our- 
aelvea  ao  aa  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
smhdued  all  power  of  reaiatance  to  gone. 

To  overpower^  overwhelm,  and  evMms,  are  applied 
either  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  reiatlona 
of  tliinga ;  bat  the  two  former  are  the  eflbcta  of  exter- 
nal circumatancea ;  the  latter  followa  from  the  exerctoe 
of  the  reaaoning  powers:  the  tender  feelinga  are  over- 
powered,  or  the  aenaea  may  be  overpowered;  *AU 
cohmra  that  are  more  luminoua  (tban  green)  ansr- 
power  and  dtaalpaie  the  animal  a^rtta  wnicb  are  em- 
phiy cd  in  alght' — A  oniaoN.  The  mind  to  overwhdmed 
with  riiame,  borrour,  and  other  painful  feelinga ;  '  How 
'  "    "  B  uame  of 


trifling  an  apprehenakm  to  the 
ai  by  foola,  when  rxmipared  with  that  everlasting 
abame  and  aalootohmeot  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
sinner  when  be  ahall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Chrtot*— Bo«isBa. 

Such  Imptanento  of  mtochief  aa  ahall  daah 
To  pieoea^  and  ovorwkOm  whatever  atanda 
Adveraa^-^iLToic. 
The  unnily  paaskine  are  auMaad  by  the  fbree  of  rell- 
gloua  contwpptotlon,  or  the  Jbrdtude  to  oMbud  by 
pain; 

For  what  avaito 
Vakmr  or  amBgih,  though  matchlem,  qaell*d  with 

WUch  ail  raWaaa  7-MuuiOK. 

10 


A  peraon  may  be  ao  overpoweredj  on  aeeing  a  dying 
friend,  aa  to  be  unable  to  apeak ;  ne  may  be  ao  avww 
whelmed  with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  n  near  and  dear 
relative,  aa  to  be  unable  to  atteiid  to  bto  ordinary  avo- 
caiiona ;  the  angiv  paasioos  have  been  ao  completely 
enkdned  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  moat  Iraacibto 
tempera  being  converted  into  the  moat  niUd  and  foi^ 
bearing. 

TO  SUBJECT,  8UBJUOATE,  SUBDUE. 

SvMmoj  V.  To  eonqnor. 

To  evkjeet,  algnlfylng  to  make  ovijeet,  to  here  the 
generick  term:  to  evtgvgaie,  fVom  Jugum  a  yoke,  alg- 
nlfying  to  bring  under  a  yoke :  ana  mMim,  algni^iM 
aa  in  the  preceding  article  to  bring  under,  are  apecifldt 
temia.  We  may  eiUneet  either  indivlduato  or  nationa ; 
but  we  elongate  onfy  nationa.  We  evineet  ourselvea 
to  reproof,  to  Inconvenience,  or  to  the  Influence  of  our 
paaalona; 

Think  not,  young  warrioura,  yourdbniniafa'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  evhjecting  rage 
Tp  the  cool  dicutea  of  experienced  age.— Dnvnax. 
Where  there  to  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  evhjeeUvn. 

Sooth. 
One  nation  ovJbjngoUe  another :  ontjngaU  and  $vbdme 
are  both  emploved  with  regard  to  nailona  that  are  com- 
pelled to  aubmlt  to  the  conqueror :  but  evhjugale  ex 
preaaes  even  mora  than  evbdue,  for  It  impliea  to  bring  . 
into  a  atate  of  permanent  aubmiaalon ;  whereas  to 
ovhdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  sutitjec- 
tlon.  Cesar  enbjvgaied  tlie  Gaula,  for  he  made  them 
aubjecta  to  the  Roman  empire ; 

O  fav*rtte  virgin,  that  haat  warm'd  thebreaat 

Whoae  aov'relgn  dictatea  ovkjngaU  the  eaat 

Psion. 
Alexander  evhdMod  the  Indian  nationa,  who  revolted 
after  hto  departure ; 

Thy  aon  (nor  toth'  appointed  aeaaon  fltf,) 

In  Italy  ahall  wage  aucceaaful  war. 

Till,  after  every  foe  aaMn'd,  the  aun 

Thrice  through  the  eigne  hto  annual  race  ahall  run. 

DaTOsn. 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONaUERABLE,  INSUPER- 
ABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 
hnineible  algnlflea  not  to  be  vanqutohed  («.  To  eon- 
fver) :  uneonqmerable,  not  to  be  conquered :  nuuper- 
able,  not  to  be  overcome:  inevrmotmtable,  not  to  be 
surmounted.  Persona  m  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invineible  which  can  withstand  all  force,  but  as  In 
thto  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  imvineHU, 
the  term  to  emirioyed  to  expreas  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general :  on  thto  ground  th« 
Spaniarda  termed  their  Armada  inemciMe ;  *  The 
Americana  believed  at  first,  that  while  cbertohed  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  aun,  the  Spaniarda  were 
tiietn«t&<«.'— RoBsaraoN.  The  qualitiea  of  the  mind 
are  termed  nneonforable  when  they  are  not  lo  be 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own 
reaaon,  or  the  Judgement  of  another :  hence  ofostlnanr 
Is  with  pro|niety  denominated  vnoononeraUe  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  hafluence :  *Tbe  mind  of  an 
ungntefUl  person  to  nnconqnerahlo  by  that  which  con- 
quera  all  things  elae,  even  by  love  itaeif.*— South.  The 
particular  dtopoaltkm  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
ia  termed  inemperahle,  inaamuch  aa  It  bafllea  our  reao- 
lutioo  or  wiahea  lo  have  It  altered :  an  aversloa  to  m- 
evperabU  which  no  reaaoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overoooie ;  *  To  thto  literary  word  (meta- 
pbyaicka)  I  have  an  inof^erable  averakm.'— Bbattw. 
Things  are  denominated  tnewrmomUabte,  taiaamuch  aa 
they  baflfo  one*a  akill  or  eflbrta  to  yet  over  them,  or  put 
them  out  of  one*a  way:  an  obalaele  to  wtiarsiawlaMa 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  to  Immoveable ;  *  It  to  a 
melancholy  refleetloB,  that  White  one  to  plagued  with 
Boqnalntanee  ai  the  comer  of  every  aireet,  real  fkienda 
should  be  aeparatad  ftoQ  each  other  by  MannRaimlaAla 
ban.*— GiBBOM.  Some  people  have  an  nwii^«raMa 
antipathy  to  certain  animato;  aome  peraona  are  of  ao 
modeat  and  timid  a  character,  that  (he  neceaslty  of 
addressing  strangem  to  with  them  an  inevperahle  ob 
to  oiing  any  cndeaToun  for  their  own  advance 
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nent ;  tbe  dlflculUei  which  OolDmbiu  had  to  encoun- 
ler  in  hli  dlacovefy  of  the  New  World,  would  have 
•ppoar«d  mtunnoumtahU  to  any  mind  Ina  determined 
Mid  petaevering. 

BUBJfiCT,  &UBORUINATE,  INFSRIOUB, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Subject^  In  Latin  subjeetut^  participle  of  ra^jMw  or 
tub  and  jaeio  to  throw  under,  iignmca  thrown  and 
caM  under ;  subordinate^  cumpounded  of  tub  and  ordtr^ 
elgiilAes  to  lie  In  an  order  that  m  under  otheia ;  tj^ertow, 
ill  Latin  inferior,  couiparaiive  of  nsfenu  k>w,  which 
probahly  ooumb  froni  n|fw«  to  catt  inio,  becauie  we 
arc  caA  into  placea  that  are  low :  subBtnnna,  eom- 
pounded  of  tub  and  «ar»t»,  licnUleB  ■erviai  nodar 
flouiethlng  clae. 

Theae  terua  may  either  axpnm  the  relation  of  per- 
aooa  to  peraona,  or  of  thing*  to  peraooa  and  thiufk 
Sudj«a  in  the  flrat  caae  respectathe  eierclK  of  power; 
nbordiuaU  la  said  of  the  station  and  oflke ;  iufgriamrf 
either  of  a  man'a  outward  chxtunatancei  or  of  his 
merlta  and  qualiflcatlona ;  tubservunt^  of  one*s  relative 
•ervicea  to  another,  but  moeUy  in  a  bad  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  slMuld  be  subject 
lo  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subjsct  lo  his  prince;  'Bsau  was  never 
m^set  to  Jacob,  but  ftMinded  a  disUna  people,  and 
government,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.'— 
Locks.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
nuatained  uniesa  there  be  some  to  act  In  a  submnlinats 
capacity ;  *  Wheilier  dark  presages  of  tbe  night  pro- 
seed  from  any  latent  power  of  the  aoul,  during  lier  ah- 
Mractlofs  or  from  any  operation  of  subsrdtuale  npirlis, 
has  been  a  dispute.^— Aoouoii.  Hen  of  im/srtsur 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  sustained  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  *  A  great  perecm  gets 
more  byobligiiig  his  iufertour  than  by  disdaining  bliii.' 


Men  of  no  principle  or  character  will  be 
most  s^tseroiemt  tu  the  base  purpoaes  of  ihoae  who 
pay  them  best ;  '  Wicked  spirits  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carry  farther  in  a  seeming  coiifedeiacy  or  subssrmieueif 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.*— DaYnsN.  It  la  the 
part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the  suijeet,  and  of  the 
tubjsU  to  k>ve  and  honour  the  prince;  it  is  the  part  of 
the  exalted  to  ireat  the  subordinate  with  Indulgence ; 
and  of  the  Uuter'io  show  respect  lo  those  under  whom 
the  V  are  placed ;  h  la  tlie  part  of  tiM  aQperio9r  u>  Instruct, 
assist,  and  encourage  the  iirferwur  ;  It  is  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  st^ssroient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subiect  preserves  the  same 
■ense  as  before,  particularly  when  It  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  importance  between  things :  infe- 
riour  designates  every  clrcumsiance  which  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  subservient 
designates  the  relative  utility  of  riilngs  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  crea- 
tures are  subject  to  man ;  '  Contemplaie  the  worM  as 
subject  10  the  Divine  dominion.' — BLxia.  Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  ol^ect  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  *  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  hlchest  degree  Is  much 
atronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
■erves  the  same  superiority  through  alt  the  smhordinaU 
gradation8.*>-BnaKS.  Thincs  ofinferiour  value  must 
Mceasarily  sell  for  an  inferuntr  price ;  *l  can  myself 
femember  the  time  wtien  in  respect  of  muslck  our  reign- 
ing taste  was  In  raanv  degrees  fi^srisur  to  the  French.* 
— BBAmsBCKT.  There  Is  nothing  so  Inaigniflcant 
hut  It  may  be  made  suibssrvisnt  to  some  purpose ; 
*Thoagh  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  ne  may 
chance  to  make  his  errours  subssrvitnt  to  th^  cause  of 
MitlL*— Bcftsn.  Tbe  word  ra^'ect  when  expressing 
*e  relation  of  things  to  thinp  haa  tbe  meaning  of 
KcAle,  as  in  the  ibltowfaig  arttoie. 

8ITBJ1CT,  UABLfe^BZFOSBD,  OBNOZKMTB. 

auHeet  Is  here  cooaidervd  aa  expnsahig  tbe  relatioD 
•r  thlnga  to  thln^  In  (Hsiinctfam  Aom  Its  i 
In  the  precadliw  artlele;  Uabls^  eomi 
dUs,  signiilei  ready  to  He  near  or  lie  under;  ezpossd, 
.  Ii  LatiD  n^asitus,  pvtidple  of  ssyentf,  coapouaded 


of  ex  and  pema,  stgnUta  aet  0Qt,8et  wlthfai  tbe  view  or 
reach  ;  obnoxious,  in  Latin  obmortus^  coinpouiideil  of 
ob  and  mtfxta  mlscbief,  slgnlAea  In  tlie  way  of  mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumstanctii  In 
human  life  tw  which  we  are  afiected  independently  oC 
our  own  choice.  Direct  neeeasitv  is  included  in  tlie 
term  subject;  wtiatever  we  are  obliged  to  sufler,  that 
we  are  su^ect  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  in  vain ;  *  The  devout  man  aspires 
after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which 
shall  not  he  subject  lo  oliange  or  decay.*— Bi.Aia.  Li' 
ahU  conveys  more  tbe  idea  of  cnuialties;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  UakU  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  tlM  evU  if  we  an  earcfhl ;  'The  sinner  is  not 
only  UaUe  to  that  diaappolntnent  of  succeas  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  tlie  designs  of  men,  but  liahU  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  bciag  successfui  and 
miserable  at  once.*— Bijiia.  Exposed  ooiiveys  the 
idea  of  a  pMsive  state  into  which  we  mav  he  brought, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  wa 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourMlves ;  it  la 
flrequemly  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil ; 
On  the  bare  earth  etpos*d  he  Hea, 
With  not  a  friend  to  ckise  his  eyes.— DnTDBM. 
Ohnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  stale  into  which 
we  have  altogether  brought  ouiaelves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  eqsue  from  being  thua 
involved ; 

And  much  he  blamea  the  aoffenamof  hia  mind, 

Obnoxismo  to  the  charmaof  wonankind^-DRTOBii. 
We  are  subject  to  disease,  or  subject  to  death;  this  la 
tbe  hrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  ars  liabU  tu  make 
mistakes:  a  person  Is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokea 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister  sometiniea 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  tbe  people,  that  Is,  pu|a 
hhnsdf  hi  the  way  of  theb*  anhnoalty. 

To  subject  and  sz;p0««,  as  verbs,  are  taken  In  tlie 
same  sense:  a  perM>n  subjects  himself  lo  Impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  Indecent  fhmlHarltles  witb 
his  inferlours;  'If  the  veawls  yMd,  It  subjecU  the 

Grson  to  all  the  inoonvennnoes  of  an  erroneous  ciroo- 
don.*— AjtsuTBHOT.    He  exposes  hinaelf  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  alTectatlon  of  superiority ; 
Who  here 
Wni  envy  whom  tlie  highest  place  oxpooet 
Foremoat  to  Mtand  againet  the  Thuoderer'a  aim. 

MlLTOK 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFBNSIVB. 
Obnoxious^  from  tlw  tnteaalve  eyUhUe  ob  and  nos- 
ISM,  signifles  exceedingly  noxious  and  causing  ofii;nce, 
or  else  liable  lo  ofl^nce  fVom  others  by  reason  of  Its 
noxiousness;  sffensioe  signifles  simply  liable  to  give 
oflbice.  O^Msxtsits  la,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
pndienslve  term  than  sjfonsioo;  for  an  obnoxious  man 
both  sufTen  from  others  and  cauaea  aufferings  to  othere : 
an  obnoxious  man  la  one  whom  atbeia  aeek  to  exclude ; 
an  sffontios  man  may  posalblv  he  endured;  groat 
vices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  s^ 
noxious ;  *  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grmtefUl  to  any  one 
who  servos  me,  let  bim  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party.*— Fon.  Rude  manners  and  perverse  tempera, 
make  men  egomoios;  *Tbe  undetstandhig  is  often 
drawn  by  the  will  and  the  afibctione  from  fixing  to 
contemplatiCNi  on  an  offensive  truth.*— South.  A  man 
la  obnoxious  to  many,  and  pensive  to  individuals :  a 
man  of  looee  JaeoMnieal  priiDciptas  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  toyaNsti ;  a  cbUd  may  make  bimaeir 
qfbnsfvs  to  bla  flriSMlB. 

TO  HUMBLB^  HUMUaATB,  DEGRADE. 

Ifumbto  and  kumaioU  algniiy  to  make  bmmbU  or 

bring  low;  ds/rads  baa  tbe  saina  sigaideattoB  aaglvea 


UkmbU  ia  ooaunoaly  oaed  aa  tbe  aet  either  of  per- 
one  or  tbfain:  a  person  may  bmmblo  himself  or  be 
maybe&MnMsd;  kwmiliaUia  employed  to  eberacterige 

MieminMlf  hf  the  acknowledienMDt  of  • 
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Imrrour  mtzes  v^rj  human  brmat, 
ir  prtdA  U  kmmkUd,  and  tbelr  fear  eonftn*d. 
Drtvix. 


I  very  food  preparatiTe  to  manly 
▼IgonMw  ■eatimenta.*— ^uaKB.  To  kMuM*  la  to  bring 
down  to  the  ground  ;  U  Mippoeee  a  certain  eminence, 
eillier  creai^  by  tbe  mind,  or  really  exiatUig  In  tke 
«atwafd  cLrcumatancea:  to  degrada  la  to  let  down 
lower ;  It  Mippoeee  Mepe  tot  aacending  or  deeceodlng. 
He  who  la  moet  elevated  in  hia  own  etteem  may  be 
"  '    miifortuaee  may  kmmbU  tbe  proudeet 


The  mleireBi  of  tlw  world,  fhe  eeat  of  emptae, 
The  muM  of  beroea,  tbe  deHgiit  of  fode, 
That  kmmkUd  tbe  proud  tyranla  of  tJw  eartlk 

He  who  ie  moat  elevated  In  the  esteem  of  otbers,  may 
be  the  moet  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade;  *Wtao  but  a  tyrant  (a  name ezpreailve  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
natnre,)  could  think  of  tetzhtc  on  the  property  of  men 
maecuaed  and  unheard  t*^B(raKi.  A  lemon  In  the 
•ehool  of  adveraity  1ft  humbling  to  one  who  haa  known 
aochiog  but  proaperity:  terms  of  peace  are  kmmiU' 
atimg:  tow  vicoa  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


BUMBLE,  LOWLT,  LOW. 
ffumble  {v.  Humble^  medeet)  Is  here  compared  with 
tke  other  terms  as  it  reqwcts  both  penona  and  thlnga. 
A  person  Is  said  to  beAamMe  on  accoum  of  the  state  of 
hb  mind ;  he  la  said  to  be  Uwlf  and  low  either  on  ac- 
count of  bta  mlod  or  hia  outward  circuniatancea.  An 
kmwible  peiaon  la  ao  in  hia  principles  and  In  his  conduct ; 
a  iMsly  peiaon  Is  so  In  the  lone  of  hie  feelings,  or  In 
hia  autinn  and  walk  of  life ;  a  low  person  la  ao  either 
la  hie  aeollmenta,  in  his  actlooa,  or  In  hia  rank  and 


HtmUitf  abooM  form  a  part  of  the  character,  aa  It 
ia  opposed  to  arrogance  and  aasumptioa ;  U  Is  moat 
consisient  with  the  nuilbllity  of  our  nature; 
Sleep  Is  n  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaoea, 
And  yet  so  kmmble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  flseanest  country  cottages.— Cowlit. 
XewJiaeM  sboohl  fonn  a  part  of  our  temper,  na  It  is 
oppoaed  to  an  aspiring  and  loAv  mind ;  It  ia  moat  een- 
afaieot  with  tbe  temper  of  our  Savtour,  who  was  meek 
aadOwlyofmlnd; 

MHiera  purple  vtolela  hirk, 
WMi  an  tbe  l^w^  etaildfen  of  tbe  Bbnda 

Tbomboh. 
The  kttmM»  and  Inriy  are  alwayt  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  but  the  low  either  in  a  bad  or  an  Indifferent 
sense.  A  fowly  man,  whether  as  It  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
bat  a  man  who  is  low  In  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  low  in  bis  haMia  and  his  sentiments, 
which  Is  befaig  near  akin  to  the  vickMis.  The  same 
dMnctlon  is  preeerved  hi  applying  theee  terms  to  In- 
animate or  spintual  objects.  An  kumUe  roof,  an  ImmhU 
oak«.anftnsai«aution,  areaaaociated  with  the  highest 
■oral  worth; 

The  examine  iii  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  feOow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 
Above  the  akles  let  thv  proud  musick  sound, 
Tby  tesMf  neet  build  upon  the  gnrand. 

CtowLcr. 
A  low  oOee,  a  low  situation,  a  low  Urtb,  seem  to  « 
dade tbe  Idea  of  worth; 

To  be  wont. 
The  lowaol,  most  delected  thing  of  foitnns 


BUMBLB,  MODSar,  SCBUISSIVB. 
Jihmllo.toLatln  kwmUie  low.eomea  fto»Jhimti 
iPMad,  wbleb  la  tbe  fewest  poaiihm;  swdsft,  la  LaHa 
aMdcadw,  IVoai  siodao  a  meaeure,  elgaiias  keeplag  n 
■ensure;  onHuootno,  In  Latin  rafcaussao,  pattlcwia 
<f  miiaiVlH,  ^gnlflei  pot  onder. 


These  terms  designate  a  tonper  of  mind,  tbe  revem» 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  Tbe  humble  is  ao  with  regard  i» 
oursel  vea  or  others :  modeety  ia  that  which  respects  oor- 
aelveaonly:  titihmieenemeee  that  which  respects  othela. 
A  maa  is  kmMe  fttwi  a  sense  of  bis  comparative  Inlb- 
riority  to  others  ii»  point  of  station  and  outward  dr- 
cumstancea ;  or  be  ia  kmrnble  from  a  aenae  of  Ms  Im- 
perfuctions,  and  a  conselousnesa  of  not  being  what  he 
ought  tJ  be ;  'In  6od*a  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  havMeet  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  imagine.*— HowK.  A  man  is  modaot  In  as  mueir 
aa  he  aets  but  little  value  on  bis  quallfleatlona  actfutrv* 
ineuta,  and  endowmeata ; 

Of  boaating  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  aeldier  ahould  be  modeei  as  a  maid  .—Touhg. 

HnmUibf  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  It  reepeeie 
otiiers  It  Is  coupled  with  fear,  when  It  respects  our  ow« 
imworthlnem  it  Is  coupled  with  sorrow:  sMdcoty  ia  » 
peaceful  aentiment ;  it  serves  lo  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  Animlttf  and  modettg  show  themselves  In  tbe 
riutward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks:  an  hamble  man  gives  freely  to  otners  from 
n  sense  of  their  deiert:  a  mideei  man  demands  nothing 
lor  hiniaelfl  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  in 
himself;  *  Sedition  Itself  is  siodeot  In  the  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  mav  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  lest 
than  empire  la  dei»lgned.' — South. 

Between  humble  and  o«^sito««o«  there  is  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
\»  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
always:  we  may  be  eubmieeive  because  we  are  humble  : 
but  we  may  likewise  be  euhmueeioe  fh>m  fear,  from 
interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  Rajahs,  who  themselves  prsalde 
O'er  realme  of  wide  extent !    But  here  euhmieeiat 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  klnp  and  slaves  ! 

SOMIRVILLK. 

And  on  tbe  other  band,  we  may  be  hmeabU  without 
being  ontauooroe,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
nexlon  with  others.  A  man  ii  hmmhle  In  his  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  hIsslnAilnem:  he  Is  eub' 
mieeive  to  a  master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  hmmilUf  may  dispbv  itself  hi  tbe  outward  con 
duet,  it  apppoachee  still  nearer  to  «ii*suoot««  in  appll. 
oatlon :  heiiee  we  sav  an  taiaMo  ah*,  and  a  eubmiMen>a 
air;  the  former  to  denote  a  man*s  sense  of  his  ow» 
comparative  Ntlleacsa,  tbe  latter  to  Indicate  his  read! 
ness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another:  a  man  therefore 
carries  his  hmmUe  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riottffs,  nay,  indeed,  to  tbe  worU  8t  larm ;  hot  he  pots  o» 
his  eubmieeive  air  only  to  the  individual  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
I  humblv  ask  a  person*s  pardon,  or  temMy  solicit  anv 
fhvour,  I  mean  lo  exprem  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthl- 
naos,  compared  with  tbe  individual  addresnd :  but 
when  a  counsellor  oaAsiwoiMly  or  with  eubmieeion 
addresses  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies  his  willing- 
fiem  to  on^tt  to.the  decision  of  tbe  beiich :  or  IT  » 
penrnn  eubmieeivetif  vleMs  to  tbe  wishes  of  another,  it 
Is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  hie  readlncM  to  eon 
ibrm  Us  aetkms  to  a  prescribed  rule; 

She  should  be  humbU,  who  would  lieaae; 
And  she  must  suttr,  who  can  love.— Puoi. 

LOW,  MEAN,  ABJBOT. 
Lew  (9.  Humble)  Is  a  mocb  stronger  tenn  thi« 
mem;  for  what  Is  low  stands  more  direetlroppoeed  la 
what  Is  Ugh,  but  what  is  suen  Is  intermediate :  aMsn^ 
fai  Geman  gemeiut  Itc.  oooms  tnm  tbe  Lattai  eemmw' 
me  common.  The  low  Is  appHed  only  to  a  cerul« 
nnmlier  or  deserlptSon ;  bot  moaa,  like  common.  Is  ap- 
pIteaMe  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankfanL  _  A  pmp»  of  <»«» 
citiatiieM  ftliabetowtteoidtoaiylayal;  belaoppOBetf 
loanoUeman; 

Had  I  been  bom  a  servant,  my  low  Ub 
Had  fteady  enod  DRMial  tbeM  mlnitaiL 

Awmofs 

level;  belsuponalt««lwlthtbenu4oriiyi 
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For  t  to  UMmlBd  that  BMkei  the  body  rich; 
And  at  tbo  sun  brealu  through  the  darkett  ckMidi, 
80  honour 'peareth  la  the  wMiicct  habit. 

BuXEMTmAMK. 

When  emirioyed  to  derignalc  eharaeter,  they  prcaerve 
Um  ■ame  dtaUnciloii ;  th«  bw  la  that  whkh  la  poai- 
tlvaly  aunk  in  itaatf; 

Yet  ■ometlmea  natlona  will  deellne  ao  Icm 
From  vlrtue.~MiLTOR. 
l^t  the  flwm  la  that  which  la  oompamtlvely  low  In 
Vttgard  10  the  outward  circumatancea  and  rdatlve  con- 
dition of  the  indlvidaal.  Swearuif  and  drunkenneia 
•re  low  vlcee;  boxing,  cudgellbig.  and  wreatllng,  are 
iMvgamea;  a  naiaplaced  economy  in  people  of  property 
la  ai«ca;  a  condwccnaion  10  thoae  who  are  beneath  ua, 
lor  our  own  peuy  advantages,  ii  meatuuso ;  *  We  faat 
■ot  to  pleaae  men,  nor  10  promote  any  awam,  worldly 
Interest*— Smaludob.  A  man  la  commonly  law  by 
Mrth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  motamuM  ia  a  deflect  of 
■teture  which  shika  a  person  In  spite  of  evny  external 
advantage. 

The  low  and  wMm  are  qualtliea  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  la  a  peculiar  state 
Into  which  a  man  la  thrown :  a  man  ia  In  the  coarse  of 
things  low ;  he  is  voluuiarily  mooM  and  Involuntarily 
^oet;  the  word  abjtet,  from  the  Latin  a^tcta  to  cast 
oown,  slgnifylna  literally  brought  very  tow.  Lowmoot 
discovers  itKlf  In  one's  actions  and  sentiments ;  the 
auam  and  iUjea  in  (me*s  spirit;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  the  fonner:  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  tn  get:  the  abject  man  crawls 
in  order  10  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  sMnetimes  have 
i  conaclouanesa  of  what  is  due  to  himself;  he  will  even 
rise  above  his  condition ;  the  «i«an  man  aacriflces  his 
dignity  to  hii  convenience ;  be  is  always  below  himself; 
the  a^eU  man  altoaether  forgets  that  be  haaany  dignity ; 
he  Is  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
Tbe  condition  of  a  servant  ia  <»v  ,*  hia  man- 


MfB.  hia  wonta,  and  hie  habits,  will  be  low;  but  by 
(ood  conduct  be  mav  elevate  hlmaelf  in  hia  sphere  of 
fife:  a  nobleman  la  in  station  the  reverM  of  low:  but 
If  be  will  stoop  10  the  artUlcea  practised  by  the  vulgar 
In  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  maam.  if  It 
he  but  trifling ;  otherwise  It  deserves  a  atronger  epithet 
The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  akfect;  as  lie 
«  bereft  of  that  quality  which  aeia  man  above  the 
brule,  ao,  In  his  acilona,  he  evineea  no  higher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes :  whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to 
anolher'a  will  or  to  any  paaslon.  such  aa  fear  or  super- 
aUiion,  he  ii  equally  aald  to  be  aijeet ;  *  There  needa  no 
more  be  aald  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  that  It  was  of  magnitude 


to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  fhults,that  ia,  a  narrow- 
■ess  tn  hia  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  a^'cctiuaa 
and  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  aervUe  flatter- 
ing,' JtC^— CUOIBXDOM. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 
Reduce  la  to  bring  down,  and  lower  to  make  low  or 
lower,  which  proves  the  ckMe  connexion  of  thcae  worda 
In  their  original  meaning  ;  it  ia,  however,  only  In  their 
Improper  application  that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nexion. Reduce  ia  need  In  the  aenae  of  lessen,  when 
applied  to  number,  quantity,  pric«>,  Ace :  tower  is  uaed 
In  the  aame  sense  when  applied  to  price,  demanda, 
lerma,  &c:  the  former,  however,  occurs  In  caaes 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  perrons  are  concerned ; 
the  latter  only  hi  cases  where  persons  act :  tlie  price  of 
com  la  reduced  by  meana  or  Importation;  a  perron 
towers  his  price  or  his  demand,  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  naoral  quality,  the  fonner  la  much  stronger 
t^  the  latter:  aman  la  said  to  bersdacsdto  an  abject 
epodltion;  butUiheloweredlu  the  estimation  of  others, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  slate  of  slavery,  to  be  laiscrsd  in  his 
own  eyes;  *The  regular  metrea  then  la  uaa  may  be 
rfdueedf  I  think,  to  (bur.'—TrB wbitt.  '  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  aatoniafamentto  me,  that  any  critk  should  be 
Ibund  proof  against  the  beaatles  of  Agamemnon  ao  aa 
to  lower  ifei  author  to  a  compariaoa  with  Bopbodeaor 
Eurlpldea.'— CoMBiBLAMn. 

BABE,  YILE,  MEAN. 

Aaas,  In  French  has  low,  <Vom  the  Latin  kasio  the 

ftondaitoD  or  towen  part,  la  the  DMMt  diraetly  oppoaad 


to  thaelevatad ;  vtl^  In  French  vil,  Latin  vtUa,  Greek 
^Xo(,  worthless,  of  no  account,  is  ttterally  opposed  to 
the  worthy;  wuan  and  middle^  fl'om  the  Latin  wudtuo^ 
signify  mofwrate,  not  elevated,  of  liule  value. 

Base  ia  a  atronger  term  tnan  vUe^  and  mis  thaai 
auaa.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude ; 
9ite  and  aison  denote  in  diflferent  degrees  the  want  of 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  ba»e  excites  our  abhor 
rence,  what  la  vUo  provokes  disgust,  what  la  SMaa 
awakena  contempt  Baee  ia  oppoaed  to  magnanimous  ■ 
vile  to  noble ;  auda  to  generooa.  Ingratitude  Is  base , 
It  does  vfcjlence  to  the  best  afltetlons  of  our  nature  • 
flattery  ia  vOo;  It  Tlolatea  truth  In  thegroasest  mannai 
for  the  loweat  purpoaes  of  gain :  compliances  are  suan 
which  are  derogatory  10  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  hatt* 
vidual. 

The  kaoe  character  violates  the  strongest  moral  oMI- 
gations ;  the  viU  character  blende  tow  and  despleahia 
arts  with  his  vioea ;  the  ai«a«  character  acta  laoon- 
sistantly  with  his  honour  or  respectability.  Depravity 
of  mind  dlctatea  base  conduct ;  towness  of  sentiment 
or  dispoaition  leada  to  vUeaees ;  a  selfish  temper  en- 
genders mea/omese.  The  schoolmaster  of  Faleril  waa 
guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrendering  his  help- 
less charge  to  the  enemy ;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  himaa  a  vtts 
malefhctor;  sycophants  are  In  the  habits  of  practiaii^ 
every  meou  artifice  to  obtain  (hvonr. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  greater  ia  hia 
batemess  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  lojuiy  of. 
thoae  who  repose  confidence  in  him ; 

Scorns  the  boA  eanb  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  aoaring  wing  atlll  mounta  on  high. 
CaaicB. 
The  lower  the  rank  of  the  Individual,  and  the  morn 
atrocloua  hia  conduct,  the  viler  Is  his  character ; 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd, 
And  worahlpp'd  be  like  bhn  and  deify'd. 
Of  courtly  «ycophanti  and  caltiflii  vile. 

OiLBBET  Wiar 

The  more  reapectabie  the  aiatlon  of  the  peraon,  and  tha 
more  extended  hia  wealth,  the  ireater  is  his  meanness 
wb*n  he  descends  to  practlcea  fitted  only  for  his  Ihfe 
Hours ;  *  There  ia  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  ao  si«aa  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  Its  own  inlereat  * 
exclualve  of  the  reat  of  manUiid.'— Bbkxblbt. 


UODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFIIDENT. 

Modestf  in  Latin  modestms^  (Vom  modue  a  meaaure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  In  thia  case  setting  a ' 
meaaure  to  one'a  estimate  of  one's  self;  baskfkl  sAgnU 
fies  ready  to  be  abashed;  difident,  f mm  the  Latin  dtf- 
JUe  or  dts  privative,  and  jlia  10  trust,  signifies  literally 
not  truatlniL  and  Ui  thla  case  not  trusiing  to  one's  self. 

Modesty  k  a  babitor  principle  of  the  mbid ;  bashf^^ 
ness  la  a  atate  of  feeling :  aisdMly  is  at  all  timea  b»> 
coming;  basltfulnsss  ia  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  peraon^  In  the  presence  of  their  superloura : 
modestf  discovers  ilsdf  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
asaiiming,  whether  hi  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  (bee,  aa  In  a  nymph  display*d 
A  fbir  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  bluafataig  beauties  of  a  wtodsst  maid. 

Dbtdrs. 

Baskfvlmoss  betraya  Itaelf  by  a  downeaat  look,  and  a 
tlmhTatr :  a  wtodsst  deportment  is  always  commend^, 
ble ;  a  baskfkl  temper  la  not  desirable ;  <  Mere  basJ^' 
nesSf  without  merit,  ia  awkwardness.*— Addison.  Jtfs- 
desif  doea  not  neoesmrily  discover  itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark ;  but  basl^fulnees  always  shows  itself  hi  the. 
manner ;  *  A  man  truly  modest  ia  aa  much  ao  when  he 
la  alone  aa  In  eompany.'— BunaaLL. 

Modeetu  la  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves ;  difidsues 
la  a  culpable  diatruat  Modeetf,  though  opposed  to  aa- 
aurance.  Is  not  laoompatible  with  a  eonfldenee  in  our- 
aelves ;  dMdeuce  altogether  unmans  a  pereon,  and  dia- 
quallfiea  htm  for  his  duty :  a  person  Is  generally  modest 
In  the  display  of  hia  talents  to  others ;  but  a  difideut 
roan  eannoi  tarn  his  tatonts  to  their  proper  uae  -T^Dijfr 
donee  and  presumptton  both  arise  tmm  the  want  of  - 


knowing,  or  rather  endeATOurtqg  to  know,  ourselves 
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PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 
PcMtM^  in  Latin  poMsimu  from  p^ttr^  and  Uw 
Oreek  wAgJm  to  sulfer,  »igultying  dkpoaed  to  suffer.  !■ 
■MMtJy  taken  in  the  bad  eenw  of  Miffeilng  indigimy 
fronianoiber;  tnbauMsive  (v.  HmmHe)  to  meetly  taken 
in  a  good  wnae  for  aubmlitiiig  to  another,  or  suffering 
one*s  self  to  be  directed  by  vu>ttier;  lo  be  pmtnve 
ilifefcfore  Is  lo  besubmunve  to  an  improper  degree. 

When  men  attempt  uiduatly  lo  enforoe  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  prop^ 
SMiit  to  be  pastive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tKMi  i  *  I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  French 
revolutionists)  a  dull,  sluniisb  race,  rendered  poMsive 
by  finding  onr  situation  tolerable.*— Buaaa.    When 
■tea  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  It  Is  none  but  the  un- 
r^y  and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  nJmunoe  ; 
He  In  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  nAmisnot  charms, 
SaiU*d  with  sapcrlour  love.^llxLTuii. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

P€tumee  applies  to  anw  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
■nail  or  great;  retignalton  Is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  deaiest  Interests  are 
concerned:  patience  when  compared  with  retignation. 
is  somewhat  negative;  It  consists  in  tlie  abstaining 
ftom  aU  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suflers : 
but  reeignaiien  consisis  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
they  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
^it  tp  harass  the  tamper,  unlesi  one  regards  them  with 
patielice ;  *  Though  tlie  duty  c^  peHeace  and  subjection, 
where  men  suffer  wrontfuily,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
Area  In  those  times  of  darkness ;  yet  modern  Chris- 
ilaalty  laacbes  that  then-only  men  are  bound  to  suffer 
when  they  are  not  able  to  resist.'— Somrii.  The  mis- 
I  of  VMiie  men  are  of  so  calaaaitoos  a  nature. 


that  If  they  have  not  acquired  the  rsn/naMsn  of  Cbria- 
l  inevitably  ' 


Lth^E 


f  sink  under  tliein ;  *  My  mo- 


thtfis  In  that  dispirited  state  of  reaigneaian  wijich  is 
the  eObetof  a  kwg  life,  and  the  kiss  of  what  is  dear  to 
us.*— Pors. 

Patiamea  appHes  only  to  the  evUs  that  actually  hang 
over  us ;  but  there  is  a  reeipuUian  connected  with  a 
firm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  Its  views  to  fu- 
turity, andVrepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patuiua  lies  in  the  mannrr  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  endarance  in  the  act:  we  may  have  endartmee 
■ad  not  patience:  for  we  may  havn  much  to  andmre 
and  consequently  andaraMca  :  but  If  we  do  not  sadart 
k  with  an  easy  mind  and  witliout  the  disturbance  of 
our  kmks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience:  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  have  patience  but  not  endarance : 
for  ouraatienee  may  be  exercised  by  momentary  ul- 
fles,  which  are  aotsuflkientlf^peat  or  laslhig  to  oonati- 
Ittiesadarnaes; 

There  wss  never  yet  philosopher 

Tliat  could  endmra  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspkau. 

PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 
Patient  eoroes  ttntn  patiena,  the  active  participle  of 
paiier  tosoftr ;  paeeive  comes  Oom  the  paaeive  parti- 
'  iiple  of  the  same  verb ;  hence  the  difference  between 
Ibe  words:  patient  signifies  sullbring  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determinaifcm  to  suffer;  paeeive  signifies 
■aflensd  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
Tlie  ftmner,  therefore,  Is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
Itareot  or  good  sense :  the  latter  in  an  itidiflbrent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
act  nf  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents; 
>  Wheat,  which  Is  the  best  sort  of  train,  of  which  the 
\  bread  Is  made,  is  ^otMaiof  heat  and  cold.*— 
Paeeive  Implies  the  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 


ETl 


High  above  the  ground 
Their  inarch  was,  and  the  paeeive  air  upbore 
Tfaeir  nimble  tread.— Milton. 
In  the  moral  application  the  dlsdnctfon  Is  the  same ;  but 
patience  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  sollbring 
quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied  ;  as  there  aro 
■any  saeh  evils  Incident  to  our  condition.  It  has  been 
Mide  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties:  pmeeivenaee  Is 


considered  as  a  weakness.  If  not  a  vice ;  It  li  the  ea 
during  that  from  others  wiiich  we  ought  not  to  c    ' 


TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  STTPPORT. 

Si^fetf  in  Latin  eaffera,  compounded  of  eab  and 
/ers,  signifies  bearing  up  or  fiuu  uuderneaih;  hear  ilk 
'  Saxon  Aarofi,  old  German  Acraa,  Lalin  ^aria,  and  He: 
brew  K13  to  create ;  mdars,  In  Latin  mdttro,  signifiea 
10  harden  or  be  hardened ;  eupport^  from  the  Latin  eah 
and  nsrio,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry  from  under- 
neath ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weighu 

To  eager  Is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act ;  It  de^ 
notes  simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  Is  thcrefora 
tlie  condition  of  our  being:  to  hear  is  positive  and  vo- 
lunury ;  it  denotes  tlie  manner  in  whish  we  receive  t^ 
evd.  '  Man,*  says  the  Psalmist, '  is  bom  to  angering  aa 
the  sparks  fly  upwards  ;*  hence  the  necessity  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evik  to 
whkh  we  are  obnoxious ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  pubbck  on  his  behaviour.  The  flmt  ques» 
tlon  which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what  does  he 
eager  t  but  how  does  he  bear  it  t  If  we  judge  him  to 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
eupnorted  by  conscious  integrity,  his  character  rise«| 
and  bis  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.'— Blair. 

To  beae  b  a  single  act  of  the  rewlution,  and  relate! 
Ills:        - 


only  to  common 

crosses :  to  endure  is  a  continued  and'  powerftil  act  of 
the  mind ;  we  endare  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  we  endare  hunger  and  coM ;  we  eii- 
dure  provocations  and  aggravations;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  evils ; 
>  How  miserable  his  stale  who  is  condemned  to  endur§ 
at  once  ihe  panp  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.* 
—Blair.  The  first  object  of  education  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  bear  contradlcttons  and  crossei^ 
that  thev  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endars  every 
trial  and  misery. 


To  *««r  and  endare  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
«  weight  of  what  belUls  ourselves:  to  euppert  signf- 
fles  to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  we 


may  either  eupnert  ourselves,  or  be  aapperted  by 
others:  but  in  tliis  latter  case  we  bear  fkom  the  capa* 
city  which  is  within  ourselves:  but  we  en^part  our- 
selves by  foreign  aid,  that  Is,  by  the  oonsolattons  of 


to  endare  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may  the  mind 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others 
tempers  with  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantaesses  whicb 
dally  occur  with  patience,  to  endmre  the  utmost  scorn 
and  provocation  which  human  malice  can  Invent :  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endmre  of  peraonal  in* 
convenience,  there  are  evgeringe  arising  from  the 
wounded  afirectlonsof  the  heart  whicb  by  no  efforts  ol 
our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  evpport :  in  such  mor 
ments  we  feel  the  unspeakdbie  value  of  religion,  which 
pots  us  In  posseaikm  of  themeans  of  sanMrttiur  every 
sublunary  pain ; 

With  Inward  consolations  reeompens'd 

And  oft  sappsrtod^— MiLTOM. 
The  words  et^er  and  eadarsare  said  only  of  penoN 
and  pemnal  matten;  to  bear  and  enppert  afe  said 
also  of  tbinn,  signifying  to  receive  a  wdgbt :  in  thif 
ease  they  dilfer  principally  in  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  bear  Is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ;  enp- 
pert is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  weight 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weight  of  • 
house ;  but  the  plilars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or  agalnA 
which  it  leans,  enppoH  the  weight 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEdUIOUB. 

OAedisat  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  anbmieeive  th# 
disposltkm  to  submit ;  abeequienet  in  Latin  ebeeqniu^ 
from  oissraer.  or  the  intensive  eb  and  eeanar  to  fol- 
low, sifnifies  foUowing  dUIgenUy,  or  with  Iniensity  of 
mind. 

One  Is  «*sdi'«nt  to  the  eommand.  enhmiaeive  tn  the 
power  or  the  win,  ebee^ieus  to  the  person.  Obedi" 
anee  is  always  taken  In  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  ebediemt  where  abedienca  Is  due:  enbmieeian  If 
leladvelf  good;  It  may,  however,  be  ladii&rent  or  bad 
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one  maj  be  tukmUHpe  ftom  interetted  motives,  or 
meanneei  of  aptrl^  which  is  a  Iwee  kind  of  tubmution ; 
but  to  be  tmkmiMvt  for  oonecleiiee  aake  ie  the  bounden 
taiy  of  a  GhrisUan:  obstquwusneta  ii  never  good;  it 
la  an  ezeeaaive  concern  about  the  wiU  of  aaolher, 
which  has  always  interest  for  its  end. 

Oiediemee  is  a  course  of  conduct  confonnable  either 
to  some  speciflck  rule,  or  the  eipreai  will  of  another : 
$kbmutton  Is  often  a  personal  act,  iRimediaiely  directed 
lo  the  Individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoiding  the  breach  of  It ;  we  show  our  obedience  to 
the  wlU  of  God.  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
Che  rule  of  our  life ;  *  The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imi- 
late  the  obedimee  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on 
earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beingR  in  heaven 
Uve  unto  hhn.*~LAW.  On  the  other  band  we  show 
§n^mis*ian  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate ;  we  adopt 
a  »Mbmieeioe  deportmeut  by  a  downcast  look  and  a 
bent  body ; 

Her  at  bis  feet,  evbmiseiw  In  distress, 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprals*d.— MtLTox. 
Obedience  Is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 
feigned; 

In  vain  thou  bidst  ne  to  forbear, 
Obedimuc  were  rebelUon  here.— Gowlbt. 

Submieeimn  Is  a  partial  bending  to  another,  which  Is 
easily  adiBcted  In  our  out  ward  behaviour ; 

In  all  MiaiissisB  and  humility, 

York  doth  preseol  himself  unto  your  highness. 

BHAKSPKAtl. 

rbe  underMandlng  and  the  heart  produce  the  obo- 
iienee ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  lo  the  auomiteiom. 

Obedience  and  eubwaetwn  suppose  a  restraint  on  one*8 
own  will,  in  order  lo  bring  it  inU)  accordance  with  that 
Of  another ;  but  obeequioutneee  b  the  consulting  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  another:  we  are  obedieiU  from  a 
sense  ofright; 

What  jenYoua  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  lorm  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

POPK. 

We  are  nkwienve  IVom  a  sense  of  necessitv ;  *  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  dbarmed,  dispirited,  and  eubmio- 
stM,  had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.'— HmiB.  We  are  obeequioue  from  a  desire  of  < 
gaining  fbvour ;  *  Adore  net  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
Ibrget  the  (bther,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
vou  so  obeequiou*  to  the  Aither,  that  you  give  just  cause 
lo  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.*— Bacon.  A 
love  of  God  Is  followed  by  obedience  to  his  will;  thev 
•re  coincident  sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue:  a  embmieeive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  hivoiunUrv  sacrifice  of  our 
Independence  to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  Is  confined  principally  to  the  individual  who 
makes  the  sacriflee ;  but  ebeeaniousnMt  Is  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  all  that  Is  noble  in  man  to  base  sain,  the 
•vll  of  which  extends  far  and  wide:  the  enbmieeive 
nan,  howevw  mean  he  may  be  in  hhnself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  oihers :  but  the  ebeeguione 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  palvy  talent,  but  among  the 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  proflts  by,  and 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 
THtiful  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
what  belongs  to  duty;  obedient^  ready  to  obey;  re- 
tpeUfnlt  full  of  resnecL 

The  ebediemf  and  reepeetfnl  are  but  modes  of  the 
4Mti/nl :  we  may  be  duttfnl  without  being  either  obe- 
dient or  ree^eelful ;  but  we  are  so  fMdmt(,'ul  a«  we  are 
either  obedtent  or  reepectfiU.  Dnty  denotes  what  Is 
due  fh>m  one  being  to  another ;  It  Is  Independent  of  all 
drcumstanees:  obedience  and  reepect  are  relative  dnliee 
iiepending  upon  the  character  and  station  of  indivi- 
duals: as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  much  as  to  our 
K rents,  we  are  said  to  be  dtUifnl  to  no  earthly  being 
sides :  and  In  order  lo  deserve  the  name  ofdntifuL  a 
ehild  during  the  period  of  blschlidhood,  ought  to  make 
a  iMrent's  will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  period 
'    that  will  ever  to  be  an  obieet  of  indUTeienee; 


reepeetfml  to  Others  besides  our  parents,  allbongh  id 
them  obedience  and  reepect  are  in  the  highest  degree  and 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  and 
subieeis  to  their  king;  *The  obedience  of  children  » 
their  parents  is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  fortk 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.*— Anmsox. 

Reepeetfni  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
sutions  demand  reepect^  there  is  a  reepectfid  deport- 
ment due  towards  every  superlour;  >  Let  your  behaviour 
towards  your  superlours  In  dignity,  age,  leaoiing,  or  any 
distingutahed  excellence,  be  full  of  reepect  and  defe- 
rence.*—Cbatrah. 

DUTY,  OBUGATION. 
i>iK«,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consisis 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other ;  oblifatie*^  from  the  Latin  oblifo  to  bind,  sig- 
nifies the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

Ail  dntf  dependi  upon  moral  ebiigatiem  which  s«b- 
HisU  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker;  In  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  dsly  without  a  previous  obligaiiem^  and  where  thers 
Is  an  oblifotien  it  involves  a  dutf ;  but  In  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  dntg  is  applicable  tc  the  conduct  of  nten  In 
their  various  relations ;  oblif  alien  only  to  particular 
clreumstancea  or  modes  of  action :  we  have  dutiee  to 
perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citi-  ' 
leiM; 

The  ways  of  Heav'njudg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  wliat*s  our  pHvate  interest, 
And  therefore  those  wlio  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  Interest  must  their  dstf  weigh. 

DnnDSN. 
Tile  debtor  is  under  an  sUc^aCtsn  to  di8Char|t  debt; 
and  lie  who  lias  promised  Is  under  an  obUgeaen  to 
fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligatiene  which  he  has  at  dif^ 
forent  times  to  discharge;  'No  roan  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  sufllcieiit 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  auch  a  thing  is 
true.'— TiLLOTsoM. 

The  dutf  Is  not  so  pereroptoiras  the  Migatien  ;  the 
oMigeUen  Is  not  so  lasting  as  the  dufy .  our  aflfectlons 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  detg ;  interest  or  necessity 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation :  It  may 
therefore  osmeUmes  happen  that  the  nan  whom  a  sense 
of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is  right,  win 
not  be  able  to  witheland  the  obligatien  under  which  he 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 

Tlie  original  meaning  of  essi|rl|r  and  field  will  he 
explained  under  the  head  of  JSeeede;  eenferm^  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  /orsi,  signifies  to  put  Inio  the  same 
fturm  ;  ewbmit^  In  Latin  enbmitio^  compounded  of  evb 
and  Mttts,  rienlfies  to  put  under,  tliat  Is  to  say,  to  put 
one*s  self  under  another  person. 

OempUence  and  Ms/srsMly  ara  voluntary ;  yiddimg 
and  suMusnsn  are  involuntary. 

CempUeMce  is  an  act  of  tlie  inclination ;  eenfeirmitf 


an  act  of  the  Judgement:  eemplimce  is  altogether  op- 
tional ;  we  C4raisl«  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure: 
cenfermitff  is  binding  on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to 


matteri  In  widch  there  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
^lieiMs  with  tlie  fashions  and  customs  of  those  w 


■  For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand  niidit- 
Mfnl  children.*— AsDisoii.    We  may  be  ebediaU  neA 


Cem- 
we  live 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  tlie  human  rotnd  tlm 
may  be  roeetiy  Indulged  without  Impropriety ;  *  I  would 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reflect  upon 
SignorNlcollni.wbo  In  acting  this  part  only  cmiiMms 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.'- Addison. 
Canfermitf  In  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  human  authority,  is  not  on  that  aorount  leai 
bindbig  on  the  conneiences  of  every  member  In  the 
community :  the  neglect  of  this  doty  on  uivial  gmnnda 
Involves  In  it  the  violation  of  more' than  one  bninch  of 
the  moral  law ;  '  Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humb^ 
ssn/srm  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superionrs,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacittee  to  God.'— Howvl.  Complianeee 
»•  MMiiflttoMs  culpable,  but  eee\formit§  at '««»« hi  Ui» 
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otertoor,  it  alwrnya  a  daty ;  *  The  aetlom  to  which  the 
irorid  aolleiie  oar  ctrnfUmue  ye  tttm  which  forftlt 
eceraal  expecutione.' 

CmRp/iMM  and  €o^formitf  are  produced  by  no  ex- 
ternal action  on  the  mind :  they  flow  ■pontaneouaty 
from  the  will  and  underitanding ;  fielding  it  altogether 
the  re«uh  of  foreign  agency.  We  cumply  with  a  wish 
as  soon  as  it  it  linown ;  ti  aecorda  with  our  fedtngt  so 
to  do .  we  fieid  to  tlie  entreatiea  of  others;  It  b  the 
r9>ci  of  periaaslon,  a  constntnt  upon  the  Inclination. 
We  conform  to  the  regidatioM  of  a  community,  it  is  a 
matter  uf  discretion ;  we  yidd  to  the  superiour  Judge- 
ment or  power  of  another,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. We eoMp/y cheerfully;  we coV#rsi willingly; 
we  fidi  reluctantly. 

To  field  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one^s 
tsiWy  one's  judgement,  or  one*s  outward  conduct :  sm^ 
mi»9i»ik  b  the  xivlng  ap  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  ta  the 
•uhstitution  of  aaoUier*s  wlH  for  one's  own.  Yielding 
Is  partial ;  we  may  field  in  one  case  or  lu  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  satMsunsn  b  general;  It  In- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct 

We  field  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometimee 
be  the  act  of  a  superiour :  we  en^mit  only  by  adopting 
the  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  thb  b  alwavs 
the  act  of  an  inferiour.  tieUing  may  be  produced  by 
means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating 
aits,  or  by  the  force  of  argument ;  tubmieaion  b  made 
only  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  fieUe  after  a 
■U-uggle ;  one  enbmtt*  without  resistance :  we  field  to 
oufKlves  or  others;  weeutmit  to  others  only :  Itbs 
weakness  to  field  either  to  the  sunesUons  of  others  or 
oor  own  inellnationa  to  do  that  which  our  Judgements 
condemn;  It  b  a  lolly  to  ««*sut  to  the  eaprke  of  any 
one  where  there  boot  a  moral  obligation:  itbobsthiacy 
sot  to  field  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ; 
It  b  siufni  not  lo  euimit  to  constituted  authorities ; 
'There  has  been  along  dUtpute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragick  and  the  heroick  poeb.  Arbtotle  would  have 
the  latter  field  the  past  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  submit  to  thb  decbion.* 
— AnoisoN. 

A  cheerful  c^mpUanee  with  the  request  of  a  friend  b 
the  sincereit  psoof  offtlendihlp; 

Let  tlie  king  meet  eem»limnee  In  your  kxAs, 
A  fVoe  and  ready  yiVMnv  to  bb  wishes.— Rows. 
The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
die  readiest  to  caitform  to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  they  live ; 

Among  mankind  so  few  tlwrs  are 

Who  wilt  cM^^rsi  tophiknophick  fkre^— Drtdkm. 

The  harmony  of  social  life  Is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  relncuace  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  other ; 
•That  fieUuigmaeM,  whatever  fbandaikma  It  might  lay 
to  the  dbadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  speciflck  to 
preserve  us  in  peace  for  hb  own  time.'-~LoaD  Bauta  x. 
The  Older  of  civU  society  b  (Vequenthr  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  sntausnen  to  auperionra ;  '  Christian 
aeonie  eukmut  tbenmelves  to  seVei^eMs  observances 
of  the  bwful  and  religtous  consUtutioos  of  their  spi- 
dtaal  rulwi^*~WHin. 

COMPLAINT,  YIELDINO,  8UBMISSIVB. 
As  eiiMMts  ftomthe  preceding  verba,  serve  to  dealg- 
Mtte  a  propenalty  to  the  rcapeetive  aclioas  mosUy  hi  an 
aieemlve  or  Improper  degree. 

A  emmpUmU  temper  eea^Jtes  with  every  wbh  of 
another  good  or  bad , 

Be  snent  and  estaplym^ ;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  witboat  a  medicine  wtU  be  kind. 

HAttlSOH. 

A  fieiding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wroi«:  '  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  fielding  and 
sondMceadfaig  manaera.*— BuiiR.  A  enhwiaeioe  tem- 
per tmkmiu  to  every  demand.  Just  or  ui^ttst;  *  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will 
supply  them  with  a  paHeat  and  si(*ai»ss»ve  spirit'— 
Flbbtwooa.  ^   »  ,  „ 

A  e0mwliamt  penon  wanta  command  of  feeling  ;  a 
fielding  penon  wants  fixedness  of  principle ;  a  eub- 

sdfMw  person  wants  lesotution:  a  amsi4M(disposl-  .,.,_  ^,    _^    « 

ttou  will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfinh  and  unrea-       •Vide  Abbe  Girard:  •* 
MMbie-  nytsUov dbposhlon ■  mosi  unfit  for  eon  I  herer,  toaiber  d*Bflaid 


mandlog;  a  embmteawe  dbposldoB 
to  the  exBcifams  of  tyranny. 

TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACaUlESCE,  AGREE. 

wfecade,  In  Latin  ercsds,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  cMb  to  go  or  come,  signtAes  lo  come  or  fliU  Intoa 
thing ;  eoneent.  In  French  roiM«n£tr,  Latin  eensentie, 
compounded  or  een  together  and  eeniie  to  feel,  signifies 
to  feel  In  nnison  wkh  another ;  eemplf  comes  probah^ 
fVom  the  French  eesi^etra,  Latin  eempUeee^  slgoH 
lying  to  be  pleased  In  unlsmi  with  another;  acyu^Mcs. 
In  French  aequieeeer^  Latin  •efmeeeo^  compounded 
of  a«  or  ad  and  fUMsco,  signifies  to  be  easy  abont  or 
ited  with  a  thing;  ugreej  In  French  agr^er^  ll 
probably  derived  IVom  tiie  Latin  grme^  in  tto 
word  esNfrKs,  signifying  to  accord  or  suit 

We  meeede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  felllim 
in  with  their  ideas :  we  eneent*  to  what  others  wlafi 
by  authorising  It:  we  easily  with  what  b  asked  of  m 
byaUowIng  It,  or  not  hinderina  i:.  we  mefmieeee  IB 
what  b  biiisied  by  accepting  It,  hAd  oonforming  to  it: 
we  agree  to  what  b  proposed  by  admitting  and  ea 
bracing  it 

We  nidect  to  those  thingi  to  which  we  do  not  accsds .' 
we  ref^ise  tlmse  things  to  widch  we  do  not  eemeeniy  er 
with  which  we  will  not  eomplf :  we  opooee  these 
things  hi  which  we  will  not  acfedeeee :  we  dbpute  that 
to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

Tb  Meeede  b  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  eqnil; 
it  b  a  matter  of  dbcretkm:  eeneent  and  eesiply  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pre- 
venting:  they  are  acta  of  good  nature  or  civility ;  as-. 
quieeee  implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  b  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  necessity^  agree  indicates  an  aversion  tc 
disputes ;  it  respecu  the  narmony  of  social  iniercoursa. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to' be  willing  to 

accede  to  what  Is  the  geheral  will  of  their  associatea, 

*  At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending  prea- 

sure  of  necealiy,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she  ae- 

ceded  to  the  fraud.'— CuMBBaLAirn.    Parents  should 

never  be  Induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  maf 

prove  Injurious  to  their  children ; 

My  poverty,  bitt  not  my  will  csnssate.— SHAKarsAKC 

People  ought  not  to  eestvfy  Indbcrimlnately  with  what 

b  requested  of  tliem ;  'Inclination  will  at  length  come 

over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  m 

eemplf  with  inclination.'— Anmson.    In  all  mHitera  - 

of  diflerence  It  ta  a  happy  circumstance  when  tlie 

the  Judgement  of  an  umpire: ' 

Sovereign 

im  all  poa- 

alUe  perfeokm.*— Addisok.    Diflfe'rences  will  noon  be 

terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree ;  '  We 

tin  Infent  av  the  orphan  son  of  a  db- 


partles  will  acpUeeee  in  the  Judgeroeni 

'Thb  we  ought  to  ae^mieeee  in,  that  the  Sovefc 

Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  In  him  all  pos- 


nfrssd  to  adopt  t 
tant  relation  of  c 


r  own  name.'— CiTMBBRLAXiK 


TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  s^es  b  compared  with  tetiii 
that  are  employed  only  for  thbiga ;  in  the  present  easa 
It  b  compared  with  worda  aa  they  are  applied  to  peh> 
eons  only. 

JIgree  implies  a  general  samenem;  ctfteeids,  feoM 
ee  together  and  the  Latin  inddo  to  fUl,  Impllea  a  meoi- 
ing  in  a  oectahi  point;  camatr^  ttom  eon  together,  and 
oirrs  to  ran.  Implies  a  ranning  In  the  same  coaiae,  Wk ' 
acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

^gree  denotes  a  state  of  rest ;  coincide  and  eonatr  t 
atate  of  motkm,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Jtgreement  b  either  the  volontary  or  Invohintaiy  aet 
of  persona  in  general:  eeta«M«NC«  ta  the  vohiniaiy  b«t 
caaual  act  or  ladlvkinab,  the  act  of  one  felling  Inii 
the  opinion  of  another ;  cencnrrsncs  b  the  tntenuonil 
poaltive  aetof  individnab ,  it  ta  the  act  of  obeauthor* 
Ldngtheoplntonsandmeaaureaof  i 

Men  of  like  edocatfam  and  t 


ape 


nuagraeuvak 


Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  JndiemelK 
'T  b  the  same  BOB,  and  doea  hlMtf  sneea 

Tatb. 
Pcopla  eaiHwt  expect  otheia  to  eekteUe  wkh  Om^ 
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vlie^  they  ■dvanee  eztravigant  poiltkMM;  *  There  to 
not  perhajw  any  couple  whoce  dupMlUont  uki  reliab ! 
of  UTe  are  lo  perfectly  •imilar  as  that  iheir  wllto  con- 
ilantiy  cMiict^.'— Hawkkswosth.  llie  wiser  part 
of  mankind  are  backward  in  afneurrvag  in  any 
■ehemes  which  are  not  warranted  by  experience; 
'  The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  coasin's  eon- 
ewTMHc^  obtained,  it  was  immediately  pat  In  execu- 
ikm . ' — Uawkss  WORTH. 

When  cMMcide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
^ppJicatlon  10  things,  the  former  impties  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance :  two  sides  of  different  triangles  com- 
die  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  fUl 
on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  eonatr  when  they 
both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result 

A  emneidene*  of  circumstances  to  sometimes  so 
slriklng  and  singular  tiiat  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pure  accident;  'A  eetnddenee  of  sentiment  may 
cosily  happen  wiiliout  any  oommuoication,  since  there 
am  many  nccasloiis  in  which  ail  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  tliLnk  alike.'— Joaxsoii.  A  eofuurrmce  of 
etocumstancea,  wliich  seemed  all  to  be  formi^d  to  com- 
bine, to  sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual; 
« Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
Hivours  of  fortune,  must  esncttr  to  place  excellence  In 
pnhllck  view.'— JoHJisoR. 


AOREEMBNT, 


INT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 


Jtfreement  signifies  what  to  agreed  to  (v.  TV  agrMi) , 
seairaet,  in  French  e»iUra«te,  from  the  Latin  tenirac- 
i«s,  participle  of  cvntrolut  to  bring  close  together  or 
Mod,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
cseenaiU,  in  French  c4n>eH0.9Uy  Latin  coikveiUM,  parti 
dple  of  evKvetdo  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  sijpiifies 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  to,  the  thing 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  cssisact,  in  Latin  eosipactaw, 
participle  of  tomfiim  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close ;  frar^ani,  from 
the  Welsh  hmrgioL  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  mgrumtmt  to  general,  and  appHes  to  transactions 
of  every  description,  but  particularly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  individuato ;  in  cases  where  the  other 
tonus  are  not  so  applicable;  a  umtract  to  a  binding 
m§rum$mlL  between  individuato;  a  simple  •rruwunt 
May  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  be  wntten  and 
logally  executed:  covenant  and  compact  are  agree- 
mtutt  among  communities ;  the  covenant  is  commonly 
o  patlooal  and  publick  transaction ;  the  compact  re- 
ipoeto  Individuato  as  members  of  a  community,  or 
communities  with  each  other:  the  kargrainf  in  Its 
poner  sense,  to  an  agreement  solely  In  matters  of 
tiade;  bat  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
'other  ofaJeeUL 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  contitulos  an  agree- 
mmU ;  a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  een- 
trmU :  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ihlth  In  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  eoveiwnt ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact ; 
op  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a 
bargain. 

niends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
tine:  *  Frog  had  given  bto  word  that  he  would  meet 
Ibe  aoove-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
folk  of  tbto  AfTMSMnt.'— Arbdthmot  {Hieterf  of 
John  BnU).    Two  tradeomen  enter  into  a  centroct  to 

Eon  a  Joint  trade ;  *  It  to  impossible  to  see  the  lone 
R  in  which  every  contract  to  included,  with  aH 
apiiendages  of  seato  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
bo  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  sueh  formal 
and  publick  evidencos.*— ^obnsoh.  'The  people  of 
Bbgland  made  a  covenant  with  King  Charles  I.  endtled 
Ibe  solemn  covenant ; 
Theae  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  eotenantt  broke ;  three  peato  of  thunder  Join. 

Drtdkr. 
the  ooeiety  of  Freemasons,  every  Individual  to 
~~  '  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  conqtact ;  *  In  the  begin- 
and  first  eslablMiment  of  speech,  there  was  an 


Qse  and  oonsent,  that  sneh  and  sneb  words  c 
actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs  whon^ 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  timugbts  one  to 
another.'— South.  The  trading  part  of  tlie  conimu' 
nity  are  continually  striking  bargainM ;  *  We  tee  men 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a 
bargaiTi,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.'— Locn. 

AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 
The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  In 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  indifferently,  the  one  for  the  other;  yet  there  to 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  defined; 
the  agreeable  Is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  ftelings  of  a  peraon:  tb^pleor 
eant  that  which  pleases;  the  pUaeing  that  which  to 
adapted  to  please. 

Jgreeable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  p/e«- 
eanl:  people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable^  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreeable  society,  If  those  houra  were  passed  a^eo- 
ablv  to  their  tuni  of  mhid,  or  that  society  which  suited 
their  uiste ;  '  To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,, which  filled 
iny  mind  with  an  agreeable  horrour.'— 6tkklk.  Tfao 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer ^<«a^attt  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their 


Plfaeant  the  son 
When  first  on  tbto  delightful  land  he  spreads 
Hto  orient  beams.— MtLTon. 
A  man  to  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easy  addreoi 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others ;  a  man  to 
pUaeant  who  to  tbto  softness  adds  affability  and  com* 
municativeness. 

PUaeing  marks  a  sentiment  Ion  vivid  and  dtotinctlvo 
than  either; 
Nor  tbto  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight. 
And  make  a  pUaeing  prospect  tat  the  sight 

DarnKK 
A  pUaeing  voice  has  something  In  it  which  we  like , 
an  agreeabU  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
the  ear.  A  pUaeing  countenance  denotes  tranquillltv 
and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it.  • 
pUaeant  countenance  bespeaks  happinesk;  it  gratifioi 
the  beholder,  and  Invites  blm  to  behold. 

TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

^gree  {v.  TV  agree)  to  here  used  In  application  to 
things  in  which  It  to  allied ;  to  accord,  in  French  ee- 
eortUr,  from  the  Latin  ckorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  ioln  in  tune;  and 
sw't,  flroro  the  Latin  eeeuiue,  participle  of  eetnor  to 
follow,  signifles  to  be  hi  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  sfrassMiit  between  two  things  requires  an  en- 
tire sameness ;  an  McordoMcs  supposes  a  consideraMo 
resemblance ;  a  emitabloneee  bnplios  an  aptitude  to 


Opinions  sifrss,  fboltnp  aceerit  and  tempers  euU, 


Two  statemento  agree  which  are  in  all  resoecto 
alike :  that  aeeorde  with  our  fbelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations ;  that  etute  our  taste,  which  wo 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  to  no  agreement  in  tne  essentlato  of 
any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  anv  thing  aeeorde 
with  what  has  been  stated  ftom  otfwr  quarters,  it 
serves  to  corroborate :  it  to  advisable  that  the  ages  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempen  of  the  parties  should  bo 
enitable^  who  kmk  forward  for  happiness  m  a  matri- 
monial connexion. 

Where  there  to  no  ofressMiU  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  or  habit;  wnere  there  is  no  ae 
eordanee  of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  where 
there  to  no  euitabilitif  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-ope- 
ration. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree^  men  must  agree  to 
differ:  the  preeepti  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  tho 
tenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  onr  nature : 
when  the  bomouis  and  dispoaittons  of  people  do  aoc 
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amOf  di«y  do  wiwly  nf  C  to  Ittve  any  iDteicoarw  with 


Tbe  laurel  mod  the  myrtle  sweeta  ^^tm.— Drtdbm. 
*  Metre  aida  and  ia  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it  accordt 
to  mnatck,  and  ia  tbe  vehicle  of  enthualasm.'— CuMBaa* 
LAJCD.  *  Rollo  followed^  in  tbe  partliion  of  bis  states, 
tbe  castoms  of  tbe  feudal  law,  whicb  waa  then  unl- 
veiaally  establisbed  in  tbe  aouthem  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  whkb  suited  tbe  peculiar  drcumaumces  of 
tbe  age.'— HuiM. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

GMwonoia,  from  tbe  Latin  ccnaanmuy  participle  of 
com  and  soma  to  sound  together,  signifies  to  sound,  or 
I  be,  in  uiilson  or  harmony ;  oce&rdMntt  fnnn  accord  (o. 
TV  Jigree)^  signifies  tbe  quality  of  according;  con- 
stitent^  At>m  the  Latin  consutentf  participle  of  eon- 
aifto,  or  eon  and  tisto  to  place  together,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  uniaon  together. 

Conaonamt  is  employed  in  matters  of  representation ; 
oeeordatu  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  eon- 
siottnt  in  matters  of  conduct  A  particular  passage  Is 
tonsouoMt  with  tbe  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 
particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and 
aeea  on  a  subject ;  a  peraon*B  conduct  is  not  always 
tonoistent  with  bis  station. 

Tbe  consonance  of  tbe  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  r^ard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has 
Justly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  <M'Enghknd;  *  Our  faith  In  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
discerning  their  conoonanee  with  tbe  natural  senti- 
ments of  tbe  human  heart*— Blair.  Tbe  accordance 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  with  tbe 
event  of  bis  birth,  life,  and  suflferin£B,are  Incontestable 
evidences  of  his  behig  tbe  true  Meaalah;  *The  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil  in  actions  Is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords  with  the 
univefsal  sense  of  the  human  mind.*— Blair.  The 
tonoisUney  of  a  man*9  practice  with  bis  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity ; 
Keep  one  connsimt  plan  from  end  lo  end.— Aomson. 

GnuMumt  is  opposed  to  disatmant;  aeeordant  to 
tyscofdant ;  canoistent  to  Inconsistent  Qnuonanee  is 
not  so  positive  a  tiling  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
tUtoncffj  which  respect  real  eventa,  circumstances, 
and  actkma.  ComaonainM  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
iratb  of  any  thing,  bat  duoonamu  does  not  prove  its 
Alaebood  until  it  aoiounta  to  direct  ducordanee  or  m- 
eonsittencf.  There  is  a  dieeonance  in  the  accounts 
giveo  by  tbe  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  whicb 
serves  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  impos- 
tnre,  since  there  is  neiUier  ducordanee  nor  tneonoioteneg 
tai  what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILUTE,  RECONaLE. 

GMcifa'ote,  In  Latin  conediatue^  participle  of  eow 

etUoi  and  rewneHej  In  Latin  reeoncilio^  both  come 

from  eoneUimm  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 

C^maHaU  and  reconcile  are  both  employed  in  the 

e  of  uniting  men*s  afifeciiona,  but  under  diflTerenl 


Tbe  eondiiaior  gets  the  good  will  and  afiectlons  for 
himself;  the  reconcUer  unites  tbe  alfectlona  of  two 
peiaooa  to  each  other.  The  condliator  may  either 
gain  new  ailbctiona,  or  regain  those  which  arc  lost; 
tbe  reconcUer  alwaya  renews  afiectlons  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating  eiieem 
is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  publlcic 
ataOoos;  *The  preacher  may  enfbrce  his  doctrines  In 
tbe  style  of  authority,  for  It  is  his  profession  tii  summon 
mankind  to  their  duty;  Imt  an  uncommissioned  in- 
•tracter  will  study  to  caiMtltate  while  be  attempts  to 
correct.* — Cumbkrlakik  Reconcile  is  IndifiTerently  em- 
ployed for  tbooe  in  pobiick  or  private  stations;  'He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  bis  purpose  of  unitlnn 
disumt  pantea  to  each  other,  Imt,  contrary  to  tlie  usual 
fioe  of  reconcilerej  galnea  them  to  himself.*— Fkll. 
Men  in  power  have  sometimes  tbe  happy  opportunity 
oT  cMdttaflHyr  tbe  food  will  of  tboae  who  are  most 


averse  to  their  autboHty,  and  thus  reeoneiUng  them  to 
measures  which  would  otherwise  be  odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate;  a 
fi-lendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  authori- 
ty,  is  ollen  successfully  exerted  In  reconciling.  Cenr 
dUaU  is  employed  onijTfor  persons,  or  that  which  la 
personal ;  but  reconciling  ia  abo  employed  In  the  sense 
of  bringing  a  person's  tlKMigbts  or  feelings  in  unison 
with  tbe  things  that  he  baa  not  liked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  not  to  like :  '  It  must  be  confessed  a  happy 
attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  hie 
freezing  snows,  and  tbe  Afirlcan  to  bis  scorching  sun.* 
— OtmaBRLAiO). 

COBiPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Qm^atible,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  with,  and 
potior  to  suflfer,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  suftred  together ; 
conaiatenty  in  Latin  coneietenoj  participle  of  eonoiatOf 
compounded  of  con  and  aiaiOf  to  place,  signifies  the 
fitneas  to  be  placed  together. 

CempatibiUtif  baa  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
nieaaures;  eonaHtency  to  character,  conduct,  and  sta- 
tion. Every  thing  is  comptUihle  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  Interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every  thing  is  cenr 
siatent  with  a  perBon*s  stadon  by  which  it  is  Yieither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  tbe 
good  disdpline  of  a  school  to  allow  <»f  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  *  whatever  is  tncomaoHble  with  tbe  highest  dig. 
nity  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  fh>m  our 
conversation.*— Hawkbsworth.  It  ia  not  conaiatont 
with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  cleny- 
man  to  engage  in  tbe  ordinary  punuits  of  other  men ; 
'Truth  is  always  conjaiatont  with  Itself,  and  needa 
nothing  to  belp  it  out'— Tillotsor. 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconaiatentf  from  aiato  to  place,  marks  the  anfitnesa 
of  being  placed  together ;  incongmouat  trom  eongruo 
to  suit,  marks  the  imsuitablenesa  of  one  thing  to  an. 
other ;  incoherent,  from  kmreo  to  stick,  marks  the  inca- 
pacity  of  two  things  to  coalewe  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

Jnconaiatenqf  attacbea  either  to  tbe  actlona  or  aentl 
ments  of  men ;  tneongmitv  attacbea  to  tbe  Aodes  and* 

aualitles  of  things ;  incokeroncy  to  words  or  thoughts : 
lings  are  made  inconaiatent  by  an  act  of  tbe  will ;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  inconaiatentfy^  according  to  bis  own 
pleasure ;  'Every  individual  ia  so  unequal  to  himself 
that  man  aeems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  incoif 
mtsiUbeing  in  tbe  unlvenw.*- Hdobks.  Inamgruitp 
depends  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  tbinp;  there  is  some 
thing  very  tR£9iuniMi«  In  blending  tbe  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  church  with  the  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism;  'The  solemn  introduction  of  the  PhoB- 
nix,  in  the  last  scene  of  Sampeon  Agonistes,  is  ineon- 
gruoua  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.'— 
JOHNSOH.  Incoherence  marks  tbe  want  of  coherence 
in  that  which  ought  to  follow  In  a  train ;  extemporary 
effusions  A-om  the  pulpit  are  often  distlnguiabea  moat 
by  their  incoherence,'  'Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  ineo- 
JbsraiU  stuff  pass  for  high  rhetorick.*— Sotrni. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUITABLE. 

ConforviabU  signifies  able  to  conform  (v.  7b  com- 
ply)^  that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form ;  agreeable^ 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  {v.  TV  agree);  auit- 
ahU,  able  to  suit  (o.  7b  agree). 

Qmformable  is  employed  for  mattere  of  obligation ; 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice;  anitable  for  mattf>r8 
of  propriety  and  discretion :  what  is  conformable  ac« 
cords  with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of 
others;  'A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  na 
well  as  to  his  own.*— Addisoh.  What  Is  agreeable 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  Judi^euients  of 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agree  ible 
both  to  reason  and  tbe  Christian  doctrine,  1  believ« 
your  readers  wDl  not  be  displeased  to,^ee  bow  the  same 
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fraftl  tralli  ■hines  in  the  pompof  Romftn  efcM|Denee.*— 
HuoHSf.  What  Is  mitable  aooorda  with  ouiwanl  cir- 
euBMUuces;  *  I  think  banfiog  a  ciuhlon  eivw  a  man 
too  warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure  to  he 
naiiAblB  lo  a  Christian  congregation.*— 0wirr.  It  Is 
Ibe  business  of  those  who  act  for  oiiiers  to  act  ou^orntr- 
«%  to  their  dlreetfcMis;  It  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  ace 
MgTteabl^  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend;  it  Is  the  part  of 
every  man  to  act  tuitabk^  to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  liestrictlycM^0nn«61« 
10  the  ieuer  of  the  law  ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  con- 
•ttlt  bis  views  of  equity :  tlie  decision  of  a  partisan  Is 
always  agreeakU  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style 
of  a  writer  stiould  be  guitaUe  to  his  subJecL 

QmfvrmabU  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat- 
tern  of  temporary  moment;  ^grfuhU  and  mtitahU  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
make  things  eonfanmakU  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
are  a^eeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  made  eamformabU  to  the  pcelimhiaries ;  a 
,  h^isiator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agretabiif  to 
Ihe  Divhie  law ;  It  is  of  no  small  Importance  for  every 
,  man  to  act  smitakl^  lo  Ihe  character  he  has  assumed. 

TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 

Fit  signifies  lomake  or  be  /t;  nut  to  make  or  be 
•ufltaMs;  adaptf  ftom  lyftw  fit,  to  make  JBI  for  a  spe- 
3ifiek  purpose;  mcctmmodaU^  lo  make  eomniodious; 
a^htstfto  make  a  thing  such  as  k  Is  desired  to  be. 

To  iu  and  ndt  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  apply- 
ing thuip  to  each  other  as  they  are  Intended :  but  JU  is 
emptoyed  uKtstly  in  regard  to  material  and  flunlllar 
objects.    A  tailor  jltoonaeoat,oraooat;tt«  wfaeolt 
to  made  right  to  the  body ; 
Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  cooching  k>w, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow.—Pora. 
Suit  is  emptoyed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
^Siiit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  or  nature.*— SaAKsrcAiLB.    So  also  iolransi- 
tively; 
Ul  suits  It  now  the  loys  of  tove  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wIM  my  wo.— Pora. 
fb  an  extended  applieatlon  of  the  terms  tu  jit  Is  Intransi- 
tively used  for  what  is  aooialtyjlt  In  the  nature  of  things; 
Nor  jll«  ft  tn  pmlong  the  (bast 
Ttmelesa,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest— Pon. 
Whence  we  speak  of  iheJUnsss  of  thinn;  suit  to  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  iniranslilvely  In  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  suits  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
suits  with  anoib^ ;  *  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  suitsd  to  their  dllferent 
educations  and  humours,  tliat  each  wonU  be  improper 
in  any  other.'— Dbtdbn. 

Her  purple  habit  alls  wMh  sueh  a  giaee 

On  lier  smooth  abooldera.  and  so  t»it«  her  fhee. 

DuTOiir. 
The  one  bitense,  the  other  Kill  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  aUke^r-MiLTON. 
To  adapt  to  a  species  of  fitting;  tn  aeeowikodats  Is  a 
species  of  suitinf ;  both  applied  to  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  actions  or  conscious  beings.    Adaptation  to  an 
act  of  tlie  Judgement;  aetvmmodatisiu  to  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  we  ac> 
eommodats  by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptatun  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests;  but 
the  auommsiation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice :  we 
adapt  our  language   tu   the  understandings  of  our 
bearers ;  *  It  to  not  enough  that  nothing  oflends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  to  the  things  he  treato  of.'— Popk.    We  accom- 
wudaU  ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others;  'He  had 
altered  manv  things,  not  that  tbcv  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  roisht  oceommodate  himself  to  the 
age  In  which  he  lived*— Drtdbm.    The  mind  of  an 
infis'^ely  wise  Creator  to  clearly  evinced  In  the  worid, 
by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends ; 
*It  is  in  hto  power  so  to  oia^t  one  thing  to  another,  as  I 
lo  fulfil  hto  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together  t 
Ibr  good  to  those  who  love  him.* — Blair.    A  spirit  of  I 
aMMRSMdattra  to  not  merely  a  characieriitick  of  polite  I 


neas;  it  toof  saftdemfanportanee  to  be  ranked  ameog 
the  Christian  duties:  >lt  to  an  oM  observatfam  which 
has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingra 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sovereigns,  than  promote 
hto  real  service,  that  they  aecommodaU  their  counseto 
to  hto  inclinations.*— AoMsoH.  The  term  adapt  to 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  less  Aimiliar  nature ; 
'  It  may  not  be  a  useless  Inquiry,  in  what  respects  the 
tove  of  novelty  to  peculiarly  adaptsd  to  the  present 
state.*— GtovE.  *  Adhesion  may  be  in  part  ascribed, 
either  to  some  elastlcal  motion  In  the  prnsed  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  ahnost  Innumerable, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  surihces 
do  k>ck  In  wUh  one  another,  or  are  as  it  weie  clasped 
together.'— BoiLB. 

JiccommodaU  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
afihin  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  right 
order;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well  as 

atting  in  order ;  the  totter  simply  the  putting  in  order. 
.Jen  aocsmmodaU  each  other,  that  to,  make  Uiings 
commodious  for  each  other ;  hut  they  ttdjust  " 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus  they 
modaU  each  other  In  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  adjust 
the  cerefnonial  of  a  visit  On  thto  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  diflbrence  to  either  atcenaaodatsd  or  adjusted  : 
tor  it  to  accommodated,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  vield  to 
each  other ;  it  to  a4justed^  Inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
wrong  to  set  right ;  *■  When  things  were  thus  far  adr 
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JHSt^  towards  a  peace,  air  i 
soon  accssisisdnfsrf  *— Apdisqw. 

TO  FTP,  EaUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALDT. 

To  jU  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  makejb, 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  tetma, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  means  and  circumstances 
otfiUing :  to  e^tpy  probably  from  the  old  hubarous 
Latin  esckipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships,  to  to  jEt  out 
by  fumtshiiig  the  necessary  matertoto :  to  prspart^  from 
the  Latin  prmpare,  compounded  otpra  and  pare  to 
get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  in  future:  to  fualify^  from  the  Latin  quai^^eo^ 
orfado  and  ouaKs  to  make  a  thing  as  it  shomd  be,  to 
to  Jit  or  fbmisn  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  JU  to  employed  for  ordinary  cases ;  to  «faq»  only 
for  expeditions;  tliey  may  be  both  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  the  same  oblects  with  thto  dtotinctkn,  a  vessel 
to  e^umsd  when  it  Is  fumtohed  with  every  thiiia  rs 
quisite  (or  a  voyage ;  it  to  JUted  by  simply  putting  thoas 
things  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily  reoMived; 

With  long  reeoondlng  cries  they  n>ge  the  train, 

ToJUtbB  ships  aiui  taunch  Into  the  main.— Popa. 
The  word  equip  is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense;  *  The  religious  man  Is  equipped  for  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  calm  In  thto  dubious  navigation  of  life.'— 
Blair.  To  >b  to  for  an  immediate  pu  rpose ;  to  prepare 
to  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fits  himself  for 
taking  orders  when  he  Is  at  the  ttnlversfty :  he  pr^ares 
himself  at  sc1mm>1  before  he  goes  to  the  university. 
Tojft  to  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures;  to 
prepare  to  tn  use  those  which  are  only  precarious:  a 
sdiolar  Jits  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virg  11  with  attention ;  he  prepares  for  an  exaasination 
by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learned. 

TojEt  to  said  (^  every  thhig,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense:  to  gualtff  to  uwd  only  In  a  moral  sense. 
Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
gained  by  labour :  qualify  fo*"  wose  which  are  gained 
by  intellectual  exertion ;  a  youth  jito  bimeblf  for  a  me- 
'    es  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  qmal^Jlea 


chanical  busli 
himself  for  a  profa 
course  of  studies. 


by  following  •  particular 


COMPETENT,  PITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Csmpetentj  in  Lathi  eompetsns^  nariiciple  of  eow 
pets  to  agree  or  suit,  slgnifi^fi  sttitable ;  JUted  signifiea 
made  fit ;  qualified^  parilcijple  of  quaUfyx  <Vom  the 
Latin  quaUs  and  f ado,  signifies  madie  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Oempeteneif  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowmenia 
and  attainments  ;jbM»s  the  disposition  and  character ; 
quali/Uaiisn  the  ariifleial  acquirements.  A  person  if 
competent  to  undertake  an  omce;  JUted  or  qualified  im 
fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strona  mental 
endnwmento  gives  csaysteacir.-  aultable  habits  and 
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ENOUSU  STNONYMES. 


R»fl 


Mtkuto  tbe  JttntfM .-  Mqualntaaoe  wlUi  the 
baiiMn  lobe  done,  mod  expertnen  In  tbe  mode  of  per- 
fomiag  il,  oooalltuiflB  tbe  qmaii^Uwn:  nooeafaouJd 
pivieDd  to  give  ibdr  oplaioiw  on  eerioiis  eubjecla  wbo 
•n  not  €0mp€imt  Joagee;  nooe  but  lawyeis  are  eemr 
ftumt  to  decide  to  cuea  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
nea  are  cawtfUent  to  preaciibe  medicinei ;  none  but 
divlnea  of  aound  iearotng.  aa  well  as  piety,  to  determine 
inal  queitiom ;  *  Man  la  not  emnaeUmt  to  deeide 
e  good  or  evil  of  many  avenia  woich  befall  bim 


OB  doctrinal  queatiom ; 


ta  thia  ttfh.'— CoMBaRia.119.  Men  of  aedentary  and 
■UidiouB  babliB,  witb  a  aerloua  temper,  are  moat  lUted 
to  be  clergymen ;  *■  Wbat  ia  more  obvloua  and  onnnary 
than  a  indel  and  Yet  wbat  more  palpable  argument  of 
Fioridenee  tban  ItT  Tbe  members  of  bar  body  are  ao 
esacUy  ftt«dto  her  nature  and  manner  of  Ufe.'—ADm- 
aoa.  T iioM  wbo  have  the  moat  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance wltb  tbe  Holy  Bcriptureaaretbe  beM  quar 
lUM  for  tbe  Important  and  sacred  office  of  inairucting 
toe  people;  '  Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  aa 
ottaen  am  capable  to  receive,  and  socb  pleaaures  Im. 
parted  aa  ottaeia  are  qutJ^fi»d  to  ehJoy.*--iJoHiiaoir. 

Many  are  qualified  for  aMnaging  tbe  coucema  of 
Olbami  who  would  not  be  comptUmt  to  manage  a  eotn 
eani  for  themsalvea.  Many  who  are  JUttd  frem  tbcdr 
tani  of  mind  for  any  paiticalar  charge,  may  be  unfor> 
taaately  mcasKpsiaat  ror  want  of  tbe  reqaUte  fuamk- 


FIT,  AFT,  MEET. 
Jtt,  from  the  Latln>t  h  is  made,  signifying  made  for 
tbe  purpose,  ia  eltiibr  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  apl^  In  Latin  aptaa,  fh>m  tbe  Greek  dhrrw  to 
eoDoect,  la  a  natural  property ;  awsl,  fVom  lo  meet  or 
■assure,  dgnifylng  measured,  la  a  moral  quality.   A 
boose  Is  jU  for  the  accommodation  of  the  famUy  ao- 
cordbig  to  tbe  plan  of  the  builder; 
He  lends  bim  vain  Goliab's  sacred  word, 
ThejiiiMC  help  Just  fortune  could  aflbrd.— Gowlit. 
The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
hnpreavions ;  '  If  you  bear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory  .*~Sia  Hbhst  Sio- 
mnr.    JtfiscX  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  In  spiritual 
matieiv  or  in  poetry ;  it  la  mtH  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
Ibe  Supreme  JMsposer  of  all  tbingi ; 
My  Image  not  Imparted  to  the  brute 
Whose  Mlowsliip  therefore  notaasMsi  for  thee, 
Good  reason  waa  ttaou  freely  abonldat  diallke. 

MlbTOH. 


CONCOBJ),  HABMOmr. 

The  Mea  of  union  Is  common  to  both  tb0«e  terms, 
botunder  diflbrentclreumstaoces.  Caueord^  in  iSeneh 
CMicarde,  Latin  Mae^rdia,  ttom  com  and  mt.  having 
tbe  same  heart  and  mind,  Is  generally  emplovea  for  the 
■nion  of  wills  and  afibctions ;  ianBomr,  In  French 
AarsMiiie,  Latin  JUnnaiiia,  Greek  ifwoWa,  from  Sua  to 
fit  or  suit,  signifying  the  slate  of  Qttlug  or  suiling, 
Rspects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  caneard  without  karmonifj  and  ktar- 
aiMy  wltlKMit  concard.  Ferwns  may  live  in  cncard 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  saacarri,  heavenly  born !  wheae  bUssAii  rel^i 

Holds  thIa  vaat  globe  in  one  aairoandlag  chain 

Soul  of  the  world.— TicBBL. 
ffarmanf  ia  mostly  employed  for  those  wbo  are  In 
doae  connexkin,  and  obliged  to  eo-operate ; 
In  OS  both  one  soul 

Jtmrmmti/  to  behold  In  wedded  pair ! 

More  gnUeful  than  barmonioua  aooods  to  the  ear. 

MiLToa. 
Oneatd  should  never  bo  broken  by  relatloas  under  any 
dmimatanees;  hmrm^  ia  ladiapensaMe  In  all  nam- 
ban  of  a  fbmUv  that  dweU  logather.  Interest  wUI 
Bometimea  sUnd  In  the  way  of  brotberlv  caaeard, 
love  of  rule,  and  a  docmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
"" "    ---    -  ^    ..^   Qr»«ard  Is  as  essential 


b  the  karmamf  of  a  fbmlly, 
tadomestick  ' 


stick  happTaasB,  as  karmonp  is  to  tbe  peace  of 
.  and  tbe  ualnterrupted  proaeeutlon  of  busineas. 
Wbat  eaneori  can  there  be  between  kindred  wbo 
despbe  each  other  1  wbat  karmauf  between  tbe  rash 
Mi  the  dlMnatt  Thoaa  tanns  are  both  applied  to 


V». 


at  esncard  aolety  mpaett  the  i 
twor  or  more  aounds ; 
Tbe  man  that  bath  no  mosick  In  Umsalf, 
Vox  Is  uot  mov'd  with  eaneord  of  sweet  s 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  vUlanlea,  and  spolla. 

SBAKsnAna. 
But  harmanff  respects  tbe  effect  of  an  aagregate  number 
of  sounds;  '  Harmtmg  Is  a  compound  mea  made  up  of 
diflerem  sounds  united.*— Watts.  Harmawf  has  also 
a  farther  apnlicaiion  to  objects  in  general  u  deoott 
their  adaptation  to  each  ottier ; 

Tbe  Aanaany  of  tbinn 
Aa  well  aa  that  of  sounds,  from  dwcard  springa. 
Dkmbam. 
*  If  we  conalder  the  world  in  Its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  Its  natural   beauty  and  Aarwony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  waa  made  for  our  plea- 
Bura.*— AnDiaoM. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 
Jtdadif^  In  Ladn  meiadia^  from  SMias,  In  Greek  fJXn 
a  verse,  and  tbe  Hebrew  n /O  <^  word  or  a  verse ;  har- 
mamjh  in  Latin  Aannansa,  Greek  JipfMwU  concord,  from 
ipm  apta  to  fit  or  suit,  signlfiea  the  agreement  of  sounds; 
acaardaacsdanoiea  tbe  actor  aiate  of  aeooiding  (a.  7b 

Mtladff  aianMsa  any  meaaured  or  modulated  aoundB 
BMaaured  after  the  manner  of  veiae  into  distinct  vaaat- 
hers  or  parts;  Aorsiaay  signifies  tbe  soiling  or  adapting 
different  modulated  aounds  to  each  other;  amIo^  Is 
therefore  lo  karmawa  aa  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  ojust 
first  produce  maUdnoj  tbe  rules  of  art;  tbe  Aarsiany 
which  follows  muat  be  regulated  by  tbe  ear :  there 
may  be  malady  without  Aonnaay,  but  there  cannot  be 
karmaaf  without  meladif :  we  speak  of  simple  aislsda 
where  the  modes  of  .musick  are  not  very  much  diveni* 
fled;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  lUuiaenf  unleas  there  be 
a  variety  of  notea  to  fail  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  la  aMlsdtaaainaamuGb  aa  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  regularly  modulated  note;  it  is  hmmunuaua 
inasmuch  as  It  strikes  agreeably  on  tbe  ear,  and  pn>> 
ducea  no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  is 
mdadiaua  or  has  nuiadf  In  It,  inasmuch  aa  there  is  a 
concatenation  of  aounda  in  It  which  are  admlned  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeaUe  to  tbe  moaleal 
ear; 

LeiidmeyourBong,yenightlngale8!  Ob  pour 

Tbe  mazy-running  soul  of  mahdf 

Into  my  varied  veiae.— Tbomboii. 
There  la  Aaraiany  in  a  concert  of  volees  and  InMra- 

Now  tbe  diBtemper*d  mind 
Haaloat  that  concord  of  karwiamiaua  poweiB, 
Which  Ibrma  tbe  soul  of  happlneBS.-~TBOMsoii. 
Aecardaaua  la  strictly  speaking  the  proper^  on  which 
both  meladf  and  AaraiaM|r  Is  founded :  ior  the  whole  of 
muakk  depends  on  an  aeeardanca  of  sounds ; 

The  musick 
Of  man*s  fair  composition  best  acearda 
When  *t  is  in  concert— Sdakbkabi. 
The  same  distinction  marks  aeeardanea  and  Aarmany  in 
the  moral  application.    There  may  be  occasional  as* 
cardaacs  of  opinion  or  feeling ;  but  Aannaiiy  la  an  en- 
tire aecardanc*  in  eveiy  point. 


CORRE8FONDENT,  ANBWraiABLE, 
SUITABLE. 
Oorrupandemi^  in  French  carvapondaat^  ftom  tbe 
Latin  cam  and  reapoadea  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
In  unison  at  in  unifomii^ :  anaiaerabU  and  anitabla 
flnom  amaiaar  and  suit,  mark  tbe  quality  or  capacity 
of  anawering  or  amitimg.  Correapcndent  supposea  a 
greater  agreement  tban  auawaraiU,  and  anaweraUa 
requlrea  a  greater  agreement  tban  amitabU.  Thinp 
that  carreapaud  most  oe  alike  In  slie,  Bhape,  colour  and 
every  minute  particular ;  tboae  that  a««w«r  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  those  that  auit  muai  have 
nothing  dlsproportionaie  or  dlscordaat.  In  tbe  artifl 
dat  diaposition  of  Aimltara,  or  all  mattew  of  an  and 
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ENGUSH  ISTNONTMES. 


oriMunent,  it  te  of  conaMenMe  Importanoe  to  have  loine 
tbings  made  to  correspond^  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  suilabU  directioni  to  tauwer  to  eacli  otlier. 

In  the  moral  applicatioo^  actiona  are  said  to  eorroo- 
pond  with  professloiu :  the  luccees  of  an  undertaking 
to  answer  the  expectauon ;  particular  measures  to  ttut 
the  purpose  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds  with  a 
profoMion  of  friendship  to  refuse  aadstance  to  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need ;  '  As  the  attractive  power  in  bo- 
dies li  the  most  universal  principle  which  produceth 
Innumerable  effects,  so  the  corresponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  aaionsZ—BcazBLKy.  Wild  MChemes  under- 
taken without  thought,  will  never  aiuissr  theezpecta- 
ttons  of  the  projectors  ;<  All  the  features  of  tin  face  and 
loiies  of  the  voice  ansioer  like  strings,  upon  musical 
instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.'— HooHBs.  It  never  sviis  ttie  purpose  of  the 
selfiah  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  tlie  ne- 
cessitous ;  'When  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdotn  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitabU  to  the  'magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe, 
that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
grees ascend  upward  from  us.'— Aodisor. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCU&EENCE. 

Jlssont,  in  Latin  asosnUo^  Is  compounded  of  as  or  si 
and  sentio  to  think,  signifying  to  bring  one*s  mind  or 
tudgemeiit  to  a  thing :  approbation  in  Latin  approba- 
tion is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove,  signify* 
ing  to  make  a  thing  out  good :  consent  and  eonenrrence 
are  uken  in  Uie  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Jiesent  respects  the  judgement ;  consent  respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true ;  we  consent 
to  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  It  and  allowing  it 
Some  men  give  their  hasiy  assent  to  propositions 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand;  *  Precept  gains 
only  tiie  cold  approbation  of  leason,  and  oompels  an 
assent  which  judgement  f^oentiy  yields  with  re- 
luctance, even  wlien  delay  Is  impossible.*— Hawkbs- 
woRTU.  Some  men  give  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
iores  which  are  vwy  C^udicioua. 

What  in  sleep  tbou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  coiwent  to  do.— Hitrron. 
It  ia  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  tiie  rule 
of  his  life:  thoee  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  it 

jjpprobation  Is  a  species  of  assent;  concurrence  of 
consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing 
that  to  right,  but  to  fisel  it  positively ;  to  have  the  will 
and  judgement  in.  accordance ;  conemreniBS  la  the  con- 
sent of  many.  Jipprobation  napects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other :  assent 
la  given  to  speculative  uutha,  abstract  propositions,  or 
direct  asseitioos.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  our  actions 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  others ;  but  it  Is  of  Utile 
Importance  If  we  have  not  at  the  same  time  an  e^rov- 
tn^  conscience; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges. 

SlIAKSrBARS. 

We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  tiieni ;  '  Faitii  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.*— Lockk. 

Coneurrenee  respects  matters  of  general  concern,  as 
consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No  bill 
In  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  seeond  read- 
ing wlUioutthe  concurrence  of  a  majority;  ^Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  concwrrence 
of  nobles  and  people.' —Swirr.  No  parent  should  be 
induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what  his 
judgement  disapproves ;'  I  am  far  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying tiiat  compliance :  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not.* 

— KlHG  CHAaLBS.  ,  ,     _ 

Assent  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  consent 
to  refusal ;  approbatiim  to  dislike  or  blame ;  c&neur- 
renee  to  opposition :  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 

Sive  our  assejU  lo  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
let,  or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame ;  and 
we  are  supposed  to  consent  to  a  request  when  we  do 


not  positively  reAiab  It  We  may  sfprove  or  dnap 
prove  of  a  thing  witiiout  giving  an  intimation  either  of 
our  ^pptv4«t«oa  or  the  contrary:  but  esncurroMS  ean- 
not  be  altogether  a  nentive  action ;  It  must  be  slgailled 
by  some  sign,  althougn  that  need  not  necessarily  be  • 
word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  moat  important 
truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  oonverted  into  a  contradiction;  *The  evidence <w 
God*s  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of 
reaaon,  concerning  tiie  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a 
llttie  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.*— Hookbr.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  approbationjoreivtm 
to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fkte  depictured  in  the 
story  or  the  old  man  and  his  ass  ;  ^  There  Is  as  much 
diffijrence  between  the  probation  of  the  judgement 
and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  wMI  with  relation  to  the 
same  object,  as  there  Is  between  a  man*s  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  with  his  eye  and  hisreachfaig  after  u  with 
his  hand.*— SuiTTH.  Acctmling  lo  the  old  proverb, '  81 
ience  gives  consent ;'  *  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  common  consent  o(  mankind  that  the  want 
of  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want 
parts.*— Hawkbswobtb.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
ministerial  men  to  give  their  eencvrrenes  in  narliam«iC 
to  tlie  measures  of  admbiistration  by  a  silent  vote, 
while  those  of  the  opposite  party  spout  forth  their  op- 
poaitlon  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  •  Bkr 
Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  ease  wherein  the  Lords 
may  alter  a  money  bill  (that  Is,  fiom  a  greater  to  a  leas 
time)— here  tie  says  tlie  lull  need  not  Jie  sent  back  lo 
Commons  f 


tiieC 


■  for  their  eoiict(rreiics.*—BLAOKSToaB. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  aa  given  under  the 
head  of  Acceds;  permit,  In  French  pemuttre,  Latin 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past ;  oUow,  in  French  oKeasr,  com- 
pounded  of  ad  and  louor,  in  German  Men,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  &c  fW)m  the  Latin  landare  to  praise,  signi- 
fies to  giveone*s  aasent  to  a  thing. 

Tlie  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  othera  by 
aome  authorized  act  of  one's  own  Is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  circumstances.  Tbey  expre« 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superiour. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest;  we  permit  or  oUow  what  Is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others:  we  0X1010  by  abstaining 
to  oppoae ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  tiie  consent  of  tiie  partiei 
who  are  interested ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 

Be  wise  and  free,  by  lieaven*s  consent  and  mine. 

DRvniir. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  flriends  to  sport 
on  his  ground:  *  You  have  given  me  your  permission 
for  this  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.*- Drtdbn.  A  person  atlows  of  paaaage 
through  his  premises;  *  I  was  liy  the  fWsedom  aUowa- 
He  among  mends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with 
n^ligence.'— BoTLi.  It  \m  sometimes  prudent  to  can- 
sent  ;  complalsaat  topersi^ ;  good  natured  or  weak  to 
aUov. 

When  applied  to8upeHours,eeiwai<  Is  an  act  of  prt 
vate  authority ;  permit  and  oUois  are  acta  of  private 
or  publiek  authority :  in  the  fint  case,  eoiw«ii(  vespecta 
matters  of  serious  Importance ;  permit  and  aUoss  re- 
gard those  of  an  Indiflerent  nature :  a  parent  consent* 
to  the  establishment  of  his  children ;  he  permits  them 
to  read  certain  books :  he  aUows  them  to  converse  with 
him  flunlUarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  give  our  consent;  It  Is  an 
express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  othere ;  It  tnvolvea 
our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  Interests  of  tboae 
who  are  under  our  control ; 
Though  what  thou  ten*8t  some  doubt  witfaia  me  mov^ 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent 
The  Aill  relation.— MiLTOH.      4 
This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in  permitting  and  al- 
lowing; they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequences  than  the  teniporaiy  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.   Publiek  measures  are  permitted 
and  aUowedj  but  never  consented  to.    The  law  permiiq 
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orafl«tp«; 


or  Um  penon  whn  ie  anUiortzed  •Mfiiic*  c 
omit  in  this  caw  retaini  its  po«iuve  ■emc 


mlUw  Itt  otfatlve  seme,  aa  \mfyn.  Government  p^r- 
miu  Individuah  to  fit  out  privateen  In  time  of  war ; 

*  After  men  liave  acquired  as  much  u  the  Iswpermitt 
tiwm,  ihey  b«ve  noUuiig  lu  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
pubUck.*— Swirr.  When  maglatratea  are  not  vig ilanl, 
many  thingi  will  be  done  which  are  not  •lUnoed; 
*•  They  refened  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  patfed  in  Ire. 
land,  to  be  coneidered,  corrected,  and  allowed  by  the 
■tate  of  England.*— Spknskr.  A  Judge  is  not  p«rv$it- 
Ud  to  paw  any  aenlence,  but  what  Is  strictly  conibrm- 
•ble  to  law :  every  man  who  Is  accused  is  aUowed  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  or  inuust  it  to  another,  as  he 
tUnksfit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  genecal  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 
O  no!  oor  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 
Nor  is  a  slave,  but  by  Its  own  miwoU.— Drtobk. 

Shame,  and  his  conscience, 
Win  not  penmit  him  to  deny  it.— Ramdoltb. 

•  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  atUw  forms  of  addresB 
to  bo  used,  wlthoai  much  f«gard  to  their  literal  aecep- 
tatiofL*-^toB]isov' 


TO   ADMIT,   ALLOW,  PEBMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

jUmU,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitUy  com- 
poonded  of  ad  and  mUto^tigniRea  to  send  or  to  sufier 
to  pass  into;  lo  allov^  In  French  otfoner,  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  syllable  alorad  and  Uuer,  in  German 
l^en,  old  German  laubiaitj  low  German  laven,  Swe- 
dish M/tso.  Danish  tover^  fcc.  Latin  Ums  praise,  lau- 
dart  to  praise,  slniifies  to  give  praise  or  approbation  to 
a  thing:  pemuttla  French  permattre^  Latin peraitMtf, 
la  compounded  of  *«rthn>ugh  or  away,  and  miUo  to 
send  Of  let  go,  signiiy Ing  to  let  It  go  its  way ;  suffery  in 
French  tovJfrir.  Latin  auffera,  is  compounded  of  nb 
and  fero^  signlrylng  to  bear  with;  toUraU^  in  Latin 
Uleratn»y  participle  of  C«/«ro,  from  the  Greek  rXdu  to 
sqsuin,  signifies  also  lo  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
moreor  lem  voluntary ;  those  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
loAiuy;  admU  Is  less  voluntary  than  aiUim ;  and  that 
than  fermii.  We  admU  what  we  profess  not  to  know, 
or  seek  mm  to  prevent;  we  aUam  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to ;  we  permit  what  we  authorize  by  a 
formal  consent ;  we  n^er  and  toleraU  what  we  object 
10,  but  do  not  tliink  proper  to  prevent  We  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  inclination  to 
prevent  them ;  we  oitow  of  thinfi  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them ;  we 
parmit  things  fhxn  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dlsUke  to  re- 
fwe;  we  augar  thina  for  want  of  ability  lo  remove 
tlMD ;  we  tal/eraU  thlntfi  from  motives  of  discistion. 

What  Is  admittady  aUawtd^  nffandt  or  taltraUdj 
has  alraady  been  done ;  what  Is  p«rai»t<ed  is  desired 
lobe  done.  To  admit,  m/cr,  and  tolerate,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided ;  alUw  and  permit  of  thlogt 
good,  bad,  or  IndUierent.  S^fer  is  empfoyed  most^ 
whb  rcgwd  to  private  faidividuals;  toieraU  with  re- 

K«  to  the  elvU  power.  It  Is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
iHarities  ftom  peraons  in  a  subordinate  sution,  as 
thcv  aire  apt  to  degeoerete  into  impertinent  flfeedoms, 
wkich  though  not  aOemabU  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
resented :  in  tUa  ease  we  are  often  led  to  ^•nalt  what 
wo  might  otherwise  prohibit :  It  Is  a  great  marie  of 
weakness  and  blindneas  in  parents  to  »^fer  that  In 
their  children  which  they  condemn  In  others:  opi- 
nions, however  absurd,  in  mattets  of  religion,  must  be 
taierated  Iff  the  civil  authorit/  when  they  have  ao> 
qafaed  such  an  aaeendaney  that  they  cannot  be  pro- 
▼cnled  without  great  violence. 

A  weil-regnlaied  society  win  beeareftd  not  to  odaitt 
of  any  deviation  ftom  good  order,  which  may  after- 
ward become  injnrloos  as  a  practice;  *  Both  Houses 
declared  that  thev  could  odntie  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  tni  he  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his 
"  in  which  the  parliament  supposed 
be  declared  traitors.'- Htnn.    It  ft«- 


power  can  permit  that  whkli  li  pn>hn>lted  by 
Divine  law; 


Permit  oor  aUpe  a  shelter  on  vour  shores. 
Refitted  ftom  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars, 
That  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  desUn'd  course,  and  Italy  puraoe.— Drtdbit. 
When  abases  are  euffereS  to  creep  in.  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  faistitution,  It  Is  difficult  to  bring 
about  a  reform  without  endansering  the  existence  of 
the  whole;  'No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who 
is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a  light- 
some and  invigorating  nrinciple,  which  will  not  avffer 
hhn  to  remain  idle.— mtcTATOK.    When  abuses  are 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them  than  run 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  *  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  pariicu- 
larity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  biin 
for  bread.'— Stbblb. 


TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  aliew  are  here  taken  mostly  fan  appllc*- 
tion  to  thinp  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  this  sense 
they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  front,  which,  iUie 
the  words  guarantee^  wsrrsiit,  and  guerdf  come  from 
the  German  wdkreu  to  see  or  look  to,  Itc.  signifying 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  s^sHt  the  truth  of  a  poaltion ;  aOew  the  pio- 
prlety  of  a  remark ;  grant  what  Is  deshed.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habiu ;  *  Though  the  flilIiblHty  of  man's  reason, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  ao  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.*— 
Johnson.  It  Is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  efifect  any  reformation  in 
themselves;  "The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetualhr 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  alibougn 
they  aWm  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.'— Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  '  I  take  It 
at  the  same  time  for  granted  that  the  immortality  of 
tiie  soul  is  sufllcieDtly  estabUdied  by  other  aigumentB.* 


mMBti  V  liappens  that  what  has  been  allowed  (torn  in- 
dlKreuou  is  afterward  claimed  as  a  right;  'Plutarch 
safB  very  flndv,  that  a  man  should  not  aUem  himself 
10  kue  ereo  ok  Miamiei.'— Aodisob.    No  eanWy 


TO  ASK,  BEO,  REQUEST. 
TV  osifc,  inmtire)  is  here  takeit  to  denote  ao 
of  our  wisnes  generally  for  what  we  want 
firom  another ;  beg  is  contracted  from  the  word  beggar^ 
and  the  German  ^te^dkrm  to  desire  vehementiy ;  re- 
fveet  in  Latin  requieitue^  participle  of  reyinro.  is  com- 
pounded of  r«  and  fumre  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
Indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  In  these  terms. 
Aa  UitB  is  the  simple  signification  of  aek,  it  Is  the 
generick  term;  the  other  two  are  speclfick :  we  aek  in 
bagging  m6  rafueating^  but  not  viea  verad. 

Atkaag  Is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  in  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  la 
requisite  for  every  man  to  aak  80methlr.o  of  another : 
the  master  aeke  of  the  servant,  the  servant  aeks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  aeke  of  the  child,  the  child 
aeke  of  the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendence which  Is  peculiar  to  Inferiouis  In  station :  we 
aek  for  matters  of  mdifiference ;  we  beg  tlwt  which  we 
think  is  of  importance:  a  child  aeke  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  bege  the  asslsunce  of  one  who  la 
able  to  aflbrd  It:  that  is  asked  for  which  is  easily 
granted ;  that  Is  begged  which  is  with  difllculty  ob- 
tained. To  aek  therefore  requires  no  eflbrt ;  but  to 
beg  Is  to  aek  with  tmportnnitv ;  those  who  by  mereljr 
aeking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtafai  what  they 
wiah  will  have  recouiae  to  begging. 

As  aek  sometimes  tanplies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
▼ebemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necemity, 

^  —  ^ — 4 .^_     .. — ,  which  conveji 

nor  the  urgenc> 
Jleking  carrim 
with  it  an  air  of  superiority ;  bagging  that  orsubmls 
slon:  raqueeUng  has  the  air  of  independence  an/ 
'-    Aeking  borden  too  nearly  on  an  InMnie- 
nualibarty ;  begging  Unpowi  a  conatraiW 
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tv  maklnf  an  appMl  to  Om  fcellngi:  rtyKMte  Ic 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refiuiiig  unencumbered, 
ia  the  character  of  itDpcftineuft  paojple  to  mtk  without 
conaidering  the  circooMtaocea  anil  fltuatloa  of  the 
perwn  oMlud ;  they  acen  ready  to  take  without  per 
BiMon  that  which  ia  a«i«d  If  U  be  MA  panled ; 

Let  hlin  purrae  the  pnMilflM  Latlaa  iboM) 

A  short  delay  Is  all  I  eaAbha  bow, 

A  pauee  of  griei;  an  fatterval  from  wo^-^Dbtssii. 
Belflah  and  greedy  peqnie  h^  with  ImportQiilty,  aad 
to  a  tone  thac  adtnlla  or  ae  reAisal ; 

Bat  we  nniat  beg  oar  bread  lo  ettmee  mknown, 

Beneath  the  bcorchlngor  the  fmuen  aone.— DaTDn. 
Hen  of  good  breeding  tender  their  rtfuetU  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  vqwui  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  compiled 
with; 

But  dD  not  you  my  latt  rtputt  deny, 

With  yon  perHdioaamaa  your  int'reM  tiy. 

DftTDSX. 

Jiak  b  altogether  eiploded  ftom  poKle  life,  ahboogh 


her  is  not.  We  may  beg  a  person's  accepttnce  of  anv 
thing ;  we  may  beg  Mm  lo  ravoor  or  honour  us  with 
his  company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  —king  a  per- 
son's aecepunee,  or  aeking  htm  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is 
Bometimes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  oecanion 
rsf  Msf  t  lo  wUh  more  propriety  oubotltuted  In  lis  place. 


TO  BEO,  DESIRE. 

Beg  In  Its  original  sense  as  before  giren  (v.  7b  osik, 
beg)  signifies  to  deeire;  deeire^  in  French  demr, 
Latin  deeideroj  comes  from  deeide  to  Ax  the  mind  on 
an  object 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  to  detire^  the  wffl  aodde- 
Brminauon. 

Beg  Is  the  act  of  an  Infbrioor,  or  one  In  subordinate 
•ondliion ;  deeire  la  the  act  of  a  superlour :  we  beg  a 
»hing  as  a  fkvour ;  we  deeire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
Jieir  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence; 

She  'U  hang  upon  hia  lips,  and  Hr  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.-~0o(rm&ii. 
Parents  deeire  their  children  to  attend  to  their  huai- 
bom;  ' Once,  when  he  waa  without  lodging,  Rieat,  or 
slothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  de- 
eired  to  see  hira  about  nina  la  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  It  waa  his  Inteniloii  to  assist  him ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  atttmdance,  and  I  beUeva  reAiaed 
to  see  hlffl.*— JoBiaoN. 

TO  BBO,   BEBBHCH. ■  BOLICTTlENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  aa  before  (e.  7b  aek.  beg) ;  be- 
aeecky  compounded  of  be  and  ssecA,  or  sssJk,  Is  an  in- 
tonslve  veih,  signifying  to  seek  stronglv:  eeUeet^  in 
French  eolieiter,  Latin  eoUeiU,  la  probably  compound- 
ed of  eeUm  or  totaia,  and  etle  to  elto,  summon,  appeal 
tO|  signifying  to  route  altogether;  emtreet,  compounded 
of  en  or  m  and  Irsot,  in  French  treiter,  Latin  trecU 
to  manage,  il^iifles  to  act  Hpoa ;  emfpliemu,  in  LaUn 
nmvlieetue,  participle  of  smvImw,  compounded  of  eup 
or  ««*  and  pUce  lo  fold,  signiAes  to  bend  the  body  down 
in*  token  of  submiadon  or  dlstwas  in  order  to  awaken 
notice;  ts^iers,  In  Flench  tsmtorsr,  Latin  mjilere, 
eompounded  of  <m  or  ra  aad  pUre  to  weep  or  tament, 
BUnlfies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crave,  in  Saxon 
ermiau,  signUes  to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denoto  a  species  of  asking,  varied  aa 
to  thjB  person,  the  ol^ect,  and  the  manner :  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agemas 
the  last  Uvea:  to*<y  ^■tolesastBle  of  want;  to^sfssci, 
mtreat,  and  selicti,  a  sute of  urgent  necessity;  sim- 
■Akote and <sm(sr«, a atato of al^oct distress;  cr«ee,tbe 
towest  sutoof  phyrieal  want:  one  bege  with  impor- 
tunity; beeeeeket  with  earaertMrn;  entreeOB  by  the 
force  or feasoBli«  and  uroognprnBtaiioB;  oaesab- 
du  by  virtue  of  one's  inlereit ;  euppbeeUee  by  an  horn- 
hie  addrem;  ia^Una  by  evwy  mark  of  d^tlon  and 
hamtlladoa. 

jfftfftfar  la  the  Btt  of  the  poor  when  they  Bead  w- 
alstance  .UeeeekiHg  and  catrsotiiv  ««  resorted  to  by 
ftlnda  and  etink,  wInb  tiuy  want  to 


persuade,  bat  beeeeekimg  la  more  nrgent; 
more  argumentative:  Mltcitattoiis  are  employod  to o 
tah)  fovours,  which  have  more  rmpoct  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  solldtor:  empplie^tiiigBai 
implorimg  are  resorted  to  by  suflbrers  for  the  relief  of 
tlieir  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  thoee  who  have  the 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity :  ermving 
is  the  consequence  of  tonglng;  It  marki  an  earneatnen 
ofeMpplieatien :  an  abject  state  of  suflering  dependence 
Those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly  haw 
reeoune  to  beggimg; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  In  sfai, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  1 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knifK 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  butcher  bege  her  lifo. 

DaiDBM. 


A  kind  parent  w 

tiful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 

him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  au- 


thority; *  Modesty  never  races, 
It  is  ill-treated ;  It 


pouts  when  It  la  ill-treated ;  it  pines,  it  beeeeekee.  It 
langol8he9.*-«TBBLB.  WhenwearesalrMtsd  todo 
aa  act  of  civility,  It  Is  a  mark  of  unkindnesa  to  be  head- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  ao  she  could 
JCMrseX  soma  pow*r  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Shakspbarb. 
Gentlemen  in  offlceare  perpetually  exposed  to  the  eeli 
eitaiiene  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves  oi 
ihehr  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument ;  '  Aa 
money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily  received 
in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  his  poema 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  yeara  continued  his  eoUeif- 
£itfii,  and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.'— Jobx- 
son.    A  slave  evpplieatee  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
he  has  offended ;  '  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyroonnel, 
not  In  a  style  of  euppKeaiien  and  respect;  bat  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt.'— Johwsob.    An  of- 
fender impUree  inerev  for  the  mltigaiioB,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  his  puniabment; 
Is 't  then  so  hard,  Mooimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  when  humble  love,  Uke  mine,  impleree  thee  t 

Otwat. 


ramnrsel 


A  poor  wretch,! 

of  bread; 

For  any  post  crimes,  my  forfeit  If fo  receive. 
Mo  piqr  for  my  suflbrh^  here  1  crave, 
And  only  hope  foigivenem  in  the  irave. 

RowB's  Jabb  Sbobb. 

BOUCrr  ATION,  MPORTUNITY. 
BoUeitaiion  (v.  TV  beg)  is  general ;  impariumipj  from 
the  LBttoMRMr(imM,onhi  and^Mt«is.8igniAeaa  ron- 
nlng  into  harboar  after  the  manner  of  disuessed  mart* 
ners,  is  a  vehement  and  troablesome  form  of  eeieeiia- 
t»Mi.  SeUetteUen  la  Itself  indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  Is  not  alwaya  uoraa- 
sonaMe:  there  may  be  caaes  in  which  we  may  yield  to 
the  eeUeHmtivne  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  hava 
noobJeettontobeobUgedtodo:  bttt»erteiui|rlsihat 
eeUeHoHem  which  never  ceases  to  apply  for  thai  which 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  aomeiimA  be 
uigent  hi  mueeUeiUUmu  of  a  friend  to  accept  aoane 
pradbred  honour;  the  eoUeitatime  however.  In  this 
case,  aUhoogh  it  nmy  even  be  iroaMasonw,  yet  It  la 
sweetened  by  themotlveof  the  action:  thaimmerlmmU^ 
of  beggars  la  often  a  politick  BMans  of  extorting  money 
fromttepasssi^r;  ^Although the davU  cannot compd 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  ean  follow  a  bmb  with  continual 
' The  torment  of  expectatioa 


is  not  easily  to  be  bone,  when  the  heart  has  no  rival 
ei^^emai^  to  wUhdrawr  It  flMB>  the  iayerraartiss  of 


UBOBHT,  I1IP01TDNAT& 

j^sssi^r  aad  BTfsat,  ftmn  toprssc  and  or/s,  are  ap- 
plled  as  quBlUyiag  terms,  either  to  persons  or  thhifii 
hmerlmmaU,  from  the  verb  to  impertmete,  which  pro 
bdbly  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to  land  at 
port.  Is  applied  only  to  perrona.  In  regard  to  pm 
kli  iBld  either  of  one*i  denmds,  oufu  nqnei 


r^ard  to  preeeing^ 
— ^  nqnaMH  or 
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•M^exhoftKtloiM ;  urgent  to  ntd  of  oiie*«  pnUeltaHom 
or  entreaties;  iwip^rtmnau  h  nid  of  ooe't  begfing  or 
■pplyinf  for.  TIm  pretainM  hfis  more  of  Tf  oleiice  in  It ; 
k  b  mpponed  by  force  and  suilnritf ;  It  It  employed 
in  iiiattera  of  rtght,  and  appeato  to  tiM  underMaiidlng ; 
*  Mr.  Oay,  whose  leal  In  your  oonemn  is  worttiy  a ; 
IHemlf  writes  to  me  in  the  most  jrrtsstiif  terms  aboat 
it.'— Pont.  The  urgetu  makes  an  appeal  to  one's 
IMings;  It  is  more  persusiiive,  and  Is  employed  In 
matieis  of  fliToar;  *  Neither  would  he  have  done  It  at 
•II  but  at  my  nr/sncy.*— Swirr.  The  impertmnmU  has 
■ome  of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  the  freaaimr ;  it  is  employed  la  matters  of  personal 
fsaiUleatkm :  ^Bteep  may  be  put  off  firom  time  to  time, 
yet  the  demand  is  of  so  imparUauiU  a  natiye  as  nolio 
remain  long  unsatisfied.*— ^oaiiaoN.  When  applied  to 
things,  fretting  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent^ 
as  In  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  prtttng  necessity, 
an  itrgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pretttng  for  his 
money  when  he  foars  lo  lose  It;  one  friend  is  urgent 
with  another  to  tniereede  in  Ms  behalf;  beggari  are 
commonly  importunate  with  the  hope  of  teasing  persons 
out  (rf'  their  money. 

TO  DE81RS,  WISH,  LONtf  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Detire,  in  Latin  dttidert^  comes  from  dends  to  rest 
or  fix  uoon  with  the  mind ;  wiakj  in  Gennan  w^ntdktu, 
comes  rmm  wMmejileasnre,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 
in  a  thing ;  lengt  from  the  German  Ungen  to  reach 
after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  the  mind;  hanker^ 
kmngery  or  kang^  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind ;  covet  is  changed  from  the  Latin  eupit  to 


The  dcnre  is  impertoos,  It  demands  gratification: 
*  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  detire  of 
fhme  in  the  aniblttous  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
RKire  apt  to  show  Itseir,)  they  become  sparinaaiid  re- 
ssnred  in  their  commendations.'— Addison.    The  with 
h  leas  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination ;  '  It 
is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  vtsA  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  with  for  the 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.*— S-^klb.    Longing  Is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire; 
Extended  on  the  fun*rai  conch  he  lies, 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  tlie  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.— Fops. 
Bemkering  Is  a  dcsirs  for  that  wbi<.h  is  setout  of  one's 
«»ch;  *Th       


fhe  wife  is  an  oM  coquette  that  is  always 
ktmkeriug  of  tor  the  diveraions  of  the  town.*— Addi- 
son. GrootiMg  is  a  dsstre  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
elher,  or  what  it  is  la  his  power  to  grant ;  '  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  hk  head  by 
diseovenag  h  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
csMtod.*— Gat.  We  dsn'rs  or  Ung  for  that  which  is 
near  at  band,  or  within  view ;  we  wiek  for  and  covet 
which  is  more  remote,  or  ins  di^iiocUy  seen ;  we 
itr  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  dis- 
ented  pefson  witkot  for  nmre  than  he  has;  hewbo 


Islnastraage  land  iongo  to  see  his  native  country; 
vicious  men  kmmker  efter  tha  pleasures  wbicb  are  de- 
nied tbem;  ambitious  men  eo9et  honours,  avaricious 
amo  eovet  riches. 

Detiroo  ought  to  bemodeialed ;  mitkot  to  be  Ihnited ; 
UmgimgOy  kamkoringo^  and  cooeUmgo  to  be  suppressed : 
QBcontrolled  dsstrss  become  the  greatest  fonnents ;  un- 
honnded  wUkoo  ara  the  bane  of  all  happinem ;  ardent 
Umgimgt  ase  bknUv  inatlonal,  and  not  entliied  to  in- 
dnllBBce ;  csesCMf  liezpremly  prohlblled  by  the  Divine 
law. 

2>sstr«,  as  It  regards  otheni  is  not  less  imperative 
than  wban  It  respects  ovrmlves;  it  lays  an  obligation 
OB  tkepefson  to  whom  it  is  expressed:  aww*  is  gentle 
and  anaasoming:  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  an- 
eiter:  waa(etbytbed«rarsofasaperimir,andaeeordlng 
laibawMlasof  aaeooal:  thad«str«  of  aparentwUI 
amount  to  a  command  In  the  mind  of  a  dutiflil  diiM: 
MsiiMaf  wUlbaanikirniBdbf  thawiiaihoC  afto* 


TO  W^iL,  WISH. 

Tha  «A  is  Cbitt  fheuliy  of  the  asul  whiell  fa  the  BMM 
pwmpc  and  dadslva;  itimaediataly  impels  to  action : 
ika  wM  li  but  a  fMMto  moUoi  of  the  soul  tovrards  I 


thing.  We  can  wiQ  nodilng  bnt  what  we  can  eflbet ; 
we  may  witk  for  many  things  which  lie  above  our 
reach.  The  wiU  must  be  under  the  entirr-  control  of 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  Into  every  miscnief ;  '  A 
good  inclination  is  bat  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue : 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  wtf/.'— flofrro. 
Withet  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  mav  greatly  dtsturb  our  happlnen 
'l^lwvisMi^ofathii     " 


Ing  li  not  properly  the  wUUng  of 
it ;  it  imports  no  more  wan  an  Idle,  unopen" 
ptacency  in,  and  desire  of,  the  object.'— Sov 


I  Idle,  unoperative,  eom 


WILLINGLT,  VOLUNTARILT,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 
To  do  a  thing  witKnglf  Is  to  do  It  with  a  good-win ; 
to  do  a  tiling  voluntarify  n  to  do  it  of  one's  own  accord : 
the  formei  respects  one's  mliingnett  to  comply  with 
the  wIshM  of  another ;  we  do  what  b  asked  or  us,  it  is 
a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
fVom  foreign  influence ;  we  do  that  which  we  like  to 
do ;  it  l«  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  sea 
a  child  do  his  task  wiUinglg: 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so^ 
As  Uiat  more  willingly  thou  oouldst  not  seem. 
At  heav'u's  high  feasts  t*  have  fed.— Milton. 
It  if  pleasant  to  see  a  man  vo1mitoril§  engage  in  any 
service  of  puUick  good ;  '  Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when   they  are  mst  chosen,  and  then  voUntorii§ 
contlnned.*— Johnson.    SoontmntouHf  is  but  a  mode 
of  the  vUmUory^  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
InanlroMe  objeeta  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  tha 
gnmnd   produces   eponUauoutliff^  when  It   produces 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  tpontoMoeutlff^  which 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  lo  produce 
them; 

or  these  none  uncontroll'd  and  lawlen  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  sponlonoout  move. 

JXNTHS 

If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  It  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiased  state  or  the  agent's 
mind :  the  epontonemu  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
than  the  ootsiiCary  services  of  benevolence.  The  w«Unif> 
is  oppn*ied  to  the  unviUingy  the  ooteatery  lo  the  me- 
chanical  or  iweolunlaryi  the  tpomtamtoao  to  tha  raluO' 
tarn  or  the  artificial 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 
Ijtom  and  ineline  both  come  from  the  Jjaim  dine^  and 
Greek  irX/yw  to  bow  or  bend ;  bond  lioonn  ected  with 
the  German  •MNden  m  turn,  and  the  EngHsh  w/nd,  Ike 
In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  indino  are  both  saM  of 
the  position  of  bodiea ;  koni  is  said  of  the  sliape  of 
bodies :  that  which  leamt  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side* 
wsj-d  dirpciion;  that  which  MelraM,  Uant  or  turns 
only  In  a  slight  degree:  that  which  komit  forms  a  cur- 
vature; it  doei  not  all  boa  the  same  way:  a  house 
Uant  when  the  foundation  gives  wsy;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  ss  incline  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  a  roa4  may 
ineline  this  or  that  wav ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bonds  when  ft 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  Judgement  Uant^  the  will 
itt£/m«ff,  the  wiH  or  conduct  ftsnds,  hi  eonsequpiice  of 
some  outward  sction.    A  person  leant  to  ttiis  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  fhvours ;  he  inelintt  or  is 
inelintd  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ;  he  bondt  to  the 
will  of  another.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  Uan  to 
the  side  of  merey  as  for  as  Is  consistent  with  Justice ; 
Like  you  a  cpurtler  bom  and  bred, 
Ktaigi  leaned  their  ear  to  what  I  said-^AT. 
Wboevar  indintt  too  readily  to  Hsien  to  the  tales  of 
distrem  which  are  continually  toM  to  ezclta  comnas- 
sloa,  will  And  himself  in  «raeral  dseelved ; 
Say  what  you  want:  the  Laifaw yon  aball  find. 
Not  foro'd  to  goodness,  but  by  wifi  tncUn'd.— Dridbh. 
An  Mi*sndnv  temper  is  the  bane  of  domartiok  Miciiy ; 
And  as  on  oomwbaa  western  gnsto  descend, 
Beibn  tin  Uaat  tha  loAy  harvest  *«id.—Pbn. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION. 

Jl^,iii  Freoeh  AMs,  signifias  awright  fixed  on 

ana  aide  of  a  bowl  Id  oriar  to  tmn  ils  aooisa  tint  wi^ 
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lowanb  which  Ihe  Mm  Imbs,  fhun  the  Greek  0U 
force;  iucUnatign,  In  French  incUnatumj  Latin  nteii- 
iMtttff  from  Mc/tM,  Greek  cXIk*,  aignmee  a  leaning 
towarda ;  pr  .   .    - 

Woualy,  or  lieforehand. 

All  thews  tenne denote  a  preponderating  Influeaeeon 
Ihe  mind.  BnU  ia  applied  to  the  will,  aOecUon,  and 
power  in  general;  Haa  aoldy  to  the  judgement;  meli- 


;  prtm9see$n»mj  compounded  of  jrr*  and  ^«- 
ligniflea  the  taking  ^m^mmon  of  the  mind  pre- 


nrntian  and  fr€ft»U9wn  to  the  atate  of  the  feellnga. 
The  bent  includea  the  general  atate  "^       •   - 
tiM  object  on  which  it  flzea  a  regard 


leral  atate  of  the  mindi  and 


Servile  nwlraaliM^,  and  groaa  love, 
The  guilty  ft«x(of  vicioua  appetite.— RATAan. 
BUa^  the  particular  influential  power  which  awaya  the 
Judging  faculty ;  'The  choice  of  man'a  will  ia  indeed 
uiiccruin,  iMcauae  in  many  thinga  free ;  hut  vet  there 
are  certain  habile  and  piincrplea  in  the  aoul  that  have 
aome  kind  of  away  upon  it^apt  to  bint  it  more  one  way 
than  another.'— South.  The  one  ia  ahaolutely  con- 
■idered  with  regard  to  iiaelf ;  the  other  relatively  to  ita 
reaulia  and  the  object  it  acta  uptm. 

Bent  ia  aometlmea  with  regard  to  Ma«,  aa  cauae  iato 
eflect;  we  may  fVcquently  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  pereon'a  likes  and  diallkea  the  principal  biaa  which 
determinea  bia  opiniona.  Inclination  ia  a  (liint  kind  of 
h$nt;  prepsssetsion  la  a  weak  apeclea  of  Mm;  an 
inelination  ia  a  atate  of  aometiilng,  namely,  a  aute  of 
Ihe  feelinp:  wrep—Bftian  ia  an  actual  aomethii^, 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepoBttsau. 

We  mav  diacover  the  bent  of  a  peraon'a  mind  In  hia 
gay  or aerloua  momenta;  In  hiaoccupationa,  and  in  hia 


in  amne  penona  It  ia  80  atrong,  that  acarcely 
an  action  paaaea  which  ia  not  more  or  leaa  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  ezteriottr  of  a  man  will  be  under  Ita 
control :  in  all  dla)>uted  matier«  the  aupport  of  a  partv 
will  operate  more  or  leaa  to  bins  the  minda  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  meaaurea 
when  wc  are  attached  to  the  party  that  eapouaea  the 
cauae  of  religion  and  good  order,  thia  M'«  ia  in  some 
meaaiire  commendable  and  aaluury :  a  mind  without 
ineliMAtion  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  tac/tiiatttfa  ia, 
there  ia  the  groundwork  for  prtpeeseation.  Strong 
minda  will  be  atrongly  bent,  and  labour  under  a  atrong 
hit;  but  there  ia  no  mind  ao  weak  and  powerleaa  aa 
not  to  have  its  inclinationt^  and  none  so  perfect  aa  to 
be  without  Ita  prepoaaeaaiona :  the  mind  that  baa  vii^ 
tuoua  incluuUiona  will  bo  prepoaaeaaed  in  Aivour  of 
every  thing  that  leana  to  virtue'a  ahle ;  It  were  well  for 
mankind  that  thia  were  the  only  pr^aaaeaaion ;  but  in 
the  preaent  mixture  of  tmth  and  erTDar,1t  ia  neceeaary 
to  guard  againat  prepoaaaaaiama  aa  dangeroua  anticipa- 
liona  of  the  Judgement;  If  their  ohlect  be  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  reatrictive 
powera  of  the  Judgoment,  much  evil  aprlnp  ftom  their 


ImeUnaiiam  la  alwayi  at  the  oommaiid  of  the  imiar 
atanding ;  it  ia  our  duty  therefore  lo  auppreaa  the  fim 
riainga  of  any  imelinaHUam  lo  extravagance,  lntefl»- 
perance,  or  any  Irrec ularlty ;  '  Partiality  U  properly  the 
underatanding'a  Jud^ng  according  to  the  tmcUnation  of 
the  will.*— Sooth.  Ab  tendenep  refera  lo  the  thing 
rather  than  the  peraon,  it  la  our  bualneaa  to  avoid  that 
which  haa  p  ta$kdamep  to  evil ;  '  Every  humoral  act,  in 
the  direct  tandtnep  of  It,  la  certainly  a  atep  dowa- 
warda.'— Soirra.  The  prapansitw  will  aoon  get  tiie 
maalery  of  the  beat  principlea,  and  the  finueat  n9aolB> 
tlon ;  it  la  our  duty  therefore  to  aeek  all  the  alda  which 
religion  aflbrda  to  subdue  eveiy^rapnMtty;  *8uch  is 
the  propanaitp  of  our  nature  to  vice,  iliat  atronger 
reatrainta  than  tlioae  of  mere  reoaon  are  oeceaaarv  to 
be  impoaed  on  man.*— Blair.  Frananeaa  to  evU  la 
inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  from  our  Aral 
parenia ;  it  la  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  na 
up  above  thia  grovelling  part  of  ouraelvea;  .*  Every 
coiumlsaion  of  ain  imprinta  upon  the  aoul  a  fuither  dl»> 
poaition  and  pmanaaa  to  ain.'— South. 


BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Btaa  (a.  Bent,  Biaa)  marka  the  atate  of  Ihe  mind  ; 


T  ia  not  Indulging  private  inelination^ 
The  aelfiah  paaslona,  that  auatatna  the  world, 
And  lends  Ita  Rnler  grace.— TBOMaox. 
I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  bnal- 
nesa  la  to  acquire  a  prtpoaaeaaion  in  favour  of  each 
ather.*— Stxsls. 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCT,  PROPENSITY, 
PEONENESS. 

All  these  terma  are  employed  to  deaignate  the  state  of 
the  will  towarda  an  object:  inclination  (e.  Bent) 
denotes  Ita  first  movement  towarda  an  object :  tendenep, 
fifom  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inelination :  propenaitf, 
iVora  the  Latin  pronenana  and  propendeo  to  hang  for- 
ward, denotea  a  alill  atronger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
prone,  fK>ro  the  Latin  nronma  downward,  characteriaea 
an  habitual  and  fixed  atate  of  the  will  towarda  an 
object.  The  inelinaiion  eipreaaea  the  leaning  but  not 
llie  direction  of  that  leaning ;  It  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwarda  or  downwarda;  conaequently  we 
may  have  an  incUnalioino  that  which  ia  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low ;  tandenev  doea  not  specify  any  particular 
direction ;  but  from  the  idea  of  preaalng,  which  It  con- 
veys, it  is  appropriately  applied  to  thoae  things  which 
degenerate  or  lead  to  what  la  bad ;  ezeeaaive  atrietneaa 
In  the  treatment  of  children  haa  a  tendomcf  to  damp 
Ihe  aplrit:  proponaitf  and  pronaneaa  both  deaignate  a 
downward  direction,  and  conaequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bod  and  low ;  a  peraon  haa  a  arspmaitf 
10  drinking,  aad  ayrsHWitt  lo  lytog 


judiciuMi  compounded  of  prm  belbre,  and  Jtt^tetMai 
judgement,  signifiea  a  Judgement  before  haui,  that  Is, 
before  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  early 
biaa  that  influences  their  future  character  and  destiny : 
prapoaaeaaiona  spring  ttom  casnaltlea;  they  do  not 
exiat  In  young  minda:  prtjudicea  are  the  fl-ulia  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  inflrinitiea  often ^ve 
a  atrong  hiaa  to  aerlou*  pursuita;  'It  abould  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  wriiera  lo  remove  the  Wee 
which  inciinea  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
iftoral  endowmnita.*— HAWKxawoRTH.  Frepoaaao- 
aiona  created  by  outward  appearancea  are  not  alwaya 
fallacioua:  'A  man  In  power,  who  can,  without  tho 
ordinary  prapaaaaaaiona  which  atop  the  way  lo  the 
true  knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  diatinctiooa  of  fortune,  ralae  obaeure  merit,  and 
discountenance  aucceaafiilindeaert,  haa,  in  the  raindsof 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.*— Stbklk.  It  ia  at  preaent  the  fkahion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejndiea,  which  doea  not 
coincide  with  tho  lax  notlona  of  the  age  '  It  ia  the 
work  of  a  philoaopher  to  be  every  day  rabduing  hb 
paaalona,  and  laying  aside  his  wr^wOtoa.  I  endeavour 
at  leaat  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actiona  only  as  an 
Impartial  apectalor.*— Spbctator.  A  biaa  may  bo 
overpowered,  a  prapoaaaaaion  overcome,  and  a  pro 

judiea  corrected  or  removed. 

yfe  may  be  biaaaad  fur  or  against,  we  are  alwaya 

prapoaaaaaad  la  Ikvottr,  and  moatly  prefndie&d  against. 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 
Cooatouanaaiy  from  covet,  and  atpido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  et^iditf  la  a  more  Immediata 
derivative  ttnm  the  Latin  eupidUaa,  and  aignlAei  the 
same  thing ;  aioariea.  from  avao  lo  hNig  for,  algniflea 
by  diatinction  a  longing  ft>r  money. 

All  these  terma  are  employed  to  expreaa  an  Illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  bat  aoveiouanaaa 
ia  applied  to  property  In  general ;  cmpiditp  and  mnariea 
only  to  monqr  or  poaaeaalons.  A  child  mav  display  Its 
eavateuaneaa  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  Ihll  In 
Ita  way ;  a  man  ahowa  hia  empiditff  In  renrd  to  the  galna 
that  fall  In  hhi  way ;  we  ahould  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  cvfyetona  dhipoelllon  In  early  life,  lest  It  show 
itsolf  In  the  more  hateful  character  of  cuoiditg  In  ad- 
vanced years.  Oavalouanaaa  ia  the  naturalillapopltion  for 
having  or  getting ;  eupidUn  la  the  acquired  dispoaltlon. 
Aa  the  love  of  appropriation  la  an  Innate  charactertati^ 
In  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  to  aecumolaie, 
which  ecnaUtutea  eooetouanaaa,  will  abow  itaelf,  la 
some  persona,  among  the  firat  taMlcatlona  of  character ; 
'  Nothing  Ilea  on  our  banda  with  such  uneaMoeas  aa 
time.  Wretched  and  tboughtleaa  creatnrea  I  In  tha 
only  place  where  aovatonanaaa  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigala^— Addiboii.  Where  the  prospect  of  amaaslng 
great  wealth  Is  set  before  a  man,  aa  In  the  caae  of  a 
governour  of  a  distant  province,  It  will  evince  great 
virtue  la  him,  If  bis  emidtty  be  not  exdted ;  *  irpra 
acdpUoB  ba  oaoe  ahakiB,  bo  ipocifli  of  proper^  te 
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weare,  when  it  once  becomce  An  object  Imrge  enoasli  lo 
lefflpt  the  cupidity  of  Indigent  power.'— Burkk. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  he  has:  the 
moarteiouM  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has ;  the 
twetaus  man  sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himtelf; 
(he  avartcuru  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himseir  lo 
indulge  others :  for  generosity ^  which  is  opposed  lo 
€09ftouane*St  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice ; 
'At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  fiir  his 
kiodiK'«s ;  lie  would  refuse  (his  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wlne.'--JoBMBOM. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 

NIGGARDLY.. 
JhrnrituMSj  from  the  Latin  ovee  to  desire,  signifles 
In  general  ionglng  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money ;  suseriy  signifles  like  a  miser  or  mUerabU  ai<m, 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  tlM  k>vei«of  money ;  par- 
siwrnuoMt  from  the  Latin  parea  to  aoare  or  save,  sig- 
nifies liiRrally  saviog ;  niffgardtf  ik  a  frequentative  of 
•ich  or  cloae,  signifles  very  nigh. 

The  avmricivuM  man  and  tint  miter  are  one  and  the 
Mme  character,  with  this  ezeeniion,  that  the  migtr 
earrles  his  passion  for  money  Ufn.  still  greater  excess. 
An  avarieiaua  man  shows  hb  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings;  but  the  miter  lives  upon  it,  and 
iollen  every  privation  ratlier  than  part  with  it  An 
m^arieitmt  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  <o  him- 
self, and  generous  tootiiers;  iThoogb  the  jrppreben- 
sloos  of  the  aged  may  Justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
diey  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  aoarM«.'— Blair. 
The  miter  Is  dead  to  every  thbig  but  tbeoeasiire  which 
he  has  amassed ; 

As  Kime  lone  miter  visiting  hl«  atore. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  rounta,  recounts  11  o  er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  Iris  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  Bdll  he  sigha,  for  hoards  are  wanting  slUl ; 
Thus  to  my  breas:  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  cacA  bliss  that  FIeav*n  to  man  supplies. 
Yet  ofl  a  sigh  prevaUs  and  sorrows  Ikll, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  ao  small. 

GoLnsMim. 
ParftsMwVM  awl  ^g^rOty  are  the  subordinate 
eharacieristteks  of  avanee.  The  avariaous  man  m- 
dulges  his  pasaipa  for  oioney  by  parnsiMy,  that  is,  bv 
savfaig  oat  of  nimse'f,  or  by  niggardlf  ways  In  bis 
dealing  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  ftuthing  on 
himnrtf,  where  olhera  with  the  same  menns  spend  a 
ahiaing,  does  it  from  purtimttHf;  *  Armstrong  aied  in 
Bepiember,  1779,  and  lo  the  surpi  ise  of  his  fnends  left 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  partis 
m0ttp  out  of  A  very  moderate  tnoome.'— Johnson.  He 
who  looketo  every  faithlng  la  the  bargains  he  makes, 
gets  the  same  of  a  nigftrd;  U  have  hoard  Dodsley. 
by  whom  Akenslde's  "PIscmrss  tf  tkt  ImagvnaiimC^ 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  oflbred 
hhn,  be  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
Into  h,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  nigfordly  otBa^  for 
tUs  was  no  eveiy  day  writer.'— Jobmson.  Jtvariet 
•omenmes  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence : 
It  li^  as  Goldsmllh  says,  often  the  only  virtue  which  Is 
left  a  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miter  ia  his 
flwn  crestest  enemy,  and  no  num'i  Mend ;  bis  ill-got- 
ten wealth  is  generally  a  corse  to  him  bv  whom  it  li 
Inherited.  A  man  is  sometimes  rendered  vacsnies^ 
mu  by  circnmstanees;  he  who  first  saves  from  neees- 
sity  but  loo  often  ends  with  saving  fh>m  inclination. 
The  viggurd  Is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
hatred;  every  one  fean  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives 
lo  gain  from  alL 

(ECONOMICAL,  SAVING.  SPARING,  THRIFTY, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 
The  Men  of  not  spending  Is  eonmon  to  all  these 
but  mctmamical  signifles  not  spending  unneces- 
'    *      tearing  Is  keephig  and  laying  by 
is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
,  J  or  thriving  Is  accumulating  ~by 
of  tmwng :  penmfiemt  Is  suflbring  as  from  penu- 
ry by  means  of  toning;  niggmrMy^  after  the  manner 
sf  a  wiggmrd,  nigh  or  ck)se  person,  is  not  spending  or 
iMttaig  go,  bat  In  the  smallest  possible  qnantltles. 
To  be  grenesttssl  is  a  viitue  in  those  who  have  bat 
•IcanMC  Ihaey  dnt  •  ibopkeeper's 


wife  in  Cheapslde  has  a  greater  temlemess  for  the  ftir- 

tuneof  her  husband  tiian  a  ciiisen'd  wife  iu  Paris;  or 
Uiat  Miss  In  a  boarding-school  is  more  an  aeenomitt  in 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.' — Goldsmitb. 
All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  unfkvuurable;  he  who  is  sening  when 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he  who  Is  gparing 
will  generally  be  «;nir>voutof  the  comforts  of  otbeni; 
he  who  Is  thrifty  commonlv  adds  the  desire  of  getting 
with  thnt  of  saving:  he  who  is  penuriout  wants  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  complete  miser;  he  who  is  ««r- 
gardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his 
character;  *l  may  say  of  ftme  as  Falstafi^  did  of 
honour,  "if  it  comes  it  comes  onlook'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  on't."  f  am  content  with'  a  bare  tuning 
game.'— Pon. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  hi  time  it  may  be  poor. 

Part  wilb  it,  as  with  money,  tparing.—Yovna. 

*  Nochinc  is  nenurioutly  imparted,  of  which  a  mora 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real   folicity.*— 

JOBKSOir. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  davs  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 
Does  like  an  untkrift  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hancb.— Cowlbt. 

No  niggard  nature ;  men  ara  prodigals^— Yoini«i 


(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY 
(Eeenesiy,  ft-om  the  Greek  6iKOvoata,  implies  iBft> 
nagement;yrK^iiJt<|r,  from  tlie  Lnun  f^uget  fruits, 
implies  temperance;  ^artimony  (v.  jfe«n«te«s)  Im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  but  the  tuone- 


man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  renders  It 
by  conurlvance  as  etfectual  to  his  purpose  as  poc^ible ; 
<War  and  meenemfttati  things  nut  easily  reconciled, 
nnd  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  jreretsumir  In  suoh 
a  state  may  bo  the  wont  euenonty  in  Che  World.'— 
Burks.  The  fimgal  man  spares  expense  on  hhnself 
or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may  however  be  liberal  lo 
othere  while  he  is  fmgal  towards  himself;  *  I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  this 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  yrHfatty.'— Mklmoth  (.Lettert  ef  Pliny).  ' 
The  ^srtfSMNteiw  man  saves  fh»  himself  as  well  as 
othere;  he  has  no  other  ol>)ect  than  saving.'  By«eeii»- 
my,  a  man  may  make  a  limited  income  tnra  to  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  fhmihr ;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  mueii 
good  to  othere ;  by  pwtimony  he  may  be  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  soma  out  of  a  narrow  inoome :  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  metnemical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  o  ' 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  frnrstmentens. 


(ECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 
(Eeenemy  (v.  (Eeemtmy)  has  a  more  coraprelMnBivo 
meaning  than  moMogewunt;  for  it  includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legisiation  as  well  as  that  of  domes- 
lick  arrangements ;  as  the  meentmy  of  agricultore ;  the 
internal  tBcantmy  of  a  government ;  politicai,  civil,  or 


religious  mconemm;  or  the  aconemf  of  one's  house- 
hold ;  *  Your  mcJnomy  I  suppose  begUu  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.'— 
Johh son .    iWaas^fssieiil,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  action 


expenses  i 
Managem 
that  to  very  seldom  abstraelgd  from  Its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namelv,  at  a  part  of 
•cenomy.  The  Internal  economy  of  a  mmily  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  fomole : 
the  meenemy  of  eveiy  well-regulated  comraonity  re- 
quires that  ail  the  membera  shoukl  keep  thehr  itniloB, 
and  pr^rve  a  stxtel  subordination ;  • 

Oh  spore  this  waste  of  being  half  divine. 
And  vindicate  th*  •eenesiy  of  heav'n.— Yoinw. 
The  mamagement  of  portJeolar  branches  of  civil  ace- 


NMiv  should  belong  to  porUcular  Individuals;  *What 
incident  can  show  more  mant^emeni  and  address  In 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  refiislnff  tho 
summons  of  the  Idolatere,  and  obeylnf  tho  vtoHalioB 
of  God's  wgUlL'—CtnanLut^ 
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AVIDITY,  (^EEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 
Arc  epjtbcti  expressive  of  a  strong  desire;  aotdiCy, 
In  htiliu^viditasy  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
slroiiK  desirij ;  gretdiness^  from  tlie  Gerniaii  gi^rig^  and 
begekren  to  desire,  signifies  tlie  same;  tagemeM^  from 
€agery  and  Uie  Laiiu  «c«r  sharp,  signifies  aculeuess  of 
feeling. 

jloidity  is  In  mental  desires  what  gre»dine§s  is  in 
animal  appeliies :  eagerness  is  dot  so  vetieoient,  but 
more  impatient  than  tniditf  or  greediness,  ^viditf 
and  greediness  respect  simply  tiie  desire  of  possessing ; 
sagerwfiss  llie  general  desire  of  attaining  an  object. 
Au  opitortunily  is  seized  with  aviditg;  or  a  person 
graliflus  bis  avidUv;  U  have  heard  that  Addison's 
avidtty  did  not  saiisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagerness  iie  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits.^— Johnson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness^  or  tlie  glutton  devours  with 
greediness.  A  parson  runs  with  eagemsss  in  order  to 
get  to  the  place  of  destination:  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looiu  with 
sa^er  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  bis 
alfealon; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  srsedy  merchant, 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  Jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth. 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.— Lbs. 

jSvidity  la  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action :  we  seize  with  aviditv.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  cha- 
raaeristick  of  low  and  brutal  minds:  eagerness  de- 
notes the  transitory  state  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
coveia  l2is  sagernass  in  his  kioks. 


parents  to  their  children ;  and  superionts  in  feneral 
beetow  upon  their  dependanU  that  which  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  au  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  circunutances,  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  samn 
line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consent;  we  gtva 
our  promise ;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  tiansfened 
from  one  to  anotlier ; 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Oivsj  in  Saxon  gifan^  German  gebsn^  Ax.  is  derived 
bf  Adelung  Ormu  the  old  word  g^  the  hollow  of  the 
band,  because  the  band  waacommonlv  used  in  pledging 
or  Riving,  whence  this  word  Is  alliiBd  to  the  Greek 
iyy«<iw  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yvtSv  a  limb  \  grant 
is  probably  contracted  from  ^ar«ii<«0,and  the  French 
garantir^  sigiiifyinff  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
one's  word  or  deed ;  bestow  is  compounded  of  be  and 
stow,  which  111  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
nifies^o  place,  whence  to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one's  wishes  and  convenience ;  alUw  Is  here 
Ul(en  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  TV 
eulaiil,  allaW' 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  Is  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms;  this 
Is  the  whole  signification  of  give;  but^oat,  bestoWf 
and  allow  include  accessory  ideas  In  tneir  meaning. 
To  grant  Is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to 
give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  trans^r 
Into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferable: 
granting  Is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  plea- 
sure or  convenience ;  they  may  conelst  of  transferable 
pn>|ierty  or  not ;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferable.  We  give  what 
is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
#ranC  tliat  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  pne  mny  give  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  fViend ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan :  we  give  what  Is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly  wanted :  we 
five  with  an  ide4  of  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  grant 
▼olunUrily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return;  we 
*give  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  bestow  only 
in  particular  cases  which  require  Immediate  notice. 
M any jf^s  things  to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber or  their  superfluities,  and  they  ^'os  to  the  poor  to 
i  relieve  their  necessities;  they  bestow  their  alma  on 
an  indigent  suflbrer. 

To  give  has  no  respea  to  the  cireunntances  of  the 
action  or  tlie  agent ;  It  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
eondittona :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  grantor ;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  eondiilcm  of  tlie  receiver, 


beepeal 

Children  may  ^r«  to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their    , ,   

ebtldren,  kings  to  their  suc!)ecui  or  subjects  to  their  I  some  grant  of  any  part 
iLlagi  •  but  monniciit  only  ^oal  to  tbeir  ■aiyecis,  or  1  mij8fty.*~SnmBn.    ' 


Happy  when  both  to  the  s 

When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  kive. 

Dbnham. 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favours.  Indulgences,  per- 
missions,  and  all  things  are  granted^  which  are  in  ttM 
hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many ; 

The  gods  will  grojU 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want 

DaTDSir. 

Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  bettowod 
upon  those  win  are  dependent  upon  otners  for  wha^ 
ever  they  have. 

Give  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  thinfi  as  wall 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Givo 
is  here  equally  general  and  indefiuiie ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situation;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  pro> 
posed ;  oiie  give*  time  aud  labour  to  any  matter  that 
engages  one^s  attention  ;  *  Milton  afterward  give  us  a 
description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suita- 
ble  to  a  divine  poem.'— Addison.  But  one  beotows 
pains  on  tliat  wliich  demands  partkutar  auention ; 
one  bestows  a  moment's  tliought  on  one  particular 
subject,  out  of  the  number  which  enrage  attention; 
*  After  havina  tiius  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I 
could  not  think  it  sufliclent  xa  have  celebrated  thia 
poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulan: 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.*— 
Addisoh. 

That  is  granted  which  Is  desired,  if  not  directiy 
asked  for;  that  is  bestowed  which  la  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  tiiat  is  allowed  which  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  directly  required. 

What  Is  grmntod  is  perfectly  gratuhous  on  tiie  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed  li  occasional 
altogether  depending  on  the  cireonistances  and  depo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver;  >ifhat  Is  aUowed  ba 
gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuanee  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  penon  more  than  ha 
aska,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
grant.  Alms  are  very  Hi  bestowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourage  b^gary  and  idleness ;  many  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grani  comprehends  in  it  something  more  lm« 
portant  than  an  aliowanee^  and  passes  between  persons 
in  a  higher  station;  what  is  bestowed  Is  of  less  value 
than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows  his  servani  a 
maintenance ;  *  Martial's  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyere  is  fUii  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  aUow  their  client  a  quand^ 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  tiiey  receive 
firom  him.**  '—Addison.  Kings  grant  prasions  to  their 
officere ;  governments  grant  subsidies  to  one  another ; 
'  If  you  in  pity /rant  this  one  request, 
My  death  sbalfgiut  tiie  hatred  of  his  breast 

DaYDBH. 

Relief  Is  bestowed  on  the  indigent;  *Our  Saviour  dotli 
plainly  witneas  that  there  sliouki  not  be  as  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  btotowed  ftw  his  sake  without  re> 
ward.'— HooKBE. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  \»gramted  whieb  la 
given  byway  of  favour  or  indulnmce;  that  is  bo- 
stowed  which  is  done  in  justice,  or  by  way  of  reward 
or  qocessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of 
courtesy  or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  granted  cm- 


uin  privilcces  to  some  towns,  which  they  retain  lo 

this  day ;  *  Ail  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 

thereof  lo  be  showed  from  bev 


Ttaoie  wbo  ara  toaaiy  la  a^ 
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ptanding  fireqnenlly.  butow  their  commendationa  on 

very  uiideaervtne  bbjecu ; 

Bo  much  the  more  thy  diligence  besUm^ 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  tiie  snow.— Drtokn. 

A  candid  man  allows  merit  even  in  bis  rivate ;  *  I  shall 

be  ready  to  allow  Oie  pope  as  little  power  here  an  you 

pleaie/— SiiiFT. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 

aioe  ifl  hero  the  generick  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
•rtieje;  affordj  probably  changed  from  afftrrred,  from 
the  Latin  affero^  or  ad  and  /«r«,  signifies  literally  lo 
briiiu  t0  a  person;  spantj  in  Gerniau  ^ar«it,  Latin 
P*rt4f,  and  flebreur  p'y^  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
toy  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  Uie  sense  of  sending  forth :  but 
Uie  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  unconditional 
action ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  Uie  a^eiiL  A  person  is  said  to  ^v«  money  without 
any  regard  to  ilie  slate  of  his  finances :  be  is  said  to 
afford  whtit  lie^iwM,  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  ciiridition ; '  Nothing  can  give  that  to  another 
which  it  hath  not  iesell.'—BRAiiHALL.  'The  same 
errours  run  thmugh  all  families,  where  there  is  wealth 
ctiouxh  to  aflSird  that  tiieir  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.*—Swirr.  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plicatiun  of  tJiese  terms  to  all  other  cases,  In  which 
ioanimate  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  oar  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes  this  much-lovM  world  can  ^io«  7 

Jkntms. 
*Oiir  paper  manufacture  takes  Into  use  several  mean 
material^  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
^f9rd^t  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.' 
—Addison.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satiiifection, 
we  simply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refei»  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thing  thus  specified ;  the  former  l«  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  charactenze  the  object. 


think 
oun 


Ing;  and,  on  the  other  band,  we  maj  present  oi  offer 
wiihout^'ma^. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  designates  tht 
ordinary  transfer  of  property :  to  present  ia  m  icrm  or 
respect;  it  includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give: 
to  effir  Is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity :  it  bespeaks 
ttie  movement  of  the  heart,  which  Impels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gifL  We  give  to  our  domesticks ;  we 
present  to  princes;  we  offer  to  God*  we  giv  to  a 
peraon  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  presentHo  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  we  offer  what  we 
aceepubie:  what  is  given  Is  supposed  to  be 

Of  seven  smooth  Joints  a  iftellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dybig  breath  Danuetas  gave! 

Drtdu. 
What  we  offer  Is  supposed  to  be  at  our  oomuMuid ; 
Alexis  will  thy  homely  gilts  disdain : 
Nor,  shouldst  iiiou  effir  all  thy  litUe  store, 
Will  rich  loias  yield;  but  offer  more.— Dhtosn. 
What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  oar 
command ;  '  It  fell  oat  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
ane  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octarius :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  Jade :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  said.'— W  alsh.    We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like;  an  ambassador  vrMeii(#  hie 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  ofers  his  services  to  hie 
king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when  ap- 
plied  to  words  or  actions,  inatead  of  property ;  we 
■peak  of  giviMg  a  peraon  an  assurance,  or  a  cootradic^ 
tion:  of^esMUiiv^an  address,  and  offtring  an  apo- 
togy:  oi  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult  They  may  likewise  be  extended  In 
tiieir  apiillcation,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  ihepublick  at  lane* 
we  ^'vfl  a  description  in  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth ;  one  presents  the  publick  with  the  fruu  of  one*s 


Do«tiir«  of  thi»  iMtdv  *,Zm  *>»«.  f«  u  .rr^  ~lwL!:.  I  .     notice,  and  call  for  anlniad^^ralon. 
^"^Z^l  ^m^1k^ZV^2i%'^^^^  \  .  Tli«e  terms  m-y  t^o^^  employed  to  designate  the 

soch  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  coX;ctence  f « Kilta    ^^Z^  ^'S^Zl^'^r^^S^.  ^LZ^^  '^^  ""^  *^''*' 
the  consolation  of  all  aood  men,  unto  whoi^i  the  ubl-    """"^^^  ■  '"  *^^  •*™«  ^^  ~"«  ™"'  ""■'  *"  *'*- 


Bi 


I,  __. 

|uiiy  afferdetk  continuaj  comfort  and  security.*— 
laowN.  (Fit^.  £rf.)  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
nse  of  these  ternw  is  JustiQed  in  the  following  cases; 
to  give  rise ;  or  give  birth ;  to  give  occasion :  to  afford 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  afferd 
ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  more  both  Imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  pro{if>rty  with  convenience,  but  afford  respeecs 
solely  expends  which  are  no  more  than  oommensurate 
with  oar  income;  «par«  is  said  of  thinpi  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  anv  sensible  dimi- 
■atlon  of  our  comfort.  There  are  rew  so  destitute 
that  tiiey  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
ochera,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accppt  whate'er  iBneas  can  tfford, 
Untoucb'd  thy  arms,  untaken  by  thy  sword. 

DarsBN. 
He  wIn>  has  two  thing*  of  a  kind  may  easily  spars 
one ;  *  How  many  mes,  in  the  coomaon  concerns  of 
lilt,  lend  sums  or  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.'— Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 
These  terms  have  a  common  signlfi^tion,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing rh>ai  one's  self  to  another.  The  flrat  te  here  as 
eispwbere  («.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
extensive  in  its  meaning ;  It  denotes  the  complete  act  :• 
the  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  Wo - 
mgt  than  to  the  act  i&Mlf.  What  Is  given  Is  actually 
transferred :  what  iapresenUd^  that  Is  made  a  present 
to  any  one ;  what  Is  pffered  Is  brought  in  the  way  of  a 
person,  or  pat  In  the  way  of  being  transfin'rcd :  we 
ffsseat  In  giving,  and  affer  In  order  to  give  ;  but  it 
nay  be  that  we  may  give  wltbout  presenting  or  oflbr- 

*  Vide  GIrard :  «  Donner,  presenter,  ofHIr.** 


These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
itions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  exMit,  whicA,  from  exJkibeo,  dgnifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  eoually  indefinite 
and  Bcnersl,  denoting  simply  to  send  from  itself,  and 
applies  mosUy  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thins,  by 
a  natural  cause :  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to  give  pam.  ot 
to  ^«  pleasure;  *      i*     !«« 

,  The  apprehension  of  the  good 

Owes  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

SSAKSPBARS. 

Thing  are  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is,  In  the  sense 
of  sett  ng  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  ilie  figure  of 
personification:  tiius,  a  town  Is  said  to preseiu  a  fine 
view,  or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ; 
Its  peari  the  rock  pressnte,  its  gold  the  mine. 

Jaimia. 
An  opportunity  4#0rs,  that  ls,i!fsr«  itself  to  oar  notice; 
True  genuine  dalness  mor'd  his  pity. 
Unices  it  ^er'd  to  be  wltty.-Swira 
To  eOibit  Is  properly  applied  In  this  sense  of  settinc 
fortli  to  vtew;  but  expresses  likewise  the  Idea  of^ 
tracting  notice  also:  that  which  is  exkiMsd  Is  more 
strikingthanwbatls^reMiiiedorsfered;  Uiueapoem 
Is  «i^d  to  exUbU  marks  of  genius;  » Th4  recoUeEtfon 
of  the  past  becomes  dread  Ail  to  a  guilty  man.  It  exkihite 
to  bim  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanidea  and  follies.'— 
Blair. 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 
To  inirodmee,  ttom  the  Latin  intraduee*  sknlflea 
literally  to  bring  within  or  Into  any  placeTto  in-eseni 
(V.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  bf.  Aa 
they  respect  persons,  the  former  posses  between  equals, 
the  latter  only  among  persons  o/rank  and  power :  one 


literary  man  is  introdneed  to  another  by  means  of  a 

common  friend:  tela  presented  at  court  bv  a  nnhiiMB 

As  these  tenns  respect  things,  ire  ny  that  aubjecli 
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ftra  hUrUuted  In  the  coune  of  eonvemtton ;  *  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
•tavery  and  errour  ainont  men.'— Ber»elet.  Men's 
particular  views  upon  cenain  subjects  nreprfsented  to 
the  notice  ofothen  through  the  medium  ofpuUicatlon, 
or  objects  are  presenUd  to  the  vlenr ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
PruttUM  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Dbzuum. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALAEY,  WAGES, 

HIBE,  FAY. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
10  certain  aUpuUttlons.  JiUowtmc»,  from  aiUw  (o.  TV 
Admit,  (UJow),  signlAes  tbe  thing  allowed;  $Up«ndt  in 
Latin  st^endium^  from  stmea  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
fies money  voui;  •alan^  m  French  nalaire^  Latin  s«- 
lariMst,  comes  from  §al  salt,  widefa  was  originally  the 
principal  pay  for  soldiers ;  wagn,  in  French  jro^,  La- 
Un  vadiwny  (him  the  Hebretv  tf  J^,  labour,  vigniOea  that 
wbich  is  paid  for  labour ;  Atr«  expresses  the  sum  for 
which  one  i«  Aired,  and  »ay  tbe  eum  that  is  to  be  paid. 
An  aUmoaMCie  is  gratuilotts ;  it  ceases  at  tbe  pleasure 
of  the  donor;  <  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously  in- 
formed, thai  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him :  by  which 
he  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  withdrew  the  al' 
iowmcs  which  he  had  paid  him.'-4oHNsoM.  All  the 
rest  are  tbe  requital,  for  some  supposed  service;  they 
eease  with  tlie  engagement  made  between  tbe  parties. 
A  ecismd  is  more  dxed  and  permanent  than  a  saiary  ; 
and  tliai  than  wagett  hire,  or  pay :  a  stipend  depends 
upon  tbe  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 


the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  aalaim  !■  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  and  i 
creased  or  diminished  al  wilL 


aUuTfnit 
receiver, 


and  may  be  in- 


An  aWmanf  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times ;  a  tintmd  and  savory  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  of  a  year ;  wagts^  kire^  and  pcy,  are 
estimated  by  days,  wevkn,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 
An  tUlowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persona 
of  all  ranks,  a  se^pmd  and  soiory  are  assignable  only 
10  persons  of  respeotabilky ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  sottis  a  load  eufflcientt 
Are  not  your  holy  Btipm^ds  paid  for  this  t 

DftTDKIf. 

<  Several  persons,  out  of  a  $ala*ff  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.* 
—Swift.  tTages  are  given  to  labourers ;  *  Ths  pea- 
sant and  tbe  mechanick,  when  they  have  received  the 
magea  of  tbe  day,  and  procured  their  strong  bev  and 
supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  unsatlBfied.'— H^wkcs- 
WOETH.    Ifireisgiventoservanu; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav*d  under  your  fkther. 

Shakspbakb. 
Pay  Is  glTOD  to  soldien  or  such  as  are  employed  under 


Ck>me  oai,hraTeaoldlBn,dOQbtnotof  tbeday ; 
And  thai  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  laige  |Mf. 
Shakspbaeb. 


GIFT,  FBB8BNT,  DONATION,  BBNEFAO- 
TION. 

<?^to  derived  fton  to  ^iee,  to  tne  saase  ofwhat  Is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
psfty :  prutmt  laderlved  flrom  to  prsssnt,  signifying  the 
thing  presantad  lo  another ;  dsaotisn,  from  the  French 
d^oAM,  End  the  Latin  dna  to  present  or  free,  is  a 
tmitimoff^ 

The^ieEnactofteneroallyoroeadeseensioo;  It 
eontributes  lo  tbe  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  prumu  Is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect;  itconuibutes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  (torn 
the  rich  to  tbe  poor,  Awn  tlie  Mgb  to  thelow,  and  creates 
an obligalion :  the  presmt  paans  either  betweenequale, 
or  from  the  Inferiour  to  the  superiour.  Whatever  we 
receive  flrom  God,  through  thebounty  of  bIsProvidence, 
we  entitle  a^; 

The  giftt  of  heaVn  my  fbHowtog  aong  poiUMi, 
Aerial  hooey  and  ambraalal  dews.— DErnEN. 
Whatever  wt  nodve  ftom  oor  fiienda,  or  whatever 


princes  receive  flmm  their  anl^eeli,  ore  entiUed  pv 
eents  ; 

Have  what  you  ask,  yontpre§enU  I  receive ; 

Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  leave. 

Deydbk. 

We  are  told  by  all  traveHeis  that  It  is  a  custom  In  tho 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  present ; 
the  value  ofnglfl  is  ofien  heightened  by  being  given 
opportunely.  The  value  of  a  preaent  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver;  the  smallest 
present  fh>m  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  tbe  costliest  presenU  thatnionarcbs  receive. 

Tbe  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  the 
doiMtioir  is  publick,  and  serves  some  general  (yirpotw : 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor 
person,  is  a  «^ ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  Uistitu- 
tton  la  a  donaiivn.  Tbe  clergy  are  indebted  to  ihoir 
patrons  for  the  livings  wbich  are  in  their  gift; 

And  she  shall  have  them.  If  again  she  sues. 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refhse<— Deyobii. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  in  all 
uges,  to  make  donations  for  thesupport  of  alms-houses, 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  instiujtions  as  serve  to 
diminish  the  sum  ofhuman  misery ;  '  The  ecciesiaa- 
ticks  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made  them 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles/— Huhb. 

Bentff action  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rilv,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the  latter; 
a  iensfaetion  comprehends  acts  of  personal  service  In 
general  towards  the  indigent :  donation  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  Benefactions  are 
tfbr  private  use ;  donations  are  for  publick  service.  A 
benofaetor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
distribution  of  money;  he  enters  into  all  their  neces- 
sities, consults  their  Individual  cases,  and  suits  his  Asns- 
f  actions  to  their  exlgendea ;  his  Influence,  his  counsel, 
lus  purae,  and  his  property,  are  emptoyed  fbr  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  wbich 
he  does;  'The  light  and  Influence  that  the  heavens 
bestow  upon  thb  lower  world,  tliougfa  the  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  *«nc/sctien,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
grateful  return,  It  reflects  those  rnya  that  It  cannot  re- 
compense.'—Sodtb.  *  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
are  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, are  seldom  consecrated ;  yet  certain  It  to  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  h  to  as  really  a  sa- 
crilege to  steal  them  as  It  to  to  pull  down  n  cbuich.'— 

BOOTB. 


TO  DEV1SB,  BBOUEATR. 

Dovissy  compouixled  of  ds  and  vtss  or  vitiw,  parti* 
cipk  of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically; bsfweott,  compounded  of  bs  and  oueath.  In 
SajoB  eiMcnm,  from  the  Latto  qumso  to  say,  signifi(>s  to 
give  over  to  «  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  d«w««  ta  a  formal,  to  beneath  to  an  Informal 
assignment  of  o«r  properly  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devlss  only  by  a  legal  tealament;  'The  right  ol 
Inheritance  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relations- 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  much  eariler  than  the 
right  of  d«oi«in^  by  tesuunent.'— Blacxstorb.  W« 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  our  will :  we  can  dcotss  only  that  which  to 
property  In  tbe  eye  of  the  law;  ^^^mtybequeaa  In  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cMne  to  pass  over  to 
another:  n  man  dmrisas  hto  tonda;  ho  bensmtks  hto 
name  or  hto  glory  to  hto  children ; 

With  this,  the  Medea  to  lab'ring  ife  bequsatk 
New  lanpb-4>E'n>BM. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  vUl  to  any  written  document  which  eontains  the 
last  wili  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  dispoeal  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  thto  may  be  either  a  fonnal  or  an  informal  In- 


•trument  Intbeeyeof  thelaw;  *Doii       „  . 

last  wiUc  by  word  of  mouth  only  f— Stbvhbns.  A 
testamont^  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  fonnal  instrumnnt 
regularlv  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  ncoordlng  to  the 
forms  Of  law ;  *  He  bringelh  argumento  from  the  love 
which  tbe  testator  always  bore  blra,  imagining  thai 
these,  or  the  Uko  pmA  win  eonviet  a  frrtnmwif  to 
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tmvt  that  tn  It  which  other  men  ean  nowbere  oy  readins 
lod.'^Hooxxa.  ♦ 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTEOUS, 
MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 

Bem^fieent,  from  beHcfaeio^  signififis  i1<j1ii({  well  or 
good,  Uiat  ie,  by  dlflllnctioQ  tor  oZbers :  bouMtiftU  sig- 
af  ftes  full  of  bounty  or  goodoeas,  from  the  Freiicli  bonld^ 
Latin  bouiUM;  «utitt^«ni2.  In  Latin  waxt/Ecntf,  fyoni 
muMu  and  /ocm,  siattlfiea  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
■eiitt ;  iT'i'^  «"«i  ill  Frencb  renereuz^  Latin  gemero^uti 
of  high  blood,  noble  extracuon,  and  comiequeiitiy  of  a 
noble  character ;  liberoLt  in  French  <iA«r4U,  Latin  Itk^- 
ralta^  frnm  Itier  free,  sigiiiflei  the  quality  f>f  being  like 
a  (bee  man  in  ditftinclion  flrom  a  bonduian,  and  by  a 
natural  asMiciatiou  being  of  a  free  diapoaitioa,  ready  to 
commuiiicaie. 

Ben^ficeni  reepeets  every  thing  done  for  the  good  of 
ochen :  bounty y  muni/ieenee^  and  jrantfronty,  are  species 
of  ben^ficntea :  tiberaUtf  is  a  qualification  of  all.  The 
flrat  two  denote  modes  of  action :  the  latter  three  either 
m<ides  of  action  or  modes  of  sentinieHt.  The  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  ben^fUxnt  ac- 
eordtox  to  his  means ;  Im  is  ^oane^iJ  In  providing  tot 
the  comfort  and  liappiness  of  otltori ;  he  is  wwificenl 
m  dispcnsiug  fevoura ;  he  is  rmerous  in  impartii^  Ids 
property ;  he  is  liberal  In  all  lie  does. 

Beneficence  and  bvuntjf  are  characteristicks  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatuns :  SHMH/iorace,  genmro- 
titfh  Md  libetalitify  are  mere  humanqoaHiies.  Benefi- 
emee  and  bmintf  are  the  peeallar  cbaractertsiicfcs  of 
the  Deity :  with  hhn  the  wiU  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  oommensurate  only  with  the  power:  be  was  bene- 
Meent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  continuesl>is  ben^teenee 
io  us  by  fafadaily  preservaikm  and  protectioa ;  to  some, 
however,  he  has  neen  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  aa  uuequal  shore  of  the  good 
thingsof  this  tf  fe. 

The  ben^i^Lanee  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  b&nnty 
of  Provideooc:  to  whun  much  is  given,  from  Irim 
■neb  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
llumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was 
kfused  into  their  sools  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
■en  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  eiowanls  of 
all  God's  gtns,  hoMen  for  the  use  of  such  as  ore  less 
banntifuUjf  provided  for ;  *  The  most  beneficent  of  all 
keiofi  is  He  who  hatti  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfee- 
titm  in  himself,  who  gave  exlsienoe  to  the  uuiveras, 
add  so  camiot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  com- 
aiuaicated.*— OaovB.  GcknI  men  will  desire,  as  fhr 
as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitpte  this  feature  of  the 
Deity  by  bettering  with  their  ben^fitMit  counsel  and 
assisiance  the  condition  of  all  who  requliv  tt,  and  by 
gtoddening  the  hearts  of  aaoy  with  their  beunti/Ml 


Bail !  Unlvenal  Lord,  be  bounieoue  still 
To  give  us  only  good.— Milton. 

Prtaces  are  mnnificentf  friends  arc  genereue,  patrons 
tiberaL  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  anid 
^uaoiity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  generoeity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberaStf  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  dlsoovered.  A  monarch  displays  bis 
wtnnificenee  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambasmdoTB  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  roan 
will  waive  his  clabns,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relin''  of  another  is  tn 
ooestion.  A  liberal  spirit  docs  not  etop  to  inquire 
Ike  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 
offers. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becomhig  sense  or  dignity;  <I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  manr/Scener.'— Stbelk 
after  C^caao.  Oeneresity  may  itprtng  either  fi^ira  a 
gmerons  temper,  or  an  easy  unooncero  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  aArm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  worU,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generoue^  that  was  not  also  lender  and  com- 
passionate.'—South.  IMeralitg  of  conduct  Is  dic- 
tated bv  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind :  ^The  citizen,  above  all  otiier  men,  has  opportu- 
Bities  of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
Vberal  withoni  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tane.*— SrsBLE.  Mmu^fieence  Is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be^saci'SKs  in  aasislhig,  and  liberal 
tenwazdin^ 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing ;  beneficence  it 
Uierally  well  doing.  The  former  comdsts  of  intention, 
ilie  latter  of  action :  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  latter 
Uie  resulL  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence  : 
but  ben^ence  always  supposes  benevolence:  a  man  to 
not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  be  caimot  be  beneficent;  yet  there  will  still 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enioyment  in  tho 
contemplation  of  othera'  happiness :  toe  man  wlw  to 
gratified  only  with  that  happmess  which  he  himself  to 
the  instrument  of  producing,  to  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent ;  'The  piiy  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  sattofaction  of  mind  ivhich 
u  the  consequence  of  having  removed  tliem  into  a 
happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  aa  a  disiutereMed  bennelenee,*-^ 
tiaovB. 

As  benevolence  to  an  aAir  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
fieence  of  the  outward  conduct,  the  fi>rmer  to  confined 
to  no  staUon,  no  lank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power:  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the  rich, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary  to  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  amoag 
mel^  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  uuly  generooi 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  daalU 
ties  of  tiie  person  obUged.*— Gaova. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERi^ESS. 

Benevolence  to  well-willing;  benignUy^  in  Latia 
benignitae^ftiMk  bene  and ^^n0, signifies  the  qoalilT 
or  disposiiion  for  producing  good ;  iastaiitty,  hi  French 
temawK^  Latin  kumamitae,  fkom  kiumann*  and  Amro, 
fligiiifles  the  quaiitv  of  belonging  to  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man ;  kindneee^  the  dtoposltioo  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  dispoetiiun: 
tendeme*»i  a  tender  leeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignitf  He  in  the  will ;  kumanitn 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tendemees  in  the  affec- 
tions; benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  aM 
mankind ;  benignitif  a  particular  good  wMl,  fiowing  out 
of  certain  relations;  *aiaaait|r  to  a  general  tone  of 
feeling ;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  constota  in  the  wish  or  Intention  to  do 
good :  it  to  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be^ricb  or  poor,  and  hto  benevelenee 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  to  an  opportnnlty  of 
doing  good :  benirnitv  to  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
exeelleace,  and  comprehends  every  other  vinne ;  wher. 
taken  in  thto  acceptation,  benignity ^  humanity,  kind- 
neest  and  tenderness^  are  b«it  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi. 
eating  of  bappbieas ;  kumonitf  Is  concerned  in  the  re- 
moval of  evu.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  it  diffcnonlyin  degree;  the  former 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
good;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good  without 
having  the  power  to  entry  h  imo  effect ; '  *  I  liave  beard 
say,  that  Pope  Clemett  XI.  never  passes  Uiiough  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bent- 
dicuon,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  fiowlKmi  bte  ey<*. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  Imagination  that  be  is  rlie 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  to  tooched  wHh 
so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  It  breaks  oat  into  a 
passion  of  tears.'— Stbblb.  Benignity  to  ascribed  lo 
the  stara,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  Ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  tbeh  good  fortnne  lo 
the  benign  influenee  of  the  stars  rather  than  lo  the 
gracious  dtopensaiiomi  of  Provideoee ;  *  A  eoottant 
benignity  in  commerce  with  ihe  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  ran  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
efiecis  more  nseAil  to  those  whom  yon  oblige,  and  to 
lem  ostentatious  In  younelf  *— Stbbls.  .»iMs«ttt«« 
belongs  to  man  only ;  h  to  bis  peeuliar  characteristlck, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  hto  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this,  hto  distinguishing  badge,  be  kiees  every  thtmi 
valuable  in  him ;  it  to  a  virtue  that  to  IndispaiMbte  in 
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hw  present  nfferlnf  eondliion:  huwtanity  to  as  iinl- 
Tersal  in iu epplicaticm  ^benevolence;  wliercver there 
li  dislresB,  kumtMitp  fliev  lu  iu  relief;  humanitp  is, 
however,  not  iiiereiy  an  attribuie  of  man ;  li  is  alau 
the  peculiar  feeling  for  one's  feliow-creaiures  which 
exists  in  some  njen  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others ; 
*  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men 
eminent  for  tiieir  AtoRaaify.*— Addison.  Kindtut* 
oad  tendenusa  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  conlined 
to  those  who  Icnow  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  arc 
kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  c^ndsr  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindnt98  Is  a  mode  of  aOec- 
tion  most  fitted  for  social  lieings :  it  U  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  *  Beiw 
Jiceiue^  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  In  wealcness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindneat  that  passeth  between  men  and  wen  Is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
fe.4ried  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy 
whidi,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  foQr  ele- 
ments, attributes  his  being  to  chance.'— Grovb.  Ten- 
derness Is  a  state  of  fe«:litig  that  is  sometiiiivs  praise- 
worthy :  the  young  and  the  weolt  demand  tenderness 
from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexi<m  with 
them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  *  Depend- 
ence is  a  perpetual  call  upon  kumamty^  and  a  greater 
Incitement  to  tendrmus  and  pity  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.*— Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  In  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevoUnee :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  bensvoUnt  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so:  the  benign  influence  of  a 
bensuoUnt  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions :  bsmgnUg  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  It  dues  out  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
Its  impunity ;  1:  is  highlvto  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  It  renders  him  forginng  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
allbrd  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve ;  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exiMtsed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Ak- 
nanttf^  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life ;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  kumanily  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers;  and 
when  we  observe  ioen*s  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remaik  that  tlie  soldier,  with  arms 
by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  huma»e  than  the  partisan 
witli  arms  In  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an 
amiable  ff«iing,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness :  but  It  Is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  seltish 
people,  who  requite  It  by  making  fresh  exactions  { 
,     ^ ._  ^ .-.I-.,  t .w- ,  amitble 

IfixeBon 
'  parents 


peopio,  wno   ivquite   it   uy  iu«iiiiig    ircNi   vaw 

ttndemsss  bi  frequently  little  belter  then  an  a 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wronc  end,  and  fl 
an  improper  object;  the  false  tsniemass  of  | 
has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  CTVILTTY. 

Ben^  signifies  here  that  which  benefits ;  favour^  la 
French  favsMr^  Latin  favor  nod  /eves  to  bear  good 
will,  signifies  the  act  flowing  from  good  will;  iktii^- 
iisss  signifies  an  action  that  is  kind;  civility^  that 
which  Is  civil  (v.OwO). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  performed  for  the 
advantage  of  another  is  coromon  to  these  terms. 

BmuJUs  and  fnonra  are  granted  by  snperloura; 
kmdnssses  and  emditiss  pass  between  equals. 

BeiKlbs  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
eonferrlng  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  consti- 
tute the  relative  difference  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  hical  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses  and 
emiUties  serve  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
leclprodty  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  ofl^r  In  human  life:  they  are  not  so 
important  as  either  beneJUs  or  fnvonre,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  which  Is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  eivititiee^ 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  each 
other :  dmlities  may  pass  between  stranaera. 

Dependence  afibrds  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
hen^U*  i  partiality  gives  rise  to  faoonrs :  kindnesses 
are  the  result  of  personal  regard^  Mtlitieo^of  general 


benpvolcnce.  A  master  confers  his  bsneJUs  on  meb  of 
his  donie«ticks  as  are  entitled  t(>  encouragement  for 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  distribute  their ^avoars 
so  as  m  inciesse  tlicir  influence.  Friends,  in  theit 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  upoa 
to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  otlier.  There  is  no  man 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  iti  his  power  to  show 
eivtUtiee  to  thoMe  wlio  are  above  him. 

Beneiie  tend  to  draw  those  closer  m each  otlier  who 
by  station  in  life  are  set  at  tlic  greatest  distance  from 
(^cb other:  affection  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene- 
fiU ;  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  vi(ho  is  ben^ted  ; 
*■  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Tiiough  if  I  were 
under  a  iiiistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  rela- 
tion to  ilie  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  for 
the  couirary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be  un- 
uratcful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  ooiicem- 
ing  their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  ben^fiU  they  bestow.*— 4iaovB.  Favours  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits ;  if  they  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  haufthtiuei>s  on  tha 
other ;  '  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  ao 
honour  lo  him  who  ctmfers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it  What,  Indeed,  makes  for  the  superlour  leputatioa 
of  the  patron  In  this  case  Is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.'—Stkblb.  Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  and 
parent  of  affection ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wantr 
intosoiiiaiiy  ei^ymenls;  ^Ineratitude  Is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  loo  proud  to  regard  it.'— South. 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  waj 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life :  *  A  common 
eivilily  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  one 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles.'— SraaLB. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  Ilka  the  former  (v.  Benefit,  fmemrU 
Agree  in  denoting  some  setion  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  whidi 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benefit  («.  Benefit^  favour)  Is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obligation :  a  ssrvtce  (v.  Advantage)  Is 
not  altogether  gratuitous;  it  la  that  ai  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  gooa 
ofiee  is  between  the  two;  It  Is  In  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expecL 

Benefits  flow  from  superiours,  and  seroiees  from  In* 
feriours  or  equals;  hnigood  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  ben^Us  on  their  sul^ects ; 
subjects  perform  services  for  their  princes ;  neigliboun 
do  good  effieee  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimei 
the  reward  of  senricee :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Bene/Us  consist  of  such  thinp  as  werre  to  reliere 
the  dimculties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: services  conshit  in  those  acts  which  tend  lo 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  oonveni 
once  of  the  person  served:  good  offices  consist  In  the 
employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  anoUier :  It  Is  a  species  of  voluntarj 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits ;  the  zeal  of  devotton  or 
friendship  renders  services  ;  general  good-will  dictates 
good  qfficee. 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trades 
man  out  of  his  difllculty ;  '  I  have  often  pleased  my 
self  with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  publick  from  these  my  speculAiions,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.*— 
A  ddison.  It  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  ftiend  to  open  the  eyes 
of  another  to  see  his  langer ;  *  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  servicee  to  his  eoiintrv  are  so  well  known,  wai 
Inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  exiravaitant  de- 
giee.'-  llcoHKS.  It  is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to  In 
terpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal  divl 
sions;  'There  are  several  persons  who  have  mnrn 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  whici 
they  do  not  enjny  It  Is  therefore  a  kind  and  goot 
effiee  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness.'— 
Stbblk. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  be^efite  so  as  to  aflto 
of  character.    ServMss  are  some- 
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ttmoa  a  toarae  of  diMtdsflietioii  and  dieappobilmont 
when  Uiey  do  not  meet  witb  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  lAey  are  supposed  to  deeerve.  Good 
ffie**  tend  to  noihiiia  but  tiie  increase  of  good  wilt. 
Those  who  perform  theui  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pert a  return,  and  tliose  who  rec4'ive  them  are  loo  sen- 
sible of  their  value  not  to  seek  aa  opfiortunity  of  maJc- 
Ing  a  return. 

•  TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Gfer  sifrnifles  the  same  as  before  (v.  To  Offer,  exAi- 
kit) ;  bid^  iu  Saxon  kesdan,  bidden  to  otter,  old  Gcrniaii 
budem,  low  German  bedan,  high  German  bieten^  Stc. 
canes  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  and  nivito, 
from  in  and  viam,  signi tying  to  call  into  ilie  way  or 
measure  of  another ;  tender,  lilce  the  word  tend,  from 
tendo  to  Stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  fortli  by  way  of 
offering ;  propooe,  in  Latin  propoeui,  perfect  of  pro- 
pono  to  place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering. 

Offer  is  empToyeri  for  that  which  is  literally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  wliich  is  indirectly  communicable : 
kid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  Aret  sense ;  pro- 
pooe  b<;iong8  to  offer  in  tlie  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act ;  the  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  tender  are 
specl/ick  modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  circum- 
stances :  one  bids  with  the  liope  of  its  being  acce|ited ; 
one  tenders  fkoni  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  to 
ter^e  specifick  purposes.  We  offer  money  to  a  ptmr 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  charitv  or  good  nature ;  or  we 
offer  a  reward  by  way  of  Inducing  another  to  do  a 
thing,  which  is  an  act  of  dbicretion ; 

fior  should  tliou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  lolas  yield  but  offer  more.— DEToeii. 

Bboiild  all  theue  effers  for  my  friendship  call, 

*T  is  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all.^Pops. 
We  kid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
cnnimeicial  dealini;  subjitct  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 
*  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
Inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall  have  It ;  and 
when  it  is  meicenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.* 
•-CoLLin.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  wav  of 
payment.  It  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  oblisatiou:  ^Aulus  Gelllus  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  wno  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  (aider  them 
the  l<val  forfeiture/^BLACKSTOKB.  By  tliesaine  rule 
one  oJ>r«  a  person  the  use  of  one*s  horse ;  one  bids  a 
sum  at  an  auction ;  one  tendsrs  one's  services  to  the 
ftnremment 

To  offer  andpropose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  tlie  former  is  a  less  de- 
floito  and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an  opi- 
Bkm  by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion ;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Senthneoui  which 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offored  with  modesiy  and 
caution ;  *■  Our  author  effers  no  reason.'— LorKS.  We 
should  not  propose  to  another  wiial  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ourselves;  *We  proooes  measures  for 
aeeurthg  to  the  young  the  posaesslon  of  pleasure  (by 
connecting  with  it  religion).'— BL^ia.  We  commonly 
•»fftr  Iw  wayof  oUi^ng;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of 
raeriliiy  to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
oral ;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  dispusiilon  for  peace 
ja propose  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  he  accepted; 
Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it' 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  imoest,  Itom  vestcs,  signifies  to  ck)tbe  with  any 
thing,  endme  or  ewdow,  from  the  Latin  indno,  signifies 
to  put  on  any  thing.  One  Is  invested  with  that  which 
Is  external:  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  olfice  or  a  dignity :  one 
sndmes  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The  investment 
b  a  real  external  action ;  but  endue  may  be  merely  fie- 
tliious  or  mental.  The  king  is  invesUd  with  supreme 
authority;  *  A  strict  and  etScacious  constitution,  indeed, 
which  invests  the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but 
viMia  Bwn  wlU  be  to  «ivll  aa  to  obey  It'— Socth.   a 


lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly  perfec- 
tion ;  *  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is  every 
one  endued  abw  with  the  i;ifl  and  spirit  of  govcrnmenL 
— ISouTu. ,  Endow  is  but  a  variation  of  endvs,  and  yet 
It  seeiits  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office :  we  may 
say  tJiai  a  person  is  endued  or  endoved  wiUi  a  gotxi  un 
dersianding ;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagiiislion  endow 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  sndue :  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  emdowe  but  endues  things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  conferer,  Latin  eonfero,  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  fero,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  perwn,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  wliich  sense 
it  Is  allied  to  bestow  (v.  To  give,  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  autlioriiy  ;  bestowing  that 
of  charily  or  gencrotiity.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  bestow.  Honours, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  things  conferred; 
*■  The  conferring  this  honour  U|K)n  him,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  nad.'— Clarendon.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  bestowed ; 
'You  always  exceed  expectatk>ns  as  if  yours  was 
nut  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.' — 
Drydxn. 

Merit,  favour,  Interest,  caprice,  and  inti^gue,  give  rise 
to  conferring;  necessity,  solicitailmi,  and  private affeo 
tlon,  lend  to  bestowing.  England  affnrds  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honoure  of  the  slate 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  dlstliigubhed  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth :  It  is  the  characteristick 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers  wiili  a 
desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and  necea- 
sitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  fhvour  on  the  unthankAil . 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ; 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name. 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 
*  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemlea  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  It.'— Stbklb. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  sif  atster,  from  the  noun  minister,  in  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  In  subservience  to  anotlier, 
either  in  a  gm>d,  bad,  or  indiflerent  sense :  we  nmtisier 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  anotlier  when  we  en- 
courage tliem  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  minister  to  one 
wlio  is  entitled  to  our  services;  odstiai^ter  Is  taken  la 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advaniace: 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ;  eontribuie, 
from  the  Latin  eontr^ue,  or  con  and  trt^Ho  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Indi- 
gent, or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others. 

It  Is  the  part  of  the  Christian  mbilster  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  intrusted  tohischarga ; 
'Those good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  himself.'-— Attbb- 
BURT.  It  is  the  part  of  every  Christian  to  administer^ 
as  far  as  lies  In  his  power,  comfort  to  tliose  who  are  In 
want,  coreolatinn  to  the  afflicted,  advice  to  those  wtm 
ask  for  it,  and  require  It ;  help  to  those  who  are  feeble, 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphoki  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  sneak  of  grace  or  spiritual 
gifts  being  administered ;  *  By  the  universal  admsniS' 
tration  of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  Immediate 
snccewors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  tiie 
world's  end ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  fbith  are  en- 
lightened.*—Speatt.  It  is  the  pari  of  all  who  are  in 
high  sutions  to  contribute  to  the  dlsemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants ;  but  theve 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  saeved 
things,  by  the  most  pernicious  example  of  irreliglon  in 
tbemselveBi  'Parenta.owe  their  childm  not  oalf 
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Materia]  aalnbteiica  fbrthMr  body,  but  much  nan  apl- 
rltnal  eantribntwt  for  Urair  miiui/^Dioar.    Aa  ex- 
preMinc  the  ael  of  uncouacioua  afenta,  tb^  bear  a 
glmilar  diatincuon ; 
Be  flings  tbe  prcgoant  ashet  through  the  air, 
And  8p«akfl  a  mighty  prayer, 
Both  wbifch  tiie  minisl'nnfr  winda  around  all  Egypt 

bear.— Cow  LKY. 
Thus  do  our  eyea,  aa  do  all  common  mlrroni 
Buoceaaiveiy  reflect  succeeding  images  ^ 
Not  what  tbey  would,  but  must!  a  star  or  load, 
Just  as  the  hand  of  eliaace  admiiMUrs. 

CoatfRsyB. 

May  from  my  bonea  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  tbe  Trojan  colnoies 
Willi  fire,  and  sword,  and  laminc,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempu  comtribute*  strength. 

DsaBAM. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  eoudwie,  from  the  Latin  coudiuOf  or  e<m,  and  duco. 
jflguifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
lo  tliat  which  nerves  the  full  purpose ;  u>  a/ntnbute^  w 
ill  tbe  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that  ouiy  whicli 
aervesasa  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  lauer  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  cmtduces  to  the  health ;  It  eontributet 
to  give  vigour  to  the  frauie. 

Nuihing  eoudueet  more  to  the  well-being  of  anv 
commuuiiy  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
ranks  and  claaaes:  '  ft  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
nankind,  must  needs  esadnea  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.*— Steblk.  A  want  of  firmness  and 
vigilance  la  the  government  or  magistrates  eotUnbuUs 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaflection  and  rebellion ; 
'  The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  conipaniooa  at 
in  that  which  eontribuU*  most  to 


h,  seems  to 

cheerfulness  and  refreshment.*- FuLLsn. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  eonduu  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  failure  may  eontribuU  someUmes 
lo  Invon'e  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBl^riON. 

Tax,  in  French  £ax«,  Latin  tare,  from  the  Greek 
T^ffVM,  rdlw.  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
iadlapoW  in  order  for  each  lo  pay;  autom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ae- 
•oiding  to  cutiom ;  dmiff^  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
«r  debt;  tolL  in  Saxon  toU,  Ac  Latin  teJmiam,  from 
the  Grack  riXoi  a  custom,  signifies  a  paitlcular  kind  of 
•natefli  or  due.  •  .   ,  ^        *  ^       „ 

7^  ^  the  roost  geoeral  of  these  tenna,  and  applies 
lo  or  fanpliea  whatever  is  paid  bf  the  people  to  the 
govemnienc,  according  lo  a  certain  catiroate:  the  cus- 
Um»  are  a  apeclea  of  lax  which  are  less  speclflck  than 
•Cher  tacss,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather  than  any 
4efiaite  law ;  the  emttomt  apply  paitieularly  to  what 
was  eutumarilf  given  by  merchants  fiir  the  goods 
which  they  Imported  from  abroad :  the  duty  is  a  spe- 
aiea  of  tax  more  poeliive  and  binding  than  the  eii#(eai, 
being  a  specillek  esUiniue  of  what  Is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  It  is  not  only  applied 
10  goods  that  are  imported,  but  alao  to  many  other  arti- 
cles of  Inland  produce:  tM  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
^arvea  for  the  repair  or  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  Mrms  refer  to  that  which  Is  levied  by 


antborliy  on  the  people;  but  they  do  not  direcdy  ex- 
press ttie  Idea  of  levying  or  paying ;  impo§t,  on  Um 
I  literally  that  which  is  Imnnsed;  and 


;  iwtpo»t^  on  the 

auHH«i7,»«—»»<' •"»•—•/ -• — Islmpnsed;  and 

tHkvU  that  which  la  paM  or  yielded:  the  former, 
Iberefore  exclude  that  Idea  of  coercion  which  is  In- 
eluded  in  the  latter.  The  (as  Is  levied  by  tlie  consent 
of  many;  the  tsi^ssC  la  imposed  by  the  will  of  one; 
and  Che  trt^als  Is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  ftfW ; 
the  cox  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  mott 
and  the  tribuU  serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  impostt  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries; distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  sigiiiAft> 
Ae  tribute  of  many  in  imison,  or  for  the  same  end ;  in 
Ihia  general  sewe  it  includes  all  the  other  terms ;  for 
Itfss  and  ia^Mts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the  same 


purpoae;  hat  aa  tbe predoailiMBt  Uea !■  jtafiflaifsa 
b  that  of  coouDOo  conaent,  It  aupposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  incumnauble  with  tha 
exercise  of  auttiority  expressed  by  the  other  terma. 
hence  the  term  Is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  thoaa 
cases  in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  towards 
any  particular  object;  aa  charitable  comtributiomojOt 
eontribution*  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment,  as  In  speak- 
ing of  military  coutribntiom. 


TAX,  RATE,  ABSESeMENT. 
7as,  agreeably  to  the  aiiove  explanation  (o.  Tax;, 
and  rate^  from  the  Latin  rntuo  and  reoryo  think  or 


estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  tlw 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  anv  sum  la 
demanded  from  tlie  people ;  but  the  tax  Is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  publick  purposes,  aa 
the  land  (ax,  the  window  (ax,  and  the  like;  and  tht 
rate  Is  imposed  IndirecUv  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  pariah,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  Tlie  tax  or  roi«  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  Is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons ;  the  assessment  Is  the  application  of  that  rule 
to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  Is  a  tax  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  the  poor's  rate  Is  a  rata 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  tbe  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  he  pays-  tbe 
asssssment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  h6use, 
which  doterminea  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi. 
dual :  It  Is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  the 
tax;  of  the  parisli  ofllcere  to  make  the  rate;  of  tbe 
commissioners  or  assessora  loroakettie  assessment; 
the  former  has  the  publick  to  consider;  tbe  latter  tha 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  nuist  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  anotlier:  an 
equital>le  assessmsnt  muat  noC  bear  harder  upon  ona 


equital 
lahafall 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 
JtUot  la  compounded  of  the  Latin  oZ  or  ad  and  tha 
word  let,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literafly  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot;  nss^.  in  French  assigner,  Latin 
assigns.  Is  compoundedor  a«  or  od  and  stgno  to  sign, 
or  mark  to,  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  Ibr  any  one , 
mnoriion  is  compounded  ofof  or  od  and  fortion,  sfg- 
nifyinf  to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose ;  distribmta, 
In  LaUn  distributus,  participle  of  dis  and  Ir^na,  aig- 
nifies  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  attot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  atlHtr  forcha 
sake  of  good  order;  to  assign  Is  to  communicate  ae- 
cording  to  the  merit  of  the  ol^ect;  to  apportion  H  to 
regulate  aooording  to  the  due  proportioo ;  to  distribmU 
is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one*8  property  is  altottsd  to  charitable 
purpoiMs^r  a  portion  of  one*s  time  to  religious  medl- 
ution ;  *  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  baa  a  dua 
proportion  of  praise  aliottsd  him,  tai  which,  while  ha 
lived,  his  fViends  wore  loo  proftiae,  and  his  enemies  loa 
sparing.'— A DDiaoN.  A  prise  is  assigned  to  the  most 
meritorious,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whoaa 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction ;  I  find  by  several 
hinia  In  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
In  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  domtaiioas  an  laland  called  Anikyra,  m 
a  habitation  for  madmen.*— flrBBLS.  A  person's 
business  Is  apportioned  to  the  lime  and  abilliles  be  baa 
for  performing  It;  *Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  Is  distributed  by  nature, 
and  part  Is  In  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.* 
— JoBNsoH.  A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  filla, 
Blesalngs  to  these,  to  those  distribuUs  lUn.- Pun 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  la  to  be  per- 
formed  by  a  number  of  Individuals,  It  is  neces»«ry  u» 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part  of  ,a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  higbeat  offices  to  the  moei  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  minlfiiers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  quaJifi 
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0;  tbelwriiiMior  tiMfUUe  tiMM  distH^mttd  will 
proeeed  wiih  repilarity  uid  ezacUtude. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  Ifl  taken  ia  11  simUar  seiMe  as  In  the  pie- 
ceding  article;  appoint^  in  French  appointer^  Latin 
•ppono^  tbat  Ib,  ap  or  a^  and  nemo  to  pHice,  «lgnifiea  to 
put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  narticolar  manner ; 
4o»tiiu^  in  Latin  destinoy  compounded  of  de  and  «(ni0, 
Mto  or  «»to,  Hiitnifiee  to  place  apart 

Allot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  ioothu  for 
persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
eiiltivalion ;  a  person  is  appointed  as  steward  or  go- 
vernour ;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
•lon.  Allotment*  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
llM  allotmenta  of  Providence ;  *  It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
aonahie  being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
us  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  exi«teiice.'— Johnson.  Appointmente  re- 
spect either  tiic  present  or  the  Aiture ;  iliey  mostly  re- 
gard matters  of  human  prudence;  *  Having  notified  lo 
my  good  mend,  'Sir  Roeer,  tliat  I  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  tlie 
mppoiited  hour.*->STxaLB.  DetHnationa  always  re- 
spect some  distant  porpobes,  and  Include  preparatory 
meflUKiR« ;  they  may  be  either  the  woiit  or  God  or 
man ;  *  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  tieauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  deetinod  for  man,  and 
consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.'— 
Johnson.  A  consdeuiious  man  aUot*  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  when 
publick  roeetinoB  are  held  it  is  neceasary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose:  oar  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies:  ttie  m^n  who 
builds  a  house  Is  not  certain  tie  will  live  to  use  it  for 
tJie  purpose  for  which  it  was  dettinod. 


DESTINY,  PATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

DoMtimpy  from  destnu  («.  To  appoint)  slgnMes  either 
llie  power  that  deotinet^  or  the  thing  destined;  fate.  In 
Ijatin  fattem,  partieiple  of  for  lo  sprak  or  decree,  sig- 
niOes  tliai  which  ia  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees ; 
loL,  in  German  looo,  slgBifles  a  tickA,  die.  or  any  other 
Ihiiig  by  whkh  the  etsual  distribution  of  things  is  de- 
isnuioed;  and  In  ao  extended  sense,  h  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance;  doom,  InSaxondeaM, 
Danish  dfim,  most  probably  like  the  woiil  dsesi,  cornea 
ftom  the  Hebrew  n  ^  Judge,  rigniiying  the  thing 
Judf^.  spolien,  or  decreed. 

Ail  the«e  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one*s  control :  among  the 
heathens  dfsUnp  and  fate  were  considered  as  dfltles, 
wlio  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  aflhirs,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  hhuself:  the  Veo- 
tmtef,  or  Parcse  as  tJiey  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death ;  but  fate  was  employed  in  ruling  the 
general  aflairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
these  blind  powefs  are  now  net  aclinowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all- wise  and  an 
all-good  Being;  the  tenns  deetinff  and  faU  therefore 
have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  hap|iens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  individual  wlio  is  the 
subject  of  it 

Veetinf  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
in  lif>! :  fau  ill  regard  to  what  one  suflers ;  lot  In  regard 
tn  what  one  gels  or  poHseases :  and  doom  is  tbat  portion 
tit  oue^ff  d'stiny  or  fate  which  dep«'nds  upon  the  will 
nf  another:  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  fixed ;  a  lot 
b  ai«igned ;  a  doom  is  pass«d. 

It  w.u  the  destiny  of  Julius  Caisar  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  estaUleth  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome ;  it  wne  lib  faU  at  last  lo  die  by  the 
hand.4  of  asi^a-'sins,  the  chief  of  whom  lind  been  his 
svuwed  frieridit;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  hunr.- 
hier  lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
honours,  rtches,  and  a  kmg  life ;  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  be  took  in  making  hiimtrlf  ein- 
perur :  it  Is  n<it  peniiiited  for  us  to  inqiiird  into  our 
ftituie  deatimp ;  It  is  our  duty  to  eubmit  to  our  fats, 
10  bs  conieaiad  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


deem:  a  parent  may  ha\%  great  inlluence  over  the 
dostiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  10  hUn, 
or  the  principles  he  insiUs  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  Co  sliare  your  de«taay.— DaTVBN. 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  faia  eotirelf 
to  the  want  of  early  liabits  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  empk^, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Riches  and  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  <ec, 
but  tiie  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
Ihtier  prevent  us  from  being  happy  If  we  have  a  con 
tented  temper ; 

To  labour  Is  the  lot  of  man  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

Pops 
Criminals  mast  await  the  doem  of  an  earthly  Judge; 
but  aH  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doem  which  la 
prepared  for  ihcm  at  the  awftil  day  of  Jadgeaient ; 
Oh !  grant  mei  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doos^ 
All  lean  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.— Pore. 
It  is  the  daatsKf  of  some  men  to  be  always  cbaaging 
their  plan  of  life ;  It  is  but  too  frequently  the  fats  of 
authors  to  labour  for  Uie  benefit  of  mankind,  and  (o 
reap  nothing  for  theroselvos  but  poverty  and  n«lect  \ 
it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few,  to  eqjoy  what  they  them- 
selves consider  a  eompeiency. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destwy  and  dosltaafioa  are  used  for  the  thing 
destined;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  mau'a 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  Is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  In  the  walk 
of  life ;  destination  Is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular: 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  deetiny,  so  every  tra- 
veller has  bis  particular  destinatiem.  Destiny  is  alto- 
gether set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  deter- 
mhie,  though  be  may  influence  Uie  destiny  of  anoitier : 
destination  la,  however,  the  specifick  act  of  mi  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the  des- 
Itay  of  a  man  10  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  desliaataon, or  tliat  of  his  children:  It  !■ 
a  consoling  refieciion  that  the  deetinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  In  the  hands  of  One  wiio 
both  can  and  will  overrate  them  to  our  advamace  if  we 
place  full  relianoe  In  Him: 

At  the  pH  of  Acheroa 
Meet  one  P  th*  morning ;  thither  be 
Will  come  to  know  his  dMltay^r-SiiAKaPBAKS. 
In  the  destination  of  chlMren  for  their  several  profts- 
sions  or  callinn. it  isof  importance  to  consult  tlieir  par- 
ticular tuni  of  mind,  as  well  as  inclinatkm;  *Moore*b 
original  dssthiafxon  appears  to  have  been  for  trade '  > 
JoiiNsoa. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final  ofi- 
alon  or.  decision  whfeh  Is  lo  Influence  the  fate  of  aa 
object ;  condemn,  from  damnum  a  loss,  is  to  pass  such  a 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  ia  a  wiatfon  from  daiaaKsi,  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sfntenee  is  the  generick,  the  two  others  specifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  Juridical  as  weH 
as  the  moral  sense ;  doosi  Is  enipk>yed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  Juridical  sense,  sentence  Is  IndcA- 
nite;  eondflna  Is  definite:  a  criminal  may  be  seiiieuced 
lo  a  niiid  or  severe  punishment;  he  Is  always  con^ 
demned  to  that  which  is  severe ;  he  is  otnteneed  to  Im- 
piisoiiment,  or  transportaiion,  or  death:  he  Is  coa- 
demned  to  the  galleys,  to  transportaiiun  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  In  like  manner  dls- 
tiiiguislied.  To  eentenes  is  a  softer  term  than  lo  eonr 
demn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  dooM.  Sentence  appliea 
t(»  inanimate  obJ«t;ts ;  condemM  and  dooM  only  to  per 
sons  or  that  which  in  ^moiial.  An  autiior  b  sentenced 
by  the  decision  of  ilie  publick  to  sufler  neRluct ;  a  thing 
Is  stntmeea  •^  be  thrown  away  which  in  e»ie«  nicd  as 
worthleis;  we  may  be  cMidssnwd  to  hear  thepratiiyof 
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a  loquacloua  pereon ;  we  irAy  be  doamgd  to  spend  our 
live*  in  penury  and  wretcliedneM.  Hentenee,  particu- 
larly when  employed  as  a  noun,  may  even  be  iavour- 
al>le  to  Uie  intereeis  of  a  person ;  condemn  la  always 
prejudicial,  either  lo  his  interest,  hiacorafon,  or  Ills  re- 
puiaiioii ;  doom  is  always  destiucilve  of  his  happiness, 
itls  Uiai  which  always  runs  most  counter  to  the  wislies 
of  an  individual,  it  is  of  Importance  for  an  autbur, 
that  a  criticli  should  pronounce  a  favourable  #eiit«u:«  on 
his  works ;  » Lei  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works ; 
that  by  them  we  may  pan  aentence  upon  his  doctiines. 
— ATTaRBORY.  But,  in  the  signification  of  a  tenUnee 
nassed  by  a  judae,  it  Is,  when  absolutely  uken,  always 
Inabad  sense ;  •  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet 
Joins  this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  Uiey  offere<l  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their 
judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced  their  sm- 
t«j«'e.'-ADDisoK.  Immoral  writers  are  JusUy  eon- 
denmed  to  oblivion  or  perpetual  iufiimy ;  'Liberty 
(Thomson's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries 
to  read  her  praises,  her  praises  were  esndmasrf  to  har- 
bour spiders  and  gather  dust.'— Johnson.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  doomed  to  experience  ne- 
Clect  in  their  life  time ;  *  Even  the  abridger,  compiler, 
and  translator,  though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.'— Johhsoji. 

A  satienee  and  condemnation  Is  always  the  act  of 
■ome  iierson  or  conscious  agent :  doom  is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  circumstancea.  Tarquln  the  Proud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banished  froin  Borne : 
Begulus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Oterthaginians:  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
have  acqalred  for  them  lasting  hoooora  aOer  their 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 
aUaes,  probably  contracted  (Voin  the  Latin  eadenM 
fidling,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out ; 
fortnme^  in  French  forlMno^  Latin  /ortaao,  from  fore 
chance,  in  Hebrew  SlJl '»  foU  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  before  man- ; 
kind  were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
they  had  an  imaginary  importance  which  lias  now  hap- 

^  Selievers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
aider  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
Boenu  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invbible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn  our- 
eelves.  in  couformliy  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  employ  them 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  them  wiUiout  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their  ordinary  accep- 
tation: »8ome  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  of  cAaaeeas  a  word  of  impious  and  profone  sig- 
BiAcaUon :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make 
any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  thiAr  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  is  a  chance 
or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  prulane- 
nesB,  but  a  great  truth.' —South.  ^  ._  ^    . 

In  this  ordinary  sense,  chance  is  the  generick,  fortune 
und  fate  are  specifick  terms :  Aance  applies  to  all  things 
versonal  or  otherwise:  fortune  and  faU  are  moeUy  said 
♦f  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  nor  deaigns:  neither 
knowledge  nor  intention  is  attributed  to  it;  lis  events 
ara  uncertain  and  variable; 

Ckanee  aids  their  daring  with  anhop'd  success. 

Fhrtwns  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  attribute  to  It  an  Intention  witliout  discernment ;  it 
is  said  to  be  blind ;  » We  should  learn  that  none  but  in- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  AHthlngs  from  without  are  but  borrow««d. 
What  fortune  gives  us  la  not  ouri,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.'— Stbble.  Fate  forme  plans 
aoAchaiiM  of  eaoMi;  Inlflotloii,  kaowledfa,  ud  power 


are  attrlbotad  to  it:  Us  views  an  fixed.  Its  reaulla  dt- 

cisive ; 

Since  faU  divides  then,  since  I  roust  lose  thee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh !  suffer  me. 
Thus  languiBbIng,  tlius dying,  to  ap|iroach  thee; 
And  Bigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.— TaArr. 
A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  no 
express  object  to  determine   his  choice  one  way  or 
other;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gcu  the  thing  he  wishes;  his  fate  wills  it,  if 
he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
tended. .     ^ 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  oOener 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability :  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good /ortims; 
it  Is  the  faU  of  some  men  to  fall  la  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  Is 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  iheir  use 
must  spring  from- an  overscrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  boree  to  direct  me  in  the  road  I  tak« 
to  London,  1  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  U  I  lake 
the  right  instead  of  the  left;  if  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
my  good  fortune  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  another ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  tlie  same  road 
repeattsdiy,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  is  my  faU  to 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  1  go  to 
London. 

CHANCE,  PEOBABILITT. 

Chance  slgnifles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
probabilitif,  in  French  probabiliti^  Latin  prohabiUtoMt 
from  frobabiUe  and  proho  to  prove,  signifies  tlie  quality 
of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made  ^ood. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events;  but  the  ehance  Is  either  for  or 
against,  the  frobabUUy  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chanea 
is  but  a  degree  of  probabUitif ;  there  may  in  this  latter 
cai«e  be  a  chanee  where  there  is  no  probability.  A 
chance  aflfords  a  ponibility ;  many  chances  are  requisite 
to  ronstituto  AprobabUi^. 

What  has  been  once  nay,  under  similar  circum 
stances,  be  again ;  for  that  titere  Is  a  chance  ;  what  has 
fkllen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he  has  a 
chance  in  his  favour ;  but  In  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  ^rofrafriiitv  of  success,  where  a  man  does  not 
unite  industry  with  Integrity ; 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  eksacs, 

By  turns  they  quit  their  groumi,  by  turns  advance. 

Drtdrx. 

Chance  cannot  be  calculated  npon :  It  is  apt  to  produce 
disappointment:  probabUitu  Justifies  hope;  It  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  '"There  never  appear,"  says 
Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  ffenlus  in  an  age, 
but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
them.'*  It  is  happy  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  ihbi 
union  there  is  no  prob^ilUy.* — Jobmsok. 


CHANCE,  HAZARD. 
Chance  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  precedhiff  article , 
hazard  conies  from  tlie  oriental  tar  and  tzar,  signifying 
any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particularly  the  dice 
used  in  chance  games,  which  is  called  by  the  Italiam 
zaro,  and  by  the  Spaniards  atar. 

Both  these  terms  are  einploved  to  mark  the  course  of 
ftiture  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the  human 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience:  but  the  designs 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  chance  or 
Aaxard.  Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
more  commonly  the  former;  haiard  Is  always  unfa- 
vourable :  it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There  is  a 
chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing:  there  is  a  hazard  of 
toeing.  In  most  speculations  the  cAancc  of  succeeding 
scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of  losing ; 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

BHAKSPBARa. 

'  Tboogh  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
mtHSotm  of  tlM  nbd,  yd  Um  declaratton  of  then 
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Kmujrd».* — South. 


which  alone  brind  Uw  repute,  to  mbject  to  athouMnd    eoontriea  put  themBelvet  1a  the  way  of  ondenoinf 
*-*'^'^ '—**""*  j»«ra#  both  by  Bco and  land; 

From  that  dire  deluge  tbrough  tbe  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  auch  varlouBj»m2«  past, 
At  laateecaped,  to  Latlum  we  repair.— Drtdbn. 

The  same  diedncUon  exists  l)etweentbe  epithets  tliat 
are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends;  it  is  perOout  for  a  traveller  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  Africa:  it  is  hatardout  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experimeots  in  matters  of 
policy  or  governmcot  are  always  dangere%»  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  great. 
Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  doMgWoua^  wretched 
state.— Jkntms. 

A  Journey  through  deserts  that  ore  infested  with  beasts 

of  preyls^srt^onf; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  firom  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  pasing  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  eides ; 
But^sn'toiw  th'  attempt— Somxrvills. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate 
means  is Aazardvu* ;  'The  previous Meps  being  token, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  this  Aoxord^iM  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the 
dlsembarkatiim,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enenqy  *  - 
Smoixit. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Muzard  signifi^^  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
risk  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque^  the  Italian 
rischio^  and  the  Siwuiish  rieago,  and  has  been  Airther 
trwfd  by  Meursius  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  f^nv 
fortune  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote  derivation  is 
uncertain ;  venture  Is  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainty  of  the  event;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent;  to  rink 
implies  a  choice  of  alternatives ;  to  venture,  a  calcula- 
tion and  balance  of  probabilities:  one  hazards  and 
risks  und«>r  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
sertion does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
sTight  gronnds ;  chances  are  rather  against  him  thaa  for 
him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous ; 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Drtbem. 
He  who  risks  a  battle  does  It  often  fW>m  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  egirtls,  although  the  event 
is  dubi(}us,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction ;  '  If  the  adventurer  risques  honour,  he  risques 
more  ihaii  the  knight* — Hawkksworth.  He  who 
ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it  from  a  love 
of  gain ;  he  flaueni  himself  with  a  favoursble  event, 
and  acquires  bcldneesftom  the  prospect ;  '  Socrates,  in 
his  disoourw  before  his  death,  says,  be  did  not  know 
whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
hethnnght  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  It  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these  holies.'— Til- 

tOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  fbw  circumstances  to  Justify  us 
in  hazarding :  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

iJmngert  In  French  danger,  comes  from  tbe  Latin 

damnum  a  kws  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 


loss ;  peril.  In  French  peril,  comes  from  psree,  which 
signiOeti  either  to  go  over,  or  to  pertoh,  and  periculum^ 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  is  undergone ;  de- 


signating a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  rain ;  hazard  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article 

The  idea  of  chance  or  nncerulnty  to  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  hazard  may  simply  respect  the  Ion  of  a  good ;' 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  fVom  the  hope  of  good :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  ^hazard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  hatard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  iu  order  to  disengage 
Mniself  from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  thiB  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his 
nfe;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
dtill  be  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  hazard  In  the  war  they  shnred. 

Drvob!!. 

Dfngers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordl- 
Bary ;  they  meet  us  If  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ; 

Frond  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.— Popk. 

Perils  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary ;  we  must 
goout  of  our  coune  to  expose  ourselves  to  them :  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  life  as  In  the  most  busy  and  tumuluinus, 
&  to  the  lot  of  man  to  b«  surrounded  by  danger ;  he  has 
nothinc  which  he  Is  not  in  danger  of  losing ;  and  knows 
of  nntliing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  suffering :  tlie 
nariaer  and  the  travdtor  who  go  in  search  of  unknown 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen^  that  to,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  to  to  ehanet 
(v.  Ckanee,fertune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species ;  what- 
ever ehnnees  happens,  but  not  vice  versd.  Happen  re- 
specte  all  events  without  including  any  collateral  idea ; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  Idea  of  the  cause 
and  ord«  of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  happens, 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  particu- 
larly, and  out  of  the  order ;  whatever  ehanees  happens 
althgether  without  concert.  Intention,  and  often  wiUKHit 
relation  to  any  other  thiiig.  Aocioeilta  hinpen  dally 
which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent;  thenewspa> 
pars  contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  In  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  hamtens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  thinffi  beyond  our  care. 

Drtviii. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  ehanees  to  fUl  In  their  hearing;  *  An  idiot 
ehaneing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  Idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour 
without  the  belp  of  It.'— Adoisom. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

.Occident,  In  French  accident,  Latin  aeeidens,  parti- 
ciple of  ocetdo  to  happen,  compounded  of  oe  or  od  and 
cado  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  (klling  out;  chance  («. 
Okance,  fortune.) 

Jicdtlent  is  said  of  things  that  have  been ;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  he.  That  to  an  accident  which  to 
done  without  intention  :  that  is  a  chance  which  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  ihe  use  of  means.  It  is  an  accident 
wlien  a  h<iuse  fblls :  it  to  a  chance  when  and  how  It 
may  fbll ;  '  That  litUe  accident  of  Alexander's  toking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption  of  hto 
march :  and  that  Interruption  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  that  founded  the  tliird  monarchy  of  the 
world/ — South.  *  Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.* — South. 

.Occidents  cannot  be  prevented:  ehtmces  cannot  be 
calculated  upon,  .accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  ttiey  mostly  occasion  mischief;  chances 
give  rise  to  hope :  they  often  produce  disappointmeia  * 
it  to  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 
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ACCIDENT,  CONTIKGBNCY,  CASUALTY. 

Jluident  ugnlfia  ilie  Mme  u  in  the  preceding  aiti- 
ele;  MmUngencg^  In  Freocta  cMUtivaK*,  Latin  cMUnr 
gens,  participle  of  evniingo^  coiupouuded  of  cmi  and 
tango  to  loucb  one  auuthor,  ■ignifles  the  falling  out  or 
bappetuiig  together ;  or  tlie  thing  thai  happens  in  con 
ittiictlun  with  ancitlier;  eantaltg^  In  Preiwh  eanutlU, 
front  the  Latin  eatuaU*  and  emdo  to  fall  or  happen,  sig- 
nUce  wlwl  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

These  words  uiiply  whatever  takes  place  Independ- 
Mtly  of  oar  Intentions.  JlccidenU  express  more  than 
eonttneandm;  tiM  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  cansa  and  eonaeqiiences ;  the  latler  rasped  colla- 
teral actions,  or  circuiusiances  apiiended  to  events; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circunisiances.  ^cci- 
iemu  are  frequently  uccanioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingmcies  by  uivial  mistakes;  but  casualties  uc 
altoioiher  Independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  aeeident;  onr 
situation  In  a  carriaie,  at  the  time,  is  a  c4mttngeney, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  iem  hurt;  the 
pawing  of  auy  one  at  the  time  is  a  casuait^.  We  are 
all  exposed  to  the  nuMt  calamitous  accidents  ;  '  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurtty,  and  to  know 
what  aecidenu  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  lias  given 
birth  ta  many  ridicutous  arts  and  inventions.*— Addi- 
son. The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends 
tfpon  a  thousand  e^tmgsneies;  'Nothing  less  than 
infinite  wbdoni  can  have  an  absoiuie  command  over 
fortune ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
«fls  Is  hy  no  meam  equal  to  fortahous  events,  and  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosccotfcin  of 
our  afflilrs.'— Addison.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  be  thwarted  by  easuaUies,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  prevent ;  *  Men  are  exposed  Id  more  eatnallies 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea  voyages,  with  several  dan- 
fHWM  trades  aad  professkma.— Adduor. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  CON- 
TINGENT. 

JtceidaMtai  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
■cddent  (r.  jSceident) :  inddentali  (Wmi  incident,  hi 
LaUn  imsidens  and  imeido  or  m  and  eodo  to  fall  upon, 
figaifles  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casmai  after 
CbB  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty;  and  eontingemtj 
after  the  manner  of  a  oontlngency. 

Aeeidmtal  is  opposed  lo  wtiat  is  designed  or  planned, 
'meidental  to  what  is  premodltated,  casual  to  what  Is 
constant  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite  and 
Ued.  A  mc^iiig  may  be  accidental,  an  expression 
ineidentalj  a  look,  expression,  fcc.  casual,  an  expense  or 
clrcmnstance  contingent.  We  do  nut  expect  what  is 
aeeidental ;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard  against  what 
is  trnddsntal ;  we  do  not  lieed  what  is  easual ;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  Is  centingsnt.  Many  of  the 
most  Autunate  and  Important  occunenoes  in  our  lives 
are  sccidcaiai;  many  remarks,  scamimly  tnsidsiitai, 
do  In  reality  coocaai  a  settled  Intent,  *Thi«  book  foU 
aeeidentally  Into  the  hands  of  one  who  bad  never  seen 
It  before.*— Addison.  *Tbe  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  figuratively  classed  nnder  the  several  charac- 
ters of  those  maladies  which  are  inadsntal  to  the 
body.*— (vUMBKRLAND.  A  casual  remark  In  the  course 
•  of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a  stronger  im 
pression  ou  the  minds  of  children  than  the  OMst  elo- 
quent and  impremive  discourse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
'  Savage  lodged  as  much  hy  accidsni  and  passed  the 
Bight  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at 
night  to  any  casual  wanderers.'— Johnson.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  Lobe  prepared  for  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  nia^  meet  with  to 
Interfere  with  our  arrangements;  '  We  see  how  a  con- 
tingent  event  bafitos  maa*s  knowledfe  and  evades  Ids 
power.'— SoirrH. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTUBE,  OCCUH- 

RENCE. 
£«««<,  in  Latin  enenius,  participle  of  snvsnas  to 
come  out,  sjgnilies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidtns,  from  tiiei^,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(».  AccidenUMt\ ;  adventure,  fiom  the  Latin  sifoento  to 
come  to,  signines  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one ;  occur- 
rrnce^  from  the  Lalm  scenrrs,  signifies  that  which 
runs  or  comes  in  the  way. 


These  terms  are  expwariw  of  wtal  puns  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  sole  slgniflcattoa  of  the  term 
event ;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessary  Weas:  an  incident  is  a  personal  event: 
an  accident  an  unpleasant  snomt;  an  sdoeii^iirs  an 
extraordinary  event;  an  oeeurrenee  an  ordinary  or  do 
mrsiick  event :  event  in  its  ordinary  and  unlimited  ac 
ceptation  excludes  tlie  idea  of  chance;  accident  ex- 
cludes tlial  of  design ;  incidsnt,  adventure,  aud  eccar- 
rence,  are  applicable  in  boUi  cases. 

£reiits  aflect  nations  and  communities  as  well  as 
individuals:  »i»«d«itsand  adventures  aflSiCl particular 
individuals;  accidents  and  ocashrences  aflect  persona 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  IndividuaUy  or  col- 
lectively :  the  making  of  peace,  the  kws  of  a  batik*,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  evenU ;  a  marriage 
or  a  death  are  douiestlck ewesti ;  'These  events,  the 
permiMion  of  which  seems  to  accuse  bbi  goodne« 
now,  may,  In  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mag- 
nilV  his  goodness  and  exalt  Ids  wisdom.'— Addisok. 
The  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of 
an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  Interest  fl>r  the 
parties  concerned ;  *I  have  laid  befoie  >ou  only  smafl 
incidenU  seemingly  fnvotous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.'— 
fSTxaLB.  All  escape  from  shipwreck,  aa  cncoanlOT 
with  wUd  beastsor  savages,  are  adoentureo  whkh  indl 
vidnals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  Co  hear; 
Pot  I  must  tove,  and  am  resolv*d  to  try 
My  fhte,  or  falling  In  the  adventure,  die.— Drtveit. 
A  fire,  the  fall  of  a  bouse,  the  breaking  of  a  limb  are 
accidents  or  occnrrences ;  a  robbery  or  tlie  death  of  indi- 
viduals are  properly  occurrences  which  aflford  subjects 
for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  tiie  reader; 
'I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Mnumigne  mentloa 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  tlie  •eenrreneat 
that  happened  from  one  Keneration  of  that  house  to  au 
other  were  recorded.*— ^aai*. 

Bvent,  when  used  for  hidlviduals,  la  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incidsnL  The  settlement 
nf  a  young  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  emptoj 
ment,  or  tlie  taking  a  wife,  are  evenU,  but  not  ineidents  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  too  setting  out  on  a  lournev  or 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  bouse  or  the  despatch  of 
a  vesse*.  are  eharacicrixed  asinctdeitts  and  not  events. 
It  ir  /hrtlMr  to  be  observed  that  tncidsnt,  enesA,  and 
•eeir  enoe  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  mpposed 
really  b>lwppeo:  ineidents  and  odMntures  are  oftea 
fictitious;  in  this  case  the  ineidsnt  cannot  be  loo  im- 
portant, Dor  ibe  adoentuTs  too  marvelloas.  HisIoit 
records  the  eoents  of  nathws ;  playa  requiro  to  be  ftill  of 
incident  in  order  to  render  them  Interesting;  'No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.*— Drydbn.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  adventures  which  they  describe;  '  To 
make  an  episode,  **  take  any  remaining  adventmrsvt 
your  forwier  enllectlon,**  In  which  you  couM  no  way 
Invdve  yoar  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  seetd«H(tfaat  waa 
too  good  10  be  thrown  awav.'— Pom.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  puMkk  with  fnformatlOB  rsspecttag 
dally  I 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  PACT. 

Cireumistance,  hi  Latin  eireumstantia,  ftom  drcftm 
and  sto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  it  OS  its  accident;  intident  signifies  the  same  aa 
befof« ;  /act.  In  Latin  factwn,  participle  ct  facto  lo  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

dreumst^ncs  Is  a  genetal  term ;  inddent  and  fact 
are  spc'cies  of  eireumsUnees,  Incident  is  what  hap- 
pens ;  fact  Is  what  is  done ;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  etnnrsutoacsf 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  its  nature.  Every  tiling  that 
moves  and  operates  Is  exposed  to  inetdeiils,  efims  are 
produced,  results  foltow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about  I  these  are  inddenis  :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  It  produces  Is  done  or  Is  the  fact  : 
when  the  artlflcer  performs  any  work  of  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  hut  on  the  excellence  of  hh  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  bis  nitiid, 
the  place  whtsre  he  Works,  with  a  variety  of  other  ctr- 
cumstances  whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing  aoy 
I  tiling  masterly.    Newspapers  abound  with  the  various 
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vu$dmiM  wUcb  oeear  In  the  animal  or  tbe  Tegetalile 
world,  aoona  of  which  are  surprising  and  sincular ;  they 
likewise  ecmtain  a  number  o(  faetg  which  serve  lo 
pveaeot  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity. 

OVewutoacelsas  often  employed  with  regard  to  the 
operaikxn  of  things,  In  which  case  it  Is  most  ana- 
lofoas  IB  meiitnt  and  fuet :  it  may  then  be  employed 
fhr  tbe  whole  affliir,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  distinctly  considered.  InddenU  and  facta  either 
«re  mrewmatoncet^  or  have  cirewngUauMM  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  In  any  particular 
part  of  a  field  Is  for  the  agrieolturlst  a  singular  ctrewsf 
9tmme»  or  Aief  dsat ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  surpris- 
ing if  aaoclatcd  with  unusual  sterility  In  other  parts 
of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a /set  or  a 
cdrcMMteaes ;  its  atrocity  may  m  aggravated  by  tlie 
■uider  of  the  Injured  parties;  the  aavsgeness  of  the 
ferpetrelors,  and  a  variety  of  eirtwiuUmtet. 

Orcwmttmne*  comprehends  In  its  signifleatkm  wfaat« 
ever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing :  *■  Yoa  very 
often  hear  p^ple  after  a  story  has  been  told  with  some 
entertainiiw  dreumstmnce*^  tell  It  again  with  parti- 
cnlan  that  destroy  tbe  lest*— Stkblb.  Incident  carries 
with  It  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  anv  thing;  *  It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence in  iu  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  tbe 
beautiful  connexion  between  incident*  which  lie  widelv 
separate  in  time.*— Anoisoii.  Fact  includes  in  it 
nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done  :  '  In  describing 
the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many  instances 
ftom  tbe  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related /scCa  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  them.'— RuBERTsoii.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  eircnnutaneee  and  incidents  without  any 
/kct,  when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to  have  happened :  It  is  necenary  fur 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident^  but  no  /octt, 
In  order  to  render  it  Interesting ;  history  should  contain 
nothing  bat  faeU,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

CIBCUMBTANCE,  BITUATION. 

OrrmsMfMM  signifies  tbe  same  as  in  the  preceding 
arUcle;  ntMOtibn,  In  French  titnation^  comes  flrom  the 
Latin  st(««,  and  the  Hebrew  t\)lff  to  plaee,  rignifying 
what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Cireumatamee  is  lo  aituutian  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  drenmataneea  cooetitate  a  aitmation;  a  ailuatian 
isanaoregaieof  etrcttflMtaaces.  A  person  is  safal  to  be 
lo  errtrnmatamcea  of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  for  bla  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  eaqr 
tUwaHafn  when  nothing  mdsts  to  create  nneaatneaa. 

armmatanra  respects  that  which  externally  afibcis 
qb;  jit«el«#n  hi  employed  both  for  the  outward  taraan^ 
aUmcea  and  tbe  Inward  feelingk  Tlieattcoassof  any 
nndertaklns  depends  greatly  on  tbeeiixmmatameaa  under 
which  it  la  Degim ;  <  As  for  Ihe  ass's  behaviour  in  sueb 
nice  droMulaacest  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutraUty  to  the  two  bundles  of  bay,  I 
riiall  not  neaiune  to  detennlne.'— Aooiaoii.  The  par- 
tknlar  aatuatian  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
his  words  or  actions ;  *  We  are  not  at  present  hi  a 
proper  sttaatwii  to  Judge  of  theeoanells  by  which  Provi- 
'  ^' — AnniBoii. 


dECCmSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,  MINUTE. 
CircamaUaUint,  ftom  ctraMuteaes,  BignifieB  con- 
r;  jMrticalor,  InFrencluartt- 
tniur,  liom  tne  woni  vorcicls,  Blgnifles  consisting  of 
particles;  aicaiUs,  in  French  amwis,  L«tin 
participle  of  nunna  to  diminish,  al^iiileB 


redoced  to  a  very  small  point 
QroMUtamtM/  expresses  less  than  ^orfteaiar,  and 

that  less  than  mhmta.  A  ciremmatmntuU  account  con* 
1  leading  evenla ;  a  pmrtimUr  aoeouitt  Ineludes 
!veitt  and  movement  however  trivial;  a  minuta 


aeeoont  omita  notiiing  asto  person,  time,  place,  figure, 
form,  and  every  other  trivial  drcwmntanea  conneclaa 
with  tbe  eventSL'  A  narrative  may  be  drcamutantialy 
partietUarf  or  mimmU ;  an  Inquiry,  investigation,  or  de- 
aeripHon  may  be  particular  or  wmattf,  a  detail  may  be 
An  event  or  occnrrenoe  may  be  y«rffe«2ar,  a 
We  may 


be  generally  satisfied  with  a  ctrenawlaatfai  aoeount  of 
ordinarv  events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  fuohnss 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much  jrorttcuianiy  or  mt- 
nntenaaa;  'Thomson's  wide  ezpausk>n  of  genuial 
views  and  hisenunieraiion  of  circmnstanlial  variciicH, 
would  liave  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  Uio 
ft^uent  Intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  mx*.'* 
sary  eflbctsof  the  rhyme.* — Johnson.  '  I  am  extremely 
troubled  at  tbe  return  of  your  deafness ;  you  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  tlie  accounts  of  your  health  to  me.' — 
PopK.  When  Pope's  letters  were  published  atid 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fact^  and  \*'r 
sons  either  then  living  or  not  vet  forgotten,  they  niaj  be 
supposed  to  have  ft>und  readers,  but  as  tbe  facts  were 
flUHKte,  and  the  charactera  little  known,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent' 
ment.'— JoBitWR. 


tKr«,  m  LiBun  eotyunatwa^  rrom  eamanga 
Bther,  signifies  tbe  Joining  together  of  clrcum* 
rt«M,  in  l.atin  eriaiat  Greek  aplois  a  Judse- 
iifles  in  an  extended  sense  whatever  decides 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
Conjuncture^  in  Latin  camjunaturoy  fhmi  eamfanga 

to  Join  together, !"--''''"•'' --^-^-r- 

stances ;  mm, 
ment,  signifies  i 
or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  emptoyed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  bv  the  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a 
Joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  cfrcumstanrfB 
tending  towards  tlie  same  end ;  *  Everv  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.*— Addison. 
A  criaia  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  afifair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  diange ; 
Thought  he,  this  Is  the  lucky  bout. 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
This  criaia  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  BmrLBa. 
A  eoi^functure  may  be  favourable,  a  criaia  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  eoinuncture  which  pro 
mtarv  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  mtroduction  of  a  fa 
vourite  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  perseve 
ranee  of  AliVed  tlw  Great,  at  one  important  eriata  of  hiv 
reign,  saved  Enghmd  from  destruction. 

EUGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necemity  is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  algnih' 
cation  of  these  terms :  the  former,  ftom  the  Latin  ext>* 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands  ;■  and  tlic 
latter,  from  SBMT^,  10  arise  oat  of,  denotea  what  risen 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exifcncf  is  more  common,  but  lem  pressing ;  the 
eaurgancjf  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes  leaa 
ft^equentiv :  a  prudent  traveller  w|U  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  tlw  exiganciea 
of  his  Journey;  andlncaseof  ansaMr^sncywilfraiher 
borrow  of  liis  ftlendathan  riak  his  property;  'Savage 
was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day 
hunted  by  ballifik.  In  this  axigema  be  once  more  found 
aftiend  wbosbeliered  him  in  bis  liouse.*— Jobmson. 
When  it  WBB  fonneriy  the  faBhIon  to  husband  a  lie 
and  to  tramp  it  np  In  aome  extraordinary  cai«ryr«iicy.  It 
generally  did  execution ;  but  at  present  every  man  li 
on  liiB  guard.*— Addibor. 


ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 
Tbeaa  terms  mark  a  dtapoatlkMi  to  engage  In  that 
which  is  extraordlnarv  and  hasardooB:  but  enterpria- 
ingf  from  anUerriaa  (v.  ^ttampt)^  is  connected  with 
the  nndentanding;  and  advanhroua^  ftom  advantwra, 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  ebarncteristick  of  the  passions. 
The  antarpriaing  eharaeter  concdvea  great  projects, 
and  pQiBttea  ol^eeiB  that  are  dlOcult  to  be  obtained ; 
tbe  advanturoua  character  is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  la  new,  and  piaeing  hbnself  in  dangeroua 
and  unuaual  sltuatfona.  An  antarpriaing  spirit  befongB 
to  the  oommander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation ; 
an  adeentersus  disposition  is  sometimes  to  he  ftnind  In 
men  of  low  degree^  bat  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
to  knighta;  BoUnmn  Crusoe  waa  a  man  of 


At  land  and  sea,  In  many  a  dooMftil  fight 
Waa  never  known  a  more  advanturoua  Msht, 
Who  oftener  drew  hia  sword,  and  alwayB  for  the  right 
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Peter  the  Great  pcMegsed,  In  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterprising  geniufl;  *Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  Jcing's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 

Bri«nn  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recover^  his 
berty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
priting  eenius  to  attempt  some  great  action.*— Hums. 
Enterprising  charLCterlzea  persons  only:  but  adoen- 
turoMs  ia  also  applied  to  thlnfi,  to  signify  containing 
mdventures ;  aa  a  journey,  or  a  voyase,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous ;  also  In  the  sense 
of  Jiazardoua; 

But  U  is  enough 
In  this  late  M^^advenVrou*  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 

TUOMSOM. 

TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 

These  terms  agree  In  senae,  but  differ  In  appUcatinn. 
To  kold  (o.  To  koldj  keep)  Is  the  familiar  term  employed 
only  for  material  objects ;  eontainj  in  French  contenir^ 
Latin  contineo^  compounded  of  eon  and  teneo,  signifying 
to  Iceep  together  in  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
use.  being  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual' objects. 

To  hold  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  enclosed  or 
open :  to  contain  is  to  fill  an  enclosed  space;  hence  it  is 
that  these  words  may  both  be  ap'i^ed  to  the  same  ob> 
Jects     A  casic  ia  said  to  koldy  or  in  more  [lolished  lan- 

5uage  it  is  itaid  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
i  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  numl>er  of  persons ; 
a  rodm  holds  a  given  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  house  or 
city  contains  its  inhabitants.  Hold  is  applied  figura- 
tively and  in  poetry  in  a  similar  sense ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  tmth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Drydbn. 
Contain  Is  applied  in  Its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 
material  objects ; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
or  all  perfection,  which  the  worlcroanshlp 
Of  tieav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.— Ford: 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNiaS. 

Capaeitf  is  the  abstract  of  efi^az,  receiving  or  apt  to 
hold,  and  Is  therefoie  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies :  capaciousness  is  the  abstract  of  capacious^  and 
Is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  eapacitf 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  panadousness  of  a  rdom. 

Capacity  is  an  indeflnitc  term  simply  designating  fit- 
ness to  hold  or  receive;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  hirge.  Measuring  the  eapacitf 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration :  the 
tapaciousnsss  of  rooms  Is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
Tnev  are  niarlced  by  the  same  distinction  In  their  moral 
application :  men  are  born  with  various  capacities ; 
some  are  remarlcable  for  the  capaeiousnsss  of  their 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN.  INCLUDE. 

Cow^rise,  through  the  French  eompris,  participle  of 
tomprendrs,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
(«.  G»si|rr«A«a«fv«) ;  ombracs^  in  French  emhrassor, 
fknm  em  or  n»  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  in  the  arms;  contain  has  the  same  signiflcation 
as  in  the  preceding  article ;  tneludSf  in  Latin  imclmda, 
eompouaded  of  m  and  elmdo  or  clouds^  signifies  to  shut 
In  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  tbinfi  eowipriss  or  iiiciiule;  things  only 
eomprehend,  embraeSy  and  contain :  a  person  comprises 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space ;  he 
ineludss  one  thing  within  another :  an  author  eomprtses 
his  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  tV 
elites*  in  It  a  variety  of  Interetllng  particulars. 

When  thlnn  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehemd, 
and  embraesy  nave  renrd  to  the  asgregate  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent :  tuctatfc,  to  the  Indlviduai  things  which 
fonn  the  whole :  coa^am,  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  individual,  being  in  fhct  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
•ppUcatkm  than  aoy  of  (be  otters.    Oraipnft  and 


contain  are  nsed  either  in  the  proper  or  the  fignratlfv 
sense ;  comprehend^  embrace^  and  include^  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  only :  a  slock  comprises  a  variety  of  aiticlea; 
a  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole  !■ 
comprised  wltliln  a  small  compaias: 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comorisef 
What  greatness  in  the  high-raised  folly  lies! 

Bbwrll. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars;  laws  comr 
prehond  a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions;  terms  cMiprs- 
hend  a  certain  meanings  *That  particular  scheme 
which  eomprekee^ds  the  social  virtues  may  jive  employ- 
ment to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  Mation  of  life.*— 
Anmsoii.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topicka; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  sstirsces  a  variety 
of  objecia; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Mecenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  vpace 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  na^roes.— DaTSSir. 

A  house  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  elnr 
contains  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  contains  much 
useful  matter;  a  society  contains  very  many  individu- 
als; *  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  thin  world  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.* — Strklb.  A  society  includes  none  but  per 
sons  of  a  certain  claos ;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
class ;  *  The  universal  axiom  In  which  all  couijilaisance 
Is  included  is,  that  no  man  should  give  any  preferents 

to  Wm-f^y.*— JOIIKSON. 

Their  amis  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
efiectsof  most  savages ;  ail  the  moral  law  of  a  Clirisiiaa 
is  comprised  under  the  word  charity:  Sweden  compre- 
hends Finland  and  Lapland :  London  Is  said  to  contain 
above  a  million  of  inhabitants:  bills  of  mortality  are 
made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  only 
such  persons  as  die  of  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses will  always  Ikll  short  of  his  estimate  who  does 
not  nuilude  the  minor  contingenclea  which  usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  hi  here  worthy  of  oh;<ervatlon,  that  In  the  last  two 
examples  fhmi  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  eompro- 
hend  and  comprise  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  eonuun  and 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Oomprehensivs  respects  quantlQr,  extensive  regards 
space ;  that  Is  comprdkensioe  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  inin  a  wide  field :  a  com- 
preheneive  view  of  a  subject  includes  all  branches  of 
It :  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute 
details :  the  comprehensive  Is  associated  with  tlie  con- 
cise ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  compreheneioe  survey  of  any 
subject;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  exteneivelf  Into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Oomprehenstve  Is  employed  only  with  rft«nl  to  In- 
tellectual objects;  *  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprO' 
hensive  Is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
is  wise  Is  slso  honest* — Jobnson.  Extensive  is  used 
both  in  the  properandtheimproper  sense :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  Is  com^ehensive^  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  eenqfrdkenstve :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or  a 
field  of  inquiry  is  extensive;  *The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phmnieians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  sute  In  tlie  ancient 

world.*— -ROBBRTSOK. 

TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
From  the  Latin  inelndo  and  Its  participle 'nielaisM 
are  derived  enclose  and  include  j'^thn  former  to  express 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  Improper  signification :  a 
yard  Is  enclosed  by  a  wail ;  particular  goods  are  fo- 
eluded  In  a  reckoning:  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  enelossi 
In  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  enclosed  within  walls ; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  foca. 
And  them  unawares  bcsldeB  ikt  Seveme  did  enclose 
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Morality  M  well  n  rkith  Is  Htchided  in  Ctiriatimi  ppr-  j 
liecUtiii ;  *  Ttiv  idtta  ui  being  unce  preaent  is  inUwM  In  I 
Uie  idea  of  its  tieiiig  post'— Gaove. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCLOS^. 
Cireumseribe^  from  tlie  Latin  eireum  alioat,  snd 
scribQ  to  write,  marlis  simply  ttie  surrounding  with  a 
llite ;  fnelcie^  fVoiii  the  Latin  inelusHS^  participle  of 
imcimd0,  coiiipouiided  of  in  and  elaudo  to  shut,  marks 
a  specioi  of  ctNitiiieuient 

The  extent  of  a((y  place  is  drswn  out  to  the  eye  by 
a  drctuMcription :  *  Who  can  imagiiio  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  creature  is  to  be  arcmmMcribtd  by  time, 
wbiwe  ilioughis  are  not?*— Adviso]*.  The  extent  of 
a  place  is  Ituiiied  to  a  given  poiut  by  an  emdosmre  ; 
Remember  on  ttiat  happy  coast  to  build, 
Aud  wiUi  a  treoeii  encloat  the  ft>uiU'ul  fleid. 

Dryokj*. 
A  garden  Is  cnvansen'icd  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
inai  Herve  a«  itk  boundaries ;  it  is  enelattd  by  a  wull  or 
fnice.  An  enclotiure  may  serve  to  cireumscribe,  but 
ttmi  which  barely  eireumseriku  wiU  wldom  serve  to 
riuisss. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 

ENCIRCLE. 
Surround,  in  old  French  aurronder^  signifies,  by 
lueaiut  »(  the  iiileusive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  tU 
munU ,  meompaat,  compounded  of  ea  or  m  and  eotn- 
s<u«,?igitifies  to  bring  wiibin  a  certain  coinpaa  formed 
by  a  circle ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the  Laiin  gyruM^ 
and  the  Greek  yvpd(  a  curve,  and  alau  eactrcic,  signify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Sitrr9tind  is  ttie  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
lemM.  which  signify  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
or  indiri^ily .    We  mtky  siurround  an  object  by  standiug 
at  a'rtaiu  distances  all  round  it;  in  this  manner  a 
town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  h»i  tttrrounUed  by 
Oilier  persniis,  tir  an  object  may  be  svrronjuUd  by  en- 
dtidiog  ii  in  every  directiun,  and  at  cveiy  point ;  in  this 
manner  a  garden  is  sHrranM^ed  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  tlie  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom, 
But  cloud  lusteaA,  and  ever-durlng  dark 
Sumtundt  me. — Miltox. 
To  eniompnss  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  Indefiiiile  extent:  the 
earth  is  eaatmpassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  tiie 
atniucphere :  towns  are  eneompasaed  by  walls ; 
Where  Orpiico«  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
IVitJi  beasts  sacsNiipass'd,  and  a  dancing  grove. 
I  Drtobx 

To  ntrvmnd  Is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
wbetlier  square  or  circular,  k>ng  or  sliort ;  but  to  m- 
virmn  and  toenetreU  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  form- 
Inv  a  circle  round  an  object ;  tiius  a  town  or  a  vall*'y 
may  be  emvironed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be 
encircUd  by  trees,  or  tlie  bead  may  be  emeireUd  by  a 
wreath  of  flowen ; 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
£a«tr0a'i.~MiLTON. 
As  in  the  holkiw  breaM  of  Apennlne, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  ndreiing  hills, 
A  iDvrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
8«  fluurtih*d,  bloomint.  and  unseen  by  all, 
Tlie  sweet  Lavinia.— Thomson. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  ««r- 
rsaaied  by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
different  direction  about  us :  thus  a  person  living  in  a 
particaiar  spot  where  he  has  many  friends  may  say  he 
k  Mwrramnded  by  his  friends;  so  likewise  a  particular 
persoQ  may  say  that  he  Is  amrramutsd  by  dangers  and 


t  in  speaktnc  of  man  in  a  general 
we  should  rather  say  he  n  meompaased  by  dangersj 
which  expresses  in  a  much  stronger  manner  our  pecu- 


fies  that  which  Is  contained  wfthln  a  prescribed  line ; 
orb,  in  Latin  tyrbia^  from  orha  to  circum«cribe  wltti  a 
circle^  sNgiiilies  the  thing  that  is  circumscribed ;  glab*, 
in  Latin  globua^  in  all  probability  comes  from  tJie 
Hebrew  7J  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  tliese  terms;  but  the  drcU  is  tliat  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies'  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compaascs;  the  aphara  is  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  lie  formed  according  lo  the  rules  of  geometry 
by  tlie  circumvolution  of  a  drela  round  about  its 
diameter;  hence  the  wliole  frame  of  tlie  world  is 
denominated  a  apkert.  An  arb  is  any  body  which 
describes  a  eire^;  henoe  the  heavenly  bodies  ars 
termed  arba  ; 

Thousands  of  suns  btqrond  each  other  blaze, 
Orba  roil  o*er  arba^  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jkntns. 
A  globe  is  any  noild  body,  the  surfticb  of  which  Is  Id 
every  part  equMiiStant  from  the  centre ;  of  this  de- 
8ci  iptlon  is  the  i''rre8trial  globa. 

The  term  circU  may  be  applied  In  the  improper  sense 
to  any  round  figure,  whicii  is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
foriiied  by  circumserlbiug  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
coneiiiutliig  a  circU :  in  this  manner  a  circU  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persona,  or  by  moral  objects, 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  fVom  fortune*s  bounteous  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  give; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  1  'd  not  be  bound 
'I'n  tread  the  same  dull  drcla  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  eqjoyments  more  sublime. 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jentms. 
To  the  idea  of  drcU  b  annexed  that  of  extent  aroundt 
in  the  significatioii  of  a  spA«re,as  a  aphere  of  aciiviiy, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  natura/ 
b«)dies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublinier  «pAsr«.~JKNTNS 
Holiowneea, as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  arb; 
henoe  we  speak  of  the  srft  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  globa 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  charactertaiick ;  hence  any  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
gUbti 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  the^Ms, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  nature.— Mallet. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Ctrnctt,  in  French  ctreatl,  Latin  ctrcsttas,  participle 
of  etrctimea^  signifies  either  the  act  of  going  round,  or 
the  extent  gone ;  iour  is  but  a  variation  of  turn,  sigiil- 
fyinc  a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling;  rosad 
marks  the  track  rsaad,  or  the  space  gone  raund. 

A  etrcatt  b  made  for  a  sueclfick  end  of  a  serious 
kind;  a  taur  is  always  made  for  pleasure;  a  roua^ 
like  a  eircatt,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A  Jiidse  goes 
hiscireiuC  at  particular  pertods  of  time:  genileiuen, in 
times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  arand  taw: 
tradesmen  have  certain  roaaada  which  they  take  on 
certain  days; 

*T  is  night !  the  season  when  the  happy  take 

Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 

Now  discontented  ghoats  begin  tlielr  rsira^, 

Haunt  rain*d  bnilduisi  a  ' 


CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Ofreis,  In  Latin  ctroilas,  Greek  mkXs;,  in  all  proba- 
Mil/ cornea  from  the  Hebrew  J|tn  >  circle ;  apkera,  in 
Ltfb  i!p*4srs,  Greek  s<^ai^i  ilrom  ntlpa  a  line,  slgni- 


iroundB. 
Otwat» 


We  speak  of  maktog  the  eircuU  of  a  place;  of 
taUna  a  taw  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
raund.  A  efrcatt  is  wide  or  narrow;  a  tour  and  a 
raund  Is  great  or  little.  A  streatt  is  prescribed  as  to 
extent:  a  Coar  is  optional;  arsand  is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.    OtreaiC  la  seldom  used  but  in  a  speciflck 


Th*  unfledgM  commanders  and  the  martial  train, 
Fint  make  the  ciraut  of  the  sandy  plain.— DavoBa 
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Tomr  Is  feMom  fliopk)7«d  bat  In  regard  to  travelling ; 
Goldsmith's  tour  tiirough  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  for  Uiemost  part  on  fooL*— Johnson.  Hound 
may  be  Uken  (iguratively,  as  when  we  stteak  of  going 
one's  round  of  jUeasure;  *■  Savage  bad  projeciod  a  pei^ 
petual  round  or  innocent  pleasure  In  Waiesj  of  which 
be  suspected  uo  interruption  from  pride,  or  ignorance, 
or  brutaiiiy.'— JoHNBOK. 

TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONPINE,  CIKCUM- 
SCKIBE,  KEiSTRICT. 
Bound  comes  frooi  the  verb  bindy  signifying  that 
which  binds  fait  or  close  tii  an  object ;  /imit,  from  the 
Latin  limet  a  landinarli,  signiiies  to  draw  a  line  which 
Is  to  be  the  exieriour  line  or  liinit ;  eonjino  signifies  to 
bring  within  confines  (o.  Border);  circunueribe  has 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  Oir- 
enmacrihe;  reetriet^  In  Latin  reotrietum,  participle  of 
reetringOy  compounded  of  rs  and  etringo^  signifies  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense  of  parting  off  ceruin  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of 
the  earth :  countries  are  hounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  Icingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other; 
Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  bv  Portugal,  on  another 
side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary: 
as  landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  Umite  of  one 
man's  ground  fh>m  another;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  oimverted  into  a 
Umity  to  dkninguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  In  this 
manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has  Umite 
aligned  to  IL  To  coi\fine  is  to  bring  the  limits  cloee 
together ;  to  part  oflTone  space  absolutely  from  another : 
In  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walls. 
To  eirenmseribe  is  literally  to  surround:  in  this  manner 
a  circle  may  eireumeertbo  a  M|uare :  there  is  this  difler- 
ence  Iiowevcr  between  confine  and  eireunseribe,  that 
the  former  denotes  not  only  vixible  Umite,  but  such  as 
may  also  prevent  egrem  and  ingress;  whereas  the 
latter,  which  to  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  Um  ground  on  which  their  improper 
acceptation  rests:  to  bound  Is  an  action  suited  to  the 
nature  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
our  views  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  <tsu't,  confine,  and  cireunucribey  all 
convey  the  Idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised. To  Umit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limit- 
ing things,  or  pereons  being  limiud  by  things,  is  an 
.aflairof  discretion  or  necetisity ;  we  /I'mft  uur  expenses 
because  we  are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  the  same  Idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
to  coi(fined  to  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  to  tbatftmtt  which  it  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  esnfiMss  bimself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  health,  or  he  Is  confined  in 
the  sice  of  hto  houM,  In  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or 
n  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable:  hence 
the  term  einifined  expresses  aim  the  idea  of  the  UmiU 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  imnassableorunchanp- 
aUe.  To  eireumseribe  to  figuratively  to  draw  a  line 
round:  In  tbto  manner  we  are  circumscribed  in  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  to 
brought  within  a  Hne  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  as  all  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
npott  Involantarlly,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
strict, which  simply  expresMs  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will:  ymvmrestrieUon  when  we  linta  and  con- 
Ibte,  but  we  may  rsstriei  without  ttmiting  or  confin- 
ing :  to  UmU  and  sshjIim  are  the  acts  of  things  upon 
peraow,  or  persona  npon  poraons ;  bat  restrict  is  only 
the  act  of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or 
sonfined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  rs- 
strieted  to  an  Indefinite  degree :  the  limiting  and  eon- 
fbting  depend  often  oo  ourselves ;  the  rtetricti^  de- 
pemto  opoQ  the  will  of  others :  a  person  Umiu  himself 
to  so  many  hours'  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  confines 
falmaelf  to  a  partlcolar  branch  of  a  subject;  a  person 
b  restricted  by  his  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of 
ftmdintbeday:  to  be  coM*i«d  to  a  corutn  spot  to  irk- 
■oine  to  one  who  has  always  had  his  libpny ;  but  to 
be  rutrietsi  in  aU  bto  aetiou  would  be  lUoleTabto. 


Oor  greatest  bappinoM  eonriita  In  Hmnding  our  * 
sires  to  our  comliiion ; 

My  passion  to  too  strong 
In  reason*s  narrow  bounds  to  be  e4tnfin'd. 

WiLXMisroao. 

It  to  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  [V'^judicial  to  our  health;  'The  operations  of  the 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limitsd  to  one 
Individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  whote 
8p«cies.'— BAaTLKT.  It  to  necessary  to  confins  our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time ;  *  Mechanical  motions 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and 
little  thint9.'—BARTLaT.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  ctr- 
cumseribed  in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  eirtumserib*d 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  thai  body. 
Whereof  he 's  head.— SuAKsnAsa. 
It  to  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  Inno- 
cent pleasure ;  *  It  to  not  necessary  ,to  teach  men  to 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  to  very  expedient  thai  by 
moral  instructions  Utey  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civU  institutions  Uiey  should  be  compelled,  to  put  many 
restrictions  u|M>n  the  immoderate  exerctoe  of  IL'~ 
Blackstonb. 

Bounded  isoppoaed  to  unbounded,  limited  to  extend- 
ed, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  re- 
stricted to  unahackled. 


BORDER,   EDGE,  RIM   OR   BRIM,   BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  in  French  bord  or  »»rdiirs,Teatonick»0f< 
is  probably  connected  with  ^ef.aiMl  the  English  ^ord, 
from  krytan,  in  Greek  r^tuv  to  split ;  edge.  In  Saxon 
tge,  low  German  eggs,  high  German  eeke  a  point, 
Latin  aeiee,  Greek  iKij  sharpness,  signifies  a  sharp 
point ;  rim.  In  Saxon  rims,  high  German  rakmen  a 
frame,  riemen  a  lliong,  Greek  ^9/ia  a  tract,  from  ^  !o 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  frrtm,  brink,  are 
but  variations  of  rtsi ;  margin,  in  French  margin, 
Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  more  the  sea,  as  it 
is  mostly  connected  with  water ;  uergf,  ftom  the  Latin 
Virgo,  rignifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  Improper 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms  border  to  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  rtsi  and  brink  are  species  of  edge ;  mar- 
gin and  verge  are  species  of  bordor.  A  herder  to  a 
stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.  The  harder  lies  at  a  certain 
distance  ftom  the  edge,  the  edge  to  the  exteriour  termi- 
nation of  the  surface  of  any  substance;  'Methought 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  Itself  upon 
iu  edge,  and  turning  \js  face  towards  me  opened  its 
mouth.'— AnnisoN.  Whatever  to  wkle  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  space  round  its  cireumferenca  may  have  a 


So  the  pare  limpid  straam,  when  with  fhul  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  raim. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  It  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflecto  each  flower  that  on  its  border  fitown. 

AnotsoN. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surfkco  has  an 
edge.    Many  things  may  have  both  a  bordor  and  an 
edge ;  of  thto  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and 
the  like ;  otben  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands; 
and  otben  have  an  edge  but  no  (order,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 
A  rim  to  tba  edge  of  any  vessel ; 
Bat  Merlon's  spear  o'ertook  hi n  aa  he  flew, 
Deep  la  the  belly's  rim  aa  entrance  Annd 
Wbera  abarp  the  pane,  and  mortal  to  the  wvMnid. 

Pops. 
The  »rjsi  totlw  extefloar  edge  of  a  cop;  a  Vrink  to  thl 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brinky 
So  steep,  so  terribto,  appears  the  depth. 

LAinmpwira. 
A  margin  to  the  bordercf  a  book  or  apiece  of  water 
By  the  sea's  morghn  on  the  watery  strand 
lliy  mooument,TbemiBtoclei,  shall  sund. 

CiTMaBKLUn. 

A  vsr^  to  the  eztreoM  »er<fr  cT  a  piaca; 
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Tb  tlM  etrtb*!  atmoit  verge  1  will  punae  him ; 
Ko  place,  Uiough  e'er  lo  Eoly,  ■bail  proiea  bim. 


BOUNDLESS,   UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 

INFINITE. 
BomtdUss^  or  without  A«ttiiif,  la  applied  to  inflntte 
oUecia  wbieb  admit  of  no  b^mmd*  to  be  made  or  con- 
caved by  ua;  umbrntiided,  or  not  bmatded,  la  applied  to 
thai  which  might  be  bounded ;  unlimiud,  or  not  limii- 
•d,  applies  to  »Jiat  which  might  be  Umiud ;  n^ittj  or 
not  >iii(«,  appliM  to  that  which  in  ila  nature  admlta  of 
uob&utuU. 

The  ocean  la  a  bomndins  oliject  ao  long  aa  no  («imdt 
10  it  iwve  been  diacovereil,  ui  no  bnmds  are  aet  to  It  in 
onr  imagination; 
And  flee  the  coantry  fbr  diffuaM  around 
One  boumdUts  Uush,  one  white  empurpled  ahower 
Of  mingled  bloaaoma.— Thombon. 
Dcalres  are  often  uMbounded^  which  ought  alwaya  to 
bebwmdtd; 
The  soul  requirea  enjoymenta  more  auMune, 
By  upace  wtbewMdsdt  undeatroy'd  by  time. 

Jainnis. 
Power  is  aometimea  MmUmited  when  It  would  be  better 
hmittd;  *6ray'«  eurioetiy  was  unlimitedy  and  bis 
judgement  culUvated.'-->IoHiisoN.  Nothing  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  all  fimte  beinw  proceed ; 
*  tn  the  wide  Aelda  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up  and 
down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images.*— Aodisoh.  | 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 
Btmnd*  and  boundarfy  from  the  verb  bound  (v.  TV 
b0umd)j  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  ruacbcs.    The 
term  bound*  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
ioelnding  the  outer  line  that  counts :  boundaty  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.    Bounds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ;  boundary  for  a  political  purpose :  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bound*  beyond  which 
the  scholar  is  not  to  go; 
So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bowndg^ 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field, 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harveat  yield. 

CuaaR. 
Tba  parislMs  tbroogbout  England  have  their  tcimda- 
rtcs,  which  are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields  have 
likewise  Ihelr  boumdariUf  wfedch  are  commonly  marked 
oat  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch;  *  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
pwgicsa  towarda  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  fiUI  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western  isnadary  of  tba  vast  continent  of  India.*— 

BoBBftTaOH. 

Bound*  are  tamporvy  and  change^le;  boundmrie* 
perawnent  and  fixed :  whoever  baa  the  authority  of 
pieaeribiog  bowid*  for  others,  may  in  lihe  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  pleaaure ;  tlie  bounds**  of 
places  are  seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of  great 
polttical  chang**- 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bound*  is  even  more 
fteqoeotly  used  than  bound»Tf:  we  speak  of  aeiUng 
bommd*  or  keeping  within  bound*  ;  but  of  knowing  a 
boundaru :  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set  bound*  to 
the  inwttinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed  children ; 
*  There  are  bound*  within  which  our  concern  for 
worldly  soeeess  most  be  confined.'- Blair.  Children 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  b&undarjf  for  in- 
dnlgence ;  '  It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  In  lite- 
rature to  enlarge  the  boundarie*  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  legtons  of  the  intellee- 
laal  world.'— JoBHsoa. 

LOfTT,  EXTENT. 
L/brni  H  a  nxire  apeciflck  and  definite  lem  than  <s- 
f«a< ;  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
any  thing  ends;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar point,  but  to  the  whole  space  included;  the  Umiu 
mt  In  their  naturaiometUng  finite ;  the  *xt*mt  Is  either 
'  '  '  '  '     ;  we  tbereifore  speak  of  that  whkh 

,  or  cornea  wlthkDUwiiarito:  aadof 


the  extont :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  Ast  not  ex- 
ceed the  limit*  of  bis  instruction ;  when  we  thmk  of 
the  Immense  extent  of  Uiis  globe,  and  that  It  is  among 
the  smallest  of  an  faifinite  number  of  worlds,  the  niind 
Is  lost  in  admiration  and  amazement:  It  does  not  lUl 
within  the  Umiu  of  a  periodical  work  u>  enter  into 
hiatorical  details ;  *  Whatsoever  a  man  accocnis  his 
treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is 
the  utmost  Itmit  ot  ei^yment*— 4odth.  A  complelf 
history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  extent ;  '  It  is 
observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  our  facul 
ties  ace  fitted  to  imagea  of  a  certain  ezteiU.'— Johjison 


TEEM,  UMIT,  BOUNDAKT. 

*  TVrm,  in  Latin  torminu*,  ftom  the  Greek  rip§u  an 
end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  Umit,  from  the  Latin  lime*  a  landmark,  is 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass :  boundarj/t  from  to 
bound,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevenu  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
term;  we  either  keep  within  limit*,  or  we  overstep 
them  ;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  Umit  belonx  to  tlie  thing;  by  them 
it  is  ended ;  they  include  it  in  the  space  which  it  occu- 
l^ea,  or  contain  it  within  ita  sphere;  (he  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  it  The  Straita  of  Gibralur  was  the 
term  of  Hercules*  voyages :  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  that  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  of  the  world :  ihe  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees, are  the  natural  boundarie*  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  limit*  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  human  efforts :  human  ambition  often  finds  a  boun- 
dary set  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
were  the  most  unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  iniportaiit  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evibi  only  in  the  term  of  our 
life; 

No  ttrm  of  thne  this  untonshall  divide.— Drtdk««. 
Oar  desires  have  no  UmiU;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely;  *  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.*—Gibbom.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  of  tlielr  desires ;  ^  Providence  has  fixed 
the  Umit*  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveable  boun 
dories.'— JoHHSOK. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

CentraUed,  ftom  the  verb  eontraet,  in  Latin  eon 
tractu*,  participle  of  eontroA*  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compam:  ce^fin*d  marks  tlie  state  of  being  eot^finod; 
narrow  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  near,  doae,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  ftnm  the  Inherent  state  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  confined  Is  produced  by  some  external  agent:  a 
limb  Is  contracted  from  r  '     '  ' 


it  is  confined  by  a 
chain :  we  speak  moralty  of  the'  csnlrar'jdBpan  of  a 
man*8  life,  and  the  evt^ined  view  which  A  takea  of  a 
subject 

'  Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operation  ot 
things ;  narrow,  their  qualities  or  accldenta:  whatever 
is  eontraeied  or  confined  la  more  or  leas  narrow  ;  but 
many  things  are  marrow  which  have  never  been  esm- 
tracted  or  confined  ;  what  Is  narrow  Is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  cbnfined:  a  eon 
tracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  *  Notwithstanding  a  narroWt 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  In  the 
world,  we  most  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the 
genuine  cbaracterlBtick  of  nmnkind  *— Gaova.  A  esn- 
fi$ud  education  is  confined  to  few  points  of  knowledge  or 
Information ;  *  In  its  present  habitation,  the booI  1b  plainly 
confined  in  its  operationa.'— Blair.  '  The  presence  of 
every  created  being  is  eoi^bud  to  a  certain  measure  of 
spac&  and  oonseouently  his  observation  la  stinted  to  a 
certain  number  of  objeou.*— Adoiboh.  A  narrow  soul 
iB  hemmed  in  by  a  single  seUbh  paaskm  *  ReBentmeota 
are  noteaBlly  dislodged  ftom  narrow  Bolnds.*— Citiisrr 

LAHD. 

•VideGinid;' 
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BtnME,  CCTHTAIL,  CONTRACT. 


TO  ABl 

JihndJw^n  French  abr4ttT^  iMin  mtkrtvimre^  ia 
eoiiipi'UiMl«d  of  the  iiiwiwive  •yliaUe  «*  and  kremtart^ 
inwi  bravit  »lMirt,  iiKniryinf  tu  make  •hort;  emrtatl,  in 
Fr*-iirh  ewru  •bort,  aiid  tatUer  to  cut,  •i«nilk*a  to  di- 
Biiiiioh  In  l«fif{lh  by  cutting;  e^traa,  in  Latin  cm- 
trariuM,  participii;  oT  centrako^  !•  Gompounded  of  c«n 
and  troAo,  nullifying  to  draw  cUwe  tofvilier. 

By  ahrtdgimg,  in  the  fig uraiivr  as  well  as  th«  literal 
prtiM*,  tl»«f  quality  l<  diminished ;  by  cmrlaihng^  the 
niaeiiitude  or  number  is  reduced;  by  eoutracttnf,  a 
UniiK  ii*  brouglit  within  malier  cfunpass.  Privileges 
are  abridged^  picasares  curUiUd,  and  powers  c#a- 
trftfd.  .     .     ^ 

Wiicn  the  nberty  of  a  pernin  Is  loo  moch  thUged, 
tlw*  fuyty  luenla  of  life  berome  em-rtailed^  as  the  powers 
c^  artMic  and  tbinitine,  arcoiding  to  the  genuine  ini- 
pur«j  of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  eoKtraeUd ; 

*  I'hiM  would  very  much  abridge  the  lovef*s  pains  is 
ttiis  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  wouM  enable  him  to 
ex(imw  the  most  uM'ful  and  idgnificnnt  wor<ts  with  a 
aiiigle  touch  of  the  needle.'— Anrasoii.  '  I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  vt  ry  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  incnes  of  five:  how  they 
eanie  to  be  thus  tmrtaiUd  I  cai.not  learn.'— ADmsow. 

•  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  »e- 
celve  addresses  Is  really  as  mucii  lied  and  abridged  in 
bis  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  thnt  Unie  to  prewnt  one.* 
— Soi'Tu.  '  God  has  given  no  nbin  a  body  as  strong  as 
bis  Bppetites ;  but  has  corrected  the  boundleaneM  of 
bis  volupcuous  desirt«,  by  stintini,  bis  strength  and  con- 
tracting bis  cmpacittes.'— SofiTA 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Qmjtnement  signifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  stale 
•f  being  eonflnea  ;  tmpriMonmeat,  compounded  of  tm 
and  prison,  French  prison^  from  pria,  participle  of 
prendre.  Latin  prekendo  to  lake,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  eaptivitf,  in 
French  eaptivitd^  Latin  taptimtaa  from  eapio  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  sUie  of  being,  or  being  kepi  in 
poMiession  by  another. 

^onjinement  is  the  generick,  the  olber  two  speclfiek 
larms.  Ot^/knement  and  trnpriaonment  both  Imply  the 
nbridcement  of  one's  perwiial  freedom,  but  the  former 
•perifies  no  caiwe  which  tbe  lattes  does.  We  rony  be 
i»&ned  in  a  room  by  iU  health,  or  ampud  hi  any  place 
by  way  of  punishment;  but  we  are  never  impriavntd 
but  in  some  spcciflck  place  appobited  for  tbe  e^^ine- 
menl  of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  eaptivet  by  the  rigbta  of  war,  when  we 
Call  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Conjinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
•s  the  other  terms  do;  It  may  even  extend  to  tbe  re 
■tricting  of  the  body  of  Its  free  movements.  hnpri»»n- 
went  simply  eoninu  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  pnton ;  '  Omfinement  of 
any  kind  ta  dreadful:  let  your  Imagination  acquaint 
you  whh  what  I  have  not  words  lo  eipress,  and  con- 
ceive, If  possible,  the  borroursof  mwHssmumU,  attended 
with  reproach  and  Ignominy.'— JoHweoii.  Oapttvttn 
leaves  a  peraon  at  liberty  lo  range  whbto  a  whole 
country  or  district; 

There  In  capcfetty  be  lets  them  dwen 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  then  brinp  tbem  back, 

RemembMng  mercy.— Milton. 

For  life,  being  waary  of  these  worldly  ban, 

Never  lacks  Mower  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  In  his  own  hand,  bean 

The  power  to  cancel  bis  eaptiritm: 

But  1  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.— BaASsraARa. 

Ondtnmnwt  la  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  lo 

linials  and  even  tolnanlmate  objects;  impruonment 


hen  H  many  a  poor  t^tine  la  a  cace  wbo,  Wkm 
Sterne's starltag,  would  say,  if  banM,  •'I  waBttofoC 
out." 

FfNTTE,  LIMITED. 
PlmiU,  from  Jtmu  an  end,  is  the  natural  property  of 
tUnn ;  and  ItanTs^  fmrn  tones  a  boandary,  b  the  arti- 
ficial property :  tbe  forager  is  opposite  only  to  tbe  i^- 
ntu :  but  tbe  latter,  wbicb  Itaa  within  tbe  Jteu,  is  op- 
poMtl  lo  the  nnlimiUd  or  tbe  imJhuU.  This  world  ii 
imitf,  and  space  ti^fmiU ;  *  Melhinks  this  stogie  comI- 
deration  of  tbe  pvogrw  of  a  ;lnn«  spirit  lo  oerfecibMi 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  Inferloarna- 
tares,  and  all  oooiempt  hi  so(.-«!riour.*— AnMSOK.  Tha 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  innCsd ;  '  Those  coaa- 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  ltsif««rf  capa- 
city and  narrow  view,  are  just  as  unreasonable  as  tbe 
childish  onmplainU  of  oar  not  being  formed  with  a  mi- 
cmecopick  eye.'— BlaUI.  It  is  notin  our  power  lo  ex- 
tend tbe  bounds  of  thejbn'cs,  but  tbe  Umiud  is  rooitljr 
mider  oar  control.  W>  are  Jadte  beinfi,  and  our  ca- 
pacities are  varhwaly  {tsulsd  eUbar  by  nature  or  cir- 


and  eaptMtM  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figamtlre  apoHcatlnn.  Poor 
■uay  anfana*!,  who  are  ftNind  trespaasing  on  unlawful 

oeren 


still  I 


daoDied  lo  a  wretched  tamjtnemtnty  ren- 
■e  bard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
■iHssMtf  of  phmti  wititin  too  narrow  a 
p  tbeir  growlb  for  warn  of  atr ; 

Bat  now  my  aonowa,  long  with  pain  aopprest, 
Bunt  ibair  csMmmiU  wltii  impetuooi  iwur. 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

iZsscrvs,  from  tiw  Latin  servs  to  keep,  signifies  tc 
keep  back ;  and  rouin,  from  ttnm  lo  hold,  signifies  tc 
hold  back;  they  hi  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  bold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer article.  .^  ».  ,  _. 

To  rtaeroe  fai  an  aetnf  more  specifick  design ;  we  re- 
serve that  which  Is  tbe  particular  object  of  our  choice: 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  rttmn 
that  which  la  once  come  Into  our  posscmion.  To  re- 
eerpe  is  empkiyed  only  for  that  which  is  allowable ;  we 
rtaerve  a  tiling,  that  is,  keep  It  back  with  care  for  some 
fritnre purpose;  'AugurtUtcausedmostof  thepropbeiick 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  snurkMis,  reaerwng  only  tiiose 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  sybils  for  theb 
authors.*- PaioBACX.  To  retsta  Is  often  an  unlaw  fU 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  rstame  In  bia  bands  the  money 
which  he  baa  bonowed ;  sometimes  it  is  simply  an  un 
reasonably  act ;  *■  They  who  have  restored  painting  In 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  relicks  of 
antkinlly,  have  retsMsd  much  of  tiiat  barbarous  ma 
thod.'— Dkyubn. 

Aeserve,  whether  In  tile  proper  or  bnproper  appltea- 
tion,  Is  employed  only  as  tbe  act  of  a  conscious  agent ; 
retain  Is  often  tiie  act  of  an  unconscious  agent :  we  rs 
serve  what  we  have  to  aay  on  a  auWect  until  a  more 
auitable  opportunity  olfen ;  '  Conceal  yoar  esteem  and 
k>ve  In  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  yoar  kind  looks 
and  language  for  private  houra.*— Swirr.  The  mind 
retains  I  he  Impressions  of  external  objecia,  by  Its  peeo- 
llar  faculty,  tiie  memory ;  certain  subsiancn  are  said  ta 
retain  tbe  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyed; 
*  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplaK 
without  tbe  help  of  tiie  body,  It  is  reasonable  to  eon 
elude  it  can  rnain  witiiout  the  help  of  the  body  too  '— 
Locks.  *  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  difficult  to  be  loat, 
and  tiioae  of  Virgil  to  be  rec«nMd.*~JoaifsoK. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
ilsssrvs  and  rsssrvolcsn,  from  ssrrs  to  kMp,  bnCb 
rfgnify  a  keeping  back,  but  diflbr  as  to  the  object  and 
the  cireumaianee  of  the  action.  Rsaerve  is  applied  in 
a  good  sense  lo  any  tbinc  natural  or  morel  which  ii 
kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
friture  occasion :  reservatisn  is  an  artfril  keeping  back 
for  selfisb  purposes :  tiiere  is  a  prudent  reserve  which 
every  man  ought  to  mainuln  in  bb  diaeourae  with  a 
stranger;  eqinvncalora  deal  altogether  in  menul  r«- 
'  There  la  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  Indif 


potable  than  that  a  nation  should  fiave  many  honoun 
in  reserve  for  those  wbo  do  national  services.*— Aom- 
SON.  *  There  be  three  degrees  of  tiib  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man*8  self:  lint  reiemalUsn  and  seerery ; 
second  dissimulation  In  tiie  iw|ativa;  aad  tiia  titird. 


TO  KMEP,  PRBBBRVE,  SAVE. 

To  *sip  baa  the  same  orieinal  meantaig  here  as  ei 

plained  under  tb«  article  TV  Asid,  ketp ;  ^ 
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eqnpadiided  of  ^rf  md  the  Ladft  terw  to  Imp,  rig- 
•iileg  to  ft«ep  mway  (kom  all  mlicbief ;  tfAMilcniflei  to 
fteepsafe. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one*s  poMeasion  is  eommon  to 
an  these  temifl:  whieh  is,  however,  the  simple  meaning 
of  keef:  to  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care  and  free  from 
all  injury ;  to  save  is  to  ketp  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are  kept  at  all 
times,  and onder  all  drcuuwtanoes;  ihejr are  mrestrved 
In  circumstances  of  peculiar  difllculty  and  dafiger; 
they  are  saved  fu  the  moment  in  which  thej  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  things  are  kept  at  pleasure; 
*We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church,  an 
aatabltshed  monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exisci 
•nd  no  greater.*— Busk  a.  Things  are  preserved  by  an 
axenion  of  power;  'A  war  to  preservr  national  inde- 

Endtmee,  property,  and  liberty,  from  certain  universal 
vnck,  is  a  war  Just  and  necessary* — Boaxa. 
ThinfTs  are  saved  by  the  use  of  exiratirdinary  means ; 
*  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  save  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  man  to 
save  as.*— BrRKK.  The  shepherd  keeps  fats  flock  by 
simiMy  watching  over  them ;  children  are  soinetimea 
wnnderfolly  preserved  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers;  things  are  Awuently  saved  in  the  midst  of 
Are,  by  the  ezertlolM  of  umnk 


KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 
Keeping  Is  as  before  the  most  general  term ;  eustodp^ 
In  Latin  custedia  and  eustoSf  comes  in  all  probability 
from  eura  care,  because  care  is  partlculariy  required  in 
keeping.  The  keqHng  amounts  to  little  more  than 
bavliif  purpoiwly  in  one*a  pussession ;  but  custodp  is  a 

Ciiculaf  kind  of  keeprngt  iof  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
an  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  he  fn  one's 
keeping;  but  prisoners  or  Uiat  which  Is  in  danger  of 
I eulng  away,  m  placed  in  eustodf .-  a  person  basin  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend ;  *  Life  and  all  lis  enjoyments  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  ke^ing^  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
petual dread  of  kning  lliem.'— SraoTAToa.  The  ofll- 
cern  of  Jurtice  get  ir.lo  their  €Matod§  thooe  who  have 
offended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  hai  been 
stolen ;  *  Prior  was  snflbred  to  live  in  his  own  house 
onder  the  enatodg  of  a  aiessenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined beftare  a  committee  of  the  Privy  OooneU.*— 
JoajMon. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PSESEEVE,  PROTECT. 

To  eave  signifies  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  article ; 
tporey  in  German  eparen^  comes  tmm  the  Latin  pores, 
and  tiie  Hebrew  TjT^  tofiree;  to  preserve  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  prKeding  article ;  and  preUU^  the  same 
as  under  tlie  article  To  defend^  preteet. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  la  common  to  all 
tlie*e  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of  tlie  term 
save ;  tliey  differ  either  in  liie  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
off,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent :  we  may  be 
saved  from  every  kind  uf  evil ;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  thoM  which  It  la  in  tlie  power  of  anotlier  lo 
Inflict :  we  may  be  saved  ftom  flilllng,  or  saved  fh>m 
an  lltoesB ;  a  criminal  la  spared  from  the  punishment, 
or  we  may  be  spared  fay  Divine  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  some  calamity :  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we  are  preserved  and 
pTvUeied  mostly  flvm  evils  of  magnitude ;  we  may  be 
saved  either  from  the  inclement  of  the  weather,  or 
the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  lifb,  or  firom  destruction  liero 
■ad  lierenftor; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  save  himself  and  liousehold  ftom  amidst 
A  worid  devote  touoiversal  wreck.— Milto*. 
We  may  be  pparad  the  pain  of  a  disagreealite  maetlnf, 
*  we  may  be  spared  oor  llvos ; 

Let  Cpsnr  spend  his  conqaestsihr, 

Leas  pleaaed  to  triumph  tiian  to  «par«.— JomrsoH. 
ff e  are  praaantad  fliNn  rain,  or  vrateeted  from  op- 
liimkai;  *OoneawaaeAtiBW€ly  iOllcltoua  to  preserve 
the  e!ty  of  Mexico  as  much  aa  pomible  f^om  being  do- 
■tioyed.'— RoannTaoR. 

How  poor  a  thing  Is  man,  whom  death  Itaelf 


To  smvs  and  spare  apply  to  a  vOa  that  are  actual  and 
teuiporary  ;  preserve  and  pratret  lo  those  which  are 
wble  or  permanent :  we  may  be  Mved  fWim  drown- 
;  or  we  may  sars  a  tiling  hisiead  of  tlirowiaf  It 
away ; 

Anillus  sacrifle*d  himself  to  save 
That  (Uth  which  to  hia  barbarous  foes  he  gave. 
DcHiiAir. 
A  person  may  be  j^arsd  ftein  the  aentenee  of  tlie  law, 
or  spared  a  pein ; 

9pmre  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  aedng  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

DRYDSlf 

Wt  preserve  with  care  that  which  la  liable  to  injuiji 
or  protect  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion ; 
10  preserve  and  proteet  are  the  eflbct  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  power;  tlie  latter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
the  former :  we  may  be  preserved^  by  ordinary  means, 
(Vom  tlie  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are  proteeud  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  fW>m  the 
active  asMuilts  of  tiioae  who  aim  at  doing  us  miscliief. 

TO  DEPEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  drfendf  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
evil  (e.  To  guard)^  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
coifipsfrnm  the  Larin  proteetum,  participle  otprotegOy 
compound(>d  of  pro  and  tego,  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindieite^ 
which  comes  fhwi  the  Latin  vindieo  and  the  Greek 
iv6iKiio  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  oflender  to  justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term ;  it  definoi  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  proteei 
is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  consioerable  Importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  witliout  distinction  of  rank  or  station :  mme  but 
superiours  proteet  their  inferiours.  Defence  b  an  occa- 
sional action;  wrotecUon  is  a  permanent  action.  A* 
persen  may  be  defendedVR  any  pankular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  difiiculty ;  he  is  ir^etad  from  what  may 
happen  aa  well  aa  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  '  A  master  may  Justify 
an  assault  in  defewee  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in 
defente  of  bla  master.*— Bi^ckstonk.  Protection 
Involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording  of 
comforts ;  *They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  lo  oor  protsetioH  in  their  oM  age.*— 

Bl^CKSTONS. 

Defence  requires  aone  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  protsetion  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  In  behalf  of  any  particular.    A  defence  ia 
successAil  or  unsuccessful ;  a  protection  weak  or  otroiig. 
A  soldier  dtfonds  hia  country ;  a  counsellor  defends  his 
client :  *■  Savage  (on  biatrial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fhct,  but  endeavoured  to  Justify  it  by 
tiie  necessi^  of  seff-ditfenee^  and  the  hazard  of  hta  own 
1  ife  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust  *  - 
JoBNSoH.   A  prince  protects  his  subjects ; 
Plistgive  thy  lUth  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 
Of  sure  protection  by  tliy  power  and  sword ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  w&dom  woifld  conceal, 
And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pora. 
Hemy  the  Eighth  styled  himeelf  dtfondor  of  the  fhith 
(thai  IS  of  the  Remish  fkith)  at  the  time  that  he  waa 
subvening  the  whole  rellgloos  system  of  the  Cathollcka : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  Trst^etsr  at  the  time 


ISO 


that  he  was  overturning  the  govemn 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  thini^  may  eltbei 
d^end  or  proUet  whh  a  similar  dblinction :  a  coat 
d^ends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leavea  d^end 
Her  leeninc  clufters  when  the  raina  descend  1 
Drtdbr. 
Hooaea  are  a  pvwlselini  BOC  only  agahiit  the  Chan 
the  seaaona,  hutalao  ifilnat  the  vMenee  of  men 
Some  to  tlie  holly  hedge 
Naidlng  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some : 
Some  tothe  rude  froioetion  of  the  thorn 
Conunlt  dielr  fewle  oAprlog.— Tnoasow. 


To  vindieato  Is  a  spoeies  of  dtfemee  only  In  the  moral 

mae  of  the  word.    Acts  of  importance  are  defended ; 

,  those  of  trifling  Import  are  eoaunonly  eiadieeCcd 
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deero  dtf ended  MBo  ftsaimt  the  chaife  of  manter,  in 
wbicb  h«  WM  ImpUemted  by  tbe  deaib  of  Ciodius;  a 
child  or  a  lervant  vindieaUt  biimelf  when  anv  blame 
b  attacbed  to  bim.  Defence  it  employed  eltber  in 
Batten  of  opinioD  or  eonddct;  vinditoieoxiXy  to  matters 
of  conduct.  No  absurdities  are  too  great  to  want  o^ 
•ional  defendtre  among  tbe  various  advocates  to  ftee 
inquiry ;  '  WbHe  we  can  easily  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  aecusaiioo,  Uian  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  wbom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.  — 
JoBMsoM.  He  wbo  vindteate*  Uie  conduct  of  another 
should  be  folly  satiaifiedof  the  innocencaof  tbe  perron 
wbom  he  defends;  '  In  tliis  poem  (the  EplsUe  to  Dr. 
Arbulhnot),  Pope  seems  to  nckoa  with  the  pubhck. 
He  vtndieaut  himself  fVoni  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  bis  claims  to  liiuduess 
and  respect.'— Pom.     

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 
Tbe  defendmt  defends  himself  (».  Te  defend ;)  the 
defender  defends  another.  We  are  drfendanis  when 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
reAite :  '  Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  the  cause 
whether  tbe  coumellor  did  or  did  not  know  tbe  d0- 
fendant  1*—S»ovhE.T.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  ihe  charge  brought  against 
another ;  ♦  Tlie  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partlaan 
of  France,  and  a  sealous  defender  of  the  eritabUsbed 
religion.*— EoBBRTBOR. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 
A  defender  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  adveeaU,  in  Latin  adveains^  ttom 
mdveee  to  call  to  one's  aid,  rignmcdoriginally  one  who 
was  called  into  court  to  speak  In  behalf  of  bis  mend, 
and  wbo  if  be  pleaded  his  cause  was  styled  patrenns  ; 
*  aui  defeodit  alteram  in  Judlcio,  Butpatrenus  dicitur, 
si  orator  est;  aut  ndveeatus  si  aut  jus  suggcrit,  aut 

gfttsentiam  suam  comniodat  amico.'— Asconids  in 
10.  A  pleader,  flfom  pUa  or  excuse^  signifies  one  who 
brings  forward  pleas  in  favour  of  him  tbat  is  accused. 
These  terms  are  now  employiHl  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  brings  them  into  still  closer 
alliance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  tbe  threatened  injury  by  rcbulUug  the  attack  of 
another :  an  adeoeate  states  tliat  which  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  peiaon  or  thing  advoeated:  a  pUader  throws 
^ pleas  and  extenuations:  he  blends  entreaty  with 
antument  Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  drfendere  r  Bui  tbe  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  bim  who  had  contnbuted 
so  much  to  tbe  exaltation  of  bis  rival.'-JoBRSON.  That 
which  falls  in  with  tbe  humours  of  men  wiU  always 
have  odveeatM ;  *  It  is  sKid  tbat  some  endeavours  were 
used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  be 
Iband  adoecates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  thelreflteL' 
— JoHMsoM.  Tbennfortnnate  and  tbe  guilty  require 
pleaders: 

Next  call  ttaevlMibr  fhim  his  learned  strilb, 
To  the  '•J»»»"  UessingB  of  a  learned  life. 

HoBNacK. 

Bt  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  Alth  which  is  In 
Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charced  with  being 
the  adveeate  for  pleasure  In  Its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocaUe  for  sensual  Indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvia  and  Volumnla,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Cortolanus,  were  pleaders  in  be- 
half of  tbe  Roman  republick,  too  powerflil  for  him  to 
.  hn  able  to  refbae  their  request 

DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

I>efsa«i»<e  Is  employed  for  tbe  thing  tbatis  defmisd: 
defensive  for  the  thing  that  drfends.  An  opinion  or  a 
iSe  of  conduct  Is  dsfeneihU;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
operation  is  d^ensiw,  Tbe  defensibU  is  opposed  to 
the  iiAfensibU ;  and  tbe  defensive  to  the  egensive. 

It  tothe  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  dtfend  tbat 
which  Is  indsfeneihU;  ♦Impresaing  Is  only  defensibU 
ftom  puWick  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.'— Blacxstonb.  It  Is  sometimes 
pradent  to  act  on  the  iefensice^  when  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  euuunenoe  the  afsneivt ;  *  A  king  dream- 


Btanced  as  tbe  present  king  (of  France)  has  no  genenoi 
interest  tbat  can  excite  bim  to  action.  At  best  bis  u» 
duct  will  be  passive  and  d^cuftM.'— Bubkb. 

TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Gmard  Is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  gnaranUe^ 
&c.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonlck  wakren  to  look 
to;  watch  and  waJw,  through  tbe  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigU. 
watchful,  vigee  to  flourish,  and  tbe  Greek  i^dX)m  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Ouard  seems  to  include  bi  it  tbe  Idea  of  both  defend 
and  wolcA,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  off  danier, 
by  personal  eflbrts;  guard  comprehends  the  signioca* 
tion  of  d^endy  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powers 
to  keep  off  tbe  danger.  Ouard  comprehends  the  idea 
of  waUk^  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  eyes  to  detect 
the  danger ;  one  defends  and  watches^  therefore,  when 
one^^var^ ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  wlien  one 
defends  or  watcAss. 

To  defend  Is  employed  In  a  case  of  actual  attack; 
to  gnard  is  to  defend  by  preveoUng  tbe  atuck:  tbe 
soldier  gnmrds  tbe  palace  or  tbe  king  in  time  of  peace; 
Fix'd  on  defence,  tbe  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

DaTDBW. 

He  defends  tbe  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  tbe  person  of  tiie  king  in  Uie  field  of 


Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  bis  aid  was  run. 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  Interpos'd 
Diifence^—Uivton. 
One  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened ;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 
unresisting  enemy  is  apprehended :  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  emptoyed  to  ^ard  those  who  are  in  custody; 
children  are  set  to  tDate*  the  corn  which  is  threatened 
by  tbe  birds :  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed  guards 
wbo  surround  tbe  penon  of  tiie  monarch,  and  tiioae 
are  termed  waJUhmen  wbo  are  em'^loyed  by  night,  to 
walch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make 
any  attack.  .    ,. 

In  tiie  Improper  appUeadon  they  have  a  similar 
sense :  modesty  ^ar^  female  honour;  It  enables  her 
to  present  a  bold  Atmt  to  the  daring  violator;  *Hodesty 
Is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue.*— 
AoDisop.  CkMhmg  dreads  against  tiie  indeneocy 
oftiwf      " 


And  here  th'  aoceas  a  gloomy  grove  dafends^ 
And  here  th'  unnavigaUe  lake  extends.— Dbtmb 
Watching  is  frequenUy  employed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  also  for  tbe  auainment  of  some 
object  of  desire;  thus  a  person  watches  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watahss  the  countenance  of  auoUier ; 
Bat  see  the  well-plttm'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on 
Butely  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  tbe  whole  sable  tribe,  that  pabifbl  watch 
Tbe  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  tbe  dead. 

BuLia. 
The  love  of  bis  subjects  Is  Um  king's  greatest  safe 
guard:  walls  are  no  d^enee  against  an  enraged  multi- 
tude; his  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch  upon 
his  tips,  lest  be  sufibr  tiiat  to  escape  fkom  him  of  which 
be  may  afterward  repent. 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  for  the  (wotection  of  either  persons  or 
things ;  bat  the  sentinei,  in  French  se^UneUe^  Is  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  ^aorci  in 
the  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  set  as  gwird 
over  propernr,  who  b  empowered  to  keep  off  every 
intruoer  by  force ;  but  tbe  eentina  acts  In  tbe  armv  as 
the  watch  la  the  police,  rather  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  be  could,  be  sighing  quits  tiie  walls, 
And  thus  descending  on  thefmords  he  calls. 

Pora. 
'  One  of  die  senOnas  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre 
vent  disorder,  burst  Into  tears.'— Stbblb.     In  ihe 
moral  aceeptatfam  of  the  terma,  the  giward  acia  hi 
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orHnvf  eapo,  where  there  b  no  ImmedUite  danger, 
hat  the  sentinel  where  oiie  ie  nirroaiKkid  with  danger ; 
Coiwcieiice  ia  the  aemUnal  of  vbtue.*— Joumiok. 


GUARD,  GUABDIAN. 
Theae  words  are  derived  fhMn  the  verb  to  gumrd 
(v.   T«  guard):  but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct 


Guard  Is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  flgurative  aenie ; 
guardian  only  in  the  improper  seme.  Guard  Is  ap- 
plied either  to  peieons  or  things ;  guardian  only  to 
persona  In  applicaiioo  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary; the  guardian  Is  fixed  and  periuauent:  the 
guard  only  guards  against  external  evim ;  the  guardian 
takes  upon  him  the  oflice  of  parent,  diunsellor,  and 
director :  wlien  a  iHMiae  is  in  danger  of  twing  attacked, 
a  perMMi  may  sit  up  as  a  guard;  when  the  parent  Is 
dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place :  We  expect  fhNn 
a^a«r^  nothing  but  human  aaslatance ;  but  from  our 
guardian  angel  we  may  expect  superoatttrai  aaslst' 
•nee; 

nim  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  liki  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 

Popa. 
Te  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
Coiue  all !  let  geii'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patxociui  from  tlie  dogs  of  Troy. 

Pon. 
In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction ;  *  He  must  be  trusted  to  bis  own  conduct, 
since  tliere  cannot  alwavs  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prinr 
ciples.* — Locks.  *  It  then  becomes  tlie  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  thoae  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  ot  tbt 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  sedooen.* 

'   WATBaULMD. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  H£ED. 
Both  these  tenne  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is 
caseoiial  to  be  particularly  on  one*s  guards  for  fear  of 
a  Borprise ;  in  diffl<;ult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  ft  la  of  Importiuice  to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  anotlier  t  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex- 
live  pleasures;  'One  would  take  more  than  ordi 


nary  care  to  guard  one*s  self  against  thin  panicular  im- 
perfectioo  (changeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.*— Addison. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  umto*- 
siood,  It  Is  necessary  to  take  heed  how  we  go ;  '  Take 
heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  wliere  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  heard  that: 


TO  APOLOGIZE.  DEPEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 
Afstagite^  from  tlie  French  apolegie,  Greek  in- 
Xoyfai,  and  imXeyiofuu,  compounded  of  Axi  from  or 
awav.  and  Aiyw  to  epeak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speaking ;  defettd^  in  French  drfendre^  I^iln  defendo. 


light,  that  Is.  to  set  one*s  self  riaht  with  others;  exeul- 
patsj  in  Latin  exculpatms,  pariTciple  of  rxciOps,  coni- 
pouoded  of  ex  and  culpa, signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault: 
saense,  in  French  excajer,  Latin  excuse^  compounded 
of  «s  and  eMwa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
•flUr ;  pUadj  in  French  plaider^  may  either  come  ftom 
plscOm  or  pUcandum^  or  be  contracted  fhun  appel- 
latum. 

There  ia  always  some  imperfeodon  supposed  or  real 
wbieta  gives  rise  to  an  apeUgyf  with  regard  to  per- 

•  Aceordinc  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
lUs  Imperfectimi  is  always  presumed  to  be  real  In  the 
thing  for  which  we  apologize ;  but  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
daodld  DOC  use  the  term  in  this  sense  when  he  wrote  his 


B  It  presupposes  a  eonsclwusnsss  of  Inpropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apologite  fbr  an  erroor  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  presupposes  a 

•clousness  of  innoceiice  nnore  or  less;  we  defend 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  jwoving  its  fallacy:  a 
jnet{fieatien  is  founded  on  the  convicUon  not  only  of 
entire  innocence,  but. of  strict  propriety;  we  justifp 
our  conduct  against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it 
was  blaroetess :  exculpation  rests  on  ihe  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regard  to  tlie* fact;  we  exculpate  our 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
In  the  transaction :  excuee  and  pua  are  not  grounded  on 
any  idea  of  innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate ;  a  vUa  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dls- 

K ensure ;  we  excat^e  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
disposition ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  soliciution 
and  entreaty. 

An  apologf  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individu- 
als with  regard  to  each  oilier  as  equals :  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opink>n  of  others.  To  avoid  misundeistandinp  it  is 
necessary  to  awolagite  for  any  omlsston  that  wears  tiie 
appearance  or  iiegTecL  A  defence  respects  matters  of 
higher  Importance ;  the  violation  of  laws  or  publick 
morab ;  Judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  mat- 
ters of  ophiion  which  are  olTered  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick :  DO  one  defends  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  o^nions  are  caJled  in  question.  A  just\fUaticn  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life,  whether 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise :  it  Is  the  act  of  indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  justification  from  an- 
other without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  justifif  himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men  justtff  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  honour,  or  ftom  the  less  creditable  mo 
live  of  concealing  their  imperfections  from  the  obsep> 
vation  and  censure  of  others.  An  exeulpatien  Is  the  act 
of  an  inferiour,  it  respects  the  violations  of  duty  to* 
wards  a  superiour;  it  Is  dictated  by  necessity,  and  sel- 
dom the  onspring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  desire 
to  screen  one*s  self  from  punishment:  exculpation  re- 

Srds  offences  only  of  commission ;  excuee  is  employed 
r  tlHMe  of  omission  as  well  as  eommlsslon :  we  excuft 
ouraelves  oflener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  In  all  sta 
tions,  and  arises  (Vom  various  motives  dishonouralile  or 
otlierwlse :  a  person  may  often  have  sobatantlal  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  flrom  d(4ng  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it ;  an  exeuss  may  likewise  sometimes  hu 
the  renige  of  idleneas  and  selfishness.  To  plead  Is  pro- 
perly a  Judicial  act,  and  extended  in  Its  sense  to  the  oi^ 
dinarv  concerns  of  life ;  it  is  mostly  emptoyed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  are  to  apology^  defence^  and  ex- 
cuipation,  as  the  means  to  an  end :  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  kn  honest  confession  of  an  uninten* 
tional  eiTour,  an  Idle  attempt  is  made  at  juet^ation  : 
a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge :  njustifieatien  Is  nugatoiy  when 
it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong :  an  excuse  or  a 
plea  Is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some  Iklse- 
hood,  misrepresentation,  or  irrelevant  poinL 

Tliere  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  ibr  the  vices  of  others ;  *  But  for  this  practice 
(detraction),  however  vUe,  some  have  dared  to  apolo' 
fixe  by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  ihey  Injurml 
an  absent  character  was  true.*— HAWKaswoaxB.  No 
man  should  hold  precepts  secretlv  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to^md  openly;  *  Attacked  by  great  injuries, 
the  man  of  mlM  and  gentle  spirit  will  1^1  whst  human 
nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duty 
allows  him.*— Biuia.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  hi  early  life  to  >«f^  themselves  on  every 


"  ^pelogf  for  the  BtMe  ;**  by  which,  bearing  fan  mind 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  he  wished  to  imply 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made  to  IL 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  might  not  have  used  a  lesi 
elsvsica!,  but  more  intelligible  expression  for  such  i 
work,  is  a  question  which,  happily  for  mankind.  It  % 
Dot  oecessary  dow  to  decide. 
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occa^oB,  Aon  ft  relmtMce  wldck  ibey  fed  to  ukiMtw- 

l«dg«  Ihemtelves  in  m  «rrour; 

Wbaiever  private  views  and  paarions  pUadt 
No  eauae  caaJmsUfy  ao  black  «  deed. 

Tbomsor. 

When  aeveral  are  Involved  In  a  general  charge  eadi 
aecki  to  exculpate  himself  '  A  good  child  will  not 
•cek  to  exculpau  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
vered characters.'— Richardson.  A  plea  of  Incapacity 
is  often  set  up  to  exeute  reniibsness,  which  is  in  fact  but 
the  refuge  oridleiiess  and  indolence ;  '  The  strength  of 
he  passions  will  never  be  accepted  hs  an  excuse  for 
oinplying  with  them.'— Spectator.  It  is  the  boa*t 
of  Englishmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  Judicature,  the 
poor  mnn's plea  will  be  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  hie  rich  neighbuur ;  '  Poverty  on  this  occasion 
plead*  her  cause  very  notably,  and  njpreseuts  to  her 
old  \andlord  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  Heir  trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out 
vrltX.  her.'— Adbisok. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 
We  excuM  (v.  TV  apoUgiiB)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame ;  we  pardon  (from  the  pre- 
puAitive  pat  or  per  and  dano  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 
not  inabflug  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  bis  of- 
fence. 

We  sxcase  a  small  (kuit,  we  pardofn  a  great  fliult : 
we  czciws  that  which  personally  affeeu  oarsel  vea ;  we 
fardon  that  which  ofietids  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  auperlours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing:  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  In  pardoning.  Friends  exeuaa  each 
otlier  for  the  unintentional  omkslon  of  formalities ; 
I  will  not  quari«l  with  a  slight  uiwtake 
BucJi  aa  our  natuie's  frailty  may  excuse. 

RoscoMiroii. 

It  Is  the  privilege  of  the  prinee  to  pmrdon  criminata 
whose  offences  will  admit  of  pardon; 

But  infinite  in  pard^  is  my  Judge.— Msltoh. 
The  violation  of  good  manners  b  tnexeus^le  in  thoae 
who  are  cultivated ;  falsehood  is  ui^ardonabU  even 
In  a  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 
rsntoX,  (Vom  the  Latin  venU  pardon  or  Indulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  express 
di8}iaragemenl  to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  pardonable  la  that  which  may  only  escape  aevere 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age ;  *  While  the  clergy  are  employed  in 
extirpating  mortal  sins,  I  sliouid  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  uanagresslona.'— 
CuMBBRLAKD.  Levlty  in  youth  la  pardonable  in  aingle 
instances;  *The  weaknesses  of  Elixabeth  were  not 
confined  to  that  period  of  life  whea  they  are  more  par- 
d0nabl$,*^1LoamaTaon. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

BxonsraU,  from  enns  a  burthen,  signifies  literally  to 
ftke  off  a  burthen,  either  physically,  aa  In  the  aenae  of 
relieving  the  body  nrom  a  burthen ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly !    Take  that  from  us 

With  all  its  besilul  appetites,  and  man, 

Exonerated  man,  ahall  be  all  soul.'— CuvaBRLAXD. 
Or  In  the  moral  application  of  reUeving  from  the  bur- 
then ot  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  ex«i^p«te,  fh>m  culpa  a 
foult  or  blame,  Is  to  throw  off  the  Uame :  the  first  Is  the 
aa  of  another;  the  second  la  one's  own  act :  we  sxras- 
rate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  haa  the 
load  of  guilt :  we  exeul»aU  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
4anger  of  being  blamed :  clrcumataneea  may  aomeiimea 
tend  to  esoneraU;  the  explanation  of  aome  person  it 
leqnialte  to  eteoHaU :  in  a  caae  of  dlslioneety  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the  act  waa 
committed  will  altogether  exomraU  him  from  auspt- 
cloo  •  It  Is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  auempl  to  exeulpaU 
himwlf  iVom  thediargeof  iUthleviiefi  who  Is  detected 
Id  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of  others  '  By  this  fond 
and  easy  accei>tance  of  exculpatory  amniient.  Pope 
tesUfird  that  be  had  not  Inteniioually  attacked  religioa.' 

—JOHHaOIi. 


TO  EXTENUATE.  PALUATE. 

ExtenuaUy  from  the  Latin  tenuis  thin,  small,  signiliee 
literally  to  make  small ;  paUiaUy  in  Latin  palliatus^ 
participle  of  paUio^  from  pailiuM  a  ckiak,  sipiihes  to 
throw  a  cloak  over  a  tiling  so  that  it  may  not  h*-  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  ilie  moral  cunduct, 
and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of  any  iuipio- 
prie^y.  To  extonuaU  Is  simply  to  lessen  guilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  to  palUaUia  to  lessen  it  by 
means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  uf 
circumstances :  to  palltau  la  the  direa  elii>i  t  of  an 
individual.  Ignorance  in  tlie  offender  may  serve  aa 
an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of  Ids  of 
fence :  *  Savage  endeavoured  to  extcnuau  the  fact  lof 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness  of  ilie 
whole  action.'— JoBMsoN.  It  is  but  a  poor  palliation  of 
a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calculated 
to  produce ;  *  Mons.  Su  Evremond  has  endeavoured  lA 
p^ate  the  siipentitions  of  the  Ronan  CathoUck  lett 
gioo.'— ADDiaoB. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACUUIT,  CLEAR. 

AhseHoe^  In  Latin  aheolvo^  Is  compounded  of  o^  from 
and  solve  to  kXMe,  signifying  to  loose  from  that  wiUi 
which  one  la  bound ;  acratl,  In  French  ocmcittcr,  ia 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  aaatad,  and  quit^ 
quittsTy  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  aignifying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge ;  to  c^sor  la  to  make  dear 

These  three  words  convey  an  Important  diatlnetloa 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  ereatara 

To  absolve  ia  the  free  set  of  an  omnipotent  and  mer 
ciful  being  towards  Hinners;  to  acquit  is  the  act  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offender*;  by  aisv 
lutien  we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  lavour  with  God ;  by  an  aequittei 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  gnod  eatlmation  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Absolution  la  obtained  not  from  our  own  merita,  but 
the  alonins  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  acquittal  Is  an  acl 
of  Justice  due  to  the  Innocence  of  the  individual.  Jib^ 
solution  is  the  work  of  God  only ;  by  him  ak>iie  itcaa 
be  made  known  to  the  penkaat  offendtr; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less; 
*T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes, 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 
Drtobh 


Acquittal  Is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  akme  it  is 
pronounced ;  '  The  fliult  of  Mr.  Savage  waa  rather  neg- 
licence  than  bigratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  must 


r  contempt  from  one  whom  he  haa 


pronou 

iigence 

Ukewlsa  be  aeouitted  of  severity ;  for  who  k  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  oi        *        '     ' 
relieved  and  aupportedr— JoHmoir 

Although  but  tew  individuals  may  have  occasion  flir 
acquittal ;  yet  we  all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  onr  Creator  and  Redeemer 

One  is  absolved  (v.  7^  Asolve)  from  an  oath,  acquit 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  c^Mrsd  from  actual  guilt,  that  is, 
made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  absolve  f.xHn  an  oath  but  he  to  whom  tha 
oath  is  made ;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substantiatinc  the  charge; 
yet  any  one  mav  clear  himself  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
the  auspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate  proola  of  inno* 
oence  to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  ofabsoh 
ving  subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  allectanoe 
to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  la  made  to  God  only, 
it  muat  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the  obligatk>a 
which  binds  men's  consciences ; 
Compeird  by  threats  to  uke  that  bk)ody  oath, 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absol»*d  by  both.'— Waixkr. 

It  is  but  Justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  Maroe,  who  is 
enabled  to  dear  himself  friMn  the  aniearanee  of  guUt; 
*■  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 

rdnt,  in  which  I  have  been  so  <kr  frt>m  oflbwling,  that 
have  been  scrupulous  parhapa  to  a  fiiull  in  quoting 
the  authora  of  aeveral  passages  which  I  have  made  my 
own.*— AoDisoR.  *Ib  vain  we  attempt  todsar  our 
conscience  by  affiiGting  to  compensate  for  fraud  or  ei«» 
eliy  1^  acts  of  strict  reliirln>M  Jimnace  towards  God.'- 
Blair. 
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TO  GUAaANTEB.  BE  0ECUIUTT,  BE  RE- 
SPONmBLE,  WA&KAriT. 

(iMsrnUte  and  tD«rrsfit  are  both  derived  flom  the 
Teutoiiick  wdAren  to  kmk  lo ;  to  be  gtemritf  Is  to  be 
that  which  niakea  secure ;  and  to  be  respcnsibU^  fronj 
the  Laiin  rtspondev  to  answer,  Is  to  take  upon  one's 
■eir  u>  answer  for  another. 

OnmraMtm  is  a  tenii  of  higher  import  than  the 
ociwni:  oue  gumrmitiMM  for  others  In  matters  of  enn- 
tract  and  stipulation :  —cvritf  is  emplopred  in  matters 
of  riglii  and  justice ;  one  may  be  McvriXy  for  another, 
or  give  jccurity  for  one's  self:  ru^fonst^Utf  la  em- 
pkiyed  in  moral  coucerns ;  we  take  the  retpontibiUtf 
upiHi  ounelves:  warrenl  is  employed  in  civil  and 
comuwrcial  concerns;  we  warrojU  for  that  which 
ct)nceriis  ouraelves. 

We  gwartaUu  by  Tirtoe  of  our  power  and  the  oon- 
fidf  iicc  of  those  who  accept  the  gyMrmtUe ;  it  is  given 
hy  meaiM  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
tiie  future  perfiirmance  of  a  contract;  governments, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  f^requemly  gutranU*  for  the 
peribriiiaiice  of  certain  stipulations  by  ptiwent  of  jiiinor 
Uiiporuiice;  *Tlie  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sympathy  of  nqilcides,  the  gnurantee 
of  the  British  monarchy.*— Bcrkk.  We  are  sseitrtty 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  liie  ««c«rt<|  is  not 
eoiifiued  ID  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  accouipaiiied 
Willi  some  legitimate  act  tliat  binds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  another ;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
sccurtty  for  others  who  are  not  suuposed  sufficiently 
wealtliy  to  answer  for  themselves ;  *  kichard  Crura  well 
deiiirad  only  sacuHly  for  tlie  debts  he  had  contracted.* 

-BiiaNKTi  We  are  rtaptmaM^  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  and  relation .  the  rcspansibrMtff  binds  for  tlie 
rrpaimiion  of  iigunes ;  tcachen  are  retponsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care : 
one  warranU  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  Ritua- 
tioo  :  *  What  a  dreadful  thing  b  a  standinc  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  ttie  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  is  r«J7wiw<6is.*~BvaKB.  The  warrmnt  binds  to 
make  rtstitutloo ;  the  seller  warrmmts  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  auch  as  are  worth  tlie  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defeetiv«iess  lo  be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
eatkm  things  are  said  to  warrant  or  Justify  a  peraon  in 
Ibrming  oonctuslona  or  pursuing  A  line  of  conduct; 
*  No  man's  mhMake  will  be  aUe  to  tDerriuit  an  unjust 
surmise,  much  less  justify  a  falM  censure.'— Soutb. 
A  king  gumr^nUet  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possesstnn  of  anoUier ; 
when  men  have  nehber  honour  aw  money,  they  must 
get  others  to  be  teemntf  for  them.  If  any  can  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous ;  In  England 

ih  done 


mbU  for  ail  the  misebleCi  done  by  their  servants;  a 
tradesman  wlm  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  bo  enro- 
ll not  to  worraal  aoy  thing  which  he  ia  not  aasurid 
wiH  stand  iba  triaL 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

JintwerabU  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
rt»iMgibUf  from  rrs|Miid«e  to  aasioer,  has  a  simihtr 
meaimig  in  ita  original  sense ;  auounUblet  fh>m  ac 
coKjit,  signiftea  able  or  ready  to  give  an  accamnti 
amenablf^  from  the  Fiench  numer  to  lead,  aigulfies 
lUMetobeled. 

We  are  atuwercbU  for  a  demand ;  retpoiuibU  for  a 
trust;  acccuntabU  for  oar  proceeding;  and  anumabU 
tn  the  laws.  Wlien  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  mmswerable  for  those  in 
less  flourishing  clrcumstaiues :  every  one  becomes  rt- 
tpirmaibU  more  or  less  tn  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  is  teposed  in  hie  judgement  and  intecrity :  we 
are  all  aecountabU  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
li«Rt  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincer<'Iy 
wishes  to  do  right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
mmrnabU  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  hlmseir  muwerabU 
ibr  any  thing  which  it  k  above  his  ability  to  fulfil ; 
*  That  he  might  render  the  eiecutioo  of  justice  strict 
and  regular.  AI(Vcd  divided  all  England  Into  counties, 
lhe«e  counties  he  subdivided  Into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  tithings.  Everv  householder  was  aa- 
9wtrmkU  for  the  behaviour  of  hia  fhmilv  and  his  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above  lliree  day» 
In  his  house.'— Hum K.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
m>  heavy  renannbilitf ;  '  As  a  person's  retpmuibilitjf 


bears  respect  to  lui  reason,  so  do  human  panishoMnli 
bear  respect  to  his  ritsptmaihUitf ;  infants  and  boys  are 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  asMBo^^  lo  tlie  laws.'— Cum  sea- 
land.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  occeunt- 
o^ie  to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  authority ; 
'  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Supreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  are  accgwiiabU  for 
our  conduct.' — B1.AIR.  A  conacieuilous  man  makes 
himself  amenabU  to  the  wise  regulations  of  society. 


FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fencty  ftom  the  Latin  fende  to  fend  or  keep  oflT, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy ; 
ruttrdy  which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward^  from  the  old 
German  wakmL  to  kmk  to,  and  waduM  to  watch,  sig- 
nifies that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  seearity  im- 
plies that  which  secures  or  prevents  injury,  mischief^ 
and  loss. 

The/ence  In  the  proper  sense  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
the  gMard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  lo  a  partial  extent:  in  the 
fiaurative  sense  tliey  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mo- 
desty is  a/«Ne«  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the  love  of  the 
subject  is  the  monarch's  greatest  tafegumrd.  There 
are  prc;)udices  wbkh  favour  religion  mid  subordina- 
tion, that  act  as  ftncu  against  the  introduction  of 
licentious  principles  into  the  juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind ;  '  Whatever  disregard  eeruin  modern  refiners 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  tn  their  towest 
view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fmut  of 
virtuous  conduct' — Blaia.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  pre^ 
vent  the  admission  of  improper  thoughts;  'Let  the 
heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir* 
tue  witliout  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 
of  life.  It  n  destitute  of  its  proper  ^ord,  of  its  firm- 
e»t  support,  of  its  chief  encouragemenL'—BLAia.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  tlie  entrance,  to  prevent  the  in- 
groas  of  evil :  the  *ee«rtty  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
kicks  up  with  fimmest.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingressof  every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency :  the  •tewntf  rather  aecures  the  pos- 
session of  ivhat  one  has,  and  prevents  a  kMS.  A  Kiog 
has  a  guard  about  his  person  to  keep  off*  all  violence. 
The  gecuritf  may  either  ssevrs  against  the  kiss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  iofs  of  any  external  advantaffe  or 
moral  benefit ;  '  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  atemriUu  upon 
mortgagea.'— Aabdthmot. 

DEPOSITE,  PLEDGE,  SECURITT. 

D^Miu  Is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  d^paitua, 
participle  of  depone  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or  given 
In  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  pciformance  of  an 
engagement ;  pudge,  comes  probably  from  plicay  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelo|ie ;  9€curitjf  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  Mtourt. 

The  depoeiu  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another ;  the  pledg*  has  most  regard  to  the 
aecurit^  we  give  for  ourselves;  aeewritf  is  a  species  of 
pUdgt.  A  depetiu  is  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  indiflbrent  person ;  w.pUdg6  and  $tearitM 
are  required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  depotiie  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  eeeurilf  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  or  toe  relief  of  a  necessity. 
i  Moni'y  is  depoeiud  in  the  hands  of  a  Mend  in  order  to 
execute  a  commission :  a  pledge  is  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  has  neen  received :  a  eeeurity  ^ 
given  by  way  of  eeemrihf  ftir  the  performance. 

A  dapcaite  may  often  servo  the  purposaof  a  aeeuritg  ; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  MnJlng  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  aeeuritf ;  both  of  which  Involve  a  kMS  oa 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  eertain  contract.  A  pledge  i» 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  sscurily  la  glvea 
in  behalf  of  another. 

Depatiu*  are  always  tmnsportable  aitkdea,  eonalal- 
ing  either  of  money,  papers.  Jewels,  or  other  valaaUeB : 
tL  pledge  Isseldwn  pecuniary,  but  It  b  always  »oma 
article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  ftimlture,  and  toe 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  Ibrming  the  cootim 
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ENGLISH  SYNONTME8. 


$§emHtf  It  ftlwftji  peunltty,  bnt  It  oAen  comMa  of  a 
pRNniae,  and  not  ot  any  Immediate  reeiguation  of  one's 
■roperty.  Dep^sitea  are  made  and  9eeuriti*s  given  by 
llM  wealthy ;  pladgu  are  commonly  given  by  tlMwe 
wboarelndiatreia. 

These  wordi  bear  a  airoliar  dlatinctlon  In  the  figuim- 
tlve  applir4ition ;  •  It  Is  without  reaaon  we  prabe  the 
wiadom  of  our  coiwtitution,  In  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  It  again 
into  our  bands.  The  tru«t  was  placed  there  as  a  sacred 
liqNMtCs,  tn  secure  ns  against  popular  rashness  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.*— BuftKB. 

These  garments  once  were  hli,  and  left  to  me, 
The  pMge*  of  his  prombed  loyalty.— DaToaN. 
•  It  Is  possible  fur  a  man,  who  hath  Uie  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wiclied  and  a  hypocrite;  but  It  is  im- 
possible tor  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  rell- 
gon,  to  give  any  reasonable  sseiirity  that  he  will  not 
I  fldse  and  cruel.'— Swift. 

EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 
In  the  proper  sense,  the  eameat  {v.  Eager)  Is  givei> 
M  a  tolien  of  our  being  In  •artUMt  in  the  promise  we 
have  made ;  the  pUdge,  in  all  probability  from  piiea  to 
fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 

The  tameH  has  regard  to  the  confidence  Inspired; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  eameet ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  It  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledget 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy:  a  man  of  genius  someamea,  though   not 
always,  gives  an  earnegt  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness; 
Nature  has  wove  Into  the  hum^n  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  eameet  oC  a  life  to  come.— JaHTHS. 
Children  are  the  dearest  pUdgee  of  aflbctlon  between 
parents; 
Fairest  of  surs,  last  In  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom, 
— .  .    -  "^rtght  circlet  prahie  him  in  thy  sphere. 


ezpraoriy  eontradlec  th«  INvliielBW ;  <It seemath  hart 
to  plant  any  sound  srdtiMiics,  or  reduce  them  (the 
Irish)  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  Ul  r  -* 


mmilj  u»  a,  vivu  guv vriHucii» ,  atiRx 

are  permitted  unto  them.'— flrsMSBR. 

jappotntmmUa  are  kept,  erdsre  executed  or  obned, 
preseripti^ne  followed,  srdtaofwss  submitted  to.  It  is 
a  point  of  politeness  or  honour.  If  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  lo  keep  the  avpointMnUe  which  we  have 

taoe.    Interest  wilhlead  roei 


I  men  to  execute  the  •rdere 


which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business:  doty  ob- 
liges them  to  obey  the  srdsrs  of  their  superioors.  it  is  a 
1^  matter  to  preeeribe  to  another  without  hurting  his 
pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  ft-iends  as  pretcriptieme :  with 
children  it  Is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow  the  pre> 
eermUone  of  those  wliose  age,  sutlon,  or  experience^ 
authorize  them  to  preeeribe;  *  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  impi^oper  to 
preeeribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  be 
particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  or  subtle dlsqui- 
sitiooi.'- Admsom.  God  has  ordained  ell  things  for 
our  good ;  It  rests  with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi' 
naneee  and  be  happy ;  *  It  was  perhapii  ordained  by 
Providence  to  hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  an- 


other, that  no  Individual  should  be  of  such  impmtanca 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm  la 
the  world.* — Joi 


With  thylirighi 


MiLToa. 


TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 
To  appoint  (v.  Allot)  Is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
superiour:  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  lime  and  place ;  a  king  avpoinU  his  ministers. 
To  ordett  hi  French  ordre^  Latin  ordino  to  aaange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  tpx^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  which 
la  tne  symbol  of  order,  is  the  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority :  a  customer  ordere  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his  ordere  to  his 
aefvanL  To  preseribOy  in  Latin  freaeribo^  compound- 
ed of  pre  before,  and  eeribo  to  write,  sigrilfytng  to  draw 
a  line  fbr  a  person.  Is  the  act  of  one  who  is  superiour 

a  virtue  of  his  knowledge :  a  physician  preeeribee  to 
patient.  To  ordain,  whteh  Is  a  variation  of  order^ 
is  an  act  emanating  (Vom  the  higliest  authority: 
kings  and  councils  ordain ;  but  their  ordinaneee  must 
be  conformable  lo  what  Is  ordained  by  the  Divine 


AppointmenU  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indl- 
^Mualsor  communities;  but  they  mav  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
Majestic  months 

Set  out  with  him  to  their  appoinud  race.^-DETDair. 
Ordere  are  dleuted  by  the  superiour  onlv,  but  they  pre- 
aappose  a  dlscretlonanr  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  are  given;  *Upon  this  new 
flight  an  snbr  was  made  by  both  Hoases  for  disarm- 
log  all  papists.'— CLAaBifDOM.  Preeeriptione  are  bind- 
ing ou  none  but  such  as  volunurily  admit  their  autho- 
il^ ;  *  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difltculty.  to 
dtapossess  a  vice  ftom  that  heart,  where  kmg  possession 
begins  to  plead  jrreseripCioa.*— South.  Ordinaneee 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  Imposed  to 
aoeeptur  rejea  them:  the  ordinaneee  of  man  are  not 
tam  binding  tlian  those  of  God,  so  kng  as  they  do  not 


by  his  retirement  or  death  any  c 
oimsoH.  Sometimes  the  word  order  la 
taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  brings 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordnin,  God  Is  saM  to  or- 
dam,  as  an  act  of  power ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as  an  act 
of  wisdom ;  •  The  whole  course  of  things  is  so  ordered, 
that  we  neither  by  an  Irregular  and  precipitate  educa- 
tion become  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifling 
indulgence  be  suflbred  to  continue  chihiren  fbr  ever.'-^ 

BliAlft. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

l>ictcc«,fhwi  the  Latin  dietatms  and  diet««,a  word, 
signifies  10  make  a  word  for  anotlier ;  and  preeeribe 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  fbr  another  (e.  To  ap- 
point), in  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  his  secretary 
to  write  down  .his  words  as  he  utters  them;  and  the 
latter  for  a  nhyidcian  who  writes  down  fbr  his  patient 
what  be  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy.  They  an 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  au- 
periour :  to  dictate  is  however  a  greater  exercise  of  an- 
thority  than  topreoeriboo 

To  dictate  amounia  even  to  mora  than  to  command , 
It  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authoritv,  or  still  oAener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  it  Is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  preeeribe  panakea 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  ot 
command ;  It  serres  as  a  rule  to  the  person  proeeribod, 
and  Is  Justified  by  the  superiour  wisdom  and  Knowledge 
of  the  person  proeeribing;  it  Is  therefore  always  taken 
In  an  indiflerent  or  a  good  eense.  Be  who  diaatoe 
speaks  with  an  adventittous  authority ;  he  who  pre 
eeribee  has  tiie  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictau  lmp!*es  an  entire  subserviency  in  t^  per- 
son dUtaUd  to:  to  preeeribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  it  fa)  the  nature  of  the  thing  preeertbed.  rpsuna 
are  ready  lo  dictate  even  to  their  soperloun  on  every 
occasion  that  oUfen.  *  The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  In  private  company  with  the 
same  authoritv  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  diwipies.^— BviMaLita  Modest  people  are  often 
fearfVil  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  preeerAing ;  '  In  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us 
(the  Lord*s  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
istence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  tfie  comhig 
of  Ills  kingdom.*— Aomsoa. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thina  dictated,  and  has  an  im- 
perative sense  as  in  the  former  case  (o.  To  dictaU)^ 
euggeetion  signifies  the  thing  euggeeted,  and  conveys 
the  Idea  of  being  secretly  or  In  a  gentle  manner  pro- 
poeed. 

The  iietaU  comes  fhnn  the  conscience,  the  reason, 
or  the  pasrion ;  enggeettone  spring  from  the  mind,  the 
will,  or  the  desire.  DictaU  b  taken  cither  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  euggeetion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
Is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  aU  times  to  listen  to  tha 
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Mtt'tU*  at  eonsdence;  It  is  the  cbaraetertetlck  of  a 
weak  mind  to  follow  ibe  »uggt»tuin»  of  envy.  A  man 
reiKNince*  the  character  of  a  raiioaal  beliig  who  yields 
ID  the  duUUs  of  pawlon ;  *  When  the  diUaUa  of  lio- 
Bour  are  contrarY  to  thoae  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
are  the  greateai  depravations  of  human  nature. —Ad- 
dison. Wlioever  does  not  resist  the  nfgtstiona  of 
Ilk  own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  agahwt  temptation ; 
*  Did  not  conscience  suggest  thn  natural  relation  be- 
tween guill  and  puniehuient;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  efficacy.*— Blair. 

DictaU  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardiv ; 
suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  vif 
external  obiects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  aflaira  of  life  who  la  guided  by  the  dieiaUs 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
dratvn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  inclinatioiia. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 

Csmikmnd^  compounded  of  com  and  mandct  manaio, 
or  liars  in  manus  to  give  Into  the  hand,  signifies  giving 
or  appointing  as  a  task ;  a  eommand  is  imperative ;  it 
is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority;  order,  whicti  in 
the  extended  sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is  done 
in  the  way  of  srderf  or  tor  the  sake  of  regularltv ;  an 
prder  is  instructive ;  it  Is  an  expression  of  the  wishes : 
imjunetion,  in  French  injunetion^  from  in  and  JungOt 
Blgnifies  literally  to  Join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
lo  imprew  on  the  mind ;  an  imjunetion  is  decisive ;  it 
Is  a  greater  exercise  of  autliority  than  onbr,  and  less 
tlian  eommtmd:  precept^  in  French  prieepU^  Latin 
pr^ceptumt  participie  of  prmeipioy  compounded  of 
prm  and  eapio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  Uie  mkid;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  Is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  their  application;  the  latter  is  general: 
a  esmmand,  an  order ,  and  an  injunction^  must  be  ad- 
drefewd  to  some  particular  individual;  a  precspt  is 
addressed  u>  alL 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  tlM  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lite ;  in- 
jmnUion  has  more  regard  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  precept  is  aitogetlier  founded  on  tlie  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  Just 
or  ur^tist;  an  order  is  prudent  or  Imprudent;  an  in- 
junction is  mild  or  severe;  a  pru^t  is  general  or  par- 
ticuhir. 

Graisiaad  and  ardor  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative:  the  command 
and  tlie  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the  iniunction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  It,  or  leave  it  undone.  A 
sovereign  issues  his  eommandsj  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed ; 

Tie  Heav*n  cowtmands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 

Bad  any  mortal  voke  the  ra/iiiMtieii  hud. 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  liod  been  obey'd.— Pops. 

A  master  gives  his  ardors,  which  it  la  the  duty  of 
the  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  benpeek'd  sire,  and  ardors  me. 

Drydbn. 
This  done,  Mneaa  orders  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archera  with  contending  bows. 

DaTDBH. 

A  father  lays  an  tii;mKtMii  on  his  children,  which 
Utey  vrith  filial  regard  ouglit  to  endeav«iur  to  follow ; 
*The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  tlrase  which  have  of\enest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoflb  of  the  licentious.*— Blair.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts^  which  every  rational 
creature  Is  called  upon  to  practise ; 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
Tlic  golden  ages  wouM  again  begin.— Jrkyns. 

MandaU,  ta  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  mando^ 
has  the  Mnie  original  meanini  as  command,  but  Is  eni- 
ployt^  to  denote  a  command  given  by  publick  authority ; 
wbence  the  co  tmands  of  princes,  or  the  commands 
9t  the  church,  are  properly  denominated  mandates ; 


The  necessities  of  the  tiroes  cast  tht  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  8iaiulax<«  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  lie  laid  what  taxes  he  plessed/ 

— HOWRUU 


COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPEETOyS, 

AUTHORITATIVE. 
OraisiaiidM£,  whkh  signifies  having  the  foreeofa 
command  (v.  To  command)  ^  Is  either  good  or  bad  ao- 
cording  to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  Is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  eeai 
manding  air  is  ofibnslve  when  it  is  afllected ; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  bad  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  commmiding  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

Rowi. 
fmporatiot  from  impero^  to  command,  signifying  sim 
ply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  applied  to  things,  and 
used  in  an  indilTerent  sense;    imperious,  which  sig- 
nifies literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  command,  u 
used  for  persons  or  thin^  in  the  bad  sense:   any 
direction  is  imperatios  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  tm^srortee, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command ;  *  Quitting 
the  diy  isipcra<i««  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSoniers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  U)  a 
pious  higislative  ejaculation.*— Burks.    Persons  ara 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively ; 
Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 
Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

Drydkn. 
In  this  manner  underlings  In  ofllce  arc  imperious; 
Bssity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  In 
our  conduct  .^aCAorttatiof,  which  signifies  having  an- 


necessity  is  imperious  wl 
our  conduct  JiuUuritatix 

thority,  or  in  the  way  of  auihoriry,  is~moKtty  applied  lo 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  only ;  ma- 
gistrates are  called  upon  to  aasume  an  autkoritiOioa 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance ;  *  Authorita- 
tive instructions,  mandates  iasued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  Judgement  and  conscience ;  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.'— 
Burks. 


IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af- 
fectation of  power  or  superiorly.  Imperious^  fhxn 
impero  to  command,  characteriaee  either  the  disposition 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  oflfisnsive  manner :  lordlf,  sieni- 
fy  ing  like  a  ford,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting  the 
lord:  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  isrd,  denniea 
the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  ^d,or  rattier  of  attempting 
to  rule:  hence  a  perKin's  temper  or  his  tone  U^  deno- 
minated imporious;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly; 
bis  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperivos 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  coinmnnds 
with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to  enforce  obedience ; 
*  He  bi  an  iwforious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradictfc>n.*— Mors.  A  person 
asRumes  a  tordlf  air  in  order  to  display  his  own  import- 
ance :  he  ffiveii  orders  in  a  domineering  tone  in  order  lo 
make  others  feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  ofH^nsive  In  imperiousness ;  there  is  (Ve- 
quently  somethlriK  ludferous  in  that  whicli  is  lordlp; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicmus  and  offensive  in  that 
which  is  domineering :  the  tonUy  la  an  afiecUtion  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest  pretensions ; 
Lords  are  lordliest  In  their  wine.— Milton. 
The  domiresring  is  an  aflectatlon  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists;  'He  who  has  sunk  so  far  bekiw  himself 
OB  lo  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineeriog  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  bnt  to  be  trampl<>d  on.*— South 
I^ordly  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  theniiielves 
up  above  lh«iee  of  their  kind ;  domtneerine  is  applied  to 
servants  and  ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to  com- 
mand. A  turkey-ciick  struts  abonttiie  yard  in  a  lordly 
fityle;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  ara 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  emptoyed  for  siic^ 
oa  are  Invested  with  voroe  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
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with  aoiM  Mrt  of  nperiority,  howevw  trifling ;  bat 
tverbaaring  is  employed  for  nieii  in  the  general  rela- 
tMtna  of  KKieiy,  whether  aaperioun  or  equals.  A  man 
or' an  impiriaus  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  w)  overbearing  iu  the  asaemblies  of  bis  equals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  oonuadiction ;  '  1  reflected  wiibln  my- 
self bow  much  society  would  suffer  if  such  Insolent 
mferbearni^  characters  as  Leontiue  were  not  held  in 
restraint.'— CuMSBELAMD.  As  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  the  un- 
cultivated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  thy t  the  inms- 
rioMM  temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  thi  domestick 
circle ;  that  the  lordly  air  shows  itself  in  publick ;  that 
the  domineering  tone  ui  most  remarkable  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  the  overbenring  behaviour  In  villages. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EMPOWER. 

Qmmitsion^  from  commit^  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mating^  or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to  a«- 
tkorize  signifies  to  gIVe  auUkoritf ;  to  empowery  to  put 
In  possession  of  the  power  lo  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  buslnesi  to  another  Is 
common  to  these  terms;  the  circumsiances  under 
which  this  Is  performed  constitute  the  difference.  We 
tommienon  in  ordinary  caoes ;  we  euUhoriie  and  ssk- 
fower  In  extraordinary  cases.  We  eommusion  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  convenience  are  concerned ; 
we  atOkorite  in  maiters  where  our  personal  mutkoritif 
is  requisite;  and  we  ompowor  in  matters  where  the  au- 
tkoritf  of  the  law  is  required.  A  commission  Is  given 
by  the  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes ;  we  am- 
thorite  by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
intent ;  we  empower  by  the  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
ment.    A  person  is  cMimtssumcd  to  make  a  purchase; 

GpBisitssBSN*d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 

The  sun's  bright  portals  and  tlie  skies  command. 

POPB. 

One  is  oHtAorized  to  communicate  what  baa  been  In- 
trusted to  bim  as  a  secret,  or  peocde  are  authorited  to 
act  any  given  part ;  *  A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
the  pruiciples  of  the  Revolution  did  not  autherite  them 
lo  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  heroditory  Protestant  succession  in  the  old 
line.'— BuBKB.  One  is  empowered  to  receive  money ; 
•  Empowered  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 
E'en  Jove  rev<}r'd  the  venerable  dame.— Pors. 
When  cumndssions  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  omiksr- 
tnng  and  empowering  are  as  often  directed  to  Inferiours, 
tbe^  are  frequently  ads  of  justice  and  neceaiity .  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  esmmissisns  tnm  tbeir 
prince ;  '  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
iUmistaed  with  patents  clearly  signifying  Uielr  e4mmis- 
sioii.'— Boimi.  Servants  and  subordinate  persons  are 
■ometimei  autksriied  to  act  in  tbe  name  of  their  em- 
ptoyers ;  magistrates  empower  the  ofllcers  of  justice  to 
apprehend  Individuals  or  enter  houses.  We  are  eom- 
missioned  by  persons  only ;  we  are  authorized  some- 
times by  drcumatances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 

OR  A&CENDANT,  SWAY. 
/if/fiMMcs,  (torn  tbe  Latin  influo  to  flow  in  upon  or 


B  to  flow  In  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  It ;  authoritg^  in  Latin 
attcttritas^  from  anetor  tbe  author  or  prime  mover  of  a 
thing,  rignifies  that  power  which  is  vested  In  tbe  prime 
mover ;  aseendaneif  or  aeeendant^  fh>ni  ascend^  signifies 
having  the  upper  hand ;  swatf.  tike  our  word  ewing  and 
theCr«man  echweben^  comes  in  all  probability  from  tbe 
Hebrew  HI  ^  move,  signifying  also  the  power  to 
move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  diflbrent  clrcum- 
•tauces :  ii^fiuence  is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
light  to  direct ;  authoritf  includes  the  idea  of  right  ne- 
cessarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  give 
tj^fluenee ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  fkvour  of 
wDBt  Is  proposed:  «ii|Miloiir  wiadom,  age,  ofllcei  tad 


relation,  give  rattsriCir;  It  daiemtaM  of  taelf,  aai 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  aseendanep  and  swag  an 
modes  of  m^mcucs,  differing  only  hi  degree ;  they  both 
imply  an  excessive  and  Improper  degree  of  ii^uemee 
over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason;  the  form<  r  is, 
however,  more  gradual  iu  its  process,  and  consequently 
more  confirmed  hi  its  nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent  A  person  employs 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  tiie  ascend- 
amep;  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  Is  of  great  importance  for  tiiose  who  have 
ii^luenes^  to  conduct  themselves  conslatently  with  their 
rank  and  station ;  *  The  ti^aisiics  of  France  as  a  repub- 
lick  Is  equal  to  a  war.'— Buekb  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  waminp  and  admonitions  of  a  true  fiiend  as  an 
odious  assumption  of  authoritf ;  '  Without  the  force  of 
sMtkorilf  tbe  power  of  soldiers  grows  pernicious  to 
their  maaler.*— Tbmplb.  Some  men  voluntarily  give 
tliemselves  up  to  tlie  ascendancy  which  a  valet  or  a 
misuess  has  gained  over  them,  while  the  latter  eteit 
the  most  unwarrantable  svay  to  serve  their  own  Inter 
ested  and  vicious  purposes ;  *  By  the  ascendesit  he  twd 
In  his  understanding,  and  tlie  dexterity  of  his  nature, 
he  could  persuade  him  vei/  much.'— Olabkmdon 
*  PranM,  since  her  revolutkm.  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  demolished  the 
whole  body  of  lurisprudence.'^BuBBB. 

Ii^fbimtce  and  ascendancM  are  said  likewise  of  thlnfi 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  xnf,uenea 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man.  but  the 
inward  afllections  of  his  heart ;  *  Religion  hath  so  great 
an  inMuenee  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  Uiat  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  onlv.out  of  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in 
another  worU,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity.* 
— TiLLUTsoN.  That  man  Is  truly  happy  in  wiiose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascendancy  over  every  other  prhi- 
ciple;  'If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  aseendsmt^ 
your  inward  peace  will  be  Impaired.'— B1.AIB. 

POWER,  STRENGTH.  FORCE,  AUTHORITY, 
DOSUNION. 

Psieer,  In  French  ^sitvstr,  comes  ftom  Uie  Latin 
possum  to  be  able ;  strength  denotes  the  abstract  quality 
of  etreng;  authoritf  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  dsmntisw,  ttom  dominus  a  lord,  signifiea 
the  power  of  a  k>rd  or  tlie  exercise  of  that  power  ;  Joree^ 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  strength. 

Power  Is  the  generick  and  universal  term,  eompra 
bending  In  it  tbat  simple  princiide  of  nature  which  exisM 
in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  In  a  physical  or  moral 
applicatiou.  Power  in  the  physical  sense  respecis 
whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  wave  get  the  idea 
of  jpower.*— LocEB.  Strength  respects  that  species  of 
that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  the 


power  t 
body; 


Not  founded  on  tlie  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Milton. 
Strength^  tbereibre.  Is  Internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
Internal  organization  of  the  frame ;  soisfr,  on  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength  to 
move,  but  not  the  power  If  be  be  bound  with  corda. 
Our  strength  Is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  tbe  firmness  of  its  make;  our^^tosr  may  be  in- 
crcnsed  by  the  help  of  Instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  fores  Is  power 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  s  power  of  resistance 
while  In  a  sute  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  ttaok  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  bath  struck  sail,  dodi  run, 
By  force  of  tbat  foru  which  before  it  won. 

DOMRB 

Tbe  word  power  Is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force :  *  By  understanding  the  true  diflbrehee  between 
the  weight  and  thupower^  a  man  may  add  such  a  fiuinf 
supplement  to  tbe  strength  of  the  p«w«r,  that  It  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  never 
so  much  exceed  tbat  fsrctf  which  tbe  power  Is  naturally 
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li  ft  moral  MorataHon  fvwer,  $trmigtMf  uid  /rrec, 
any  be  applied  to  tjie  same  objects  vrltb  a  limllar  dls- 
lincUon,  thiu  we  may  t^ak  of  the  pvwer  of  language 
feneraUy,lhe«tmi^6k  ot  a  penoii's  eiprcflsioiM  to  con- 
vey the  ataie  or  bis  own  mind;  and  the  fore*  of  terma 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  oonTev  the 
ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
thai  tttengtk  and  force  are  here  euipluyed  as  particular 
properties,  but  ttrengUk  is  the  pover  aciaally  exerted, 
mad  force  the  power  which  may  be  exerted. 

Power  is  eitlwr  puUiclE  or  prtvaie,  which  brings  it  in 
alHance  with  asO^niy.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  ail 
tlial  which  enabtea  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  peiaons,  property,  he.  of  others ; 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might,  and  cune  tlie  hour, 
Thou  sloodst  a  rival  of  imperial  pow'r.^Forz. 

Jimtkeritw  is  confined  to  that  species  of  power  which  Is 
derived  nom  some  legitimate  source ;  *  Power  arlslnc 
fttxn  etrength  is  always  in  ttiose  who  are  governed, 
wlio  are  many ;  but  omikBTitjf  arisingfrom opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.*— TaMrLS.  Power 
cxisis  independently  of  all  right ;  oMthorit^  is  founded 
only  oa  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  ai(fA«rt(y  to  be  so.  Subjects 
liave  aometimes  tlie  power  of  overturning  tlie  govem- 
owai,  but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  OMtkarUy. 
Power  may  be  abused ;  mutherilf  may  be  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  his  pvwer^  who  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  bis  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  aiOAortly,  if 
lie  deprive  them  of  any  right  flrom  mere  caprice  or 


Power  may  be  seised  either  by  fVaud  or  force; 
m^tkorit^  is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  bigiier  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
•0wer,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  it  is,  theiefore,  exercised  by  no 


the  sovereign  Imkls  his  sswcr  i>y  the  law  of  Ood ;  for 
God  is  the  source  of  all  mikeritift  which  to  commen- 
anrate  with  his  goodness,  his  power^  and  his  wiadom : 
man,  thercfare,  exercises  the  s  ipreme  autkoritji  over 
■lan,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authoriUf;  he  exceeds 
Jhat  oMikeriUf  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
wiH.  Subjects  have  a  delesated  autkoritjf  which  they 
receive  from  a  supenoar ;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  power  without  autkeritm.  In  thto  manner  a 
prime  minister  acts  by  the  mhoriiy  of  the  king,  to 
whom  be  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
lierforms  his  functions  by  the  authoritu  of  the  gospel, 
as  il  to  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  church  ; 
bat  when  be  acts  by  an  individoai  or  particular  inters 
mation,  it  to  a  self-asaumed  power^  but  not  aaOmCy. 
0odal  betngi,  In  order  to  act  in  concert,  must  act  by 


laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  bto  own 
will.  In  opposition  to  tlie  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent Judges,  exerts  a  power^  but  to  without  aatAortty. 
Hence  those  who  oAclate  In  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  accorillng  to  the  form  and 
discipline  nf^he  EsUbltobed  Church,  act  by  an  as- 


Hkp9weT^  which,  though  not  puntofaaUe  bv  the 
laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  gram 
privileges,  or  take  them  away;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  by  one  In  whom  the  mmikoritif  to  Invested.  Jin- 
lAmtyin  thto  sense  to  applied  tn  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  of  disilnciion  is  always  drown, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ou^t  to  do. 
There  to  ;»ower  where  we  can  or  may  act;  there  to 
muthority  only  where  wc  ought  to  act.  In  all  our 
dealings  with  others,  it  to  necessary  to  consider  in 
every  thing,  not  what  we  have  the  paver  of  doing,  bat 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  da  In  matters  of  in- 
dlflerence,  and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only.  It  is 
Bulilcient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  In  all  important 
mattera  we  must  have  the  aMtierity  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  *he  power  to  read  or  leave  it  alone ;  but 
be  cmmot  dispose  of  hto  perM>n  in  all  respects,  without 
enUhoriip.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  amtk^ritft  if  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously; 
when  the  secrets  of  another  are  confided  to  us,  we 
have  the  vMoer  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  autkerity^ 
onkm  It  be  given  by  him  who  intrusted  them. 

Instructers  are  invested  by  parents  with  mitkority 
•rirlbeir  children;  and  parents  recelva  their  anOertKy 


fktmi  nature,  |bat  it,  the  law  of  God;  thto  prtemal 
snttertcy,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extends 
tn  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  theii 
oflbpring.  The  heathens,  however,  claimed  and  ez 
erted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By  my 
superiour  etrength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  hto  action ;  of  hb  own 
accord  he  gives  me  avtAen'tv  to  dtopnee  of  hto  pro 
perty;  so  in  literature,  men  or  establtohed  reputation, 
of  classical  merit,  and  known  veraciiyi  are  quoted  as 
suthoritiee  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  to  indefinite  as  to  degree;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  power :  dstanupa  to  a  piositi  ve  degree  of 
power,  A  monarch's  |»etp«r  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  deminiom,  over  all 
hto  subjects,  liigh  and  low.  One  to  not  vaid  to  get  a 
power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one** 
power:  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  domimien  over  an 
obiect ;  thus  some  men  have  a  desmuen  over  the  con 
aciencea  of  others ; 

And  each  of  these  roust  will,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  confus'dly  Ui  a  diflPrent  line. 
Which  then  can  claim  desuaaM  o*er  the  rest, 
Or  aiamp  tlie  ruling  paaaloo  In  the  breaat. 

JBHTiia 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  HIGMTY. 
Powetfmly  or  Aill  of  pcwer^  to  also  the  original  l    ^ 
Ing  of  potent ;  but  mighty  signifies   having  might. 
Powerful  to  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power  t 
a  powerful  man  to  one  who  by  hto  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another :  and  a  uoweifui  person  to 
one  who  has  much  in  hh  power;  *  It  to  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  to  weaker.'— 
Johnson.    Potent  Is  used  only  in  ttito  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power; 
Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  mm 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  bigh-ratoed  ctouds. 

Tbomsoii. 
A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
mightu  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  gt 
might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  considera- 


tion or  circumstance ;  '  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple within,  which  the  world  about  him  neitlier  sees 
nor  understands,  he  only  ought  to  pam  for  godly.'— 
SovTB.  A  giant  to  called  mighty  In  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  to  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
every  thing  within  its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  to 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  or  Mmighty;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  boundlem  extent 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIEE,  KEIGN,  DOinNION. 

Emptrt  in  thto  caae  conveys  the  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  In  thto  sense  It  to  allied  to 
the  word  retgn^  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning ;  and  to  the  word  dominion^  which 
signifies  tlie  same  as  in  the  preceding  articto. 

Empire  to  used  more  properly  Ibr  people  or  natlona; 
reign  for  the  individuals  who  bold  the  power :  henon 
we  say  the  caurtre  of  the  Aasyrians,  or  of  the  Turka ; 
the  reign  of  tlie  Casan  or  the  Paieokci.  The  moat 
glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  to 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnexzar ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cvrus ;  that  of  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  that  of  the 
Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus;  these  are  the  four 
great  empiree  foretold  bv  the  prophet  Daniel. 

AH  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire^  in  thto 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  applicatkm  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glormos,  unless  rhe  idea 
be  expressed  paraphraatically.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquesu:  the  reign  of  King 
George  HI.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventAu 
recorded  In  htotoir. 

Empire  and  retgn  are  both  applM  In  the  piopat 
sense  to  the  exercise  of  publick  authority ; 

•  Vida  AbbaGlrud:  »Em|dn,idgBa.*' 
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Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deepa  of  time, 
Show  us  bow  empire  grew,  decUn'd,  and  fell. 

Taoaeoii. 
Damini«n  applies  to  the  peraonal  act,  whether  of  a 
■overeign  or  a  private  ioalvidual :  a  {overeign  may 
have  daminwM  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  be  holds  liis  rtijpk  over  one  nation  by  tlie 
force  of  law ; 
He  who,  like  a  fbtber,  held  his  reign^ 
Bo  sooH  forgot,  was  wise  and  just  m  vain.— Pora. 
Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  In  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself:  but  if 
empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  In  the  improper 
sense :  thus  a  female  mav  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
among  her  admirers ;  or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have 
their  reign.    In  titis  application  of  the  terms,  entire 
Is  something  wide  and  ail-commanding ; 
I^t  great  Achiliea,  to  the  gods  resignM, 
To  reason  yield  tlie  empire  of  his  mind.— Pops. 
Reign  is  that  which  la  steady  and  settled  t 

The  frigid  zone. 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  gllueriug  waste  lier  starry  reign, 
Tbomsok. 
Deminien  is  full  of  control  and  force ;  *  By  time!  v  caa- 
llon  those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  iiiduigeQce 
would  give  abaolttte  dMuaiM.'— Jobhsom. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 
Pn'iics,  in  French  vrtnc«,  Latin  prineepot  iVom 
prisnw,  signifles  the  chief  or  the  flnt  person  In  tlie 
nation;  monarchy  from  the  Oreek  ^veg  alone,  and 
ip/XJl^  government,  signifies  one  having  sole  authority ; 
eovereign  la  probably  changed  from  euperregnum; 
Pfiteniate^  from  potent  powerful,  signiHes  one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prinu  is  the  generick  term,  tlie  rest  are  spectflck 
terms ;  every  monorek,  eovereign^  and  potentate^  is  a 
prinee,  but  not  viee  vere4.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
lluite  as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotick  power ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  tIrJe  denotes  a  smaUer  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terms :  the  term  monoreh  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  It  k  undivided 
as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  Is  lodaed  In 
the  hands  of  many:  eooereign  and  notontate  inalcate 
the  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the  former  is  em- 
ployed only  as  respects  the  nation  that  Is  governed, 
the  latter  respects  other  nations :  a  eovereign  is  su- 
preme over  his  subjects;  h  potentate  is  powerful  by 
means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  Inde- 
pendent power  Is  a  prince^  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsider^e;  Sermany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  states,  which  are  governed  by  petty  vrtnccs ; 
Of  all  tlw  prinue  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montesuma  was  the  most  haughty.'— Robbrt- 
soN.  Every  one  reigning  1^  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
considerable  maintitude,  and  having  an  Independent 
authority  over  his  subjeeu  is  a  monarch;  kinp  and 
emperours  therefore  are  all  eeonetreke ;  *■  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  unbounded.*— RosBaTsoN.  Every 
monardi  Is  a  eovereign^  whose  extent  of  dominion 
and  number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 
*The  Peruvians  yielded  a  Mind  submission  to  their 
«»9«re^N«.'— RoBBRTsoK.  He  is  ^  potantate  if  bis 
influence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  considerably  over  the  aflfaiis  of  other  nations ; 
'How  mean  must  tlie  most  exalted  poUntate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  In  Innumerable 
orders  Ofsptrlls.'— AnmsoN.  Although  we  know  that 
princee  are  but  men,  jret  In  estimating  their  characters 
em  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  Is  human. 
It  Is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  ooun 
feltora-  whoever  has  approved  himself  a  fkithful  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  eovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence in  having  done  his  duty:  the  potentatee  of  the 
earth  may  sometiines  be  intoxicated  with  thair  power 


and  their  trlomphiL  but  in  genaiml  tb^  liave  too  muig 
mementoes  of  their  commoa  ioAmiliy,  lo  foifet  lliat 
tliey  are  but  oiorlai  men. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTICK,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 
MeohOe  In  LaUn  aheeimtne,  participle  of  mheetaa, 
signifies  abeolved  or  set  at  liberty  from  aU  restraint  as 
It  regards  persons;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it  i«- 
gards things;   '         •  •  -        ■       .  ,    «     .   . 
a  master 

trolled;  ,. 

arbitrium  will,  implies  bekmging  lo  the  will  of  one  In- 
dependent of  that  of  others ;  Cyrisiiaiea/  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

AheiAuU  power  Is  Independent  of  and  «uperiour  to 
all  other  power :  an  aheeluU  monarch  is  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  wnanaips  from  himselC; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  aheolatey  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account.- LyLi.o. 


;aras  persons;  unoonanionai,  umimiiea,  as  ii  re- 
thlngs ;  deepoUek,  fit>m  deepet^  in  Greek  ieawinis 
ster  or  k>rd,  implies  being  like  a  k>rd.  uiieon- 
J ;  artitrarp^  in  French  arbitraire^  trom  ifie  LaHa 


When  abe^ute  power  Is  assigned  to  any  one  aooordhig 
to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  K  is  deapotiek. 
Deepotiek  power  is  therefore  something  less  than  e^eo" 
lute  power:  a  prince  Is  abeoluts  of  himself:  be  Is 
deapotiek  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  tlie  early  apes  of  society  monarchs  ware  ahealaU^ 
and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain  the  a* 
eelute  form  of  government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
ublished  usage.  In  the  more  civilized  stages  of  society 
the  power  of  deepott  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that  deapetiam  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  government ;  *  Such 
a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  is  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  deapotiek  power.*— Admsoh. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  figuratively ;  *  Whatever 
the  will  commands,  the  whole  man  must  do ;  the  em- 
pire of  the  will  over  all  the  faculties  being  absolately 
overruling  and  deepotiek* — Soitth. 

Jlrhitrarji  and  iffroMnical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  power:  the  latter  Is 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the  mrmer  sometimes  in 
an  Indifferent  sense.  With  or^ttrariiiess  Is  associated 
the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness ;  for  where  k  the  in- 
dividual whose  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oAener  be 
capricious  than  otiierwisel  With  tpraeuai  is  aasod- 
aied  the  idea  of  oppression  and  ii^ustice.  Aau>ng  tlie 
Greeks  the  word  •^pawo;  a  tyrant,  implied  no  mora 
than  what  we  now  undersund  by  ileiJMtf.  namely,  a 
posseasor  of  unlimited  power:  but  fVom  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  It  has  acquired  the  signlficatioa 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  tha 
injury  of  another ; 

Our  sects  a  more  Cyroanieik  power  assume. 

And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 

ROSCOMMOll. 

AbeelmU  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  It  will  not 
be  exercised  ortitrort/y :  *  An  honest  private  man  often 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
abeohite  prince.* — Addisoh.  In  deepotiek  governments 
the  tfraemical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  officers 
are  often  more  Intolerable  than  those  of  tlw  Prince. 

POSmvi;  ABSOLUTE.  PEREMPTORY. 
PMttiM,  in  Lattn  peeittaue^  from  pone  to  put  or 

eace,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  esta- 
isbed  in  the  mind ;  eheolmU  («.  Abeolote)  slgniflfs 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp- 
torfy  in  Latin  peremntoriuey  from  perine  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  queetKn. 

Poeitioe  is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  or  of  his  proct^dlngs ;  abeoluie  is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  clrcumstanc^ss ; 
peremptorf  is  said  of  bis  proceeding.  Poeitive,  as  r^ 
spects  a  man*s  onnvlciion,  has  been  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  eonjldent  {v.  Co^fident) ;  in  tlie  lattei 
sense  It  bears  the  closest  analogy  u>  abeolute  or  perea^ 
torp :  a  peeitive  mode  of  sp#;ech  depends  upon  a  poei- 
tioe sute  of  mind  ;  *The  diuiiiiuiion  or  ceasing  of  pain 
does  not  operate  like  ponitiv.  pleasure.'— Rurkk.  An 
abeolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  uncontrol- 
lable authority  of  the  speaker ;  '  Those  parts  of  tha 
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mortl  worid  which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  it4aiive  beauty,  in  reapect  of  lome  other  parta  con- 
cealed from  us.*— AoDiioN.    A  perra^tory  mode  of 


\  upon  the  disposiuon  and  relative  cir- 
comstances  of  the  spealier;  'The  Highlander  givee  to 
every  question  an  answer  bo  prompt  and  peremttorw, 
that  sicepticiHn  is  dared  into  siience.*-^oHHaoM.  A  de- 
caloa  iM positive;  a  command  absoluU  wvsremptory: 
what  la  positive  excludes  all  question :  what  is  abso- 
«f<J»"  all  resi*iaiicc;  what  is  psrmnptory  removes 
ali  hesitation :  a  positive  answer  can  lie  given  only  by 
ooe  who  has  positive  information ;  an  absUuts  decree 
can  issue  only  from  one  vested  with  absoluu  authority ; 
a  peremptoTf  refusal  can  lie  given  only  by  one  wlio  has 
the  will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  coo- 
troveiay. 

As  adverbs,  |i0«tf«ecly,  Mbsolutslf,  znd  psremptsril^y 
oave  an  equally  ciose  connexion :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
pcsitivelf  known,  or  positively  determined  upon,  or 
yMiCteefy  agreed  to;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
aary,  absolutely  true  or  false,  absolutelf  required;  it  is 
HOC  to  be  persmptorilf  decided,  peremptorily  declared, 
paremptsmly  refused. 

Positive  and  absoluU  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  the  same  distinction  as  before :  the  post- 
tivt  ezpressea  what  is  fixed  In  distinction  from  the 
iciatlve  that  may  vary ;  the  absolute  is  that  which  Is 
Independent  of  evfcry  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positiv;  names  in  ic^ic  are  absoluU;  cases  in 
grammar  are  abseluts. 

ROYAL,  BEGAL,  KINGLT. 

Jlaifal  and  regal  from  the  I.Atin  rex  a  king,  though 

of  Ibreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 


derive  their  origin ;  and  hence  It  is  lUt  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  sovereigoa,  and  kingdoms^in  the  same 

As  a  (khher  iiluatrailon  of  these  terms,  we  need  only  . 
look  to  their  application  from  the  earliest  ages  in  whicii 
they  were  used,  down  lo  the  present  period.  The  word 
kinf  had  its  existence  kmg  prior  to  that  of  emperourt 
beiQg  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  tiie 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  in3  a  prii>i*i, 
since  bi  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  ihe 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of  power  ni.d 
conquest,  he  who  performed  Ihe  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  persim  to  discharge 
the  civil  Amctions  for  the  community.  80  in  like  utan- 
ner  among  the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex. 


cation  than  the  corresponding  English  "^letra  kingly. 
Rsyal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  nimt  general 
sense ;  regal  in  Latin  regalis^  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  king,  hi  its  particular  applicatton;  kingly  signifies 
properiy  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriage,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  rvyoi  couple,  a  royal  ralute,  royal  authority, 
aD  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
lu  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.— PuoR. 
Rsgal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal  dig- 
Bity,  denote  the  pecul&r  properties  of  a  king ; 
Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  fluiit  and  regal  infkmy.— Pbior. 
KtMgtf  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly  cmwn  is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear;  a  kingly  toSbu,  that  which  is 
•Aer  the  manner  of  a  king; 

Scipio,  you  know  bow  Maasanlsss  bears 
Bis  kingly  post  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Dbmham. 

EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

AJihoagh  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two  spe- 
cies oT  states,  where  the  princes  assume  the  title  of 
eitber  emperour  or  kfaig,  yet  the  difiinence  between  them 
is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  It  Ihe  idea  of  a  sute 
that  la  vaA,  and  composed  of  many  diflbrent  people ; 
diat  of  kznfdom  marks  a  state  more  Umited  in  extent, 
and  united  In  ita  compoaltion.  In  kingdoms  there  is  a 
tmlformlty  of  ftindamental  laws ;  the  difilbrenoe  in  re- 
gard to  particttlar  laws  or  modes  of  Jurisprudence  being 
merely  variations  finm  custom,  which  do  not  al^tthe 
unity  of  political  administration.  From  thk  uni- 
Ibnnlty,  indeed,  in  the  fiinctions  of  government,  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and  kingdom  : 
ilaoe  there  is  but  one  prince  or  aovereign  ruler,  alUiougb 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  administration. 
With  entires  it  Is  dUferent :  one  part  is  sometimes  go- 
vcmed  by  AindaineDtal  laws,  very  difibrent  from  those 
by  which  another  part  of  the  same  entire  is  governed ; 
wUeh  divenlty  destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
aaakes  the  onfcm  of  the  state  to  consist  in  tbesubmissldn 
of  certain  chiefs  tn  the  commands  of  a  superiour  ge- 
neral or  chief.  From  this  very  right  of  commandhig, 
IIM,  ft  ia  evidvit  that  the  words  ea^s  and  ssmrvar 


guide.  Rome  therefore  was  fliat  a  kingdom,  while  it 
was  formed  of  only  one  people :  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  aa  soon  as  other  nationa  were  brought  into  , 
subjectkm  to  it,  and  became  members  of  it;  not  bv 
losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub. 
milting  themselves  to  the  supreme  command  ol^  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reaaoo  the  German  enqfire  wis  so  de. 
nominated,  because  it  consisted  of  several  stales  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  subjiect  to  one  ruler  or 
emperor ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  of 
diUbrent  nations:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  difliirent provinces,  were, 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  th^  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  its  laws  and 
customs,  haa  likewise.  With  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated  the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  em- 
iiptVe,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  constitutes  ita  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  Ihe  aame  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing  certain  marks  of  homage,  whkh  suffice  to  form  an 
empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet  an 
emptrs  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotiek  in  ita 
form  of  government.  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified, as  it  roust  unavoidably  be  hi  an  an^rtre,  derivea 
no  Bid  ftom  the  peraooal  influence  of  the  soverdgo, 
and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  (hr 
too  great  to  be  cooabtent  with  the  happiness  of  the 
aulsiect. 

TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  theae  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government ;  but  the  word  territory  briius 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  Included ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is  exercised* 
territory  refers  to  that  which  is  In  its  nature  bounded  • 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  is  the  ot))ect  of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  irruptfons  of  an  enemy;  ^  The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invadeiv. 
aoeordhig  to  rules  which  custom  bad  introduced  *— 
RoaaaTsoN.  Ambitious  monarchs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions ;  '  -• 

And  while  the  herokk  ^yrrhus  shlnas  in  arms. 
Our  wide  dominiont  shaU  the  worU  o'errun. 

Tratt. 

BTATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 
The  stau  la  that  consolldaied  part  of  a  nation  lo 
which  lies  Its  power  and  greatness;  the  realm,  finm 
royasme  a  kingdom,  Is  any  state  whose  government  is 
monarchical;  the  eommonwealik  Is  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and  people, 
which  forma  the  eommonmealtA  or  commonweal  of  a 


» VUe  Abbe BaoMe:  ** Empire, royamne.*' 
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word  Hatt  b  that  of  fofvninHmt  In  Ita  moat  mbarraci 
■enae ;  al&Ira  of  »Ute  aiay  either  raapect  the  Internal 
regulaiioiM  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arraiifp- 
ments  of  dtflferant  aUtes  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  w  employed  for  the  nation  at  larce,  hut  confined 
to  luch  iiationa  aa  are  nwmarehlcai  and  arialncraiical ; 
peers  of  the  fmIm  iit  tn  Iba  Engliah  Partlament  by 
their  own  rifhL  The  tarm  etnnmtnwuUtk  refen  ratlier 
to  the  aKgragaie  body  of  men,  and  their  poaseaakona, 
rattier  than  to  the  fovemmeat  of  a  country :  it  la  the 
busineaa  of  tlie  minlater  to  conault  tlie  interesiaof  the 

The  term  $tate  ta  Indefinitely  applied  to  all  commo- 
nltioa,  laige  or  amall,  lirtna  under  any  form  of  govem- 
meni:  a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 
German  or  ituaalan  empire,  are  alike  termed  tUUes ; 
'  No  man  that  uoderatanda  the  »uu  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provlnoea,  will  be  able  to  ranee  them  under 
aay  particular  aaoiea  of  Rovernaieot  that  have  been 
invented.*— Tbhplb.  lUulm  is  a  term  of  dicnity  In 
regard  lo  a  nation;  France,  Germany,  England,  Ruseia, 
are,  therefore,  with  most  propriety  termed  realma^ 
when  spolKen  of  either  ia  regaird  lo  themaelvea  or  la 


Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jnvei 
Bubb'd  of  his  reajsw,  and  baniab*d  from  above. 

DavDaa. 
Cemmam^MQlikj  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation.  Is  most  filled  for  republicks,  which  have 
hardly  fijctnlneas  enough  in  tlMMuadvea  lo  deserve  the 
name  of  sUU; 
Civil  dissension  is  arlpemus  worm, 
That  gnawa  the  boweto  of  the  tvmnfnweoML 

SBAXaPBAES. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE 

O^edrV,  from  the  Latta  eredii««,  participle  of  ertdo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favour^  (torn  the  Latin  jsvm,  and  probnbly 
favn*  a  honey  eomh,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
stale  of  feeling;  ta/laaNM  algalfica  the  aame  as  in  the 
preceding  arlide. 

Theae  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  nihera  aa  flowing  out  of  tlieir  sentimenti  tnwarda 
ourselves :  crsdii  arises  oat  of  esteem ;  favour  out  of 
good-will  or  aff&ctlon ;  imjhuit«$  out  of  either  credit 
or  favour:  credit  depeuda  moat  on  personal  merit; 
fmvomr  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  hiai  who  be- 

BtOWSlU 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  ia  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  Judcement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  In  oar 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the  favour  we  have 
with  otiiers  is  marked  by  their  readineas  to  comply 
with  our  wishes;  their  subserviency  to  our  views; 
attachment  lo  our  aocletv :  nen  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns.  Iff  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  conienied  with  being  ttie  favourite*  of 
princes,  and  ei^ylnc  tlieir  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
atimulaies  him  to  noble  exertions ;  It  is  benefictnl  In  lis 
results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively ; 
« Truth  itself  shall  loae  ita  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
peraon  that  baa  none.'— Soim.  Fammr  redounds  lo 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
Individual;  it  Is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
Jealousy ;  '  Hallfbz,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportuniiy 
of  arcuring  immortaliiy,  made  some  advances  of  fa- 
uowr  and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
he  seema  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.*- 
JoHHsoK.  The  honest  exertfc>n  of  our  abilities  Is  all 
thai  is  necessary  lo  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be 
found  thoee  who  are  Juat  enough  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  favour^  whether  In  the  gaining  or  matn- 
uining,  reauirea  much  finesse  and  trick ;  much  man- 
agement of  the  hmBonraof  otheia;  much  control  of 
one's  own  humoaia ;  what  is  thus  gained  with  diffi- 
culty is  often  lost  in  a  flMMnent,  and  for  a  trifle.  Oodit, 
though  soaMtlmes  tiblalned  by  (Uaehood,  Is  never  got 
without  exardon;  bal /seear.  whether  Juatly  or  an- 
Jostly  beatowed,  oltea  eoaoea  by  lltUe  or  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver :  a  clergyman  gains  crsdif  wUh 
hiii  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the 
grarltv  of  hia  dameanour,  and  the  atrlclness  of  his 


life;  the  favour  of  the  populace  la  gained  by  arta 
which  men  of  uprlxhl  minds  would  disdain  to  empk^ 
Credit  and  favour  are  the  gUla  of  otliers :  tii/btem«§ 
b  a  poascasion  which  we  derive  from  circumsuocaa : 
there  will  alwaya  be  n^aease  wherR  there  ia  credU  or 
favour^  hot  it  may  eziat  independently  of  either:  we 
have  credit  and /seear  for  ouraelves;  we  ezeit  ni/la- 
enee  over  others :  credU  and  favour  serve  one's  own 
purposes;  la/laeace  Is  eraplnyed  in  directing  others: 
weak  people  ea.<ily  give  croditj  or  bestow  their  .'avear. 
by  which  an  iif/Ueace  ia  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  othera;  the  inJUteuee  itself  may  bo 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  It  la  exerted;  *What  motive  could  Induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without 
followera,  without  itjiuntee  over  the  noblea,  whom  the 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  kiweat  ataia 
of  coDicmpl.*— RoaaaTaoa. 


GKACE,  FAVOUR. 


gratua  kind, 


I  (rom 


us  kind,  becauBC  a  ^raes  reaults  from  pure  kind- 
Indepeiidenttv  of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but 
ur  ia  that  which  la  granted  voluntarily  and  wiih- 


Grace^  in  French  jrocs,  Latin  gratia^  c 
"*   '  "  ilts  froi 

»f  the  I 
favour  ia  that  whkh  la  granted  voluntarily  and  with- 
out hope  of  recompense  Independently  of  ail  obll- 
gatkm. 

Grace  la  never  used  but  In  regard  to  those  who  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punlahment ; 
favour  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace 
is  a  term  empkiyed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released;  but 
otherwise  the  term  ia  In  moat  fluent  uae  among 
Christlaua  to  denote  that  merciful  Influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  ereatares  IWmi  the  Infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  every  good  fisellng  by  which  wa 
are  prevented  from  committing  ain; 

But  aay  I  could  repent  «nd  could  obtain, 
Bv  act  of  graee^  my  Ibmier  state,  how  soon 
ll^ouM  height  recall  high  thoughia.— Miltok. 
The  term  favour  is  emptoyed  Indiscriminately  with 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker;  thoee  who  are  in  power 
have  the  greateat  opportunity  of  conferring  favours ; 
*  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creahire  of  the  world.    He 
hanga  upon  ita  /aeear.*— Blair.     But  all  we  receive 
at  the  handa  of  our  Maker  muat  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  sroce  b  afaaolutely  indupeusable 
for  men  aa  sinners ;  the  Divine  favour  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  aa  hb  craatnrea  dependeDt  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPTnOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

J^MtrsMe,  dbpoaed  to/avear,  or  after  the  manner 
of  favour^  Is  the  general  term ;  fropitiouo  and  auepi- 
doue  are  apeciea  of  the  favourable ;  propttioue^  in 
Latin  ^epittas,  ooroes  from  prome  near,  because  tlie 
heatliena  aol  idled  their  deitlea  to  he  near  or  proent  to 
give  them  aM  In  fkvour  of  their  dealgns ;  whence  pro' 
pitieus  signifies /seeara&Ie  aa  it  springs  from  the  de- 
sign of  an  agent:  auspidoue^  in  French  auspice^  Latin 
auopidam  and  auapexj  compounded  of  avis  and  tpicto 
u\  behold,  signifies  favourable  according  to  the  aus- 
pices ;  what  b  vromiUoua  or  auapidoue^  Ihereforv,  b 
always /omaro^Je,  but  not  vies  versd  :  the/seearoMs 
property  characleriaes  both  persons  and  things ;  the 
propitioaa,  in  the  proper  sense,  characteriaesilie  persoa 
only  ;  OMspieioua  b  said  of  things  only :  as  applied  lo 
persona,  an  equal  may  be  favourable :  a  superionr 
only  b  propitious :  the  one  may  be  favour  able  only  in 
inclination ;  the  latter  Is  favourable  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.  Cato  was  favourable  to  Puuipey ; 
the  gods  were  propitious  to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all 
wish  lo  have  our  mmOafavourabU  to  our  projects; 

Famoua  Plaatagenet !  moat  graehiua  prinee, 

Lend/s«sara»fs  ear  to  our  reqaeala«— SBAxaraAKa. 
None  bat  heathens  expect  lo  have  a  blind  destiny  ^»- 
^tttsas.  In  the  fanproper  aeaae,  propitious  may  be 
applied  to  tMnga  with  a  similar  distinction:  whatever 
b  well  dbpoaea  to  ua,  and  aeeonds  our  endenvoura,  or 
aerveaoor  parpoae,  b  /avearaMe;  'Yon  have  Indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advancement 
that  can  be  wlahed.*— Mblhotm  {Lattors  of  O'cers) 
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Whstever  eflkadotnly  pioteela  ut,  fpeedt  our  exer- 
tloiw,  and  decides  our  luccees,  is  prepiti^iu  to  w: 

But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  tie  made, 
When  Ileav«n*s  j^opUwtu  powers  refuse  their  aid. 

Drydbii. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  Is  said  to  ho  favourabU 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  lo  be  propitious  If  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  autpidoua  wiiich  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
fon<i ;  peraons  are  frtpiiioiu  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  Kuten  to  their  requests  and  contribute  lo  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  underulien  under  autpi- 
et0tu  circumstances,  where  every  thing  incidental. 
■B  weather,  society,  and  the  lllte,  bid  fair  to  afford 


Still  follow  where  Aunieiws  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slighL 
Booner  shall  jarring  elemenu  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lb  WIS. 
A  journey  Is  undertaken  under  propitunu  circuni- 
nuices  wlien  every  thing  favours  toe  attainmeot  of  the 
object  for  whidi  it  was  begun ; 

Who  loYcs  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unconscious  of  a  Umpropttious  clime, 
There  bkmms  exotic  tieauty.— <Jowpbe. 

Whoever  has  any  reqnest  to  make  ought  to  seise  the 
nupieunu  moment  when  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
uked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  his 
invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  hbru, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  lie  yropitiouo  to  his 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Lead,  In  8axon  Mdrfm,  Ulden,  Danish  Ude,  Swedish 
M«,  low  German  leiden,  high  German  Utten,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German  teit, 
Itigf^  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  loU^  Ac. 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way ;  om- 
darf ,  in  Latin  Mndnetuo^  participle  of  eondueo^  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  gMide^  in  iPrench  guider^  Saxon 
wUam  or  wtsom,  German,  &c.  weioen,  to  show,  Latin 
mdeo  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  lo  point  out  the 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  but  the  first  impHes  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  tiie  Idea  of  superlour  intelligence ; 
tboae  are  led  who  either  canmit  or  will  not  go  alone, 
those  are  e4mdueted  and  gvided  who  do  not  know  the 
road ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  Uads,  the 
head  that  eomduets,  and  the  eye  that  gmdet ;  one  Uad$ 
an  infait;  conduct*  a  peiaon  to  a  given  spot;  and 
gmidet  a  traveller , 

His  rasde,  as  faithAil  from  that  day 
Aa  Hesperus  tliat  Isodf  thesun  his  way. 

FAIRrAZ. 

*We  waited  some  time  In  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  histo 
lians,  wlioee  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  tlius  conduct- 
td,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.' 

AomsoR. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  mustadvaneo 

Bo  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

And  rather  In  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 

Than  led  by  a  (Use  fuid*  lo  arr  by  day  I^-Dbrhaii. 

A  fleoeial  Umd$  an  anny,  inasmuch  as  be  goes  before 
t  uito  the  field  of  baule ;  he  conducts  an  armv,  inas- 
■ach  as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgement 
and  skill ;  he  is  himself  guided^  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
Idwb  tbagmido  who  polnti  out  the  road.  The  ooach- 
toan  Iscdt  his  hones  In  or  oat  of  the  stable ;  hegmdes 
tbem  when  tbay  are  In  a  carriage ;  the  pltot  eondueU 
avenel;  the  steersman  jwds*  Tl 

These  words  bear  the  same  anakvy  In  the  moral  ot 
^nr«lfve  appUeadoD ;  the  penoBannflaence  of  ano- 


ther leads ;  the  undenrtandlng  eoudmets ;  authority  or 
law  guides.  Hen  are  hd  into  mistakes  bv  Ibaeuiug  to 
evil  counsellors.  The  word  is  also  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  circumstances ;  ^  Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  Into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.' 
—Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  Zed  by  their  passions  into  errours ;  '  What  I  say 
will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  tiie  war.' — Swirr. 
Conducting  in  the  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  to 
things  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business ;  'He  so 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  h^ppy  to  tlie  English.'— Loan 
Ltttlbtoh.  Ouidingt  which  comes  nesrest  to  lead- 
ing in  this  application,  conveys  liie  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
cient to  fuide  1^  in  Uie  way  of  salvation ;  *  The  brutea 
are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angels 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.*— Stsrlb.  '  Upon 
these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when  notitiiig 
but  interest  guides  men,  they  many  times  conclude 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up  witb.'*^^ 
Kbttklwbll. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 
Clonduetingy  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires 
moat  wisdom  and  knowledge :  mana^g^  from  the 
French  menager  and  si0K«r,  and  the  Latin  manus  a 
hand,  supposes  most  action ;  direction,  ftom  the  Latin 
dtrsetus,  participle  of  dtr^s  or  di  and  rego^  signifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authority.  A 
lawyer  conducts  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  afiUrs  of  the  flrst 
Importance ;  *  The  general  purp«w  s  of  men  In  the  con- 
duct of  ihelr  lives,  I  mean  witii  rflation  to  this  life  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  aflection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.'— Stbblb.  JUanagement 
Is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterise  a  familiar  em- 
ployment; '  Good  delivery  \s  a  gracefhl  managenuxt 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.' — Strrlx.  *  I 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the 
8*>veral  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  wliich  have 
obtained  In  the  world.' — Addisor.  Direction  makes 
up  In  authority  what  It  wants  in  importance ;  it  fUta 
but  little  short  of  the  word  eonduU  ;  *■  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer in  the  right  way  is  to  light  another  man's  candir 
by  one's  own,  which  kraes  none  of  its  light  by  wha^ 
the  other  gains.*— Gruvr.  A  evnductar  coiieeives  and 
*  ms  as  well  as  executes :  '  If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
it  the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  hava 
the  chief  conductor  in  both.*— Addisor.  A  ma- 
nagoTt  for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executo, 
except  in  a  subordlnata  capacity,  or  In  mean  concerns; 
*  A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  kmg  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  need  never  Inquire  whether  they 
have  understanding.* — South.  A  director  commands ; 
'  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  nodding  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mkllke  those  things 
he  did  not  understand.* — Sidrrt.  It  is  necetviary  to 
conduct  with  wisdom ;  to  manege  whh  diligence  and 
attention  ;  to  direa  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  stale  requires  peculiar  talents 
to  conduct^  with  success,  the  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  bis  offlce :  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  in  managing  the  various  cbarao- 
tera  and  clashing  Interests  with  whieb  be  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  mocb  Influence  to  direct  the  mul  . 
tiplied  operations  by  whieh  the  grand  machine  of  go 
vernment  Is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  eandmct  a  campaign 
he  will  intrust  the  mamageaMut  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  be  can  rely ;  bat  he  will  direet  ia 
person  whatever  la  likdy  to  hav«  ai^  serious  influenea 
on  his  success. 


TO  DIRECT,  DIBPOSB,  REGULATE. 
We  direct  for  the  Instnietlon  of  hkHviduato.    Wt 
refulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  aaan? 
We  dispoae  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  manr 
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To  dirut  (v.  TV  MniwO  li  penonalf  itnippoaea  au- 
Ibority ;  to  reg^UU^  from  Um  Latin  rtgnU  a  rule,  rig- 
Qifying  to  seule  according  to  a  rule.  Is  general,  it  Rup- 
p(MM»  superiour  informatioo.  An  officer  dh-tcl*  the 
aioveaieou  of  bii  men  In  militaiy  operationa; 

Canat  thou  witb  all  a  monarch'!  cares  opprest ! 
Oh  Atreus'  son  !  canst  tbuu  Indulge  thy  rcsti 
111  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guide*, 
DirecU  in  council,  and  in  war  presfcus.— Pon. 

rhe  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  nspiiatef  the 
whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment; 

Ev*o  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regidaU  her  hushand*s  life. 

Drtdbm. 

Tbedtrsetorlsoftenamanlnpower;  the  ni^iiiator  f s 
always  the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  frequently 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  \tB  tUrectara^  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  whole ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  details  of  Duslness,  Is  intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  direfi  Is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  otben ;  to 
TtgulaU^  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  directt  anotlier  according  to  his  beuer  Judge- 
ment ;  he  regulaUs  bis  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances;  *  Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  tliose  men  whose  passions  are  nut  reguUted 
by  reason.'— Addison.  But  sometimes  tlie  word 
dtrea  Is  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  It  Is  then  distinguished  from 
regulatey  which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and 
'  otiier  circumstances ;  '  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philoMipliy  not  so  much  tu  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  refulaU  and  direct  tbem  to  valuable,  well-choaen 

Obii'CtS.' — AOMSON. 

To  ditpoeey  from  digpono^  or  die  and  jiono,  signify- 
ing to  put  apart  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
power,  like  the  word^rrect,  and  superiour  wisdom,  like 
that  of  refuiau  ;  whence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  tSupreme  Being,  who  Isstyled  tlie  *■  Dispoaer  of  all 
evenM  ;*  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  used  by  the  poets 
la  reference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endure,  and  conquer ;  Jove  will  soon  ditpest 
To  Aiture  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Drtdm. 


BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 


beh^vifur  comes  from  Mkavs,  compounded  of  he  and 
have,  signifying  to  have  one*s  self,  or  have  self-posses- 
sion ;  esadMt,  In  Latin  eouduttne^  participle  of  eon- 
duco,  compounded  of  eea  or  em  and  dmeo  to  lead  along, 
■Igniiles  leading  one^s  self  along ;  carriage,  the  abstract 
of  corrw  (».  7V  bear,  carry),  signifies  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one^  body,  or  one's  sell '.  deportmtnt,  from  the  Latin 
deporta  to  carry ;  and  dtmeanowr,  from  the  French 
demenar  to  lead,  have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 
preceding. 

BekavtouT  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  co%- 
dacC,  mental  actions;  carringe,  deportment,  and  de- 
meanaur,  are  differenf  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviomr  respects  all  actions  exposed  to  Uie  notice  of 
others :  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  perwn's  moral 
proceeding:  we  speak  of  a  perM>n's  behaviour  at 
Uble,  or  in  company,  in  a  ball  room,  4n  the  street,  or  in 
publick ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate conoeiluu  In  the  direction  of  bis  family,  or  in  hb 
diflerent  relations  with  bto  fellow-creatures.  Beka^ 
vtottr  appllea  to  the  minor  morals  of  society ;  conduct 
to  those ofthefirrt  moment:  in  our  intercoorM  with 
others  we  may  adopt  a  civil  or  poliie,  a  rude  or  boister- 
ous behaviour ;  In  our  serious  transactions  we  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
gerous, or  mischlevoas  eondmcL  Our  behamour  is 
good  or  bad;  our  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish:  by  our 
behaviour  we  m»y  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise; by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt:  the  behaviow  of  young  people  in 
•ocle^  Is  of  particular  importance;  It  should,  above 
all  things,  be  marked  wiUi  propriety  in  the  orespncc  of 
•upeiiouia  and  elden ;  *  The  circumstance  oTlife  Is  not 


that  which  glvea  as  place,  bat  our  bekniomt  In  tint 
circumstance  is  what  shouM  be  our  solid  distliictiea.* 
— Stkbue.  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes  a 
seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know  how 
to  conduct  himself  Judiciously  on  any  Aiture  occasion ' 
*  Wisdom  Is  no  less  necessary  in  rellgkNis  and  moral 
than  in  civil  conduct.*— Bvkiu.. 

Carriage  reelects  simply  the  manner  of  carrving 
the  body ;  deportment  includes  both  the  action  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body  in  performing  the  action ;  de- 
meanour respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those  eiie- 
rlour  actions  that  have  an  inimediaie  reference  to 
others ;  demeanour,  of  the  general  behaviour  as  it  re 
lates  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behamour,  which  Is 
of  the  first  Importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
The  carriage  should  neitiier  be  haughty  nor  servile ;  to 
be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  condescension :  tlie  dqfortment  of  a  man  should 
be  suited  to  bis  station ;  an  bumble  deportment  b  be- 
coming in  inferiours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  deport- 
ment Is  very  unbecoming  in  superioure;  the  demeanour 
of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation ;  the  suita- 
ble demeanour  of  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  clergy- 
man in  the  uulpit,  or  when  performing  bis  clerical 
functions,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  o( 
Uie  ofllce  itwlf. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  education:  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  grace- 
ful earriaoe  evinces  refinement  and  culture ;  '  He  that 
will  look  Back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  bad 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  eropk)ymenu  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  in  the  general  tient  of  their  car- 
riage act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com- 
plexion and  humour '—Stkblk.  The  d^ortment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind ;  whoever  is 
really  Impress4>d  with  the  solemnity  and  Importance  of 
publick  worship  will  evince  hlFlmpreaslons  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  females  should  guard  against  a  light 
deportment,  as  highly  pr^udicial  to  their  reputatioo : 
'Tlie  mild  demeanour,  the  modest  deportment,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  iniental  purity  and  in- 
nocence, but  as  forming  in  themselves  the  nuiet  amiable 
and  cneaginc  part  of  the  female  character.* — Mackbn- 
ziB.  'The  demeanawr  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  in  fbct  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  Judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from  the  Arat 
glaice,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examlnatiim  does 
not  leave  such  fkvourable  Impressions ;  '  I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mabnmetans,  with  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  In  tlie  eonventioiis  of 
their  erroneous  worBliip.*->flTBBLB. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Garrutf'S,  fVom  the  verb  to  carry  (v.  TV  hear,  earrf)^ 
slanifles  me  act  of  carrytii^  In  teneral,  but  here  that 
or  carrying  the  body ;  gait,  from  go,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  wsiA  signifies  the 
mantier  of  waUnng. 
Carriage  Is  here  the  most  general  term ;  it  respects 
•       -    lody,  '  ■    •      • 


the  manner  of  earrjfing  the  1 


,  whether  In  a  state 


of  motion  or  rest:  gait  Is  the  mode  of  earruing  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  wali  Is  the 
manner  of  carrfing  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
towoU. 

A  person's  carriage  Is  somewhat  namral  to  hf  m ;  If 
Is  often  an  Indication  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  alwajrsdistinguish 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  com'^*.*— Addisoh.  Oait 
Is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit; 
the  gait  Is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  /«•<,  or  aa 
unsteady  gait ; 


Lifelem  ber  gaU,  and  slow, 
Bbedngg*dfiertoit'rli« 


seeming  pa  ji, 
the  plain. 

'  IBKSTOIIS. 

Walk  is  less  definite  than  eidier,  as  It  Is  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  awvemeola  of  men;  there  Is  a  goodt  a 
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JCrVGLISH  SYNONTMES. 


m 


feadfOrui  h 
adUference 


M;  but  It  li  not  •  natter  of 

B  wbleh  of  tliCK  kindfl  of  watt  we  have ;  It 

to  the  great  art  of  tbe  danclng-marter  to  give  a  good 


Id  leagita  of  train  deeceode  her  iweeplnc  gown, 
And  by  her  graoeAil  woU,  the  queen  of  love  Is  ki 


nown. 
Drydbn. 


MANNERS,  MORALa 
Manm9r$  (v.  JStr^  mmmur)  leipect  the  minor  forme 
of  acting  with  others  and  towards  others ;  9t»raU  In- 
cfaide  the  Important  duties  of  life :  wuMnttrs  have, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  9uraU.  By  an 
attention  to  good  mam$ur§  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions;  by  an  otaservanee  of  good  wuraU  we 
become  good  membera  of  society:  the  formergainstbe 
good  will  of  otberi,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  sian- 
umr»  of  a  chiki  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  accord- 
ing to  his  station  In  life;  his  m^raU  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  his  siaUon  be  what  It  may ;  *  In 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  si«mi«r«,  always 
lo  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maiim  we 
can  adopt.  It  Is  impassible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  m»raU^  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  oocasfonsL*— Blais. 

AIR,  MANNER. 

3ir,  hi  Latin  •«*,  Greek  ^  comes  fVom  the  He- 
brew -ilKf  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light ;  hence  In 
the  flgurative  sense.  In  which  It  is  hire  taken,  It  de- 
notes an  appearance:  moMner,  In  French  rnant^*, 
eomes  probably  fltMn^MMiMr  lo  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  str  is  Inherent  in  the  whole  person :  a  wiamur  Is 
confined  to  the  action  or  ihe  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person ;  It  discovers 
Itself  in  all  his  mantura.  An  air  has  something  su- 
nprficlal  in  Its  nature ;  it  strikes  at  tMe  first  glance ; 
*  The  sir  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl.' 
— Stkklb.  Juamur  has  something  more  solid  in  it ;  it 
devekipes  itsdf  on  closer  observation ;  'The  boy  is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceflil 
«Mmicr.*~STBKuc.  Some  people  have  an  sir  about 
Ihem  which  displeases;  but  their  sisiiiMrs  afterward 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  iniercottrse  with 
them.  Nothing  Is  more  common  than  to  sufler  our- 
selves to  be  pr^udlced  by  a  person's  airy  either  in  his 
Ikvour  or  otherwise :  the  sumnars  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life,  more  than  his 


An  sir  is  Indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re 
nil  ehber  ftom  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing: a  sMMMT  is  indicative  of  the  education ;  It  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  str  Is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  sittniMr  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  good  socieiy,  sod  good  example. 
We  assume  an  s<V,  and  alftct  a  manner.  An  asnjmed 
•rr  of  importance  exposes  the  littlencai  of  the  assumer, 
Which  might  otherwise  psss  unnoticed :  tbe  aame  man- 
iMTk  which  are  becoming  when  natural,  render  a  per- 
son ridicukms  when  they  are  afi^ected.  A  prepossess- 
ing air  and  engaging  sumiMrs  have  more  Influence  on 
•he  heart  than  the  solid  qualliiesof  tbe  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK, 
itftp  signlfiei  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
«iai,  in  German  suom,  comes,  as  Adeluna  supposes, 
torn  makMom  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
Ace,  which  constitute  the  sit«ii  In  the  German  sense. 
•rs  drawn  together:  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  of^ 
tooklng  or  appearing. 
The  exterioar  or  a  peison  to  comprehended  In  tbe 
e  of  all  these  wordSb  Jtir  depend!  notonly  on  tbe 
,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  actloo: 
I  the  whote  outward  appearance,  not  ex- 
ress:  i«sl; depend*  altogether  on  the  fhce 
■aid  hs  ehaoces.  Atr  marks  any  partieutor  stale  of 
Ihe  mind;  *  The  truth  of  it  is,  tbe  str  Is  generally  no- 
lUac  else  but  the  Inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 
vtaiye.*— .AomsoN.    Jftra  denotes  any  stale  of  the 


Bow  sleek  their  IcoU,  how  goodly  to  iheir  iNiib 
When  big  they  strut  behhid  a  double  cbin. 

Drtobii. 
Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  of  tbe  mlad  i 
How  in  the  leoko  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 
AdduoH. 
We  may  judge  by  ^  person's  atr,  that  he  has  a  co^ 
dent  and  fearless  mind:  we  mav  judge  by  bis  sorrow 
(ill  Mtfli,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  bsAs,  that  he  has  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thhig  with  a  particular  air; 
of  having  a  mien ;  of  giving  a  look.  An  innocent  maa 
will  answer  bis  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ;  a 
person's  whole  Mtai  sometimes  bespeaks  hto  wretched 
condition ;  a  i»ok  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who  aelB 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Aimonioky  in  Latin  admaneo^  to  coroponnded  af 
the  Intensive  ad  and  siMiee  to  advise,  signifying  to  p«C 
seriously  in  mind ;  Wvwe  compounded  or^the  Latfa 
ad  and  rims,  participle  of  vidto  to  see,  signifies  tm 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonisk  mostly  regards  the  past;  adoioo  respeeto 
tbe  future.  We  admemok  a  permn  on  tbe  eirours  ha 
has  committed,  by  represeudng  to  him  the  extent  sad 
consequences  of  hto  ofleiice ;  Ve  admoo  a  person  as  lo 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  Inslnw 
tiuns.  Those  who  are  most  Inble  to  transgress  require 
VCi\»admoni»ktd; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admamisky  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.— Miltom. 
Those  who  are  most  Inexperienced  require  to  be  «f> 
viood;   *My  worthy  frtond,  the  clergyman,  told  Ui^ 
that  he  wondered  any  ord<er  of  persons  should  tUnk 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  sdvissd.'— Aooiaov. 
Admofutunn  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  agi 
evil ;  adoiu  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

Admoniiian  signifies  tbe  act  of  admontohhig,  or  that 
by  which  one  admontobes :  wamiafy  in  Saxon  wsi  B<sn, 
German  wamsn,  probably  from  wdkron  to  pereeivo, 
signifies  making  to  see ;  esiUMn,  from  eases  to  bewan, 
signlfles  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  to  common  to  these  terms; 
but  admonition  expresses  mors  than  wsmtn^,  aad 
that  more  than  caiUtsa. 

An  admoniiim  respeeto  the  mora!  conduct;  It  com- 
prehends reasoning  and  remonstrance:  waraing  aad 
can/ion  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  Mm 
former  comprehends  a  stronc  forcible  representation  of 
the  evil  to  he  dwaded;  the  latter  a  simpto  apprtoal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Adm»niium  may  therefore  A«. 
quently  comprehend  warming;    and  wonuar  mav 


comprehend  eoatiM,  though  not  mee  vorod.' 

.^ *nsttheoommlmfcmofany , 

danger;  we  eaiil«s»  him  agalnaC 


moauk  a  person  againt  theoommimkm  of  any  olTence ; 
him  against  4f '     '^' 


I  icspectstf 
lagthedrei 


we  warn  I 
any  mtofortnne. 

Admonttiono  and  wamingo  are  given  by  those  wha 
are  superiour  In  age  and  station ;  oamHana  by  any  who 
are  ptevlously  hi  posnsslon  of  uformatlon.  Pi 
give  adw^onitiono  ;  mlntoteis  of  the  gospel  give  i 

tM^  :  Indiflbrent  perKHis  give  eamtiono.    It  to  l 

sary  to  adwumok  those  who  have  once  ofibnded  W 
absuin  Anom  a  similar  olftnce;  'At  the  same  tloM 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  peopled 
faulto  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  adsMmtisn.'— Stbbi,b. 
It  to  necesnry  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  petseveie  In  a  wtoked 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  hto  abiood, 
Norhadhecause    a wam&y waa denied. 

Tooxo. 
Ittoneoesaanr  to  cairfsMi  those  agahMK  anjr  fbtoeslep 
who  are  going  In  a  strange  path ; 
Ton  ea«l»Mi*d  me  against  thetar  e 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMES.- 


Yonr  iMMNtt  tmnd  Uie  weakert  iwrt, 
Aim'd  at  dw  ImmI,  but  raacti'd  uiebeBitw--8wifT. 
Admonitions  are  given  by  pereona  only;  wanitii^« 
•ad  eautimu  are  glvan  by  llilnga.  Tto«  yoang  are 
admvnisUd  by  the  old:  the  death  of  frteiids  or  rela- 
lives  tervea  as  a  warning  to  the  mirvivoni ;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  carelea  serve  as  a  eamtion  to 
■oth«ra  to  avoid  the  lilce  erraur.  JSdwumiUons  should 
be  given  with  niiMneas  and  gravity ;  vamra/v  with 
Inipretalve  force  and  wanoth ;  cMmtiont  with  oeamess 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  a^eie- 
nitions;  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  solemn  wam- 
iikgf ;  the  Ineiperleneed  timely  emUtna. 

Jidmomitiens  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  aorrowful 
attention ;  womni^s  should  make  a  deep  and  laatlng 
Intpre80lr>n ;  eautitnu  should  be  borne  in  mind :  but 
mdmonitftmM  are  too  often  r^ected,  warwhga  despiaed, 
V>d  caution*  slighted. 


ADVICfE,  COUNSEL,  INSTKUCTION. 
Advice  signifies  tliat  which  Is  advised  (e.  Advice) ; 
iCtuntelf  in  French  ceaMit,  Latin  eounlium^  comes  fkom 
^fonsiliOf  compounded  of  eon  and  «aits  to  leap  together, 
aigniiying  to  run  or  act  In  accordance:  and  in  an  ex- 
•landed  sense  Implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  preacribed ;  instrnetum^ 
la  French  imatrueliem,  Latin  nMCrtwtts,  comes  from  tm 
^aad  ttruo  to  dispose  or  leguiate,  signifying  the  thing 
•laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  bv  these  words  Is 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  ihem  In- 
clude the  acceanry  idea  of  superiority,  either  of  age, 
elation,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Admu  flows  from  supe- 
riour  professtonal  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ;  connecl  regards  superiour  wisdom, 
««r  a  superiour  acquaintance  with  moral  principles  and 
^practice;  inatnution  respects  sunerlour  kical  know- 
'  ladge  In  particular  transacttons.  A  medical  man  gives 
'«diftM  to  his  patient;  a  father  gives  eennail  to  his 
-ebiidren ;  a  counselior  gives  sdvtee  to  his  client  in  poinia 
Of  law ;  he  receives  imetnuctitmB  ftom  him  in  mattors 
offset. 

Adoiee  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  eouned^  sage 
and  deliberaUve ;  iiutrmeUome,  clear  and  poalUve.  Ad- 
vice is  riven  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  important  or 
otber^vise;  'In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a 
Tonth  in  the  pnrsiilt  and  poesesskm  of  pleasure  t'— 
'  DTKBLB.    Cbuneel  Is  em|^yed  for  grave  and  welfbty 
matters;  *Yoong  persons  are  commonly  Inclined  to 
•light  the  remarks  and  eennaele  of  their  elders.*--JoHK- 
'  con.    Inetnulion  Is  used  on  official  occaslona ; 
To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  directkm 
See  Uiis  despaich'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  cmoat ; 
Anon  1  'U  give  thee  more  inetnutian. 

Shaupbark 
vMen  of  bosinesa  are  best  able  to  give  mdvice  In  merean- 
:tlle  iransactkma.  In  all  measures  that  involve  our  fu- 
ture happiness,  It  Is  prudent  to  take  the  cmauel  of  those 
who  are  more  ezperfeneed  than  ouieelvea.  Anamhaa- 
•  aadnr  must  not  act  without  matmetionM  from  his  court. 
A  wise  king  will  not  act  witlioot  the  advice  of  his 
Blalsters.  A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  aeri- 
ous  step  without  the  earned  of  his  belter  informed 
IHenda.  All  dipioraaiick  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
Heular  autrvcaama  in  canying  on  negotlationa. 

Advice  and  eavmaal  are  often  given  uimriied  and  qo- 

'  desired,  but  nietrwcf isne  are  always  required  for  the 

niulatlon  of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  oflicial  capacity. 

The  term  veatrvctmn  may  however  be  also  applied 

morally  and  flguratlvely  for  that  which  serves  to  guide 

toM  In  his  eourseof  life ; 

On  ev*ry  thorn  delightftii  wisdom  gmwa, 

In  ev*ry  stream  a  sweet  inslraetieii  flows.— Tocaa. 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 
The  communication  of  knowledge  la  general  Is  the 
common  Mea  by  which  ibcsa  words  areconnected  with 
each  other.  Iv[erm  lathe  general  term ;  the  other  two 
•re  speeiflek.  To  iufarm  to  the  act  of  persons  in  all 
conditions ;  to  inatruet  and  tavdk  are  the  acts  of  supc 
riomrSfeithcron  one  giWHMl  or  another:  one  tfn/eriM  by 
vfartoeof  an  acctdHtalaapcriorlly  or  priorily  of  know- 


ledge; mie«n«erKc<«  by  virtue  of  supcrkHiricnowledSi 
or  superiour  station :  one  teaehaa  by  virtue  of  superiour 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  station .  dlplomatick  ageali 
n^ona  their  governments  of  the  political  tratisaetiov 
in  which  thor  have  been  concerned;  govemmeat 
iautrmcfa  Its  dlflbrent  flincUonaries  and  offlcera  in  re^ 
gard  to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professors  and  pre* 
ceptom  Uack  those  who  attend  a  publksk  school  to  leara. 
To  iitfarm  Is  applicabie  tomattera  of  general  iniereil; 
we  may  inform  ourselves  or  others  on  every  thing  which 
Is  a  subject  of  inquiry  orcuriooity ;  and  the  tnformatiam 
serreseltliertoamuaeortolmproTeUiemlod;  *  While 
we  only  deaire  to  have  our  Ignoranoe  n^ersisd,  we  are 
most  dellghiadwlth  the  plainest  %liction.*-JoHiis«« 
To  imatnati  is  appllcahle  to  mauera  of aerlous  oonoef^, 
or  that  which  is  praeiieally  uaeful ;  U  series  to  aet  w 
right  in  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  iauttmeU  his  child 
in  thecouffseofconduct  be  should  pursue;  a  good  child 
proAis  by  the  tMtractroa  of  a  food  parent  lo  make  Jilm 


Not  Thraclan  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  laya, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  &ding  bays ; 
Thouah  each  his  heav'nlv  parent  should  inspire, 
TheliuaeiMtracC  the  voioc,  and  PboBbus  tune  the  lyre. 

Drtdbit. 

To  teaek  respeola  OMtlen  of  art  and  science ;  itaa 
learner  depends  upon  the  iaa^kar  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  eatablishment  of  his  principles  j  *  He 
that  taaehen  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.*— Jobrbob. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed  before  he  pre- 
tends to  give  an  opinion ;  the  young  and  inexperienoed 
must  be  inatrueted  before  they  can  act ;  the  ignorant 
must  be  toMgkU  in  order  to  guard  them  against  erroor. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necemary  for  an 
informant ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subiect  in  question  are  requisite  for  the 
inetrueter;  f\indamental  knowledge  la  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  information  upon  the  au- 
thority of  others  are  liable  to  mislead ;  tiioee  who  tn- 
etrmct  others  in  doing  that  which  is  bad,  scandalously 
abuse  the  authority  that  is  reposed  In  them  ;  thoae  who 
pretend  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  undci^ 
stand,  mostly  betray  their  Ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  to  teach  are  employed  for  things  as 
well  as  persons;  to  inatmct  onlv  for  penons:  books 
and  reaaing  inform  the  mind ;  liutory  or  experience 
teaehae  mankind;  *The  k>ng  speeches  rather  con- 
founded than  ti^enned  his  understanding.*— Ci.AmBii- 
DOH.  *  Nature  is  no  sufiicient  lcadl«r  what  we  sluNild 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlaaling.*— Uookbb 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACaUAINT, 
APPRIZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  mora 
persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform,  fhioi 
the  Latin  informa  to  fashion  the  mind,  comprehends 
this  gi'neral  Idea  only,  without  the  addition  of^any  col- 
lateral idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generick  term,  and  the 
rest  spocifick :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  what  haa 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary ;  but  to  make  knoaan  Is 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been  known  and  pur 
posely  concealed :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  inform^  I  leara.— Miltoh. 
To  laaJle  known  to  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly  lo 
many :  one  informe  the  publick  of  one*s  Intentions  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ;  one 
makee  known  a  fact  through  a  clreuitoos  chanoei|  aiid 
without  any  name ; 

But  Ibols,  to  talking  ever  prone, 

Are  sure  to  make  their  folUes  t 


—Gat. 

To  inform  may  be  either  a  peraonal  addreai  or  otJiv 
wise;  Uae^nmmtand  amrriae  are  Immediate  and  per- 
aonal communlcaiiona.    Onetfi/brswthcgov«mBM0L 


le  iitflarma  the  govamBMOl, 
iitfarma  oae'a  frleads ;  om 


oranypuMlckbodViOrciie    ,  

aeraatals  or  offritea  only  one's  frienda,  or  aartievlar 
Indlvidtiab :  one  to  infarmad  of  that  wUch  either  con- 
eeras  the  tVenaaiO,  or  the  pefson  imformad.-  mrnm- 
fwinta  a  person  with,  or  mWtes  hhn  of  aoeh  t 
Bern  himself,  hut  the  latter  In  i 
tanoes  than  the  fbrmer:  oim  iVW«m 
a  comspondcnt  by  letier  of  tbachgr  mi  wlifch  Jwaty 
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oped  loraeelTe  hto  order,  or  of  one*f  own  wlabet  wtth 
ngardiosa  enter; 

I  have  this  present  evening  fVom  my  tiiter, 
Been  well  infermed  of  them,  and  with  cauliona. 
Bhaxspbakb. 
,One  mcfum%i9  a  father  with  all  the  clrcuroitancei  that 
iQipect  bU  ton's  eonUuet;  ^If  any  man  hvei  under  a 
■dniAer  tliat  doth  not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
fospei.  It  Is  bis  own  (kuli  in  that  be  doth  not  ac( 
the  bisliop  with  lu*— Bbybudob.    One  opp 
friend  of  a  bequest  thai  has  been  made  to  him 


, .*Yoa 

know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what  seal  I  have 
recommended  vou  to  Canar,  although  you  may  not  be 
mfpriitd  that  I  have.firequoiily  wntten  to  him  udoa 
that  subject.'— Mblmotb  {LttUra  of  CUen).  One 
iuforma  the  magistrate  of  any  irregularity  that  passes ; 
one  oemMtnff  the  master  of  a  (bmlly  with  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  servants :  one  offrites  a  person  of  the  time 
when  be  will  be  <rf>liged  to  appear,  inform  Is  used 
flguratlvely,  but  tbe  other  terms  mostly  In  the  proper 
BMiie ;  *  Religion  mfonu  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
Diuduced  together.*— JoHMsoN. 


INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  Inform,  have 
acquired  hy  their  application  an  Important  diatinetlon. 
Tlie  infoTwant  being  be  who  Informs  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  others. 
What  the  informmmt  communicates  Is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  m^stsmt  commnnleaies 
li  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Tbe  tnformnt  is 
thanked  for  his  civility  in  mailing  the  communication  , 
tJie  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  Is 
thanked  by  notone,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  Mm. 
We  may  all  be  imfermeiUa  In  our  turn.  If  we  know  of 
any  thing  of  which  anotlicr  may  be  Informed ;  *■  Aye 
.  (gays  our  Artlat's  tt^ormant),  but  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  you  (H<igartb}  were  ss  good  a  portrait  painter 
as  Vandyke.'— Pi LKiMOTOH.  None  arc  informert  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  traiisgrrssors  of  any  law ; 
*  Every  member  of  socloty  fods  and  acknowledges  the 
necesMty  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  anv  degree  of 
Tirtue  or  reputation  Is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
pubUck  hatred.*-rJoHMBOii. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

I^formMtien  (v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
which  one  is  informed:  IntuUgenee^  from  the  Latin 
.mtellifo  to  undcraUnd,  signifies  that  bv  whkh  one  Is 
nade  to  understand :  ««<tee,  from  tbe  Latin  wsCitia,  h 
ibat  which  brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge : 
•Uviee  (o.  Advice)  signifies  that  which  is  made  known. 
These  terms  come  very  n<-ar  to  each  other  in  »lgniflca- 
don,  but  difllr  In  application:  information  Is  the  niost 
fcneral  and  indefinite  of  all ;  ttte  three  others  are  Inil 
■mdm  of  information.  Whatever  is  communicated  to 
OS  b  ii^fermatieut  be  It  publick  or  private,  open  or  con^ 


letters  fVom  France  Just  come  in,  with  odetes  that  th« 
king  was  in  good  heahh.*— ADBtsoii. 

informatieny  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ae- 
tlotts,  ought  to  be  correct:  those  who  are  loo  eager^ 
know  what  is  passhig,  are  oAen  misled  by  false  infor- 
matiom.  JVoCtee,  aa  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direM. 
ougtn  to  be  timely; 

At  bis  years 
Death  gives  short  nsttce.— Thomson. 
No  law  of  general  Interest  Is  carried  into  efllict  without 
timely  noUco  being  given.  InteUigenco^  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early: 
advieosj  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
particolar ;  official  advieeo  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-oflScial  intelligeneo. 

Information  and  inteUigenee.  when  applied  as  cha 
racteristicks  of  men,  have  a  rarther  distinction :  the 
roan  of  informatien  Is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intolUgonee  is  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  understanding  as  weD 
as  experience  and  informatlpn.  It  Is  not  possible  to  b« 
inttUigoni  without  information;  Itut  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  ivmarkaMe  for  intelligenco  : 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ;  but  sn  intdlLrent 
man  will  be  an  Instructive  companion,  and  most  fitted 
for  conducting  bu^nev. 


ACaUAlNTANCE,  FABflLIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

JiequainUmee  comes  f^om  aconmint,  which  Is  cum 
pounded  of  the  Inlenslve  syllable  ae  or  ad  and  quaint^ 
In  old  French  mmU,  Teut  gokaiint  known,  signifying 
known  to  one:  /ssitlMrtftr cones  from  famiiiar,  in 
lM\nfamiUaru  unAfmmiha,  signifying  known  as  om 
of  tbe  family ;  iiUimaef^  from  intimaUt  In  Latin  nitt- 
matuoy  participle  of  taCtiB«  to  k>ve  entirely,  IVom  At- 
timuo  innermost,  signifies  known  to  tbe  innermost  ve 
eesses  of  tbe  hearL 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse:  aequaintanee  expressing  lass 
than  familiarttf;  and  that  kas  than  talisMcy;  *A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint' 
anee ;  to  he  familiar  requires  an  aequaintanee  of  soma 
standing;  intimacy  supposes  such  an  aequaintanee  aa 
Is  supported  by  friendship.'— Trhslbr. 

Jlequaintanu  springs  fh>m  occnsional  intercourse; 
familiaritjf  is  produced  by  a  dally  Intercourse,  whicli 


There,  centring  In  a  focus  round  and  neat. 

Let  all  your  rays  of  informatien  meet— Cowraa. 

Xotieej  inteUigeneoy  and  adeiee^an mostly  pnbllck, but 

Erticularly  the  foroner.  Information  and  notice  may 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing ; 
inteUigonee  la  mostly  cnmmnnieated  by  writing  or 
printing ;  adnieee  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information 
Is  mostly  an  Informal  mode  of  communication ;  notice, 
fntelUgeneOy  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal  communl- 
catlona.  A  aervant  gives  hb  master  information^  or 
one  friend  sends  anotlier  i$^ormation  ftom  tbe  country ; 
macistniea  or  officers  give  notice  of  so^h  things  aa  It 
concerns  the  publick  to  know  and  to  observe ;  spiet 
glv«  iniettigtHee  of  all  that  passes  under  their  nocice; 
or  inteUigenu  ta  given  In  the  publick  prints  of  all  that 
passea  worthyof  notice ;  *  My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at 
al  houra  open  to  intMigeneey  tnfhnns  me  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapooa  still  in  behig.*— Stbblb.  A 
■inmry  commander  sends  advtes  to  Ids  government  of 
the  operations  which  are  going  fbrwara  under  hb  dl* 
ncHon :  or  on«  merchant  gives  aimee  to  another  of 
die  siaik  of  the  market;  '  As  he  was  dieuting  to  Ms 
bearera  witb  great  aathorlty ,  there  caane  in  a  gentleman 
Am  Ganawsv's^  who  told  m  that  there  were  seven) 


Jlcqua 
'asn7tariC»  II  ... 
jrears  ofTall  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
inUmaeif  arises  not  merely  from  flrequent  iniercourrte. 
but  unruserved  communication.  An  ocftuitntanee  will 
be  occasionally  a  guest;  *  An  atquainlance  b  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  ana  salutp,  who  telb  ua 
with  tlie  same  breath  that  he  Is  glad  and  sorry  for  tha 
most  trivial  good  and  ill  that  beftUb  us.'— Rawkbs- 
woRTH.  One  that  is  on  terms  of  familiarity  has  easy 
acce«s  to  our  table ;  '  His  famHiart  were  bb  enlhre 
fHends,  and  could  have  no  interested  views  In  coUrtlng 
his  aequaintanee.*— erxnhn.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  bast  of  our  confidence;  *  At  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  Pbbtratus  to  some  of  hb  iNlmafes, 
Thr*slppus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  tlie  moat  violent  abuse.*— Cdhbbrland.  Aa 
'aequaintmee  with  a  person  afibrds  bat  little  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  his  character;  familiaritv  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  fab  virtues ; 
but  intimaey  enables  us  to  appreciate  bb  worth; 
« Those  who  are  apt  to  be  familiar  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintamee.  Will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimaeg,* 
—Tbvsi.br. 

A  simple  aequaintanee  b  tbe  most  desirable  fbotlng 
on  whlcn  to  Maad  with  all  petaont,  however  deserving ; 

Aequaintanee  grew ;  th*  aequaintanee  they  improve 
Tofriendship ;  (Hendahip  rlpen'd  into  lova. 

EcaoXH. 
If  it  have  not  the  pbasures  of  tamiUariliy  or  intimatm^ 
claim  the  privilege  of  b<^ng  exempted  from  their 


it  can 
pains. 


**Too  much /asiilifarif  jT,"  according  to  the 


old  proverb,  '^  breeds  contempt."  The  nnlfcenaed 
fVeedora  which  oommonlv  attends  familiarity  ailbvda 
but  too  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  pf  the  seldrii 
and  nnamiable  passions ;  *  That/^aitliarity  produlfica 
neglect  has  been  long  obaerved.'— JoBRtoM.  hu^- 
maeiea  bflfun  In  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  111  dliosBa 
friends  eommoaly  baeoma  the  bitterait  antmiaa.   A 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


man  may  have  a  thooiaiid  aeqoaiittanee,  and  not  one 
trbom  he  thuuld  make  bit  imUmaU;  *  The  wlmaey 
keiween  the  father  of  Eugenio  and  Afreetifl  produced 
a  tender  fHendahip  between  bia  aiater  and  Amelia. '— 

HAWKBBWOaTB. 

Tbeee  termi  may  be  applied  to  thlngi  aa  well  ai 
ferK>n%  in  wblcb  caM  tbey  bear  a  simiiar  aiialoey. 
An  ecfiMmtaiM*  with  a  subjeci  is  oppoied  to  entire 
Ignorance  upon  it ;  famliaritf  with  it  is.  the  conse- 
quence of  flrequent  repetition;  and  mttmccy  of  a 
ateady  and  tborouffa  research ;  *  With  H(Mner*«  heroee 
we  have  more  than  hiatorical  aequtdntamc$ :  we  are 
made  iutimau  with  their  habita  and  mannere.* — 
CuMBKRLAND.  '  The  frequency  of  envy  makei  it  so 
familiar^  that  it  eecapee  our  notice.*— JonNtoii.  In 
our  IntercouFM  with  the.  world  we  become  daily  ac- 
fuainUd  with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention, 
some  men  have  by  extraordinary  dlligenee  acquired  a 
considerable  fumUiaritif  with  more  than  orte  language 
and  science ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boaat  of  having 
possessed  an  intimate  acyaatateiics  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  aeputimtame*  with  it;  when  we  can 
apeak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  eaid  to  be  familiar 
with  It :  but  an  intimaU  acfumintanet  comprehends  a 
tliorouch  critical  intimaef  with  all  the  nloeliea  and 
•ubtiotles  of  its  structure. 

TO  KNOW,  BE  ACaUAlNTED  WITH. 
To  know  is  a  general  term;  m  6«  mcquainttd  wiih  is 
particular  (o.  Jtefnmimlamea).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  know  them  by 
name  only;  or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties 
•r  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ; 
we  may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
by  a  direct  Intercoone :  one  le  ae^oinUd  witk  either 
a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  mid  by 
an  immediate  Imercourse  in  one's  own  person.  We 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicioia,  by 
being  a  witness  to  hb  actiona ; 

b  there  no  temp*imte  region  can  be  known^ 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  xonel 
CSoukl  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.— Dknbam. 
We  become  aequainUd  witk  a  peraon  by  ftequently 
being  in  his  company;  *Bat  bowahall  I  exprea  my 
anguish  f;»r  my  little  boy,  who  beeame  nccuaintod 
witk  sorrow  aa  soon  as  be  was  capable  of  reflection.* 
-MauiOTH  {JLottoro  e/  Ocere). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEABNING, 

ERUDITION. 

Knowledge^  from  know.  In  all  probability  comes 

from  the  Latin  noteoy  and  the  Greek  yiMiacw ;  «et«ac«. 

in  Latin  f etmfto,  f^om  acte,  Greek  tnnu  to  know,  and 

2yff  to  see  or  perceive ;  Isonua^,  from  ismrnt  slgni- 
»  the  thing  <«aniad;  orudition,  ia  Latin  arM^OM, 
comes  tmm  trudio  to  bring  out  of  a  etale  of  rudeness 
.  or  Ignorance. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  slmpiy  implies 
Che  thing  known :  actawM,  looming^  and  emdMont  are 
modes  of  knowledge  oualifled  by  some  collateral  idea : 
teience  is  a  qrstematlck  speciM,  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  rule  and  order ;  Uvning  is  that  species  of 
.  knowledge  which  one  derives  fVom  schools,  or  through 
the  medium  of  personal  instrucilon;  erudition  Is 
.  scholastick  knowledge  obtained  by  profound  research: 


knowledge  admits  of  every  poaiible  degree,  and  la  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  ignorance;  acMiiaa,  learning^  and 
•mdiCiaa,  are  poaltiveW  high  degrees  of  knowledife. 
The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a  piea- 
'ndependMit  of  the  many  extrinaick  advantages 
I  it  brings  to  every  individual,  aeoording  to  the 


•uHon  of  life  In  which  he  Is  placed;  the  porralls of 

vu  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  or  a  peculiar 

turn:  thosa  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 


erbich 

•tation  _- 

seiemu  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men 

turn:  thosa  who  thirst  after  general  k» 

not  have  a  reach  of  Intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 

•urvey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  eciontMek 

man.    Learning  is  lem  dependent  on  the  genius,  than 

on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 

bave  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 

and  pereeverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 

Isoraiiv  ••  bave  raised  them  U>  a  respectable  station 


in  the  repuUIck  of  letters.  Prtifound  erudition  is  ob> 
taioed  but  by  few;  a  retendve  memory, patient  In 
duslry,  and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  ooe 
who  asptrea  to  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge^  In  the  unqualified  and  universal  aenae,ls 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  llule  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing:"  it  la  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  paasiona 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  Hi  turn,  they  will  call  la 
our  Imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid : 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  Air,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance.— Dkmham. 
Seienee  is  more  exempt  from  this  danger;  but  the 
eeientifuk  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  his 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  dav,  wU 
wander  in  the  rMions  of  idle  speculation,  and  aink  la 
the  quicksands  of  skeptkism ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  aits. 
The  sotil  of  ecienee^  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B.  JONSOV. 

Learning  is  more  genendly  and  practically  useful  la 
the  morals  of  men  than  eeience;  while  it  makea  us 


acquainted  with  the  language, 
manners  of  former  ages :  it  f 


the  seniimenls,  and 
serves  to  purify  the  sentl- 
menis,  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  uul  exert  lbs 
powers ;  bat  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con- 
sisis  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  employmeni' 
of  the  time ;  *  As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.*— Johnson.  JBni- 
dition  is  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  It  adds  to  the  stock  of  Im- 
portant knowledge:  it  serves  the  cause  of  religion  aad 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandeat 
objecta  of  inquiry ;  *  Two  of  the  French  clergy  with 
whom  I  paaaed  my  evenings  were  moi  of  deep  erudi 
ttan.*— BoaKS. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  ta 
Latin  litera^  aignifiea  any  document  compoaed  of 
written  lettere;  and  iwietle.  in  Greek  hnceX^  ftxnm 
AnfAAM  to  aend,  slgnifles  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  la 
any  one ;  consequently  the  former  is  thd  generick,  the 
latter  the  speciflck  term.  Letter  Is  a  term  ahogether 
(kmiliar,  It  may  be  used  for  whatever  Is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another  in  domestick  life,  or  for  the  publick 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  leUere  of  Madame  da 
Savigny,  the  lettore  of  Pope  or  of  Swift,  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  kttert 
(^  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca :  bat  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  tariettee,  aa  a  term  moat  aoapced  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  Is  pecularlv  aolemn  ia 
ita  contents  baa  acquired  the  aame  epitliet,  as  the 
^iotlee  of  St  Paul,  St.  Peter,  8L  John,  St  Jude ;  aad 
1^  an  anakigous  rule,  whatever  poetry  Is  written  in 
the  ^fietolarf  form  is  denominated  an  ewietU  rather 
than  a  fstter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  as 
the  emiotlee  of  Horace,  or  the  nietlee  of  Boileau ;  and 
finally,  whatever  Is  addressed  by  way  of  dedication 
Is  denominated  a  dedicatory  eyiotle.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  fbmiltarlty  should  characterize  the  letter:  sen- 
timent and  instnictloo  are  always  conveyed  by  aa 
epiotle. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
LeUere  and  Uteratnre  slsnify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  leUere  or  books,  that 
is.  Information:  learning  (e.  Knowledge)  is  confined  tt> 
that  which  Is  communicated,  that  is,  scoolastick  know 
ledge.  The  term  men  of  lettore^  or  the  republick  of 
lettere,  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  tho 
cultivatton  of  their  minds;  *To  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  the  duliee  of  life  are  inconsistent  with  much 
study;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend  upoo 
Uttere  must  be  stolen  ftom  their  occupations  and  fkml 
lle8.*-^oBNsoN.  Literaru  societies  have  for  their  ob 
Ject  the  difliision  of  general  Inlbrmation :  learned  soclo- 
ties  propone  to  themselves  the  higher  object  nf  exietid- 
iag  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.    Men  of  lettere  have  a  passport 
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M 


te  adnlttance  Into  the  higher  circlet ;  literary  men  can 
•Iwan  And  reMMirees  for  themselves  In  their  own  sod- 
Ctjr :  leamtd  men,  or  men  of  Uarminjft  are  more  the 
oMects  of  respect  and  admiration  than  of  Imitation ; 
*fle  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part 
of  leamuMg  which  time  has  left  behind  It,  may  be  truly 
■aid  to  advance  the  /tCsrotare  of  his  own  age.'— Johm- 


CHARAGTER,  LETTER. 


CharwBter  comes  fh>m  the  Greek  vap«m)p,  signifying 
n  impression  or  mark,  Aom  yepasvw  to  Imprint  or 
■Uunp:  UiUr^  in  French  Uttrt^  Lailn  Utera,  is  probably 


an  impression  or  mark,  IVom 

■Uunp:  UiUr^  in  French  Uttrt^  j^uu  mi.<^i»,  h  |mwin 

contracted  flrom  lagittra^  signifying  what  Is  legible. 

Ckwettr  is  to  Utter  as  the  geaas  to  the  species: 
every  UtUr  is  e  character;  but  every  ckaracter  is  not 
a  UtUr.  OiaracUr  is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
Jesignate  somethihs ;  a  UUer  is  a  species  of  ekuraeier 
which  Is  tlie  consututed  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
aiid  hieroglyphlcka  consist  of  ekmraeter§f  but  not  of  lei- 
tcrs. 

CkaraeUr  Is  employed  flgurativdy,  but  letter  is  not 
A  grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
vpon  him  written  In  indelible  ekeraetere  upon  his 
maaX ;  '  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious  temper, 
b  dwplnyed  In  ekartictera  that  are  almost  universally 
onderttood.*— HAWKKswoRTn. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Sekohw  and  iieeipU  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  othen :  but  the  former  Is  said  only  of  those  who 
team  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  the  latter  of  .one 
who  acquires  any  art  or  science  f^om  the  iostnictlah  of 
anotlyer ;  the  «cAo/ar  Is  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  die' 
c^  10  the  master :  childreii  are  always^cAslars  ;  adult 
persons  may  be  tUeeiplee, 

Scheiare  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of 
words ;  dieeimlee^  as  the  dieeipUe  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of^thlnfi:  we  are  the  eekeUre  of  any  oira 
•nder  whose  care  we  are  niaced,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  tiling,  good  or  bad ;  *  The  Romans  confessed 
themselves  the  eckeUre  of  the  Oreeks.'— Johnson. 
We  arc  the  Hee^Ue  only  of  distinguished  persons  or 
mch  as  conununicaie  either  knowledge  or  opinions, 
useful  or  otherwise ;  '  We  are  not  the  dwc^ies  of  Vol- 
taire.'— BuRKB.  Children  are  sometimes  too  apt  eeke- 
lere  la  learning  evil  from  one  another. 

Apufd  is  a  species  of  eckelar  who  Is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  sunerintendanoeof  the.peiaon 
fhNn  whom  he  receives  Ms  instruction.  The  Latin  word 
pupitlue  signifies  a  fioherless  child,  or  a  roan  child  under 
tge  and  in  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  the  term  ward ;  but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  it  now  compreliends  the  idea  of  Instruction 
more  than  that  of  wardship  and  superiuteudence 

Uy  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  hor  suitor, 

He  being  her  jiaptl,  to  become  her  tutor. 

8BAnraA.RR. 


SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 
The  Latin  term  eekoU  signifies  a  kiiterina  place,  a 
place  for  desuhory  conversation  or  instruction,  fVom 
Ike  Greek  sxoXil  leisure ;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
10  any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
that  which  Is  communicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
nuyiatpk  to  one  who  is  (kinlUar  with  this  subject  is  con- 
sUered  as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour ;  academy 


sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  have  not  so  much  ■■  bear! 
tlie  proposal.* — SBAmsBUaT. 


EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 

Hetruetien  and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to 
a  whole;  imetructiem  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners  or  outward  con- 
duct; but  edmeation  comprehends  not  only  both  ihnsM 
but  the  formation  of  the  niiiidithe  regulation  of  the  b«ari| 
and  the  esublfshment  of  the  principles :  good  instruction 
makes  one  wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lished and  agreeable ;  good  education  makes  one  really 
{ood.  A  want  of  education  will  always  be  to  tlie  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufl'erer :  a  want  of  inetruction 
Is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  circum 
stances :  a  wantof  ike«diii4f  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so. 
clety  of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period 
of  ctiiMhood  and  youth ;  *  A  mother  tells  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  tlie  child  remembers  the  pro- 


derives  Its  name  from  the  Greek  ixairiula  the  name  of 

Athens,  where  the  philosopher  Plato 

first  gnve  his  lectures,  which  afterward  became  a  place 


a  publick  place  In  Atl 


position,  and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposei 
of  Ufa)  till  the  OKirseof  bis  education  brinp  him  among 

ebllosophera,  whofVlgbtbim  from  his  former  knowledge. 
y  telling  him  that  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units.' 
—Johnson.  Inetruction  may  be  given  at  dlfl!^rent 
ages:  *To  Illustrate  one  thing  by  Its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious an  of  tMCriKtum.'— Johnson.  Oood  breeding 
is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  lllh;  *  My  breeding 
abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the  world  than  youra 
baa  done.*— Wbntworth. 

IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED, 
UNLETTERED. 

Fgnorant^  In  Latin  ignorane^  f>om  the  privative  ig 
or  m  and  nero,  or  the  Greek  yivtMrcw,  signifies  nol 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance ;  unlearned,  iUUerate^  and  im/et- 
tsnerf,  are  compared  with  ignoratU  in  the  general  a 


of  resort  for  learned  men ;  bence  societies  of  learned 
men  have  since  been  termed  academiee. 

Tlie  leading  Idea  in  the  word  eekool  Is  that  of  in- 
struction given  and  doctrine  received :  In  the  word  ae»- 
demw  m  that  of  association  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned:  hence  we  speak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  eehool  where  younc  penons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  In 
Ike  extended  and  moral  senseof  the  old  and  new  eckooL 
the  Pythagorean  eekool^  the  philosophical  eekool^  and 
Ihe  like;  ^  The  world  Is  a  great  eekool  where  deceit,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first  learned.*— 
BkAia.  But  the  aeademf  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
uademftbeing  members  of  any  academjfy  and  tlie  like ; 
As  for  other  acaJemioe  such  as  thoso  for  p,aintiug, 


Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  It  includes  wan* 
of  knowledge  to  any  decree  from  the  highest  to  the 
k>west,  and  consequently  Includes  the  other  terms,  ilU' 
teraie^  unleamedf  and  finUtteredj  which  express  dlfiTer- 
ent  forms  of  ignoramee  ; 
He  saU,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  command 
To  fVee  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests ;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate,     . 
The  queen  might  forcethem  from  her  town  and  state.' 

Drtdkm. 
Ignoramee  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  it 
not  always  one's  Ikult;  the  term  Is  not  therefore  dl- 
reclly  reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  Is  an  ob- 
ject of  |uty,  rather  than  condeui nation ;  but  when  ignO' 
ranee  is  coupled  with  telf-conccit  and  presumption,  it 
is  a  perfect  deformity :  hence  the  word  illitrrate,  whicA 
is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach: an  ignorant  man  who  siets  up  to  teach  olliere. 
Is  termed  an  t//iterafe  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whether  la 
rellf  Ion  or  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  call- 
Ing,  are  altogether  an  illiterate  nee  of  men.  The 
words  unUamed  and  unlettered  are  exempt  fhm  sudl 
unfavourable  associations.  A  modest  man,  who  make* 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suiubly  apokiglie  for 
his  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  unleamed 
or  unlettered  man ;  the  fonner  Is,  however,  a  term  of 
more  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  A  man  may  be  de- 
scribed either  as  generally  unlearned^  or  as  unlearned  in 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  as  unlearned  in  history; 
unlearned  in  philosophy ;  *  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proonrition  in  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  thai 
'*  every  worttileis  man  Is  a  dead  man.'*  *— Adoisoh.  . 
We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  unlearned  in  the  w«ys  of 
the  world :  and  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as  anisf- 
tered;  '  AJax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  soldieri 
bad  no  way  or  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gtoomv 
'—Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 

fttufninate.  In  Latin,  iUuminatue,  partklple  of  iUm^ 
arfao,'and  enligkten^  from  the  noun  lights  both  denola 
the  cnmrounicaiion  of  light ;  the  Ibrtner  in  the  natnrali 
the  latter  in  themoral  sense.    We  illmmimaU  by  hwim 
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of  Bitffleial  l%hti ;  the  mo  iUimitiialM  the  world  by  iti 
own  lifkt : 

lUtason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply. 

Than  thai  the  nu  iUmmituUu  the  sky  1— Pmor. 
rrcachinf  and  loetnictloo  •nUfkUm  the  mknda  of  men ; 
Mlui  if  neither  yoa  nor  1  can  father  eo  much  from 
Uieie  places,  they  will  lell  us  it  In  because  we  are  not  io- 
wardJy»ii>Al«iMd.'- Booth.  /UnaniM  isbut  a  poeilcic 
variaUoa  ol  OUminmU;  u,  the  Bun  of  Eighteouioem 
Ulumiiud  the  benighted  world ; 

What  in  me  ia  dark 

JUmmiiu;  what  la  low,  ralee  and  eupport. 

Milton. 

KlumiMations  are  employed  ae  publlck  demonstraitone 
of  Joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enligkUned  but  such 
•a  have  received  the  light  of  the  OospeL 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZATION, 
KEFINEMBNT. 

CuHivatio»^  from  the  Latin  evitiw, denotes  the  act  of 
tkUivattngt  or  sUtc  of  being  eulUvaUd ;  cttK»r«  signi- 
•0ea  the  stale  only  of  being  r«ilteaf«d;  dvUixaiion  aig- 
miles  the  act  of  chiUiing^  or  state  of  being  civiliud: 
r^fimenunt  denotes  the  act  of  r^fuutigt  or  the  state  of 
kring  rtjlned. 


CuUnatUm  Is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 

?ilng  that  grows;  eaifursto  that  in  which  It  grows, 
he  cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour 


cannot  be  nrboMitjf  without  ntaetCf .  By  the  j 
of  our  manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  ua; 
by  the  MrbaMitf  of  our  manners  we  render  ourvelvcs 
agreeable  companions ;  *  The  virtue  called  urbamitjf  bf 
the  mnrailsts,  or  n  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a  dot 
sire  to  please  the  company .'^Pora.  Hence  also  arisas 
another  distinction  that  the  term  SHaeity  may  be  ap: 
plied  to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  'The 
suwity  of  Menaiidcr's  style  might  be  more  to  Pla- 
tarch'a  taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of^Aiis 
tophanes.'— CcMBBELAiiD.  Urknitf  is  applied  I* 
only. 


\ 


vnleM  tiie  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  ciUtMrf .  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speakinv  figuratively,  we  say  the 
9ultivti0m  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  euUnatimn  of 
one's  taste  or  Inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 

Ce*s  own  skin,  or  the  perfectkm  of  the  thing  itself; 
t  the  mind  requires  eullmr^  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  or  the  powers ;  *  Notwithstanding  this 
nu:ulty  (of  taste)  nlust  be  In  some  measuie  bom  with 
MS,  there  are  several  metlXMls  of  eulUv^img  and  im- 
^ving  Il'^Addisoii. 

But  tho*  Heav'n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  Uwse  early  sseds 
Of  love  and  admlratkm,  yet  In  vain 
Without  tklr  cultwrti**  kind  parenul  aid. ' 

Akbksiob. 

Clivi/iz«f»Mi  Is  the  first  stage  of  emltivathm ;  r^fau- 
wieat  is  the  last :  we  ctvtitts  savages  by  divcstlna  them 
Qf  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  eivil  society;  we  emlti- 
mate  people  in  general  by  calihig  forth  their  powers  into 
action  end  Independent  eiertion ;   we  r^Juu  tliem  by 
ihe  Introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 
.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
Vseans  of  civiitu'v' tlie  rudert  nations.     The  cuUiva- 
ti4m  of  the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  r^fiMt  the 
sentiments  without  debilitating  the  character ;  but  the 
cnltivatum  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a  vl- 
|;ious  extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  eicessive  reJbumBni 
Of  feelhig  tliat  is  incompatible  with  real  manliness; 
To  dviUtt  the  rude  unpolish*d  world 
And  lav  it  under  the  restraint  of  lawa, 
To  make  man  mild  and  aoclable  to  man, 
To  eiUUv§U  the  wild  llcentloua  savage 
With  wtedom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
Th'  ombelllshmenls  of  life !  Virtues  like  tbest 
,    Make  human  nature  shine.— Aodisor. 
^^oetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
llslied  natloiMi,  but  In  a  country  verging  to  the  eiireincs 
r  r^MiMvC,  painting  and  musick  come  in  for  a  share.' 

OLDSMITH. 

OuUivaliun  Is  applied  either  to  persona  or  things ;  et- 
tttitation  la  applied  to  men  collectively,  r^/inement  to 
9ien  individually :  we  may  euUivaU  the  mind  or  any 
Of  Its  operatlorts ;  or  we  rnay  euUivaU  the  ground  or 
wiy  tiling  that  grows  upon  the  ground ;  we  ct«i7iz<  na- 
llooa ;  we  rq/liu  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


BUAVITY,  URBANITY. 
•Auaotty  Is  literally  sweetness ;  and  urbmniig  the  le- 
imement  of  the  city,  in  distinction  with  the  country : 
Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  poHte  educatk>n  tends  to 
toften  the  mind  and  the  manners,  it  produces  tuavitif ; 
liut  tMavitf  iR«]rM>metimes  arise  from  natural  temper, 
hnd  exist  thereiore  without  wrbmut^;   although  there 


{fr« 
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CIVIL,  POLITE. 

Cfvt7.  In  French  cteiie,  Latin  ete>7u,  fh>m  csms  ^ 
citizen,  signifies  beloriging  to  or  becoming  a  citlxen; 
foliu^  in  French  jioji,  Latin  pe/iluj,  participle  of  fUm 
to  poII«h,  signifies  literally  pollshod. 

These  two  cpithitis  are  employed  to  denote  difftren^ 
modes  of  acting  In  social  iniercourso;  poliu  expressei 
more  than  dxni;  it  is  possible  to  be  dvU  without  bo 
ingpoUu:  poUUnu*  supposes  ctvtfit|r  and  something 
in  addltk>n. 

dvaitg  Is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
country ;  all  havean  opportunity  i""*-         '  '        ' 

being  civil,  but  It  Is  not  so  with 
a  cenaln  degree  of  equality, 
education ;  it  wouU  be  contradictorv  ( 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  onleanied,  to  ha 
^oh'tsto  each  other.     Ctvt/tt|r  ia  a  Christian  duty; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civil  to 
his  neighbour :  politeusan  is  rather  a  volunUry  devoj 
tioiw of  ourselves  to  others ;  among  the  infcriour  ordea 
eivtUtf  is  indispensable ;  an  undvu  person  b  a  subordi- 
nate station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society ; 
He  hss  good  nature, 
And  1  have  good  manners, 
His  sons  too  are  dvU  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they.— Otwat. 
Among  the  higher  onl««,  p^iun**$  is  often  a  snbsll- 
tute ;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  eoiiibined,  U 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  dmlity:  pMunM*  is  thi 
sweetener  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  cham  to  every 
thing  that  la  said  and  done ;  *  The  true  eflbct  of  genuine 
poUtmuts  seems  to  be  ratlier  ease  than  pleasure.*" 

JOBXSON. 

CiviUtf  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occB' 
sion  offers:  ptfUienes^  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 
wishes ;  it  Is  full  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  ae- 
tive  benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

dviliUf  Is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  often  gives  pair 
from  Ignorance  or  errour :  politeme*§  studies  all  the 
cumstanoes  and  situations  of  men ;  It  enters  into  their 
charaeierB,  suits  itself  to  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
Indulgently  to  tlielr  weaknesses ;  Its  object  is  no  lea  to 
avoid  givhig  pain  than  to  study  to  affiird  pleasure. 

Oivilitif  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  ser  vlug,  pclitrn«§9 
by  that  of  pleasing :  civility  oAen  confines  Itself  to  tiie 
bare  intentfc>n  of  serving ;  pelitenegt  looks  to  the  actkai 
and  Its  consequences :  when  a  peasant  Is  ctrti  heoAco 
does  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired  of  him ;  ho 
ukes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  otlieia: 
poUleneta  considers  what  is  due  to  others  and  Oooi 
others;  It  does  nothing  superfiuously ;  men  of  good 
breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  wove  before  tlie| 
act.  It  is  necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  trouble 
some,  and  polite  without  being  aflected. 

dmlitf  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intentkmi 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  tlio 
grossest  igporance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  culture :  p» 
liUnesB  requires  peculiar  properties  of  the  head  and  ths 
heart,  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and  geo 
tleness  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeUng,  quick- 
ness and  rsfiried  delicacy  of  seniiuient,  a  eooimaiid  of 
temper,  a  general  insight  into  men  attd  maunerB,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  society^ 

Ofedily  Is  not  incompatible  with  tiw  harshest  ea 
preesions  of  one's  feelings;  it  allows  the  utterance  oC 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or  sea 
son;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  paasioost 
politenetg  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  anotJior 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  tu  oursHvas ;  i| 
lays  at  least  a  tempi>rary  constraint  on  all  tho  angry 
pawions,  and  prevents  ail  turbulent  commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same ;  whatever  is  onoo  «srf 
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lift 


li  always  m,  and  aeknowledgid  at  nieh  byjdl  periora ; 
beneo  ttie  term  etoil  may  be  applied  fignratiTeiy  In  the 


I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  doipblii't  back, 
Uitcritig  such  duleet  and  barmonioua  aoundB, 
l*Iiat  ibe  rude  aea  grew  cio<<  at  her  song. 

SHAXtriAnB. 
P^Utemeu  ^ariea  with  the  OnMora  and  times ;  what  ia 
peUte  in  one  age  oc  la  oae  country  may  be  wipoUte  in 
another ;  *  ApolUe  country  aquira  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  liour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.*— AoDisoif. 

If  caoiiiiy  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  it  has  at  least  the 
recoinmendation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
nothing  artlriciat  in  it:  It  admits  of  no  gloss,  and  will 
never  deceive ;  It  Is  the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
the  cofiipaninn  of  rsspeet  In  inferiours,  of  condeseen- 
sk)n  in  superiours,  of  humanity  uid  kindness  In  equals  : 
flitauts  springs  from  education.  Is  ttie  ofbpring  of 
refinement,  and  consists  much  In  tlieexteriour :  it  often 
resu  contRnied  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue,  and  is 
dlsungulshed  Into  true  and  false;  in  the  iMter  case  it 
may  be  abused  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  serve  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  maligmmt  passions  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness;  henee  it  is  ponibie  to  be  ptUU  In 
farm  wittiottt  being  UpU^  or  any  thing  else  tliat  is  good. 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 


Cfirfi(o.ClreiZ.}N»/tM; 
Lher  doing  what  oblii 


ebligin^t  ftom  oHi^a^  signifies 
ife»j  or  ready  to  •blige;  com- 
^M»wHt,  in  French  tvmpUiaiaU^  comes  from  eon^air* 
to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

OoU  is  more  general  than  obliging:  one  Is  always 
€iml  when  one  is  Migtng^  -but  one  is  not  always 
wiUfing  when  one  is  eivil :  campUuganee  is  more  than 
either,  it  refines  upon  both ;  it  is  a  branch  of  poUteiUMt 
(a.  CM^poUUS. 

Cha  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  action, 
Mifing  respects  the  action,  etmplnisttnt  includes  all 
the  ctreumstancea  of  the  action :  to  be  eiuil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action  ;  *  Pride  is  never  more  ofleusive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  ehril.* — CvMsaRLAin). 
To  be  MigiMg  la  lo  perform  some  actnal  service ; 
The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relievM 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  p4|l( 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  Ma  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordUl  glances,  and  Migimg  deeds. 

Tromson. 
To  be  etmflaiatmt  la  fn  do  a  aervlee  in  the  time  and 
ihat  is  roost  suitable  end  agreeable ;  *■  I  seem*d 


so  pleased  with  what  every  one  saM,  and  smiled  with 
S8  moch  eamplaisamee  at  all  thdr  pretty  Oincies,  that 
Ihoogh  I  did  not  put  one  word  Into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
acraeeMe  coiBfMuiy.'— Addison.  QfmZtey  requires  no 
eflSKi;  to  be  oUiging  always  costs  the  agent 
'i  and  obi 


aaistmet  reqnires  attention  and  observa- 
tion ;  a  penon  is  dvU  In  his  reply,  obliging  in  lending 


irouble;  cmmplm 


,  evmplMOMt  In  his  attentions  to  his  friends. 

One  Is  haMtnaUy  ctetj ;  obliging  from  disposition ; 

eompUugmnt  from   education  and  dispoeition :    It  is 

■foass.ry  to  be  eiml  wUhout  being  free,  to  be  obliging 

without  being  t(ficiou»t  to  be  eomplaisant  without  being 


COURTEOUB,  COMPLAISANT,  COUHTLY. 

Cfnrtestu,  fKHD  oourt^  doiotea  properly  bek>nglng  to  a 
ssicrt,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  S'-nse,  suitable 
to  a  eomrt ;  tomplouant  («.  (^empUdoamce). 

Courieouo  In  one  leapoct  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
oompltUoomt ;  it  Includes  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action ;  it  la,  properly  speaking,  poKshed  cow floioance : 
on  the  other  hand,  eoinplaisance  includes  more  of  the 
di^fimdtioa  in  it  than  e^urUousneoo ;  it  has  less  of  the 
pnli»h,  but  njore  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

ConrteouawatM  displaya  itself  in  the  address  and  the 


And  then  T  stole  all  courtesf  from  Heav*n, 

And  drew'd  mjrself  In  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  alliance  from  men*s  hearts. 

Bbakspbaks 


Com^oiooMee  displays  Itaelf  in  direct  good  oflkcs,  pa»» 
tlcularly  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others ;  *  Tm 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  Is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  onlf 


be  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  1 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lust  for  the  sake  of 
the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  cosipfoi- 
sanceZ—JoHHsoN.  Omrteoutneto  is  most  suitable  fix 
strangers;  eomplaiomnce  for  fhends  or  tlie  nearest  tel%> 
lives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  av 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  other  courteously  on  aV 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  ec 
otherwise ;  there  is  a  degree  of  eomplaioance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  umI 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  n^lectad 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercouraa. 
Courtlf,  though  derived  from  the  same  word  aa 
courUouSt  Is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  e( 
sense;  It  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  courts  but  not  a  like* 
ness  which  is  favourable:  courtly  is  to  courUofUM  it 
the  form  to  the  reality ;  the  eourily  consists  of  the  ec- 
teriour  only,  the  latter  of  the  exteriour  combined  wltll 
theqpirit;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary :  a  courilg 
demeanour,  or  a  courtier-Uke  demeanour  may  ^  suitr 
able  on  certain  occasions ;  but  a  courteous  demeanow 
la  always  desirable ; 
In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  thaa  Addison's  remains.— Pora. 
Courtly  may  likewise  be  emptoyed  in  relation  W 
things:  but  courteou*  has  always  respect  to  persona: 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandear ; 
but  we  alwkys  speak  of  csiirt«siw  behaviour,  cmir 
teomo  language,  and  the  like. 

Tes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  oM-Dwhlon'd  way 
or  shocking  eomrtiy  ears  with  horrid  Uuth. 

Thombos 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFIN^,  GENTEEL 

Polite  (9.  Ofeir)  denotes  a  quality  ;j»o2MAe^  astate : 
he  who  ii  polite  Is  so  according  to  the  rules  of  poUU' 
ne»$  ;  he  who  is  poUoked  is  poliohed  by  the  force  of 
art :  a  polite  man  Is,  in  regard  m  his  behaviour,  m 
flnisbed  gentleman.  A  mde  person  may  be  more  or 
\ewpi4i»kod^  or  freed  fh>m  rudencm ;  '  In  rude  nationa 
the  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents  is  of 
shorter  continuance  than  In  pelieked  societies.'— 
RoasRTSOH.  Refined  riaea  in  sense,  both  In  regard  I* 
polite  and  polished:  a  man  ia  Indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  lo  art,  for  his  refinement;  but  bis  polite- 
»£#«,  or  his  polish^  are  entirety  the  frnil  of  educatioa. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  b«rt 
externals ;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  m 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  wip 
make  a  man  polite ;  *  A  pedant  among  men  of  leam- 
iiig  and  sense  Is  like  an  Ignorant  servant  giving  as 
account  of  polite  conveniation.* — Stbkue.  Lessons  la 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  peUsk ;  rtfinsd  manners  or 
principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  r^finsment  af 
conversation  1'— South. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exteriour,  It  is  less  lis 
Ue  lo  excess  than  r^fintment :  when  the  language,  tte 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  poliehedy  he  is  d^ 
vested  of  all  that  can  make  him  ofl^nsive  in  social 
intercourse;  but  If  the  temper  of  a  man  be  r^ed  be- 
yond a  certain  Imundary,  be  kwes  the  nerve  of  cha- 
racter which  is  essential  for  mainiaining  hJs  digniqf 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

OenUel,  In  French  gcntil,  Laiin  gentiUs^  aignlfled 
literally  one  betonging  to  the  same  gens  or  family,  llie 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fM,  if  there  west 
no  children  ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  de» 
noted  10  be  of  a  good  fkmily,  and  the  term  gentiUm 
now  respects  rank  In  life ;  in  distinction  flroni  jMliC** 
nesSf  which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  miiM  and 
outward  behaviour,  vl genteel  education  is  suited  to  the 
siaUon  of  a  gentlemaa ;  *  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a 

Centeel  air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  wlill-fancied  suit  eC 
nots,  as  a  Judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole 
sentence  by  a  single  expresston.*— Gat.    ApoUU 
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Ifcftlnii  flliflir  polWiedtodccy  Rod  eonTcmtkm,  and 

mini  Um  lodWidual  mdodc  bis  equak ; 

In  thh  Isle  remote, 
Oar|iaioted  anoealori  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  fUter  arts, 
Nor  riiiUed,  nor  atudioua.— Sombbvillb. 


Tbere  may  be  gentilitf  wilbout  potiteiutt;  and 
vke  versi,  A  pernn  may  have  geiUed  mannera,  a 
gmUMl  rarrlafe,  a  g«nUel  mode  of  living  as  fkr  as 


ipects  bte  general  relation  with  society  ;  but  a  Mii'te 
bebavkHir  and  a  poliu  address,  which  qualify  hfm  foe 
tf ery  relation  in  society,  and  enable  bim  Vi>  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  Is  independent  of 
cttber  birth  or  wealth;  It  is  In  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
■WKNigh  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  art 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  ftimlture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  genteel, 
although  he  Is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  ftown  upon  the 
peitshcd  gentleman,  wliose  poUtnugt  is  a  recommen- 
dation to  him  wherever  be  goes. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 

JifakUj  In  French  ^akU^  Latin  ttgaMi$y  from  of 

or  s2,  aod/sr  to  speak,  signides  a  readiness  to  speafl 

to  any  one;  cnurUomt^  in  French  eowrUu^  ftom  the 

word  court,  signlfles  after  the  reikned  manner  of  a 


We  an  agtthU  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
an,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us;  we  are  tmarUoiu  by  a  refined  and  en- 
piging  air  to  our  equals  or  superioan  who  address 
ibtaMelvos  tousL 


SOD  to  another ;  itfermu  is  doe  to  aH  superloaiB  !■ 
age,  knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  approaches; 
c0ii^«fC0asMiils  due  (hm  all  superloura  to  such  as  ait 
dependent  on  them  for  comfort  and  eqjoymenL 


AH  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refinement  of  ha- 
ilty ;  but  MwjilMf  mce  has  most  of  genuine  klnd- 
I  m  its  nature ;  defertnu  most  of  respectful  sub- 


gratify  curiosity ;  *  It  is  impofsible  Ibr  a  publick  i 
to  be  so  open  and  earn*  to  all  his  old  friends  as 


iblick  minis 


The  agakU  man  Invites  to  Inquiry,  and  Is  ready  to 

nlnlster 

^ eas)*  10  all  his  old  friends  as  he  was 

In  his  private  condition :  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by  an  agmMLitf  of  address.*— L'Sstbamob.  TIk 
mnrtmju  man  encourages  to  a  communication  of  our 
wants,  and  discoveis  in  his  manners  a  wlUingneai  to 


Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  with  spe««bes  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fUr  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  cmrlssiit  knighc 

Wbbt. 
^yisMItff  results  from  good  nature,  and  e^vrttoiuwu* 
Aom  fine  feeling ;  it  Is  necessary  to  be  tJakU  without 
Ihmillarity,  and  cMirtsMis  without   " 


COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE,   CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

{jompUuMmM^  fVom  com  mdpUire  to  please,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  oompljrlng  with,  or  pleasing  others;  de- 
femiet.  In  French  tUftrenee^  from  the  Latin  d«/»ro  to 
bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
in  the  sentiments  of  another  In  prefbrenoe  to  one's 
own ;  etndetewmnim  marks  the  act  of  condescending 
from  one's  own  height  to  yldd  to  the  satisfaction  of 
,  others,  rather  than  rigouroualy  to  exact  one^  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tfom  and  allurements  of  society,  of  fbmillariiy,  and 
of  Intimacy,  lead  to  complaUamcc ;  It  makes  sacrifices 
10  the  wiebes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  others;  '  ComplaUancc  renders  a  su- 
pcriour  amUlkle,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  Inferiour 
acceptable.'— Addison.  Age,  rank,  dlcnliy,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  dtforomu :  It  ei\Jolns  compliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions.  Judgements,  pretensions, 
and  designs;  *Tom  Courtly  never  fails  or  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  ofllce 
to  make  him  conspicuous;  but  bis  d^fermc*  Is  wholly 
^ven  to  outward  consideration.'— drmLi.  The  In- 
flnnliles,  the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
eafi  for  conducmuion :  It  rdaxes  the  rigour  of  aotho- 

y,  and  removes  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station ; 

lie  same  noMe  conduwntion  which  never  dwells 
tat  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
iresent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  disco^-ers  Itself 
Ikewlse  In  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
AJax.' — AomsoN. 

-  CompUUoMCB  Is  property  the  act  of  an  eoual ;  defer- 
mu  that  of  an  Inferiour;  eondete^nsion  thnt  of  a  nu- 
Otrnplauance  U  due  from  one  well  bred  per- 


rttv,  ai 
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mission;  e«ndc«c«iw>M»mostof  easy  indulgence.  Com- 
plaiMOMec  has  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  companion; 
It  is  pleased  with  dohig:  it  U  pleased  with  seeing  thai 
H  has  pleased ;  it  Is  pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure 
to  the  receiver.  Dtfmrtnee  Is  not  unmixed  with  pain ; 
it  feats  to  ofiend,  or  to  fkliin  tlie  part  It  iias  to  perform ; 
It  to  mingled  with  a  consdoasnesi  of  inferioilty,  and  a 
fear  of  appearing  lower  than  It  deserves  to  be  thought. 
Comdoocomoion  is  not  wltlmut  Its  aUoy ;  it  to  accompa- 
nied with  the  painfbl  senUment  of  witnessing  infe- 
riority, and  tiie  DO  leas  painliil  apprehension  of  not 
maintaining  Its  own  dignity. 

ComoUuamco  is  busied  In  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another :  doftroneo  is  busied  in 
yieldmg  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority :  csndMcsMMn  employs 
itself  In  not  opposing  the  wiU  of  others ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  superiority.  CompUiaotuc  among  strangeia 
to  often  the  foreninnw  of  the  most  friendly  Utter- 
course:  it  to  the  characteristick  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superiour  woith :  it  to  the  common  character- 
istick of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a 
state  of  devation,  to  think  themselves  d^raded  hf 
any  aa  of  condeeceneien, 

IHPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPUDENT, 
INSOLENT. 

Jmpertinentt  la  Latin  m  and  pertmene  not  belonging 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does 
not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  md*,  In  Latin  mdie 
rude,  and  ramdue  a  raned  stone,  In  the  Greek  pdfi6oe 
a  rough  stick,  signlfiesTiterally  unpollphed ;  and  in  an 
extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture ;  sanor  comes  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  ssi^ns, signifying  Utefally  salt; 
and  in  an  extended  sensn,  stfaiging  like  salt ;  impudent 
(v.  Jieenramee) ;  tMptaii,  fVom  the  Latin  in  and  sslow, 
contrary^  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  bo 
oootraryto  custom. 

/sip0rlM«Ri  to  allied  to  mde,  as  respects  one's  general 
relatfons  in  sodety,  without  regani  to  station ;  It  to 
allied  to  eouep^  impmdent,  and  mselsnt,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  infbrioura. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  tai 
hto  lotereouiae  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  aanime 
to  hhnself  what  belongs  to  anollier,  to  impertinont :  if 
he  cariy  thto  imoertinence  so  fkr  as  to  commit  any  vlo 
lent  breach  of  decorum  in  hto  behaviour,  he  to  rude, 
ImperUmemce  seems  lo  spring  fVom  a  too  nigh  r^ard 
of  one's  self:  mdeneee  from  an  ignorance  of  what  to 
due  to  others.  An  imnertinenl  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  cuilosity :  a  rmde  mm  will 
stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please  iilmself.  Aa  tsi- 
^«rtta«al  man  will  take  possession  of  the  best  seat 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  convenience  nf  an- 
other: a  rude  man  will  mimt  into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  hto  person,  in  violation  of  all 
ceremony. 

In^ertinont,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms. 
eaucUf  impudaUj  and  nuelent^  to  the  most  general  and 
indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  to  not  com- 
patible with  our  station  to  impoHinent ;  eamcf  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence  ;  impudent  an  unblushing 
kind  of  impertinence;  ineolenee  is  an  outrageouH  kind 
of  impertineneef  it  runs  counter  to  all  establtohed  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  person 
may  be  impertinent  In  words  or  actions :  he  is  eeucf 
in  words  or  looks :  he  to  impudent  or  ineelent  in  words, 
tones,  geMure,  looks,  and  every  species  of  action.  A 
n*~»**''s  iwmiTtinenee  discovers  Itself  in  nut  giving  the 
;  which  to  due  to  hto  superkMirs  in  general, 
strangers,  or  otherwise ;  as  when  a  common  permn  sits 
down  In  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank :  enueineee 
discitvera  itselr  towards  particular  individuals,  in  cer- 
uin  relations ;  as  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
eauei/  to  their  uiaj^iTi,  or  children  wlw  are  saucy 
to  ifieir   teachers:  impudence  and  ineoience  are  tbo 
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raqwct:  tm»l<iic».  on  the  c 
hauchtioen  of  spirit,  and 
braus  out  Into  a  eootemiM 


■lnwitMl  Jetimof  twyertiao—;  but  ttie former  la inore 
panleulariy  said  of  auch  diinp  ai  reflect  dligrace  upon 
tlM  oabbder,  and  spring  froan  a  low  depra?Uy  of  nimd| 
aueh  aa  tbe  aboae  of  one's  superloun,  and  a  vulgar 
deflanee  of  those  to  whom  one  owes  obedience  and 
L  on  the  oontraiy,  orlclnates  from  a 
(irit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  wblch 
I  eoDtemptuous  disregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  those  by  whom  one  Is  oflbnded ;  as  In  tbe  case 
of  a  servant  who  ehouki  ofler  to  strike  bis  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistrate  at  defiance ;  *  It  is 
paUickly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in 
me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  eameilf  civil  to  eveiy 
body,  as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with.'— Last  M.  W.  Momtaou. 

My  house  should  no  such  mde  disorders  know. 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

POMFaiT. 

Whether  be  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
His  tongue  externally  would  go ; 
For  be  bad  ni>iui«iic«  at  wilL— Gat. 

He  claims  tbe  bull  wifh  lawless  huoleneey 
And  having  seix'd  his  boms,  accosts  the  prince. 

DavDBir. 
Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  impertineneej  It 
makes  persons  forget  themselves ;  the  young  thereby 
fofget  their  youth ;  the  servant  forgets  bis  relationship 
to  his  master ;  the  poor  and  Ignorant  man  forgets  the 
diaunce  between  himself  and  tbose  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth :  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equnls  as  if  they 
were  inftrloun,and  towards  their  superiours  as  if  tliey 
were  ilieir  equals :  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  enmeinee* :  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is  honourable 
eltiier  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  in^udenee : 
nncontrolied  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
•      ilo* 


ABKUPT,  BUGGED,  ROUCa 
Jikntpt^  in  Latin  abn^tue^  participle  of  abrumpo, 
to  break  ofll  signtfles  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
rufgedj  In  Saxon  kmfge,  comes  ftom  the  Latin  m- 
pems  niH  of  wrinkles;  reugk  la  In  Saxon  reoA,  high 
German  raiiA,  low  German  mg,  Dutch  mi^,  in  Laun 
mdie  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  Is  rugged;  what  is  rugged  has  greater  Irre- 
■    —      -"       ^  -  .-  .    -jjj  jijg  natural 


gttlarities  tlian  what  la  rough, 
abrupt  is  oppoaed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to  what 
Is  even,  and  reugk  to  what  is  smooth.    A  precipice  Is 
•brupty  a  path  Is  rugged^  a  plank  Is  rough; 
Tbe  precipice  abrupt^ 
Prniecting  horrour  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Sofiens  at  thy  return.— Thomson's  Sum mbk. 
( The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precinlcesi 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at  our  nearer 
appioach  we  find  them  little  fruitful  spots.'— Srao- 
tator. 

Not  the  rvi^f*  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adda's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  It  with  storms, 
Tbe  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis. 
The  ubruptneee  of  a  body  Is  generally  occasioned  by 
«  violimt  concoHiion  and  separation  of  Its  parts ;  m^- 
gtdnese  arii«s  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
reugknese  Is  ninvtly  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times urnduced  by  friction. 

In  tne  flsuraiive  sense  the  diet  inctton  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  ancf»nnected ;  the  temper  b  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed infrequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humour;  actions 
are  reugh  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
cautlon. 

An  ubrmpt  behaviour  is  tbe  eonseqaence  of  ui  agi- 
tated mind; 

Bfv  lady  craves 
To  know  tlie  cause  of^  your  abrupt  departure. 

SHAKSPBARa. 

A  rugeM  dlspnnltlon  Is  Inherent  in  the  chsracter ; 
*The  greatest  favours  to  such  a  one  neither  so Aen  nor 


win  upon  him ;  neither  xtutt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  bard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'— 
South.  A  retijr*  deportment  arises  from  an  undisci- 
plined state  of  feeling ;  '  Kind  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  reugh  and  Imperious 
usage  often  produces  In  generous  minds.* — Locks. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  la 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  a^iep(Re««  of 
manners ;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  cannol 
fail  of  SHMOthing  down  all  ru^gedneee  of  humour ;  an 
intercouFM  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refine 
down  all  reugkneee  of  behaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUQH,  RUDE. 

Cberse,  probably  fVom  the  Gothick  keuride  heavy  i 
answering  to  our  word  greet,  and  the  Latin  gravie  ; 
rough.  In  Saxon  hruh,  German  rauh,  reh,  bu.  Is  pro> 
befaly  a  variation  of  rude  (v.  Imperttuent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  Is  not 
polished  by  srt.  In  the  proper  sense  eoaree  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  aa  eearte 
bread,  eoaree  meat,  eoaree  ck>th;  reugh  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  reugh  wood  and  reugh  »kin ; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fbsfaion  of  things,  as  a  ntds 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Oearee  Is  opposed  to  fine)  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  ngwrailvo  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner :  cootm  language  Is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  eoaree  feeling ;  *  The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  requires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  Irritation  than  the  eoareer  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivaied.'— Craio.  Reugh  Ian 
guage  is  used  by  thoee  whose  tempers  are  either  nati» 
rally  oroccaaionally  rough; 

This  Is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prals'd  for  bluntnam,  doth  alleec 

A  saucy  rsa^AiMst.— Sbaksrarb.  * 

Rude  bmguage  Is  used  bv  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better;  *  Is  It  hi  destroying  and  pulling  down 
thai  skill  Is  displayed  1  the  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand,  la  more  than  equal  to  that  task.*— 

BURKB. 


GROSS,  COARSE. 

Oreet  derives  Its  meaning  In  this  appllcatton  fhnn 
the  Latin  erateue  thick  from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of 
common  materials ;  coarse  (v.  Coarse.) 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Oressness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy, 
eoarseuees  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  by  an  nnrestrained  Indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appetites ;  particularly  in  eating  anddrinkinff; 
he  Is  eear«8  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  hit 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  brute ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con- 
siderations ;  be  InduUes  himself  In  the  open  face  of 
day  In  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  eoaree  perron  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  routhneis  of 
humour  and  Inclination  have  not  been  refined  down  bv 
habits  of  reetraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  tbe 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  eowee  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sentinient  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  Is  gross,  because  It  fives 
us  a  tow  and  grnvelling  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  sufierinrity  and  his  dependence,  indi- 
cates great  coarseness  in  the  character  of  tbe  person 
granting  the  favour ;  *■  A  certain  preparation  Is  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  chsnge 
which  tiM  Gospel  demands.'— BiaiR.  'The  refineid 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  supe- 
riour  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.'— Biair. 

TO  AMEND,  CORRFtrr,  REFORM,   RECTIFY, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

./fmewd,  in  Latin  emendo,  from  menda  a  fault  in 

transerlbins,  nlvnlfies  to  remove  this  fbiilt;  eorrfct, 

in  ^atln  correetue,  participle  of  corrigo,  compounded 
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of  CM  and  rf/»,  ilgnlflei  to  teC  fai  order,  to  aet  to 
rif  bu :  r^orm,  compoanded  of  r«  and  /•mi,  algnlfleB 
to  rerorm  afresh,  or  pur.  into  a  neii^  form ;  rtettfft  in 
Latin  reet^fUo,  compounded  of  r§etitis  and  faeio^  slg- 
Difiea  to  malce  or  put  right;  Mnaiid  is  tlie  iromedlaie 
derivative  of  the  Latin  tmendo ;  improv*  coroes  fhim 
tlie  Latin  ni  and  pro^  to  prove  or  trr,  lignifytng  to 
malce  any  tiling  |Ood,  or  iMtter  than  It  waa,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments;  siaid  is  a  ebntnctioQ  of  tmend; 
ketur  is  properiy  to  malce  bttter. 

To  csMMd,  correetf  net^f  and  cMsnd,  Imply  the 
lesMoIng  of  evil :  to  tmr»v«,  rqftrmf  and  better ,  the 
increase  of  gooa.  We  csiMd  the  moral  conduct, 
eerrect  errors,  rrform  the  life,  rectify  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  inmrove  the  mind,  wtemd  or 
better  the  condition.  What  is  mneiided  is  mostiy  that 
which  Is  wrong  In  ourselves:  what  Is  refermed  or 
eerrected  is  that  which  is  fkulty  In  ounelves  or  in 
others ;  what  is  rect(^  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which 
has  been  done;  that  which  Is  imprwed  may  relato 
either  to  an  individual  or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms,  empK>yed 
only  on  Ikniillar  occaslona,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
amend  snd  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended;  whatever  is  Ibulty  must  be  esrrseterf;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
reformed;  whatever  errour  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified ;  wbawver  Is  obscure  or  ineorreGt 
must  he  amended. 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended; 

The  wiaa  for  cure  on  exerelso  depend, 
God  never  made  bis  work  6x  i 


DftTOBM. 

What  admits  of  change  may  %e  improved  or  bettered, 
*I  then  bettered  mv  oondhion  a  little,  and  lived  i 
whole  summer  In  the  shape  of  a  bee.* — Addison. 


When  a  person's  conduct  Is  any  way  culpable,  It  ought 
to  be  amended ;  'The  interest  which  tlie  corrupt  part 
of  mankind  have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  no^  allow 
them  in  any  other  caae.'--JoBiisoN.  When  a  peraon's 
taabiu  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed;  *  Indolenoe  is  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  tliose  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.* 
— JoBNsoH.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  eorrecUd:  *  Presumption  will  be 
easily  eerrected;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  IktaL' — Jobnsom.  When  we  com- 
tnit  mistakes  we  should  not  obiect  to  have  them  rec- 
tified; 'That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  reetifp  pur  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing.'—Johnson.  *  Some  bad  read  the  manuscript, 
and  recti/Ud  its  inaccuracies.*— Johnson.  ThessMiiia- 
tioni  of  crilicks  frequently  involve  an  author  In  still 
greater  obscurity ;  'That  useful  part  of  learning  which 
consists  in  omendationot  knowledge  of  different  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  is  what  In  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wbe  and  leanied  have  bdd  in  great  veneration.*— 
Addison.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  In  life 
roust  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 
*  While  a  man,  infttualed  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
cnndltton  pass  by  without  his  notice.*— Addison. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  Is  a  consciousness  of 
enour  in  ourselves:  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  In  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  they  forget  the  rtformation  which  Is  requirite  in 
themselves :  the  cerrution  of  the  temper  is  of  the  first 
moment,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others:  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reetifytng  what  has  been 
done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thing  with  care : 
criticks  emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  Ingenious 
artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ;  teet^  has 
regard  to  oim'b  self  only ;  correct  Is  either  an  act  of  au- 
thority or  discretion :  rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  only. 
What  Is  corrected  may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  import- 
ance, and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trou- 
ble ;  what  is  rectified  Is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  treat  injury  or  eflbrt.  Habitual  or  individual 
faului  are  corrected  ;  *  Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is 
a  teudemess  or  admiration  ezpreaied  which  partakes  of 


Lieeatloas  laagMgetaasanneildBf  h 
in  it  which  disgraces  humanity.^— Stbkia.  Indivi 
mistakes  are  rac^/lsd;  *  A  man  has  frequent  oppottn- 
nitles  of  mitigating  the  fierceoass  of  a  party ;  of  soft- 
ening the  envioui,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rottifying 
the  pr^udlced. ' — ADmsoN.  A  person  eorreUe  himselr 
or  another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing ; 
he  rectifiee  any  errour  In  his  accounts.  MIslakea  In 
writing  must  be  eerreetod  for  the  advantage  of  tha 
scholar;  mislakea  in  pecunlaiy  Iranaaotions  cannot  be 
too  soon  reetifiad  Aw  the  satiatectlon  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rse^^y  is  used  only  Ibr  one's  self  whes 
It  respects  personal  actions :  butr^erm  and  cerroet  an 
likewise  employed  for  matters  of  general  interest  On*- 
rect  in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform,    A 

Kaon  earreete  himself  of  particular  habits ;  he  refarma 
whole  life;  what  Is  corrected  undergoes  a  change, 
more  or  less  alight;  what  Is  r^ormed  assumes  a  new 
form  and  becomea  a  new  thing.    Correction  is  always 
advisable:  It  is  the  removal  of  an  evil;  reform  is 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  as 
it  respectt  publiek  matters,  it  Is  altogether  of  a  ques- 
tiouabie  nature ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  r^orming  the  ooastttv- 
tions  of  society .  The  abuses  of  government  may  always 
be  advantageoualy  corrected  by  the  Judicious  hand  of  a 
wise  minister;  reforma  In  a  slate  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good ; 
they  are  never  recommended  but  bv  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the  Interested.    The  reforma- 
tion of  laws  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  prince ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  tlie  boast  of  fbme, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
AAer  a  life  of  generous  tolls  eodur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  property  seeur*d, 
Affibitton  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  r^orwud. 

Powt. 


CORREOT,  AOCUHATE. 

Correct  la  equivalent  to  eerrected  {v.  TV  Mkand^)  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  (v.  Acenrete)  imj^ies  pmperiy 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  its  sense ;  accmraU  is  positive ;  it  is  sulB- 
dent  to  be  f^ee  fkom  ftult  to  be  earreat ;  it  must  eontain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  aecmrate.  Information  la 
correct  which  contains  nothing  but  Aicls ;  *  Ballust  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  htstortana, 
observes,  that  In  his  lime  when  the  most  (brmidabie 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  tha  Romans,  the 
lepubllck  sunk  into  those  two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite 
diflbrent  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.*— Addison.  In- 
formCtion  is  acearate  when  it  contains  a  vast  number 
of  details :  '  Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  aten- 
rate  In  their  remarks  on  the  genlns  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclinatkNia 
and  obJ«>cts  of  desire  to  every  siageof  IHb.'— Stbblb. 

What  Is  incorrect  Is  allied  to  fUaehood ;  what  is  mas- 
cmrau  is  general  and  indeflnite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modem  times,  in  which 
poss  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  apeak  incorrectly:  this  Is  however  not 
only  an  inacaerate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech,  for 
a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  tnc^rrsct  la 
only  a  deviation  from  It  to  greater  or  leas  extent 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 
Juetneeoy  from  jus  law  (n.  Juetice)^  is  the  conformity 
to  established  principle:  correetneee^  from  rutue  right 
or  straight  (v.  Correct)^  is  the  conformity  to  a  certain 
mark  or  line :  the  fbrmer  is  used  in  the  moral  or  Im- 
proper sense  only ;  the  latter  Is  used  either  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value  of  remarka 
bylheirVtttfiMss,  that  is,  their  accordance  to  certain 
admitted  manciples;  *  Few  men,  possesaed  of  the  most 
perfect  sight,  can  describe  visual  objects  with  mora 

SIrit  nndjuetneee  than  Mr.  Blackkick  the  poet,  bora 
Ind.*— BnasB.  Correctneee  of  outline  is  of  the  fir« 
importance  in  drawing ;  correctneee  of  dates  enhancea 
the  value  of  a  history ;  *  I  do  not  mean  the  popular  ek>- 
quence  which  cannot  be  t<4erated  at  the  bar,  biit  i  hat  eor- 
rectneee  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  al  once 
pleases  and  persuades  the  bearer.* — Sir  Wm .  Jonrs  It 
has  been  inetlf  observed  by  the  morallsta  of  autiqully, 
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mrrt€tl§  what  tliey  aee  and  bear. 


ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECIBE. 

JiecmrmU,  in  French  aeeuraU^  Latin  aeemrmtm9t  fmt- 
liciple  of  accicr«,  compounded  of  tlie  Intensive  m  or  «^ 
ana  car*  to  taiKe  care  or,«ifnifleBdone  with  great  care ; 
esacl,  in  French  oxade,  Lailn  ezactuSf  paittclple  of 
nigo  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the  quallQr  of  oom- 
pleianess,  the  ahsence  of  deftct;  vreetM,  in  French 
^rdcu,  Latin  prmcitnt^  participle  of  frrnddt  to  cat  ^ 
rale,  4gnlfles  the  quality  of  doinf  bjr  rule. 

A  man  is  ecearors  when  Iw  avoids  fliiilts;  txmety 
when  he  attends  to  every  mlnutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone ;  prfciae^  when  he  does  it  according  to  a  certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  toeach  other ;  «xMt  eapremoe  moretlian  acea- 
raU^  and  wreeite  more  than  eaaei.  An  account  Is  oceii- 
rate  in  wnlch  there  Is  no  misrepresentation  ;  it  Issxoel 
when  nothing  essential  Is  omitted ;  It  Is  pveUe  when  it 
contains  particular  details  of  time,  plaee,  and  circum- 
stance. 

Acemrmew  Is  indispensable  in  an  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  *  An  eminent  artist  who  wroogfat  up 
his  pictures  with  tlie  greatest  accarscy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  tlie 
nicest  tje^  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.* — Avm- 
■on.  Exaetnua  Is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste ;  *  This  lady  is  the  moat  szccf 
eeoiKNnlst,  without  appearing  busy.'— CoNoaava.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  fmm  trifling 
causes,  tlte  greatest  ^reemMi  becomes  requMte:  we 
may,  however,  be  too^rscMe  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars;  knit  we  never  can  be  too  atewate 
m  Bxaet.  Hence  the  epithet  vrecut  Is  sometimes  uken 
in  the  unfkvourable  sense  for  affectedly  exact;  '  An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  merit,  and  a  jrrecus  behavloiir  In  their  general 
eonduct,  are  almost  inseparable  aocldenia  In  beauties.' 
— HcoHSS.  An  ac£«ral«  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble ;  an  extut  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
and  a  preeUe  man  will  talce  much  pains  only  to  render 
bimself  tidlculous.  Touna  people  should  strive  to  do 
every  thing  aecwatefy.  which  they  think  worth  doing 
at  all,  and  thus  thev  will  learn  to  be  exmU  or  fr«ei*«i  as 
oecasioo  may  require. 

JtceuruBft  moreover,  cooeerna  oar  mechanical  la- 
boors,  and  tlM  operations  of  our  seneps  and  under- 
standings; *An  aptnesH  to  iumble  thinfi  together. 
wherrin  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
from  aeewate  conceptions  of  them.* — Locks.  Exact' 
nut  respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
tilings;  *  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
devation  above  ns,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive fliculiies :  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  naet  views  of  all  finite  beings  that  come 
under  their  consideration.*— Locks.  Precition  is  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  our 
representations  of  things ;  *  A  definition  Is  the  only  way 
whereby  tlie  freeiae  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known.' — ^Locxs.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
judge  atemruUlf:  we  are  exact  In  our  payments;  we 
wnfruice  In  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
acemraU  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  wlio  are 
not  very  txaet  In  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor  very 
frteiat  in  the  hours  wtiicJi  they  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAK,  PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  (e.  JtecmraU);  mcs,  in  Ssxon  niae^  comes  In 
all  prnbaliility  fmm  the  German  gemiecaen^  Ac.  to  enjoy, 
signifying  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste ;  particular 
iigiiifies  here  directed  Vou,  particular  point ;  punctual, 
ftom  tlie  Latin  punetum  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  «tc«  are  to  be  compared  In  their  appllca- 
UoQ,  either  to  perscms  or  things ;  particular  and  punc- 
tual only  In  application  to  peisons.  To  beisxaet,  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  to  be  nice.  Is  to  be  free  from 
Ikults ;  to  be  particular^  Is  to  be  niec  In  certain  partieu- 
Un;  to  be  punctual^  is  to  be  exact  In  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  condttpt  or  In  what  we  do ;  nice 
Mnipartiet^ar  In  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  Mnnon  for  doing  IL  It  is  necemary  to  be 
exact  in  our  Rcrniifils ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist  In  the 
choice  and  distribution  of  colours ;  to  be  particular  as 


a  man  of  business,  In  the  number  and  tlie  douUs  of 
merchandises  that  are  to  be  delivered  out ,  to  be  pun* 
tual  In  observing  the  hour  or  the  day  that  has  been  fixed 
upon  for  keejdng  appointments. 

Exactncee  and  punctuaUiif  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense;  they  designate  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
dtttv ;  niceneee  onApartiemtaritf  are  not  always  takes 
ii.  the  best  sense ;  they  designate  an  excessive  attention 
to  things  of  Infbriour  importance ;  to  matters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Eariy  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  blr 
duties,  and  partieularlf  punctual  In  his  payments;' 
'  What  if  you  and  I  inquire  bow  money  matten  stand 
between  us  1  With  all  my  heart,  i  love  exa«rdealing; 
and  let  Hocus  audit'— Arbuthkot.  ^The  trading 
part  of  mankind  suffer  by  the  want  of  punctualttf  la 
the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.'— Stsslb.  Ab 
over  niceneee  in  the  observance  of  mechanical  ruM 
often  supplies  the  want  of  genius ;  or  a  ii»cc»«f«  lar 
t^ard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an  epicure; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  Imow, 
If  wliat  I  swaltow,  be  a  thrush  or  no.— Davoss 
Thus  criticks,  of  less  Judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exacts  but  ate«.— Pops. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  witk 
particularitiee  about  the  dress,  the  person,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  otheif  hand.  It  is  desirabtai 
fbr  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction :  '  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I  bear  there  is  scarce 
a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moil  White  in  It'— 
Addison. 

When  exact  and  fuee  are  applied  to  things,,  the  foi^ 
mer  expresses  more  than  the  latter;  we  speak  of  as 
exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exad 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach ;  *  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  triie  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil| 
with  any  exac/MS«.*— Walsb.  The  niu  point  Is  that . 
which  it  Is  difficult  lo  keep ;  '  Every  age  a  roan  pasns' 
through,  and  way  of  life  he  engages  In,  has  some  pai^ 
ticular  vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it, 
which  it  will  require  ills  nieeat  care  to  avoid.*— Bus 

OSLL.  * 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformatien  a  particular 
application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change  as  to 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  r^erm ;  wliea 
such  a  change  Is  produced  In  the  moral  character,  it  it 
termed  a  reformatian:  the  concerns  of  a  state  requlif 
occasional  reform;  which,  when  administered  with 
discrMion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury ;  *  He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
lie  was  sure  some  winked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
disposition  th  recommend  an  Imitation  of  the  French 
spirit  of  re/orsi.'— Burks.  The  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  rr/ersiaXwa ;  'Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in 
those  (tlie  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
tlie  aid  of  rc/ormatiVm.'— Pops.  When  reform  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moral  character,  tlie 
former  has  a  more  extensive  slgnifieaiion  than  the 
latter :  the  tenn  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a  eoes- 
plete  amendment ;  reformation  Implying  only  tlie  pro- 
cess of  amending  or  Improving. 

A  rrform  In  one's  life  and  conversatloB  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  cortesponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  individual:  when  we  observe  anv  ap- 
proaches to  reformation^  we  may  cease  to  despair  ci 
the  Individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

Reclaim^  from  clamo  to  call,  eignifies  to  call  back  to 
its  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray ;  r^enaslf- 
nifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  (Vom  his  vicious  courses  by  the 
force  of  advice  or  exliortatlon  ;  he  may  be  reformed  by 
various  niean«,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  hot  toooftea 
In  vain;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  li»  drend  from  a  prin- 
cess of  Mary's  character,  who  was  whiillv  orcnpied  la 
eudeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjecta*— Ro 
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«<RTsoif.    A  hardened  offisnder  is  Kldom  r^ormedt  nor 
•  a  corrupt  ttate  eaay  to  be  rtfpriMd  ; 
A  monkey,  to  rrf«rm  the  timet, 
ReaolvM  to  visit  foreign  cUmea^— 43at. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT. 

Progrtta  («.  Proeet4img'\  is  a  cenerick  term,  tbc  teat 
are  specifick;  projieienciff  from  the  Latin  pr^/k««,  com- 
pounded of  pr»  and  /octo,  signiflea  a  profited  state,  that 
It  to  say,  a  prpfrest  already  made ;  and  iwarovtment, 
from  the  verb  intprtfOMt,  signifies  an  Improved  condition, 
that  is,  progreaa  in  that  which  tmjfrtvu.  I^Im  pr9- 
gret*  here,  as  in  the  fonoer  paragraph,  marks  the  step 
or  motion  onward,  and  tiie  two  others  tlie  point  already 
reached ;  hut  the  term  progrut  is  applied  eitlier  in  tlie 
prouer  or  improper  sense,  that  Is,  either  to  tlKiae  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  tlioee  going  on  stepwise  in  any 
work ;  proficieneg  is  applied  in  the  proper  aenac,  to  the 
ground  gained  in  an  an,  and  iniprffvemeul  to  what  Is 
gained  in  science  or  arts :  when  idle  people  set  out 
about  any  work,  it  is  difiicult  to  percdve  that  they 
make  hiiyprogrut  la  it  from  time  to  time ; 
Solon,  the  sage,  Yk\»prop-»»»  never  ceas'd, 
But  still  bis  learning  with  his  days  increased. 

Dkhham. 
Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  musick  or 
drawing  will  make  ajm^JIctmcy  in  it  which  to  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
itaitces ;  *  Wlwn  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  node 
desired  to  see  him.  that  he  migtit  know  what  pr^- 
tiencff  he  had  made/— Hawkksworth.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  eiRBetually  and  easily 
obtained  as  In  the  perk>d  of  childhood ;  'The  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  waa  capable 
of  more  sstprtfoMicat.*— Ttrwhitt. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 
A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  tlieae  terms:  but 
pregresa  and  progreaeion  simply  Imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  adoaneement  also  Imply  an  ap- 
proximation to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progreaa 
in  that  which  has  no  speciilck  teruiinaiion.  as  a  pro- 
greaa in  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life ;  *I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of 
the  progreaa  which  our  ancestors  have  made  In  this 
apecTcs  of  versification.*— Ttrwbitt.  The  advance 
U  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  obicct  in  vlow  ; 
as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  life;  'The  most  successful  stu- 
dents make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 

— JonNBOM. 

Progreaa  and  adomue  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over;  but  progreaaion  and  advancement 
may  be  said  of  that  which  ono  is  passing :  the  progreaa 
is  made,  or  a  person  Is  in  adoamee;  he  M  In  the  act  of 
orogreaaion  or  adi;4iie«aie»( .'  a  child  makea  a  pro- 
r*iiaa  in  learning  by  daily  attention ;  the  progreaaion 
train  one  stage  of  learning  to  anotlier  la  not  always  per- 
eepUble; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  Iwtter  still, 
In  Infinite  prs^csf&n.— Thomson. 
It  Is  not  always  possible  lo  overtake  one  who  Is  In  ad- 
'iOMee;  sometimes  a  |tersou*s  advancea»ent  is  retarded 
by  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent;  'I 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advaateementj  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  periiid.  of  three  or  four  enormous 
friendshios/— Popr.  The  first  step  in  any  destructive 
course  mW  prepares  for  the  seeood,  and  the  second  for 
Ibe  third,  alter  which  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  progreaa 
M  infinite. 


CORRECTION,  DHSCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  eerrectum  and  diacipline  have  commonly  required 
puniahment  to  render  them  efficaclcus,  cuslom  has  af- 
fixed to  them  a  stmng  reeembiance  In  their  application, 
alilwugh  they  are  disUngulsbed  fmtn  each  other  by  ob- 
vIouM  marks  of  difTerence.  The  pro;«iinent  Idea  in  cor- 
rection (v.  'fo  correct)^  is  that  of  makina  right  what  has 
bsen  wrong.  In  diacipll^:,  fmnx  Uie  Latin  dudpirna 
and  diaeo  to  irarr.,  :!!e  >*'^diiig  ide.i  tsi  tliat  of  iiisiruciine 
or  reguialiiii^    In  puni8kMtm,f  f*om  the  Latin  punio^  I 


and  the  Greek  ntlni  pain,  the  leading  idea  to  that  of  l»- 
flictiag  pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  snideeto  of  eorreetiami 
diadpUne  and  pwaiakment  are  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise  pafjenl  eorrocta  his  child ; 

WUt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  e^rrsclisii  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  1 

SHAKsnCARI. 


A  master  maintains  diacipline  in  hto  school ; 
preserves  diadplina  In  hto  army;  'The  iuiaginatiOM 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passioni 
under  no  diaciplima  or  restraioL'— ADOtsoR.  W)m- 
ever  commits  a  fault  to  hable  to  bepnni^kad  by  liioaB 
who  have  authority  over  him ;  if  he  ooromUa  a  crime 
he  subjects  himself  to  be  *ims#A«d  by  law. 

Correction  and  diacipUna  are  mostly  exerdaed  by 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  tliey  are  often  em^ 
ptoyed  as  a  substitute ;  ptmiakment  is  Inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  diacipline  are  bom 
of  them  personal  acu  of  authority  exercised  by  sujierl- 
ours  over  iiiferiours,  but  the  former  to  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  over  anotlier:  the  latter  has  regiard  to 
a  number  who  are  ttie  subjects  of  it  directly  tv  Indi- 
rectly :  puniakment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  which  the  action  to  performed ;  It  may  pro- 
ceed  alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  wIm 
spares  the  due  eorreciian  of  hto  chUd,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  diadplina  in  bis  school,  will  alike 
be;nniisA«d  by  the  Insubordination  and  Irregularities  of 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  control ; 
When  by  lust  vengeance  Impious  mortals  perish, 
The  goda  behold  tlieir  pmniaMmeiU  wKh  pkwure. 

ADDiami. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Ckaaten^  ekaatiae,  both  come  through  the  French 
dkdtter,  fh>m  the  LaUn  caatigOt  which  la  compounded 
of  eaatua  and  ago  *o  make  pure. 

ChaaUn  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  ckaatiaa  to  lilt 
means;  the  former  to  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a 
human  action;.  God  ekaatena  hto  fklthfiii  people  tc 
cleanse  them  fbom  their  transgressions ;  parents  dbosKsi 
their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  Ikults :  affllo- 
tions  are  tlie  means  which  the  Almighty  adopts  for 
ckaatening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more  obe- 
dient to  hto  will ; 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide!  the  path 

Tliou  leadsvne;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit, 

However  dba^eeanif.— Milton. 
Stripes  are  the  means  by  which  oflfenders  aredUwCusd/ 
*  Bad  cliaractere  are  dtoperaed  abroad  wltti  profusion ;  I 
hope  for  example*s  sake,  and  (as  punislimenta  are  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  tha 
hmocent,  than  the  ckaatiaing  of  the  guilty .'—HooHKa. 
To  cAaaten  to  also  soraelluies  taken  In  the  sense  of 
making  chaata  by  a  course  of  discipline,  eitlier  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  ckaaten  the  fancy,  or  to 
ckaaten  the  style ;  '  By  repairing  sometimes  lo  the  house 
of  mourning,  you  would  chaaten  the  liKweneas  of  Ikncy.* 
— Blaui. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Strict,  from  atrtctua,  bound  or  confined,  characteriaee 
the  thing  which  binds  or  kteps  in  control :  aevere  (o. 
Jiuatere)  characterlaes  In  the  proper  sense  the  dtoposi- 
tion  of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  In  an  extended 
application  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term 
atrict  is,  therefore,  talcen  always  in  the  good  sense ;  ao- 
vert  to  good  or  bad,  according  to  clrcomsiances :  he  who 
has  authority  over  oihere  must  l>e  strict  in  enfordn^- 
obedlence,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  their  duties ;  but  it  to  possible  to  be  very  aevere  in 
puntohing  those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax  bt 
all  mattera  that  our  duty  demands  of  us ; 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow*d  beneath  the  force 

Of  atricleat  discipline,  jreo«r«/y  wise, 

All  human  passions.— Thomson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 
JTne,  iVcsi  the  Latin  fi»i»  the  end  or  purpose,  signlfloo. 
by  an  attended  appllcaiion,  MtlntHrrion  by  way  of 
amends  for  an  o<Tencc ;  mu/cC,  tn  Latin  nuicto, 
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fWmi  9itUjn0  to  draw  or  wipe,  becaoM  an  ofifenee  Is 
wiped  onoy  moner ;  penaltjf, In  Lalin  vmuJitus, trom 
MM  a  pais,  signifies  wliai  givci  pain  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment; f^ffedmre.  from  fvrfntj  In  French  far/ait^ 
from  /vrfaire,  signmes  to  do  away  or  Jose  by  doing 


Tbe^EM  and  muUt  are  always  pecuniary ;  tLpenaUif 
may  be  pecuniary ;  a  forfeiiure  applies  to  any  loss  of 
personal  property :  the  fine  and  muUt  are  imposed ; 
the  penaUff  is  inflicted  or  incurred;  the  forfeiUare  Is 
ineurred. 

The  violation  of  a  mle  or  law  is  attended  with  a 
jbM  or  sniict,  Iwt  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use ; 
the  latter  is  rather  a  teclmical  term  in  law :  a  criminal 
ttflbnce  Incon  a  peiwaltif :  negligence  of  duty  occasious 
tbe/»r/MCiir«. 

A  Jmb  or  snUet  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
odfander,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  onence ; 

Too  dear  a/iM,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  ihoa  hast  paid. 

DaTDIM. 


For  to  prohibit  and  ^    . 

To  And  out  or  to  malce  offence, 

To  set  what  characters  they  plnae, 

And  mideU  on  sin,  or  godliness, 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.— Butlbe. 

A  jvosatty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  aa  a 
punishment  on  the  offender ;  *■  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  Is  not  ei\Jo{ned 
by  the  sanction  of  penoittes/— Booth.  A  ftrftUure 
Is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent: 'The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a  for- 
/Wtars  of  his  inheritance.*— Tyewhitt.  *In  the 
Jtomnn  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 

Ctltude  in  the  person  so  made  free  farfnu  his  ^ee- 
n.'— South.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  oflences  are 
panished  with /«««  or  ilngglng ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  ftnaltiet  if  delected  in  the 
perfiMrmanoe  of  their  religious  worship:  societies  sub- 
ject their  membera  to  ftrfnUuru  for  the  violation  of 


TO  BANISH,  EZ1L£,  EXFEL. 

BmmiMk,  in  French  bamdr.  German  »«mu»,  signi- 
fied to  put  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  inier- 
dlct,  which  was  formerly  eltlier  eccleslaHtlcal  or  civil; 
nii$j  in  French  eziter^  fVom  the  l^tin  exiUum  banisti- 
■MDt,  and  cxai  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
9cUm  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
anil  or  country;  «»«<,  in  Latin  expeUo^  compounded 
of  ez  and  pello  to  arive,  signifies  to  drive  ouL 

The  Idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  is  common  to  these  terms:  baniskment  in- 
cludes the  removal  (Vom  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
<^  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  is  In  the  habit  of  going;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
moval from  oae*s  home:  to  sxOe,  tlienfore,  is  to 
bmtieht  but  to  AoiiwA,  is  not  always  to  exile  :*  ilie 
Tarqnins  were  ftoauAed  from  Rome;  Coriolanus was 


BttMiekmemtfcMowa  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
dlfaer  by  the  necessity  of  circunuunces  or  an  order  of 
aothority :  butiekmsnt  is  a  disgraceful  punishment  in- 
flicted by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  Is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonour:  exile  removes  us 
ftom  our  country :  bamekmeiU  drives  us  from  It  igno- 
Bhiiously :  it  Is  the  custom  In  Ruasia  to  baniek  of- 
feadere  to  Siberia;  Ovid  waa  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Aognstus. 

Bmuekment  b  an  action,  a  compulsory  exerelae  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

O  bamiehmeut!  Eternal  baniehmentt 
Ne'er  to  return !  Must  we  ne'er  tuMi  again ! 
My  heart  will  brealc-OrwAT. 

MsOs  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  volnntarlly; 
■anv  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forcM  by  Ate, 

And  tiaugbty  Juno*s  unrelenting  hate, 

ExpeWd  and  cxiTd,  left  the  Trojan  shore.— Davraa 
BeiKMmeMt  and  exmdeion  both  mark  a  dlsgracefnl 
and  coereive  exclusion,  but  boMishment  is  authorita 
tive ;  it  Is  a  puUick  act  of  government :  expuleten  is 
simply  coereive,  it  Is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or 
a  small  community;  *The  expuleien  and  escape  ctt 
Hippias  at  length  set  Athens  free.*— CuMBKaLAKn. 
Beniekment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  to  anotlier  land;  emulsion  never  reachea  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society :  exptdeion  tmm  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  publick  school,  Is  the  necessary  cohm- 
quence  of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Baniskment  and  expuleien  are  likewise  used  In  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not:  in  this  sense, 
heauekeMni  marks  a  distant 


•  V]deRoiib«id:«EliUar, 


distant  and  entire  removal ;  exput- 
eion  a  violent  removal :  we  baniek  that  which  it  is  not 

Sudent  to  retain;  we  expel  that  which  Is  noxious, 
opes  are  bamieked  fVom  the  mind  when  every  prospect 
of  success  has  disappeared;  feats  are  banieked  when 
they  are  altogether  groundless; 

If  sweet  content  Is  banieVd  ftt>m  my  soul, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

Gkmtlkhav. 
Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex- 
pelled fkom  the  mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace:  har- 
mony and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  baniek- 
ing  from  conversation  all  subjects  of  dlflerence  in  re- 
ligion and  politicks ;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversatliin; 
'  In  ail  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  guvermnem, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his 
Majesty  (Kins  William  III.)  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  npefthe  fears  of  hb  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy.*— Buaxa. 


PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

PrevniUng  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
preualeQ  to  be  strong  above  others;  niita/,  evem^ling, 
and  predominant  (from  dominor  to  rate),  signify  ruling 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  othere. 

Prevailing  expresNS  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  qualiiv  of  pre- 
vailing, aa  It  afl^cts  objects  in  general.  The  same 
dislinetion  exists  between  overruling  and  predom- 
nanL  A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 
*■  The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
tempution  are  Intolerable.'— Soctb.  Religious  feel- 
ing !»-  prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community.  The 
prevailing  idea  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  vreoa/eitt  for  many  years;  *Tbe  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun- 
tains of  opposition  to  become  plains.'— South.  Pre- 
vailing and  prevalent  mark  simply  the  existing  state 
of  superiority:  ruling  and  predominant  expresa  this 
state,  in  relation  to  some  ether  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  ia 
said  to  be  prevailing  aa  respects  the  number  of  persona 
by  whom  it  ia  malntainea:  a  principle  Is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superlour  Influence  which  it  has 
over  the  conduct  of  men  n^re  than  any  other ; 

Wbate'er  thou  shalt  ordani,  thou  ruUng  pow*r. 

Unknown  and  sudden  be  tiie  dreadAil  hoar. 

Rowi. 

An  argument  is  overruUnr  that  beare  down  evenr 
other,  and  ProvMence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when  It 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  courae  of 
events;  *Nor  can  a  man  Independently  of  the  over- 
ruling Influence  of  6od*s  blessing  and  care,  call  him 
self  one  penny  richer.*— Sotrrn.  Particular  disordere 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persona:  a  particular  taste  or 
feshlon  Is  predtrmmanf  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  feshions.  Excessive  drinking  is  too  prevalent 
a  practice  in  England :  virtue  is  certainly  predominanl 
over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  In  any  country; 
•  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
waa  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a  fredamdaaaek, 
aect  of  tiw  JewB.'— PUDBAOZ. 
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TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  9verbaUne0  is  to  throw  the  balance  over  on  one 
aide;  to  ovtitMigk  ia  to  exceed  in  weight;  to  vrmon- 
dtraUy  from  frm  before,  and  punAuB  a  weight,  slgmfies 
alflu  to  exceed  in  weight 

Although  theae  tenm  appioach  ao  near  to  each  other 
In  their  original  roean^ng,  yet  they  have  now  a  diflereoi 
application :  in  the  proper  aense,  a  peraon  overbalances 
biiiifieir  who  loaea  his  balance  and  goes  on  one  aide ;  a 
heavy  body  wtmeigkM  one  that  la  light,  when  they  are 
put  into  the  same  pair  of  acalea.  Overkelance  and 
0uiweigk  are  Hkewiae  uaed  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion ;  prepanderaU  la  never  uaed  otherwiae :  things  are 
aald  to  overbalanes  which  are  auppoaed  to  turn  the 
acale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  are  said  to  eut- 
weigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  otb^r ; 
Ihey  are  said  to  yrefvnderaU  when  one  weighs  every 
thing  else  down:  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vatioos  in  society  oonnnonly  overbaleMU  the  good; 
.« Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his 
precepts  or  his  vakjar  will  scarcely  overbalance  the 
vnimportant  uniformity  wUeh  nina  through  bis  time.' 
— JoaasoR.  The  will  of  a  parent  atmuld  outweigh 
every  personal  consideration  In  the  mind  of  acUld; 
If  endless  aces  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire.— Youho. 
Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duivto  their 
partints  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderatee  In 
the  heart;  *  Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
hpart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  soon  pr^ponderaU.*—BAyv%nwoBTu. 

TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 
To  overrule  is  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of  rule; 
and  to  fvpertede  Is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat ; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  persons 
or  things  pf>raoniaed ;  the  latter  is  also  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents :  a  man  may  be  overruled  in  his  do- 
mestick  government,  or  be  mav  be  overruled  in  a 
publick  assembly,  or  he  may  be  overruled  In  the 
cabinet ;  '  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
ralaee  but  little  curlosily.*— Jobrsom.  Large  worka  In 
general  eupereede  the  neceasity  of  smaller  onea,  by 
aiutaining  that  which  la  superiour  both  in  quantity  and 
quality;  or  one  person  eupereedee  another  in  an  office; 
*  Christoval  received  a  commission  empowering  him  to 
.  npersede  Cortes.'— RoaaaTSOit. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  ehitftain  aignliy  he  who  ta  ektif:  leader, 
(Vom  to  lead,  and  head,  from  the  head,  auffldenUy 
desienate  tlieir  own  signiflcatlon. 

CAi>/  respects  precedency  In  civil  matters;  leader 
n^fln\n  the  direction  of  enterprises:  eki^ftain  is  em- 
plnyitd  (iir  the  superiour  In  military  rank :  and  head  for 
the  Ruperiour  in  general  ooocems. 

Among  savages  the  chief  of  evory  tribe  is  a  deapotick 
prince  within  his  own  district.  Factiona  and  partiea 
in  a  state,  like  savace  trlbea,  must  have  their  Isoiers, 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted;  and  by  whom  they 
are  instigated  to  every  deaperate  proeooding.  Rob- 
bers have  tlieir  ehieflainei  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thintr,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  band. 
The  heade  of  famlllea  wfre,  in  the  primitive  ana,  the 
ehirfe,  who  in  coBjunciion  regulated  the  anUra  of 
state. 

Chief  e  have  a  permanent  power,  which  mavd« 
by  inheritance  to  brancbea  of  the  same  fkmlliea ; 

No  ehttf  like  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  marahal  armies  in  the  dusty  field.— Font. 
«  T^adere  and  ehi^flaiiie  have  a  deputed  power  with 
which  they  are  hivested,  as  the  Ume  and  occasion 
require;  'Their  eonatant  emulation  In  mlllury  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  Inviolable  Mendahip  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.*— Huaia.  •Savage  alleged  that  be  was 
Uien  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry;  and,  being  en- 
joined by  him.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
«f  his  leader,  he  had  not  sumdent  xeaoluUoa  to  saeri- 


flce  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  inUmHy.'— 
John soR.  I/eade  have  a  natural  power  springing  o« 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talenta,  and  tttna- 
tioo ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive,  aa 
the  failier  is  the  head  of  his  family,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son ;  a  head  is  also  someUnoes  tempocair 
ahd  parUal,  as  the  head  of  a  party ;  *  As  each  Is 
ikiore  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  patty, 
he  will  leas  readily  be  made  a  foUower  or  associate.'-^ 

JoHRSOK.  ^^,    ^  ^,     J. 

Chief e  ought  to  have  auperiority  of  birth  oombinai 
with  talents  for  ruling;  ba^«rt  and  chief taina  requliv 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heade  should  have  talen|i 
fi>r  direciing. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN! 
Chief,  in  French  ek^,  from  the  Latin  ca/»«<  the  head, 
signifies  belonging  to  tlie  uppermost  part;  primeval, 
in  French  prineipal,  Latin  vrincivalie,  comes  from 
priacepa  a  chief  or  pdnce,  algnifying  betonging  to  a 
prince;  main,  from  the  Lattn  magnue,  signifies  in  a 
great  degree. 

Cki^f  respects  order  and  rank ;  prineipal  has  regard 
to  Importance  and  respeeubillty;  main  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  ehi^  dark;  a  commander 
in  dk^jf :  the  ddef  person  In  a  city :  but  the  principai 
peoptoin  a  dty ;  the  principal  circumstances  in  a  nar- 
rative, and  the  main  object 

The  chief  cities,  aa  mentioned  by  geographers,  art 
those  wliich  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ; 
What  is  man, 
If  hto  chief  good  and  market  of  bis  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  uid  feed  1  A  beast,  no  more ! 

SBAKsrEAia. 

The  prineipal  elties  generally  include  those  whici 
are  the  mort  considerable  for  wealth  and  population 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technically  conipra- 
bended  under  the  name  of  eM«/ cities;  'Tlie  right 
which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of  another  Is  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  bottr  of  these 
two  great  origiiuds,  production  or  pneaession,  which  two 
are  cerulnly  the  prine^al  and  moat  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.'— South.  The  main  end 
of  man's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth  ;  *  To 
the  aocidenul  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradine  Lost, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made ;  but  the  main 
Ikhrick  la  Immoveably  supported.'— Johnson,      i 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 

EepeeiaUf  and  partieularlf  are  exdiialve  or  super 
lative  In  their  Import ;  they  refbr  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superiour  to  all :  principallp  and  ehi^ 
are  comparative  in  their  Import;  they  d«>ignate  In 
general  the  superiority  of  some  ob|ccts  over  others 
Eepeeiallu  Is  a  term  of  stronger  Import  than  partieur 
larly,  and  prineipalljf  expresses  something  less  gene- 
ral than  ehi^y  :  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  eepteiatljf  in  thme  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  him  In  prayer ;  *  All 
love  has  something  of  blindness  In  it,  bnt  the  tove  of 
money  eapeeiaUff.'—Soum.  The  beat  Is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  tne  torrid  sone,  but 
partieularlf  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  Is 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  *  Partieularlf  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.'— Sorrn.  It  is  prtnr 
^allf  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  doscr1|ition  to  be  prevalent ; 
^Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  phy^lck,  since  they 
applied  themselves  ■rniet/ailv  to  the  theory.'— jAMits. 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measutea 
of  government  do  it  ehi^tf  (("^7  I  not  say  solely  r 
wiui  a  view  to  their  own  interest:  *Th«  refommnr 
gained  credit  ehi^y  among  peraoiis  in  tlw  lower  and 
middle  classea.'- RoasaTsoR. 


TQ  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

Oovam,  in  French  gouvemer,  comes  from  tlia 

LaUn  guheme,  Greek  nfitppdte,  which  properly  alf- 

nify  to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probaMlit?  derived 

(kom  the  Hebrew  ^3^  to  prevaU  or  be  rtrong:  mis 
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and  rtgiUaU  figntiy  to  bring  under  a  rule,  or  make 
by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  auihority  enienmore  or  Ian  into  the 
■Ignltlcailon  of  tbew  terms ;  but  to  rovem  implies  Uie 
azitrcice  likewise  of  Judgement  and  Knowledge. 

To  rmU  implies  rattier  the  uiiqualifled  ezerciae  of 
imwer,  the  iiialiiiig  the  will  the  ruU;  a 'king  gpvtms 
his  people  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
minbiration :  a  despot  ruU*  over  a  nation  aocordiug 
to  bis  arbiuary  decision ;  if  he  have  no  principle  his 
rule  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny :  of  Robespierre 
It  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  bow  to  gtvem, 
Jbe  aimed  at  least  at  ruUng, 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persoiis  or  things: 
peranos/soent  or  ml*  others;  or  tbey  #s«sm,  nUs,  or 
rt£iU*u  thiagB. 

In  regard  to  persons^  gvcem  is  always  In  a  good 
aensef  but  mie  is  snroetluMs  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
Is  naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
fvem  Is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  s| 


B  speak  < 
of  raita 


othera:  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be 
rmUd  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
adf: 

Slaves  to  oor  paslons  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  fanpoaiible  to  govern  men.— Waller. 

It  Is  the  businen  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
all  its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ;  It  is 
Itae  duly  qf  a  perron  to  rmU  those  who  are  under  him 
In  all  matters  wherein  Ibey  are  Ineompetaot  to  govtm 
Uiemselves ; 

llaiv*ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  mie  the  king. 
But  1  will  rnU  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

BHAXITBAaB. 

To  g9vtr%y  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  ju- 
dicious nif-ans ;  but  rmling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obuin  ilie  eiid  of  subjecting  tiie  will  of 
one  to  that  of  anotlier ;  a  woman  is  said  to  ruU  by 
v^y\nt\  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  It  subservient  to 
her  own  puFfiosea. 

In  application  to  things,  gnem  and  rnU  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction :  a  minister  govenu  the  stale,  and 
a  plloi  gavenu  the  veisel ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 


Whence  can  tlUs  very  motion  take  Ito  Uith, 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  t 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within, 
Which  gtmnu  all  Uie  bodily  machine.— Jiarxs. 

A  person  ruUg  the  times,  seasons,  fbsbloiM,  and  the 
like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  wiU ; 

When  i  behold  a  factlouM  band  agree. 
To  call  it  freedom  wlien  themselves  are  fVec ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
I  fly  from  peuy  tyrants  to  the  ttiroue.— Goldsmith. 

^egulmie  la  a  species  of  governing  simpiv  by  judge- 
nent;  the  wont  is  applicable  to  tilings  of  minor  nrio- 
nent,  where  the  force  of  authorliv  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  gooenu  the  aflairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved ;  we  reg^te  the 
aowcerna  of  an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted ; 
JUgmlmU  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  livtog.'— Wise- 
Ham.  So  likewise  in  regard  tn  ourMlves,  wegmem 
our  passions^  but  we  regulmte  our  nffiictions. 

These  terms  are  all  istiperly  used  to  denote  the  acts 
of  consdoos  agents,  but  tj  a  figure  of  peisunlflcation 
they  may  be  applied  to  Inanimate  or  moral  objects :  the 
price  of  one  market  governs  the  price  of  another,  or 
govern*  the  seller  In  bis  demand;  *The  chief  point 
whieb  ha  is  to  carry  always  hi  his  eve,  and  by  which 
he  is  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.' 
— ATTBEavET .  Faahkm  and  caprice  raJs  the  majority, 
•rpartkttlarfluhionsrKis; 


XHslraeting  tbooghts  by  turns  his  bosom  nVd, 
Now  flr*d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  «oord. 

Pope. 
Oaa  doek  tmmy  rtAOuie  many  others;  •Though  a 
vnse  of  moral  food  and  evil  be  deeply  impiuiied  on 


the  heart  of  man,  It  Is  not  of  suficlent  power  to  r^gw 
iau  bis  life.*— Blaxe. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  these  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  deslg 
nate  the  act  of  govemmg  and  o^mtfitf  cmii^,  or  toe 
persons  governing  and  adminietorinff.  In  Iwth  cases 
jr0ti«nim«at  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  ad»i<- 
miotrotion :  the  govommvnt  hicludes  every  exercise  of 
authority ;  the  ndminiotrotion  implies  only  tiiat  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  consistt  in  putting  the  lawa 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
Uiegovermmtmt^tm  it  respects  the  perrons,  it  impliee 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  and  the 
aebminiotrmtimni  oo|y  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  nf  the  whole :  tlie^<rocnMi«iit  of  a 
country,  therelbre,  may  remain  unalieied,  while  the 
odminiotration  undergoea  many  changes;  *  Gooenf 
went  Is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.'— South.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  wuhout  a  g»- 
vemvumt  it  is  impassible  for  any  people  to  negociate; 

*  What  are  %ve  to  do  if  the  government  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  the  same  description  T— Bueke. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  odniniMtration  to  a^mtaMlsr 
justice,  to  r^ulale  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ;  without  an  adsit- 
nietrntion  all  publick  bushieM  would  be  at  a  stand; 

*  In  treating  of  an  invisible  work),  and  the  adminio- 
trotien  of  genn-nment  there  carried  on  by  tlie  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  iiicompce 
benalble.'— Blaie. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Oovemment  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  (v.  Go 
vemment)  the  generick  term ;  coneiitutton  the  i>peciflck. 
Oovemment  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  wbalfver;  csn- 
ttitution  iniiilies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government :  we  may  have  a  goremmnt  wiiiioui  a 
coiMCitnttsii;  we  cannot  have  a  censtitutten  without 
a  government  In  the  fint  ft»rmatlon  of  society  go- 
vernment  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercistrd  authority  according  to  discretion  rather  tlian 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  government 
without  a  eoiMttCirttcin ;  as  time  and  exp<*rifnce  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  and 
disadvaniajEcs  of  diflferent  forms,  government  in  every 
country  afvumed  a  more  definite  nhatir,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  henc«>  then  the  union 
of  government  and  constitution,  Oovemments  are 
divided  by  political  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, arlstocratick.  and  republican :  but  tl>ese  three 
general  forms  have  been  adopicd  with  »uch  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  render  the  constitution  ol  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  ^?tve  goverw 
ments  have  committed  more  flagrant  acts  nf  tyranny 
than  the  most  perfect  despotick  governments  whicli  we 
have  ever  known.'— Buekb.  'The  |ihysiiian  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  eaii«<tiitttsii«,  ought  to  show 
uiiecmimon  powers.'— Bprxb. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  ennaider 
govsmmont  in  its  limited  sense  es  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  eonstitutiem 
as  that  which  Is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  people; 
but  this  Is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  |.ui  poses  of  party.  Constitntion^  accord- 
ing to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  Idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  than  government; 
the  eenstUmtion  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  csusf it«l«d  by  tbe  monarch  as  government  Is  exer- 
cised by  the  monarch ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  Is  to  be  formed  specUicaliy  by  any  peiaon  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed  by 
something  more  suthoritaiive  than  a  rabble.  Tlie 
constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  hidebted  te 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  In  our  own  country  the  case  has  beea 
so  fkr  dliferent  that  by  the  wisdom  and  bumanitv  of 
those  In  government  or  power,  a  constiuaion  has  beeii 
expressly  fbrmed,  which  distinguisbeB  tbe   Eoglleli 
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nation  flnom  all  ocben  Hence  tlie  word  eenttUntion  it 
applied  by  distinction  to  tlie  Englbli  form  of  govern- 
«mmX  ;  and  since  this  eonstiUUton  hu  bappily  secured 
tlie  rifhu  and  liberties  of  tbe  people  by  salutary  lawa, 
a  vulgar  errour  has  arisen  tliat  the  eonstiluticn  Is  tbe 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it  is 
maintained  that  tbe  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  cmutitmiwu,  have  the  richt  of  introducing 
changes ;  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  steadfbstneas. '  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  conatatution, 
•B  far  as  it  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or 
aetof  men,  wes  never  the  work  of  the  people;  but 
of  tlie  fwonmeut  or  those  who  held  the  supreme 


This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculaled  to  leseen  the 
Jealousies  of  tbe  people  towards  their  govemmeiU^  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  k»k  upon  themedves,  and  tJieir  own 
imaginary  work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  ngud  with  a  more  dispiisslonate  eye  the  poe- 
■Rsosra  of  power,  when  tliey  see  themselves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  tbe  most  admirable  csMiiCaiaem 
aver  framed. 

The  cMwtitetiM  la  in  danger,  b  the  watchword  of 
a  party  who  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people; 
but  every  (me  who  Is  acquainted  with  history,  and  re- 
members that  before  the  cMsCttuCtsn  was  Ailly  formed 
It  was  tlie  people  who  overturned  the  goverwme$u^  will 
perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  spprphended  by 
throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  side 
of  govenmemi,  than  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
executive  mnenmtnL  The  otnatitntion  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  perfection ;  it  en- 
aures  to  every  man  as  moch  as  he  can  wish  ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently  with  the 
publlck  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  adequate 
powMs  for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  may 
arise,  and  is  Ailly  competent  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  eitixen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  the  govemmMl  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  auUioritles  as  they  at  present  exlat. 
ftilly  assured  that  If  they  have  not  tbe  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  meet  w&y  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
dimittished  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNKULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFIIACTORY. 
Unrulf  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled: 
m^sv«raaA<«,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed : 
the  former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  errour,  tlie  latter 
b  an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unrulf ;  any  child  of  strong  pas- 
sions will  become  ungwemahU  by  excessive  Indul- 
geiice:  we  say  that  our  wills  are  unmlji^  and  our 
tempera  are  mtgnemabU;  *  How  hardiv  Is  the  restive 
unmlf  will  of  man  flisi  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.* — 
South. 

Heav*m,  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Roogb,  poor,  content,  ungowemmblf  bold. 

GoLDSNrra. 

The  imnily  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  butant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  children :  ungovernable  lespeds  that 
which  is  to  be  put  Into  a  regular  course,  and  Is  appli- 
cable therefbre  either  to  the  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  smte  of 
childhood ;  a  child  is  mmily  in  his  actions,  and  mngo- 
vemobU  in  his  conduct  Rtfroetory^  which  from  the 
Latin  rtfrmgo  va  break  open,  marks  the  disposltioo  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  tlie  excess  of  tbe 
«nr«i|r  with  regard  to  children :  the  mmi/y  b  however 
negative;  but  tbe  refrodoxf  b  positive:  an  unruif 
chikl  objects  to  be  ruled ,  a  r^roctory  child  sets  up  a 
positive  reslsiance  to  all  rule :  an  unrulf  cbiM  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive ;  arsfroetonrcbild  always 
commits  hknaelf  by  ■ome  act  of  intemperance  In  word 
or  deed :  be  b  umrulf  if  in  any  degree  lie  lives  trouble 
in  the  ruling ;  he  b  r^ractory  If  he  refuses  altofe- 
tlier  to  be  ruled.  Tlib  term  refrociorf  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  *  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
I  stnnd  here  before  you,  my  most  equitable  Judges,  for 
■n  woiae  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  n/ractorjr  mules. 

CDKBBaLAllB. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDITIOUS, 
MUTINOUS. 
TuMoUmauM  describes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noiie ;  those  wlm  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  f)requenily  tnmultM»uo  ;  *  Many 
civil  brolb  and  tumultuou*  rebellions,  they  fUrly  over- 
came, by  reason  of  the  continual  iiresence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  tin 
unruly  people  fh>m  a  thousand  evil  ooeasions.*— 
SpKRsn  (em  Ireland).  TurbuletU  marks  a  liostito 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisoners  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  'Men of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dlssatisfM 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
state.'— Bbntlbt.  Seditioua  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government;  during  the  French  revolution  tlie 
people  were  oflen  disposed  to  be  oeditieua ;  '  Very 
many  of  the  nobilltv  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  this  oeditioue  behaviour.* — Clasbn- 
DON.— Jf«tMs««  marks  a  spirit  of  reslsunev  against 
oflicera  either  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  a  general  wUl  not 
fail  to  quel!  tlie  flrat  risings  of  a  mMtimoua  spirit ; 
Lend  me  your  guards,  tliat  If  persuasion  fall. 
Force  may  against  the  mutin»u»  prevail.— Wallbb 
Electkmeering  mobs  are  always  tumuUmmu ;  tbe 
young  and  the  Ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbulent ;  among  the  Romain  the  people  were  tai 
the  habit  of  holding  teditiouM  meetliifs,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  be  mMixnva, 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 
Tumuliuoue  signifies  having  tumult ;  Uumltnarf, 
disposed  for  tumult :  the  former  Is  applied  lo  object 
in  general ;  the  latter  to  persons  only :  in  iumuUwonB 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  b  the  last  thing  that  b 
heard; 
But,  O !  beyond  description  happiest  he 
VkTho  ne*er  must  roll  on  life's  twnultmouo  aea. 

Prior. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiecuons 
assemblies  to  become   (iMiii/tHary;   'With   tnrnul- 
Caary,  but  irresistible  violence,  tbe  Scotch  insurgents 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).*— Robbrt- 

•OJC. 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBELLION, 
REVOLT. 

iii«««Tee(«M,  from  aurgo  to  rise  up.  signifies  rising 
up .  gainst  any  powor  that  b ;  oeditian^  in  Latin  »editis, 
compounded  ors«  and  itio.  signifies  a  going  apart,  that 
is,  the  people  going  apart  from  the  government;  reM- 
iiofi,  hi  Latin  rebdUo^  from  rebeUoy  signifies  Uirnin| 
upon  or  against  in  a  bostllo  manner ;  revolt^  in  French 
reotfZter,  is  most  prubalily  compounded  of  re  and  volter, 
from  9olvo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  firom, 
to  turn  against 

The  term  huurroction  b  general ;  it  b  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  oodiUon  and  re- 
bellion  are  more  speclfick ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
b}id  sense  of  unallowed  oppoeiilon  to  lawful  authority. 
There  may  lie  an  ineurrecUon  against  usurped  power, 
which  is  always  Justifiable ;  but  aeditian  and  rebeUion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally  ackiiowledged 
m  be  legitimate.  Inourreetion  b  always  open ;  it  b  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  dues  not  imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure;  • 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  tlie  moving  cause,  b  all 
that  b  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term ; 
*  Elizabeth  ei^oyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  gusts  of  ineurreetion  at  the  beginning)  for  near 
upon  loriy-five  years  together.*— Uowbll.  Sediiiam  b 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
in  monarchical  governments  it  is  secretly  organbed ; 
>  When  the  Roman  iicople  began  to  bring  In  plebeians 
to  the  ofRce  of  chiefest  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  aeditiono  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  mined,  the  state.*— Tbhplb.  Rebellion  is  tha 
consummation  of  aedition ;  the  scheme  of  oppoaitioa 
which  has  been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  inia 
open  hostlUties,  and  becomes  rabellian ; 
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ir  that  refrettNm 
Come  like  lladf,  In  baae  and  sbject  rouii, 
Yua  reverend  fatlier,  and  iheee  noble  lorde, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dren  the  ugly  forma 
or  base  and  bhiody  mnfrreettmt.— SHAaaPBAXa. 
The  insitrreetion  which  waa  beaded  by  Wat  Tyler,  In 
the  time  of  Rlchaid  If.  waa  an  unhappy  tnatance  of 
widely  extended  deloaion  among  ttie  common  people ; 
the  tnsmmetian  in  Madridf  In  the  year  1806,  against 
the  infauioiM  oaurpatioa  of  Buonaparte,  haa  led  to  the 
BMiet  ittiponant  reaulta  that  ever  aprung  ftom  an  V  com- 
motion.    Rome  was  the  grand  theaire  of  teditionSi 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  hat 
heen  disgraced  by  one  rtMlwn^  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  its  king. 

Seditiam  is  common  to  ail  fbrma  of  government,  bat 
flouriahes  most  In  republlcks,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  political  or  moral  oflbnee :  rebtlUan 
tzisu  properly  In  none  bat  monarchical  states ;  In 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
Id  be  shaken  off.  InsmrreeUont  may  be  made  by  nations 
against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
flovemmeul :  tediUmi  and  rebeltion  are  carried  on  by 
iubjects  oiUy  against  their  government :  rmoit  is  car* 
ned  on  only  by  naUons  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
apoa  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  his 
conquered  ooontries  revolted  ttom  his  successors; 
*  Me  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  rraslte.*— Ralbiob. 

HtvoU  b  abo  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  aame 
aeiwe:  *Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revoU  from 
•ur  beOer  Judgement,  and  Join  the  enemy  within.*— 


FACTION,  PARTY. 

*  These  two  words  equally  sappoae  the  anion  of 
■any  penona,  and  their  opposltkin  to  certain  views 
diifereut  from  their  own.  But  /octMw,  fVom  faetio 
Making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  party, 
inxn  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opUiion. 

Toe  term  partjf  has  of  itarif  nothing  odious,  that 
tifmuiom  Is  always  sa  Any  roan,  wlthoat  disiincilon 
of  rank,  may  have  a  aafiy  either  at  court  or  In  th« 
army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himsel/' 
Imaiediately  Implleaied  in  raising  it;  but/acCi'(m«  <re 
always  tJie  resoli  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  hare  a 
fortff  for  one's  merit  Atim  the  number  and  ankmi*  of 
one's  friends ;  but  a  fmction  is  raised  by  bosy  and  tui^ 
bolent  spuits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  wss  torn 
bv  the  intestine  fmetitm*  of  Ccisar  and  Pompey ; 
France,  flrom  the  commencement  of  the  revoludon  to 
Ibe  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  succes- 
sively governed  by  some  ruling  factirm  which  raised 
hadf  upon  the  rains  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Fkctitms  are  not  so  prevalent  in  Enfland  as  pttrtiee, 
Awingto  the  peculiar  exceitoncs  of  the  consUtutton; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  fatU'ot  spirits  who,  if  they 
eofUd  overturn  the  preseiK  balance  of  power  which 
kas  been  so  happUy  obiai^ed,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practising  their  »rt"  aliemately  on  the  high  and 
tow,  and  carrying  on  ^aeir  schemes  by  tlie  aid  of  both. 
Jfheti^m  is  the  demo*  of  discord,  armed  whh  the  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  Intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  oppoaei  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  fo»nd  an  entrance ;  *  It  is  the  restless  am- 
bMoo  of  a  ffw  artfld  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people 
into  Awtunw,  and  draws  several  well-roeanlng  persons 
ID  tbsir  inieiest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
trv.*— Apmsor.  Fflfiy  spirit  may  show  Itself  In  noiiy 
^liaie;  but  while  It  keeps  within  the  legitimate  bounds 
df  opposition,  It  b  an  evil  that  must  be  endured :  '  As 
aen  ftMmeriy  became  eminent  In  learned  societies  bv 
their  pailB  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish 
Iheaiselvea  by  the  warmth  and  vh>lenc6  with  which 
Ihey  espooae  their  respective  ^arlMs.'—ADOiBOH. 

FACTIOUS,  8EDITIOU8. 

PkeHsWi  In  Latin  fmUiMna  tnm  feude  U»  do,slg- 

iHei  the  aame  as  busy  or  Intenneddling;  ready  to 

•  YldeBeraafe:  « FKtkn, parti." 


take  an  active  part  in  matteia  of  one'sown  Immedlala 
concern ;  ««dtttnM,  in  Latin  eeditioiMs,  signifles  proae 
to  aedltion  (v.  /nsurreetion). 

Faeiioue  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  »tdttwu$  characterises  their  conduct :  the /as 
twn*  man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  iniportaoea^ 
he  alms  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mtth 
suresof  government;  the  aeditwu*  man  attempts  m 
excite  others,  and  to^  provoke  their  resistance  to  esta- 
bHahed  authority:  the  first  wants  to  be  a  lawgiver; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker:  tho 
first  wants  to  direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it:  the/actiMw  man  Is  mostly  In  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the  tmUticma  man  is  seMom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  the  maai 
of  the  people.  The  Ritinan  tribunes  were  hi  general 
little  beuer  than  faciiove  demagogues ;  such,  In  fac^ 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sedi- 
timu  disturberof  the  peace.  Faeiitme  la  mostly  av- 
pUedtolndlvklnals; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  hhn  to  the  Tower. 

And  crop  away  that  faetitme  pate  of  bh. 

BaAKaPBAEi. 
Sedtlisiia  is  emptoyed  Ant  bodies  of  men :  hence  wo 
speak  of  a  fo/ctume  noblemaa,  a  aeditiw*  multitude; 
'  France  Is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  geditUus  English  only  as  « 
domestlck  Ihction.*— Buaaa. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUBBORN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY 
ObetUate,  in  Ladn  obstinatu»y  participle  otebstmff 
ftom  oi  and  ttina,  ato  or  aisto,  sigiiififs  standing  in  the 
way  of  another;  MsiamscMM,  prune  to  eentumaef 
(«.  Conlumaef) ;  ftubbvmt  or  stputbom^  stiff  or  im- 
moveable by  nature ;  keadftrenf^  strong  in  the  head  oc 
the  mind ;  and  heady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obetinaey  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  contumaai  Is 
either  a  articular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  actk>n : 
•b$im*ef  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  niodo 
of  acting  ;  contumacy  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  scheri :  the  ebaUfnaU  man  adheres  tenaciously  to 
hi*  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason :  the  eamr 
Wmacieue  man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
hh  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.     ObtUnaey 
laterferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes 
biro  bhnd  to  rkht  reason ;  emOumaey  \m  a  crime  against 
lawful  authortty ;  the  cantamaeiaiu  man  sets  himself 
against  his  supertours:  when  young  people  are  sisCt- 
ns4s  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  ahe  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obatinaey  fixes  lh«e.— Swin*. 
When  people  are  unUumaciauM  thef  are  traoblesoma 
subjects  to  the  king;  *Whea  an  oflender  Is  cited  to 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  b  pronounced  cmUymaeioua,* — BavsainsB. 

The  glMbbom  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  tho 
obatinate :  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversUm 
of  the  will ;  the  latter  iq  the  perverston  of  the  Judge- 
ment: the  stuAism  person  wilhi  what  he  wilhi;  Uift 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stubbarm- 
mess  Is  mostly  Inherent  In  the  nature:  a  headstrong 
temper  Is  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  Ira- 
petttosity  of  character.  ObsUmaey  dlscovera  iiMlf  la 
persons  of  all  ages  and  slaUona;  a  staMsmand  ke§4- 
strong  disposltk>n  betray  themselves  mostly  In  those 
wto  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinau  keep  the  opinions  which  they  havo 
oneb  embraced  In  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  oplnkms,  nor  adopt  them  whh* 
out  a  choice:  the  headstrong  seize  the  firrt  optniooi 
that  ofllbr,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of  all  remoa 


We,  blindly  by  our  ksadotrong  paarions  led, 

Are  hot  for  actfc>n.F-DaTi>BH. 
The  stubborn  folkm  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  tfto 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions :  they  are  not  lo 
be  turned  by  fbroe  or  persuasno; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  paruk 
And  with  sdenee  noUTfied  their  stubborn  hearts. 

BnufaiB. 
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If  an  ehstinaU  child  be  trested  with  lome  dtsrw  of 
IndiiletMicis  tliere  niny  be  hopes  of  correcting  hi*  fail- 
ing ;  but  a  Mtubborn  aiid  a  kecdatrong  child  are  trou- 
bleMiiie  Mib>)cta  of  education,  wlio  will  baffle  the  ut- 
most Nliill  and  patience :  the  (orioer  ia  inaenaibie  to  ail 
fpaann ;  the  latter  has  blinded  the  little  reaaon  which 
he  pnwesiea:  the  former  i«  uncooacioiia  of  every  Utlnfi 
hut  the  timple  will  and  detanninatkin  lo  do  what  he 
doe« ;  the  latter  ia  ao  preoccupied  with  hla  own  favour> 
Ite  id«aa  at  to  set  every  oUier  at  mtughl :  Ibice  aerrea 
KHMtly  to  ounfirm  both  in  their  perverae  reaoluiion  of 
peraistance.  Headg  la  applied  at  aa  epithet  to  tb« 
thing  rather  than  the  peiaoii ;  *  Headif  oonfldenee  pro- 
Biaoa  victory  without  oonteaL'— JoHiiaoii. 

CONTUHACT,  REBELLION. 

OnUmaaey,  flrom  the  Latin  centanMx,  eompounded 
of  contra  and  tuaiM  lo  iwell,  aignifiee  the  awelliug 
rii«'i  wif  by  way  of  reaiataace;  rtbeUwn,  In  Latin 
reieUio^  from  refroUe,  or  r»  and  bMo  *o  war  In  velum, 
•ignlfles  carrying  on  war  against  tt.om  to  whom  w« 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Ilefiiatance  to  lawful  authority  la  the  common  Idea 
nduded  In  the  algnttloation  of  both  these  terma,  but 
ttnttmaqf  does  not  exitrew  wo  much  aa  rebdlion :  the 
§»n,t%maeum»  reaist  only  occasionally;  the  rebel  reslsta 
ayaiematlcaliy :  the  eontumaeioua  sUnd  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppoee  the  individual;  ihsr  rsM  aeta  hlm- 
•elf  up  against  the  authority  itnelf:  the  cffutuwucious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence ;  the  rebel  acta  only  by  main  force :  eontumaejf 
abetters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  Justice ; 
*Thec4>nsortold  the  criminal  tliat  he  spoke  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  be  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  cimtHmocw.'— Addisok.  Rebellion  sets  all 
hw  and  order  at  deflance;  *Tbe  mother  of  Waller 
waa  the  daughter  of  J<ihn  Hampden  o(  Hampden,  in 
tfie  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  riie  zealot  uf 
ra»«tt«4m.'— JoHxsox. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Diaaffection  is   geneinl;  iitUyaUf  Is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  diMnfeetian,    Hen  are  disaffecied 
ID  the  foverninenl ;  iielofol  to  their  prince. 

DUaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  lo  any  foim 
•f  government ;  dieUmaU^  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  boUi  terma  are  comnoonly  employed 
In  a  bad  sense,  yet  tlic  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  uufbvourable  meaning  which  la  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think  bluii<clf 
Justified  in  Haaffectum ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  lo 
offer  any  thing  in  Justiflcaaon  of  dieUpaltp.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  di»«ffeeUd  aubjecia  with 
whom  It  muat  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest.  It  Is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countriea  ahifting  for  a  religion  t 

Nor  any  iUagectian  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  deareat  plota,  hath  brooglit  me  out 

Ban  JoHfoH. 
The  beat  king  may  have  HsImmI  aubjocia,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigour  or  the  law ;  '  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  efleds  of  hia  dMleyoifv,  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living 
in  quieu'— JonMsoK.  Many  were  dis^ffeeied  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  becauae  they  would 
•01  be  dulogal  to  their  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Onide^  algnlfiaa  either  the  penon  that  jnMss,  or  the 
tMnf  lbai/iitd«s ;  rule  la  only  tte  thing  that  rmlea  or 
fegulates ;  gnide  Is  lo  ral«  aa  the  genua  to  the  species ; 
•very  mltfH a #«»d« to  a  eeitain  extent;  buttbe #«Mis 
is  often  that  which  exceeds  the  mis.  The  fwdf,  In 
the  moral  sense,  as  In  the  proper  aenae,  goes  with  us, 
uid  points  out  tne  exact  path;  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  right  or  left:  the  rmie  marks  out  a 
Ine,  beyond  whlflh  we  may  net  go ;  but  it  lenvet  ua  to 
tnoe  the  Itne,  ai^  eooaequantly  to  tail  either  on  the 
«ne  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  Is  oar  beat  gidde  fbr  moral  practice; 
'Yon  nraatfint  apply  to  raflgloQ  aa  the  fuUe  of  Bfe, 
Wfcre  you  can  have  reoouise  to  k  u  the  raAige  or 


sorrow.'— BLAin.  Its  doctrlnn  as  Interpreted  in  cm 
articles  of  the  nOablished  church  are  the  best  mie  of 
faith  fur  every  Chi  istiin  ;  *  There  Is  some  thing  mi  wild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  8hakspeare*s  speeclM«  of  hla 
ghoatt  and  fUrtes,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  thinkina  thrro  nauirai,  Hkh^  wib 
have  no  nUe  by  which  to  Judge  ibcm.'— AnnuoK. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,   APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM. 
SAYING,    ADAGE,    PROVERB,    BY-WORD  '^ 
SAW. 

jfzMW,  In  French  an'Mac,  Latin  anesM,  co— 
from  the  Greek  iHou  to  think  worthy,  aignKying  ths 
thing  valued;  Moxiai,  In  French  moxtaM,  In  Latin 
waztflitts  the  greatest,  stgnUlea  that  which  is  most  ia- 
portant;  apAtfrism,  from  the  Greek  Apaptofebg  a  ahosC 
sentence,  and  e^sp/^  to  distinguish,  signifies  thaft 
which  is  set  apart ;  mpefktkegwij  in  Greek  iM^fkyfrn, 
from  in06iyyo|iM  to  speA  polnledly,  signifies  • 
pointed  saying ;  saping  signifies  literally  what  is  saii^ 
that  la,  said  liabiluativ ;  oSo^ «,  lo  Latin  mfe^'itai,  pio- 
bably  compounded  of  ad  and  age,  aignitles  that  which 
Is  fit  to  be  acted  upon ;  praoerb,  in  French  vrmterb^ 
Latin  proverMasi,  compounded  of  pre  aitd  ^arbwrn^ 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  tonietiiiug 
particular;  bjMoord  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  bf 
the  way.  In  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  la  bul  • 
variation  of  say,  put  for  aaying. 

A  given  aentiroent  conveyed  In  a  apeclfit  k  aenteneek 
or  form  of  expression,  la  the  eouimon  idea  Include* 
In  the  aignlflcation  of  these  terma.  The  «xmm  Is  • 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proitositida 
which  Is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  ataxisi  Is  n 
truth  of  the  first  moral  Importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  apAerum  Is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
pointednras  and  excellence.  Afovktkegm  is.  In  re- 
spect lo  the  ancienia,  what  tofing  is  in  regard  to  the 
nioderna;  it  is  a  point«Ni  santinieot  pronounced  by  aa 
Individual,  and  adopted  hy  others.  JIdage  and  preesy* 
arc  vulgar  aayings,  the  former  among  the  ancienta,  tha 
latter  among  the  modems.  A  bf-wvrd  Is  a  casual 
aaying,  originating  In  some  loc^l  circumstance.  The 
sa»,  which  is  a  barbarous  corniption  of  ettfrng^  Is  A 
•apmg  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant 

Axiuwa  are  in  science  what  siaztsM  are  in  morale; 
sHf-evidence  isane«Benlial  ehnracterlatick  In  both ;  ihn 
eatiem  presenu  Itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  • 
foim  to  t)ie  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  aa4 
the  iMseessity  for  reasoning.  The  vtaxim,  though  not 
■o  definite  in  its  expression  aa  the  oxien,  is  at  tha 
nme  time  equally  parallel  lo  tlw  mind  of  man,  and  of 
■uch  general  application,  that  it  la  acknowledged  fef 
all  moral  igenta  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth ; 
*5.^'nf>  hone  to  the  ciimmon  sense  of  ail  atankhid.' 
•"  Thlnp  that  are  equal  lo  one  and  the  aame  thin| 
are  equal  in  each  other,"— "  Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 
cupy the  nxne  s|iace  at  the  same  time,'*  arc  axioma 
In  raathemaikka  and  metaphyslcks.  "Virtue  is  ii« 
true  source  of  happtaest,"—' The  happineM  of  maa 
Is  the  end  of  civil  govensient,"  are  axiom*  in  etbiehi 
andpollticks.  " To ert  U bunan, to  foigive  divine,"— 
"  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ouraelvca  thtt 
we  leave  them,"  are  amonj^  ^Im  number  of  i 


Between  axunns  and  maxm»  ^ere  Is  this  obvioaa 
difference  to  be  obaarved ;  that  tht^axioai  b  unchanged 
able  both  in  matter  and  manner,  aid  admita  of  llttla 
or  no  Increase  in  number ;  the  maaxV  may  vary  wlih 
the  drcumsianoes  of  human  life,  an4  admit  of  oon- 
slderabie  extenak>n ;  *  Those  authors  ai%  m  b«  rend  at 
achooliu  that  supply  most  axiama  of  pmdeiicft,  moat 
principles  of  moral  truih.*— JoBnaon.  *lt  was  my 
grandfklher*B«Mx^  Oal  a  ftmng  aimi  aeUeem  maka§ 
muek  mamaift  wka  ia  at  ^  kia  tima  b^oire  i«s  m»d 
ttsealw.'— JomisoN. 

^pteritni  Is  a  apeeolaUve  prindpto.  either  in  adenea 
or  morale,  which  la  preaeated  ia  a  few  wot4s  to  dn 
understanding :  it  Is  the  anbstanoe  of  a  doctrine,  and 
manv  ^pAerifsw  may  contain  the  abatraet  of  a  aeleMa» 
Of  this  description  are  the  apkoriawu  of  Hlppoeratoib 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy ;  *  Aa  this  owi 
apAMism,  Jeaua  Ckriai  iatha  San^  Oady  is  virtual^ 
and  eminently  the  whole  Goqiel ;  aoto  confeaa  or  drnf 

•Vide  Roaband:  ** Axloina,  uaxlBM, apopliUidgiiv 
aphorlame." 
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K  ■  virtnally  toonbnKe  or  rejeet  the  whole  rottod  and 
•«ric«  of  Gospel  tnitbe-* — Bodta. 

Smfingt  and  apophthegms  difler  from  the  preeediof, 
in  as  inucb  as  they  always  carry  the  mtiid  tiack  to  the 
person  speaking ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  «sfta#  or  an  oMpAlAcfm,  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  niucfi  ttmn  the  penon  who  utten  them,  as 
fhun  the  thing  that  Is  uttered :  when  Leonidas  was 
»»ked  why  brave  men  prefbr  honour  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  upnkUugm;  namely,  that  tlaey  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honour  by  virtue ;  '  It  is  remarkairie 
that  so  near  his  time  so  ranch  shiMikl  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  ard  so  liule  of  what  he  has 
nid.  One  tfopkUiMgm  only  stands  upon  reconi. 
When  an  objecUon  raised  against  his  inseripck>n 
fur  Shakspeare  Vbs  defended  by  the  authority  of  Pa* 
ttick,  he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictionary  lo  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.'— Johhsoh.  Of  this  de- 
aeriptkin  also  are  the  optfktJugwtM  comprised  by  Plu« 
tarcb ;  so  likewise  In  modern  limes,  the  ssfnv'  of 
Fnuikliu's  Okl  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  these 
are  hapiiy  effhsions  of  the  raind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring ;  *The  Utile  and  short  tayinra  of  wise  and 
exc<>lleot  men  are  of  great  value,  like  tne  dust  of  gold, 
or  ihe  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'— Tu.lotsoi«. 

l*lie  ^d»ge  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  wdl  as  ge- 
neral smjfimfM,  not  repealed  as  the  tajfimgs  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  tlie  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  Uiey  have  been  used  in  all 
a|es  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  limes 
Is  the  proverb  of  the  present  times;  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  tlie  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
latter  of  vulgar  observations:  the  adage  is  therefore 
mare  refined  than  the  itreverb.  Adveralty  Is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage^  "  What  hurts 
as  lmitnict«  us,*'— **Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  wUh 
chali;"isavulgar/r»osrl;  'It is  In  praise  and  com- 


mendatlon  of  men,  as  It  is  in  gettings  and  gains ;  the 
froperb  )a  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses :  for 
Hght  fains  come  thl»,  whereas  great  come  now  and 


then.*— Bacon. 

Qaolh  Hodibraa,  thoo  oflbf*st  imieh, 
«  But  art  not  able  to  keep  loach, 
Mira  de  laUty  as  *t  is  I,  the  sda|r«f 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek-a  cabbage^— BuTLam. 
Bf-word*  rarely  contain  any  hnportant sentiment; 
they  mostly  conidst  of  famllbtf  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambrfilge  Iff-vord  of  HobMo's 
choke,  signifying  that  or  none:  the  name  of  Naza- 
rene  was  a  by-merd  am«ng  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian ; 
■1  knew  a  pretty  youi«  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
nvprfond  of  her  owii  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  mgue  In  the  pariah,  who  was  Ignorant  of  all 
tilings  but  ftwpfiig.— Thas  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
quariem  of  £Ut  amd  drf  every  day  she  lives,  and 
ihnngh  the  young  woman  Is  reallv  handsome,  she  and 
bf  r  beauty  are  become  a  by-word^  and  all  the  country 
imind,  the  Is  called  nothing  but  Ieaae*e  beet  Virginia.* 
^-AasmmoT.  A  earn  Is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
In  mmtwr:  It  is  the  partial  eoftng  of  particular  neigh- 
brMrhnnris,  originating  In  Ignorance  and  superatitimi : 
•f  this  descripuon  are  the  eaykige  which  attribute  par- 
liadar  properties  lo  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
wiMnen*s  eame ;  *  If  we  meet  this  dreadral  and  por- 
lentons  energy  wldi  poor  commonplace  proceedings, 
with  trivial  «i«r<flM,  p^try  old  eawe^  with  doulHs. 
fcara,  and  suspleioDS ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyns,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
•B.  — ^BoaxB. 


MAXIM,  PBBCEFT,  BULB,  LAW. 
Marim  (v.  jf  x«e«),  is  a  moral  truth  that  carrtea  ila 
•wo  weigm  with  itself;  /rec^t  (v.  OraMend),  rale 
(a.  Omidsu  and  Zaat,  from  le*  and  kge,  signifying  the 
^jbtag  speciaUy  chosen  or  marked  oat,  all  borrow  thefar 
weight  from  some  exteroal  circumstance:  the  precept 
derives  its  authority  (kam  the  indivUual  delivering  it ; 
m  this  niaaoer  tlie  pree^U  of  our  Saviour  have  a 
weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  sopetiority  over 
trcry  thing  else :  the  rule  acquires  a  worth  Anm  its 
iiMM  for  gvldhig  ua  la  oar  proceeding:  the  lam, 
wblcfe  is  ••pedes or  nOc,  derives  Ita  weight  ftomthe 
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aanction  of  power.  JVoxtsis  are  often  pneepU  ina»> 
much  as  they  are  communicated  lo  us  by  our  parentis 
they  are  rtUee  iiiaauiuch  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  lame  Inasmuch  as  they  havt 
the  sanction  of  conscience.    We  respect  the  i 


of  antiquity  as  containing  the  easence  of  human  wi» 
dom;  '1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxtsi,  thai 
every  oian  of  good  common  sense  may.  If  he  pleases^ 
moat  certainly  be  ric)»'— Buoobll.  We  reverence  th« 
precemte  of  religioo  as  the  foundation  of  all  Itappinesst 
*  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  preeep$ 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  Aiture  calami* 
ties.'— JoHMsoM.  We  regard  ttie  miss  of  prudence  ag 
preserviag  us  from  erroum  and  misfortunes;  *  I  luiow 
not  whether  anv  nde  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  H 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
eaqr.*— JoHjisoK.  We  respect  the  lame  as  they  are  tha 
baais  of  civil  BociaQT} 

God  b  tiiy  Um,  thoa  mlae.— Milton. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LBGITIMATE,  LICIT  ^ 
Lamfvlt  (tom  laip,  and  tlie  F  ence  M,  comes  fVon^ 
the  Latin  lex,  in  the  aame  manner  as  legal  or  Ugith 
maiOf  all  signifying  In  the  proper  sense  belonging  u> 
few.  They  difier  therefore  according  to  Ihe  sense  of 
the  word  low ;  Uneful  respecu  the  lam  lo  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  defined ;  and  legiHmaU  respectt  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general. 
ZioT,  fhim  the  Latin  Ucet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  cliaracterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  thd 
lawfml  property  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  bjl 
lam :  the  legal  what  Is  In  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  lam,  or  Moding  \ff  law :  It  is  not  lawful  to  coidr 
money  with  the  king's  stamp;  a  matrlage  is  not  legal 
In  Ensland  which  id  not  solemnized  according  to  iha 
rites  of  the  establlsiied  church :  men's  posrions  impel 
tiiem  to  do  many  tliinas  which  are  unlam/ul  or  iUiett ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  things  wbkb  are 
illegal  or  ill^|ritiflisls.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  %%la^fiA :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  Is  legal  or  OUgal:  It  is  the 
businesiof  the  critick  lo  define  ^hmtial^fitimaUvet^ 
hi  poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  deflnd 
the  lertiimaU  use  of  words ;  it  is  the  busiuesi  of  tlM 
moralist  to  point  out  what  blteieor  UlieU.  As  usurpen 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  an^  obHga' 
tion  to  obey  them ;  *  According  to  thia  S|iiritual  docto# 
of  politicks,  if  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  ut 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'— Buaaa. 
When  a  claim  to  propoty  cannot  be  made  out  accord* 
hig  to  the  established  lawe  of  the  eounlry  It  is  not 
legal;  *  Swift's  mental  powers  declined  till  (1741)  It 
was  found  neceswry  that  legal  guardians  should  b«- 
appolnted  to  his  person  and  fortune.*— Johnson.  Th« 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereiftns  is  at  length  bronght  t« 
a  happy  Issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  questkni ;  *  Upofl 
the  whole  I  have  aent  this  my  oflbpiing  into  the  worhl 
in  as  decent  a  dreas  as  I  was  able ;  a  luntfsMis  one,  f 
am  sure  it  is.' — ^Mooas.  The  flrrt  inclination  to  aif 
lUieif  indulgence  almnld  be  carefully  snppreiaed: 
*The  King  of  Prussia  chaned  some  of  the  oflbeiw 
his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  ittsti  conaspond ' 


Jin>GE,  UMFOLE,  ABBITEB,  ABBITBATOB.  * 

Judge,  in  Latin  Jmdico  and  judex,  fhmi  jue  righ^ 
signifies  one  pronoancfa«  the  law  or  determining  rlght> 
uamra  Is  most  probably  a  oorrnptlon  fkom  empire,  slg , 
nliying  one  who  has  authority ;  orHter  and  artitratarf 
from  arbilror  to  think  or  determiiie,'signifying  one  w1n| 


Judge  is  the  geDerick  term,  the  oihere  are  specific^ 
terms.  The  Judge  determines  In  all  matters  dlsputei 
or  undisputed :  he  proaouncea,what  teloap  now  as  wel 
as  what  win  be  law  for  the  fntnre;  the  tuiytrs  an^ 
arbiter  are  ovAy  judgee  In  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispate:  there  may  be  tadfet  in  llter^ure,  in  artM 
andcivU^--' 


PalMnon  shall  be  jwige  how  111  yoa  rivma. 
Umfirta  and  e^HUre  an  only  judgm  In  civil  or  pri- 
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■  «ck  spirit  Autltii^  tbtt  vrhleii  h  fbr  the  pubUck  good : 
•  •  ooninraDlcattoo  or  trade  betweeo  certain  places 
iMooines  MtobliMhU  In  eoune  of  time.  A  ii  inMtituiwn 
li  properly  of  a  pubiick  nature,  t^ut  €aiahli$kmetU»  are 
as  often  private :  there  are  chariubie  and  literary  m- 
#(iCitltMM,  but  domeatick  ettabliskmaiU  ;  *  The  leap 
veara  were  flzed  to  their  due  timet  according  to  Julius 
Cnar's  m#(t<«ts0ii.*— Pridiaux.  *  The  French  have 
outdone  ua  In  then  particulars  by  the  Mt9Jklukin»n.i  of 
«  socieiy  for  the  invenlion  of  proper  Inscriptions  (lor 
CheIr  medals)/— Amnsox.  To  ftmmd  \m  a  species  of 
htgtilMtinf  which  borrows  Its  flguratlvs  meaning  Arom 
ttie  nature  of  buildings,  and  Is  applicable  to  that  which 
li  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  bailding :  a  pubiick 
school  is/pwuM  when  lis  peeaniary  resources  are 
formed  into  a  fund  or /ssadalttfn ;  *  After  the  flood 
which  depopulated  Auica,  It  Is  generally  supposed  no 
king  reigned  over  it  till  the  timeot'Cecrops,  Uie/simdfr 
•f  Athens.*— CuMBBRitikND.  To  erset  is  a  species  of 
foundtng.  for  it  expresws  in  fact  a  leading  particular  In 
the  act  ox  founding ;  *  Pi  luces  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons have  greeted  colleges,  and  anigiied  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  profcsmrs.*— BaaKBLBY.  No- 
thing can  be /ntndcd  without  being  erected;  although 
aoine  thinp  may  he  erected  witliout  being  expressly 
/eumded  In  the  natural  sense ;  a  house  is  both /«inid«^ 
and  srsctsd;  a  monument  Issrsctod  but  not  ^Mtaded ; 
ao  In  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  it  founded  andoon- 
aaquently  erected:  but  a  tribunal  Is  erected^  but  not 
ilsaaded. 


TO  OONSTITUTB,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  eenstituU,  In  Latin  MnsCttadis,  participle  of  eon- 
stiCiM,  that  is  MX  and  etatue  to  place  togellier,  signifiei 
to  put  or  place  for  a  speciflck  purpose,  in  which 
a  it  is  allied  to  avpomt  aa  explained  under  the  bead 


here  to  put  or  place  for  a  speciflck  purpose,  in  which 
sense  It  isalllea  to  sji^pstnt  aa  explained  under  the  bead 
of  aUot,  and  also  depmU^  which  fronr  the  French 
deputetf  Latin  depute^  compounded  of  de  and jwts  to 
tateem  or  aasign,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
jieraon. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  is  comprehended  under  all  these  terms:  to  c«m- 
sUtute  is  a  more  solemn  act  than  appoint^  and  this 
Ihan  d^ute.  To  eeiulitute  Is  the  act  of  a  body ;  to 
j^M'ml  and  depute^  either  of  a  body,  or  an  individual : 
a  community  amsUtulee  any  one  their  leader;  a 
inonareh  aipfeinU  his  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
aoroa  of  its  members. 

To  eouetitnte  implies  the  act  of  making  as  well  aa 
Choosing;  the  office  an  well  as  th«  person  is  new:  in 
tppoimlingt  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
(erson  may  be  cansUtuted  arbiter  or  judxe  as  clreum- 
itances  may  require ;  a  successor  Is  appointed  but  not 
tonetituttd. 

Whoever  is  consHtuUd  Is  Invested  with  supreme 
jiutliority  derived  from  tlie  highest  sources  of  human 
power ;  '  Where  tliere  hi  no  eonst^mted  Jhdge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
Itself  Is  the  natural  Judge.*— Bdrkb.  Whoever  is  op- 
pointed  derives  his  authority  frnni  the  aiiihoriiy  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power:  no 
Individual  can  aiypo^*^  another  with  authority  equal  to 
bis  own;  'The  accusations  agninst  Columbus  gained 
0uch  credit  In  a  Jeatoos  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
appointed  to  rppair  to  Hispaninla,  and  to  inspect  Into 
Ids  conduct'— Robbrtson.  Whoever  Is  deputed  has 
inivate  and  not  pubiick  authority ;  his  office  is  partial, 
often  confined  to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, or  a  body  of  individuals ;  *  If  the  Commons  dis- 
•Vfree  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
between  membeni  deputed  fron  each  house.*— Black- 
froKB.  Aooonflof  to  the  Romish  religifHi,  the  Pope  is 
99n*titutod  supreme  bead  of  the  Christian  church 
liiroughottt  the  whole  world ;  govemours  are  appoinud 
Id  distant  provinces,  penmns  are  deputed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  government. 
.  It  has  been  the  (kshion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
Oontemptuously  of  nil  con»iiULted  authorities:  the  ap- 
p9intfHeut9  made  by  government  are  a  frultftil  source 
Of  discontent  for  thnse  who  follow  the  trade  of  oppo- 
fMon:  a  bosy  multitude,  when  agifated  by  political 
iiscusslons,  are  ever  ready  to  form  societies  and  send 
^eputmtion*^  lo  order  to  commanieate  their  wishes  to 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY.  PLENIPOTENTIART 
DEPUTY. 

Amhaeoador  Is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latm 
ambuecittt^  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  aecortf 
with  tlie  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  alwaya 
held  ;  eavoff,  from  tiie  French  envofer  to  send,  Ngnides 
one  sent;  plmipotenttary,  from  tlie  Latin  pienno  and 
potensf  signifies  one  invested  witli  full  powera ;  d^uif, 
signifies  one  deputed. 

Jimbaeeadorey  eifosys,  and  pltmnoteniiwiea,  speak 
and  act  hi  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest  ao- 
tbority,  acting  in  all  cases  as  their  representau ves ;  the 
second  appear  only  as  simple  authorized  miiibiteiw 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  hua; 
the  third  are  a  apecies  of  saesy  used  by  courts  only  o« 
tlie  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  tmtiea: 
deputiea  are  iio«  deputed  l^  aovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no  power  to 
act  or  speak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinue  com- 
munity, or  particular  body.  The  functfons  of  the  firat 
three  befong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the  latter  to  tha 


An  oM^assadsr  is  a  resident  in  a  country  doringa 
state  of  peace ;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  hSm 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour:  'Prior  oob- 
tlnned  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrewaburf 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  aasunMril 
the  atyle  and  dignity  of  an  asiAsssadsr.'— Jobnsom. 
An  envo^  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  h  more  common^ 
emnfoyed  on  particular  occasioBs;  address  In  oego* 
tlatlng  forms  an  easential  in  his  character ;  *  We  hear 
ftom  Rome,  by  tetters  dated  the  20th  of  April,  thai  tli* 
count  de  Melloa,  envsy  firom  ilie  king  of  Portugal,  Ini4 
made  his  pubiick  entry  into  that  city  with  much  statt 
and  magnificence.*— Stbblb.  A  pUuipotentiarf  is  not 
so  much  connected  with  the  court  immediately,  as  witk 
persons  in  the  same  capacity  with  himself:  he  requirai 
to  have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty,  aod 
patriotism ;  *  The  conforences  bnan  at  Utrecht  on  tha 
Ist  of  January,  1711-12,  and  the  English  plenipotenti^ 
riee  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.'— Jon  nson.  A  d^vtp  has 
little  or  no  responsibitity ;  and  still  less  intercourse  wiili 
thnse  to  whom  he  b  deputed;  he  needs  no  more  talent 
than  Is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  respectabilfty  of  liki 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  •  They  add  that  the  deputiee  of  the  Swiss  cantoaa 
were  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were  asaemblal 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  ssiAajsader.*— Stbblb. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

DeUgeOOy  In  Latin  deUgeA^u»,tmm  ddego^fkgmlbm 
one  commlsMioned ;  deputy  in  Latin  dfpiUattis,  iroa 
depute^  signifies  one  to  wliom  a  business  is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputjf  /  ha 
is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission,  aod 
officiatea  in  the  place  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  swny, 

With  Joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey.— ^Pora. 
A  deputf  may  often  serve  onl  v  to  supply  the  place  or  aa* 
swer  ill  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent ;  '  Every  member 
(of  parliament),  though choiien  by  one parkiculardbtrici, 
when  elected  and  returned  serves  for  the  whole  realm : 
and  therefore  he  b  not  bound,  like  a  deputf  in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  with  his  consiitiients  on  any  par- 
ticular point*— Blackstonb.  Delegate*  are  iiioatly 
appointed  in  pubiick  tranisaciions ;  deputiee  arechosea 
either  in  pubiick  or  private  matters:  delegates  are 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion cither  in  regard  tocivil  or  political  aflkirs ;  deputiss 
are  chosen  eitlier  by  individuals  or  small  comrounitiea 
to  officiate  bn  certain  occarions  of  a  purely  civil  natuiv: 
tiie  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  aeod 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Raiisbon; 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent, 
Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides'  tent.— Pops. 
When  Calais  was  golnc  to  surrender  to  Edward  ITL 
King  of  Ensland,  duties  were  sent  from  the  towna- 
men  to  implore  his  mercy:  'The  asmmbling  of  persona 
deputed  from  people  at  great  distances  is  a  troa(>le  la 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charae  to  them  that  sph'I.*— : 
Tkn? LB.    Delrgau  is  sometimes  also  uaed  figurativeif 
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Bat  mil 

And  iB  the  much  tnuinmrted  muMcao  riof, 
Aie  to  thy  beauty,  dianlty,  and  we, 
'   Uneqaal  far.  great  Megated  WMirca 
or  llsbi,  aadlUiB,  and  pace,  and  joy  below. 

Thohso*. 
Dtfut^  iff  also  extended  In  tta  application  to  other  ob- 
kcb:  *  He  exercbieth  doiuinicMi  over  them  as  the  vlce- 
d  deputy  of  Aimigbty  GodZ—UALB. 


TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT.  ^ 

The  Idea  of  conducting  business  nflth  others  Is  In- 
eluded  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms ;  but  they 
dider  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conduciod.  J^egotiaU^  in  the  Latin 
ntgmtiatiUy  participle  of  wegotivr^  from  ae/sfhiiH,  is 
appli««l  in  the  original  nmstly  to  merchandise  or  traflick, 
but  it  Is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
cated concerns  of  governmenu  and  nations.  Treaty 
firoro  the  Latin  tr^eU^  frequentative  of  trako  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  In  all  ways : 
these  two  verbs,  Uierefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
traiuaet,  from  tramsoetas,  participte  of  iranaage^  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberalion :  this  latter  is 
fheremre  adapted  u>  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  Jfegotiationt  are  com- 
dncled  by  many  parties,  and  Involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  douiinioiis,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like;  *ldo  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worklty  negotiatims  in  God*8  holy  house.* — 
BowKL.  Treaties  are  often  a  part  of  negotiations : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
aiid  involve  only  partial  qiietiilons,  as  in  treaties  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  any 
particular  state,  or  between  fkmklies  about  domestick 
concerns  ;  *  Tou  have  a  great  work  In  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upcm  a  trsmtjf  of  marriage.*— 
Ilowai..  A  congress  camea  on  nsgotiations  for  the 
eMablMiment  or  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
of  Europe;  individual  stales  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  particular  dUTerenoes.  To  negotiate  moatly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  In  the  case  of  nego- 
tiating bills:  to  treaty  as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of 
domestick  and  private  conoems :  we  trsot  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  bouse ;  we  transaet  bu^inesa 
with  a  person  either  by  paying  or  receiving  money, 
or  la  any  matter  of  mutual  interest;  *  We  are  permitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  Is  transacting  In  the  regions 
above  us.'— Bi«Aia. 

As  ncwns,  nsgotiat-ism  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  the  thing  deliberated :  (rsaty  includes 
the  Ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  tliose  terms :  transaction  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  finished,  and  in  that  sense  may 
aAett  be  tlie  result  of  a  negotiation  or  treaty ;  *  It  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discoum  to  set  down  tho  particulftr 
trtmsaetiams  of  this  trsatv.'— CLAasHDON.  J^egoUa- 
teams  are  sooietlmcs  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  propmed,  or  any  basis  is  de- 
fined ;  tretUiss  of  eororoerce  are  entered  Into  by  all 
civilised  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
iBfs,  and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  Inter- 
course ;  the  transactions  which  dally  pass  in  a  great 
■letropoUs,  like  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multlfkrious 
a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
templation of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
Ktgoiiations  wee  k>ng  or  abort;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrafy ;  transactions  are  honourable 
or  dblionourable.  , 

MIB8I0N,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Meesage^  (him  the  Latin  niissns,  participle  of  mitts 
Id  send,  similfles  the  thing  for  which  one  Is  sent ;  sits- 
S7««,  signines  the  state  of  Doing  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
one  Is  sent ;  srraad,  Uom  erro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
ditunee,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to  a 
distance. 

Between  siissum  and  tksssage  the  dtfftrenceeonslsts 
as  much  In  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
M  always  a  subject  of  Importance,  and  the  situation  one 
of  tru<«t  and  authority,  wbauce  it  bi  with  propriety  ap- 
mtodtoourSavkmr; 


Bar  son  tracing  the  dcaert  wUd, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  bhn  aet. 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  sussisn  high. 

MlLTOR. 

The  subject  of  a  message  Is  of  inferlour  Importanai^ 
aad  Is  commonly  intrusted  to  ihferiour  f 


The  message  is  properly  any  communication  which  ia 
conveyed :  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  anotbtr 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  the  bearonp 
of  msssagtSf  and  are  sent  on  various  srvands.    Tba 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written ;  the  «rraa4 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  smsss^s,  and  goes  the  srroiid.    SometimM 
the  message  may  oe  tiie  errand^  and  the  ^and  ma| 
include  tqf  message :  when  that  which  is  sent  coosiaia 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message; 
and  If  that  cauaes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand :  thus  it  bi  tliat  the  greater  part  of  srraMd;*  con- 
sist of  sending  massages  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  yavonmsssage  and  errand  are  employed  by  tte 
poetf  in  reference  to  Uglier  objects,  but  tbey  preserve ' 
the  same  distinction ; 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  tb*  inspiring  breath 
Ecsiatick  fbit,  and,  from  this  work!  reilr*d, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forma, 
On  gracious  srraads  benL— Tbomboh. 
Sometimes,  firom  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fiUr  speechless  msssages. 

BBAXBPBAftB. 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 
Minister  comes  from  minus  less,  as  magistsr  comas 
fVom  magis  more ;  the  one  being  leas,  and  the  other 
greater,  than  others:  the  mmtster, therefore,  in  literally ' 
one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  the  ageiU, 
fVom  age  to  act,  Is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another,  but  theMtii^«f«'» 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent :  the  immf  Isr 
gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  powr.rs  bi 
the  service  of  another;  but  the  agent  executes  tha 
orders  or  commission  given  him :  a  minieter  is  em* 
ployed  by  government  in  pollitcal  aflSiirs ;  an  agent  la 
employed  by  Individuals  In  commercial  and  pecuniary 
atlkira,  or  by  government  In  subordinate  matters :  a 
flRt»i«<«rls  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent' 
atlve  for  hi«  government;  an  a^«n(  generally  acts  ondai 
the  directions  of  the  nuntster  or  someoflleer  of  fovem- 
ment:  ambassadors  or  picnipotenliaries,  or  the  flnH' 
officers  of  the  state,  are  minijitsrs ;  but  those  who  rsgu  • 
late  the  aflTairs  respecting  prisoners,  the  police,  and  tna 
like,  are  termed  agents* 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 

HARBINGER. 
Foremnner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  saaw 
thing,  namely,  one  running  before;  but  the  term  fi^o-- 
runner  is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  facT  " 
to  nny  spot  to  communicate  intelilgence ;  and  It  Is  fl_ 
ratively  applied  to  things  which  In  their  nature,  or  fJroai 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  otheni ;  preeureor  is  on(|r 
employed  In  this  figurative  sense :  thus  imprudent  spa  > 
eolations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  m*lk*a 
ruin  ;  '  Loss  of  slaht  Is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usnalhr 
the  foremnner  of  death.'— Sotrrn.  The  (arment  whiak 
>ook  place  In  men*s  minds  was  the  precmreor  of  tht- 
French  revolution ;  •  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  oontempi 
given  by  tha  papists  to  the  LoUarda,  the  purltaas  of  • 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  piotealantisflB.^- 

JOHNSON. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messaget  : 
and  karbtnger^  from  the  Teutonick  AsrMa^flr,aigttti0 
a  provider  of  a  kerbege  or  tan  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  emploved  for  peiaons :  bat  the  sma* 
SM/er  states  what  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger  an* 
nouncea  what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  msssengw 
of  glad  tidtngs  to  all  mankind ;  the  prophela  were  thy 
harbingers  of  the  Messiah.  A  msssengor  may  be  a^ 
ployed  on  difl^rent  ofllces ;  a  karbingsr  is  a  msasongt^ 

who  acts  in  a  speclAck  ofllce.    The  angels  are  r 

seated  as  msssongors  on  diflbrent  oocaslona ; 
His  words  are  bohds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
Hia  teaia  pure  messengere  sent  ftom  his  heait 

SBAXSPBAKg. 
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Mm  the  BcpdK  was  the  karUnwtr  of  our  Savkmr, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lorrl ; 

Bin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  mlaaiji 
Death's  kmrbiu/fer.—Utiron. 


TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 
Htercide  tlgnlfiea  literally  going  between ;  iuttr' 
|p«M,  placing  one*t  aelf  between ;  mediaU^  coming  in 
Ibt  middle ;  inUrfere^  setting  one's  self  between ;  and 
imunuddU^  meddling  or  mixing 


One  viUreedu  between  oarties  that 

MIC  nUerpo»4s  between  parties  that  are  eaual :  one  m^ 

t  in  flivour  of  that  party  which  w  threatened 


with  punishment;  one  interfotts  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  intercede  with  tlie 
in  Avour  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
r  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  nUerpoeee  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prerent  them  from 
[  to  eztremides.  One  intereedee  by  means  of 
I ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
imteruded  party  to  comply:  one  hUerpoeee  by  an  ex- 
'  I  of  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
*lty  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  (avourite  of 
a  BMnarch  hUereedee  in  btthalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
Ua  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  *  Virgil  recovered 
Ua  estate  by  Mccenas's  tiUcrewWon.'— DamBM.  The 
aMgistrates  interpoee  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
Ifeawoils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acta 
oC  Ylolenoe ; 
Those  few  yon  see  eacap'd  the  storni,  and  fear, 
Upiess  you  imUrpoett  a  shipwrecic  here.— DaroBif. 
Td  wudiate  and  Hdercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
tfec  imUreeeeer  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  Infb- 
ffhwrv;  to  mUrpeee  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  beionp 
■oat  commonly  to  a  superiour :  one  intereedee  or  intef 
jpeees.  for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediatee  for  the 
Mtthiment  of  good :  Christ  is  our  Jnterteeeor^  to  avert 
Awn  na  the  eoneequeHoes  of  our  guilt ;  he  is  our 
MtMater,  to  obuin  for  us  the  blesslnn  of  grace  and 
"     "  -      -  pleads: 


miaranu 
CMstis 


An  intereeeeor  only  pleads:   a  wudiater 

;  he  takes  upon  hhnself  a  responslbilttv. 

t  is  oar  IntereeeeoTf  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
whb  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediater^  by  virtue  nf  his 
alMMment;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himaelf  the 
aiaa  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent 

To  intereede  and  interpoee  are  employed  on  the 
Mghrst  and  lowest  br«asions ;  to  fnedieu  is  never  am- 
plafsd  but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  As 
aaitldy  oflbndeis  we  require  the  tnterceeeien  of  a  fellow 
aortal;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
raqnire  the  interceeeien  of  a  Divine  Being:  witlmut 
Ibo  timely  interpoeitien  of  a  superiour,  trifling  disputes 
■ay  grow  into  bloody  quarrehi;  without  the  inier- 
p^aiUen  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
a^ytMng  important  as  taking  place;  to  settle  the  aflkirs 
of  aalions,  medimtere  may  afford  a  aaluury  assistance ; 
'Mis  BBnerally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal  by  speech 
Iftao  by  letter,  and  by  the  ntediativn  of  a  third  than 
If  a  man*s  self.'->BACOif.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
dmplion  of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
lObeJVsdialer. 

AO  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others : 
hat  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 
aorlpUon :  one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
lOjratify  one's  self;  one  never  interwuddlee  but  for 
8B»i  purposes:  tlw  first  three  terms  are,  iherefbre, 
rtways  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  In  a  good  or 
lad  oanse,  aceotdlng  to  clrcumstanees;  the  last  always 
hi  a  bad  sense. 

Ta  initffere  baa  nothing  coneltlallng  In  it  like 
JHUnede^  nothing  authoritative  In  It  like  interpeee, 
BOthtng  responsible  in  it  like  mediate ;  it  may  be  useful, 
or  It  may  be  tnjnrloas ;  it  may  be  authorised  or  unau- 
tloriaed ;  it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether  imper- 
HMnl:  when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
dveen  men,  It  is  uselbl ;  Init  when  we  interfere  nnrca- 
aooaMy,  It  often  occaHons  differences  rather  than 
NMovea  them;  'Religion  tnlerferee  not  with  any 
rtllonal  pleasure.*— Sooth. 

Hureede^  and  the  other  termo,  are  used  in  caaes 
Wiere  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned ;  but  interfere 
ood  intermeddle  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
Mhridual ;  one  interferee  and  intermeddlee  rather  in 
llo  concern,  tliaB  between  the  persona ;  and,  oo  that 


aoooont,  It  beeomea  a  qvesdon  of  i 
decide  when  we  ouglit  to  interfere  In  the  afUrs  of 
another :  with  regard  to  tntemuddley  it  always  is  iho 
unauthoriaad  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  tint 
ought  not  to  concern  hlra ;  *  The  sight  interwuddUe  not 
with  that  which  affects  the  s     "  '    " 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

iiKsrsudiais  signifies  being  In  the  midst,  betweea 
two  <rf>Jecis;  intervening  signifies  coming  between, 
the  former  Is  applicable  to  space  and  time;  the  latior 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  tlie  termination  of  a  truce  Is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  tlie  renewal  of  hostilities;  'A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  tatsnnediale  propositions.*— Johnson.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  beUijMrent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  lo 
peace;  'Hardly  would  any  tranrient  gleams  of  niter- 
vening  Joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  cloudi^ 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  wo 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.*— Blair 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
The  interventien^  from  tMt«r  between,  and  oenw  to 
come,  is  said  of  inanimate  objects ;  the  interpeeiiiont 
from  inter  between,  and  none  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed 
by  the  intervenUon  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual Is  preserved  by  Vtminierpoeitien  of  a  auperiour: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  wa 
have  formed  our  prqjecU  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ;  '  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  interventiem  of  plcturecleanere  (to 
orlginahi}.*— Barry.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
by  the  timely  interpe»iti»n  of  one  who  is  able  to  reaeoo 

Death  ready  atands  to  inUrfaea  his  dart*— Muixm. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 
Biniy  through  the  medium  of  the  noitliem  la» 
guKfes,  comes  fVom  the  Latin  vnete,  and  the  Greek 
a^YY^ ;  to  ekUge^  in  French  abliger^  Latin  abUga. 
"'    'slar-**- '—•* ' 


compounded  of  s^  and  liga^  signlfies'totie  up ;  engage 
in  French  engager^  compounded  of  ea  or  fa  and  gaga 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 
'  Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  aUigea; 
ablige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  I7  an  oath, 
obliged  by  clreunistances,  and  engaged  Xnf  promises. 


Conacience  binde^  prudence  or  necessi^  •^ig*^ 

>nour  and  principle  engage.    A  parent  Is  bound  no 

less  by  the  law  of  bis  conscfenee,  than  bv  those  of  the 


mtty  tu  which  he  bekings,  10  provide  for  hia 
B  oAprtng.   Politeness  oHigee  men  of  the  worM 


community 

helple         .      „ 

to  preeerve  a  fHendly  exteriour  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  In  tlio 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  Arink  froa 
oor  duty  without  exposing  ourselvos  to  the  infkmy  o« 
all  the  world. 

We  Wir^  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befell  him ;  wo 
ablige  him  bv  some  immediately  urgent  motive;  wo 
engage  him  by  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  Is  *einid  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  writtea 
instrument  in  law ; 

Who  can  bo  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  munl*nNis  deed  >— SaAjcsraARRi 

He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  Importo 
nate  demands  of  the  creditor ;  *  No  man  Is  commander! 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power.*— Sotth.  He  la 
engaged  to  pay  In  vonecqnence  of  a  proniiw  given ; 
'  White  the  Israelites  were  appearing  in  God*s  h^Hise* 
God  himself  M^o^fe  to  k.«iep  and  derbwi  tneirs*— 
South.  A  bbnd  Is  the  strictest  deed  ic  law ;  &n  obH 
gation  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecon^aiy  i(«<;  aa 
engagement  Is  mostly  verbal,  and  resu  entire U  ou  ll» 
rectitude  of  the  parties.        * 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 
Bindy  in  Saxon  bindm^  German,  «r«  ii'a^^,  'xnncim 
from  the  Latin  vfacie,  Greek  a^fyy^t  ^oi  :  1  .xna  jcul> 
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M 


Teiy  pio- 

Am,  hjgb 
w,  and  toe 


with  the  word  whtd :  Ht,  In  flhuEiN)  tim,  to  reiy 
oably  connected  with  tlie  low  German  iMm, 
Gennan  xtdhun  to  draw,  ilie  Entf  toll  tug  or  tow, 
Latin  Auo  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
differ  both  in  manner  and  degree'    Bmimg  to  per- 
formed by  ciroum volution  round  a  body;  tfimg^  by 
involution  within  Itself.    Some  bodies  are  ^owtd  witli- 
out  being  Had ;  others  are  tiad  without  being  fteimd ; 
a  wounded  leg  to  bmmd  but  not  tied  ; 
Now  are  our  brows  howad  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  cliang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
Bbjoupbaai. 
A  string  to  tied  but  not  »Mmi  ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tM, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly 

DaYBBir. 
A  riband  may  sometimes  be  homad  roond  the  head, 
and  tiad  under  the  chin.  Bindinf  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compaa  form  together ;  tmimg 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  to  baund  hana  and  foot ;  he  to 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Bindutg  and  tying  likewise  differ  in  degree;  hind- 
ing  serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  pans  of  a 
body;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  pan; 
thus  when  the  hair  to  bannd^  it  to  almost  enclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  to  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
lefl  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  to  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.    A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  bodv  with  many  component  paru ;  a  tie  of  aflec- 
tioo  marks  an  adhedon  between  iudividual minds; 
As  nature's  tiea  decay  ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fall  to  sway ; 
Fictitious  ftMds,  the  banda  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gatheratraiiijBtb,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
GoLnsaiTB. 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Olcni,  in  French  cftetnc,  Latin  eatena^  probably 
contracted  fVom  enptena^  comes  from  Mpt's,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds ;  fetter^  in  German  /«»««<, 
comes  from  faeaen  to  toy  hold  of;  bandy  f^oni  ^tnd,  sig- 
nifies that  which  binds  ;  ekackle^  in  Saxon  aeaad^  from 
sAoJfce,  Klienifiee  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  irregulariy  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  Instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Oiain  to  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  Aaina:  but 
there  are  many  ckaina  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  cAani  Is  indefinite  as  to  lis  make;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  dilTerent  sizes 
and  shapes :  feUera  afe  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  tkmina :  banda  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  may  be  either 
ckaina  or  even  cords:  akaekie  to  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them ;  matefactors 
.  of  the  worst  order  have  fettera  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  akaekUe  on  their  Iprb. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.  The 
snbiiantive  chain  to  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  cAain,  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb 
to  ekain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain :  thus  the 
mind  Is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  the  establi^ment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fuiered  by 


Almiehty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain, 
Nnr  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Such  pnweni,  e'er  pertoh  like  an  ^^rtbly  clod ; 
But  parf 'd  at  length  fh>m  foul  corruption'ii  niain, 
Trwd  from  her  priscm.  and  unbound  her  chain^ 
She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jr.  urns. 
*L<vi*HfUnrs  have  no  rule  to  bind  tliem  but  the  great 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
baund  to  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enllghien  law  by  tlie  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  to /p/Cer  their  higher  cspnclry  by  tiie  narrow  eon- 
•trucii4iiiii  of  subordinate  arrificfal  Jupticf.*— Bhrkb. 
Band  in  the  figurative  sense  to  applied,  particularly  in 


poetry,  to  every  thing  which  to  suppoaed  to  serve  tha 
purpose  of  a  6and  ;  thus  love  to  said  to  have  its  silken 
bamda; 

Break  his  banda  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

DaVDBH. 

jSAocJUs,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
tlie  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  hto  body  only,  but  also  In  hto  mind  and  in  hto 
moral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  to  ehackUd  In  hto  commercial  con 
cema  by  the  Interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obllgationa 
he  has  to  discharge ;  '  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a 
servant  coounonly  is  less  free  in  mmd  than  in  condition ; 
hto  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonda  and  ahaeklaa.*^ 

SOUTBU 


DEBT,  DUE. 

Debt  and  dme  are  both  derived  fW>m  the  same  vert>. 
Debt  conies  from  debitua,  uariiciple  of  the  Latin  verb 
dabaa :  and  diM,  in  French  <fit,  participle  of  deoair 
comes  likewise  from  deibco  to  owe. 

Debt  to  used  always  as  a  suhrtantive ;  d««,  either  as 
a  subatanilve  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
de»Cs,  and  receives  hto  due.  The  debt  is  both  oblip 
gatory  and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  In  value,  and  cannoi  be  dispensed  widb ; 
what  to  das  to  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  dcbte ;  but 
It  to  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  ctoim 
that  which  to  his  due.  Debt  to  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense ;  due  either  In  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  to  determined  by  law :  what  is  due  to 
filed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  hto  goods  receives 
hto  debt:  he  who  receives  nralse  and  honour,  as  a  re- 
ward or  good  actions,  receives  hto  due; 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  th*  unhappy  crew, 
D^pdfv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'rsJ  due. 

Drydkr. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature ;  *  Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 
undefiled,  without  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  and 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  In  the  world  by  Imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsibte  for  our  debta  * 

SOITTH. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Pramiaey  in  Latin  framieaua,  from  premitta,  com 
pounded  of  pro  befbre,  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  tliat  la, 
to  fix  beforehand ;  engagement  is  that  wMch  engages 
a  person,  or  plocns  him  under  an  engagement:  word, 
that  is,  the  word  given. 

The  promiee  to  specifick,  and  consequently  moi« 
binding  than  the  engagement:  we  promiee  a  Ihiiig  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  under- 
stood ;  we  engage  In  general  terms,  th«t  may  admit  of 
alteration :  a  vromiae  Is  mostly  unconditional ;  an  an 
gagement  is  frequently  conditional.  In  premiaea  the 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  word,  and 
built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed ;  in  engagemente  the 
Intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  f\iture  are  all  that 
are  either  implied  or  undervtood  :  on  the  fulfilment  of 
pramiaea  oAen  depend  the  most  important  interests  of 
individiiato;  'An  acre  of  penbrmance  is  wonh  tlio 
whole  world  of  ^«i)ii#e.'— Howel.  An  attention  to 
engagemenU  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenlenre  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  <  The  engagemenU  I  hgd  to 
Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  in  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'— Pora.  A  man  makes  a  pramiae  of^ 
payment,  and  upon  his  promiee  It  may  hapfien  that 
many  others  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro 
miaee ;  when  engagemente  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  Inattention  to  such  engagenenta  causes 
great  trouble.  As  b  promise  nnd  engagemevt  can  be 
made  only  by  worde^  the  vord  is  of^cn  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires:  he  who  brenkf*  his 
word  in  small  niatiers  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  iserd  bi  matter*  of  conseouence : 
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iwMo«rprliiM,aJiMlerU>i)d, 

Or  Doblar  warriour,  never  drew  a  sword ; 
Obeervant  of  tbe  right,  raUgious  of  tab  ward. 
Drtsbjc. 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
A^liMte,  Aoin  pHf  to  fbM,  denotes  to  fold  Into  a 
Ihliic;  and  tiHwfoe.  from  volv  to  roll,  sipiifles  to  roll 
telo  a  thing :  by  wnich  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  unlicaU  marks  something  less  entangled  than  to 
teMles:  for  that  which  Is  Iblded  may  be  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  Is  rolled  many  times. 
In  applkailon  therefore  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
•aid  to  be  imflifUd  wiio  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
•hare  in  a  transaction ;  but  th^  are  ituwtlved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former  Is  like- 
wise eapecially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the 
latter  to  those  things  which  are  In  themselves  trouble- 
;  thus  a  man  is  imflicaUi  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 


who  should  sund  bv  and  see  It  done,  without  inter- 
fering for  its  prevention ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  thlna 
the  most  intricate  and  haraasiug,  he  who  is  engaged  In 


one  is  said  to  be  imvoloed  in  it,  or  he  who  Is  in  debt  In 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  In  debt ; 
*Thuse  who  cultivate  tlie  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who,' 
under  pretext  of  seal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
■tituUon.  frequently  wander  from  their  true  princi- 
ples.*—Burkk.  When  ingflieatian  is  derived  from 
the  verb  uspiir,  signiiying  the  act  of  implying,  it  de- 
parts altogether  from  the  meaning  of  imvelve;  *  That 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband, 
will  appear  on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition, 
even  tliough  It  could  be  made  without  provoking 
Jealousy  by  the  implieuiiM.  of  coaiempt.*— 41a^ 

WORTB. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 
To  dUeng^ge  Is  to  make  ftee  from  aa  tngngwrnmU ; 
disenUngle  to  get  rid  of  an  entamflewunt;  extricate^ 
In  Latin  extmatiw.  from  «z  and  trua  a  hair,  or  noose, 
•Ignifles  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signlfia  simply  to  bind,  and  enUnglt  signifies  to 
bind  In  an  Involved  manner;  lo  diaenl^ngle  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  matters  of  greater  diiBcttUy  and  pei^ 
Mexity  than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  term  extritaU 
iachides  the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fbst  and 
keep  within  a  tight  Involvement,  It  Is  employed  with  re- 
•pecl  10  matlen  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment 
aJid  intricacy.  We  may  be  dieengaged  from  an  oath ; 
dieenUngUd  from  pecmilary  difflculdes ;  eztricmted 
from  a  suit  at  law :  It  Is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  die- 
engaged  from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as 
meroben  of  society ;  *  In  old  sge  the  voice  of  nature 
calki  you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of 
tbe  world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourself  from 
a  burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.* — 
Blair.  He  who  enters  Into  disputes  about  contested 
property  must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law ;  *  Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy 
but  when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  (alien  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
dieentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity.'— Johnson. 
When  a  general  has  committed  himself  by  coming 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superiour  foree,  he 
mav  think  himself  fortunate  If  lie  can  extricaU  hlm- 
■elf  from  his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army;  *  Nature  felt  iu  inability  to  extricate  iiself 
from  the  consequences  of  guilt ;  the  Gospel  reveata 
the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.*— Blair. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 
To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded ; 
10  ttnranel  is  td  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled ;  to  devdepe  Is  to  open  that  which  has  been 
wrapped  in  an  envelope.  The  application  of  these  terms 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 

{olded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded:  in  this  manner  a 
ildden  transaction  Is  unfolded^  by  being  related  dr- 


What  baa  beau  eatangied  in  my  Bysmy  w  oonflMloli 
is  nsuramettsd :  la  this  manner  a  mysterious  transacttMi 
is  MMraveilsdy  If  every  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for ;  *  You  must  be  sure  to  mnravel  all  your  designa  to 
a  jealous  man.*— Aoomoh.  What  has  been  wrapped 
up  so  as  10  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  ia  devel^fed; 
in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  the  cha- 
racter and  talent  of  a  peaon,  are  deoeUped  ;  *  Thecfaa 
raeter  of  Tiberiua  la  extreme^  dUBculi  to  denelape 

CoiURRLjUfO. 


COMPLEXmr,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 
Cbaipfoxity  and  cempUesMem^  In  French  eowtpUf- 
Usn^  Latin  cempUcaJtio  and  cempUcoy  eomfiounded  of 
com  and  plieoy  signifles  a  Ibklinc  one  within  another; 
intrieaef,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  mtrtco,  compounded 
of  in  and  tries  or  trieeSf  the  small  hairs  which  are  used 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement  by 
means  of  many  invoiutiona. 

Con^lsxity  expresses  tbe  abstract  ({uallty  or  state; 
eompUeatisn  the  act:  they  both  convey  less  tiian  it^ri- 
eaev ;  nUrieaU  is  that  which  is  very  eewpUeated. 

OmplexUm  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and 
the  nature  of  these  objecti ;  csnt^lieatien  mm  an  In- 
volvement of  objects:  and  intruaef  from  a  winding 
'  onflised  Involution.  What  Is  esmplex  must  be 
iiiosed; 
what  Is  tiifrtc«t«  must  be  unravelled. 


And  tc  the  •age-lnatrneting  eye  w^eld 
The  varlooe  twine  of  Ught— TaoKaon. 


and  conflised  Involution.  What  is  esmpua 
deoomiKised ;  what  Is  esvtpUeated  mast  be  developed; 
what  Is  tiifrtc«t«  must  be  unravelled.  A  propositioa 
is  eomplsx;  aHUia  are  esmpHeated;  tbe  law  is  intrt 
eats. 

Comptexilffpiua.lea;  esmpUcatien  coafoaoda  \  intn- 
caep  bewlldera.  A  clear  head  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  esmplsx;  keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  Is  esmplieated;  a 
coiuprehenslve  mind,  coupled  with  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  tbe 
intrieats.  A  cepmUx  system  may  tiave  every  perfec- 
tion but  tlie  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fiutess  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  villany 
commonly  miatrate  themselves.  They  require  noi^ 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  diHerent  sta- 
tions, interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  success 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The  intrieaq/ 
of  the  law  is  but  tlie  natural  attendant  on  human 
aflfairs  '.every  question  admits  of  difierent  lllustratloas 
as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and  bear- 
ings ;  it  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many  cases  Infi 
niiely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of  ttie  judv»- 
ment  in  the  act  of  deciding. 

The  complexitf  of  the  sul^ect  often  deiaia  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  bualness ; 

Through  the  dlsckislng  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegeUMe  world ; 
0*er  that  the  rtsing  system  more  evmplex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  sUll  the  mind. 

Tbomsor. 
There  Is  nothing  embamsacs  a  physician  more  than  a 
eemplieation  of  dirarders,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
Imiwdes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  *  Every  living  creature, 
considered  in  Itself,  has  many  very  eomplieatsd  parts 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  paris  which  It  pos- 
sesses, and  whteh  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.* 
—Addison.  Some  afiUrs  are  involved  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  mfrtcoey,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  most  laborious;  >  When  the  mmd,  by 
insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  aueniion  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  dlfficuidsa. 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  mtneots  question,  will 
not  fanflle  or  break  it.*— Lockr. 

goupound,  complex. 

Compsnnd  comes  from  the  present  of  eemponoy  aa 
esmpoae  (v.  7b  eompeee)  comes  from  composvi  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb;  e&mplex  (v.  Complexitf). 

Tbe  compsMnd  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
pot  together ;  the  esmplsx  consbus  of  various  parte 
linked  together :  adhesion  Is  sufficient  to  consUtuie  a 
compound',  Involution  Is  requisite  for  the  complex. 
We  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compound : 
we  separate  the  parts  that  form  the  tsmplez.  What  ia 
compound  may  conshR  only  of  two;  what  is  esrnpls* 
,  consists  always  of  aeveral. 
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Cn^wmi  and  e^mpUx  an  boUt  comroonly  opfwaed 
ID  the  aimple;  but  tbe  former  may  be  oppaaed  lo  t&e 
■ingle,  and  the  latter  to  tbe  almi^.  Worda  are  eomr 
pomMd,  KMttncea  are  complex ;  » Inaamucb  aa  man  ia  a 
M»raiw<  and  a  mUture  of  fledi  aa  weU  aa  splilt,  the 
■ottTdurinff  Ita  abode  hi  the  body  doea  all  tbioga  by  the 
mediation  of  ibeae  paaaiooa,  and  Inferiour  affectlooa.'-- 

BOOTB. 

With  auch  perfection  fVam'd, 

la  ifaia  eaawjtx  atupeDdous  achme  of  tmnga. 

TB0HI05. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 
Compound  {v.  QmpouU)  la  uaed  In  the  p^byakal 
■enae  only ;  compote  in  the  proper  or  tbe  moral  eenee. 
Worda  are  eon^omnded  by  making  two  or  more  Into 
file;  ■entencaaareewajTMedby  putting  worda  tofefher 
■0  aa  to  make  tenae.  A  medicine  la  eompoundod  of 
maoy  iugredientt;  eociety  la  eawpwed  of  varioua 
dacaea;  'The  aimple  beautiea  of  nature,  If  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  may  be  eompoumdod.*—BATBvnBr. 
*  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliouity  of  matter. 
This  notion,  aa  moat  others  of  theixa,  is  a  eompontton 
of  truth  andenour.' — Oeovb. 

TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 
C»m»a,  LaUn  eompello  or  pcUo  to  drive,  slgoMea  to 
drive  lor  a  speclfick  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  forco.  In 
French  /•re«,eoroeaftom  tbe  LatJn/«rtt*  strong ;  foreo 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  strength ;  obltge,  \n 
French  obUror^  Latin  obligo^  compounded  of  ob  and 
lv«,  signlfifM  to  bind  down.  Tbeae  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  ampel  expresaes 
mure  than  obUft,  and  lesa  than /ores.    J^oeeotUaU  la 


Compel  and  force  act  much  more  dlreethr  and  posi- 
tively than  obUjre  or  neceosilate;  and  the  Utter  Indl- 
calea  more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
are  eompettod  by  outward  or  Inward  motivea;  wo  are 
oblured  more  by  motivea  than  any  thing  else;  we  are 
forced  sometimes  by  circttrastaiicea,  tfaoiuh  oft^er  by 
plain  strength ;  we  are  nocooeUoted  aolely  by  circum- 
.Muwea.  An  adveiaary  Is  compelled  to  yield  who  n- 
lAgns  from  despair  of  victonr ;  he  is  forced  to  yield  If 
bTstand  in  fear  of  bis  life ;  be  is  obUged  to  yield  if  he 
cannot  wlthatand  the  entreatlea  of  bis  friends;  be  is 
ueceooitaUd  to  yieU  if  he  want  the  atreogth  to  continue 


An  obstinate  persoo  must  bo  oompeUed  to  give  up  hb 
.point » 

Tott  wW  aampei  ma  than  to  read  the  will. 

Sbakspbarb. 

A  turbulent  and  dtooidcrty  man  most  be  forced  to  go 
where  tba  oflteers  of  Juatlee  chooae  to  lead  him ; 


«10 


FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

Force  aigniflea  here  die  exertion  of  stivngth  In  a  par 
ticular  manner,  which  brinp  It  very  near  totiie  mean- 
ing of  violouee^  which,  ftom  Oie  Latin  violentia  and  vis 
force,  cornea  from  the  Greek  fita  siiengtfa. 

Forte,  which  expresses  a  much  lesa  degree  of  exer- 
don  dian  violence^  is  ordinarily  employed  tosupply  die 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violomce  is  used  to  counter^ici  aa 
opposing  will.  Tbe  arm  of  justice  must  exercise /orei 
in  order  to  bring  oflbndera  to  a  proper  account;  one 
nation  exeiclsea  vioUiuo  againat  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Ibrcs  Is  utostiy  conformable  to 
reaaon  and  equity,  or  employed  in  sfJf  defence ; 

Our  boat  expell'd,  what  flurdier/«re«  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  1 

DXTDBlt 

Fiolenee  la  alwaya  resorted  to  for  tbe  atuinmentof 
that  which  ia  unattainable  bv  law ;  <  He  sees  his  dia- 
tress  to  be  the  immediate  eflect  of  human  vioU^mee  or 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  JudgemeuL*— Blair.  All  wlm  are  in- 
veated  with  authority  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparable 
companions:  a  rubber  could  not  aobalst  by  tiie  latter 
witiiout  exercising  Uie  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to  thinga, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  Idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  ia  said  to  have  force  tiiat  acta  with 
forco:  and  that  to  have  vioUnu  diat  acts  witii  vis- 
lenee.  A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  baa  forte 
or  is  forcible;  a  disnrder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  baa 
violence  or  is  violenL  Force  Is  always  sometblag  de- 
oirable;  violence  ia  always  something  hurtful.  Wa 
ought  to  listen  to  argnmenta  which  have  force  in  tlicm ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  tbe  vioUnet  of  all  angry  paa 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS.  BOISTEROUS,  VEHB 
MENT,  IMPETUOUS. 
ViUaU  signifies  having  force ;  fmnt  having  Anr; 
boisteroue  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir^  signi- 
fying ready  to  bestir  or  come  Into  motion ;  vektment, 
in  Latin  vehement,  compounded  of  veko  and  *«"•  ■!«- 
niflea  carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  forceof  paasion^, 
i«»rtttaw,diat  is,  having  an  tmprtuj. 

Violent  Is  here  the  most  lencral  term,  Inclodlng  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them  all ; 
it  is  aa  general  in  ita  application  aa  In  Ita  meaning. 
When«ioi«U  and  fnriout  are  applied  to  tb«  nine 
objecta,  tbe  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  Uia 
former :  tiius  a  fnriene  temper  is  violent  lo  an  excea- 
sive  degree:  a  fwrious  whirlwind  ia  violent  beyooA 


With  foles  averse,  the  tout  in  a 

Tb  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court 

Dbydbb. 

An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
ttst  demand ;  '  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 

2y  U  oAen  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
increasing  his  debL'^JoHJisoK.  We  are  alt  occa- 
mally  nteetsitated  lo  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us :  *  1  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  tiie  fliculiy  of  suppressing  their 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necettitated  to  speak  every 
thing  tliey  tiilnk.'—ADDi80H. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  thlnp  m- 
conalstftnt  with  tiieir  station ; 
He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  sohUera  call, 
Theae  his  dread  wands  did  U>  short  life  eompd. 
And  forced  tiie  flue  of  batllea  lo  foretell.— DarnKii. 
Honour  and  religion  oblige  men  scrapnlouary  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  another;  'The  church  hath  been 
thought  fit  to  be  called  CatlioHck,  in  reference  to  the 
nnlvefMil  obedience  which  it  prescribeth;  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obliging  men  of  all  conditions ;  and 
m  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  tiie  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  commands.'— Pbarsoii.    Hunger 
f^rcoe  men  to  eat  that  whteb  Is  roost  loatiisome  to  the 
petale.    The  fear  of  a  kns  neeettHatet  a  man  to  give 
«p  a  (bvoorilB  prqiact. 


The  /kriout  pard, 
Cow'd  and  aubduM,  fliea  from  die  face  of  man. 

SOMBRVlkLB. 

Violent  and  boitterout  are  likewise  applied  to  diesania 
objects;  but  the  boitterout  refers  only  to  die  wolentt 
oflhe  motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a  wrad  te 
violenL  Inasmuch  as  it  acta  wlOi  great  force  upon  all 
bodies ;  it  is  boutorout,  inasmuch  aa  it  causes  the  great 
motion  of  bodlea:  a  violent  person  deals  In  violence  of 
every  kUid;  a  boitterout  person  ia  fliU  of  violent  ac- 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boitterout  sweep,  1  raise  my  voice  to  yon. 
Tbomson. 

Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuout,  are  all  applied  to 
persons,  or  that  which  is  persmial :  a  man  is  vtoM  in 
bto  opinions,  violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
aentifents;  *Thia  gentieman  (M^  Si«ele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  b  a  great  instance  of  tiie  fete  of  aU 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side;  I 
wish  nil  violence  may  succeed  as  UL  — Po'«- ,  **•  " 
vehement  In  bis  aflbctions  or  pawlons,  reA«n«i«  In  love, 
vehement  in  tenl,  vehement  in  pursuing  *«  object,  af 
hement  in  expreasirn ;  '  If  there  be  any  use  of  aestieu 
Istion,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who 
will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  de  iahted  bv 
propriety  .'-^ODNSON.  Tiotoic*  transfers  itself  to  soma 
Mtemal  object  on  wlilch  it  arts  with  force ;  but  veht- 
aisMM  respects  dwt  species  of  violence  which  Is  con- 
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floed  to  the  person  btmaelf:  we  may  dread  «i«I«M<, 
because  it  to  always  liable  to  do  miachier;  we  ought  to 
■uppren  our  v^kemenet^  because  it  is  liiiurious  to  our 
•elvea  :  a  vioUnt  partisan  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
others ;  a  mao  wlio  is  vekemait  in  any  cause  puta  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  JmpttmosUf  is 
rattier  the  extreme  of  vi^laut  or  vtikewunee :  an  im- 
peUnu  attack  is  an  excessively  vioUnt  attack :  an  ni- 
petumu  character  is  an  excessively  «M«smn<  cha- 


Tlie  central  waters  round  ia^etmmu  nish'd. 

Tbomsoh. 


BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BuMtU  Is  probably  a  ftequentative  of  busy ;  tm 
in  French  tumulu^  Latin  tummUust  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tymor  mmltms^  signUles  much  swelling  and  per- 
turbation:  «;^roar,cooipouudcd  of  up  and  nar^  mark* 
tlie  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  the  state  of 
Its  being  an  set  up. 

ButOe  has  most  of  hurry  in  It ;  tmanUt  most  of  dia- 
order  and  confusion ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movemenia  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
buMtle;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  Cn- 
atiA  ;  tlie  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duces an  uproar. 

BuMiU  is  fVequently  not  the  eflbct  of  design,  but  the 
astural  consequence  of  many  persons  coming  together ; 

•  They  who  live  In  the  buatle  of  the  world  are  nut,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
change  of  manners  in  tliat  society  in  which  they  pass 
their  ame.*— AaBacaoHBT.  Tumult  commouiy  arises 
fivm  a  general  eflierveicsBce  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  th^  great  must  use  *ero 
Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  tssittU.— Dai  dbx. 
Uwroor  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth;  'Amid   the   uproar  of   other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power.* — ^Blaib. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  hi  a  buMtU.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tasuiil.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  uprooTy 
in  the  lAdulgence  or  their  intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Coorcoy  in  Latin  eotrcooy  that  is,  eou  and  stcm,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  inin  conformity  with  any  perwon  or 
thing ;  rettrsra,  in  Latin  restrmj'o,  i.e.  r«  and  atringOy 
•Ignifles  to  h\n&  hard. 

Otereion  is  a  species  of  rrstratn/;  we  always  ro- 
wtraiu  or  intend  to  restraim  when  we  coerce;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain:  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back  :  coercion  is  always 
an  ezttirnal  application ;  r»train(  either  external  or 
Internal :  a  person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
bo  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  li^  a  direct  apulication,  It  oppoaes  Ibree 
to  resistance ;  restraint  acta  indirectly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  an  act :  the  law  reslraias  all  men  In  their 
actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those  who  attempt  to 
violate  it:  the  unruly  will  Is  coerced;  the  Improper 
will  is  restrained  :  coercion  b  exercised  ;  restraini  Is 
impoM>d:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exercise 
of  authority,  coerces ;  '  Without  coercive  power  ail 
government  Is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  dtics 
not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.*— Soutb. 
Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  restrains ; 

*  The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  is  so  vio- 
lent and  implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  excellenee 
of  goodnefv,  how  great  soever,  can  restrain  their  ma- 
lice.*—Tillotsoic.     The  innovators  of  the  present 

'  age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  in  lieu  of  which  a  system  of  reason- 
ing is  to  be  adopted ;  could  they  persuade  the  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
bear  that  nil  restraint  on  the  inclinations  oushi  to  be 
laid  aside  aa  an  infringement  of  perMMial  liberty. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Cogent,  fmm  the  Latin  cofro  to  compel ;  and  fordhlsy 
from  the  verb  to  force^  havo  rqiially  the  sense  of 
•cilu&by  force:  'trcn/ Is  here  figuratively  employed 


Ibr  that  species  of  ilreagth  which  is  eonnectod  wfdl 
the  mind. 

Cogeneu  applies  to  reasons  Individually  ooosldered: 
/src«  and  sirengtk  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion :  cogent  reasons  impel  to  decivive conduct;  strsn^ 
coitvlcilon  Is  produced  hy  fordhle  reasoning  oonvmd 
in  strong  language :  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  wlO 
be  cautloua  not  lo  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons ;  *  Upon  men  Intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  Httle  power ;  a  credible  testimony,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  ait  of  miodo- 
latlun  and  all  the  violence  of  oontorthm.'— >Iobhsoh 
The  imoortaiu  tniihs  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre- 
seated  from  the  pulpit  loo  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men ;  *•  The  Ingenious  author  Just  mentioned,  a«surcd 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi  were 
very/smiis.'— Sia  Wm.  Jonas. 

Accuracv  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  in  tha 
same  mind ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  very  scrupukius  about  the  correctness 
of  tlieir  asserttons ;  '  Such  is  the  censure  of  Damia. 
There  is,  ss  Dryden  expresses  it,  perha|is  "  too  nmch 
horse-play  in  his  raillery:**  but  if  his  Jeists  a 
his  arguments  are  «troiif-.*— Jouhbon. 


CONSTRADJT,  COMPULSION. 
Omstrstnl,  ftoin  constrain.  Latin  eonstringoy  eoai- 

Kunded  of  con  and  strtn^ s,  signifies  the  act  ofdtrain- 
j  or  tying  together ;  compulsion  signifies  the  act  of 
coropelUng. 

There  w  much  of  binding  In  eonstnunt ;  of  vio- 
lence In  compuision  :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will :  compulsion  forces  to  act  coo 
trary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  In  the  ranks  moves  with 
much  constraint,  and  Is  oAen  subject  to  much  essi- 
pulsion  to  make  hiin  move  as  Is  devired.  Constraint 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances ;  compulsion  Is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent :  the  forms  of 
dvil  society  lay  a  pmper  constraint  upon  the 


society  lay  a  pmper  ( 
viour  of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 
other; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them 

I  do  it  freely.— Milton. 
The.  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion  : 
'  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice ;  that  be  Intended  to  have  appeared  (lo  aiipear) 
at  the  bar  witliout  Mm^ain'oii.*— Jobhson.  In  the 
momeuu  of  relaxation,  the  acUons  of  chiklren  should 
be  as  free  fh)m  eonstraini  as  possible,  which  Is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  whea 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTIOA 
The  meaning  of  constraint  Is  given  In  the  preceding 
article ;  that  of  rss (roint  as  given  under  7b  eoerta, 
restrain ;  restriction  Is  but  a  variation  of  restraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of  the  body 
onlv ;  restraint  tnose  of  the  mind  and  tlie  outward 
actions :  when  thev  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions^ 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  is  constrained ;  his  feel- 
ings are  restrained :  he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  In  a  certain  niannvr ;  lie  is  restrained 
flt)m  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  fVding:  tiie  conduct  Is 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  disclplina 
and  order ;  it  i»  restrained  by  particular  niotlvea 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  tt> 
move  his  body  in  a  cettaln  direction ;  tiie  fear  of  de- 
tection ofren  restrains  peisims  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  amr  sense  of  tlieir  enormiiy. 

The  behaviour  ofcbildren  must  be  more  constrainai 
in  the  presence  of  their  superlours  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves :  tile  aupry  passions  should  at  all  tiniea 
be  restrained.  A  person  who  is  In  the  slightest  dt^rra 
constrained  to  do  a  good  action,  dites  good  only  1^ 
halves ;  '  When  fmm  constraint  only  the  offices  or 
seeming  kindnews  are  performed,  Utile  dependence  caa 
be  placed  on  them.*— Blaib.  The  inordinate  pasdiona 
ana  propensltli'H  of  men  are  restrained  by  nothing  so 
eflectually  as  relixlon ;  '  What  restrainU  do  they  He 
under  wIk>  have  no  regards  beyond  lira  grave!* — 
Bkrxblbv.    Whoever  is  rsstrsiMtd  by  aliame  only 
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■lay  seek  gnuUlaitlon  under  the  ahdler  of  oobcmI- 


Rutram  and  reatriet,  though  but  rarlatlom  IhHn  the 
■MM  verh,  have  acquired  a  dteinct  acceptation :  the 
former  applies  lo  the  desires,  as  well  as  Uie  outward 
eooduct;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  rtBtrahu  his  inordinate  appetite;  or  be  is 
rsftreiiwd  by  otliers  from  doing  miscliief :  he  is  rt- 
Siricted  in  the  use  of  his  money.  Restrain  Is  an  act 
of  power ;  but  rsMtriU  is  an  act  of  authority  or  law  : 
the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  the 
parent; 

Tully,  whose  powerfhl  eloquence  awhile 
Restrained  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

TUOMSOR. 

A  patient  Is  restrietsd  in  hhi  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
•Thottgb  the  Egypdans  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  rMtrtctMiw,  in  this  particular,  than 
BOM  other  nations.*— Jamss. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 
Strain  and  sfrain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  strings  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plicatioi):  to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  eflbrt;  to  sprain 
is  lo  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  nrained  by  a  contusion ;  the  back  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  strained  by  over-ex- 
ertkNi. 


speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi  • 
nary  poweis ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  strcas 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  sig- 
nify ing  to  give  a  thing  importance :  the  strain  may  be 
put  for  the  coarse  of  senUment  which  we  exprem,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
the  eflbruof  the  voKe  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable  * 
a  wrhcr  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  ceruin 
words  by  way  of  dbtinguishing  them  from  others. 
Tostrotn  is  properiy  a  species  of /aretRf;  we  may 
fsree  In  a  i^rjety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of 
(sree  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  fores  by  stretching  or  pio- 
kmging  bodies ;  thus  to  strom  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  it> 
ftill  extent;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any  hard 
•nbstance  In.  or  forcing  it  ou^  or  forcing  it  through, 
or  forcing  It  from  a  Twdy :  a  door  or  a  lock  moy  be 
forced  by  violently  breaking  them :  but  a  door  or  a 
lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the  binges  or  the 
spring  out  of  its  phic«.  So  likewue,  a  person  may  be 
•aid  lo  force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion be  gives  utterance  to  his  words ;  but  he  Ptrains  his 
throat  or  bis  voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lun^  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his 
powers  of  ttunklng;  » There  was  then  (before  the  fkll) 
no  ponng,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
KMr  invention.*— South.  Fores  and  stress  as  nouns 
■re  in  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
lo  the  mode  of  utterance .  we  must  use  a  certain  force 
ia  the  pronuneiaUon  of  every  word ;  this  therefore  Is 
liidcflniie  and  general ;  but  the  stress  is  that  particular 
and  strong  degree  of  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  pro- 
■ODCiation  of  certain  words ;  « Was  ever  any  one  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  a  tavern  At  for  his  study,  or  in- 
deed finr  any  thing  requiring  strsss.*— Sootb. 
Oppose  DOC  rage,  while  rage  is  In  its  force, 

SBAXSrBAKB. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 
Btress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
■«—  article;  emphasisy  flrom  the  Greek  dahv  to 
stenifles  making  lo  appear;  aeeeii<,  in  Latin 
r,  from  eano  to  sliig,  signlfles  to  suit  the  tune  or 
of  the  — '— 


Stress  and  strain  are  general  bpth  In  sense  and  ai>> 
pBcatkm:  the  former  still  moVe  than  the  latter-  sm- 
pJUsis and  aeeani  are  modeaof  thestrsM.    Stmu ia 


applleable  to  all  bodies,  the  powen  of  which  may  be 
tried  by  exertion ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine : 
tlie  strotH  is  an  excessive  stressy  by  which  a  thing  is 
thrown  outof  itscourM;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress:  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  MsHh  emphasis  and  accent. 
particularly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  in  whicli  cmm 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  volr<*, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distiii 
gulsh  it  from  another ;  but  the  straait  is  the  unduK  v% 
eriion  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  In  the  uu*n 
ance  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  oui 
words  for  the  convenience  of  othen ;  but  when  we 
strain  the  voice  It  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
othen  as  it  is  hurtf\il  to  ourselves;  *  Singing  dlHTHrs 
from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it  consists  In  a  certain 
harmony ;  nor  b  it  performed  with  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.'-JAiiis.  The  stress  may  consist  in  au 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  protonged  utterance ;  *  Tliose 
English  syllables  which  I  call  tong  ones  receive  a  pecu- 
liar stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflex 
accent,  as  In  quickly,  dAwry.'— FosTim.  The  sai- 
pkasis  Is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  s}ilable  from  another:  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  lu 
tentional  stress:  ignorant  people  and  children  ar« 
often  led  to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes  find  it  con 
venient  to  mark  partteular  words,  to  which  they  at 
tach  a  value,  by  the  smpkasis  with  which  they  utter 
them ;  <  Ei^hasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation  and  a  lonser 
stay  upon  it.'— Holdkr.  The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables;  the  accent  Is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on  one  syllable 
todlsUnguish  it  fVom  another:  there  are  many  words 
in  our  own  language,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  Uie  like,  where,  to  distinguUb  the  verb  from  the 
noon,  the  accent  falls  on  tbe  last  syllable  for  the  former, 
and  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter ;  •  Tlie  correct- 
ness and  hannony  of  English  verae  depends  entirely 
upon  iis  being  competed  of  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables, and  its  having  tiie  accents  of  those  syllabiea 
properly  placed.*— TvawBiTT. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction :  for  we  may  lay  a  stre/o 
or  OMhasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  ou 
other  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  Uie  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epitheu ;  » After  such  a  mighty 
stressj  so  Irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  0 self-consciousness'  and  'mutual  consclousk 
now )  have  ihey  made  aiiv  thing,  but  the  author  him- 
self (Sherlock  on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  ?'— 
South.  « The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphaticaUv  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson, "  Pools  at  large."  '—Spectator.  Thestrnm 
or  accent  may  be  emptoycd  to  designate  the  lone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  b,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  In  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  *  An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  »Cratitofduty  and 
perfection.'— South.  In  poetry  peraons  are  saki  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents  ; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  aeesnts  will  I  raise.— DRmaii 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESa 
To  repress  la  to  presi  back  or  down :  to  restrain  to 

latter  is  the  specifick  term:  we  always  r^ress  wha 
we  restrain,  but  not  vice  versd.  Repress  Is  used  mostlr 
fbr  prMiing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  Inward  wbicK 
wants  to  make  Its  apoearance :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
r^rsssum  by  which  U  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness :  a 
perwjn  is  saki  to  repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  acikms:  he  to 
■aid  to  restrain  hto  feeHngs  when  tie  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch:  good  morals,  as  weUin 
good  mannera,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemK 
exprewion  of  Joy  In  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  portake  of  our  joy;  It  Is  prudence •! 
well  as  virtue  to  rssfroia  our  appetites  by^  hahUnal 
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finteanuice,  chat  thtj  may  not  falM  tha  •msndMucf. 
One  cannot  too  quickly  repret*  a  rWng  apirlt  of  re- 
•isiance  in  any  community,  largie  or  amali;  'Philo- 
■opby  lias  often  aitemuliMl  to  reproa  InMlence  bv  aa- 
aKriiug  tiiat  all  conditiona  are  levelled  by  death.*— 
Jaanton.  One  cannot  loo  aariy  natrMin  the  Irregu- 
teritles  of  childhood;  '  Be  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  tnio  act,  muit  rMCrom  it  fron 
eonvenlog  with  tiw  oUect.*— Soimi. '  The  Innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  ahoald  not  be  rtfr«s»«d ;  hut  their 
wildneai  and  Intemperance  ought  to  be  rtatrvinai. 

To  i^rMf  i«  ainipiy  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
iWng  to  eioeak  To  nppreu  la  to  keep  niider  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  pubiick  or  cooiing  into  notice. 
A  Judldoua  parent  npivtMfl  every  tumuUuoua  pnarion 
in  a  child ;  *Her  fbrwardne«a  was  repre*«ed  with  a 
frown  by  hor  mother  or  auoL'— JoHitaoii.  A  Judieioua 
•ommander  tmpfr—am  a  rebeltlon  by  a  timely  and 
molule  exerclM  of  antborlty ;  *  Every  rebellion,  when 
k  ia  tuppresMtdj  makea  the  aubjea  weaker  and  the 
Brinoe  auonger.'— Davibb.  To  refre»s  a  feeling  hi  to 
keep  it  down  ao  that  it  may  not  increaae  in  force;  ao 
Mkewiaa  to  rtfr$ts  violenoe  either  vt  feeling  or  eon- 
dhiet; 

Such  kinp 
Favour  the  innocent,  regrets  the  boM, 
And,  whDe  they  (lourlab,  make  an  age  of  fold, 
Wallae. 
*  Borne,  taking  dangert  to  be  the  only  remedy  againet 
danger*,  endeavoured  to  aet  up  the  aedltion  again.  Injt 
they  wete  tpewlily  r^msed^  and  thereby  the  sedition 
guppreattd  wholly.*— Hat wabd.    To  nfprts*  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  It  expredsion,  to  n^r€$M  a  work, 
Ibc  b  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
Ihrther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night, 
In  whose  aad  boiom  many  a  sigh  MupprcMt 
'   '  '  '  '  meat 


Some  palnftii  aeerel  of  the  aoul  oont 


Faloorbb. 


Tou  mBv  depend  upoiv  the  aappraafiffn  of  tbeae 

L»— POFB. 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

8t\/U  la  a  f^uentative  of  «ti^,  In  Latin  «t^«,  and 
Oreek  ^^  to  make  ligiit  or  chiae ;  nppress  signlOea 
the  same  aa  In  the  preceding  article ;  nmotkert  a«  a  fre- 
quentative of  amut  or  arooke,  aigniflea  to  cover  with 
■mut  or  smoke. 

Sti/U  and  tmfftker  In  their  literal  senae  will  be  more 
Bioperly  conaldered  under  the  article  of  Sw^foeaUi  dec 
(v.  TV  »^foc^Ble) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 


Tbft  iKadlng  Idea  of  all  theae  terma  b  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  ttiJU  b  applicable  to  the  feelinp 
only  ;  auppreat  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  circura- 
ataneea;  nWher  to  outward  circumatances  only:  we 
9tifU  rewntment;  we  titpjtresM  anger:  the  former  b 
■n  act  of  aome  continuance ;  tlie  latter  b  the  act  of 
the  moment:  we  «tfjC<our  reaentmont  by  abatalning  to 
take  any  measuras  of  retaliation ;  *  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  tUjUng  and  concealing  your  reaentmeiit.*— 
Bwirr.  We  »mpjtrc»t  tlie  rising  emotion  of  anger,  ao 
aa  not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look ;  'They  foresaw  the  viobnce  with  which  this  in- 
dignation would  bunt  out  afler  being  ao  long  at»- 
^rcs«rd.*— RoBBBTaoN.  It  requires  time  and  powerful 
motives  to  «C(|I«,  but  only  a  alngie  effort  to  ampprfa  ; 
nothing  but  a  lon|f  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
gtiJU  the  admonltiona  and  reproachea  of  cooaelenoe ; 
Art,  brainlem  art!  our  furloua  charioteer, 
(For  natttre*a  voice  ftaut^fUd  would  recall) 
Drivca  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 

Toima. 
A  aenae  of  pradenee  nay  aometimea  lead  a  nan  to 
amr$M  the  joy  which  an  oeeurrenoe  prodncea  fat  hb 

Well  dld*at  tboa,  Rkbaid,  to  tupprmt  thy  volee ; 
For  had  the  paasinna  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  haveaeen  declpher'd  there 
Mora  rancflroua  aplgtat,  mora  f  nriooa  raging  brolta. 
Shakspbabb. 
In  regard  lo  ootwaid  cIreoBiatBneea,  we  any  that  a 
hook  b  sufpnaaed  bv  the  authort^  of  government : 
Ikat  vice  b  niffrut§i  by  the  exertiona  of  tboae  who 


have  power:  anaflklrbjaMClirWaotkat  habaD  aol 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  b  tmmtktni 
under  the  embers :  *  Great  and  generooa  principles  not 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  wmHkered  In  aenaoat 
deli^hu,  G«mI  suffers  them  to  sink  into  Mow  and  ingb- 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKE. 

8i^ffoc0Ui  in  Latin  Mujfaentiu,  participle  of  stt^scs, 
b  compounded  of  auh  and  /okz,  signliying  to  stop  up 
the  throat;  si(/ls  b  a  frequentative  of  stuf^  that  b,  to 
stuff  excessively ;  mmIAct  b  a  frequentative  of  mmA*; 
<kmke  b  pntbaMy  a  variation  of  cA««*,  In  ffnxon  eea^ 
b«cauae  atrangulatlon  b  effected  by  a  oompressioo  ot 
tlie  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

Those  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath; 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various  means; 
^^fo«ati»m  b  produced  by  every  kind  of  means,  as 
temal  or  internal,  and  b  tbefefora  the  noai  general  of 
these  terma; 

A  migaeling  wind  the  pilgrim  smhea 
With  Inaunt  death.— Tuomson. 
StiJUng  proceeds  by  Internal  means,  that  is,  bv  the  aa 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  Into  the  passages  which  lead 
to  tlie  respiratory  oignna,  and  in  tbb  sense  b  employed 
ilgurativcly ; 
When  my  heart  waa  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  angiibh  of  my  soul, 
Juai  at  the  birth  «t</led  thb  atili-bom  slph. 

Shabspbabb. 
We  may  be  Muffoeated  by  excluding  the  air  externally, 
as  by  gagaing,  confining  cinsriy,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  tnufwated  or  Mti/led  by  means  of  vapoury 
eloae  air,  or  smoke.  To  amatker  b  to  anffocaU  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  a«  by  covering  a  pemon 
enUrHy  with  bedclotbes:  loekokt  b  a  mode  nfstijlinf 
by  means  of  bodies  dbproportlonately  larce,  as  a  pieee 
of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the  larynx,  in  which 
aensetbey  may  both  be  used  figuratively;  *The  love 
of  Jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  b  taken  IVoin  them)  and  throws  off  all 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  amtttkered  It 
befme.*— AnmsoN. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 
All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining. 
Cksek  and  eurh  arc  figurative  expre^rions  borrowed 
ftom  natural  objects.  Ckaek^  from  ektek  or  ekeckmaU 
In  the  game  of  cheas,  slKnifies  aa  a  verb  to  exert  a  re- 
atrlctlve  power ;  emrb,  from  the  exr^,  by  which  horaea 
are  kept  in,  sic nifies  in  like  manner,  acoercive  lestrain- 
ing ;  control  b  probably  contracted  from  counter  roU, 
that  la,  to  torn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  it 

To  check  b  to  ihmw  oliciaclea  in  the  way,  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  enrb  is  to  brar  down  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  fbroe,  to  prevent  (Vom  action ;  to  control  b  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
ckedud;  their  feelings  are  cnrkod;  their  actkms  or 
fei-llnpi  are  controlled. 

'  External  means  are  employed  In  ekecking  or  com- 
trollinft ;  exbtrnal  or  internal  roeana  are  eiupiojed  to 
eurHng:  men  cheek  and  comtrol  others;  they  ewrk 
themselves  or  others ;  young  people  ouicht  always  to  be 
cheeked  whenever  tliey  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
In  the  presence  of  their  superiours  or  eMera;  '  Devo- 
thm,  when  It  doea  not  lie  under  the  cheek  of  reason,  w 
apt  to  degenerate  Into  enthusiasm.'— Addisom.  It  te 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuoua 
temper; 

The  point  of  honour  haa  been  deem'd  of  use. 
To  teach  good  manneta,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  It  true,  the  consequence  b  clear. 
Our  policed  manners  are  a  maak  we  wear. 

CowrsB. 
It  b  neceasary  to  keep  youth  nnder  asntrwl,  until  tbef  ' 
have  within  themaelves  the  reatrictlve  p  "  ' 

ment  to  curb  their  pasriona,  and 


Whatever  private  views  and  pas^iw  plaid, 
No  cause  can  in«lfy  ao  black  a  deed ; 
DUieanpyti 
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UDlimlted  power  cannot  with  propriety  be  InmiMed 
Id  any  biidy  or  individual ;  itaeri!  oucht  In  every  elate 
to  be  a  legitimate  nieana  of  e*«dkiii#  tmiee  who  show  a 
diaptisiiionto  exercive  an  undue  authority ;  but  to  invest 
tlie  people  with  this  oOee  is  in  Act  giving  baclc.  Into  the 
liands  of  tlte  couimunity,  that  which  for  the  wuest  pur- 
poses was  tnlcen  from  Uiein  by  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment: it  Is  giving  a  restraining  power  to  Urase  who 
tiieuiselves  are  most  in  want  of  being  restrained; 
wlkjse  angovemal><«  passions  require  to  be  emrbed  by 
the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wilb  require  all 
the  influence  of  wtodoin  and  authority  to  tmnta^l  them. 


TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 
rROaCRIBE. 

The/er  In/erMrf,  flum  the  German  ver,  is  necatlve, 
■ignifViiig  lo  bid  not  to  do ;  the  fro  in  jrroAtMt,  and 
mUr  In  imUrdiU^  have  both  a  similarly  naative  sense : 
tbefoniier  verb,  front  kabeo  lohave,  sigiiims  to  have  or 
boM  tJiat  a  thing  sliall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Fbrbid  Is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohihil  Is  the  Judicial 
term ;  mtenUet  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  U  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  Is 
an  liMUrect  action  that  o|ieratm  by  means  or  extended 
Influence:  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  but  the  former  is  more  applicable  lo 
tbe|iowerof  an  Individual,  and  the  latter  to  ibe  autho- 
rityof  government.  A  pBrenifarbidt  his  child  marr^*- 
ing  when  he  tliinks  proper ;  *  The  fnther  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodosine  that  he 
forbado  ihe  son  his  house.*— Addisor.  The  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  '  I  thinlc 
that  all  pentons  (that  !:•,  quacks)  should  be  prohibited 
from  ruling  their  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlla- 
menL*->H4WKXswnRTH.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbiddiwf  appli*^!  to  more  seritnis  concerns ;  we  may 
be  imterdteti^  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ;  '  It  is  not 
to  be  deslrvd  that  morality  should  lie  considered  as 
ittUrdieted  to  all  Alto  re  writers.* — Joansoii. 

A  thing  h  forbidden  by  a  command :  it  Is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  heuce  thnt  which  is  immoral  \9  forbidden  by 
lite  express  word  of  God ;  that  whir  h  is  illegal  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  man.  We  unforbidden  in  the^ 
Scripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  oonnnitting 
evil ;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  to  prohibit 
the  imprtftatlon  and  exponation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  to  nifect  the  Internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
To  forbid  nr  interdict  are  opposed  to  command ;  ti>/>ro- 
kibit,  to  allow.  As  nothing  b  forbidden  Ui  Christinas 
which  is  good  and  Just  In  iri«elf,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  b  hurtful  and  unjust ;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  U  prohibited  in  our  own  country  fVom  writing  that 
which  ran  temi  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  so  on 
the  other  hand  lie  is  not  allowed  to  Indulge  his  private 
malisnlty  by  the  publication  of  Injurious  persorialtties. 

Forbid  nnd  interdietj  as  personal  acts,  are  pro{)crly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  nn  improper  applica- 
linu  ate  extended  to  things ;  prohibit^  however,  in  the 
genmd  sen^ie  of  restraining.  Is  applinl  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  Uiings  as  to  persons:  %hniaeforbid»  us  doing 
athing; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  oar  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

CaBBCR. 

Law,  authority,  and  the  like,  proMbU ;  '  Fear  prohibits 
%  by  infusing  despair  of  sur  c  <— , '— Jomcaow. 
B  interdicts  ; 

Other  ambttlon  nature  tmtsrdicts.—Yowna, 

Frsserihs,  In  Latin  prterihs,  dgnifled  originally  to 
oflhr  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  peison,  but  Is  now 
eisployed  aMier  In  the  pdUtleal  or  moral  sense  of  eon- 
demnlng  capHally  or  ntieriy,  whence  it  has  been  ex- 
landed  m  itt  appoeaitlon  to  signify  the  absolutely /ot^ 
bidding  to  be  need  or  held  mHoproseribs  a  name  or  a 
iaelrlM;  *Bo«eatlBriyprsssri*etbenainaorebane8, 
aa  a  word  of  Imploiia  and  proAne  algniflealloii.*— 


»VMtTkHkir:  "To IbrUd, prohlbiL'* 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE  UPON. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  Is  common  to 
the  sign  ification  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  exprrsces 
more  than  determine^  and  determine  more  than  eonelnds 
upnn  ;  to  decide^  from  the  Latin  deddo^  comnmmded  of 
de  and  endoy  signifying  to  cut  off  or  cut  snort  a  bual- 
neas ;  and  detormnie,  IVom  the  Latin  determtno^  com- 
pounded of  de  and  terminus  a  term  or  bounda^,  signi- 
ly  ini  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  emiHoyed  in  matiera 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others;  eenelndey  from  tho 
Latin  eendudoy  signifying  to  make  the  mind  up  to  a 
thing.  Is  employed  In  matters  that  respect  the  partiea 
only  who  emulmde.  As  H  reapeets  otliers,  to  decide  m 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  detenmine:  a  |iareiM 
decides  for  his  child ;  a  subordinate  persrtn  may  deter' 
nine  sometimes  for  those  who  are  und«*r  him  Id  the 
absence  of  his  siiperiuurs.  In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  aa 
act  of  greater  Importance  than  to  determine.  The  na* 
tare  and  character  of  a  thing  Is  dsotdsd  upon :  its  iiniita 
or  extent  are  determined  oh.  A  Judge  decides  on  tha 
law  and  equity  of  tliecase ;  the  Jury  determine  as  to  tha 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  An  Individual  deddst 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measnre,  and  the  prv^riety  of 
adopting  It ;  he  determinee  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  whi*ro  it  ahall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  In  all  matten  of  question  or  dispute;  ona 
det«TMtt«sf  In  all  matters  of  fhci.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion ;  we  deCsrsnns  in  order  to  act.  la 
complicated  casea,  where  anmmenls  of  apparentlT 
equal  weight  are  ofli>red  by  men  of  equal  authority,  U 
is dHHcult  to  decide;" 

With  mutual  blood  th*  Ansontan  soil  Is  dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide, 

Dbtdbii 
When  equally  feasible  plans  are  of&red  for  our  choice, 
we  are  ofken  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  fVom 
trifling  motives;  *  Revolutions  of  slate,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  Institutions  and  forms ;  and  often 
determtiis  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home^ 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.*— Tbhplb 
To  determine  and  eenelude  are  equally  practical :  but 
determine  seems  to  bo  more  peculiarly  the  act  of  aa 
individual ;  conclude  nmy  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  nun^ 
We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  eon- 
elmde  on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduction.  Capriee 
may  oAen  Influence  in  determining ;  but  nothing  ii 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and  Judgement. 
Many  things  may  be  detenmaed  on  which  are  eithet 
never  put  into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted; 

Eve !  now  expect  great  tidlnsa,  which  parhapa 

Of  us  will  soon  detersn'ne,  or  impose 

New  laws  to  be  (ifaserv*d.—M ii.ton. 
What  Is  cendud^on  is  mostly  followed  by  Immediate 
action.    To  esnc^ade  sa  Is  properly  to  come  lo  a  final 
dsterminotion  ; 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  lie  protector  1 
It  Is  detenatnsd,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  It  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Bbaxspbabb. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  deferm/»e  (e.  To  decide)  is  more  espedalty  an  act 
of  the  Judcement ;  •  to  reeolve  (v.  Courage)  Is  an  act  of 
the  will :  the  farmer  reonlres  examination  and  choice; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  firm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  hnvedefcrstfnAd  upon.  OurdeCersitiiatisns  should 
be  pnident,  that  ihey  may  not  cause  repenunce ;  our 
resolutions  should  be  fixed.  In  order  to  ftrevent  varia* 
lion.  There  can  be  no  co-operatloo  with  a  man  who 
is  undetermined;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
with  a  man  who  la  irresoluU. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  freonent  oc- 
casion to  determine  wlthontreeotving ;  In  the  dlsehaigo 
of  onr  moral  duties,  or  the  pprfonnance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolae  without  determining.  A 
master  detsmmies  to  dismiss  his  servant ;  the  servaat 
resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent  Personal  coik- 
venience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determinatiom ; 
a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  givea 
birth  to  the  resobuion.  A  traveller  dstormines  to  tako 
a  certain  rooto;  a  leanier  rceelees  to  conquer  ewy 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glwd:  "DecMon,  nsoivttOB.* 
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dIfficuHy  In  the  Mqnirament  of  lesmlng.  Humour  or 
I  liaitge  of  drcuuwtaiieea  ocoulom  a  peraoo  to  aJter  bia 
dturmimatim*;  Umtdiiy,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
occasions  tiM  r«««i«tt«ii  to  waver.  Children  are  not 
capable  of  deUrmintng ;  and  Uieir  best  rMolntiont  fall 
before  Uie  gratillcaiion  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hasUly  are  frequenUy  under  the  necenity  of 
altering  ilieir  deUmUnalunu ;  *  When  the  mind  boven 
anionf  such  a  variety  of  aUurementa,  one  bad  betier 
ieiUe  on  a  way  of  life  that  ia  not  the  very  best  we  might 
have  cbosen,  titan  grow  old  without  determimimg'  our 
choice.'— ADmaoN.  There  are  no  resolution*  so  weak 
•s  thoee  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bed:  the  return  of 
liealtli  Is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  course  of  life ;  '  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  mlaeriea  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.' — Addison. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  flx  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  Is  to 
lay  open  what  Is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  ^Ca-sims  points  of  quesdon;  we 
resoUe  difficulties.  It  Is  more  difncull  to  dstenmns  in 
matters  of  rank  or  precedence  tlian  in  cases  where  the 
■olid  and  real  Interesu  of  men  are  concerned ;  *  We 
pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  agalnstevll  in  general 
(in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omnbcience  lo 
dstsrmine  what  ia  really  such.'— Addison.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  *  I  think  there  Is  no  great 
difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  Inclined  to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.'— John- 
son. Every  point  Is  not  proved  which  is  determined; 
WMT  is  every  difficulty  7«fo<ped  which  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 
Boloe  and  resolve  both  eome  from  the  Latin  solvOf  in 
Greek  Xtka,  in  Hebrew  ^fff  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  Is  no  considerable 
dlffi»rence  eitlier  in  sense  or  application :  .the  fonner 
■eems  merely  lospeak  of  unfolding,  In  a  general  manner, 
that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity :  to  resolve  is 
rather  to  unfold  it  by  tlie  particular  meiliod  of  carrying 
•ne  back  to  ftrat  principles;  we  solve  a  problem,  and 
r«ie<0«  a  difficulty; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  solulton  can  resolve,— MiUTon. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLTrFE. 
A  man  who  Is  decided  (».  TV  decide)  remains  in  no 
ifoubt :  be  who  is  determined  Is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  or  questions  of  others:  he  Who  is  reeolute  (v. 
7b  detsrmine.  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
iequences  of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  timet  eflsenilal  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
llculariy  to  in  an  unseuled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
detsrminsd  character  Is  essential  for  a  ooinmander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  autho.lty;  a  reeolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engaged  in  dan- 
geroos  enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  aflkira  of 

Rvemment  In  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude ; 
.ilmoet  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  tlie  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.'— Bdrkk.  Tiius  Manllus 
Torqnatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
wunsd  character,  when  he  put  to  death  bli  victorious 
■on  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  dsterminsd^  that  to  deatb  contend; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

Pom. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  was  a  man  of  tk  resolute 
temper ;  '  Moat  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discouiee,  nay,  act  upon,  are  auch  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth ;  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely^  as  if  Utey 
were  infallllriy  demonstrated.*- Locn. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Dseiied  marks  thai  which  is  actually  dmdsd:  dsei- 
•fM  that  wUch  appertiiiia  lo  dsctMMi. 


Decided  la  employed  for  persons  or  thinp ;  etmsms 
only  fbr  things.  A  person's  averuon  or  atucbmcot  la 
decided  ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  Is  ds- 
cieive,  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidodljf  averse 
to  every  Uiing  which  is  ininioral :  we  should  be  can 
tlous  not  to  pronounce  decietvelf  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
opinion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  uke  a  dectded  part  in  favour  vt 
law  and  order ;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  circun 
speclion,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.'— Be aKS. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  Uiai,  if  it  were  nut  decisive^ 
it  would  he  of  no  value ;  *■  The  sentences  of  superiour 
judges  are  final,  decisive^  and  irrevocable.*— Blacx- 

STOMB. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding^  or  tha 
thing  deddsd  upon  (r.  To  decide) ;  judgement  signifies 
the  act  of  judging  or  determining  in  general  (0.  TV 
decide);  eentsnce^  In  Latin  eententiUf  signifies  the 
opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  diflerent  in  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  an 
species  of  the  former;  a  final  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness Is  comprelicndeil  In  them  all :  but  the  decistsm 
conveys  none  of  thi:  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decieion  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  luan^  ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
publick,  of  <a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
Individual:  but  a  judgement  la  given  In  a  publick 
court,  or  among  prlvaie  individuals:  a  sentence  is 
paawd  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  tlie  bar  of  the  publick. 

A  decision  specifics  none  of  the  circuiustauces  of 
the  action;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision; 
it  may  tie  a  decieion  according  10  one's  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deltbcration :  n  judgement  is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  cousequenily  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  pasMxi  by  an  individual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement :  a  sentence  is 


always  passed  by  the  auttiorfty  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  publick.         / 

A  decieion  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question ;  *  The  decisions  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  juvtice,  are  the  mio- 
clnai  and  most  authoritative  evidence  Uiat  can  begivn 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  common  law.'— Blackstonb.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person ;  *  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  se^ 
tlw  praise  or  a|)probaiion  of  any  being  beirides  tin*  Su- 
preme Being ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us.' — Addison.  A  sentence  respects  the 
punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the  objec*.:  *The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge,  wlio  with 
Justice  pronounces  against  him  the  sentence  of  deatb 
itself.*— 8TBB1.B.  Some  questions  are  of  so  compli 
cnted  a  nature,  that  It  is  not  possible  to  bring  them  lo 
a  decision :  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  be  severe  in  their  judgements  on  one  another ; 
the  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tence  of  impartial  posterity  before  tlieir  value  can  be 
duly  appreclaUMl. 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 
Finnl,  In  French  jSiial,  Latin  Jtnalis^  from  jlius  the 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive^  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 


Finnl  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  beii« 
the  last;  candusioe  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  the  last:  a  determination  is/aa/  which  ia  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  '  Neither  with  us  In  Engtaod 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.'— 
BLACBSTONa.  A  reasoning  Is  conclusive  that  puts  a 
stop  to  fkrther  question;  *I  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  nnleas  he  had  some 
children  of  hto  body,  his  steward  Elieaer  of  Daniaacia 
would  be  hia  heir,  h  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.'- Blackstonb.  The  Jaa/  L 
arbiiraiy ;  U  depeoda  upon  the  wltt  to  ouke  itao  m 
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BOt ;  the  emehuive  to  rdflttye ;  It  depend*  upon  the 
dreuoiatftnces  and  the  undentnndtng:  n  penon  glTea 
hjbui  aniwer  at  option:  hut,  In  order  to  make  aa 
auwer  tonelmnmtt  U  miut  be  ntisfactory  to  all  partiea 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVIHCINO. 

Qmduswe  appUea  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive maiters;  dteUiv  to  what  ia  practical  only ;  em^ 
vhuing  to  what  !•  argumentative  only. 

It  is  neceenry  to  be  C9iulusiv0  when  we  deliberate, 
and  deeuive  when  we  command.  What  is  eameliuiM 
an  end  to  all  diacunion,  and  determtneB  the 
jemeaC;  *I  will  not  diigniie  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
whom  criticism  it  tottmauno*  for  the  Ibigeiy  of  thote 
trifedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  **Tbe8plB 
tainnelf  publiebed  nothingin  writing.^'  MJvxaaa&AJin* 
What  to  dteUiv  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  win ;  'to  It  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Toang  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  thto  preflloe 
(to  his  Satire  on  Women)  so  biunUy  dseMos  in  Avour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  coUection  of  his 
works  whieh  contains  the  mournful,  angiy,  gloomy, 
Jtigkt  ThntfhU  r— CaoFT.  Negotiators  have  some- 
fimes  an  interest  in  not  speaking  toiul%xv»Ay ;  com- 
manders can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
•peaking  dedsively ;  eondtuive,  when  compared  to 
CMvtMfiv,  Is  general;  the  latter  to  perticalar :  an  ar- 
gomeat  is  emmnehtg'^  a  chain  of  teasonlng  e&nehtshe. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where  there  to 
■othfaig  eonelutiw :  a  proof  may  be  ctmvincing  Of  a 
partfettlar  circumstance ;  but  conclusive  evidence  will 
bear  upon  the  main  question ;  *That  religion  is  essen- 
Ital  to  the  welfkre  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
swwiiicinf  arguments.*— Bi.Aia. 


The  idea  of  strsngtbenlng  to  eomnion  to  these  as  to 
the  former  tenns,  but  with  a  diflbrent  appllcatioa : 
eonfirm  respects  the  state  of  a  perKm*B  mind,,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind ;  utabU$h  to  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  to  enernal :  a  report  to  ccm 
Jtrmti;  a  reputation  to  ntahlitktd:  a  person  to  mm- 
^Crsisd  In  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  amy  trutli  or  dr 


CSTTEBIOIf,  BTANDAlia 

Ottwwa,  in  Gneek  c^t^^ov,  from  cpfra  to  Judge, 

•Ifnifies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  iud|e; 

gUndardy  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifles  the  pomt 

at  which  one  muai  stand,  or  b«yon4  which  one  must 

The  eriuri^  to  emoloyed  only  in  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  sttndard  to  used  In  the  ordinary  concerns 
Of  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter  for  deHnlnc 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  aannncrs  of 
a  peison  to  the  best  criterion  for  foraiing  an  estimate 
Ifjito  statkm  and  education ; 

Sat  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  win, 
No  just  eritorUn  flxM  to  food  or  illl 
As  well  at  noon  we  mi^  obstruct  onr  ttoht, 
Ttien  doubt  if  such  a  tblng  extota  as  light 

JCMTIIS. 

In  order  lo  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantlte 
mnsaaiivn  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  to  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for 
fbe  regulation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  stmidard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
lively  In  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
acellence,  both  In  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  toe  ckisely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
«me  stmdard  in  the  artt  and  sciences,  because  all 
ear  performances  All  short  of  perfoctton,  and  will 
admh  of  Improvement ; 
Rate  not  th*  extension  of  the  human  mlild, 
1^  the  plebeian  standard  of  manktod.— Jamrm. 

TO  OONPIRBI,  CORROBORATE. 
Csi^ftrm,  in  French  eei^rmcf,  Latin  eoajirsis,  wbtoh 
toeoaipoonded of  esn  and  Jlrsie  or  Jhrmns,  slgnHying 
to  make  additionally  firm ;  corrohortkot  la  Latin  e#nv- 
taratmSf  partleipte  of  csrrsAerv,  eonpeuiMtod  of  aor  or 
asn  and  rokoro  to  suengUMO,  algaUlfli  to  add  fo  the 

TiM  Idea  of  strengtheirinf  to  e 


Mulolto 

I  csnjb'm  to  used 
fmerally ;  eorrsiormu  only  hi  paitloutarinstailcee. 

What  ceairsw  serves  to  cM^/tna  the  minds  of  others: 
•There  to  aa  Abygmtaian  here  who  knew  Mv.Braoe 
at  GIvender.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he  esi^firms 
Mr.  Brace's  aecounL*— Sia  Wit.loiiss.  What  ssr- 
tsbsratss  strengthens  one's  self;  <  The  secrecy  of  thto 
oailbrenee  very  much  ikvours  my  coqjMCur^  that 


Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  paiauade  T  berlus  Ihmi 
holdinf  on  the  empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took 
up  csrroboratss  the  probability  of  that  conjecture.*  •- 
CuMBaaLAMD.  A  testimony  may  be  confirmsd  or  ear 
rcherated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  a  csf^firmatisug 
the  pecwarton  Is  strengthened  by  a  csrrsharaiisnt 
when  the  truth  of  a  persoor's  assertions  is  called  la 
question,  it  Is  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstancea 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  be 
has  said,  or,  if  he  have  reqiectable  fHcnds,  to  corral 
rots  hto  testimony. 


TO  CONFIRM,  E8TABUSR. 

On^na  (a.  IVea^flrm^  essrabaraU)  ;  estahUsIL  from 
the  word  stalls,  slgaiaes  to  make  stable  or  abte  to 


Trifles,  licht  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealoQB,  co^^rmattsns  strong 
As  proofli  of  Holy  Writ.— Sguxspbars. 
A  thing  to  cstabUsked  in  the  noblick  estimatloi.  «r 
a  principle  to  cstabUsksd  in  the  mind:  *The  silk- 
worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies ;  but  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  fUU  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  hto  paa- 
sions,  or  cstabUsk  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  lo 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  to  huiriedoA 
the  stsge.'— Addison. 

The  mind  seeks  Ita  own  means  of  csmfiirming  itself; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority :  irn 
person  should  be  hasty  In  giving  credit  to  reporto  that 
are  not  Ailly  cenjbrmsdj  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea- 
n  iJiea 


sures  that  are  not  estabUsked  upon  i  „ 

a  Yieciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  coi^krm  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  good  understanding  between  peopto  and 
nations;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serve  to  sstor 
bUsh  an  interoouise  between  individuals,  whicb  has 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

XJndsttrminsd  («.  7b  d«f«rsKiM,)  is  a  teasporaiy 
State  of  the  mind ;  wnsstilsd  to  commonly  more  lasting ; 
we  are  «ndel0mnud  In  the  ordinary  eoneerns  of  Ufo; 
we  are  unsettled  In  matters  of  opinion :  we  amy  ha 
wndetemdned  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  am 
unnettled  in  our  foith  or  roligique  profasilMi ;  *  Uneer 
tain  and  wssetiled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  vdth 
the  contemplation  of  Immortality.*— PaAasa. 

Undsterminsd  and  nnsstUsd  are  apidied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  nnstea^u  and  efSKssring  are  habitt  of  the 
mind:  to  be  aastMdy  {%ln  teat,  to  be  baMtuaUys 
tl«d  in  regard  to  aUoUecla.  ' 
one  that  has  no  seided  prii 


An 

principles:  an  aasteadir cha- 
racter has  an  unfltaeae  in  hlmaelf  to  aeltle ;  *  Tou  wM 
find  soberness  and  truth  iu  the  proper  teaehan  of  reli- 
gion, and  much  unslsadinsss  and  vaotty  to  odwrfe.*~ 
EaKL  WamwoRTB.  tTndfia-nMaad  desoflbea  oaa 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deCer- 
mlnatloa 
namelTi 
times. 

forsnt.  wwsring  mostly  in  a  bad,  senn :  we  may  ff- 
qnently  be  nndettirminsd  lirom  the  nature  of  the  eaaa^ 
which  does  not  prarent  motives  for  deienaintag;  *We 
suffer  the  latt  part  of  life  to  steal  tnm  us  In  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  droway  equl- 
tfbratione  of  nndstormintd  counsel.'— Jonrsoii.  A 
person  to  mostly  tsanering  from  a  defoct  la  hto  ahs- 
racter,  in  casea  where  he  might  detenpina ; 
]^  such,  we  find,  they  are  aa  eaa  eoolroi 
The  servile  actiona  oTaur  iMi/ riNir  soaL 


m:  wanerinf  deserll|ea  a  ehangeaUe  staML 

V  the  state  ordstermlnlng  vartoualy^at  dtlRMnt 

Undetermined  to  always  lakes  to  aa  indi^ 


A  parent  may  with  i 
UneoflUbwUBlitoi 


wmftiHgmml 

Priob. 
be  iwdstorwiaid  aa  to  the 
■rlfariito«i«:  iten  oT 
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■oft  and  timM  characurf  we  always  wmermg  In  tbc 
most  irtvial,  at  weU  m  the  mort  Impoftaiit,  coocerna 
of  life. 

CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIEMNESS. 

Onutaneif,  In  French  enutamce,  Latin  «eiw(ai»ti'a, 
from  constauM  and  eonato.  compounded  of  con  and  »te 
to  stand  by  or  close  to  a  tiling,  signilies  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been  once  chosen ;  sta- 
Mitf,  in  French  ttabiliU,  Latin  stabUitaSi  from  ata- 
bUis  and  ato  to  stand,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of 
'  being  able  to  stand ;  ataadituaa^  from  ata^df  or  ataiil, 
Saxon  ataUff  high  German  aldttf^  Greek  oTS3«f  and 
.  Ipmi  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  Jbrm- 
maaa^  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

ConatoMe^  lespeeis  the  afliwtions;  atabiiiiy  the  opi- 
nions ;  ataadinaaa  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action  ; 
J^mnaaa  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*'  Conatojic^  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object;  it  preserves  and  supports  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumsuncea ; 
'  Without  eenatoMCf  there  Is  neither  love,  friendship, 
Bor  virtue  in  the  world.'— Addisoh.  Stabilitjf  pre- 
vents from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
movements  of  levity  or  curioeiiy,  which  a  diversity  of 
objects  might  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
Uenos,  with  man  there  is  no  atabihiy.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
firily  alternately  rule  him.*— Blur.  SUadineaa  pre- 
venu  from  deviating ;  It  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
■gainst  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperanieni 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it ;  *  A  manly  ateadhuaa  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
— >BLAtE.  Pirmmeaa  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
Bsay  be  exposed ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  cornes  off 
triunipltant ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
ao  true  firmness  of  «ieart'— Blur. 
,  Omaitimeffi  among  lovers  and  friends,  Is  the  (kvoorite 
theme  of  p<wts :  the  world  has,  however,  afibrded  but 
few  originals  rrom  which  they  could  copv  their  pic- 
tures :  they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  is  real.  StaMitf  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  1  SUadbuaa  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
eomuiendation  to  those  who  have  u>  obey:  how  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  who  sufiers  himself  to 
ha  perpetually  interrupted  1  Firmnaaa  of  character  is 
Indispensable  In  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
many  occasions  in  which  this  part  or  a  man*s  cha- 
neter  is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  tesu 

Conatamaf  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  atabHity  to 
ehangeableness;  atsadmaaa  to  fltghtiness ;  jirimiass  to 
pllaney. 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 
Firm^  In  French  firma,  Latin  firmuaj  comes  from 
fara  to  bear,  siRnifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fixed  denoioa  the  state  of  being 
fixed:  aolidy  in  Latin  aoUdua^  comes  (Vom  aolum  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing;  aiahle, 
m  Latin  atakUiay  fVom  «ftf,  signifies  the  quality  of 
Mng  able  to  sUnd. 

That  Is  jlrsk  which  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  Is 
fimad  which  Is  fliMened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn;  that  Is  aaUd  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  Is  atahla  which  is  able 
ID  make  a  sund  against  resistance,  or  the  eflbcts  of 
Hme.  A  pliiar  which  Is  firm  on  its  base,  fixed  to  a 
wait  made  of  aaUd  oak,  is  likely  to  be  atabla.  A  man 
■tands  Crm  In  battle  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  at- 
tack :  be  is  fixad  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  armv  of  Jlna  men  form  a  aoUd  mass, 
■nd,  by  their  heroism,  may  deserve  the  most  atakla 
nonumeot  that  can  be  erected ; 

In  one  Jina  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloiid  of  beroei  blaeltea'd  all  the  ground. 

Pon. 


Unmov'd  and  rflent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 

Serenely  dreadful,  and  asjCz*d  as  fhto.-~FoR. 

In  the  moral  sense,  firwtmaaa  respects  the  purpoii| 
or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  H  ased 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumstances; 
aoUd  is  applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  aheolate 
sense ;  aiahla  is  applicable  to  thmgs  in  a  relative  serai. 
Deerees  are  more  or  less  jirm,  according  to  the  sourco 
flrom  which  they  spring ;  none  are  form^  compared 
with  those  whteb  ariqe  (rom  the  wiU  of  the  Almighty ; 
The  man  that  *s  resolute  and  JosC 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nor  fean  can  bind.— Walsh. 
Laws  are  fixad  In  proportion  as  they  are  eonneetea 
Willi  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  dlfileult  to  innovau; 
*•  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power.* 
— Tbmplb.  That  which  is  aolid  is  so  of  Its  own  na- 
ture, but  does  not  admit  of  degrees :  a  amlid  reasoo 
has  within  itself  an  Independent  property,  which  can 
not  be  increased  or  diminished ; 

But  these  fhntastick  errours  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  aaUd  wrong.— Cowlkt. 

That  which  is  atabla  is  so  by  comparison  with  that 
which  is  of  less  duration ;  the  characters  of  sooae  men 
are  more  atabla  than  those  of  others;  youth  will  not 
have  so  atabla  a  character  as  manhood ;  '  The  proe* 
perity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  ataJbU  and  assured.'— 
Blair. 

A  (Hendship  Is  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others :  it  Is  fixed  when  Uie  choice  Is 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mhid ;  it  is  aolid  when  tt 
rests  on  the  onlv  aolid  liasls  of  accordancy  in  viitue 
and  religion ;  it  to  atabla  when  it  la  not  liable  to  da  • 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  ch)ae  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  kardneaa.  The  cioee  adherence  of 
difllfrent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmneaa  {v. 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  ckiser 
compression ;  that  is  jCna  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation.  Ice  Is  kard^  as  fbr  as  it  respeeta 
itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure ;  it  Is  jCrai,  with 
regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  aolid  respect  the  internal  consthutk>n  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  eoniponent  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
thansffUd:  the  Aard  is  opposed  to  the  sod;  thtaoUd 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by  n  Aure  aolid ;  al- 
though every  aolid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  aolid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  ^rd,  and  soniedinsa 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  to  a  aolid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  diflcrent  degrees  of  harduesa. 

In  the  Improper  application,  hardnaaa  to  allied  In 
insensibUity :  firmnaaa  to  fixedness;  aoUdity  to  buIk 
stantiallty:  a  hard  man  to  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
fVotn  hto  purpose ;  a  ootid  man  hoMs  no  purposes  thai 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hordoned  In  that 
which  la  bad,  by  beins  made  faisensible  to  that  whioii 
is  good :  a  man  to  eonfimted  In  any  thing  good  or  Ind, 
by  being  rendered  les«  dtoposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his 
mind  is  eonaoUdatad  by  acquiring  freah  motives  for 
action. 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fix  (v.  Tafix.  aoUia);  faaUm  toto  make/ssC;  atiak 
to  to  make  to  atiek. 

fVx  to  a  ^erick  term;  fmaten  and  aiiek  are  bot 
modes  of  fixtng .  we  jlx  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
in  a  given  situation ;  we  f  oaten  if  we  fix  it  firmly :  w* 
atiek  when  we  is  a  thing  l»y  means  of  atuking.  A 
peat  te.^xed  In  the  ground ;  It  ia  faatoned  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  to  atmek  to  another  board  by  means  of  glaa. 
Shelves  are  fixed :  a  horse  ia/aotaned  to  a  gate :  bilta 
are  atmek  up.  What  to  fixoi  may  be  removed  la 
various  ways ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  Infection  flnt  b^an. 

And  Thst  the  vengelUI  arrow8/«*d  In  roan.— Pon 
What  iBfattanad  Is  ramoved  by  main  fono; 
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Aa  llie  bold  bomd  tliat  |lvw  tbe  lion  ebaoe, 
Wilb  beadjif  boaom,  aod  vriUi  eagnr  pace, 
Hanp  on  hia  hauncli,  mfuUna  oo  bia  beel^ 
Quanta  aa  be  turoai  and  ckclea  aa  be  wbeela. 

Pon. 
What  ia  aftidl  muBl  be  aepamted  by  coolriTaaca ; 


B  linea  more  moving  than  tbe  reat, 
Strndt  to  Ibe  point  tbat  plere*d  ber  breaaL>-BwirT. 

TO  FIX,  BETTLB,  ESTABLISH. 
To/s,  In  Latin  Jlziua,  perfect  cijig9^  and  In  Greek 
Mtfrny  iignifiea  limply  to  make  to  keep  ila  place ;  »§ttl§^ 
wliicb  Is  a  frequenutlve  of  ««t,  aignifles  to  make  to 
ilt  or  be  at  rest ;  establish^  (Vom  tbe  LaOn  «lafti2if, 
rignlAea  to  make  itable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fix  is  tbe  general  and  indefinite  term :  to  tettl*  and 
tBtablUk  are  to  /x  strongly.    Fix  aod  ««fUf  are  ap- 
plied eltber  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  estmbluk 
only  to  moral  oldects.    A  poet  may  be  fixed  in  tbe 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requlrea  time  for  it  to 
$eUU; 
Hell  heard  tbe  Inaaflferable  nolae,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  beav*n,  and  would  have  fled 
AlTricbted.  but  tbat  fate  had  jEx'd  loo  deep 
Her  dark  roundationa.-~Mii.ToM. 
Wann*d  In  tbe  brain  tbe  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shadea  eternal  mttU  o'er  bis  eyes.— Popb. 
A  person  may  either  4x  himself,  setiU  himself,  or 
utaUUk  himself:  the  nrst  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosiug  a  certain  spot ;  tbe 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay;  and  the 
third  lo  tbe  business  which  be  raiaes  or  rendera  per- 
manent. 

Tbe  same  distinction  exists  between  these  worda  in 
ttnAt  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.    We 
mMjfix  one  or  many  poiuts,  important  or  unimportant. 
It  la  a  mere  act  of  the  will :  we  tstU«  many  poinia  or 
Imporunce ;  it  is  an  act  or  delibaraiion :  thus  we  fix 
tbe  day  aod  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  etttU  tbe  aHUn 
of  our  family ; 
While  wavering  couoeOa  thua  bla  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  bi  doubtful  thought  tbe  Pylian  sage, 
Tto  Join  the  host  or  to  tlie  gen'ral  baste, 
Debating  long,  tae/ze*  on  the  last.— Pops. 

.  JttstieesubmlttedtowbatAbrapleaa*d, 
Her  will  atone  could  tettU  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  jlzad  by  what  she  lateat  spoke. 

PaioK. 
80  Hkewise  to  jls  ia  properly  the  act  of  one;  tossitfe 
nay  be  the  Joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parent  jlses  on 
a  buaiuess  for  his  child,  or  he  tettUt  the  marriage  con- 
tract with  anoUier  parenL  To>Ex  and  setiie  are  per- 
sonal acta,  and  the  objecta  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature ,  but  to  ettabluk  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature  thus  we  fix  our  opi- 
■MHw ;  we  tettie  our  minda ;  or  we  are  inatrumeutal  in 
•Hakliskmf  laws.  Institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  vit- 
stuied  In  bis  fkhh;  and  still  more  ao,  that  tbe  beat 
Ibrm  of  fliltb  la  not  univeraaDy  ewtabliMked;  *  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  tbe  pretender ; 
they  desire  no  more;  it  will  teUU  tiie  wavering  and 
eonflrm  the  doubtful*— Swirr.  'I  woi/ld  ctubluk 
but  one  general  role  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  tills,  that  men  sbouM  not  Ulkio  please  them- 
■ehrea,  b«t  tboio  that  bear  them.'—drsaLB. 


TO  FIX,  DETEEMINB,  SBTTLE,  LOIIT. 
To/z,  aa  in  the  preceding  article,  la  here  tbe  geoeral 
term ;  to  determme  (v.  TV  decide) ;  to  ««tti«  (v.  Tefisc)  ; 
IB  liaiil  (e.  Te  fteaiid) ;  are  here  modes  of  fiihur. 
Tbey  all  denote  tbe  acta  of  consckms  agenta,  but  differ 
In  tbe  object  and  circumstances  of  tbe  action :  we  may 
fix  any  object  by  any  meana,  and  to  any  point,  we  may 
fix  material  ob|ecfB  or  spiritual  objecta,  we  may  either 
/*  by  Boeana  of  our  aenaea,  or  our  thoughts:  but  we 
caa  deurmhu  only  by  meana  of  our  thoognta.  To 
fix.  In  disilDetkm  from  the  rest.  Is  said  in  regard  to  a 
Mii(^  point  or  a  Ibie ;  but  to  diUrmhu  ia  always  saM 
•f  one  or  mora  pointa,  or  a  whole:  wejix  where  a 
•lUig  shall  begin:  bat  we  da^rmiM  where  U  shall 
begin,  and  where  k  liiall  and,  which  way,  aad  bow 


fbr  It  shall  go,  and  the  like :  thus,  we  may/x  our  cy^ 
upon  a  star,  or  we  jlz  our  minda  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  astronomjr ;  *  In  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  Jls  a  boun- 
dary.*—BuRxa.  We  determhu  tbe  distance  of  tha 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  speeUlc  gravity  of  bodlea,  and 
tbe  like,  upon  philooopbical  principles.  So  in  moralt 
we  may  Jz  our  minds  on  an  objfect ;  but  we  dftenanu 
tbe  mode  of  aooompllshing  it;  'Your first  care  must 
be  lo  acquire  tbe  power  of  fixing  your  thougbta.**- 
BLAia.  '  More  partleularly  10  deUrmdme  the  propel 
aaaaoo  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  be  mrnto 
a  study,  but  as  aa  Introduction  to  rhelorlck.*— Locks. 
Determhu  la  to  •sttfs  as  a  meana  to  the  end ;  wa 
commonly  dsterwmu  all  subordinate  matien,  In  order 
to  9€UU  a  matter  finally :  thus,  tbe  determinaiiou  of  a 
aingle  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  dUlereneea 
'  One  had  beuer  tetiU  on  a  way  of  Ufe  that  la  not  tha 
very  best  we  might  have  choaen,  than  grow  old  wiii^ 
out  deUnnnmg  our  choice.* — Addi80k.  The  d«(«r- 
mtnotiMi  respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixet 
certain  pointa  and  brings  them  to  a  term;  tbe  «<fris* 
■Mat  remects  slmplv  the  conclusion  of  the  allUr,  or 
the  termination  of  aJl  dispute  and  question ;  *  Bef^boQ 
aettUa  ttie  pretenslona  and  otherwise  Interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.'— Addisom. 
How  can  we  bind  or  Umit  his  decree 
But  wi»t  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  T 

Puoft. 
To  determine  and  {r'jm'C  both  signify  tojix  boupda- 
rira ;  but  the  former  respects,  for  the  roost  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  bv  the  nature  of 
things;  '  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which 
thus  determine*  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new 
proapect  is  opened.*— ATTSRBimT. 
No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  ftites  appear. 
Though  now  de(ermtii*d  by  Tydides'  spear.— Popb. 
Umit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conacioua 
agent  empk>y«d  upon  visthie  objects,  and  the  proeesa 
of  tbe  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  aa  when  wa 
limit  a  price,  or  2isut  our  time,  Ac  ^ 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Oemipeee^  in  Latin  eempotui,  perfect  of  cam^eme  to 
put  together,  signlfles  to  put  in  due  order ;  in  whicli 
aenae  ft  is  allied  to  eetUe, 

We  eomnoee  that  wlilcb  baa  been  dtajotnted  and 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  again ;  we  eeule  that 
which  has  been  dmurbcd  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  e<mpoee  tbe  tbouahts  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtfbl  heart  cmijmss, 

And  facUons  wonder'd  that  they  once  aroae. 

TlOKBLL. 

We  eeUle  the  mind  which  haa  been  fluetoatbig  aad 
distracted  by  contending  desires ; 
Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 
My  eettled  faith,  my  mind  with  age  impair*d. 

Shkmstors. 
belbre  we  can  think 
can  acteoBslal- 
eotlv. 

We  cesipMS  the  diflbreDces  of  othera :  we  settle  oar 
own  diflbrences  with  othera :  it  la  difficult  to  sssysea 
the  quarrels  of  angry  opponenta,  or  to  asltistlie  dia* 
poiaa  of  obstinate  partbana. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

ComfaU  eipia— la  tbe  stale  of  behig  csswessd  (aw 
Te  emmpeu)  ;  sedsUj  in  Latin  asdates,  parOdple  of 
eede  to  aettle,  aignifles  the  quality  of  beliig  settled. 

OrawMsd  respeeia  tbe  air  and  kioka  eztarnally,  and 
tbe  spirlta  internally ;  eedtUe  reiatea  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  eztemally,  and  the  fliedoess  of  the  pup- 
pose  Internally :  eompoeed  fai  oppoaed  to  nifllad  or  hup- 
lied,  sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatUe. 

Cempoamre  Is  a  particular  stata  of  the  mind;  ssdaia* 
r  Is  an  habitual  frame  of  mind ;  a  part  of  tbe  cha- 


The  mind  most  be  eMMMSMl  belbre 
justly :  it  must  be  secilad  before  we  < 


a  ean^aaed  mien  Is  very  becoming  In  the  sea- 
son of  devotion ;  '  (Tnon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her 
culea  she  stepped  before  tbe  other  ladv,  who  came  liir 
ward  with  a  regular  eaa^aaad  carriaga.*— Aamboii. 
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A  Mdmu  carnage  b 

lafed  in  lerkHia  cooceru 
Xtct  iM  MMiclata 


ENOUSH  BTNOimCCS. 

Id  youth  who  are  on- 


Tbomsoh. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  MMkt  h  hen  taken  for  aooietliiDC  won  tkut  a 
itmple  ciprewion  of  wiabei,  aa  ienotoa  la  the  artlda 
vador  TV  mtkt  ktg;  cJam,  te  Latia  cUm»  to  ciy  aAar, 
"  "  to  ezuMi  an  kaperioaa  wiah  fly;  ^mmmI. 
I  itmhiitr,  Latia  <■■— rft,  compoyoiied  of 


la  FrMMh 


4t  and  «M«4»,  atfaUlBi  to  call  fi»r  impecmiively. 

Ask,  In  tlM  9aamQfktf^  !■  confined  to  iIm  up 

9f  wiabes  on  Uie  part  or  llie  a«Jsir,  wiUMMit  in\ 


taivolvinff 
any  obligation  oa  tlie  part  of  Ibe  pereon  msksd ;  aA 
craotad  ia  thia  can  i«  ▼okintary,  or  compiled  with  as  a 
niTOttr :  but  «ti  /er  ia  the  aonaa  hew  taken  !•  lavolnn- 
iarr,  and  aprlngi  ftom  ibe  fbran  and  dietinetions  of 
Vpciety.  JUk  in  heia,  aa  Infora,  gsnarlek  or  neeiiick  ; 
I  apeelABk  anne 
■  peramptorT  aonae  thai 
Tto 


eiani and  daaaad  are  fpecUkk;  in 

mamplory  aonae  tlian  cHlther  eletm  or 
t  Jhr  denotee  lim  oly  the 


k  conveya  a  Icai  peiamp( 

dmaad.    To  a$k  Jhr  denotee  limply  U 

wish  to  have  what  le  coneidered  ae  dae; 


Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abMatn 


To  efann  is  to  aawrt  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 
My  countiy  deraw  me  all,  eleteu  ev'ry  paaelon. 

MAaTTlC. 

To  diMand  ia  to  iariet  on  havtaig  without  ibe  liberty 
«f  areAieal; 


Andfoveeta.! 

pronle*d  eweetneai.    Tbombon. 


The 


I  impatient  to  dmaad 


JMtinf  reapecta  obligatioa  in  general, 
■nail ;  eUim  reepectn  obligaiiona  of  importai 
tai*  /er  auppoeea  a  fight,  not  queetkuiable ;  eUim  aup- 
1  a  right  hitherto  unacknowledged;  dnnand  lup- 


iportaJBoe.  JUk- 


.  es  eitoer  a  dbputcd  right,  or  the  abeence  of  all 
riglN,  and  the  rimple  detenninatlon  to  have :  a  tradee- 
man  a»k9  far  what  ie  owing  to  him  ae  circumotanoee 
may  require ;  a  ptrtcn  claims  the  properly  be  has  lost ; 
neople  are  aometlmes  pleased  to  make  deaumds,  the 
legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent 
•lust  he  asksd  ftr  when  it  ie  wanted ;  whatever  has 
been  lost  and  is  Ibund  must  be  recovered  by  a  clam  ; 
Wluaever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  ip  obtain 
^  a  dmiand,  whether  Just 


TO  DEMAND,  RSaUDlE. 
To  dMiand,  Is  here  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  In  the 
preeeding   article;   reqwir$j  in  Latin  reentrw,  com- 
pounded of  f«  and  fiMTB,  iignUks  lo  seek  Ibr,  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  dasMnd  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  lo  be 
liven ;  we  rtwuire  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
have  done.  A  dmnad  is  more  positive  than  a  rtfui- 
stiBMi ;  the  former  admits  of  no  question  ;  the  latter  is 
Hahto  to  be  both  questioned  andreflwed:  theceediior 
■MkaeadMMmd  oa  the  debtor;  tlie  mnsmr  re^ wires 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  bis  servant :  itis  uiOiMt 
Ih  immtmiot  a  pereon  wiwt  he  Ins  no  right  to  give; 
Hear,  all  ye  Trolans!  ill  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  dsaiaads. 


It  b  unreasonable  to  rtfuin  of  a  penon  what  it  is  not 
In  his  power  to  do; 

Now,  by  my  eov*relgn  and  Mafhto  1  swear, 
Eeoown'd  tor  fhtlh  In  peace,  and  force  In  war, 
on  our  amanee  other  Uadi  ABBlr*d, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  v«fvir*d. 

DuTsm. 


A  thing  is  commonly  dssiendsd  in  exprem  wc 
Is  refmred  by  implication:  a  person  Ummtdt 
lance  wJMn  it  is  nnt  voluntarily  granted ;  lie 
inspictAti  deportment  from  thoae  who  are 
tohhn. 
In  the  figurative  applieattoa  the  same  aeoee  ia 
things  of  ttifency  and  uMNnen*. dtmand  in 
I ;  *  Surely  the  retroepect  of  life  and  the 
loslB  and 


Oh  then  how  blind  to  aH  that  t 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  i 


EIOBT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 
Rifkt  signifies  in  this  senss  what  It  is  right  for  eat 
which  Is  in  fhct  a  word  of  lane  meaning: 


for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  ii 
1__^. -___  ... — .  ..  -*  .. — ._    jj  ^y 


terminable  questions,  the  right  of  having 

1-^^ — 'nabte  in  some  cases  with  every  other  nedsa 

A  «ietm  (v.  TV  M*k  for)  is  a  species  of  right 

which  Is  in  the  hands  of  another;  iha 

uioihecfbriL    The  »Hvili^«  Is  a  spedsa 

ot  right  peculiar  to  particular  indivlduaa  or  bodiee. 

AiWtahsfrillw 


of  right. 

to  have  that 

right  to  ask  anoihec  fbr  IL 


RtghtM  hs  frill  sense,  la  ahogether  an  abetia 
wbi«3i  Is  Independent  of  human  laws  and  regul 
dfltiM  and  mriviUgea  are  altogether  connected  f 


esublli 


I  frivHegt*  are  altogether  c 
■  ofcivHeocieiy. 


abeiract  thUig 

'  — ilattoaa; 

with  the 


Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unaliennhle  rMt 
which  betouis  to  man  aa  a  lattonal  and  lesponsfide 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  •Uam,  for  It  Is  set  above  all  quealion, 
andallcoadUioa;  noriaita^riailiy«,forllcanBotbe 
exclusively  granted  tooaa  being,  nor  unronrttlhmtfy  be 
token  aw«j  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  Is  often  as 
wide  a  distinction  ss  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  we 
have  ofren  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  aoriffti 
to  do ;  slavee  iiave  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  is  en- 
Joyed  by  an  other  creaturee  of  the  same  spedes  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  nee  this 
freedom  as  otiiers  do.  In  England  men  have  tlie  power 
of  thinking  for  themeelves  as  they  please:  but,  by  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  that,  in 
many  eases,  they  have  not  the  rights  unices  we  adndl 
the  eontradlctlon  that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exerclsin| 
this  n^  only,  because  no  other  petion  has  the  legp 
right  of  controlling  them ; 

In  ev'ry  street  a  dty  bard 

Rnlee,  like  an  aldemian,  his  ward : 

Bis  undisputed  righu  extend 

Through  ail  the  lane  from  end  to  end.~-Swtrr. 

We  have  ofren  a  elate  to  a  Ihhig.  which  It  is  net  fa  o« 
power  to  snbstnntiato ;  and,  on  the  other  hnnd,  Umma 
are  setup  In  caNa  which  an  totally  unfounded  on  any 


Whence  Is  thia  pow*r,  iMs  fondnen  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  lire  ihiough  all  its  parts ; 
Which  names  tmpos*d,  by  letten  marit'd  thoae  n 
Adjusted  piopeily  by  legal  eiatma  l—JznxwL 
PriviUgn  are  rr^JUs  nanted  to  individuals,  de.         ^ 
either  upon  the  will  or  the  grantor,  or  the  circumstane« 
of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  frtvilegt  are  therefore  pnrtlhl 
rights,  transferable  at  the  diaoretion  of  | 


_      .  indivl 

dually  or  ooUactively ; 

A  thowand  baids  thy  righta  disown, 
And  whh  raheUlotti  nnn  pretond, 
Anaqnaly»setfa|f»to  deaiend    frwirr. 

PRIVILBGB,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION, 
nCBIUNlTT. 

PrimUgt^  hi  Latin  ^vOifnim,  compoundad  6f 
wrimu  and  X«r,  signifies  a  law  made  in  fovour  of  any 
IndlAdual  or  set  of  indtvidusls;  vrvre/rettvt,  comes 
flrom  the  Lalin]Hr«f«fattei,so  eaRed  from  prm  aad  rag9 
to  ask.  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  called,  ware 
fliat  aaaed  whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls :  henen 
applied  la  our  language  to  the  right  of  detennining  at 
choosing  first  in  many  partlculan;  «aira»(Ma,  ftom  tha 
verb  to  ssMapt,  and  nsauNuif,  from  the  I^Uo  tannwijs 
free,  are  botn  empk^ed  for  the  ol^ect  from  which  ona 
is  «B«svt  or  free. 

FriwSteg*  and  prtfgMttM  consist  of  positive  advan- 
tages: nrnftitm,  ana  tesumity  of  thoae  which  are 
n^atlve :  by  the  former  we  obtain  an  actoal  good,  b| 
the  Iqltor  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

PrMUgt,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehaodi 
all  tha  rast:  for  every  prtrogmtivet  sMsytMn,  and 
msMnttlp,  are  privilegUt  Inaamucb  aa  they  rest  apo^ 
certain  laws  or  customs,  which  are  nsade  far  the  b     ' 
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tir  Mrtabl  tndlvldiuh;  biit  In  the  reatricted  ■ente  the 
privile^  Is  used  only  (hr  the  fubordinate  porti  of 
•oefety,  and  the  frtrorative  for  the  fluperlour  orden; 
•B  tb^  reapeet  the  puMiek,  priviUgn  belong  to,  or  are 
granted  to,  the  mbjeet:  frerofotmes  belongito  the 
wown.  It  to  the  prioiUfe  of  a  member  of  paritament 
10  eeeape  arrest  Ibr  debt;  it  is  the  prerof^Ktme  of  the 
erown  to  be  ti  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  lis  minis* 
ten:  as  respecto  private  caves  it  to  thejH^vtT«/»  of 
femalet  to  have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them ;  it  to 
the  pnrofmiive  Of  the  male  to  address  the  female. 

Prvrileget  are  applied  to  every  object  wMch  it  to  desh 
raMe  to  have ;  *  As  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  so 
they  forfeit  the  priviUg^  of  gray  bairs.'*-Bi.Aia. 
Prerogative  to  confined  to  the  case  of  maMng  one*s 
eieetion,  or  exeretoing  any  special  power;  *By  the 
wortt  of  usurpations,  a  usurpation  on  the  jtrtregmthM 
of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  tallon  wid  carpenters 
roio  the  state.*— BuaxK.  Exemption  is  applicable  to 
I  in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any  tribute,  or 
ent ;  *  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (In  France)  en- 
any  exemption  from  the  duty  on  consumable  com- 
■wdities.*— BnRKK.  /sraiinitty,  fVom  the  Latin  nnaute 
an  ndke.  to  pecollarty  applicable  to  cases  In  which  one 
to  lieed  from  a  service :  but  It  Is  flcuratiyely  applied  to 
a  ftMUged  freedom  from  any  thing  painflil;  ^  You 
eialm  an  immwtUf  from  evil  which  belongs  not  to  the 
tot  of  man.'— Blur.  AH  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations bKV€  privtl^e$t  exempUenM^  mdimmumtiee: 
h  to  the  vrMlege  of  the  <XXj  of  London  to  shut  itt 
gues  againet  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
Pretmuion  (o.  7b  ^eet\  and  claim,  (v.  TV  a*k  fer) 
both  signify  an  assertion  of  rigbta,  but  they  differ  in  the 
Batnre  of  the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the  ri^ts 
Which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual;  the 
latter  to  those  which  exist  independently  of  hto  suppo- 
litton :  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  preteneien  wltooul 
<ne  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  elaim  without  any 
tannediate  elaimamt :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  bfa 
prtunsien.  to  tiie  erown  upon  the  ground  of  being  de- 
Mended  fh>m  the  former  king ;  in  bweditary  monarchies 
Ibere  to  no  one  who  has  any  elaxm  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretention  to  com- 
monly built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  Tiewa  of 
eoe*a  own  merits; 

But  if  to  unjust  thin^i  thoo  dost  pretend, 
£re  th^  begin,  let  thy  jwvtcMisiw  end. 

Dbmham. 
The  efalm  lests  upon  the  hiws  of  civil  society ;  *  Will 
he  not  therefodre,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
sabmittlng  to  a  master  who  hath  no  Immediate  cIoAn 
•pon  him,  nther  tbiin  to  another  who  hath  already 
levlred  several  eMNi«  upon  him  1*—8wiVT.  Apenwn 
makes  high  pretotuione  who  estimates  hto  merits  and 
eooaequent  dcecsts  at  a  high  rate;  he  Judges  of  hto 
sbisv  aecordhig  as  tbey  are  supported  by  tbe  laws  of 
hto  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  rase :  the  pro- 
teuMR,  when  dented,  can  never  be  proved ;  the  ctem, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  to  in 
general  wilHnc  to  dtopuie  thevretontiona  of  men  who 
make  themselves  Jnages  In  tneir  own  eanse ;  but  one 
to  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  tlaima  which  aie  mo* 
desily  preferred.  Those  who  make  a  prUenHon  to  the 
greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  Inlbr- 
matloQ ;  *  It  to  often  charred  upon  wriien,  that,  with 
■U  their  preeniMMM  to  genius  and  discovertes,  they  do 
itde  more  than  copy  one  another  .*~  John  son  .  Those 
who  have  the  most  subetantfal  eMme  to  the  gratitude 
aad  reneet  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 
ef  the  fewest  ^retsiMtoiM ; 

Poets  have  undoubted  right  to  eZoi'm, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

COMURSVI. 

P&BTBNCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 
TreUnee  comes  from  pretend  (v.  To  afeU)  An  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  iodependKnt  of  our- 
selves. Pretension  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  tlM 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  thai  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The  pretence  is  commonly  a  misrepresentation ; 
ibApretmoiom  to  frequently  a  mtocakuiation ;  the  pre- 


tenu  fa  set  forth  to  conceal  what  bbad  in  one  s  self;  the 
nretemnan  to  set  forth  lodtoplay  what  to  good :  tbe  former 
netrays  one's  (Usebood,  the  latter  one*s  conceit  or  sel^ 
importance ;  the  former  can  never  he  employed  in  • 
good  sense,  tin  latter  may  sooietlmes  be  employed  \m. 
an  indifibrent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  a^rtlaiws  of  raMgioa  by  adopting  ao  Outwaid 


OvM  had  wamM  her  to  beware 

Of  siroUlog  gods,  whose  ttsual  trade  is, 
JJvAet  pretenu  of  taking  air. 
To  pick  np  subhmary  ladies.*— Swirf. 
Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  preun 
oions; 

Each  ttainkB  hto  own  the  best  preteneion^-GjLf. 
The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  to 
unreal;  but  the  former  to  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter:  }impretonee  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  Mended;  the  protexiy  tmmprmUgo  to 
ckiak  or  cover  over,  constots  altogether  of^ falsehood: 
^ho  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fiuilt;  the  protest  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indla- 
posltion  n  pretence  for  idleness ; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretemoo 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prhice. 

DfttOBW. 

A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  servants  a 
pretext  for  geulng  admittance  into  houses ;  *  Justitylmr  , 
perfidy  and  murder  for  publiek  benefit,  jmblick  beneffi 
would  soon  become  the  pretext^  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.*— BnaKB. 

The  pretence  and  exeuee  (v.  TV  apotogite)  are  both 
set  Ihrth  to  Justify  one's  conduct  In  the  eves  of  others ; 
but  uh  pretence  alwajrs  conceah  something  more  or 
leas  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth ;  the  exenee  may  sometimes  Justify  that  which  to 
justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  obllga 
one*s  self,  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  to  a 
desnteable  trick;  'I  should  have  dressed  the  whole 
with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.*— Wakk.  Ill- 
ness to  an  altowable  ssomm  to  Josfify  any  omlssioii  la 


Nothing  but  k>ve  thto  patience  eonld  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  exeuee, 

DftTBBll. 

Although  the  ssciuf  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
to  groundless,  yet  It  to  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
nretence,  that  it  never  Impliee  an  Intentional  falsehood  z 
*  The  last  renige  of  a  guilty  pejnoo  to  to  take  sheltai 
under  an  «zc«m?— Sotrm. 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 
'ect  to  here  taken  in  the  saaie 


4ffect  to  here  taken  in  the  saaie  sense  as  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  article;  pretend^  in  Latin  prmtendot  that  Is,  vr* 
and  tertdo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing  b^ora 
another  by  way  of  a  Mind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  In  the  bad  aenae 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  to  not  real  •  we  ^fect  by 
putting  on  a  fhlse  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  to  emptoyod  in  affecting;  assuranei 
and  self  complacency  In  pretending.  A  person  t^eetg 
not  to  hear  what  it  to  convenient  for  him  not  to  answer) 
he  pretende  to  have  forgoiten^hat  It  to  convenient  fbr 
him  not  to  reeollecL  One  t^eete  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  pretende  to  gentUlty  of  birth.  One 
^eu  the  character  and  hoMis  of  a  scholar;  onepr^ 
fends  to  learning. 

To  ^ffieet  the  qualities  wfaleh  we  have  noCspoito  those 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  oli;  off^e  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  In  each  mangled  part 

CBCrEGltIt& 

To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  ffia4le, 
obliges  us  to  have  recoum  to  fUsehoods  In  order  te 
eacape  detection;  'There  to  something  so  native^ 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  thau 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genleel  «• 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.' — Stbklb. 

•  Vide  Traesler,  **To  aUK:!.  preieiMi  to.** 
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TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

Mfttl^  in  this  Mnae,  deriVM  its  origin  immadiately 
ftoai  the  Latin  agtf  t«  deiire  aAer  eagerly,  aignliy lug 
to  aim  at  or  aspire  after ;  •Mswmty  in  Latin  m5wm, 
•ompounded  of  m  or  cd  and  Mtm«  to  take,  elgniiiea  lo 
lake  to  one's  leir. 

To  vgtix  i«  to  uae  forced  eflbrto  to  appear  to  have 
aome  quality;  to  a«««««  is  to  appropriate  somethlnf 
to  oae'aael^  One  ^«cte  to  have  line  feelinfB,  and  •»- 
•waw  great  importance* 

AjfMtatio%  Bprinp  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
belter  than  we  reaJly  are ;  Mrasipliini  from  the  thlnk- 
Bg  ourselves  better  than  we  really  are.  We  tfftu  the 
irtues  which  we  have  not:  *  It  has  been  ftoni  age  to 
■ge  an  •gutaltMn  to  love  the  pleasures  of  solitude, 
among  those  who  cannot  poaslbly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  li  fe  in  that  manner.*— Spbctator.  We  m- 
MisM  the  ciiaracter  which  doea  not  belong  to  us ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  gianu,  big  with  pride, 

^MMSM  the  pompous  port,  themarUal  part  1 

Cburcbill. 

An  afftctad  penoa  is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
Msumtng  person  thinln  only  of  himself.  The  Reeled 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
be  is  not ;  tlie  mttumnig'  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supwwes  himself  to  be.  Hyjpocrisy  is 
often  Uie  conipanioo  or  tgnUli^n;  seif-conoeit  always 
that  of  atsvMptMm. 

To  agtet  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  tome- 
times  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  o—wm  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  aaion  at  least,  if  not  Justifiable. 
Men  always  afftci  tiial  which  is  admired  by  others,  in 
order  to  gain  their  applause ;  *  In  conversation  the  medi- 
um is  neither  to  iifsctsileiice  nor  eloquence.*— SraaifB. 
Men  sometimes  rnsaume  an  appearance,  a  name,  or  an 
auiliority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just  righ^ 
This  when  the  various  god  had  urg*d  in  vain, 
He  strait  ms9um*d  his  native  form  again.— Popb. 


TO  APPROPEIATE.  USUKP,  ABROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCBIBE. 

jSffropriats,  in  French  afframrier^  compotinded  of 
S|p  or  cd.and  prspriatM,  participle  of  fronrw^  an  old 
verh,  from  pnprnu  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own :  uturpy  In  French  utmner^  Latin  nmrpo, 
from  uauM  use,  is  a  ftequentatlve  ofntor^  signifying  to 
make  use  of  as  if  it  were  oiie*s  own ;  aarogaUy  in 
Latin  arrorat%»y  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one's  self;  aatume^  in  French  aatumer^ 
Latin  SMUSM,  compounded  of  a«  or  o^  and  mmo  to 
take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribt^  in  Latin 
McHho^  compounded  of  4m  or  aif  and  $erU>o  to  write, 
ifanifles  here  to  writedown  to  one*s  own  account. 

Tlie  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an  aa 
of  on^s  own,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

To  tffrmriaU  is  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
WttlKHit  rigint;  to  uamiy  is  to  lake  to  one*8  self  by  vio- 
lence, or  in  violation  of  right.  Jlppropriating  is  ap- 
liSled  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  posaessioiis ; 
To  themselves  gpvrapridtmg 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis*d  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.— Milton. 
Untrping  Is  properly  applied  to  power,  puUIck  or  pri- 
vato ;  a  utuner  exercises  tlie  functions  of  government 
Wltltout  a  ie^timato  sanction ;  '  Not  havingihe  natural 
wperiorlty  of  fktherL  their  power  must  be  uturptd^  and 
ben  unlawful ;  or  if^  lawful,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
eiae  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.'— Hookkb. 
Jtpprvpriatwm  is  a  matter  of  convenience ;  it  springs 
lh>m  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon- 
cern for  others:  nturpaUon  is  a  matter  of  self-lndul- 
fence;  it  springs  from  an  Inordinate  ambition  thatia 
gradfied  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  Jlppropriation 
aeklom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  mpropriatea  that 
wliich  casually  falls  into  his  hands.  Z/narpatiitn  mostly 
lakes  place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society ;  when 


tlie  stTonsest  prevail,  the  most  artful  and  Uie  most  vi- 
elous  individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority.   Appropriation  is  generally  an  act  or  injustice 


mourvatian  ii  always  an  act  of  violence.  To  usurp  Is 
applied  figuratively  in  the  same  sen»* ; '  If  any  passion 
bas  so  much  usurped  our  tmderslanding,  as  not  to  suflbr 


us  to  e^Joy  advantagei  with  the  roodention  macribed 
by  reason,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy :  when 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  ilien 
usefully  revolve  the  uncerteinty  of  our  condition,  and 
the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had  staid  a 
Uttie  lonaer,  we  sboukl  ourselves  have  been  taken 
away.'— JoHVSoif.  To  appropriau  may  be  applied  in 
the  sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  weU  as 
takii«  to  one's  self;  *  Things  sanctiited  were  tiieraliy 
In  such  sort  apprnrited  unto  God,  aa  that  ttaey  mlgbl 
never  afterward  be  made  common.*— Hookbb.    But 


in  this  sense  it  has  notiiing  in  common  with  the  word 
usurp. 

ArrogatSy  mssumsj  and  asenbe^  denote  tw  taking  to 
one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriau  and  usurp,  inply 
taking  from  another.  Arrogate  la  a  more  violent  action 
iS»aaserib€,    Arrogats  woA 


•sswms  are  employed  either  In  the  proper  or  ficurativa 
sense,  osmkc  only  in  tiie  figurative  sense,  we  arr9- 
gats  distinctions,  honours,  and  titles;  we  masums 
names,  righte.  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrsj^oU  pre-eminence,  msswms 
importance,  ascribo  merit.  To  arrogaU  is  a  species 
of  moral  tcncrpod'sn;  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
haugbtineas  and  contempt  for  others :  that  is  mrrogmisd 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  thesmaUeai  title :  aft 
mrreraut  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character ;  it  is  a  compound  of  folly  and 
Insolence :  *  After  having  thus  astrihsd  due  Itononr  to 
birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  boitottn  than 
are  due  to  them  on  this  account'- A  doisok.  To  as- 
sume is  a  species  of  moral  appropriation  ;  Its  otyjecto  are 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  Uiose  of  arrogating ;  and 
it  does  less  violence  to  moral  propriety :  we  assums  la 
trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  tniportent  matters ; '  It  very 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  etkovA 
in  condescending  lo  that  of  a  wife.'- Adoisom.  "Tb 
ascribe  is  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  Injustice 
many  men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  ascrihs 
to  themselves ;  but  by  this  very  act  they  lessen  tiw 
merit  of  their  best  actions ;  <  Sometimes  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qoalltietf,  which,  if  justtar 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.'— Cbaio.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appropriate  nothing  to  hbnself 
which  he  cannot  unquestionably  claim  as  his  own ;  *  A 
voice  was  beard  from  the  clouds  declaring  tbq  Inten 
tion  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  appropriate 
to  every  one  what  was  his  due.*— Addisoh. 

Usurpers^  who  violato  the  laws  both  of  God  and 


man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded :  they  g 

rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable , 

and  a  still  more  miserable  death.    Nothing  exposes  a 


lift. 


man  to  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself 
titles  and  dbtinctiona  which  do  not  belong  to  bim. 
AUboiigh  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  a«scaie  to 
himself  the  right  of  Judging  for  otiiers,  yet  be  can  never, 
with  any  dwree  of  Justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppresa- 
ing  them.  Self-complacence  leads  many  to  oscrils 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  are  gcaa> 
rally  regarded  aa  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  disposi- 
tion, is  always  token  in  a  bad  sense :  the  fwmer  is 
always  dicteted  bv  the  most  preposterous  pride ;  tbe 
latter  is  associateif  with  every  unworthy  quality.  As- 
smavCion,  as  an  action,  varies  in  its  character  aocoiding 
to  circumstances ;  it  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  indi? 


ferent:  it  1*  Justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  s^neaw 
a  command  wliere  there  is  no  one  else  able  to  direct :  U 
is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  a  person 
assumes  wbo  does  so  only  In  conformity  to  ibe  will  of 
another ;  but  it  Is  always  bad  to  ossumu  a  name  aa  n 
mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is  always  bad,  but  still 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himsdf  intolerable  to  society,  an  os- 
svsn'ii^  man  makes  himself  offensive  :  arrogance  fa 
the  characteristicK  of  men ;  assumption  is  peculiar  to 
youths:  an  arrogant  man  can  be  flumUed  only  bf 
silent  contomnc;  'Humility  is  expressed  by  tbe  stoon- 
iiw  and  bending  of  the  head ;  arrogance  when  it  m 
Uftied  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.'— Dbtdbn.  An  as 
suming  vouth  must  be  checked  by  Uie  voice  of  au- 
thority; 'This  makes  him  over-forward  In  busbiess, 
assuming  in  convenation,  and  peremptory  in  answon.* 

— COLLIKR. 
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ABB06ANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

Jhrfgmee  ligBifles  either  the  aetof  mmgatrng  or 
the  disporitioD  lo  arr^gaU ;  pretumftion,  th>m  pre- 
amme,  Latin  prmtuMO^  compounded  of  prm  before,  and 
rajM  to  uke  or  put,  aignbllea  the  dtepoiltloa  to  put  one's 
■df  forward. 

JlrfwamM  te  the  aa  of  the  great ;  pnntmptun  that 
of  the  Utile:  the  arvgmmt  man  takes  upon  himself  to  bs 
above  others ;  *  I  must  confess  I  was  veiy  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  eriticks,  commen- 
tatois,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  Ui  a  recep- 
tion They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  amgaitet  demanded  the  flrsl  sta- 
tion in  the  oolamn  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
Into  liveries.'— Anoisoi.  The  pr«swmpiti»us  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  above  him ; 
*In  the  vanity  and  prammptitm  of  youth,  it  is  com- 
mon to  allege  the  ooosckrasneas  of  innocence  as  a 
leason  for  the  contempt  of  censure-'— Hawmswortb. 
Amgvu*  is  commonly  ooapled  with  haughUness: 
presumption  with  meamiesi :  men  arrogemUy  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before  been 
Toluntariiy  granted ;  the  creature  preaumptwnaly  ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  monnurs  against 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  uppropriaU  (e.  To  apprepriaU)  b  lo  ooosiga  to 
some  particular  use; 

Some  they  apprepriated  to  the  gods, 
And  some  to  pubUck,  some  to  private  endL 

Bosooxxoir. 
Bat  hi  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  *  Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
priate  the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
fheroselves.'— L'EsTRAKoa.  To  imaropriaU  la  in 
some  cases  used  in  this  latter  sense ;  '  For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  It  not  fit  It  should  pass  by 
Parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  mpro- 
pnmU  the  thanks  to  bbnaelf.'— Bacoh.  But  for  the 
most  pan  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the  laity, 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation;  'Those  mpro- 
wriaied  llvlncs,  which  have  now  no  settled  endowment, 
■Bd  are  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  such,  as  be- 
kmged  formerly  to  thoee  orders  whocould  serve  the 
fluie  of  them  In  their  own  persons.*— Wbaetoic. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

Prelmde,  (torn  the  Latin  prm  before  and  ludo  to  play, 

elf  nifles  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  frefaee,  from 

the  Latin  for  lo  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 

The  Idea  of  a  preparatory  Introduction  Is  included  In 
hoth  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
latter  of  words;  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelndo  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
nneral  riot ;  *  At  this  time  tiiere  was  a  general  peace 
ill  over  tiie  worW,  which  was  a  proper  prehtde  for 
naherinff  in  his  coaoing  who  was  the  rnnce  of  peace. 
-PeidiIaitx.  An  apology  for  one's  ill  behaviour  Is 
mmetimes  the  prtfau  to  soliciting  a  remission  of  pnn- 
isbment; 

As  no  delay 
or  preface  brooUng  tinoogh  his  zeal  of  right 

The  9rduie  Is  mostly  preparatory  to  that  which  Is  In 
Itilf  actually  bad :  ibepnfaee  Is  mosUy  preparatory  to 
IomcthiogsupposedloCe<A>iectlonable.  Intemperance 
Sliquor^  tSVprrf«da  to  every  other  e««J«a«^ 
when  one  wishes  to  ensure  compliance  wlUi  amjuert 
that  may  possibly  be  unreasonable,  it  Is  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premiee,  from  prm  mod  «•«•*  "»«»*'*^  "' f  ^^T" 
seforehand ;  preeume,  from  prm  and  eumo  lo  lake,  sig< 

•"^^trih^cSiSSTSf^inployed  in  r«rard  to  our  pre- 
vious  assertions  or  admisilons  of  any  drcumstauce ; 


the  former  is  used  for  what  Is  tbsoretieal  or  I 
opinions;  the  latter  Is  uaed  for  what  Is  praoilcal  or 
bdonga  to  facts:  we  premiee  that  the  ezlsienoe  of  • 
Deity  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting  Ui 
auributes;  '  Here  we  must  first  premiee  what  It  Is  t^ 
enter  into  temptation.'— Sooth.  We  preewme  that  a 
person  has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  him  to  foUow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; '  la  the 
long  lambte  metre,  it  does  not  appear  that  Choucsi 
ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  preewm*  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Oamelyn.'— TTEwmrr. 
No  argument  can  be  punned  until  we  have  premieed 
those  points  upon  which  both  parties  are  to  agree:  wo 
must  be  carefol  not  to  vrssims  upon  more  than  what 
we  are  fuUy  authorized  to  ttke  for  certain. 

PECULUR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 

PeemUar^  in  Latin  peeuliariey  comes  fnm  peem$ 
cattie,  Uiat  Is,  the  cattie  which  belonged  to  Uie  slave  or  . 
aervant,  In  dtotiactloo  ftom  the  master ;  and  tiie  epithet, 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  private  pm- 
perty,  bek>nging  ezclustvely  to  one's  self;  epmtriaU 
signifies  appropriated  (e.  To  aeeribe);  partieuUr  (». 
PartienUtr), 

Peculiar  is  said  of  tiwt  which  belonfls  to  peraons  or 
things;  apprvpriaU  is  said  of  tiiai  which  belongs  to 
things  only:  the  foculty  of  speech  lapecuXiwr  to  man,  In 
distinction  from  all  otiier  animals;  *I  agree  witii  Sir 
William  Temple,  but  not  that  tiie  tiitag  itself  la/eeo- 
Uar  to  tiie  English,  because  tiie  conuary  may  be  found 
in  many  Spaiiish,  Italian,  and  Frer«ch  productions.'— 
Swirr.  An  address  may  be  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  tiie  individual  who  makes  it ; '  Modesty  and 
diflMance,  gentieness  and  meekness,  were  looked  upoo 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex.'— Johnson. 
Peculiar  designates  simple  property ;  apprepriaU  desig- 
nates the  right  of  propriety;  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  siUiation;  the  excel-, 
lence  of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  Appro- 
priaU  to  the  season  Peculiar  and  particular  are  both 
employed  to  distinguish  objects;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  or 
alliance  to,  others;  particular  distinguishes  it  by  a 
reference  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance ;  hence 
we  may  say  that  a  person  ei^oys  peculiar  privileges  or 
porticKZarprlviteges :  In  tills  case  peculiar  signifies  such 
as  are  connned  to  him,  and  eiyoyed  by  none  else ; 
Great  fother  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair. 
For  clust'riog  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care. 

Detdih. 

Particular  signifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  othera  of  the  kind;  'This  Is  true  of 
actions  consider^  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  considered  in  Oieir  poHicuiar  individual  InManees.' 
—South. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Aeeribe  signifies  the  same  as  in  tiie  article  under  TV 
Appropriate,  Usurp;  aUribute,  in  Latin  attribuhu, 
participle  of  ottriftw,  compounded  of  ad  and  tn»iie, 
signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
belongs  to  it ;  impute,  compounded  of  n»  or  in  and  sate, 
iMlaputa  to  think,  signifies  to  thick  or  Judge  what  is 
In  a  thing.  . . 

To  aecrihe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  fab 
property,  hb  possession,  or  the  fruit  of  hta  labour,  &c ; 
ZtSriuUia  to  assign  tilings  to  others  as  tiieir  causes; 
to  impute  b  to  aangn  qualities  to  persons.  HUtoo 
aecriiee  tiie  first  urn  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angeta;  tiie 
loss  of  a  vessel  is  attrilmud  to  the  violence  of  the  storm ; 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  imputed  to  hta  want  of 
firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  tabeqr 
aecribed  to  many  persons  In  succession,  as  the  guitar 
to  thb  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  or 
even  probable  conjecture ;  the  oracles  of  the  .heatbeao 
are  Mcribed  by  some  theologians  to  tiie  devil;  » Holi- 
ness b  aecribU  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  kljjjjjwnljr 
or  mlldnem  to  princes;  exceUcnce  or  perfection  lo 
ambassadors ;  grace  to  arcbbbhojis ;  honour  lo  pecra.  ^ 
-Addisok.  The  death  of  Alexander  tiie  Great  Is 
«ttrt^v(«d  to  hta  lnti*mperance ;  generosity  has  beeo 
imputed  to  him  from  hta  conduct  on  certain  occasion^ 
but  narticularly  In  hta  trenimeotof  tiie  Persian  pilE- 
tiio  relatives  of  Darius; '  Perhapa  It  may  appev 
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enmtaiatloBllMt  Um  iiK»Cpnlit«  ■fnare  iheteMt 
TUt  may  be  uttnbntad  to  the  (Uly  of  admit- 


I  learning  as  merit  In  Ibemaelvea,  without 

.  the  applteatloo  of  tbem.'—AiiKBLB.    *  Men 

ki  iheir  innovytlona  ahould  Miow  the  example  of  time, 
whieb  hmovateth,  but  quietly,  and  by  degreea  aearce  to 
le  pefcelred,  for  otherwise  what  la  new  and  nnloaked 
Ibr,  ever  niende  aome  and  impalra  others;  and  he  that 
I*  hart  for  »  wrong  impmUtk  It  to  the  author.'— Baoom. 
JiseHbe  la  mostly  need  In  a  fovooraUe  or  hidUfereat 
BiBse ;  impuU  Is  either  ftivouraMe  or  anfavourable.  In 
Ike  doxology  of  the  charch  ritnal,  all  honoar.  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  aseHM  to  the 
three  persona  In  the  Holy  Trlttl^:  the  actkma  of  men 
are  often  ao  eqnlvoeal  that  It  la  dMkult  lo  deelde 
whether  pralae  or  blame  ought  to  he  taiviUad  to  them; 
*I  mode  It  by  your  peisnaslon,  to  satwy  those  who 
impuUd  it  to  foUy.*— Tbxpui.  'We  who  are  adcpu 
hi  astrology  can  iwtfmu  It  to  se?eral  eauses  In  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  ehy  is  the  region 
of  sueh  as  either  never  bad,  or  have  loM,  the  oae  of 
reason.*— araBUi. 

QUALITT,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 
Qnolity,  In  Xittln  fmoHMs,  Aom  fuahf  sneb,  slgni- 
Ics  such  as  a  thhw  really  is;  ^repsHy,  which  la 
changed  fVomnnflfprttip  ana  vr^nM  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  loa  thing  as  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient ;  •ttrikuU,  In  LaBn  ottrttatM,  participle  of  •Uri- 
ku»  to  bestow  upon,  slgnUles  the  thinp  bestowed  upon 
or  assigned  to  another. 

The  f%aUtf  is  that  which  is  Inherent  In  the  object 
and  co-€xlscent ;  '  HomtlHy  and  patience.  Industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  MMfttict  of  a  poor 
man.'— Addisuh.  The  frtpertf  is  toat  which  belongs 
to  It  for  the  time  being ;  *  No  man  can  have  sunk  so  for 
iMo  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  j»rap«rtiM  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  be 
foeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.'-^oBH- 
aov.  The  aUrikuU  Is  the  fa«i*<y  which  Is  assigned 
laanyol^eet; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  Add  extends  his  yiewSi 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  puiwoes, 
Exploring  thence  bU  altributet  and  laws. 
Adores,  lovea,  Imilates,  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

Jbhtms. 
Wt  cannot  alter  the  fuMiHif  of  a  thing  wf thout  altering 
the  whole  thtag;  but  we  may  give  or  take  awav  pr9- 
perU$§  ftom  oodles  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  do- 
siroying  their  Identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  mttrHmUt 


PRBCfUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRB- 
BUMINO. 
rrummptict  comes  ftom  prtntma,  in  the  i 


mt^SgJt 


or  taking  for  granted;  yrtnai^himu,  vre- 
eiiwov  (e.  .irrnf  cum),  come  ftom  the  same  verb  In 
the  senae  of  takuig  upon  one's  self,  or  taking  tt>  one's 
self  any  Impoitance:  the  former  b  therefore  employed 
In  an  indHIferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation :  a  yrr«- 
««mp(ir0  heir  is  one  prenmud  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
premmptioe  evMencels  evidence  founded  on  someprs- 
nmpHgn  or  supposition ;  so  likewise  fretttmptw*  rea- 
sontng ;  '  There  Is  no  quallflcaUon  for  government  but 
Thtne  and  wisdom,  actual  or  prsntaipciM.'— Bran. 
A  fruumptmout  man,  a  srM«wfieM«s«  thought,  a  pre- 
nmptuout  behaviour,  alllndlcate  an  onauthoriMd  pr»- 
mmptum  In  one^s  own  fovour ;  *  Bee  what  Is  got  by 
those  prenantusut  principles  which  have  brought 
vour  leaden  (of  the  revolution)  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
ABcessors.'— Buaxa.  PrenmpUumM  n  a  stronger  term 
than  prsnMttii|-,  because  h  has  a  more  definite  nap;  the 
former  designates  the  express  quality  of  pfuumptwm, 
the  latter  the  inclination ;  a  man  Ispi —nsytw^—  when 
his  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  prsntnwtf  < 
^      ^     *       ihimselfdli 


Is  pretMnmif  Inasmuch  as  he  shows 
to  presunu :  hence  we  speak  of  a  prenoHptmmu  huw 
fURge,  not  a  prenisnN^languue ;  a  pr«nuK<iif  temper, 
not  a  pretwmptiuiui  temper.  In  like  manner  when  one 
«j8  it  Is  prt$MmptMou»  In  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  this 
expresses  the  idea  of  prt$umption  much  more  forcibly 
tfuin  to  say  it  la  prtttuming  in  him  to  do  it.  It  would 
bf  prenumpituyuM  in  a  man  lo  address  a  monarch  in  the 
•au^uiige  of  fomiliarity  and  disrespect ;  it  Is  pr—nming 


in  a  common  neraon  to  address  any  oBntrtu 
In  station  with  fomllUrliy  and  disrespect. 


TO  PENT.  REFUSE. 


Dsnf ,  In  Lathn  dmof^  or  Mfs,  that  la,  ne  or  mm 
and  of^  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  r0ue,  in 
Latin  Ttfumu^  ftom  rs  and  /mA  to  poor,  sifnifies  to 
throw  back  that  which  la  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  ftMt  or  knowledgn;  to 
r0iM  matters  of  wish  or  request.  We  ^sny  what 
immediately  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  rc/Vue  what  be- 
her.    We  deny  as  I     ' 


deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  n^ws 

as  to  the  future:  we  dmy  onr  participation  in  that 
which  has  been ;  we  r^fkf  owr  partleipafion  In  that 
which  may  be:  to  deny  must  always  be  exprenly 
verbal ;  a  rffkttA  may  sonsetlmea  be  sicnified  by  ae- 
thms  or  h)oks  as  well  as  worda.  A  dsrnal  ^flbeia  our 
veraeinr;  a  r0t«al  afibcis  our  good-natnre. 

To  imy  la  llkewiae  somecimes  used  in  regard  to 
one's  own  gratificatkms  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  whicfa  caae  it  la  still  more  analogona  to  r«ifiu»f 
which  regards  the  gratlfieatloos  of  another.  In  thin 
caae  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  r0csc 
his  request,  or  rs/kse  to  do  a  thing; 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothhif  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  ttat  shook  tte  aky. 

Pon. 
O  sire  of  Gods  and  men!  Thy  suppliant  bear; 
itf/kee  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  lo  fear  1 

Po». 

Some  Chriatiaas  think  It  veiy  merltorioiw  to  deny 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  profeasois  of 
Christianitv  If  they  rtftu*  at  the  same  time  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  toe  poor.  Instances  are  not  rara 
of  mtaers  who  have  dented  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  rtfuMtd  to  re- 
lieve thoae  who  were  in  distress,  or  asrist  those  who 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  b  somethnes  the  act  of  unconsdoos  agents; 
r^fk$9  b  always  a  perM>nal  and  hitentional  act.  We 
are  aomedmes  denitd  by  circumstances  the  eoasolatfe^ 
of  seoing  our  ftiends  before  they  die ; 

Inquire  you  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  1 
'T  b  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  b  vain ; 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  exbted  tai  the  embiyo  siaiel 
That  Hght'B  deay'd  to  him  which  others  eee, 
He  knows  perhaps  you  '11  say— and  so  do  we. 

Jnimfs. 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 

Ae/We  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  sbnfdv 
to  poor,  that  la,  to  aend  back,  which  b  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  tenns;  lo  dsdme.  In  Latin  dselins.  In 
lllnrally  to  turn  aside ;  to  rey'eet,  ftom  j'scie  to  throw,  la 
to  east  back;  repA,  ftom  peOa  to  drive,  to  drive  back; 
to  rafor  ftom  Hg  or  ^»jf,  signlfica  to  puff  one  back, 
aend  off  with  a  puff 

Aefaee  b  an  nnqnallfled  aotkm,  U  b  aceompanied 
with  no ezpreation  of  opinion;  deeime  b » geuUe and 
indirect  mode  of  reftual ;  r^spt  b  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positlvo  sentiment  of  disapprobaifon :  wn 
re/nee  what  b  aaked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply; 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  emplQv'd  in  vain ; 

Again  she  comes,  and  b  rtfu^d  again. 

Dbtbch. 
We  dseUne  what  ta  proposed  ftom  motives  of  dlscre 
^lon ;  •  Melbsa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy 
of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipto, 
and  gained  the  vfcrtory  by  iteUning  the  contest'— 
JoBwsoK.    We  rqeet  what  b  oflbred  to  us,  because 
it  does  not  fall  In  with  our  views; 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  Just  1— Dutdbii. 
We  rqfk»e  to  listen  to  the  suggtvtions  of  onr  ftiends; 
•  Having  most  afibetkmately  set  life  and  death  before 
them,  and  eonjored  them  to  choose  oae  and  avoid  the 
other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  lo  Ave  and  rational 
ftltentB,  a  liberty  to  refute  all  his  caila,  to  let  bb  talenta 
lie  by  them  unproAiahle.'- Hamxon»    We  dedcns  an 
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ofcrof  MfTtee ;  *  Coold  ObtoHim  have  been  eapHvated 
wUk  the  ckHiwof  thta  world,  the  tied  them  en  laid  be- 
toe  her ;  out  the  geoeroiMljrafleitiMd  tbeeii  becaoM  abe 
Miw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  laconalalent  with  r»> 
Hgloo.*— Addiiok.  We  rgeU  the  ioiinuatlona  of  the 
buere^ed  and  evil-minded;  '  Whether  It  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  leaeon  mart  judge,  which  can  never 
permit  the  mind  to  rfi«ct  a  greater  .evMaace,to  em- 
Diace  wJBt  la  len  evMent.*— I^ocbs.  To  rtfun  h 
properly  the  act  of  an  Individual;  lo  r^feu  k  aald  of 
that  which  cornea  fitan  any  avarter:  requeata  aad  petl* 
tloaa  are  rtfumi  by  thoae  woo  are  aoUciied ;  opiniMHS 
propoaiiioaa,  and  oouaaela,  are  tyguiti  by  particular 
eoaunuoillea:  the  hlaf  r^ftues  to  give  hla  aflent  to  a 
Ulli  *  If  he  should  chooae  the  right  eaakei,  you  abouhl 
m|f«Mtepertom  hii  fbther*a  wUl,  if  yo«  should  r^fuM 
to  •ccept  hMn.*-4iuxaraASK.  The  parllameDt  re 
jtOs  a  bill ;  *  The  House  was  then  ao  far  from  being 
BOHswffd  with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmoat  that  coold 
be  obtained,  upon  a  long  debate  upon  that  petition  (for 
ibe  total  estirpaiioD  of  episcopacy)  waa,  that  It  ahoold 
not  be  rv'stte^'— ^iiASBMBOK. 

To  r«p«<  Is  to  r9K<  with  violanee ;  to  rshiT  Is  to  f«- 
iW<  with  contempt.  We  rs/tw*  and  veycet  that  which 
M  either  offued,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for  accept- 
aoee :  but  we  r«p§l  and  r«htf  that  which  forces  itself 
ioio  our  presence,  cootnury  to  our  Inclination :  we  npel 
the  atiaek  of  an  enemv,  or  we  rtpd  the  advances  of 
ene  who  la  not  agreeable; 

Tb*  unwearied  watch  thdr  llslenli^  leaders  keep, 

And,  couching  close,  repel  Invading  sleep.— Pora. 
We  rebu^  those  who  put  that  In  our  way  that  is  oflbn- 
rfve.  Importunate  persons  must  neceanrily  expect  to 
meet  with  rebuffs^  and  are  in  general  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  others;  delicate  minds  fcel  a  rtfu$al  as 
ar«h(f; 

At  lengfli  rOn^^dt  they  leave  their  mangled  prey 

DKTvan. 

TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACX5EPT. 
To  Ceil:«,  which  In  all  probability  comes  /bom  the 
Ladn  tactma,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  b  a  general 
term;  reestee,  fVom  re  and  cmie  to  take  back,  and 
ateepl^  (torn  ac  ot  Md  and  eapto  to  take  to  oDe*s  self, 
anspedflck. 

To  taAe  signUies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  In 
ezelosive  contact  with  ii-jjio  receive  b  lo  take  under 
reomstances.  We  taJk^  either  ftom  things 
j  we  receive  from  persons  only :  we  take  a 
book  Atrni  the  table ;  we  receive  a  pared  which  is  sent 
us:  we  tail'  eiiber  with  or  without  the  conoent  of  the 
;  we  receive  h  with  his  consent,  or  according  to 


V^ 


Bach  laiat  his  neat,  and  eacb  ricsjvsi  Uaahare. 

Popc 
A  robber  takes  monev  when  he  can  And  h;  a  Arieod 
rsostass  the  gift  of  a  llrieod. 

To  rscftes  Is  an  aet  of  right,  we  rtestee  what  la  our 
own ;  to  accept  Is  an  act  of  courtef y,  we  accept  what 
isoflbrcd  by  another.  To  r«e«te<  simply  excludes  the 
idea  of  reAisal ;  lo  aceeat  Inchnles  the  idea  of  con- 
seat:  we  may  receive  with  indifference  or  reluctance ; 
but  we  a£cept  with  willingness:  the  ideaof  ree«toi>|r  is 
hicladed  In  that  of  accepting^  but  -not  vice  vered  : 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not ;  what  we  accept  alwavs  Involves  the  return  of 
like  coortny  at  least :  he  who  receivea  a  debt  is  under 
nooMigatkm,  but  he  who  receivee  a  Ikvour  is  bound 
by  gralltade; 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  cooscieace  of  our  vlrluoos  actkms  past. 

Dbnbah. 

He  who  aecipto  a  preaem  win  tbel  hifflself  called  upon 
la  make  some  return; 

Unranaom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fhlr, 
jSeeept  the  hecatomb  theOreekji  prepare ^Popa. 

RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

tUetipt  comes  from  rvcM'es,  In  lis  application  to 
inanimate  objects,  which  are  taken  Into  poascsalon ; 
reception  comes  ftom  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense  of 
•HOag  persoM  at  thdr  ftst  arrival :  In  the  commer- 


cial intercourse  of  men,  the  reeeimt  of  goods  or  money 
roust  be  acknowledged  in  writing;  'If  a  roan  will 
keep  but  of  even  band,  bis  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  lo  half  of  his  reeeipte.*^^*con.  In  the 
friendly  Intercourae  of  men,  their  reeeptien  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  aeoordlog  to  the  senii. 
ments  entertained  towards  the  Individual ;  '  1  thank 
yon  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  jay  kind  reeeftien.^'^A'mti' 
Mvmt. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER 

Gltfose,  In  French  cJbewtr,  German  Uneem,  frain  the 
French  cAfr,  Celtick  dk«edear  or  food,  signifies  to  hold 
good ;  prefer^  la  French  p/tefmrer^  Latin  pn^«r»,  coaa- 
pounded  oiprm  and  fere  lo  lake  before,  slgnlnes  to 
lake  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

*  To  ekoeee  Is  to pr^er  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
we  alwaya  ckeeee  in  prrferrimg,  but  we  do  not  always 
pr^er  In  ckoeeing.  To  ckooee  is  lo  lake  one  thing 
from  among  others;  to  prtftr  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes  ekeoea 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  chooeivg ;  but  we  never 
^tffr  without  malting  a  positive  and  voluntaiy  cMee. 

When  we  ckeeee  from  a  speciflek  motive,  tiie  acta 
of  ckeoetHg  and  pr^errit^  differ  ia  the  nature  of  liia 
motive.  The  former  is  afasoluie,  the  lauer  relativa. 
We  ckooee  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  li 


to  be  of  itself;  we  vr^fer  a  Uiiag  for  what  it  baa,  or 
what  we  suppose  it  nas,  superiour  to  another ;  'Judge- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  cknce  when 
there  waa  no  motive  for  yrs/frracs.'— Johnson. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounds  for  ekooeing; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  frtferemce :  we  ckeeee 
something  that  is  good,  arul  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  pr(tfer. 

We  cateulate  and  pause  in  ckoeetmg;  we  decide  in 
preening;  the  judgement  determines  in  making  the 
cioice;  the  will  determines  in  giving  th»  prtferenee. 
We  ckooee  thiugs  from  an  estiniato  ^  their  merits  or 
their  fitness  for  Uie  purpose  proposed ;  we  prefer  then 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursnltsi  Books  are  ekoeen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  yref  erred  ^ 
general  readers;  learned  works  by  the  scholiir. 

One  who  wants  instruction  chooeee  a  master,  but  be 
will  roosdy  prefer  a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranaer.  Our  ckoice  he  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledae :  our  pr^fereaee  is  just  or  unjust,  ao* 
cording  as  it  Is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  ckoice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experience  oi 
that  of  others;  onrprefersnce  must  be  guided  by  oui 
own  foelings.  We  maie  our  ckoice ;  we  give  our;prf 
feremee :  the  flrrt  is  the  sottied  purpose  of  the  mind,  it 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  inclioing  of  Uia 
win,  It  yields  to  the  ob)ect. 

Ckooeivg  must  be  employed  Inall  the  important  con- 
of  life;  *'*'—'• •-' — * 


.  *Tbereisnothlusof  so  great  importance 
us,  OS  the  good  oualities  or  one  to  whom  wp  Join 
onrselves  for  life.  When  the  ckoice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  la  an  estate; 
where  the  parties  ckooee  for  tiiemselves,  their  thoughia 
turn  roost  upon  the  person.  —Addison.  Prtfernng 
Is  admissible  In  sobordioate  matters  only ;  '  When  a 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  It  appeara  equally  alluring;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  kittery  Is  dnwn.'— 
Addison.  There  Is  bat  one  tiling  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  ejbesm  when  it  is  discovered :  Uiere 
are  many  indiflbrent  ihiap  that  may  suit  oar  taalsa 
and  indlnatfons;  tiieae  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  ekoeee  Is  to  make 
our  reason  bend  to  our  wlD.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Manr  Uiat  she  chose  tiie  bettor  part :  had  she  consulted 
her  feelings  she  would  have  preferred  theiwrt  she  had 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  ckoeen;  but  the 
paUi  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  hevreftrred.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  youth  ia  the  ekoiee  of  a  profemfon  to 
consult  what  he  prrfere,  a^^he  has  tiie  greatest  chance 

*  The  Abbe  Glrard,  under  tiie  article  ekoieirj  prv 
fererf  has  reversed  this  rule;  but  as  I  conceive,  from 
a  confiislon  of  thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
^la  lllustratfon  on  these  words.  The  Abbe  Roubaud 
has  controverted  bb  poeitfons  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  roy  own  view  of 
the  mattor  in  distinction  from  either. 
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ENOUBH  8TNONTME8. 


•f  MwcMdiBf  when  be  can  comUne  bis  pteMore  wlUi 
hii  duty.  A  firlend  abould  be  cA«m»  ;  a  comiMUDloa 
may  be  prtf§rr9d,  A  wife  ■bould  be  ekotoi ;  bat  un- 
lomiiiauHy  lovenare  mon  apt  to  givea  «r«/er«iMc  In  a 
maiter  where  a  (ood  or  bad  cAoic*  may  determine  one's 
bapptneai  or  ralaeiy  fbr  life.  A  wise  prinee  is  earefkil 
kn  ibe  choice  ai  Ilia  miniaten;  but  a  weak  prince  baa 
moMly  favottrilaa  wbom  be  ^rtfer; 

TO  CHOOBE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Ck0—e  ilgnlfiee  tbe  same  as  in  tbc  preceding  article ; 
•lei,  in  German  frtdtoi,  or  AtcAen,  French  hit^ytgr^ 
Dutch  *«cAea,  leelandiclt  vtcAo,  Swedish  fimcka^  comes 
Tery  probably  from  tlie  old  German  hagy  MeA,  to  stick, 
corresponding  to  tbe  Latin  JS^«  to  Hx^  signifying  to  fix 
upon ;  «eiecC,  Latin  tfWeetiu ,  participle  of  UUgo^  that 
Is,  Ugo  to  gather  or  put,  and  ««  apart. 

Ckooet  is  as  in  the  farmer  case  the  generick ;  the 
others  are  speelflck  terms :  fick  and  s«I«et  are  expressly 
dldbrent  modes  of  tkoosittg.  We  always  eMoo9»  when 
we  pick  and  aeieet;  bat  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
t^ect  wlien  we  cAmss. 

To  ekooae  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ; 
toviek  and  teUct  can  be  used  onfy  for  several  things. 
We  may  ck»o»*  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  fiek  and 
§tUct  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  ptek  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many;  ««l«(-only  of  many. 

To  eko^n  doea  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference ;  •  My  mend.  Sir  Roger. 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
bb  church  with  several  texu  of  his  own  ckooHngJ' — 
AnmsoM.  To  pick  and  telut  signify  to  ckoose  with 
care.  What  Is  picked  and  teleeUd  is  always  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  commonlv  something  of 
a  physical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment;  *  I  know,  by  several  experiments, 
tliat  those  little  animals  (the  ants)  uke  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  It, 
and  always /leA  out  the  best*— Addison.  Pieces  are 
eUeeud  in  prose  or  veise  fbr  general  purposes ;  '  Tbe 
chief  advaotate  which  these  flcifons  have  over  real 
life  Is,  that  iMu  authors  are  at  liberty,  tbou^  not  to 
Invent,  yet  to  eelect  objects.*— Jobmsov. 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regafd  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  tbe 
latter  in  a  particular 


Chooeing  (v.  To  ekeoee.  prefer)  Is  ehber  tbe  act  of 
one  man  oc  of  many ;  OeetMn^  from  eUge^  or  •  and 
logo,  slgntfyinc  to  take  or  gather  out  or  or  from,  is 
always  that  of  a  number :  it  is  performed  by  tbe  con- 
currence of  many  voices. 

A  prince  ekeeeee  his  minister* ;  the  constituents  eteci 
memDers  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to  serve 
the  office  of  sheriff;  he  is  elected  by  tbe  corporation  to 
be  mayor. 

Cheoeing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it  binds  the  person 
ekeee*:  eUetien  Is  a  voluntary  act;  tbe  elected  have 
the  pnwer  of  refusal.    People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  otflces  when  they  are  cAmmi,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 
Wise  were  tlie  kings  who  never  ehoee  a  friend, 
TUl  with  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  bis  soul. 
And  seen  tlie  botiom  of  bis  deepest  thoughu. 

ROSOOMMOM. 

Thedreamstance  of  being  elected  is  an  honour  after 
whlch  men  eagerly  Mplre ;  and  for  tbe  attainment  of 
which  they  risk  their  property,  and  use  the  most 
strenuous  exertions ;  *  This  prince,  in  gmiitude  to  the 
people,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
hundred  senators  out  of  the  commoners.*— Swirr. 

ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
RUgibte^  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  prtferahle^  fit  to  be 
preferred,  serve  ss  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
prefer  (v.Tbckoeee^  pf'fer) ;  what  ise/t^Mcisdesira' 
Die  In  iisein  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable  than 
anorher.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situations,  out 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  pay  rather  that  they  are  eligible 
ID  an  office  than  pr^erahU ;  <  The  middle  conditjoo  Is 


the  most  eligihle  to  tbe  man  who  would  Improve  bttt- 
self  in  vlrUie.*— AoDUOH.  Tbe  Baying  of  Plolo  i^ 
that  labour  is  mpreferakU  to  Idlenea  as  brightneos  to 
mat !'— >HiraHBS. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Optiim  is  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  te 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  use  than  the 
word  cheiee,  wbleb  has  been  abown  («.  7b  ehmee)  to 
be  of  Celtick  origin.  Tbe  (bnner  term,  from  tbe  Greek 
iwriftai  to  see  or  consider,  Implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind ;  tbe  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  will. 
We  speak  of  sptwn  only  as  regards  oae*s  freedom  fross 
external  constraint  in  the  act  of  ekeoeimg:  one  qieaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  sbnple  act  itself.  Tbe  spCwn  or 
the  power  of  ehceeing  is  given ;  tbe  choice  itself  la 
made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  Is  at  a  person's  fpb'M,  or 
it  Is  his  own  option,  or  tbe  option  Is  left  lo  bim,  In 
order  to  designate  Ms  fteedom  of  choice  more  strongly 
than  is  expressed  by  tbe  word  choice  liseir;  «Wlille 
they  talk  we  must  make  our  dkstee,  they  or  the  JacO' 
bins.    We  have  no  other  option.*— Evrkz. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 
Togather^  in  Saxon  ^«a«rf«M,  probably  contracted 
from  get  here,  olgnifles  simply  to  bring  to  one  spot. 
To  eeUect,  from  eoltige  or  col,  emm.  nod  lege  to  anther 
Into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  of  binding  or 
forming  Into  a  whole ;  we  gather  that  which  fai  sent 
tered  in  diflferent  parts:  thus  stones  are  ^at4«rMrf  Intoa 
heap :  vessels  are  collected  so  as  lo  form  a  fleet.    Om- 
thering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience ; 
As  tbe  small  ant  (for  she  Instructs  tbe  man, 
And  preaches  labour)  gathero  all  she  can. 

CnnscH. 
Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  tbe  rosy  bower, 
ColleeU  her  prodous  sweets  ftom  eveiy  (k 

C.  JOHMSOH. 

We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  ^ofjksr* 
the  fiooks  firom  tbe  tabib;  the  antiquarian  mUscCs 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  eoUecte  rare  I 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME 
JlcceptaMe  signifies  worthy  to  be  accepted ;  graitfai, 
from  the  Latin  gratue  pleasing,  signifies  aliofetber 
pleasing;  It  is  that  which  recommends  itself.  Tbe 
aeceptMe  Is  a  relative  good ;  the  grateful  is  positive : 
tbe  former  depends  upon  our  extemaf  condition,  tbe 
latter  on  our  fcelbigs  and  taste :  a  gift  is  aecatable  ton 
poor  man,  which  would  be  refbsed  by  one  less  needy 
than  himself;  <  I  cannot  but  think  the  followlnt  letter 
IhNn  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
proposing  a  coaliifcm  of  tbe  Chinese  and  Roman 
Churchos,  will  be  aeeeptabla  tothecttilous.*---SmnLn. 
IlBrmonious  sounds  are  always  graiefvl  to  a  minfcal 
ear; 
The  kids  with  pleasure  browze  the  bushy  plabi : 
Tbe  showers  angrattfiU  to  tbe  sweUhig  grain. 

Dktdbh. 
Acceptable  and  weleome  both  apply  to  external  circum- 
stances, and  are  therefore  relatively  employed ;  but 
acceptable  Is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  ooered  for 
our  choice;  Init  welcome^  signifying  come  well  or  in 
season,  nten  to  whatever  happens  according  to  our 
wishes :  we  may  not  always  acc«pt  that  which  Is  •» 
ccptttbUy  but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come :  it  Is  an  Insult  to  offer  any  thing  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  Is  not  acreptable;  It  is  a  grateful 
task  to  be  tbe  bearer  of  weleome  intelligence  to  our 
friends :  ^  Whatever  Is  remote  flt>m  common  appear- 
ances is  always  weleowte  to  vulgaras  tochlldWicn- 
dulity.*— JonNaoa 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 
Though  both  derived  fVom  tbe  verb  accept,  have  thk 
diffbrence,  that  the  former  Is  employed  to  expreie  the 
abstract  action  generally;  tJie  latter  only  in  regatdto 
particular  objects.  A  book,  or  whatever  else  is  oflerad 
to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acceptance  or  not ;  •  b  is 
not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  wImb 
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ih«  MMipCMMlinpliM  BO  •pprotetloD  or  hm  crimes.'— 
JoBHioii.  A  word  acquires  in  aeeeptation  from  the 
nanncr  in  wliich  it  is  generally  accepted  by  tlie  learD- 
ed ;  '  On  tlie  subject  of  dress  I  luay  add  by  way  of 
caution  Uiat  the  ladles  would  do  well  not  to  forcet 
uemselves.  I  do  not  mean  tliis  In  the  common  aeetmta- 
fiM  of  the  plirase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  eon- 
Tenieol  and  proper  to  do.*~-MAcnicEiB. 

TO  ADMIT,*  BECEIVE. 
.admit,  hi  French  admettre,  Latin  admUU,  com- 
pounded of  cd  and  siOto,  aignides  lo  send  or  suiier  to 
pass  into ;  raemoe,  in  French  reeevair,  Latin  rse^M, 
compounded  of  r«  and  eapw^  signifies  to  talce  bacJt  or 
to  one*s  se^f. 

To  admu  Is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows ;  to  r«eeiv€  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  spealE  of  aAm'cttv,  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 
iaadmUud;  but  rtetive  Includes  no  relative  idea  of 
tbe  roMtiMr  or  the  reetived. 

^dmiUimg  la  an  act  of  relative  import ;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  Is  sure  design'd  by  (haul  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admu  the  horse. 

Drtdbx. 
A  pernm  Is  retehtd  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
aome  individual; 
He  siar'd  and  rollM  bis  haggard  ^ee  around : 
Then  said,  •  Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  recent  unhappy  me  1— DKTnBR. 
We  may  be  mdmiUed  hi  various  capacities;  we  are 
r«e«oed  only  as  guests,  Mends,  or  inmates.    Persona 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiariiy  or 
eonfldeoce  of  others ; 

The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast. 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  coaches  nat. 

Bbtobh. 
PenoBs  are  hospitably  reeeiwd  by  tboae  who  wish  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reeeptien  of  theh:  king 
Thither  to  come.— Hxltox. 
We  admU  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  reeeme  po- 
litely or  rudely.    Foreign  ambassadors  are  »timitt^  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  court.    It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admU  anv  one  into  our  society,  who 
B»y  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions ;  but 
stai  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  dimrace  on  our- 
selves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  oommu- 
Btty  should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regttlaUons :  whoever  is  received  Into  the  service  of  an- 
other shouldstudy  tomake  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  whining  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
"■'"^■™*   admittance  *■*•"  •*""  — * — ■ — '   -.--/_  " 


S3S 

MmiUamie  may  be  open  or  ezdodad ;  aeeeee  and 
^proaek  may  be  ftee  or  diflicult 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter ;  we  have  oc- 
esMlo  htm  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  aeeeee 
where  there  is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may  be  ad- 
mittance without  aeeeee.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admiUance  into  the  palaces  of  princes;  *  As 
my  pleasures  are  ahnost  wholly  confined  lo  those  of  the 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  have 
always  had  an  easv  and  familiar  admiUanee  to  the  fhir 
■ex.  --Stbblb.  The  favourites  of  princes  have  occms 
to  their  persons;  'Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy 
fhther,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  aL 
your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  aeeeee  ti 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.*— Stbblb. 

.aeeeee  and  admittance  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents;  appreaek  is  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  apfreack  of  an  army,  or  the  opfr»aek  of 

»T  Is  with  our  souls 

As  with  our  ^es,  that  after  a  long  darkness 

Are  dazBled  at  th»  approach  of  sudden  lighu 

AdmUtance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  fisuim 

lively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of  Tde« 

Into  the  mind. 

ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

ThMe  words  differ  according  to  the  difierent  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primiUvo  from  which  they  are  both 
derived :  the  former  being  taken  in  the  proper  senae 
or  faniihar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sense 
or  in  the  grave  style.  ^  ^^ 

The  adnitumee  to  publickplaces  of  entertainment  la 
?",.Prr''*'"'*^"'*'"**«'"  dlflfculi;  'Assurance  never 
failed  to  getaimttUnce  into  the  houses  of  the  greaL* 
^S?**V'.i.^'**  arfmM*tiwi  of  irregulariUes,  however 
trioing  in  the  commencement,  is  mosUy  attended  with 
■Jrious  consequences;  «The  gosnel  Kas  then  only  a 
ftee  admeetan  into  the  assent  of  the  understandliv. 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rigbtiy  disposed  wiiP 


2r.- — ,— Ti~-.—  ^^  ***«  genteelest  cireles:    the 
talent  for  aflbrding  amusement,  procures  a  peiaon  a 
good  receptien  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 
.   "^t   .  *PI^^  (o  unconsciotts  agenu  there  is  a  shni- 
tar  distinction  between  the«»  terms:  ideas  are  mimicted 
into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the  like : 
*There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admiUanee  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiariy  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them.*— LocKB.    Things  tirereceived  by  othen  In 
coosequeoce  of  their  adaptation  lo  each  other ; 
The  thln-lcav*d  arbute  hazel-grafts  rscftees, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dbysbn. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
(v.  To  admits  receive) ;  aeeeee,  from  accede  to  approach 
or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  Hberty  of  approaching ; 
apprvackj  from  s;p  or  ad  and  proximMe  nearest,  signifies 
coininf  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittanee  Into  a  place  or  a  society;  we 
have  aeeeee  to  a  person ;  and  make  aa  appreaek  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  thing. 

•  Glrand:  "  Amatire,  roeevoir.' 


mPEKVlOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INACCESSIBLE 
Awerot0iw,  ftom  the  Latin  tn,  per,  and  via,  skniflei 
nothavlng  n  way  through ;  Ti^ai^oA^noTtolbt 
named  through;  inaceeeeibU,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  tmperounu  when  the  trees,  branchea.  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  admiTS 
no  passage  at  all ;  -muuiw 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
.This  hoM  impervimu  to  the  sun  posMss'd. 

be  foUlSl.     *"''"^''  that  la  so  deep  that  It  canD«« 

But  lest  the  difliculty  of  paming  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
tn^aeeabU,  impervume,  let  us  try 
Advent'rotts  work.— Milton. 

^K?^.  ^  ■  mountain  Is  inaceeeeihh  the  summit  of 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whaiem ; 

aVvV^?^  ®".r***"u'  ft*  *»•'*»  '*'"•«•  ''ho  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid^^ 
This  macc«s«*i«  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dlspoSse^U 
He  trusted  to  have  seizM.- Miltoh. 
What  to  impervioua  ts  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  m 
p««a»l«  Is commonlv  so  only  for  a  time:    roads  m 
frequently  mpaeeabje  in  the  winter  that  are  p^eaSe 
in  the  summer,  while  a  thicket  to  impervieue  dfring  Ae 

S-^ilMl^^^'J"''*"^''  »■  ''»^«^^  said  only 
of  that  which  to  to  be  passed  by  living  creatures,  but 
mpereteuemoY  be  extended  lo  inanimate  objecU:  a 
wood  may  be  Mii/«rw4nc*  lo  the  rays  of  the  sunT 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Jlpproaeky\xk  French  approcker,  compound  of  w  m 

ad  and  proeke,  or  in  Latin  prepe  near,  signifies  to  coma 

near;  apprextmete,  compounded  of  aTand  prozimm 

to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  eith^  to  drew  uw 
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To  approMk  la  Intimnf  live  ooly ;  a  penoii  appr^^eku 
an  object ;  '  Lamba  piuli  at  tboM  thai  apprimek  then 
with  their  beads  before  the  first  buddlog  of  a  born  ap- 
poars.*— Addibor.  To  ^prwimMts  is  ooth  Inuwithre 
and  Intransitive ;  a  person  sfwrsxiaMtw  two  oUacM ; 
•Shakapeare  ORproxtsiotes  IM  remote  and  far.'— 

iOBNSON, 


To  apprpaek  denotes  simply  the  movtaig  of  an  object 
towards  another,  but  to  ^ppr»xtaia<«  denotes  the  na- 
dual  moving  of  two  ot^ects  towards  each  other:  that 


which  approaches  may  come  into  immediate  ooa- 
junction;  *  Comets,  In  their  approaeku  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  dlieases,  famines,  and 
other  such  liiie  judgementi  of  GodZ—DaaBAM.  But 
bodies  may  approziwiau  for  soma  time  befota  thay 
form  a  Junction,  or  may  never  form  a  Junction  ;  *  The 
9pproximati»iu  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  Uttle  stars 
I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  obserWitions  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.*— DaaH^if.  Ar>  equivo- 
cation approaekes  to  a  lie.  Mlads  approximate  by  long 
intercourse. 

TO  BOLD,  KEEP.  DETAIN,  BETATK. 

Hold^  in  Saxon  AmMsm,  Teutonlek  keiden ;  is  pro- 
baMy  connected  with  the  verb  to  have,  in  Latla  Aaiss, 
*c. ;  keep  in  all  probability  oomes  from  eapia  to  lay 
bold  of;  detain  and  retai»  both  come  f>om  the  Latin 
tmue  to  hold ;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  pai^ 
ticle  d«,  to  bold  fttan  another ;  the  seeoad,  by  virtue  of 
the  particle  rs,  sicnlfies  to  held  back  for  one*s  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  Ihnbs ;  to 
keep  Is  simply  to  have  1^  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
node  of  the  action  is  the  leading  Uea  in  the  signifl- 
cation  of  kold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  lead- 
tag  id«a  hi  the  word  keep :  we  may  keld  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment:  but  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  A^Mnv, 
ahhottgh  we  may  ke^  it  by  various  other  means :  we 
may  tliwefore  keld  without  keepings  and  we  may  keep 
without  kaldhtg.  A  servant  ketde  a  thing  In  his  hand 
A>r  it  to  be  seen,  bat  he  does  not  keep  It;  he  gives  it  to 
hb  master  who  puts  It  Into  his  pocket,  and  consa- 
•lueotly  Asept,  but  does  not  keid  it  A  thing  may  be 
ksU  In  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand;  in  the  former 
>»fe,  the  prasure  of  the  hand  is  an  essential  part  of 
Jie  action,  but  hi  the  latter  cate  it  Is  simply  a  conlin- 
pnt  part  of  the  action :  the  hand  ketdSf  but  the  person 

^liat  is  keU  is  fixed  hi  position,  but  what  Is  ke»t  Is 

left  looae  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 

Things  are  keld  by  hmnaa  beings  in  their  hands,  by 

bessis  In  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  In  their  beaks; 

things  are  k^t  by  hamaa  belncs  cither  abont  tlieir 

persons  or  in  tiielr  houses,  aBoormag  to  eoavcnicaee ; 

Pranee,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  In  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  held. 

^  SoaxsneAMB. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping:  the 
former  sonifies  keeping  back  what  beloncs  to  another ; 
the  latter  signifies  keying  a  k>ng  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  keld,  kepty  detained, 
or  retained:  when  he  Is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  bis 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
Md  by  Uie  officers  of  Justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape :  he  is  kept,  if  lie  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another :  as  a  roan  is  kept  in  prison  until  his 
Innocence  is  proved ;  or  a  child  Is  kept  at  school,  uotil 
be  has  finished  his  edueatioii:  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
WpC  away  from  any  place  to  which  be  is  going,  or 
fh>oi  any  person  to  whom  be  belongs:  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one  Is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  aneoding  to 
an  appointment:  a  person  is  retained,  who  Is  Aepe  for 
a  continuance  in  tlie  service,  the  (bvour,  or  the  power 
of  another ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  rstatasd 
while  others  are  dbinissed ; 

Too  late  it  was  for  satyr  to' be  toM, 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  keld. 

Sravsga. 
That  I  may  know  what  ke^t  yoa  here  with  me. 

DaTDBM. 

(fie  has  described  the  paaalon  of  Calypso,  and  the 
bideoent  advances  alia  made  to  detain  him  from  his 


country .'—Bboomb.  <  Having  the  addrcas  to  ntmm 
the  eonqaest  she  (Roxalana)  Iiad  made,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  his  (8olyman*s)  k>v«  withoat  asy  rival  fbr 
many  years.*— Robbbtson. 

These  words  bear  a  shnllar  analogy  to  each  other  la 
an  extended  appllcathm.  A  roonev-lender  halde  tlie 
property  of  otliers  in  pledge ;  the  idea  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  action  is  here  expreand  by  kald,  in  (flstine- 


tlon  Rom  keep,  which  Is  used  to  express  something  defi- 
nite and  permanent;  '  Assuredly  it  is  more  shame  ibra 
man  to  lose  that  which  be  koldetk,  than  to  ftil  in  getting 
tliat  which  he  ne/er  had.*— Haywabd.  The  money- 
lender keeps  the  ]  roperty  as  his  own,  if  the  borrower 
forlbtts  it  by  bfeacti  of  contract ; 

This  charge  I  ft«0p  until  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up.— Miltob. 
Wlien  a  peiaoD  purclmses  any  thing,  be  is  ezpeccsd  lo 
keep  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  pan  of  the  engagemeot  What  Is 
detatiMd  Is  k^t  either  oootrary  to  the  will,  or  wtthouc 
the  consent,  of  the  possessor :  when  thln^i  areaospeoMi 
to  be  stolen,  the  ofltoers  of  justice  have  the  light  of 
detaining  them  until  inquiry  he  IneHtuted ; 


Haste !  goddess,  haste !  the  flying  host  dettdn 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  n    '       " — 


What  Is  r«ained  is  continued  to  be  kept;  It  i  . . 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  drcmnstancea 
under  which  It  is  keat;  a  person  retains  his  seat  la  a 
coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  disagreeable;  or  a 
lady  retains  aome  of  tlie  articles  of  nmllnery,  whkh 
are  aent  fior  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest ; 
Let  me  retain 
The  DBBM,  and  all  th*  addition  to  a  king. 

Sbaxstbakb. 
An  are  used  in  a  moral  anpllcatfon  except  detain;  Ic 
this  case  they  are  marked  hv  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  is  said  to  kald  an  once,  by  which  simple  poa 
session  Is  hnplled;  he  may  held  k  for  a  kmgor  a  abort 
time,  at  the  will  of  othera,  or  by  his  own  will,  which 
are  not  marked :  he  keas  a  situation,  or  he  ke^s  bUk 
post,  by  which  bis  continuance  in  the  situation,  or  ai 
the  fiOst,  are  denoted :  he  retains  his  oflke,  by  which  is 
signliM  that  he  might  have  given  It  up,  or  loat  it,  haci 
he  noc  been  led  to  continue  In  it.  In  like  manner,  whh 
regard  to  one*s  sentiments,  feelings,  or  external  circum 
stances,  a  man  is  said  to  held  certain  opinions,  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  *It  Is  a  eei> 
tain  sign  of  a  wise  goveniment,  when  it  can  hold  mon*« 
hearts  by  hopes.*- Bacon.  A  peraon  keepe  his  opinions 
when  no  one  can  Induce  him  to  give  them  up;  *  The 
proof  la  best  When  men  keep  their  authoritv  towards 
their  children,  but  not  their  purse.*— Bacon,  nerelavu 
his  old  attachments,  notwltlwtaodlng  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  change  of  drcBmaianocs,  wMeh  have  intervened, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  to  wean  him ;  *  Ideas  are 
retained  by  ranovation  of  that  hnpressioB  which  time 
Is  always  wearing  away.*— Iobbson . 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POB8E8S. 

BaU  has  the  same  general  meaning  m  In  the  pre 
ceding  article ;  oeeupfM  Latin  ocempe,  m  00  and  capta 
to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  It  cannot  be 
held  by  othera ;  poesess.  In  Latin  pessidm,  or  patis  and 
eedea,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

WeAoMa  thing  ibra  long  or  ashorl  time;  w^aeempp 
It  for  a  permanence :  we  keld  It  for  ourselves  or  othen ; 
we  ocenp^  It  ooly  for  ouiaelvcs :  we  h/eld  it  for  varloua 
purposes ;  we  oceupf  onlyfor  the  purpose  of  con  vertiag 
It  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  peraon  may  held  an 
estate,  or,  which  Is  the  same  thing,  the  title  deeds  to  an 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  person's  benefit :  Imt  be 
eecupiee  an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  It  On  the 
other  hand,  to  oeei^y  Is  only  to  held  under  a  certain 
compact ;  but  to  poesess  is  to  hsld  as  one's  own.  The 
tenant  eeempies  the  fkrm  when  he  holds  It  by  a  certain 
lease,  and  euMvates  h  for  his  subsistence:  but  the 
landlord  possessee  the  fhrm  who  p0M«M«t  tlie  right  to 
let  It,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 
We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  esgle)  drives  them  from  his  fort  the  toweriBf 
seat. 

For  ages  of  his  empire  wMch  In  peace 

UiMtahi*d  bo  AsUs.*— Tboxsob 
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W«  oeeapff  dtber  by  foico  or  rifbl;  «ir  the  ticto  of 
ivciyicr*  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  ataould  U  be 
bad  accounted  In  a  country  peopled  tiiiii(y/— Eaubwh. 
Vieposaea*  only  by  rifht; 

Bui  DOW  the  AatlMr'd  yoQtt  tbelr  fimner  boondi 
Aident  dtadaio,  and  w«lihli«  oft  their  wlBfi, 
Demand  the  tntpoaaenigm  of  the  aky. 

Thohmw. 
Benoe  we  aay  fliiiiatiye|y,to  hold  a  person  te  eeieem 
or  eomeoipc,  to  aeemn  a  peraon'e  attention,  to  eeeiwir 
•  place,  iU.  or  to  ^MMM  one's  alBsetloQ ; 

I,  aa  a  fuaofer  to  ny  heart  and  OM, 

JMi  thee  ftom  tUe  Aw  ever.— flaAursAU. 

*Be  oraet  aaeert  taiahe  generatkm  before  that  flm 
tfehwe,  and  then  the  earth  eouM  not  receive  them,  but 
Ihe  InAnite  bodiee  of  nen  mast  oeewn  an  faidnite 
ipaee.'— BnnTLar. 

Of  lbrtune*s  Avour  lonf  pcua»i% 
He  WM  with  one  (kit  dausbter  only  hleaH'd. 

Drvsmi. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

BM  is  here,  as  In  the  fbrmer  article,  a  tenn  of  very 
fenerai  import;  to  n^perr.  from  nA  and  ^erto  to  carry, 
sif  uiiyiug  to  bear  the  wetoht  of  a  thing ;  aodtoeMw- 
tern,  ftom  the  French  Metnteiitr,  and  ue  Li  ' 
ahand,andtMM«tohoid,elgnifyiaflohold  ^ 

partteular  modse  of  hohUng. 

MM  and  emsrt  are  employed  In  the  proper  eease, 
mamtaiu  in  the  Improper  eenee.  TolMd  Is  a  term 
nnqnalMiHi  by  any  etrcumstanoe ;  we  may  AeU  a  thing 
te  any  dlivelkin.  Aeld  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked : 
eapyerC  is  aspeciee  of  halting  op ;  to  AeM  up,  however, 
ls«penBonalaet,orad|pBeteilbriof  theUidlvidual;  to 
superitmaybe  an  Indireet  and  a  pamlve  act ;  he  who 
Mia  any  tiling  np  keen  it  In  an  upright  poeture,  l»y  the 
exertion  of  his  strength ;  he  whoei^^ert*  a  thing  only 
bears  Its  weight,  or  suflers  it  to  rest  upon  " ' 
;lnaj 


s  or  voluntary  agents  can  kaU  up ; 
may  aiMort :  a  servant  kotda  up  a  child  that  it  may 
see;  a  pillar  «iqi^e«  a  building. 

Haldt  wemiom,  and  aupport  are  Ifkewiae  employed 
atiU  farther  In  a  moral  appHcatkni,  as  it  mpects  the 
diiftrent  opinions  andcircumalances  of  men ;  opinions 
are  kM  and  wiriwrsriirrf  as  ooe's  own ;  they  are  «ii^ 
perfsd  when  they  are  another's.  WeibMandaMriilem 
when  we  heUcve;  we  aufpaH  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted  and 


mwimtaintfi  at  a  fonner  time.  What  is  A«M  Is  AsM  by 
the  net  of  the  mind  within  one'e  self;  what  ismera- 
iemed  and  nmenedtsopenly  declared  to  be  Aeld.  To 
kaU  Bsarfcs  siniply  the  stale  of  one's  own  mind ;  *  It 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  Atther.  that  those 
wlilehMd  and  persuaded  prsesore  of  consciences  were 
eommonly  Intermced  therein  themselves  Ibr  their  own 
aads.*-— Baoor.  To  mmnUim  tndieatee  the  eflbrt 
wUeh  one  makes  to  Inform  othen  of  this  slate;  'If 
any  man  of  quality  will  suriwfam  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  Oloaeesler,  that  he  ts  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.*— BHAXSPBAan.  To  atipport  Indicates  the 
eflorta  which  one  makee  to  Jueiify  that  slate.  We 
A«W  an  opinion  only  as  II  reganii  ourselves;  weaunn- 
latfaand  nqipereitaaltregardiolhers;  that  b,  wemem- 
tsm  It  either  wHh  others,  for  others,  or  egainst  others: 
we  nqiMrC  it  In  an  eepeclal  manner  against  others:  we 
SMtnCwM  it  by  assertion ;  we  ei^iperf  it  by  argumenu 
Bad  prindpleiido  harm  only  to  the  Individual  when 
they  are  kaU  ;  they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom  our 
teflneaeeexlcnde  when  wesMtntem  them ;  th^  may  do 
hsnn  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  amf^art 
them.  Good  principles  need  only  be  haU,  or  at  moat 
sieiafMiarrf,  untem  where  ad  vermrlee  set  themselvee  ua 
aialnat  them,  and  rander  It  neeeemry  to  MMwret 
iBlldel  prindpleehava  been  Md  oecasloaaHy  by 
vUvals  in  aB  agea,  bnt  thev  were  never  sMmc< 
with  eo  moch  opennem  and  eUhmiery  at  any  time,  ae 
at  the  clooe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  ampparUra 
of  each  principles  were  to  he  found  In  every  tap-room. 
HaU  ie  applied  not  only  to  prinelplee  and  opinions, 
bat  also  to  seatimenla ;  mwAntmin  and  rappert  are  con- 
tae^eliher  to  abetmot  and  speculative  opbiions,  or  to 
iba  wboto  mind:  ws  Md  a  thing  dear  or  eheapt  we 
MdilinaMionence,orwe*e<dUBaemd,  ^AsChancer 


Or 

Is  the  fother  of  English  poetnr,  so  I  fts/d  bhn  in  the 
same  decree  of  veneration  as  the  Greeians  held  Homer, 
or  the  Bomaos  VligiL*— Drtdbn.  We  masiitatii  or 
mppert  truth  or  errour;  we  mamteM^an  tefloenoe  over 
ourselves,  or  sioialain  a  cause ; 

Whothenislkeel    The  wise,  who  weUaMmteoie 
An  empire  o*er  himself.— Faiacu. 
We  Mppert  our  rseolution  or  oar  minds ;  *  Nothing 
s«fipsr<  the  nandsof  the  guilty  ihNndroopI^.*— 


TO  HAVE,  P06SE88. 

JSTmM,  fai  German  Aoten,  Latin  Jkaftes,  not  hnprobaUy 
flrom  the  Hebrew  HSM  to  dsrire,  or  ^flM  he  loved, 
heeaoee  thoee  who  have  moet,  desire  most,  or  because 
amn  tove  worldly  possesstona  above  every  thing  else; 
poaaaaa  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  aril- 
ele;  teefllathe  general,  peessM  is  the  particular  term: 
beee  designates  Docircumetaoce  of  the  actkm ;  paaaaaa 
exmesses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  A«e«  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach ;  but  to  poaaaaa  is  to  hava  as  one's  own :  a 
derk  haa  the  money  which  be  has  fetched  for  his  em- 
ployer; the  latter  poaaeaaaa  the  money,  whkh  be  haa 
the  power  of  turulng  to  his  use.  To  hava  is  sometimee 
to  Aeve  the  right  to,  to  belong;  \o90aaaaa  ts  to  have  by 
one  and  at  one's  command:  a  denor  Acs  the  property 
which  he  has  aurvendered  to  Us  creditor;  bntbecannot 
be  said  to  poaaaaa  it,  heeauae  he  Aas  itnot  within  hie 
reach,  and  at  his  disposal:*  we  are  not  necessarily 
masters  of  that  which  we  hava;  although  we  always 
are  of  that  which  wtpaaaeaa  :  to  hava  is  sooietimee 
only  temporary ;  to  poaaaaa  is  mostly  permanent :  we 
have  money  which  we  are  perpetually  dlspoeing  of;  we 
poaaeaa  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  a 
person  haa  the  good  graces  of  ihoee  whom  he  pleases; 
hopoaaeaaea  thie  confidence  of  thoee  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stouteut  lieart  may  have  ooca- 
rional  alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  self-possession :  a 
husband  has  continual  torments  who  Is  poaaeaaed  by 
the  demon  of  Jealousy :  a  miser  ika«  goods  in  hiscoffen^ 
but  be  is  not  master  of  them ;  itufpaaaeaa  his  heart 
and  aflbctions:  we  have  tblngi  by  halves  when  wa 
share  them  with  others;  \9e  poaaaaa  them  only  when 
they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  e^ioy  them  nndl* 
videdly;  ^^' 

That  I  spent,  that  I  Jhad; 
That  1  gave,  that  I  have; 
That  I  left,  that  I  loeL 

EnTAPB  OH  A  Cbautabu  Hah 
A  hwer  Aasthe  aflbetlons  of  bis  mlstrem  by  whom  he 
is  beloved ;  he  poaaeaaaa  her  wliole  heart  when  she 
loves  bim  onlv :  one  Acs  an  Interest  fai  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  be  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
poaaeaaaa  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  *  The 
varlouo  obrjeds  that  eompoee  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  deligbt  our  senses;  and  as  h  is  this  atone 
that  makes  tliem  deeirable  to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  a 
man  may  be  said  naturally  tapoaaua  them  when  ha 
poaaaaaath  thoee  etijaymeota  which  th^  are  fitted  by 
aature  to  yield.'— BaaxButr. 


TO  LAY  OB  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH,  SEIZE. 
SNATCH,  6BABP,  GBIPB. 

To  icy  or  Icbe  AeU  ^  is  here  the  generick  expression : 
it  denotes  simply  gelling  bito  the  pnmamion,  which  la 
the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terme, 
which  diflbr  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  Is  performed.  To  eaUh  Is  to  ^  haU  of 
with  an  eflbrt  To  aaixe  is  to  Icy  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  amaXiih  is  to  Imr  A«ld  s/  by  a  sudden  and  vtolent 
erfibrt  One  Is  saM  to  ley  haid  at  that  on  wbkh  he 
places  hie  hand ;  be  takea  Add  •/  that  whieb  be  secures 
in  Ms  band.  We  Icy  A«ld  s/anv  tMna  when  we  see  It 
follhif ;  we  fcAs  hnU  af  any  thing  when  we  wish  to 
lift  if  up ;  '  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  com  slips  ont 
of  their  paws  when  they  (tlie  anU)  are  cllmbinf  up; 
they  tcAs  A*M  0/  it  a«Bia  when  they  can  find  it,  other- 
wise they  look  for  another.'— Anmsoii.  We  eauh  the 
thing  which 


attempta  to  escape ;  *  One  great  genlue 


>  Vide  Abbe  Giiaid:  »Avoir,poss4der 
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-Amiioif.   Wa 


often  emtekeg  tlie  flame  ftmn  anocbar.*- 
«AZ0  a  thing  whan  It  niakaa  reaiaianoa ; 

Furioua  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
iSni*d  by  the  ereat)  tb'  unhappj  wairiottr  drew. 

Pops. 
We  tnatek  that  which  wa  are  paitfcolariy  aftaid  of 
not  getting  ocherwiw ; 

The  hniuiT  barplea  fly, 
They  anatdk  the  meat,  dealing  all  they  find. 

DaTMW. 
A  penon,  who  b  (Uming,  lay*  Aald  •/  the  flrat  thing 
which  comei  in  hia  way ;  a  aide  peiaon  or  one  that 
wante  auppott  take*  Mi  of  anoCher'a  arm  in  wallcing ; 
varioue  artlAcee  are  employed  to  etUek  animals ;  the 
wild  bearta  of  the  foieM  tM0  their  prey  the  moment 
Ihey  oome  within  their  reach ;  it  la  therude  eport  of  a 
achoolboy  to  snauh  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  ia  not  wUling  to  let  go. 

To<ayA«Ma/litogetintheponenlon.  Togratp 
and  to^frv«aignl(y  to  have  or  keep  in  the  pomeirion: 
an  eagemem  Ui  keep  ornot  to  let  go  ia  ezpreaed  by 
that  ot  grm$fing; 

Like  a  mlaer  *mldat  hia  More, 
Who  gr€tf$  and  gr%ap»  *tiU  he  can  hold  no  more. 

DRYoaa. 
A  fearful  anzleqr  of  loting  and  an  eamat  dcahre  0( 
keeping  ia  aipreiaed  by  the  act  of  gripimg; 
They  m^c  their  oaka ;  and  every  paming  breaat 
b  raiflM  by  turns  with  hope,  by  tunia  wlQi  fear  deprem'd. 

DaTDBN. 

When  a  finished  man  Uuf*  koU  of  food,  he  groMitt  It, 
flxHo  a  Cfinvulslvp  kind  offear  lest  it  should  leave  nbn ; 
when  a  miser  tafs  Mi  9f  money  he  fMpe*  it  from 
the  love  he  beara  to  it;  and  the  Ibar  he  has  that  it  will 
be  taken  ftom  Um. 


OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from>the  dif- 
ferent acceputions  of  the  pruiittve  verb  oeamw:  the 
fbrrocr  being  used  to  express  the  sute  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possesiion  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
wlio  has  the  eecttpuncyot  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  It: 
*  As  tfccvpaney  aave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  M  agreed  on  all  hauda,  that  oeeupmmef 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
In  the  subsunce  of  the  earth  iisdf.*— Blackstoks. 
The  aecufotum  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  ot 
llttlK  aval),  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground ;  *  The  unhappv  consequences  of 
tills  tnmperainent  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  seca- 
paUon  seldom  outlives  lis  novelty .'—Cowpbr. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOB,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 
The  fMSsssor  has  the  full  power,  If  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  dtsnosal  over  the  ota^act  of  possesston ; 
*  I  am  convinced  that  a  poatick  talent  la  a  blessing  to 
ItM  poMsesser.' — Srwaro.    T\MproprUtor  and  owmm- 
has  tlm  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  Ewt  not  always  the 
power  of  Immediate  dIsposaL    The  proprUtor  and  the 
a  vn«r  are  the  same  in  dgniOeatioo,  though  not  in  ap- 
plication ;  the  first  term  being  used  principally  In  re- 
gard to  matters  of  importance ;  the  latter  on  famlUar 
occasions:  the  wrvprietm'  of  an  estate  is  a  moia  suita- 
ble expre«lon  than  the  swasr  of  an  estate ; 
Death !  tnaxpr0pri$tvr  of  all !  *T  Is  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  staak 

YOUHO. 

The  owner  of  a  book  la  a  more  becoming  cxpiession 
than  the  prpfrutor;  *One  cause  of  the  inaumcieney 
of  riches  (to  produce  hapolnesi)  Is,  that  tbcnr  very 
asldmn  make  their  swmsr  rkh.'~JoBRsoif .  The  pot- 
ac990r  and  the  sM«l«r  are  commonly  the  same  neiaoo, 
'  n  which  are  subject  to 


when  those  things  are  in  ^ 
Msouian ;  but  the  ( 

of 


lestkm  which  are  subieet  to 

are  otberwiae  so  dlflbrent 

their  original  meaning,  that  tb^can  aeaicely  admit 

. .  Gomparlaon :  the  pMssssar  of  a  booae  is  naturally 

toe  nuuur  of  the  hooaa ;  and,  bi  general,  whatever  a 

n  M»«Ms«t,  that  he  has  in  bis  power,  and  Is  oonao- 

iiuy  sMstsr  of;  but  we  nay  have,  legally,  the  right 


ofpf9»0»tmf  a  tbfaig,  over  which  we  have  aetnaQy 
power  of  control:  in  this  caae,  we  are  nominal*- 
««««er,  but  virtually  not  moMttr,    A  minor,  dr 
person,  may  be  both  p^settor  and  propruttr  ot 
over  which  be  has  no  ciNiurQl ;  a  man  la,  tberefen 
the  other  hand,  appropriately  denoosiai 
not  p»g9$»90r  ot  bia  acoona ; 
There,  Ctoaar,  grac'd  with  both  Minenraa,  shone, 
-,  the  wond*a  great  aMsfer,  and  bia  mm. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

The  Idea  of  exerting  one's  aelf  to  keep  an  object  (Voai 

lUna  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 

her  la  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.    Tosas- 

(aia,  fVom  the  Latin  muCms»,  i.e.  ntt  or  smb  and  Umm 

to  hold,  signifying  lo  hold  ftom  underneath ; 


port^  from  tub  and  ports  \o  bear,  signifying  to  bear 
fVom  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
we  bear  the  weighs  of  something  pressing  upon  us; 


SMtntatn  (v.  TV  mssert)  is  active,  and  implies  that  wn 
exert  ouibelvea  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
We  MuUm  a  load ;  we  mpport  a  burden ;  we  mmimr 
(am  a  contest    The  principal  diflkulty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  nstaiu  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  be  wMd 
The  heavy  falchk>n.  or  »%$tnm  the  shield, 
0*erwhelm*d  with  daita.— Drtdrn. 
A  s(4dler  has  not  merdy  to  support  the  weight  of  Us 
arms,  but  to  mattUmin  his  post;  *  Let  this  support  and 
comlort  you,  that  you  are  tlie  fether  of  len  children, 
amona  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  soul  of  love 
and  obedience.*— Lyttlbtom.    What  Is  ousuimsi  ts 


oAeo  temporary ;  what  Is  supportsA  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  loss  or  an  Injury  is  «iMC«in«d;  pain,  distress 
and  misfortunes,  are  smpporisd:  maiwCem,  on  the 
otiier  band,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  mosmtoimei; 
As  oompasB*d  with  a  wood  of  spears  around. 
The  lordly  lion  still  moMntoxns  his  ground. 
Bo  Turnus  fares.— Drtobk. 
We  must  sustoin  a  ktss  with  treaquillity ;  we  nin# 
smaport  an  afllictlon  with  equanimity ;  we  must  taem- 
Uun  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduoL 


STAPF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  stag  in  the  literal  aeaae  («.  St^)  comes  stag 
In  the  figurative  applkatlon :  >chy  thing  may  be  do* 
nominated  a  stuff  which  hoUs  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  suf,  particularly  as  It  reapecu  persons ;  bread  is 
said  lu  be  the  stag  ot  life ;  one  peraon  may  serve  as 
a  sug  to  another.  The  siaff  serves  In  a  state  of 
motion;  *  Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  the  Intolerable  anxiety  I  well  undeniaad 
to  wait  Inseparably  upon  that  st^g  of  going  about  be- 


guilefully  to  supplant  any  man.'— Lord  Wkmtwortb. 
The  strnffVoA  prop  are  employed  fbr  objects  In  a  siaia 
of  rest :  the  stay  makes  a  thing  staff  for  the  time  beings 


and  thlngB : 


It  keeps  It  A'om  falling ;  It  is  equally  applied  to 

fcybea 

body  re 

Bgalnst 
building,  serve  the  porpooe 
repair.    For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female'a 


we  may  be  a  stoy  to  a  person  who  is  fkli. 
_  "'    body  rest  against  u  .  '    '' 
manlier  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores  i 


ing  by  letting  his  body  rest  against  us;  in  the  same 

'       I  wall,  and  shores  against  a 

of  a  slay,  while  it  Is  under 


drem  iHilch  serves  as  a  «(ay  to  the  body  is  denoml- 
'  riays  ;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perma- 
;  every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests  ia  • 
^  .^  ,  whatever  tberelbre  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  sUte,  may  be  set  upon 
props ;  between  the  sloip  and  the  prop  there  is  tbia 
obvkNis  distinction,  that  as  the  sl^does  not  receivin 
the  whole  weight,  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  ol^feet ;  hot  the  propy  Ibr  a  con- 
trary reaaon.  18  put  upricht  underneath  the  object  ao  aa 
to  reoelva  the  weight  dtreetly:  ilw  derivation  of  this 
prsp,  from  toe  Dutch  propfs  a  plug, 
an  pfrsmfsn  a  oorfc,  does  not  seem  to 
very  dearif  Rir  Ita  present  use  In  Boglisb. 

Staiif  wodprop  may  be  flforatlTely  extended  In  tlieir 
appHeatkm  with  the  same  distineUon  in  their  aenae ;  a 
crosi  of  bread  may  aervaaa  a  «t«y  to  the  stomach; 
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If  hops  |ireearknn»  and  of  thlngi  when  galB*d 
Of  llille  monient,  and  u  litUe  «iaf , 
Can  iweeten  tolls  and  danfera  Inin  Jojrit 
When  ilien  that  hope  which  ooihing  can  defeat  1 

Youaa. 

A  peiaoo*!  moneir  mav  serve  as  a  jmop  ft>r  the  credit 
»f  another.    Sv^pcrt  n  altogether  taken  In  the  moral 
and  abstract  sense :  whatever  n^oru^  that  is,  bears 
the  wel{:ht  of  an  object,  is  a  sttp^erc,  whether  in  a  aute 
of  motion  like  a  stq^,  or  In  a  stitc  of  rest  like  a  sUm; 
whether  to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  ttmg^  or  alto- 
gether like  a  vrsp.  it  is  still  a  mfp&rt :  but  the  term  Is 
iikewi*e  employed  on  all  oecnsionB  tn  which  the  other 
terms  are  not  admissible.    Whatever  npporu  exist' 
enoe,  whether  directly  or  Indlrectiv,  is  a  rvpport: 
food  if  the  tmnort  of  the  animal  body ;  labour  or  any 
particuiar  employment  Is  likewiie  one^s  gmnort^  or  the 
ttidirect  means  of  gaining  tlie  tttpfwrt;  nope  is  the 
support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying  cireum- 
fitaiiccs;  rriigion,as  the  foundation  of  all  oor  hopes, 
fa  the  best  and  surett  si^ori  under  affliction ; 
Whatever  thy  many  Angers  can  entwine. 
Proves  thy  mpp^rt  and  all  its  strength  is  thine, 
Tiio*  nature  gave  not  l^s.  It  gave  thee  hands, 
By  which  ibfprtpt  thy  prouwur  cedar  utands. 

DannAM. 

BTAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH 

Staffs  in  Low  German  ttaf^  &c.,  in  Latin  wtiptty  in 
Greek  ^v^,  comes  fVom  $4^  tUpe  to  fix ;  sCicifc  signi- 
fies thai  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground ;  crstcA,  as 
chained  fi-om  ctms.  Is  a  «tm^  or  gtiek  which  has  a 
ao»«  bar  at  the  top. 

The  niHng  idea  In  a  ttaff  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixcdneas;  It  Is  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  wHck  Is  that  of  sharpness  with  whkh  it  can 
penetrate,  it  b  uaed  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  the  ruling  idea  m  the  erutek  is  its  form,  which 
feerves  the  speclflck  purpoae  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ntrm ;  a  wtaff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  *Uek  may  be 
large ;  a  eruUk  b  in  size  more  of  a  tUff  than  a  com- 
mon tiieM. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  BUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 
SUSTENANCE. 
The  means  of  Uni$tg  or  supporting  life  b  the  idea 
conflKMi  to  all  these  terms,  which  varv  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  inaividual  ami  the  naiure  of 
the  object  whkh  constitutes  tlie  means:  the  livdihMd 
b  the  thing  sought  after  by  the  day ;  a  labourer  earns 
%.livtlik»0d  by  the  sweat  6f  bis  brow:  Ining  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  lens  severe  etforts  than 
the  two  former ;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  living  by 
keepirw  shops;  artbu  procure  a  lirittg  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents ;  '  A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
lo  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
Maspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts ; 
*t  w  the  very  profe«ion  and  hvelikood  of  such  people, 
getting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
e  to  forfeit  their  lives.'— Sooth. 


A  tnbMtence 

b  obtained  by  irregular  edS)rts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  mbtitltnee :  *  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  sntnsUnce  are  not  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  hb  children.'— 
SooTB-  JtfistnfcMms*,  support,  and  austenancs^  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  gains  by  one*s  own  efibrts,  but  by  the 
efibrfsof  otiiers:  the  stotfatmsacs  b  that  which  b  per- 
manent ;  tt  supplies  the  ptace  of  a  living :  the  support 
may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object  of  most 
pubiick  charities  b  to  afibrd  a  maintenance  to  such  as 
cannot  obtain  a  UvotAood  or  It'rtv  (^  themselves ; 
'The  Jews,  In  Babvkinb,  honoured  Hyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  waintenanee  suitable 
thereto.'— PaiAKAtJX.  It  b  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support^  hi  time  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  sll 
who  are  legal  parishioners;  'If  it  be  a  curse  to  be 
Ibread  to  toil  for  the  necessary  oupport  of  Ilf «^  how 
dc«s  be  heighten  the  curse  who  tolb  for  superfluities.' 
I.  The  sMiatsnMics  and  oupport  are  always 
;  hot  f  he  ouslomaites  b  that  which  b  taken  or 
'  the  fonner  comprehendi  the  means  of  ob- 


taining food  X  the  ouotonmua  coiupfabends  that  whkk 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  food; 
*  Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  lo  a  promise  for  hb 
oupport  and  suoteuoues  whieh  none  have  ever  mbsed 
of  who  eome  up  to  the  coDdltloos  of  It.'— Sotm. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 
Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  1^ 
which  one  lives;  fr«mlce,  from  bonsfadOf  slgnlfiea 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  the  former  is  applU 
cable  to  any  sltuatton  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
mource  which  a  parish  aflbros  to  the  clergyman ;  the 
latter  b  applicable  to  no  other  object:  we  speak  of  the 
Uving  as  a  resource  Immediately  derived  fyom  the 
pari^hi  in  distinction  fVom  a  curacy,  which  b  derived 
from  an  individual;  'in  consequence  of  the  Pope*s 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.* — Blackstokb.  Wc  speak  of  a 
benejko  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  It  b  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  law:  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  ben^fUso,  although  not  vtcs 
voroi; '  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donatk)ns,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
hon^fieia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as  constitution,  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  soub  of  a  parish  thence 
came  to  be  denominated  a  ^si^flcs.'— Blackstomb. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Ps,  with  Its  Infletttons,  b  to  be  Uaced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  rp 
the  name  of  God,  and  KIH  ^  **•  From  the  derivmion 
of  oxisty  as  given  under  the  article  To  Exists  Lioo^ 
arises  the  dbiinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To 
bs  b  applicable  either  to  the  ^identa  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  or  things  theimelves ;  to  svist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  ar- 
rangeoieot,  of  movement,  and  of  every  difiTerent  re- 
lation, whether  real,  ideal,  or  aualiflcailve,  that  they 
are ;  '  He  does  not  understand  eitlier  vbe  or  virtue  who 
will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of  morality  Is 
a  wayward  uneasy  Aetn^.*— Stkblb.  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  ol  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  sxist ;  '  When  the  soul  Is  fVeed  fl-om  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  nwts.*— Huobks  Arraa  Xbno- 
PBOB.  Man  is  man,  and  will  bo  man  under  ail  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  lift :  he  extoto  under  every 
known  climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  In  the  at« 
mosphere. 

Being  and  existones  as  nouns  have  thb  farther  db* 
tinction,  that  the  former  b  employed  not  only  to  de« 
signate  the  abstract  state  of  botng^  but  b  metaphorl  • 
cany  empkiyed  for  the  sensible  objectthat  is ;  the  latter 
is  confined  oUogeilier  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we 
speak  of  human  beings ;  beings  animate  or  hianhnatei 
the  Supreme  Being :  but  the  oxisteneo  of  a  G<id ;  ex- 
istones i^  innumerable  worlds;  the  exiotonee  of  evil. 
Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifibently  empkiyed  for 
extstenety  particulaiiy  in  the  grave  style ;  when  speak 
ing  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  ciur 
frail  being;  and  when  qualified  in  a  compound  form  b 
preferable,  as  our  well-being. 

Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  sub^  signifying  for  a  time,  It  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existenee.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty; 
that  which  subsisU  depends  for  iu  enotoneo  upon  tha 
chances  and  changes  of  thb  mortal  life ; 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  mel  where  suboiHJ 

MTlton. 
To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  ftetaif 
or  exioOng;  to  ouboist  eonveys  the  accessory  ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Han  existo 
whHe  the  vital  or  spirttual  part  of  him  remains ;  he 
oubsioU  by  what  be  obtaina  to  support  lift.  Frbnd- 
ships  exist  In  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  selfishness ;  but  It  cannot  oukoiot  for  any  lengtii  of 
thne  between  Indivlduab  In  whom  thb  base  temper 
prevails. 

•Vide Abbe Glrard:  »Btre  aibter 
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TO  BE,  BECOMfi,  6ROV7. 


Be  (©.  To  >•,  aritt);  »mmm  >lnifi«  *»  ««•  to  J«, 
thai  is,  to  ^  la  eouras  of  tins ;  #tv«  ii,  In  all  probabiUty , 
chafed  from  tbo  Laiin  owi,  porfiwt  of  ctmm  to  in- 
crcBto  or  inow* 

fi*  (o.  To  »«,  «fwO  ta  |W*tlT« ;  »«swM,  that  to  10  cwM 
to6«,  or  to  *«  In  couna  of  dm*  la  relative :  a  permn  tt 
what  he  w  without  rogard  to  what  he  w«« ;  he  beeamet 
that  wMch  he  ««•  not  hefore; 

To»f  ormotto^e?  that  Ifltheoueitloii. 

0HAK«PaAKt. 

We  judge  of  a  maa  hf  what  he  £•,  hot  we  eaaaot 
jQdnofhlm  by  what  he  will  become:  JhiMjeta  he  m 
liSoral  and  ln«ligio«i^  hut  by  the  force  of  retlectkm 
may  teeom  the  ooatiary  In  nno^ 


To  k.c«««  Inriudea  no  Idea  of  the  mode*  dicum- 

•tance  of  becoming;  to  jt»»  »• »«  *«*^  "  «^i 
procem:  a  man  may  *e«wiM  a  good  man  ft«">  a^^J^T 
ooe,  In  conMquenoe  of  a  luddeB  action  on  hia  mind ; 
but  he  /«NMin  wladom  and  virtue  by  meanaof  an  Ui- 
eTn  knowledge  and  experience 


TO  DELITEB,  BEflCfJE,  0AVB. 

To iMtver.lD  French  drftrrw, compounded  of '•>■' 
livrer,  in  Latin  libero,  rignlfles  llteiaUy  to  make  ftee; 
to  mcMy  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  mmww*, 
and  indirectly  fhwi  the  Latin  re  and  cwro  to  rmvng- 
nlflea  to  mn  to  a  peraon'i  airfrtanoe  In  Uie  moBmai  01 

diflkulty;  to  #aM  is  to  make  MLfe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  fVom  danger  »  eooi' 
mon  to  Uieie  termat  but  delioer  and  rwcM  aignify 
raUief  tiw  taking  from,  #«w  the  keeping  from  danger : 
r  anTfMeiM  fiomUieeviltiiatIa;  we  •«*« 


from evila tiial may  be, aa  wdl aa from th«elhal art 
DeU^et  and  vwcm  do  not  oonvey  any  Idea  of  the 
meana  by  which  Uie  end  is  produced;  •mwoommon^ 
Includes  tiie  Ideaof  someauperlouiagewCT:  amy  may 
bed«Uv«r«dor  «M»ad  by  any  person  wWiooidlaluie- 
tlon ;  he  to  commonly  samd  bj  *  iuperloar. 

i>eiiwr  la  an  unqualified  term.  It  la  applfcahle  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  spedea  of  evU ;  »  r««»«  la 

'  I ^r  j^.^_^^    namalw    AAhigmma  from  tUe 


every  moae  oi  \an  acuon  w  .iiw-w- ^. «»- 1  "i^ZTm 
a  speciea  of  deUverimg,  "•"•'y^l'^'Sf?^  f '^JJ; 
power  of  another:  lo  •«••  Is  applicable  to  ttie  awajea 
possible  evils :  a  person  may  be  delwered  from  a  burden, 

^^    - S^ftom  disease,  or  from  danger  bv 

our  greatest  f^ara  and  troubka 
Brta  hy  reposing  ourselves  upon  Q 
his  support  and  def^vcroiies '— T 
mer  is  rss cued  from  the  handa  of 


Authofa,  Uke  coins, /nrio  dear,  aa  they  r'W'pjJ^ 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exiet,  tai  French  «etsC«r,  Latin  exiato,  comDOunded 
of  «  or  »  and  eisto,  signifies  to  place  or  •«f««  JT  ««^f 
or  of  itaelf;  live,  tiirough  Uie  medium  of  tiie  Saxon 
mbtMy  and  tiie  oUier  northern  dialects,  comes  In  all 
probabUlty  from  tiie  9bbrew  :jh  the  heart,  which  Is 
the  seat  of  animal  life. 

J^uunce  h  the  property  of  all  tilings  bi  tiie  urf- 
▼erse;  life,  which  is  tiie  inherent  power  of  mouon.  Is 
tiie  particular  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Beina  to  some  parta  only  of  his  creation :  extet^  tiiere- 
fore.ls the  genJral,  and  Uve  tiie  apeclfick,  term:  what- 
ever Ihee'exieu  according  to  a  certain  mode:  but 
many  tilings  exiet  witiioul  ttvtng:  when  we  virlsh  to 
ueak  of  iSngi  in  tiielr  moot  abstract  relauon,  we  say 

they  exiet; 

Can  any  now  remamber  or  leiato 
How  he  anslsd  in  an  embryo  Mate  t-Jawma. 
When  we  wish  to  charactertae  the  f^roijiii  exietmte 
we  say  tiiey  liw; '  Deatii  to  such  a  man  Is  ratiier  tobe 
tookedupoh  as  the  period  of  hie  mortellty,tiian  tiie  end 

B«»£i«ee.  In  hs  p>per  sense,  is  tto  attribute  wW^^^ 
we  eomroonlyascrifc  to  tiie  Divine  Belnfcwid  it  Is  that 
which  Is  Immediately  communicable  by  himself;  l^e 
Is  tiiat  mode  of  existence  which  he  has  wade  to  be  com- 
mwiicable  by  otiier  objects  besldea  himself:  «xwe««« 
Is  taken  only  ta  lia  strict  and  V^'P^'^^J^S^V';;^ 
of  allits attributtaand  appendbgea ;  hut J<f9  *"rew»nted 
in  connexion  wltii  the  means  by  which  k  is  euppo™, 
ta  animal  life,  or  vegeteble  life.  In  "ke  awnnWiJiS 
•peaking  of  splrttual  objectt,  sxisC  reteloa «»  "J*"^ 
sense,  and  Uw  ta  employed  to  denote  an  active  prtb- 
ciple :  anlraoeliles  should  never  exut  In  tiie  mind ,  and 
every  thing  which  to  ealcuUitcd  to  keep  Oiem  elwe 
should  be  kept  at  a  dktanee. 

TO  OUTLIVE,  BUEVIVE. 

To  Mttl/vfl  is  literally  to  live  out  tiie  life  of  anotiier.  to 
live  longer :  to  enrvive^  In  French  »«rrt»re,  is  to  live 
after :  the  fonner  to  employed  to  express  tiie  comparison 
between  two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  piottmted  ex- 
totem-^  beyond  any  given  term:  one  penon  to  said  pro- 
Srty  to aatltrisnotKerwhoente^  H*'."?  J^l  '^^ 
speak  of  surviving  persoasor  thtags,  in  an  Indefinite  or 
Smualified  manmjr:  It  is  not  a  peculiar  blessjng  to 
outlive  all  our  nearest  relatives  »"*»  Wends;  '  A  man 
never  outUvee  bis  conscience,  and  that  fbr  tbto  cause 
only,  he  cannot  s««*w  hiraseift'-BouTH.  No  man 
can  be  happy  in  enrvning  Ms  honour;  »Of  so  ywrt,  so 
testing,  so  fttrefvnv  an  extent  to  tiie  malignity  of  a 
great  gulU  •— floimi. 


from  an  oppresskm,  from  dtoease,  or  firom  danger  fay 
any  means;  Un  our  greatest  ffeara  and  troubtea  we 
may  ease  our  hearta  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  Jonfldence  of  hto  support  and  **»«-««««j:J»- 
LonoH.  Aprtooner  toreetmed  from  titehandaof  an 
enemy; 
My  household  gods,  eompuAma  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  rssoi^d  from  our  Ibea.— DaTMK. 
A  peiaoo  to  savMl  from  deatruetion ; 

Now  shameflil  flight  akioe  can  saw  tiie  ho*, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  gkiry  loM.— Popt. 
'  He  who  ftaretii  God  and  worketh  rightfiousneas,  and 
peraevem  in  tiie  (Utii  and  duties  of  our  iiUgloo.  shaU 
certainly  be  «as««<.*— Bo«uu. 

DELIYEBANCE,  DEUVEBY, 

Are  drawn  from  tiie  same  verb  (s.  Te  deliver)  to  a 
presa  Ite  dlflbreni  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  the 
former  denotes  the  teklngof  aomelhing  from  one  a  self  * 
tiie  latter Impliea  giving soroetiiingto  »notiier. 

To  wtah  for  a  deltvemee  from  thai  wUoh  to  hurtful 
or  painful  to  toaccrtain  extent  JuatiflaUe; 
Whate*er  befhito  your  Uft  riiall  be  my  eaie, 
One  deatii,  or  one  d«ltosr«ies>  we  will  ahaire. 

Dnam* 

The  careftrt  deUverf  of  property  Into  tin  hands  of  tiie 
owner  will  be  the  first  olject  of  concern  vrfth  a  fkhhful 
agent;  *Wlth  our  Baxon  ancestors  the  de/t'very  of  a 
turf  was  a  neceaiary  solemnity  to  estabUah  the  con- 
veyance of  faUBdS.*~BLACKSTUini. 

TO  FBEB,  SET  FBEE,  DBLITEB,  LmEBATE 
To  free  to  properly  to  make  /res,  In  distinction  fttim 
ea  free :  the  first  is  employed  In  what  concerns  our 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  another. 
A  roan  frMS  himself  from  an  engagement;  he  eete 
anotiier  free  from  hto  engagement:  we  fires  ot  est 
ouiseh^/ye«,  from  that  which  has  been  Imposed  upon 
us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstences ;  we  are  delivered 
or  liberated  from  tiiat  which  othcis  have  imposed  upon 
us ;  tiie  former  from  evita  in  general,  the  latter  fifom 
the  evU  of  confinement.  I  f^ee  royself  from  a  burden ; 
I  »rt  my  own  slave /Vw  from  Ms  shvery;  I  deilMt- 
another  miln*s  slave  from  a  stete  of  bondage ;  I  ItberaU 
a  man  flnom  prtoon.  A  maa  fi-eee  an  estate  from  rent, 
service,  taxes,  and  an  Incumbrances;  a  klngsrf*  hip 
subjects  free  firom  eertahi  fanposta  or  tribute,  he  ds- 
livere  tiiem  from  a  (breign  yoke,  or  he  libsratee  loose 
who  have  been  taken  In  war.  We  free  cluier  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  method; 
we  eel  fHe  by  an  act  of  autiiority ;  we  defvesr  or 
Uberau  by  active  measures  and  physical  strength. 
A  man  freee  himself  ftx>m  Impertinence  by  es- 
caping the  company  of  the  Impertinent;  he  ssCs 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  assuring  them 
of  hto  protection;  he  deUvere  them  out  of  a  PfnIODa 
situation  by  hto  presence  of  mind.  A  country  to  fi-eed 
from  the  hontmrs  of  a  revolution  by  the 


n  hr  I 
n;  in 


ceonclto  of  a  determined  statesman;  In  thto  ^, , 

was  England  freed  fimn  a  otmnterpsrt  of  tiM  Franeh 
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levolutionlvUievigooroftbagoverammit;  aeoantiy 
la  #«t  JVm  from  the  exactions  and  bardablpi  of  uaurpa- 
Uon  aiid  tTraony  bv  tbe  mild  iofluence  of  catablkiied 
goveromeot:  in  this  manner  la  Europe  Ml /r«e  from 
tbe  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  hf  Its  anelent 
niiera.  A  country  b  deUvtred  ficom  the  naap  and 
opprewlon  of  tbe  Invader;  in  tbla  manner  baa  Spain 
been  delivered^  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  an  illus- 
trious Britisb  general  as  tbe  bead  of  a  band  of  Britiab 

When  applied  In  a  moral  aenae  /We  ii  applied  to  abi, 
or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

-      ,.    .  Shethen 

Sent  Iria  down  to  /We  heriVom  tbestrilte 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Drtdbii. 
«K  free  is  employed  for  tte«^  obligation,  and  respon- 


When  beav*n  would  kindly  eet  n»  free^ 
And  eanh*8  enchantment  end ; 

It  takes  the  most  effectnal  means, 
And  robe  us  of  a  ftiend.— Youita. 
Deliver  is  emnloyed  for  external  circumstances ;  'How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  detiveramee  from 
Darnley^s  caprices,  she  bad  good  reasons  for  reieciing 
the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  it/ 
~-RoBBaTSON.  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  freee  us  from 
the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  fc^  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  atoning  grace ;  but  he  does  not  eet  us 
fru  from  any  of  our  mural  obligations  or  moral  re- 
iponsiUliipr  as  free  agents ;  as  our  Preserver  he  deli- 
wr»  us  from  dangen  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  la  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and 
aeoUments.  In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
dkpraise,  and  liberal  thai  of  commendation.  To  be 
free,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  laberal  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  ctown  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  U  away  to  please 
Ms  humour,  or  gratiQr  his  appetite;  but  the  nobleman 
and  tbe  wise  man  wUI  be  Uberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
fn  encouraging  industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  prosperny,  and  im- 
provement of  his  country.  A  man  who  is  free  in  his 
sentiments  thinks  as  he  pleaaes ;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
Ibinks  according  to  tbe  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Tbe 
/T«»-thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  de- 
spises tbe  ofMnions  of  others ;  the  Uberal-muiAcd  thinks 
uodeslly  on  bis  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
upon  tbe  wisdom  of  othen. 

The  /V'sethlnker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  ooooeptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads ; 
*Tbe  yWetbinkers  plead  very  bard  to  think  ft-eelm: 
they  have  it;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  It?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
Just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
—Be  SKKLBT.  *  Their  pretensions  to  be  /Veethinkers  is 
DO  other  than  rakes  bave  to  be  /rcdlvers,  and  savages 
to  be  /resmen.*— Anmsoir.  The  2ifr«ra/-minded  is 
anxioas  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  tbe  thinking  worid  In  all  ages  to  contribute  to  tbe 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
fik>  amply,  and  with  bands  so  Uberal, 
Tbou  hast  provided  all  things— Miltoh. 
Tbe  desire  of  knowledoe  discovert  a  liberal  mind.*— 
Blaib.    With  tbe  /raethlnker  nothing  is  good  that  la 
old  or  ealabllabed ;  with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is 
|ood  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Hen  of  tlie  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  most  firee  In  their  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  men  lb)s  sae  abounds  abr^e  all  others ;  such  men 
are  exceedinaly  anxious  to  u»urp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
themselves;  out  tbe  good  sense  of  mankind  wili  pre- 
vail against  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
■one  bat  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  Judge- 
ments, extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  teems  as  V  freedom  of  thonght  was  that  aberra- 
doo  of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
T  -up-mxit'on  and  bigotry ;  and  that  Uheralitf  is  the 
aappy  ne^um.  The  /reetbinker  holds  nothing  sacred, 


and  is  attached  to  notblng  but  bis  own  conceits ;  tba 
supentitious  man  holds  too  many  ihingi  sacred,  and  la 
attached  to  everv  thing  that  favours  this  bent  of  bis 
mind.  A  /rectbinker  accommodates  his  dudes  to  i% 
Inclinations:  be  denies  bis  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  senU 
ment.  A  man  ot  free  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality ;  the 
superrtltious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  bla 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  tiie  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberality  are  opposed 
to  each  otiier,  not  in  regard  to  what  Uiey  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  his 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object;  tbe  Uberdl 
man  directs  bis  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directiy  interfere  with  his  belief.  It  is  possible  for  tin 
bigoted  and  the  Uberal  roan  to  have  the  same  ftitb ; 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  oi^t  and  tendency, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  bis  rational  powen, 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  from  Uie  above,  that  the 
.^i0ediinker,  tiie  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  ai« 
alike  the  o&prlng  of  ignorance ;  and  that  UberaUtg 
la  tbe  handmaid  of  science,  and  tbe  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  ail  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  tbinkbig  Is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  tbe  pride  of  tba 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  tiie  imagination.  In  supe^ 
stition  wc  sometimes  see  Uie  anxiety  of  a  well-dbposed 
mind  to  discharge  its  conscience :  with  bigotry  we  often 
see  associated  tbe  mild  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity;  but  in  tbe  /recOiinker  we  only  see  tbe 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from  all  tba 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  aad  disengaged  froBi 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement:  in  such  a  man 
tbe  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposition  become 
corrupted,  and  the  evil  buiuours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAS. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respeoCs  tbe 
words,  aolons,  and  sentiments  (v.  Free) ;  in  tite  pre- 
sent case  It  is  coupled  with  familiarity^  inasmuch  m 
tbey  respect  tiie  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  ia 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  tbe  con 
stralnu  which  tiie  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose ;  lo  be  famiUar  ia  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
famiUar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  fatully. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  m  unexcep- 
tionaUe;  but  freedom  is  that  which  Is  in  general 
totally  unauthorized;  famiUarity  sometimes  sbeltom 
itself  under  tiio  sanction  of  king,  close,  and  friendly 
Intercourse. 

Frad  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  thaa 
famUiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  be  is  famiUar  towards  him  only 
in  bis  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  is  A»«  ktoks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  be  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  aaodiar 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  la 
free  will  take  poasession  of  another  man's  bouae  or 
room  ia  bis  absence,  and  wlQ  make  use  of  bis  nama 
or  bis  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience ;  hie  freedom 
always  turus  upon  tiiat  which  contribofes  to  bis  owa 
indulgence;  'Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  hito  a  great  laughter.'— 
Hakbwbll.  a  man  who  Is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  bold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  ei^y  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercoaiae ;  bis  famiUmrity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase  bis  own  Im- 
portanee ;  '  Kalandar  straight  thought  he  saw  bis  nisee 
Paittaenia,  and  was  about  In  such  famiUm-  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her;  but  she  in  grave  and  bonoor- 
ablo  manner,  gave  him  to  understand  be  was  mistaken.' 
— SinRBT.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  lo 
Uie  harmony  of  aociaty  than  freedom  and  famiHairity: 
botii  of  which  it  is  Uie  whole  businese  of  polltonesB  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  in 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  anotber, 
nor  familiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtnidiag 
bimpelf  to  the  annoyance  or  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  llgurativdy  In  re.'ereaoe 
to  things,  tiiey  do  not  bear  tiiat  objectionable  featafc  ; 
Free  Bad  JamiUar  with  misfiNtnne  grow. 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  Inur'd  to  wOk— Fbioe 
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FEES,  EXEMPT. 

To  trf  Is  M  general  in  lu  liniiflcaUon  m  tai  the 
■recedinc  aniclet ;  to  txemft^  In  Latin  gxemptut^  pai^ 
ikciple  o?  «stiM,  riguiOm  wt  oat  or  disengaged  from  a 


The  eonditfcm  and  not  the  eondoct  of  men  li  bere 
eoiisidered.     Freedom  ii  eiUier  accidental  or  inten- 
tional;  the  exmnptian  ia  aJwayi  intentional:  we  may 
be  fi-ee  troai  diwrden,  or  free  fhw  troubles ;  we  are 
«s«iff9l,  that  is  exempted  by  goverumeut,  from  serving 
bi  the  niUiiia.    Free  to  applied  to  every  tiring  from 
which  anyone  may  wish  to  bt/ree;  bat  cz«sti»i,  on 
tte  contrary,  to  those  burdens  whlcb  we  sbotUd  share 
with  others:  we  may  be  free  ftom  fanperfeetlons,/rs9 
ih>m  Inconvenieucles,  free  from  the  iniemiptions  of 
Others; 
O  happy,  if  be  knew  hb  bappy  Mate, 
The  swain  wJio,/rs0  fVom  bus'ness  and  d 
BsGeivss  bis  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

DaYnaa. 

A  man  is  exempt  n-on  any  oflce  or  tax  ;*  To  be  cz- 
mpl  from  the  passions  with  which  othera  are  lor- 
»snted,  is  the  only  pleasing  salltttde.*~A  omsoMi  We 
■ay  likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  when 
speaking  of  these  as  Uie  dispeiiimtions  of  Providence 
10  othera. 

FEEEDOH,  LIBERTY. 

FVeedewij  the  abstract  noun  offree^  is  taken  In  aH 
lbs  senses  of  the  primitive;  likerty^  from  the  Latin 
mer  free,  Is  only  taken  hi  the  sense  of /rM  from  ez- 
Mniai  constraint,  fhim  the  action  of  power. 

Freedem  is  iwnonal  and  private ;  libertf  Is  puUick. 
The/V«sd9si  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals:  tlie  tibertif  of  the  city  are  the  Im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedem  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  cooveraation,  or 
Cbe  freedem  of  debate;  'The  ends  for  which  men 
suite  In  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  tn 
«iJoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
permns,  from  all  li^ustlce  or  violence.'— BLAia.  *I 
would  not  venture  into  the  worM  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  prsieiids  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
1  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedem  of  speech/— Annisoif. 
We  tfpeak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  hhertf  of 
tke  press,  the  Mertf  of  the  sutiject ;  *  The  liberty  of 
the  press  Is  a  Meming  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
agahisi  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  ftnd  ourselves 
overborne  by  the  muliiiude  of  our  assailantB.'— Johk- 
M»M.    A  slave  obtains  his  freedem ; 

O  freedom!  first  delight  of  human  kind ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  maatara  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles.— DaiDUi. 
A  captive  obtains  bis  Ubertf. 

Freedem  mnrem  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
lifrsrty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent:  henee  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedem;  iNit  to  have  the  Ubertf 
•f  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedem  and  Ubertf 
aft  likewise  employed  foe  the  private  conduct  of  Indl* 
viduals  towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
ajqualifled  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
aanse.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  liberip  is  always  taken  In  a  had  senss.  A 
fivedem  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasaut;  a  Ubertm 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  deMucles  of 
Hfe,  ^  the  feellntB  of  individuate.  Tbera  are  lliUe 
JHedeme  whlcb  rosy  pass  between  youth  of  dtflbrent 
seaes,  so  as  to  helghtea  the  pleaiures  of  soelety ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  oareftal  to  coard  against  any 
fireedeme  whlcb  may  admit  of  mislnterpvetatloiit  and 
raaent  every  Uberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult. 


TO  GIVE  TTP,  DELITER,  SUILRENDBE, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  giee  v  («•  To  gime,  grant)  that  whlcb  we  wish 
te  retain;  we  dslrver  that  wMch  we  wteb  not  to  re- 
tain.   Deliver  doea  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ; 
hpt  ftftf  nf  implies  both  the  givng  from,  and  the 


dsNMT  property  into  the  bands  of  the  owMr;  •ItisM 
wonder  that  Uiey  who  at  siich  a  time  ooubl  be  cor> 
nipted  to  frame  and  deUeer  sueh  a  petitioa,  would  oat 
be  reformed  by  such  an  answer.'— DaTUa.  We  nsaf 
give  mp  with  reluctance,  and  dtUeer  with  pleasure; 
*■  Sueh  an  expeoiatlon  will  never  ceine  lo  pass;  thers' 
fore  1  will  eVan  give  It  up  and  go  and  fret  mysel£'— 
CoLuaa. 

On  my  ezperloice,  Adam,  freely  taMe, 
And  fear  of  death  deUeer  to  the  winds.— Hxltok. 
To  give  MP  is  a  colloqula]  subaiimte  lor  either  ear* 
render  or  field ;  aa  It  deiignates  no  circumstance  of 
the  action,  It  may  be  employed  In  Amiilar  discount 
In  almost  every  case  for  the  other  terms:  where  the 
action  Is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 
gitfee  wp  or  evrrenders  his  sword ;  when  the  action  te 
discielioiiary,  we  niayeiclier  say  he  gnee  «tp,  or  yMlds 
a  point  of  discussion :  give  «p  hss,  however,  an  ea> 
tensiveoBsa  of  appHcatkMi  which  gives  It  an  office  dis> 
tinct  from  either  eurremier  or  in'sld.  When  we  speak 
of  Ainiillar  and  pemnal  subjects,  giee  np  la  mors 
suitable  than  ewrrender^  which  is  confined  to  roatteis 
of  publick  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  when  takea 
figuratively :  a  man  givee  up  his  place,  his  right,  hte 
claim,  and  the  like ;  be  eurrendere  a  Ibrtrcss,  a  vessel, 
or  his  propcny  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  be  eur- 
rendere his  Judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  np  to 
compared  with  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  much  strtinger  action 
than  the  latter:  a  man  givee  up  hto  whole  Judgement 
to  another ;  he  yieUe  to  ibe  opinion  of  another  iu  par- 
ticular cases:  he^wM  himself  «p  to  sensual  indul- 
gencies;  he  yielde  to  the  force  of  temptation ;  'The 
peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes: 
he  will  field  to  an  opponent  rather  than  bfcome  the 
of  violent  embroilments.*^BLMa.  *The  y<Hing, 


fiiviiw  to:  we  giee  ap  our  bouse  to  the  aeeommo 
uon  of  our  fliends ;  *A  poptah  priest  threatens  to 
eommunicate  a  Northumberland  esauire  if  he  did  not 
giee  ^  to  him  the  chorch  laads.'^AnniaoM.    We 


hslf-seduoed  by  persuadon,  and  half-compel  led  by  ridi- 
cule, eurrender  their  coiivictioos,  and  coiiseat  to  live 
as  they  see  others  around  them  living.*— Bi.Aia. 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  eede  to  give,  Is  properly  to  eur- 
render by  virtue  of  a  treaty:  we  may  eurrender  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  c««n>ii  of  a 
country  to  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generate 
fiw|uently  eurrender  such  towns  as  they  are  not  abia 
to  defend ;  and  governmenls  eede  such  oountries  aa 
they  find  It  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  eeneedei 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  eede,  to  a  mode  of  fielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  • 
as  when  a  government  eene^ee  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  eemr 
eedee  any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace :  *As 
to  the  magick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  thess 
eeneeeeiene  othh  votaries,  theotogians  have  dlfSsreal 
t^niona.'— CDMBaattAND. 

TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 
These  terms  difier  from  the  preceding  (o.  Te  Was 
19),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  Tree 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  givee  up,  abendene, 
and  rMt^^nj,  from  the  dictates  of  bto  own  minU,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  ^ee  up  acd 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  dectoion  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  aa  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  la^er  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  ilie  passions:  to  ^tv«  up  to  applied  to  familiar 
cases;  abandon  to  matters  of  Importance:  one  givee 
MS  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like;  *  t7pon 
his  fHend  tellinE  him,  be  wondered  be  gave  17  the 
qu<stlon,  when  he  bad  visibly  the  belter  of  the  dto- 
pute;  1  am  never  ashamed,  aaya  be.  to  be  confuted  hf 
one  who  to  master  of  fifty  legions.*— Anoisoa.  Ovt 
abandene  a  project}  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govern 


Fbr  Greece  we  grleva,  akandened  by  her  fhto, 
To  drink  the  dxtgt  of  thy  unmeasor'd  hate. 

•    For. 


To  giee  up  and  rteign  are  appUad  either  to  the  oat 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  inward  movemenia.: 
but  the  former  to  active.  It  deierminately  fixes  the  coa 
duct ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  It  to  th« 
leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  cirewnstaoces:  a  man  giuee 
up  bto  sItuattoB  by  a  poalUve  act  of  hto  choice;  he 
reeigne  hto  ofllce  when  lie  feato  it  inconvenient  to  boM 
It:  so,  likawtoe,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or  li^ 
claim  10;  ' He  declares  hhuself  to  be  now  sattofiedt* 
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AM  eootnuT,  In  whkb  be  ha«  given  19  the  came.  — 
Hktdkm.    Werw^wlMU  wehopeor  wiabfor; 

The  pralae  of  af  tful  numbers  I  rengn^ 

Aod luuif  loy  pipe upoo the  sacredpioe.— Dstdbx. 
IB  diis  MiMe,/«nftf,  which  fignMee  to  let  go  or  let 
paw  by,  fa  comparable  with  retifih  taaamuch  aa  ft 
•xpiemea  a  paailve  action ;  but  we  r$sign  that  wMcb 
we  have,  and  we  Ungp  that  which  we  might  have: 
thus,  we  resign  the  ctaima  wMch  we  have  already 
made;  we  fvreg^  the  claim  ff  we  abalaln  altogether 
ih»m  makfng  ft:  the  former  may  be  a  matter  of  pro- 
denee :  the  latter  Is  alwayvaa  act  of  vfitoe  and  for- 
bearance; 

UerinMM  to  resign  and  render  back. 
Alii  reoetv'd.--HiLToii. 
» What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleatfora  at  one 
lime,  baa  proved  fnsipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
Ibey  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  should /or^*  a 
pittent  enjoyment.*— LouKa. 

Then^  pUgrtm,  turn,  thy  cares /vrfl^s. 
.^-1     ng.— Goi 


If  earth-Dom  cares  are  wrong. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  np  is  used  either  fn 
a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  abani^  always  la 
a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense:  a  man 
may  give  hlmselfiip,  eltiief  10  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgencies ;  he  e^andsns  him- 
self to  grow  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Frovidence,  or  to  tlie  circumstances  of  his  coodltinn : 
a  man  is  said  to  be  given  np  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  lo  control  bim  in  the  graiiftcation ;  he  is 
said  to  be  abamioned^  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest  prin 
ciple ;  be  fs  saf d  to  he  resigned  when  he  discovers  com* 
B  and  tranquillity  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 


TO  ABANDON,  PE8ERT,  FOBSAKE, 
RELINaUISH. 
The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  fhrni  an 
eb)sct  ii  common  to  these  terms,  which  diO^  In  the 
cireumsiances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  Mandon^ 
flom  the  Preneh  aiandsnnery  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  denner  d  ftox,  to  give  up  to  a  publirk  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  then  is  to  expose  10  every  mis- 
flKtune  which  results  (Vom  a  formal  and  pubiiek  de- 
■nneladon;  to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
gDverament ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
dssertj  In  Latin  de«ertMs,  participle  of  dssere,  that  is, 
is  privative  and  sers  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
■aplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  off  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
iAenesB  and  Improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
prodneiive,  Ideaa  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applicalions.  He  who 
leavea  off  caltivattiig  a  form  usually  removes  fVom  H : 
hence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  tenn ;  forsake^  in  Saxon 
fm-seeany  is  compnanded  of  the  primitive  far  and 
sake,  »eeik,««e«tt,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search ; 
rdta^fHvA,  in  Latin  reUnquo,  Is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  Unpio  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  woukl  foln  take  with  us,  to  leate  with  re- 


To  nbandsn  Is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  ftom 
■a  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  It;  to 
laave  it  ahogecher  to  itself:  to  dteerl  is  to  withdraw 
oorselvee  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation Is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  flnom  that 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached :  to  forsake  is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  It ;  to  reUnfmsk  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  ol^ect  of  our  ponnilt. 

jf^Midsn  and  dsssrC  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  peraons  or  places;  reUnyush  for 
tUnaoniy. 

With  regant  to  persons  theae  tenns  eipreas 
eolpabUlty  m  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  aJ 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  moat  sacred  ties, 
dbsert,  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity ;  fsroake^  a  rup* 
mre  or  the  aoelal  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
they  are  toft  in  a  helplem  state 


pfnesctkm  and  support; 
•WMed  tocverydangf 


parent;  'He  who  shandsns  his  otftprfng  or  corruptt 
them  by  his  example,  perpeuates  a  greater  evil  than  ft 
murderer.*— Hawxsswoktb.  We  desert  tliose  witH 
wliom  we  have  entered  Into  a  coalition;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  bis  comrades j 
a  partisan  deserts  his  friends;  'After  the  death  of 
Btena,  Bwift's  benevolence  was  conuracted,  and  hia 
severity  exasperated:  he  drove  his  acquaintance  IVoot 
hia  table,  and  tvoodered  why  he  was  «fcir«r(0d.'— Johm- 
soR.  Vve  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  iA 
habits  of  intimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasurea 
and  comforts  of  society ;  a  man  forsakes  his  coiupan- 
ions;  a  lover  forsakss  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  hi« 
wifo; 

Evrsake  me  not  thoa,  Adam  l<->Mivroir. 

We  are  bound  by  eveiv  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  dseert ;  we  are  Impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  loo  onen  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  desert 
each  other  in  uie  time  of  difllculiy.  We  are  enjoined 
in  the  gospel  not  to  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoited  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  wora 
relinquish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  ilie  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  oct&oi^ 
according  to  which  it  Is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  bar 
seiiiie;  the  net  of  forsaking  Is  mosUy  iudifferenl,  Um 
implies  a  greater  fir  less  breach  of  some  tie;  that  of 
relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  haa  ne 
means  of  saving  it,. except  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  (lirther  harm,  I  counsel  thee. 

SraiiSBR 

neglected  nature  pines 

MaMdonsd.—Cownai. 

An  upright  statesman  wilt  never  dssert  his  post  whei 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desert  liU 
colours ;  '  He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  hia 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  brandeid  with  cowardice.'— 
Hawkvsworto.  Birds  will  mostly /orsojfcs  their  nesta 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  vfslied,  and 
most  animals  will  forsake  their  haunts  when  they  find 
themadves  discovered;  'Macdnnald  and  Macleod  of 
Skle  have  lost  many  tenants  and  labourers,  but  Raarea 
has  not  yet  been/or«a4rCTi  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.*— 
JoRNSON.  So  likewise  fisuradvely ;  *  Wlien  lenrning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  worid,  foreaka 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  nropliecv.'— South.  Men  often  inadvertently 
rMnqaish  the  fairesi  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
fhvourite  scheme  which  tenninntes  in  their  ruin ;  *  Men 
are  wearied  wHh  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  In  their  hearts  to  reUnquish  it.'— 8tbklb> 

Having  Condoned  their  nil,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  i^ave  them  birth,  and  rdinquiskei  the  advnn* 
tages  which  they  might  have  obtained  fiem  theli  ranlr 
and  fomlly. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESION,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI- 
CATE. 

The  Idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  termS| 
which  signification,  though  anak)gous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  ftom  an  object,  in  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  ua.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban" 
don  and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  fn  the 
preceding  articles;  renounes,  in  Latin  rennncio^  from 
nmneto  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  ftom  a  thing ; 
abdicate^  Avm  dies  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cryoff  fttMB  a  thine. 

We  abandon  and  resign  by  giving  up  to  another ;  w« 
renonnee  by  sending  away  fh>m  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transforriiig  our  power  over  to  another;  in 
tMs  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit- 
ors: we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  f 
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ladriagbyilmpljccailiiCtobold 

It ;  in  Ibb  manner  we  r«i»iaie«  a  elaim  or  a  piiifl'aiii>D. 
As  lo  r0tMmu€  aifiiified  originally  to  give  up  bf  word 
of  niouUi,  and  to  resign  to  give  ap  vy  alfiiatiife,  the 
former  to  conaequently  a  km  formal  actk>n  thaa  the 
latter:  we  may  reuaiuu*  by  impllcaiioo;  we  resign  in 
direct  teniu:  we  remsmncs  the  pleaaarcs  of  tbe  world 
wben  we  do  not  teek  to  enjoy  Uiem :  we  reeign  a  plea- 
iare,  a  proAt,  or  advaiitafe,  of  wtaicli  we  ei|«emly  give 


To  abdUau  b  a  ■pectei  of  iarormal  rarfgnatioa.    A 
Ilia  I" 


monarch  aMiceM*  hia  throne  who  limply  declares  tala 
will  to  ceaae  to  reign ;  but  a  minialer  retigne  hto  offlee 
irbeo  be  glvea  up  tbe  eeala  bv  which  be  field  II 

A  humane  commander  will  not  rtaadea  a  town  to 
llM  rapine  of  the  aoldlefa ; 

The  pamive  Oods  beheld  tbe  Oreeka  deAle 
Their  temples,  and  aksmdam  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodesw^DaTsaa. 

The  motives  for  reMfiMlwa«  are  rarlona.  IMaeoaient, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
Inducements  for  men  to  resign  honourable  aad  lucra- 
tive eiuploymenls;  *It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to 
«*  the  art  of  living  and  dying,*'  if  any  one  would  write 
**  the  art  of  growing  old,*^  aad  teach  men  to  re«j/»  their 
pretensions  to  tbe  pleasures  of  youth.'^SraaLa.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  rtmaunee  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  lo  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach ;  *  For  ministers  to  be  silent  In  the  cause 
of  Christ  Is  to  renounce  It,  and  to  fly  to  to  desert  iL*— 
South.  The  sbdieation  of  a  throne  to  not  always  an 
act  of  magnaniniliy,  it  may  frequentlv  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity ; '  Much  gratitude  to  due  to  the  nine 
from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  bath  been  paid :  for 
«ven  to  tbe  present  hour  they  are  Invoked  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  tbe  other  deities 
tt  Ol  vmpus  have  either  ubdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  from  them  with  contempL^-^DMaaaLAND. 

Ctiarles  the  FlAh  aMaeolsd  his  ciown,  and  hto 
inlntoter  reaigwed  hto  ofllce  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  rensumeed  the  world  with  Ito  aliuremenia 
and  ito  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain  right;  but  we 
may  resign  or  rewsnnee  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
BCMlon  o  '    "  -^  —  - .-.  A  - 

Randan 
whom  he 

abdicaU  a  throne,  because  be  has  no  throne  to  abdicats^ 
but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unjustly  held;  or  he  may  renionnce  his  pretensions 
lo  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may  be  flillacioua  or 
'  eitravagant 

Mandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  In  a  reflective 
•ense ;  the  former  to  express  an  involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  to  voluntarv  and  proper. 
The  soldiera  of  Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to 
eflcroinacy  during  their  winter  quarters  at  Cunue; 
<  Ii  to  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to  resign 
himself  to  God's  will.'— CuMaaaLJOiD. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN, 
^^jitain,  In  French  o^ftenir,  Latin  abstinso.  Is  com- 
pounded of  ab  ot  abs  from  and  tenso  to  k^p,  signiiyina 
to  keep  one's  sHf  from  a  \S\iti%\  forbear  to  compounded 
of  the  prepoeition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  slgnKVing  to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
r^ain^  In  Fri^nch  r^insr^  Latin  retrnmo^  to  com 


esign  or  rensmnee  tnai  wnicn  may  oe  in  our  pos- 
I  only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper  cannot 
m  hto  peopto,  because  he  has  no  people  over 
he  can  exert  a  lawAiI  authority ;  stiil  less  can  he 


pounded  of  re  back  and  /r«a«,  from  p^snum  a  bridle, 
aignifying  to  keep  back  aa  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

The  flrrt  of  these  terms  marks  the  leavlni  a  thing, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  We 
ubetain  fh)m  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
forbear  to  do  or  refrain  (irom  doing  a  thing  by  not 
•taking  any  part  In  It. 

Metaining  md  forbearing  are  outward  actlona,  but 
Training  is  connected  with  the  operaiinna  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstain  t\rom  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
tnn  never  rV^am  fr<tm  any  action  without  lo  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  (torn  whatever  ooocems  ouribod  and 
duthing;  wa  forbaar  to  do  what  wa  nay  havo  partl- 


to  do,  or  have  been  la  the  habto  of  doiqg. 

It  to  a  part  of  the  Maboowian  faith  to  aitftara  ftoa 
tbe  use  of  wine;  bat  h  to  a  Ctartodaa  duty  la  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  Id  retnm  iw  aa  injury :  aad  lo 
refrain  from  al  aweariog  aad  evil  apeaking. 

Mstimsmea  to  a  virtoe  when  we  abstmin  ftosa  that 
wUeh  Biay  be  koitful  to  oorselvca  or  loiurkMa  to 
another;  *■  Tboach  a  man  eaanot  ateiam  baaa  befaig 
weak,  be  oiay  ftoa  being  vieloasL*— Aansoa.  Ar- 
bsmraate  to  essential  to  pceserre  peace  aad  food  wfli 


Every  ooe  to  too  baMe  lo 
odfend,  aot  to  have  motivea  nr  ferbsming  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  oflences  of  hto  neigbboor;  « Bffor- 
bearing  lo  do  what  may  be  lonocently  dooe,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resohuloo,  and  secure  the 
power  of  restoiance  when  pleasure  or  Interest  shall  lead 
their  charms  to  gutlL'— Johsvboh.  If  we  r^^m  fnsa 
anerlnc  with  the  lips  the  flrat  dictates  qf  an  angry  mlad, 
we  ahall  be  saved  much  repentance  In  future ;  *If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  wttb  all  hto  fhcultleB  and 
senses,  to  open  hto  eyes  In  a  bmmI  delightfal  plain,  w 
view  for  the  first  time  the  serealty  of  the  sinr,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  aod 
woods,  the  glowing  cokmia  of  the  flowers,  we  caa 
hardly  believe  it  ponihle  that  he  shouM  r^rmn  from 
burMlng  Into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  pourtnf  oat  hto 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  thoae  wondera.*— 8ta  WtL 
LiAM  Jonas. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PERATE. 

Tbe  first  of  these  terms  to  generick,  the  rest  speclfick ; 
Abstinont  (v.  TV  abstain)  respects  every  Ihing  that 
aett  OD  the  senses,  and  la  a  limited  sensa  appliea  paitl- 
calariy  to  solid  food ;  sobor^  from  the  Laihi  sobrima^at 
sebrims,  that  to,  sine  ebriusj  not  drunk,  Implies  aa 
abstinence  from  excessive  dnnking;  abslsauoms,  from 
tbe  Latin  abstsmtus^  compounded  of  abs  and  fsmrfew 
wine,  implies  the  abstainluc  from  wine  or  strong  liquor 
in  general ;  temperatSy  in  Latin  tsatperatus,  participle 
of  tempsro  to  moderate  or  regulate,  impllea  a  well  rega- 
hited  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  Indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober^  sober 
without  being  abstemdaus^  and  all  logielher  witboat 
being  tsmpsrats. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  ao  much  aa 
he  could  er\)oy ;  a  «06«r  man  may  drink  much  witboat 
being  aflected.*  An  ^stomions  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.    A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  In  a  due  propoitfcm. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  absthtenL 
either  partially  or  totally :  sobrietn  may  often  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemionsnsss^  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will  enable  na 
tobet0M^«rat«.  Diogenes  praciiSMl  the  moet  rignmos 
ahstinsnes:  some  men  have  unjustiv  obtained  a  cha- 
racter for  M^TMCy,  whose  habit  of  body  has  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  when 
taken  to  excess:  It  to  not  uncommon  for  penons  to 
practise  abstsaUomsnsss  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  distln- 
gutohed  ay  hto  tewiperancs  as  hto  other  virtues ;  ha 
shared  all  hardships  with  hto  sokUers,  and  partook  of 
their  frucal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinsnee  to  radier  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
fbr  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  thlncs  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us ;  '  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites 
to  the  end  of  abstinsnee^  which  one  of  the  flithen 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.*— Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  w|iere  the  abstinsncs 
from  vice  to  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue ;  '  Cratlnus 
carried  hto  tove  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  ^ererof^  launching  out  In  praise  of 
drinking,  and  rally  inn  all  sobri^  out  of  countonancc* 
— CuMaaaLANO.  Abstsmionsnsas  to  aometlmea  tha 
only  means  of  preserving  health ; 

The  strongest  oatha  are  straw 

To  th*  fire  I*  th*  blood ;  be  more  abstssstoms^ 

Or  ebe  good  night  your  vow.— 8B4aapa4aB. 

Habitual  ismperance  to  the  moiK  efllcaclous  means  of 

keeping  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  stale ; 

*  If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  great 

*  Vide  Trailer :  «  Sober,  tenperata, 
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pait  of  wbon  phikwmhy  eoMiitod  la  a  ummerMie  sad 
mktUwnMu  oourae  of  nfe,  oae  would  think  toe  lifo  at  a 
pliUowptaer  and  the  life  of  aoum  were  of  twodiflennt 
oaiea.*— AnnuoH. 

MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPEKANCE, 

SOBRIETY. 
Modegijfi  In  French  mode«<w,  Latin  modutimt  aad 
mtderutiany  In  Latin  ««rf«ratto  uid  motleror,  both  come 
irom  wi0dma  a  meaauie.  limit,  or  houndaiy :  that  is, 
Ibrming  a  measure  or  rule ;  tamermmeef  in  Latin  ttmpe- 
reaiia,  from  Umfus  tinie.algnillea  flziuf  a  time  oi  term 
{v.MstnuMt) ;  sobritiy  (v.  Ahstintnt). 

M9d—tf  lies  in  tiie  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of  fteilag ; 
tMdtratioM  respects  the  desires:  medetip  is  a  principie 
thai  acts  dlseretionalty ;  moderation  is  a  rule  or  line  that 
acts  as  a  reetraint  on  the  views  and  the  outward  con- 
duct. 

Modootf  consists  In  a  fair  aad  medium  esthnate  of 
one's  character  and  (jualiflcailon ;  it  guards  a  man 
against  loo  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality:  iiioi«ralMii  coosisu  in  a 
suitable  regulation  of  one*s  derires,  demands,  and  ex- 
pecutions;  it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modeotf  as  Its  groundwork :  he  who  thinks  modeoay 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  performances,  and 
bis  own  merits,  wlU  be  wtodoraU  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  aualiflcatkms,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  or  them,  and  conse- 
quently be  immodaraU  In  the  price  which  be  sets  upon 
hk  services :  In  such  cases,  therefore,  moiestf  and 
modoratimi  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  vtoderation^  and  modera- 
tion without  modeotf.  Modeotf  is  a  lenthnent  confined 
to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely  of  one's 
judgement  of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does.  Mode- 
Mlasn,  aa  is  evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
ihat  are  external  of  ourselves :  sMdwty,  rather  than 
modormtionj  belongs  to  an  author;  modoratum^  rather 
iban  modeotf,  belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  lo  make  and  purposes  to  answer;  <  I  may 
wtodeetif  eooelude,  that  whatever  erroura  there  may  be 
in  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which  have  been  ob- 
lected  to  It.'— DrnTMH. 

EquaUy  lnur*d 
By  siodiraftim  cither  state  to  bear, 
Proaperous  or  advcm.— Hiijtom. 
JHodeetm  shields  a  man  from  mortiflcatlon  and  disap- 
polntments,  which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  m 
every  direction :  a  wwdeat  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injuted  by  his 
snperiortty ;  he  makes  aU  pleased  with  htm  bv  making 
them  at  eaae  with  themselves:  the  self-conceited  man. 
on  the  contrary,  sets  the  whote  world  against  himself, 
because  he  sets  himself  against  every  body;  every  one 
Is  oat  of  humour  with  him,  because  be  makes  them  ill 
at  ease  with  tbamselves  while  in  his  company ; 
There 's  a  proud  modeotf  In  merit  I— Detdbw . 
JVsderoCtM  protects  a  man  equally  from  iiOustlce  on 
the  one  band,  and  imposition  on  the  other :  lie  wbo  Is 
modermte  hlmMlf  makes  others  m ;  for  every  one  finds 
bis  advantage  in  keeping  wiUiln  that  bound  which  is  as 
convenient  to  himself  ss  to  bis  neighbour :  the  world 
will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  It  If  they  cannot  practise  It,  and  they  will 
practise  It  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
aUow  them.  Modeotf,  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the  other  sex,  and 
is  still  more  distinguished  from  moderation  than  in  the 
fniner  case. 

Moderation  Is  the  measure  of  one*s  desires,  one's  ba- 
Hts,  one's  actions  and  one's  words ;  temperance  Is  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  for  particular  feelings, 
actions,  or  words :  a  roan  Is  said  to  be  moderaU  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
thinking ;  it  rsthcr  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  person: 
be  Is  said  to  be  temperate  in  hie  anger,  If  he  do  not 
snfl^  It  to  break  out  into  any  excesses;  temp^ance 
eharacterixes  the  person  rather  than  the  thing;  *  These 
are  tbe  tenets  wKcli  the  moderaUet  of  the  Romanists 
wiU  not  venture  to  afllrm.'--8iiALaii>oK. 

She 's  not  forward,  but  modest  ss  the  dove, 
Sbd  's  not  hoc,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. 

Sbakspbakb. 


A«Md«rat«  man  hi  poltUcks  endeavoun  to  ste#r 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  («niperat« 
In  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity ;  '  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days  of  your 
leaaue  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  leagu^ 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  less  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  tecture  in  tbe  Old 
Jewry.*— Bcass.  *  Temperate  mirth  Is  not  eztitt- 
gulshed  by  old  age.'— Blaik.    Moderation  in  the  enjoy< 

nt  of  eveiy  thing  is  easentlal  In  order  to  obtain  the 

rest  pleasure:  and  temperasue^  which  absolutely 
taken  Is  habitual  wtoderaiionf  is  always  attended  with 
the  happiest  edbcts  to  one's  constitutk>n ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deviation  from  temperance^  even  in  a 
alncle  instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily  pain 
and  sickness. 

T\emperamce  and  oobrietf  have  already  been  consi 
dered  in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  (v.  Jibetinent). 
Temperance  b  an  action ;  It  is  the  tempering  of  our 
woriu  and  actions  to  the  circumstances:  oobrietf  ts  a 
state  in  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  Is  inutxl- 
oated  with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  kwes  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  be  is 
oober  or  free  from  all  Intoxication,  so  is  he  wbo  Is 
intoxicated  with  anv  passion,  In  like  manner,  hurried 
away  intoirregularliies  which  a  man  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  be  gnilty  of:  tobrietf  Is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  In  one's  right  or  oober  senses ;  and  oobrietf  Is 
with  regard  to  temperance^  as  a  cause  to  the  eflect : 
oobrietf  of  mhid  will  not  only  produce  moderation  and 
temperaneoy  iMit  extifud  its  Influence  to  the  whole  con- 
duct of  a  man  In  every  relation  and  circumstance,  to 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
hence  we  speak  of  oobrietf  in  one's  mien  or  deimrt- 
ment,  oobrietf 'in  one's  dress  and  mannen,  oobrieiw  in 
one*8  rellgkNis  opinions  and  observances;  '  The  vines 
give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  oober  man.* 
—Taylor.  *  Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad, 
there  was  not  a  oober  person  to  be  had.'— Deydbn. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love-performing  night, 
Thousoisr-suiled  matron,  all  In  black.— Shaxspbarb. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

Ckaotitf,  In  French  ckaetit^,  Latin  caoti  a#,  cornea 
from  eostits  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  Bflp  sacred ;  con- 
'tinoneOf  In  French  csnttMiice,  Latin  continentioj  from 
continene  and  csnCtses,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  emptoyed  in  relaiton  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  in  their  characteristicks. 

*  Ckaetitf  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  continence  altogether  Interdicts  their 
use.  Ckaetitf  extends  Its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate;  It  controls  the  thoughts,  words,  looks,  attl- 
ludes,  food,  drees,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  eontinenee  simply  confines  itself  to  the 
privations  of  the  pleasures  themvelves:  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  ckasU  without  bebig  continent^  and 
continent  without  being  ckaete. 

Ckaetitf  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions ; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  slate  of  celibacy :  tbe 
Christian  religion  eniolns  ckaetitf ^  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  Its  followers;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins cohm- 
nenee  on  its  clerical  members:  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  ckaeU; 

It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  ckaetitf , 

That  fUrest  virtue  l^r  above  the  rest.-  -SPBHsxa. 

*When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  bis  disciples  an  absti- 
nence from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an  In- 
junction only  of  rsiitt««ir|r.'— Brow  k  ( Fnlgar  Errors) . 
Ckaetitf  and  centinence  have  special  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ,  modeotf  goes  fsrthcr.  It  Is  nn  hnbl 
tiial  frame  of  mind,  which  prwcribes  a  limit  to  nil  tbe 
dnires.  When  modeetf  shows  iwH  by  an  external 
sirn,  ll  Is  to  be  seen  inosily  in  the  behaviour ;  but  ckoeutf 
shows  Itself  more  commonly  In  the   conduct.    Wa 

*  Beaox^e :  "  Chastity,  contloenca  ** 
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•raM«dMlbliMh,iiotor«dUcCebliiah.    When   win  <4fend  modei^ 


tenn  ekMstitif  U  applied  to  Uie  mind  It  denotes  a 
«euod  mind,  or  a  chantened  tone  of  fettling,  which 
has  been  evidently  acquired :  but  mMfefte  results  from 
•  the  natural  character,  or  rroni  earlv  formed  habits. 
JMMfMiy  is  the  peculiar  characteristlcic  of  a  virtuous 
/emale,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  has  laid  aside  her  rnvdMiy,  she  will  not  long 
«etaio  her  ekoMtitf;  *Of  the  general  character  of 
women,  which  is  modtttg^  be  has  taken  a  most  beco- 
ming case :  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  ftuliier 
tiian  virtue  may  allow.*— DayDiif. 

MODERATION,  MEOIOCRITT. 
M^derati^n  (v.  M»dMtif)  is  the  characterlstick  of 
Ihe  person ;  sMdMenty.  implying  the  onean  or  medium, 
eharacleriaes  the  condition :  m»derati»n,  is  a  virtue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in  every 
ihing  tobeanevil; 

Bach  siMlcrsCa9m.with  thy  bounty  Jofai, 
That  Ihott  may'at  nothing  give  that  is  nnc  thine. 
Dbiwam. 
JtredJoenfy  In  eitemal  circomsunces  is  exempt  fVom 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
*  JMMitfmtf  only  of  enjoyment  is  aUowed  to  man.*— 
Ulaxb. 

MEAN,  MEDIUBl 
JtfMm  is  but  /»  contraction  of  sisdhnn,  which  slg- 
fillles  in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  msoit  is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  mattera:  there  is  a 
•laaii  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
M««ii  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truths  and  has 
teen  denominated  the  /eMsn  «Mea,  tnm  its  supposed 
excellence; 

The  man  within  the  golden  «•  m, 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  ruio'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell 

FRAMas. 
Mtdiwm  is  employed  In  practical  matters;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low :  the  »ftfncsi  is  In  this  case  the  one  most  to  be 
preferred.  The  moralist  wIN  alwavs  recommend  the 
Muan  in  all  opinions  that  widely  diner  from  each  other : 
our  passions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  ooorrc  in  such  matters.  This  term  is  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  Intervening  objeci, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point ;  '  He  who  looks 
upon  the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
It  through  a  deceitAii  sudtiuB.'— Addisom. 


BECOMING,  DECENT,  8EEMLY,  HT,  SUITA- 
BLE. 

jBscsmfnjr,  fhrni  &er0m«,  compounded  of  he  and 
c«m«,  signiAes  ooming  in  its  place ;  decent^  in  French 
doeent,  In  Latin  deeetu,  participle  of  decM,  from  the 
Greek  ^6Kth  «nd  the  Chaldee  KD^  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  qiislity  of  beseeming  and  bentting ;  ««em2y,  com- 
pounded of  0eem  to  appear,  and  ly  or  {(jk«,  signifies 
likely  or  pleasant  In  appearance;  JUanAsuUabU  are 
•xplalned  under  the  article  Fit. 

What  is  bteoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
•ociety,  snch  as  it  otight  to  be.  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decencf  r(^{nrds  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seast- 
hne§»  is  vory  similar  in  sense  to  dteenef:  but  Its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  immediately 
strike  the  observer.  Khust  and  tviubUtut*  relate 
to  the  disposition,  arrangement,  and  order  of  either 
l^eing  or  doing,  according  to  penona,  things,  w  clreum- 
•tnnces. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterionr  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view :  decenep  involves  moral  propriety ;  it 
ti  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breedinc: 
#e«mliM«f«  is  ieeencf  in  the  minor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  otttera :  fitne$a  is 
re&iilated  by  local  circumstances,  and  fnitablenean  hy 
the  (>«tRbltfllieri  customs  titrd  utmpn  of  fiociety.  The 
drem  of  a  \v(»mnn  b  beeoming  when  1»  renders  her  per- 
son mora  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  It  is  duent  if  it  in  no 


however  trivial,  it  violates  decorum;  it  is 


it  la  MMssmJIr  if  ia  aar  dagwab 

dates  decorum;  it  Is  ii  if  It  ha 
what  the  occadoo  requires ;  it  is  ndtabU  if  U  be  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  rank  and  cliaracier  of  the  wearer.  Wbtt 
is  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  suture,  and  the  habits  of  the  pemu 
must  be  consulted  in  (»der  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  is  beMming;  what  hecomee  a  young  female,  or 
one  of  Mr  compkaion,  may  noc  becemu  one  who  is 

features* 

lefbraU; 

have  drawn  the  exact  IfaM  betweau 


one  of  (air  complexion,  may  noc  becemu  oi 
(hrther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark 
iecmaf  and  ssssrfiaesj  are  one  and  the  saa 
all  dvUixed  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  Ifan 


aktiourii  fbsbion  mayi 
from  this  line,  and  cauae  theak 


times  drew  females  aside  from 
to  be  wusssily  if  not  expressly  JmAeetni  :  Jttnass  varies 
with  the  seaaoos,  or  the  eircttmatances  of  penons; 
what  Is  ;b  for  the  winter  is  unJU  for  the  summer,  at 
what  Is  Jle  Ibrdry  weather  is  w\fii  for  the  wee ;  what 
is  ;b  for  town  is  not  lU  for  the  country ;  what  Is  p 
Ibra  healthy  person  is  not ;b  for  one  that  Is  luflnu: 
•nitaklmut  aoooouuodates  itself  to  the  external  dr 
cumstaaces  and  oonditlona  of  peraons;  the  house,  the 
Airniture,  and  equipaae  of  a  prhioe,  must  be  tmiukU 
U>  his  rank ;  the  reiamie  of  an  ambaandor  must  bf 
$uitakU  to  the  character  which  he  has  lo  uainiaiik 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignitv,  aud  Importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  osonarch  lie  represents;  *  Raphael 
amid  his  teodameas  and  friendaliip  for  man,  shorn 
such  a  dignity  and  condescenskm  in  all  bis  speech  and 
behaviour,  aa  are  tuUabU  to  a  auperkwr  nBiure.'~Aa- 

•ISOR. 

Gravity  ^seemst  a  judge,  or  a  derfynaii,  at  all 
nes:  an  unaasumlng  tone  is  beaming  la  a  cfaiki 
when  he  addresses  hissuperioun;  'Notliing  ought  lo 
be  held  laudable  or  becommg^  but  what  nature  Itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'-45TBaLB.  Z)«cMUf 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  ia 
the  liouse  of  mourning  at  prayer;  It  is  mieumt  for  a 
child  on  the  commisnan  of  a  fauk  to  allect  a  carelom 
In  the  praaence  of  those  whom  be  baa 
.  'A  Gotfaick  bisbop,  perhaps,  tboogfat  it 
proper  to  repeat  auch  a  form  in  such  panicular  slioos 
or  slippers;  aaolher  foncied  It  would  bs  very  dsceitf 
if  such  a  part  of  puMick  devotions  was  perfonned  with 
a  mltra  on  bis  bead.'^^ADoisox.  SMmUmnt  fai  aa 
essential  part  of  good  manneit;  to  be  knid  In  ooeV 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  In  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenaciou4 
temper  in  one's  social  intercouiae  with  others  are  mm 


I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  ««s»%  answer  to  such  persons. 

BBAXSnARS. 

There  la  a  ^Unsss  or  wtfit»e»a  In  persona  for  each 
-'"--*a  society :  education  fiu  a  person  for  the  society 
^ ^      '  ■  ■     learned. 


stowed,  and  whatio  be  withheld.'— Blam.  There  la 
a  »vitablemMM  In  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  such 
a  suitainlity  is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together:  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  suiimbU  compaalona; 
*  Re  creates  those  sympathies  and  euiublenets  of  na- 
ture that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  frioidship,  and 
by  his  provideuce  brings  peraons  so  alfecied  together' 
•—South. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Tbongh  dsesacy  and  dsesnim  are  both  derived  ftom 
the  same  word  (v.  Becoming),  they  have  acquired  a 
distinction  In  their  sense  and  application.  Deteneg 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum  his  behaviour:  t 
peraott  conducts  himself  with  deeeneg;  he  behaves 
withdaesnna. 

Indeeencp  is  a  vice;  it  is  the  violation  of  piiblick  or 
private  morals:  tndeeentm  is  a  ftult;  It  oflTends  ttaa 
feelings  of  those  w1k»  wiiness  iL  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indecmt  practices:  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  soiuetiiiies  give  rise  lo 
that  which  is  indecoroiu.  Decency  enjoins  upon  tSk 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
Mhip,  to  show  certiiin  markii  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  d(>fld :  *  Evt*n  religion  Ii5c*lt',  unless  decency  ba 
the  handuiuid  which  waits  upon  her,  Is  apt  to  maka 
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EffaUSH   SfNONTMES. 


Mopto  appaff  sQfltf  of  mmrmm  ud  tll-liiiniQnr.'^ 
ePBCTMkToa.  Regud  for  the  feellnga  of  oilieri  enjolm 
m  certain  outward  d»e&rwm  upon  eTenr  one  wIk>  at- 
feodji  a  fuaeral ;  *  I  will  admit  that  a  nne  woman  of 
a  certain  rauk  canooc  have  too  many  teal  Tloca ;  but 
at  the  MOM  UoM  1  do  lute  upon  it,  that  it  Is  enmUally 
bor  InteroMt  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  dseemm,  I  oonfoH,  will  conceal  her  conqaerta : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  afae  wiU  be  pleaaed  lo  reflect 
that  thoee  coaqoeMa  are  known  aooaer  or  later,  she 
will  not  upon  aa  average  flod  benelf  a  ioMr.*— <Chbi- 
TaariBLo. 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAHfLfiSS. 
/MmedcfC  fllfnUlea  the  want  of  medMiy;  impudent 
and  akamtUM  ■ignlfy  without  tkams. 

The  immo4ul  is  ten  thaa  either  the  imfudent  or 
tkawuint :  aa  immadest  girl  laya  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  eez,  and  pats  on  another  garb  that  Is  less  becom- 
ing;  but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impudent :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
iofap<     ■    ■        ■ 


Is  tmmedest ;  she  is  possmed  of  a  positively  bad  qua- 
lity when  she  Is  in^udeiU.  There  is  always  hope  that 
an  immodest  woman  may  be  lenilbleof  bererrour,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impndent  woman  there  is  no  such 
ehottci*,  she  is  radically  corrupt;  ^Muaiek  dilTuses  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makia  us  drop  ail  those  imms- 
deet  thoughts  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
Berforiiiance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.*— 
Spkgtator.  *  I  am  at  onee  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  loo  impmdetU  a  corrector.'— Pok. 

impudent  may  characterise  the  person  or  the  thing: 
whameleee  characterises  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent^  when  contrary  to  all 
aoodeity :  the  person  himself  is  ekamUeee  who  is  de- 
▼oid  of  all  Mme  of  akeme  ; 

The  sole  remorse  bis  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Sknmdeee  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way, 
And  no  less  prompt  lo  flatter  than  betr&y. 

CuiiBKai.Ajio. 

INDECENT,  IM HODEOT,  INDELICATE. 

hieeent  is  the  controry  of  decent  (o.  Btaming)^  tm- 
^edeet  the  contrary  of  nodett  (o.  Modest),  tnddUiUe 
the  contrary  of  deUcaU  (v.  Fine). 

Indeeencf  and  imModeetn  violate  tbe  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  tbe  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  diem,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  eiitaer  knowing  or  tiiinklng  better ;  but  a  female 
camiot  be  taabitualiy  immotket  without  radical  cor- 
roption  of  principle.  Jndeceneg  may  be  a  partial,  tat- 
iMdesty  Is  a  posittve  and  entire  breach  of  tbe  moral 
hw.  Indeeenep  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  inunodeetv  is 
peculiarly  appbcable  to  the  misconduct  of  females; 
*Tbe  DuUstan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
indecency  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in 
hue  single  volume.'— Sia  Wm.  Joms. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  oo  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

ROSCOMMOM. 

Indeetnew  ts  less  than  MMwdssf  y,  but  more  than  in- 
ieUcaeg:  tbey  both  respect  tbe  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  sprlnp  from  UUcit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
inddicaep  from  the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indceenev  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  after 
the  dentil  of  bis  wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecmcf  for 
a  woman  lo  put  such  an  affnmt  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band: It  is  a  great  indeUcaqf  in  any  one  lo  break  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  such  aa  are  in  sorrow  sad 
Biouming.  It  la  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
^ermfM  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immedeH 
women ;  it  la  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 
cniloe  exercises;  'Your  papers  would  be  chargeable 
with  mmethins  worae  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  Mn  of  uncleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.*— Spkctator. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 
RECALL. 
Abjure,  In  Latin  dbjnro,  is  compounded  of  tbe  pri- 
vative ab  and  juro  to  swear,  slgnllylng  to  swear  to  the 


I  Boiamniy  piofossed  bi  raBOWieed  ^ 


contrary  or  give  up  vrttta  an  oath ;  rsoml.  In  LiUa 
reeanto,  is  compounded  of  tbe  privative  re  and  lasdl 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  ftf 
a  counter  declaratkm ;  retract,  in  Latin  retractuOi  pV 
tldple  of  retrako,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  (rato 
to  drew,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let  |»< 
retoke  ana  recall  have  the  same  original  sense  as 
recant,  with  this  dUlbrence  only,  that  the  word  esAi 
which  Is  ezpraosed  also  by  voke,  or  in  Latin  ^oeo,  te- 
plies  an  action  mora  suited  to  a  multitude  than  *a 
word  canto  lo  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  akfnre  a  religion,  «ve  recant  a  doetrtne,  w^'v^ 
fty  g  a  oromiae,  we  reaoke  a  eommand,  we  rsonttM 
enreaslnii. 

What  has  bean  I 
aijmratian; 

Tbe  pontiff  saw  Britannla*f  golden  fleece. 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
TeUow  with  grain,  etj^e  bis  hateful  sway. 

SHBnsTOiia. 
What  has  been  publickly  maintained  ns  a  setiM 
point  of  l>ellef  is  given  up  by  recanting :  *A  fttoa 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  of  him  whoas 
reputation  maybe  ii^jured.'— Johmsom.  What  hM 
been  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  ts  contradicted  by  ra- 
tracting;  'When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  fiitile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socralaa, 
I  will  retraei  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him  for  the 
conviction.*— Ci7MBKai.^iii>.  What  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  nullbf 
revocation;  'What  reason  is  there,  but  that  thnoe 
grants  and  privileges  should  be  reooked  or  reduced  •» 
their  first  intention.'— S»nhbk.  What  has  been  mil- 
spoken  through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  to 
racallinf  tbe  words ; 

*T  is  done;  and  since  H  fa  done  *t  Is  past  recall 
And  since  His  past  recall  most  be  forgotten. 

DaTDKK 

Although  Archbishop  Cranroer  recanted  the  prbid- 
plos  of  the  reformatton,  yet  he  soon  oiler  recalled  bta 
words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of 
Friince  aijnred  Calvinism,  but  be  did  not  retract  tba 
promise  which  be  had  made  to  tbe  CaivtnMs  of  bis 
protection.  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  bis  best  sui- 
Jeeis  fhMn  France  by  rewking  tbe  edict  of  Nantes. 

Intomt  but  loo  often  leads  men  to  atjttre  tbefr 
faith ;  the  ibar  of  shame  or  punishment  lends  them  ta 
recant  tlieir  opintons;  the  want  of  principle  dictatea 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  ihstability  ts  the  ordi- 
nary cause  for  tetroking  decrees ;  a  love  of  precision 
commonly  induces  a  sfnaker  or  writer  to  recall  a  flili* 
expression. 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL. 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

Aboliek,  in  Freneh  akalir,  Latin  abetee,  Is  coka 
pounded  of  o^  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signiiying 
to  kMe  every  trace  of  former  existonce;  a^rogate^ia 
French  aJtrorir,  Loiln  akrogatus,  participle  of  akrog^, 
compounded  of  o^  and  rego  to  ask,  signidea  literally  to 
ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ; 
in  allinlon  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  omotq^  whoa 
no  law  Was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  no  law  waft 
unmade  without  aakhig  their  consent;  rneal,  tk 
French  rappekr,  fttm  the  Latin  words  re  axtdapptttat 
signifies  Hterally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  baa  been 
said,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
revoke ;  awnai,  in  French  annuUer,  eomes  from  nKtf^ 
in  Latin  nika,  signKylng  to  reduce  to  nothing ;  cancd^ 
in  French  canemer.  comes  from  the  Latin  canecUo  16 
cut  crosswise,  vigni^ng  to  strike  out  croB8Wise,ihat  bk 
to  ernes  out 

MeUsk  is  a  more  gradtial  procerdlng  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  aetiona.  Disuse  aboliskee ;  a  poil- 
tive  interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The  former 
h  employed  with  regard  to  customs :  the  latter  with  m- 
gard  to  the  authorised  transactions  of  mankind ;  '  Tbb 
lonc-contlnued  wars  between  the  English  and  »*» 
9eou,  bad  then  raised  invincible  Jealousies  and  batiL 
which  lone  continued  peace  bath  since  abolisked.*'^ 
SiaJoan  Hatward.  *  Solon  abrogated  all  Draco^ 
saiiauinary  laws,  except  those  that  aflected  munter  '— 

CDMBKRI.ikND. 
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Lsws  are  rtpealed  or  airogaUi;  bat  the  former  of 
thne  lemu  Is  moacly  hi  nwdern  use,  ihe  latter  Is  ap- 
ylled  to  tbe  proceedinsi  of  tbe  ancients.  Edicts  are 
rsveisd.  Omcial  proceedings,  contracts.  &c.  are  omt 
Deeds,   bonds,  obUgationa,  dfebts,  dte.  are 


byt 
plo] 


The  introduction  of  new  coiioms  will  cause  tbe 
flMtt^Mi  of  the  old.  '  On  tbe  parUainent's  part  it  v 
proposed  tbai  all  the  blsbopi,  deans,  and  chapters 
night  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolitkBd.*^ 
Ci.AaBNDoii.  None  can  repeal^  but  those  that  have 
tbe  power  to  make  laws ;  *  Ir  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  oould  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  In  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
"-the  repeal  of  the  test;  I  mean  the  beneflt  of  em- 

tyments.'— 4?wirr.  The  reoocaUon  of  any  edict  it 
the  Individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pub- 
.lisb  it;  '  When  we  abroraU  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  has  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revok*  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  V— Hookkk.  To  omial 
msy  be  the  act. of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parcles  fVom  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  oUication  is  OMnuUed  by  the  mo- 
tnal  consent  of  those  woo  have  imposed  it  on  each 
other ;  but  if  the  obligation  be  an  aathoriutive  act,  the 
mmulmtiU  must  be  so  too; 

I  will  mnuMl 
'  By  the  Mgh  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 

Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 

Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 

My  queen  betroih*d.— Thomson 
To  eoMcd  is  the  act  of  an  Individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may 
be  eancMsdt  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  or  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  person; 

This  hour  makes  fHendahlps  which  he  breaks  the 
next. 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vUe  pretext, 

Basely  to  eoMcel  all  concessions  put, 

If  In  a  thousand  yoii  deny  the  hist 

CUMBBRI^iND. 

A  cbanm  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances. 
has  caused  the  a^obUpn  of  justs  and  toumaments  and 
other  military  sports  In  Europe.  The  Roman  pec^ile 
sometimes  tAvgattd  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  (or  the  aood  of  the  repubilck ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  rtp«al 
at  tbe  most  saluury  acts  of  our  parliammit. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decreo  in  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
its  revoeaUon  after  a  short  Interval. 

It  Is  sometimes  prudent  to  amuU  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastliv. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  emutl  a  debt: 
but  a  grateflil  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  ana 
wlU  never  aufler  It  to  be  cmcdUd, 


Tb  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR  EBASE, 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  In  an  probability  a  variation  of  noL  signify- 
hig  to  cover  over  with  a  hloi;  n^ngti  m  Laan  ex- 
fungoj  compounded  of  ex  and  pnngo  to  prick,  signifies 
to  put  out  by  pricking  with  the  pen  ;  «ra««,  comes  from 
the  Latin  srostu,  partteiple  of  erado^  that  Is, «  and  rsds 
U>  scratch  out;  vt^ce^  in  French  tffaeer.  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  faeio  to  make,  sigulfles  literally  to 
make  or  put  out;  emusl.  In  French  cancelUr,  Ladn 
MMcdlo^  from  tanctOi  lattice-work,  slgnllles  to  strike 
out  with  cross  lines;  «M*terate,  in  Latin  okUttratMa. 
participle  of  oibliUro^  compounded  of  0b  and  Uurm. 
signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  nbvloasly  refer  to  characters  that  are 
Impressed  on  bodies ;  the  first  three  apply  in  the  proper 
Ben«e  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  the  band,  and 
bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
Letters  ere  hUtted  mtt,  so  that  th<^  cannot  be  seen 
again ;  they  are  expunged^  so  as  to  signify  that  they 
cannot  stand  for  any  thing ;  they  are  erasady  so  that 
the  upace  may  be  reoccup1«d  with  writing.  The  last 
.three  are  extended  in  their  application  to  other  cha- 
^        ractcrs  I'orroed  on  other  substances:  i^ace  is  general, 


and  does  not  designate  either  the  naniier  or  tbe  ob- 
ject: inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  ^actfd,  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  mkcsI  is  principally 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters;  they  are 
emuMed  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen ;  in 
this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  t^netUti 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  work: 
obhUraU  Is  said  of  aU  charactois,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  In  which,  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  abU- 
isracad,  which  are  In  any  way  made  Illegible. 

Effaet  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  of 
thinn ;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may 
be  ^ae«d  from  a  statue;  eoned  respects  the  subject 
which  Is  written  or  printed ;  ebliteraU  respects  ihe 
single  letters  which  eonttituU  words. 

Egaxxng  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  actfcw 
on  the  thing  which  is  tgMtd :  in  this  manner  writing 
may  be  «/ac«d  fh>m  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments :  cvmA  is  the  act  of  a  penmi,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design :  obUUraU  is  tlio  fhiit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  general ;  time  itaelf  may  oblUenU 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  tnese  terms  is  easily  de- 
dueiUe  fh>m  the  preceding  explanation ;  what  is 
figuratively  described,  as  written  in  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  ihli^ 
may  be  blotted  out  from  the  mind  or  tbe  recollection ; 
'  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  sua*er  themselves,  from  their  aver- 
sion for  a  party,  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  person 
who  is  engaged  In  It.*— Addison.  When  the  cnntenn 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  apUy  described 
as  being  expunged;  in  this  manner,  the  free-thinking 
sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the  Bible  which  d<ies 
not  suit  their  purpoee,  or  they  expunge  fh>m  tiiHr  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions ;  *  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  publici: 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  the  intermediate  space 
were  expunged  from  bis  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
his  senses  when  he  should  hear  mat  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island. '~ 
BuaKB.  When  the  memory  is  represemed  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  saia  to  be  eraeedy  when 
they  are,  as  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
bv  others ;  in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  what  a 
child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  by  play;  and  with 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  dface  the  re- 
collecaon  of  a  person's  image  fh>m  the  nimd ; 
Tet  the  beet  Uood  by  learning  Is  refin'd, 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 
While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race. 
And  the  paternal  stamp  <^a«6.— Ouuswoam 

From  the  Idea  of  striking  out  or  eanceUing  a  debt  In 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  graUtude,  or  an  obligatioo, 
Is  said  to  be  eaiiMUsd; 

Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  workl,  which  eaneOe  nature's  right  and  wrong. 
And  new  casts  wisdoffi.->YovRO. 

As  the  lineaments  of  the  fhce  correspond  to  writlea 
cliaracters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated:  •  The  transferring  of  the 
scene  fh>m  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  eflbct,  before  the  fabuloofl 
m^esty  of  that  ooun  was  quite  obliterated.'-TYM. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  foreaken,  {v.  To  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  othen ;  to  be  forlonu 
from  the  German  verlokrtn  lost,  is  to  be  foreaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  In  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  deetituiOy  tcom  the  Latin  dMttCates,  Is  to  ba 
deprived  of  the  first  neceaniriea  of  life. 

To  be  foreaken  is  a  partial  situation ;  to  be  f  orient 
and  destituU  are  permanent  conditions.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road;  we  are 
forhm  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  one 
to  direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  tbe  prospect  of  obtaining  the  means. 
It  is  particularly  painful  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes  • 
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But  ftftrflil  fbr  thmsdrci,  ray  countfyineo 
Lelt  me  fonakem  in  tbe  Cydojit*  den. 

DmTDBII. 

The  orphan,  who  la  left  to  travel  the  road  of  lift  withoat 
oounMUor  or  friend,  Is  of  all  othen  in  the  moat  forlorn 
condition;  *  Conacieuce  made  them  (Joaepb's  bretlireo} 
neoUeet,  thattliejr  who  iiadonce  been  deaf  to  the  nip- 
piicaUooa  of  a  brother,  were  now  left  Mendleai  and 
/Moru.'—BtsAitL.  If  poverty  be  added  to  forloroneaa, 
m  maa*a  mliery  ia  aggravated  by  his  becoming  duU- 
tuie;  *Friendle«  and  destituU^  Dr.  Goldamith  waa 
expoMd  to  ali  tbe  mlaeriea  of  indigence  in  ■  foreign 
country.'— Jomaoii. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 

ProJUguUj  in  Latin  froJUgatuB,  pmticlpte  of  fr^fUgo, 
compounded  of  the  iotennve  pro  and  jUgo  to  daah  or 
lieat,  ^nifiea  completely  ruined  and  kwt  to  every  tiling ; 
akoMdviud  aigniAea  given  up  to  one's  luata  and  vidous 
ludulgencea;  reprokoU  (a.  TV  r^rof)  aigniflea  one 
tborooghly  rejected. 

Tiieae  terma,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  ezpreana 
ibe  moat  wretched  condition  of  fortune  into  which  it  Is 
poarible  for  any  hnman  being  to  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
quently ha  tlaeir  hnproper  application  they  denote  that 
stale  of  moral  desertion  and  ruin  wliich  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  prufUgatt  man 
haa  lost  all  by  his  vices,  consequently  to  his  vtoes  alone 
lie  looks  for  the  regaioing  those  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  haa  squandered :  as  ne  lias  nothing  to  lose,  and 
every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  punning 
the  career  of  his  vicea,  lie  surpasses  all  otliera  in  hb 
unprincipled  conduct;  *Aged  wisdom  can  check  the 
most  forward,  and  abash  tlie  mMLvnfigaU,'^iiuML. 
An  akoMdrntd  man  is  altogether  abtmdoiMd  to  his  pas- 
sions, which,  liavlng  the  entire  sway  over  him,  natu- 
rally impel  him  to  every  excess;  *To  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  ar 
tngant  but  a6aiubmMi.*->HDeRK8.  Tbe  rmrobuU  man 
is  one  who  haa  been  reproved  nntU  he  heeomes  In- 
aeoalble  to  reproof;  and  la  given  up  to  tbe  malignity  of 
hb  own  paanona ; 

And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fhrne. 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  eaaiiy  outdone 

By  reprstetospiillB.— Hilton. 

The  wroJUg^it*  man  b  the. greatest  enemy  to  soeletv; 
Ibe  J^mdomtd  man  b  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
ihtfroJUgaU  man  Uvea  upon  tbe  pubHck,  whom  he 

Cunders  or  delVaods ;  tlie  oAanAmMf  man  lives  (br  the 
dnigence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions:  the  refr»- 
Uu  man  b  little  better  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man:  nnprtneipled  debtom,  gamesters,  sharpers, 
ewindters,  and  tbe  like,  are  wnjUgaU  characters: 
whoremaatera,  drunkarda,  spendthrifts,  seducers,  and 
debauchees  of  all  deaeriptions,  aro  abandon*d  cha- 
trMwrnU  and  ubtmdomtd  are 


raetere;  aWiougfa  the  fr^fUgmtM  \ 


coaunonly  the  name  penon8,''yet  tbe  young  are  in  ge^ 
•eral  adaadoMd,  and  nioae  mora  hackneyed  In  vice  aro 


'flis  ;  none  can  be  rtprob^U  but  thoae  who  have 
inured  to  pr^/UgaU  cooraak 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUB, 
ATROCIOUS. 
Homoms,  In  French  Ammm,  Greek  tSpos  or  Suv^ 
Isnlble ;  JUgramty  in  Latin  ia^^aiw  burning,  b  a  flgu- 
ladve  exprosion  for  what  b  excessive  and  vk>lent  in 
ha  nature ;  JtugUwtUt  In  Ladn  lagitiotus,  from  Jlagi- 
timm  infamy,  dgnifles  peculiarly  liifamous;  otrMtotw, 
hi  Latin  mtm  cruel,  from  atsr  black,  signifies  exceed- 


■ti 


'beae  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimea,  seem  to 
rbe  in  degree.  A  crime  b  ketmotu  which  seriousty  of- 
ftmb  against  the  bwsof  men ;  a  sin  is  hmtofu  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  Okid : '  There  are 
many  authors  wholiave  shown  wheretai  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  comisis,  and  set  forth  In  proper  colours  the  kei- 
ttou0W9»  of  the  ollbnee.*— Anoisoii.  An  ofTeuoe  is 
MagrmMt  which  b  In  direct  defiance  of  estabUahed 
opinions  and  practice;  <  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to 
smite  n  man's  conscience,  on  tbb  he  cannot  avoid  rest- 
ing with  anxiety  and  terrour.'— Blauu  An  act  i8.^afi. 
tints  if  It  be  a  giuaa  vlolatkm  of  tbe  moral  law,  or  eou- 


f4» 

;  *  It  breconled  of  Bh- Matthew 


pled  with  any  noomesa ; 

Hale,  that  he  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by 
some  JlajrUiouB  action  he  slmuld  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.^ Woaifsoii.  A  crime  b  atroeiou$  which  b  at- 
tended with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  'The 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  autlior  b  more  airs 
etVms  than  that  ofthe  Kiddy  libertine.'— Johnson.  Lying 
b  a  kmnous  sin ;  gamliv  and  drunkennen  are  JLagraaU 
breachca  of  tlie  Divine  law;  the  murder  of  a  whol* 
fbmilybtaithefUiteBts 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Para,  in  Baxon  bars,  German  ftor,  Hebrew  If*^ 
to  by  bare:  naJked,  in  Saxon  MMd,  German  naeket  ot 
nai;(,  k>w  German  naakL  Swedish  noleat,  Danish  no- 
/•»,  Jbc.  comes  firom  tlie  Latin  aadiv,  compounded  of 
M  not.  and  dnttw  or  tndatws  clothed,  and  the  Greek  3tf» 
todotbe. 

Bar9  marks  the  eondltion  of  being  without  some  ne- 
cessary appendage;  'Though  the  lords  used  to  be  co- 
vered  while  the  commons  were  bore,  yet  the  commons 
would  not  be  btare  before  the  ScoCtiah  commissioners; 
and  so  none  were  covered.'— CX.4KBND0N.  JTaked  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  something 
easentlal ;  hare  b  tiierefore  often  substituted  for  nakA 
although  not  vice  vered :  we  speak  of  bareheaded^ 
bwrefooi.  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but  a  figure  b  said  to 
be  noAstf,  or  the  body  b  naked. 

When  applied  to  other  objecta,  bare  conveys  the  idea 
of  want  in  general ;  nakod  simply  the  want  of  some- 
thing exteriour :  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  tlie 
bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  (ore,  of  bare  walls,  a 
ftort  bouse,  the  idea  of  want  in  r 


conveyed 


entiab  b  strongly 
but  naked  walls,  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap 


pearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye. 
bare  in  thb  sense  is  frequently  fbllowed  by  t' 
that  b  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  empkiyed  s 


Junet:  a  tree  b  bare  of  leaves;  this  constitutes  it  a 
naked  tree;  'The  slory  of  JBneaa,  on  which  VhrgU 
^arsofcbvr * 


fbunded  hb  poem,  was  very  h 
AonisoM. 

Why  turn'st  thou  fhim  me  1  Pm  alone  already ; 

Methinks  I  atand  upon  a  nakad  beach, 

Slgbiiig  to  wtaMb  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otwat. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figurative 
ap^lcation :  a  bare  sufficiency  b  that  whbh  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  ApasUea  did  most  earnestly 
Inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
upon  the  (ors  acknowledgement  of  thb-'—Soimi. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  view  of  it  fh>m  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
Tliat  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

SBAKSPIAaB. 

Sometlmea  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the  ex- 
act sense  of  bare  to  imply  tbe  want  or  some  ne 


additkm,  when  It  exprenes  the  idea  more  strongly  than 
bare;  '  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi. 
nesa  at  the  bands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.'— Hookbb. 
^aked  and  nneovertd  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  b  in  fhct  to  have  the  body  tm 
esvsrsd,  but  many  things  are  tmeaoered  which  are  not 
nakad:  nothing  Is  said  to  be  noJked  but  what  in  tha 
nature  of  things,  or  acootdtaig  to  the  usagea  of  men, 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  hhn  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ;— 

As  fhther  of  hb  fkmily,  beelad 

Ttieir  nakedmete  with  skins  of  beasb.— Milton 


Every  thing  b  wactvered  fWiro  which  the  covering  b 
removed ;  'In  the  eve  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom 
our  whole  Internal  frame  b  nneovertd^  dbpnsiUona 
hold  the  place  of  actions.'— Buua.  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired  mntl- 
ments  of  proiviety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body 
covered  with  elothlniE,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
leaves;  tlie  naked  wsib  covered  with  paper  or  paint; 
and  tin  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  ha- 
Utatkms :  on  the  other  hand,  planu  are  left  aacovcrsd 
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to  receive  the  beneflt  of  the  lun  or  rsln:  f^untture  or 
•jthaea  of  use  or  neeealty  are  left  lauiovertd  to  suii 
the  convenleoce  of  ihe  ueer :  or  a  pevMii  may  be  «»- 
J  i»  »K-  — —  «f  itare-hemdedf  on  certain  oooa- 


enertd,  in  the  aenae  of  i 
tknm. 


BASE,  SCANTY,  DBSTITUTB. 

Bar0  («.  Ban,  lutkei) :  tcwalfr,  from  to  M>«a,8lpii- 
flee  the  quality  of  aeanUnf;  gemmt  to  moM  probably 
changed  from  Uie  Latin  Mtn^  to  clip  or  eut ;  dutituU, 
in  Latin  desUtutut,  participle  of  rfwtatao,  compounded 
of  d*  privative  and  tutvo  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
■JgniOee  unprovided  for  or  wanting.        ,     .      .       , 

All  iheM  terms  denote  tlie  absence  or  deprivation  of 
■ome  neceaaary.  Bare  and  »ca.ntf  have  a  relative 
■enie :  bare  reepects  what  serves  for  onrselvea ;  •conly 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  tubeistence  is 
bare;  a  supply  is  Mamly.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  aa  a  bare  competence  what  woufld  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities:  '  Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  thai  the  dergy  should  be  left  as  bare  aa  the 
apostles  when  thev  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self-same  af&c- 
tloo.*— HooKKR.  A  hungry  person  win  consider  as  a 
aeamtf  allowance  what  would  more  than  sufHce  for  a 
■loderate  eater ;  '  So  aeantp  is  our  present  allowance  of 
happinesM,  that  In  many  situations  life  conld  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  ihefnlure.'— 

SOHHSOR. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance;  deetituU  Is  said  of  one's  outward 
arcumstances  in  general.  A  person  la  ^ors  of  clothes 
or  money ;  he  is  destituU  of  (Viends,  of  resources,  or 
of  comforts ;  *  Deetitate  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  com- 
pBsa,  the  anclenu  bad  no  other  method  of  regulating 
tteir  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.*— Ro- 


BARE,  MERE. 

i^orf  (r.  Bare,  naked) ;  mere,  in  Latin  merue  mere, 
properly  eolue  alone,  fVom  the  Greeli  /icfpM  to  divide, 
■ignifies  separated  ftom  others. 

Bare  la  used  In  a  poslttvu sense:  swrs,  negativdy. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  teara.  The 
wure  circumstance  of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
Mnd  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  horrour  in  the  mind ;  '  He  who 
goes  no  farther  than  *ars  JusUoe,  stops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  virtue.'— Blair.  The  mere  attendance  at  a 
Slace  of  worship  is  the  sawllcst  part  of  a  Christian's 
uty ;  'I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear In  the  world  a  ai«r«  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
nalte  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  complal- 
■ance.'— AnoisoM. 


SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Seareitp  (v.  Rare)  is  a  generlek  term  to  denote  the 
cnvnmstance  of  a  thing  oelng  tcaree  :  dearth^  which 
is  the  same  as  deamess,  is  a  mode  of  eeareitf  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  raoMty,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  thuy  are  eearee;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  eeareitg  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  dlfBcoK  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  eeareitf;  when  a  country  has  the 
misfortune  lo  be  visited  with  a  fhmine,  ft  ezperlenoee 
the  frlghtfullest  of  all  dearthe. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

jRora,  in  Latin  rarvs,  eomes  ftom  Ihe  Greek  dpai^ 
thin;  #c«rfl«,  in  Dutch  sekaere  sparing,  comes  from 
aeheren  to  cut  or  clip,  signifyingcut  close ;  eingular  (v. 
PartiaUar.) 

Rare  Bad  eearee  both  respect  number  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  r«r«  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  duninisbed  quantity;  eearee  Is  a 
abort  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
name  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity :  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  In  eearee  becomes  precious,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
■erioualy  (bit.   Tlie  best  of  eveiy  thing  is  in  Its  nature 


rare ;  tb^re  wUl  never  be  a  mpeiiaky  of  nci  iMnp; 
there  are,  however,  some  thln^  as  particularly  curioua 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, are  always  rare:  that  which  is  most  in  osb 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  eearee ;  when  the  supjrty  of 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  It  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  eearee.  An  aloe  In  blosfom  is  a 
rortty,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  llmiis  to  te 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers ;  *  A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  Is  one  of  tto 
rarest  thiuffi  in  the  worM.*— Borkb.  The  paintings 
of  Raphael,  and  other  distinguished  painters,  are  dativ 
becoming  more  searcR,  because  time  will  dimhfii^  ilmr 
quantity,  although  not  Uieir  value;  *  When  any  pafti- 
cular  piece  of  money  grew  very  eearee^  It  was  often 
recoined  by  a  nicceadlng  empen>ur.*->AoMsoM. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  «iiv«iar,  and  what  b 
eingular  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rare;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  («$ect: 
fewness  is  the  idea  coounon  to  both ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  etn^nlm" 
is  applied  to  that  which  Is  single,  or  nearly  single,  tai 
Its  kind.  The  rare  is  tiiat  which  is  always  sought 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esieenis : 
a  thing  Is  rare  which  is  dilRcutt  to  be  Obtained ;  a  thing 
is  smrular  for  Its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  bad ;  *  We 
should  ieani,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  there  Is  nothing  singniar  hi 
those  which  befall  ourselves.*—  Mrlmotb  (/^<i«r« 
of  Cieero\.  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  rare  hi 
England,  because  the  climate  wilt  not  agree  with  them; 
the  sensitive  plant  is  singular^  as  its  quality  of  yieldiag 
to  the  iqucb  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  plania. 

Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects;  rare  and  sinralar  are  applicable  lo  nMMal 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rors  Instance  of  fldelity,  of 
which  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  star 
gular  instance  of  depravity,  when  a  paraUel  case  can 
seareelf  be  found. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple^  In  Latin  eimplex  or  thte  plied  withnot  a 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  com|ilex,  which  has  many  folda 
or  to  the  compound  wMch  has  aeveial  parts  involvod 
or  connected  with  each  other;  *To  make  the  ooin- 
pound  for  the  rich  metal  timpla^  Is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting.*— Bacor.  Siufie  and  emgular  (o.  One) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  otiier  to  multifa- 
rious; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare, 
Single  how  weak  and  hnpotent  they  are 

Jaimca. 
*  These  busts  of  tlie  emjMnmm  and  amprenseii  are  al 
very  scarce,  and  some  or  them  almost  »i$igular  hi  tteir 
kind.*— AnnisoR.  We  may  speak  of  a  atmple  cirenas- 
stance  as  independent  of  any  thing ;  of  a  single  !»• 
stanoofor  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  otiier: 
and  a  singutar  tnstanoa  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  Uka 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  simplieUf,  m 
fltr  as  it  Is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  eaa  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  it  lies  In  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per- 
sons, it  is  a  (kult;  *  Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing;  Its  bare  object  must  be 
as  naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  as  sincerity.* 
-South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  Intention  is  that 
species  ofsimpUeitv  which  is  altogether  to  be  admired; 
singtUaritf  may  be  either  good  or  bad  aeeording  lo 
circumstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  Is  to  be  tral^ 
good ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  ii  affectatlaa, 
which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  shapUcitf^  If  aot 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  '  Prom  tiie  union  of  ih«  crowns 
to  the  Revolution  In  IflBB,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  tlie  most  singalar  and  most  unliappy.* 

— ROBRRTSOa. 

«  SOME,  ANY. 
5>SM,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  soeh  a 
one,  is  altogether  restrictive  In  its  sense :  aajr,  from  a 
one,  is  altogetiier  universal  and  indeflniie.  Soma  a^ 
plies  to  one  pnnicular  part  in  distinction  from  the  real: 
anw  to  every  Individual  part  without  distinction.  Same 
think  this,  and  others  that:  anp  perenn  might  believe 


If  he  would ;  any  one  can  conquer  h\a  passions  who 
calls  in  the  aid  of  religion.     In  oonssquence  of  tliia 
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AllMlioB  la  lOBMh  «MMMn  ooly  be  wad  in  particular 
alllrmaiive  proposltiona ;  but  any,  which  !■  equlratent 
to  allf  may  Im  either  in  neiHtive,  tnierro^ative,  or  by- 
Bothecical  propoaitiom:  tome  say  eo:  does  my  one 
believe  U1    He  will  aot  five  to  any. 

80LITAKY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SIN6LS. 
grfilflf  and  «ela  ere  boUi  derived  fWun  solus  alone 
•r  whole ;   MJ|f,  that  Is  onely,  eifnifiai  the  quality 
af  anhy ;  oimgU  li  an  abbreviattoa  of  tingular  (v. 

AliluM  terms  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  several 
or  laany.  8olitarf  mad  ooU  signify  one  left  by  ileelf; 
tbe  former  mostly  In  application  to  partlcuiar  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  r^wd  moeUy  to  OK>ral  objects: 
a  ootUarw  slmib  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
Ifaat  has  been  left  to  Itself; 

The  cattle  In  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 

Those  rare  and  •olitarg,  these  in  flocloL— Miltor. 
The  «•<«  cause  or  reason  slgalfles  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  l»y  any  thing  elm;  *An 
thinge  are  but  Insipid  to  a  man  In  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  soU  minion  of  his  fancy.*— Sooth. 
Onlff  docs  not  Include  the  idea  of  deserUon  or  deprive- 
liou,  but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency : 
lo  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  ea/y  one  shiUii«  In  hk 
pocket,  means  to  imply,  that  be  wants  owre  or  ought 
to  have  oioie.  SimfU  signifies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
taclied  from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
faMcral  idea :  a  stmgU  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
■ore  eonveiiient  tlian  a  double  one;  a  oingU  sliillii^ 
may  be  all  that  Is  neceesary  for  the  preeent  purpose : 
there  may  be  oiagie  ones,  as  well  as  a  singU  one ;  but 
lbs  otber  terms  ezdude  the  idea  of  thera  being  any 
tiiii«else,  " 

Thy  fear 
WiU  save  as  trial,  what  ihe  least  caa  do, 
SingU  against  the  wielded.— Milton. 
A  ootitarf  act  of  generoeity  Is  not  sufficient  to  eharac- 
leriu  a  man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals  the 
t^U  ground  of  tbellr  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
Jeamedlo  know  and  do  better:  harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  oniy  means  of  correciiug  the 
ikttliB  of  others:   #tv''  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  ani^e.  * 

la  the  adverbial  form,  soUlf,  ea/y,  and  swfy  «« 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.    The  dwaa 


which  attend  an  unsuccemful  militaiy  enterprise  are 
•eidom  to  be  auributed  ooUIm  to  the  incapacity  of  th.  < 
feaeral :  tliere  are  many  circumetances  both  in  the 
aatural  and  moni  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
tfn/y  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
PIvine  levetaukm:  there  are  many  tbiws  which  men 
eouU  not  eflbcCrayly  that  might  be  e^tcd  Iqrtbein 


ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  is  the  eoraroon  Idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  sicnlficatioo  of  one^  which  is 
opposed  to  none;  singU,  in  Latin  tingulut  each  or 
one  by  Itself,  probably  contracted  fVom  »hu  ohguU 
without  an  angle,  because  what  is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  mie  which  Is  ab- 
Mraeted  fVom  othan,  and  is  paitlcnlarly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  oair;  only,  con- 
tracted (Vom  o*ely^  sienilViiig  in  the  fbrni  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
perMm  has  mm  child,  Is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
•peafcs  Its  own  meaning,  a  person  has  a  oittgU  child, 
ooBveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
■ore,  that  more  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  pemn  has  an  eniy  child,  baplies  that  he 


For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  ens  exposed  fbr  all,  tn  ohkgU  fight  1— DaraBH. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearast  spring 
My  eafy  drink.— Film  x  a. 

BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 
Bssiin  that  is,  by  the  »ii<,  next  to,  marks  simply 


Oe  connexion  wUeh  tobsisti  betwaea  what  foeebe^ 
fore  aad  what  fellows ;  merssvsr,  that  Is,  more  than 
aJi  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  lo 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  quaUtles  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  *•  he  is  koHdm  of  a  peaceable 
dispositkm.**  On  conelnding  any  suMwt  of  question 
we  may  Introdooe  a  ferther  dause  by  a  wMraaver: 
**  Martomr  we  must  not  foifet  the  claims  of  those 
who  wUl  aufibr  by  such  a  change  ;'*  *  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  roan  lo  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
b  leally  m  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Beoidssj 
that  it  is  many  times  aa  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it.'— Tillotsor. 
'  It  being  granted  that  God  goveras  the  world,  it  wHl 
follow  also  tiiat  he  does  it  by  means  euiiaUe  to  the 
natures  of  the  things  that  be  goveme ;  and  nor«ovor 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  ftom  his  duty,  as  well  as  perfomiiaf 
iph^MiM  be  gov^"*^  **"  <■*»•* 


it,  it  is 


that  be  s 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 


by  lawa^ 


Booidoo  (v.  JforMvsr),  which  Is  here  taken  as  a  pia- 
poeition,  expresses  the  Idea  of  additi/m ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  tliere  betidee  ourselves ;  no  one 
exetpt  ouiealvea  will  be  admitted ;  *  Beeidee  impiety, 
4iscontent  carries  aloag  with  It  as  its  Inoepaiable 
eonoomitaats,  several  other  siiifttl  passioua*— Blaib. 

*  Neiilier  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  tlie  Su- 
preme Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  bi  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his  laws, 
seek  enmity  with  Mm.'— Blaie. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
Unieeoj  which  Is  equivalent  to  if  leee.  If  not,  or  it 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
whtoh  an  exception  Is  liereby  signified:  I  sitall  not  do 
It  uiUese  iM  a»k  me ;  no  one  can  enter  except  tltoee  , 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  *  Unlees  money  can  ' 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.* — Black* 
stork.    *  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  Jewels 
till  lier  hushand's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
tltem  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  peisoos  except  creditors.'— Bi^cxstorb. 

HOWEVER,  YET.  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDINO. 

These  eoiUuncilons  are  in  granuoar  termed  adverse 
tive,  because  th^  Join  sentences  together  tliat  stand 
more  or  lots  In  opposition  to  each  otber.  However  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  to  however  not  yet  all  come  out :  by  which 
to  understood  that  much  of  the  tnifh  has  been  told, 
and  murh  yd  remains  to  be  told :  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences;  lam  not,  A«wev«r,  of  that  opinion; 
where  it  h  Implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  It ;  bul  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  kowever  vou  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount;  that  Is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  niav  rely  on  so  niucli  of  my 
assistance :  kowever^  as  Is  obvious  fVom  the  above  ex 
amples,  connects  not  only  one  single  proimeitlon,  but 
many  prnposiiions  either  expressed  or  nnderviood; 

*  However  it  Is  but  Just  sometimes  to  give  Ihe  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  vide  of  human  nature.* — 
RuoBxe.  Yet^  vevertAeUeei  and  notwithetaMding,  are 
mostly  employed  to  set  two  spoclflck  propnslilrtns 
either  tn  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  In  a  more  specificic  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  wliich  pot  is  peculiarly  proper; 
others  in  which  nevertkeUse^  and  othera  in  which  not- 
witAotndittMy  h  preferaMa  Tot  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yrl  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  pet  he  had  a  food  heart  and  a  sound  head ; 
■  He  had  not  that  reverence  Am*  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wlwlom  and 
bre^inf ;  pet  he  was  Impertlnt^iitly  sollciioun  lo  know 
what  htf  Aajesty  said  of  him  in  prlvate.'^CLARKa 
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MH.  AV««rCkl«M  ud  watwitktUmdmg  eoold  nol  In 
tlMte  catM  have  beea  MitisUtuteil.  M'eoertkelM*  and 
uttwitMstandimf  arc  moMljr  uaed  to  impty  eflecta  or 
eonaequences  oppoaite  to  wbat  miflit  Daturally  be 
ttpteiad  to  reaulL  H«  baa  acted  an  unworthy  pan; 
mtvertkeUts  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can; 
that  la,  altliouf  b  he  baa  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  iea»  his  friend  as  Av  as  lies  In  my  power;  '  There 
will  always  be  aometbfaig  that  we  aliaJl  wiab  lo  have 
flnbibed,  and  be  nneHMM§  unwilling  to  begin.*— 
Johnson.  JiUvithttmmdimg  all  I  have  said,  be  still 
persistB  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  aU  I 
have  said  n^twtrtsfgnrftiy  or  not  reatralning  him  fVom 

t,besiiU '--     "-  • "  ^^       '     '■ 

hii  kMs; 

Handing  in  the      .  , 

aUmding  th«re  la  such  Infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  Itself  in,  it 
Is  impossible  that  it  ever  abould  be  filled  up.*— Aodi- 
soM.  From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than 
from  anv  spedfick  rule,  we  may  Judge  of  their  distinct 
applications,  and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as 
those  above-cited  the  conjunctions  necerHulcM*  and 
■tftwicA^tandtiif  could  not  be  substituted  (breach  other, 
nor  fet  for  either :  in  other  cases,  k»mrv$r,  where  the 
objects  are  less  definitely  polnled  out,  ibey  may  be  used 
indifTerently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  and  yet  (notwiUuUnding, 
or  nnerikelut)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle :  you  Know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  fsC  (wtwifAtfaiidtiy, 
tMu9)  you  believe  them. 


ence  sabalsisboiwaQii  any  twomimlwii  or  la 

»»y 


IB.  He  is  still  rich  notwitkttaimiing 
la,  his  loss  noiwiUuUmiing.  or  mot 
» way  of  It,  he  to  sUll  rich  -^Jfotwitk- 


uroe,t]iat 
)utch  My 


ALL,  WHOLE. 

jf  It  and  wkoU  are  derived  from  the 
k,  in  German  cU  and  keU  whole  or  sound,  Dut 
Isf ,  or  keely  Saxon  «{,  woZ,  Danish  oZ,  aU,  Greek  IXsfj 
Hebrew  ^3. 

AU  respects  a  number  of  Indlvldoali 
a  single  body  with  Its  components :  we  have  not  oO, 
If  we  have  not  the  nkoU  number;  we  have  not  the 
wkoUy  if  we  have  not  aU  the  parts  of  which  It  Is  com- 
posed. It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
lo  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of  ail  the  fanerest- 
Inc  objects  which  the  lokoU  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  gmeral  sense, 
9U  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when  the  object  Is  spe- 
siflck,  lokoU  is  preferable :  thus  wa  say.  aU  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  our  lokoU  hope  rested  in  this ;  <  It  will  be 
asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  be  not  credited.  It 
to  credited  with  oU  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— John- 
son. *  The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  told  so 
difiierently  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  htolory  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.*— Hums. 

ALL,  BYBET,  EACH. 

AU  to  collecdve;  sMry  aingle  or  IndivMual ;  sadk 
distributive. 

AU  and  everg  are  unlvenal  In  their  sIgniflcatkNi : 
sae*  to  restrictive :  the  fbnner  are  used  In  speaking  ot 
great  numbers;  the  latter  to  applicable  to  small  num- 
bers. AU  men  are  nol  bom  with  the  same  tatent, 
either  in  degree  or  kind ;  but  cvsrw  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:   a  parent  divides  hto  property 


SPECIAL,  8PBCIFICK,  PARTICULAR 
Bpeeialy  in  Latin  tgocieUe^  signifies  belonging  to  tbs 
species;  portienUr^  belonging  to  a  particle  or  amall 
p«rt ;  opeeifitky  in  Latin  jpeqJEctb*,  from  fpecus  a  ape* 
des,  and  fodo  to  make,  slguifies  making  a  speriea. 
The  s^aetol  to  that  which  comes  under  the  genaal ; 
the  fortiadaT  is  that  whk^h  comes  under  the  apoeM  : 
benoe  we  speak  of  a  special  rule;  but  a  var(w«lar 
case ;  *God  claims  It  as  a  «|Mei«l  part  of  bis 
tive  lo  have  the  entire  dtoposal  of  richea.'- 
both  I 


among  hto  chlklren,  and  gives  to  each  his  due  share; 

*  Harold  by  hto  marriage  broke  oil  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.^BcMK.  *  Everg  man*s  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  stale  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.*— Johnson. 

*  Taken  slnaly  and  individually,  It  might  be  difllcult 
to  conceive  now  eoeh  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  vtewed  in  their  conaequences  and  eflecta.'— 
Bi.Aia. 

NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
AVm«rmi«  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  Is  taken  to  denote  a  great  manv  or  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numeral  and  nvsimcal  both  imply  belonging  to 
number,  ^fkmeral  to  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in 
grammar,  as  a  ititnwrsi  adjective,  or  a  NMia«ral  noun : 
numerical  to  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
number-  as  a  aatterical  diflbrence,  where  the  difler- 


Partaeular  and  epeei^lfn  both  applied  lo  the  pro- 
perties of  individnato ;  but  partieuUr  to  said  of  the 
contingent  circumstances  of  thinfB,  opec^fUk  of  their 
inliereut  properties ;  every  plant  bas  something  mcrti 
eular  in  Itself  diflbrent  from  others.  It  'j  eitiier  longer 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  *  Every  state  has  a 
gartieular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  prindnle 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.^- 
Goldsmith.  The  tpedjiek  property  of  a  plant  to  that 
which  it  has  In  common  with  its  species ;  *  The  impu- 
tation of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  ail 
others,  to  the  most  Impatient  of.  It  being  a  Mot  npoa 
the  prime  and  apeeifick  perfection  of  human  nature.* — 
SoiTTR.  Particular  Is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
kiose  discourse ;  apeeifick  to  a  scientifick  term  which 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  portiemlarite  and  apacifg: 
we  parUeuUrite  fhr  the  sake  of  Inrormatlon  ;  we  apa- 
eiff  for  the  sake  of  Instruction :  In  deacriblng  a  nian^ 
person  and  dress  we  ;>artte«iar<z<  If  we  mention  eveiy 
thing  singly  which  can  be  saM  upon  it ;  in  delinking 
a  plan  It  to  necessary  to  apaeiff  time,  place,  distance, 
materiato.  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  of  It  into  execntton. 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

PaHieular  (v.  Peculiar) ;  indimdualy  In  French  m- 
Hvidudy  Latin  individM.ua.  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  object; 
but  particular  is  much  more  speciflck  than  tiidtvtdiiMl ; 
the  particular  confines  us  to  one  ol^t  only  of  man^ 
but  rndividMal  may  be  said  of  any  one  object  amon| 
many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be  mtounderstooa 
for  any  otner,  while  it  remains  particular:  but  the 
indretilval  object  can  never  be  known  from  other  indt- 
vidual  objects,  while  it  remains  only  individuaL  Par- 
ticular Is  a  term  nsed  In  regard  to  mdtetdaals,  and  to 
opposed  to  the  general:  radtotdital  to  a  term  uaed  la 
regard  to  eolleciives;  and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  or 
that  which  to  divislMe  into  parts;  *  Those  pcrttcaler 
spoeclies,  which  are  commonly  known  by  ihe  name 
of  rants,  are  blemlahes  In  our  Engltoh  tragedy.*— 

AOMSOH. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Subatantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  radividiial  solace  dear.— Milton 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

AUmCy  compounded  of  all  and  mm,  signifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single ;  that  isk  by  one's  self;  aolitarg^ 
HI  French  aaUtaire^  Latin  sslttart'iu,  from  aoUt  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  aUme;  Isatfly  signifies  ia 
the  manner  of  olans. 

.^Isiis  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  aolitarg  the 
quality  of  a  person  or  thing ;  Isnety  the  quality  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  olons,  or  takes  a  ##lttary 
walk  in  a  lonelf  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alona  Is  of  a  aaUtarg 
turn; 

Here  we  stand  olMie, 
Aa  in  oar  form  distinct,  preeminent— Yovwo. 
Wherever  a  man  can  be  most  snd  oflenesi  a/om ,  that  to 
a  aolitarg  or  loneljf  place;  *I  would  wish  no  man  tA 
deceive  himself  with  opinions  which  he  has  nottho- 
roo^hly  reflected  upon  in  hto  aolitarg  houia.*- 

KCaLANP 
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WhhlB  an  uideii^roveii^a  i 

Tbera  tundi  «  hndf,  but  a  hnhhfiil  dwelUng, 

BolU  for  ooDTeDtooM  and  the  uw  of  life^Eowa. 

AU30»  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 
jIIm,  eompoandad  of  M  and  «•,  algnUes  literally  all 
la  tbe  laine  mannjBr ;  ftJfcnmre.  oMnpouoded  of  like  and 


sr,  tUfoiSm  in  like  manner ;  t&o.  a  varta- 
tioD  of  tbe  numeral  tto*,  eiKnifiee  what  may  be  added 
or  Joined  lo  another  tbinf  from  its  eimUariiy. 

These  adverbial  eiprealone  obvlouely  convey  the 
Muae  idea  of  Including  or  claMlnc  certain  objeeb  to* 
gether  upon  a  luppoeed  ground  of  affinity.  AUo  is  a 
general  term,  aud  haa  a  more  comprehendve 
Ing,  M  it  fanpUei  a  aameneM  In  the  whole;  'Let 


only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modem 
Ifanee,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  paMion  for 
gming,  which  la  ao  often  the  refuge  of  the  Idle  aona  of 
pieaaure,  and  often  »Uo  the  laat  reaource  of  the  ruined.' 
—Blair.  Uktmn  la  more  apeeiAck  and  limited  in  Ita 
aeceptation ;  *  All  the  dutiea  of  a  daughter,  a  aiater,  a 
wUb,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  #ould  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
Tlwy  are  likewite  conalateot  with  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dreas,  and  a  modeat  air.'—firaaLa. 

7W  la  atiU  more  limited  than  either,  and  refera  only 
10  a  aingle  object;  <  Long  life  is  of  all  others  tbe  moat 
merai,  and  aeemlngly  the  moat  innocent  object  of 
oealve.  With  respect  to  this,  (00,  we  ao  ftequently  err. 
that  It  would  have  been  a  blearing  to  many  to  have  had 
their  wiah  dented.'— Blau. 

**He  also  was  among  the  number*'  may  convey  tbe 
Idea  of  totality  both  aa  respects  tbe  penon  and  the 
event:  " be  writes  Hktmite  a  very  fine  hand*'  conveys 
tin  idea  of  similar  perftetion  in  his  wrldng  aa  in  other 
qualifications:  **  be  said  ao  too"  iiigiiifiea  he  aald  so  In 
addition  to  the  others;  he  said  it  likewUo  would  imply 
that  be  said  the  aaoM  thing,  or  In  the  aame  manner. 

80LITART,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 
Jafifary  la  derived  fhim  the  Latin  ooUt  alone ;  iuort 
h  tbe  aame  aa  isaerUd;  iuoUue^  in  LaUu  dMoiotea, 
alpilfini  made  oolUarg. 

All  these  epitheta  are  applied  to  placea,  but  with 
dHftrent  modiflcaaons  of  tbe  common  Idea  of  aolitude 
which  belonga  to  them.  The  toUtani  simply  denotea 
the  abaenceof  all  beings  of  tbe  same  kind:  thus  a  pteoe 
m  tolitmrfto  a  man,  where  there  Is  no  human  being  but 
hfanself ;  and  it  la  ooUiarg  to  a  brute,  when  there  are 
no  bruieawith  which  It  can  bold  society;  ^The  first 
thne  we  behold  tbe  hero  (Ulysaea),  we  find  him  dlacon- 
aolately  aitting  on  the  ooUiarTf  shore,  sighing  to  return 
to  Ithaca.*— Wbartun.  Deoori  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
plaee  made  toUturff  bv  being  shunned,  from  Its  unfiu 
ness  aa  a  place  of  midence ;  all  tUaorU  are  placea  of 
such  wildness  aa  aeema  to  frighten  away  almost  all 
inbataitanis; 

A  peopled  dty  made  a  dassrf  place.— Drtdbn. 
DttcUU  conveys  the  Idea  of  a  place  made  tobtonf^  or 
bate  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violeBt  means;  every  oountrv  may  become  deoolau 
wbleb  Is  expoeed  to  tbe  taronds  of  a  ravaging  aimy ; 

Supporting  and  supported,  pollsh'd  fHenda 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  tbe  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

B*n  iooalaU  in  crowds.— TaoMaoa. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  rtcode  Is  to  go  back;  to  rUrMt  fa  to  draw  back ; 
r  Is  a  nmple  action,  suited  to  one's  oonve- 
tlie  latter  Is  a  particular  action,  dicuted  by 
Bseesrity :  we  rsea^  bv  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
wa  rttremi  by  an  indirect  backward  movement:  we 
rmodf  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
dtadnctly ;  we  r«trt«a  Orom  the  position  we  have  takm, 
la  oiider  to  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
r$eod§ ;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  advance 
is  not  IWw :  receding  Is  the  act  of  every  one ;  retreating 
h  peculiarly  tlw  act  of  soMlers,  or  those  who  make  hos- 
tde  movements.  To  retire  and  witkdraw  otiginaily 
■Igfrtfy  the  same  aa  retreat^  thet  is,  draw  back  or  olf;  [ 
botftbey  agree  in  appiloatlon  noaUy  with  recede:  to  I 


recede  la  to  go  back  flom  a  riven  spot ;  but  to  retwe  and 
wtCAdraw  have  reapect  to  Uie  place  or  the  preaence  of 
tbe  perwua :  we  may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we 
rsttrs  or  wiOdrMO  from  a  room,  or  from  aome  company. 
In  thia  application  mtkdraw  ia  the  more  familiar  term : 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but  it  denotea 
a  much  mora  leisurely  action  than  retreat :  a  general 
retTeatCi  by  compulsion,  from  an  enemy;  but  he  may 
retire  mm  an  enemy's  country  when  there  is  no  enemy 
present 

Recede,  rsttr*,  mtkdrmBy  and  rstrsoX,  are  also  usrd 
in  a  moral  application ;  eeeede  la  used  only  in  this  9en«o: 
a  person  reeedee  from  hlaengag«nent,  which  is  seldom 
Justifiable;  or  he  may  recede  ftom  his  pretensions, 
which  to  mostly  commendable ;  *  We  were  soon  brought 
to  the  necessi^  of  recedhif  from  our  imagined  equality 
with  our  couafna.'— JOBMSOR.    A  person  retiree  from 


to  carry  it  on  any  longer; 
*  Retirememi  fttmi  the  world'a  carea  and  pieaaurea  haa 
been  often  recommended  aa  uaeftil  to  repentance.'— 
JoHRaoH.  A  person  witJkdrawe  from  a  aodety  either 
for  a  time  or  altogether ; '  A  temptation  may  wttMraw 
for  awhile,  and  return  again.'— South.  Aa  life  h  rell- 
gloualy  conaidered  aa  a  warftue  with  the  world)  they 
are  aaid  to  retreat -ttom  tbe  conteat  who  do  not  enter 
into  ita  pleaanree ;  *  How  certain  to  our  ruin,  unleaa  we 
aometlmea  retreat  from  thto  neatilential  region  (the 
world  of  pieaaure].'— BLAia.  To  eeeede  is  a  public 
act:  men  eeeede  rrom  a  rell^oua  or  political  body: 
wiUkdraw  to  a  private  act ;  they  withdraw  themaelvea 
aa  Individual  membera  from  any  aoclety ;  *  Pldistratoa 
and  hto  aona  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
period  of  alzty-eight  years,  Including  thoae  of  Plaia- 
tratus's  eeeeeeione  from  Athens.'— CumbkriojO). 


PRIVACY,  RETIREBCENT,  SECLUSION. 

Prtvacff  literally  denotes  tbe  abstract  quality  of  ;^- 
vote;  but  when  taken  by  Itself  It  signifies  tbe  state  of 
being  private :  rettrement  fiterallv  signifies  the  abstract 
act  of  retiring:  and  eeclueia^  tiiat  of  eecluding  one's 
self:  but  retirement  by  Itself  ftequently  denotea  a  state 
of  bdng  retired,  or  a  piece  of  retirement ;  ee^unemy  a 
sute  orbeing  eednded :  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
pHvacMy  in  retsrasMnlj  In  eedueien :  prieaey  to  opposed 
to  pablicity;  he  who  lives  in  privaep,  therefore,  to  one 
who  foUowB  no  publick  ibie,  who  lives  so  aa  to  Im  little 
known; 

Fly  with  me  to  aome  aafe,  aome  aacred  privacf. 

ROWB 

JteftrwsMKf  to  opposed  tonpenneaaor  freedom  of  acceas, 
he,  therefore,  woo  Uvea  In  retirement,  withdraws  from 
the  society  or  others,  ho  lives  by  himself; '  In  our  retire- 
memte  every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.'— Aodisor. 
Seelneion  to  tbe  excess  of  rHirement ;  be  who  lives  in 
eedueien  bars  all  accees  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself 
ftom  the  world; 

What  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  1 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  Its  care, 
Haat  thou  to  grieve  or  Joy,  to  hope  or  fear  1 

PaioE 
Friftaef  to  moat  aaltaMe  ibr  auch  aa  are  in  circum- 
Btancea  of  humiliation,  whether  ftom  tbek  mlafortune 
or  their  feult :  retirement  to  peculiarly  agreeable  lo  thoaa 
who  are  of  a  refiecilve  turn ;  but  eeelueien  to  choaen 
only  by  thoae  who  labour  under  aome  strong  affection 
of  tbe  mind,  whether  of  a  religioua  or  phyaical  nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT 
Tbe  ftrilowinc  celebrated  apeecb  of  Lord  Soroem,  In 
1888]  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may  be 
admitted  aa  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  Important 
words;  but  I  am  not  inclini*d  to  think  that  they  coma 
suflclently  close  In  signlficatton  to  render  any  com* 
parlsnn  neoesaary. 

"  What  is  appointed  me  10  speak  to  to  your  Lord- 
ships* first  amendment  by  which  the  word  abdicated  In 
the  Commons'  vote  to  chang<Nl  Into  the  word  deeertedy 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  what  aome  of  the 
grounds  are  that  Induced  the  Commons  to  Insist  00  tlia 
word  abdicated^  and  not  to  acrce  to  your  amendment. 
"The  flret  reason  your  Lordships  are  pleased  to 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  la*  that  the  word 
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dbdUMUi  your  Lordihlpi  do  not  find  \m  a  Word  known 
to  the  common  law  of  Bndaadf  and  therelbra  ooglit 
not  to  be  iiied.  The  next  la  thai  the  common  appti- 
eaiioti  of  the  word  anounts  to  a  yoliiniary  ozpreM 
renunciation,  which  la  not  in  ttab  ease,  nor  wiH  fbllow 
ftoni  the  premieea. 

"  Mv  Loitb,  M  tothe  fim  of  theae  reaaona,  If  If  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  dbditaiai  hath  not  a  known 
aenae  hi  the  eommoa  lawof  England,  thaio  la  the  aamc 
oUeetiou  againat  the  word  daaerted  ;  ao  that  your  Lord- 
ahipa*  flnt  reaaon  hath  the  aame  fbtee  -----  — 
own  amendment,  aa 


I  aame  fbtee  againat  yoar 
tiw  term  uaed  ^  tbeOom- 


I  resianatioo  or  ceation),  or  l>y  doing  auch  acta  aa 
tcoriaTstent  with  the  holding  and  retainmg  of  the 


''The  worda  are  both  Latin  worda,  and  need  la  the 
beat  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  algniflcatlon ;  their 
oieaning  la  very  well  undenlood,  though  it  be  true  tlieir 
meaning  la  not  the  aame.  The  word  mkditaU  doth 
naturally  and  properly  algnify,  entirely  lo  renounce, 
throw  ofr.diaown,  reiinquiah  any  thin  or  peraoo,  ao  aa 
to  have  no  fiirtber  to  do  with  H ;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  ezpreaa  woida  or  In  writing  (which  is  the  aeive 
your  Lordshipa  put  upon  It,  and  which  la  properly 
caiM  ..... 

are  incoi 

thing,  which  the  Oommona  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  make  choice  of  the  word  t^icaUy  a«  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  all  others  express  thai 
meaning.  And  in  this  latter  sense  it  Is  taken  by  others ; 
and  that  this  Is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall 
allow  your  Lordahina  out  of  the  best  auttiori. 

**  The  first  I  shall  mention  Is  Orotlus,  De  Jure  Belli 
€t  Pacis,  I.  S,  c  4,  ^  4  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  Jure 
dvtti,  sed  ex  Jure  naturall,  quo  quiaque  suum  potest 
oM/care,  et  ex  naturall  prcauiiiptlone.  qud  volulsse  quis 
creditur  quod  auflklenter  significavit  And  tlien  he 
goea  on:  Rccuaari  hcreditas,  non  tantuni  verbia  aed 
atiam  re,  potest,  etquovls  Indlelo  voluntatis. 

"  Another  Instance  which  I  shall  nmntion.  to  abow 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  It  Is  sufllclent  to  do  an  act 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  reulning  It,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  ia  outof  Calvin'a  Lexi- 
eon  Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Oenerum  abdicat  qui 
aponsain  repudiat  Here  Is  an  tMicatwn  without 
exprr>w  words,  but  It  ia  by  doing  auch  an  act  aa  doth 
auflleiently  signify  his  porpoae. 

"  The  next  author  I  ahall  qtaite  la  Briasonioa,  De 
Verhornm  Sigmficaitone,  who  hath  thia  paaMge :  Homo 
llbcr  qui  neipeuin  vendit  ahdicai  se  statu  suo.  That  id, 
he  who  wlitf  himself  hath  thereby  dune  such  an  act  aa 
cannot  conalst  with  bla  former  ataia  of  freedom,  and  ia 
thereby  said  properly  se  obdieutMe  statu  suo. 

*  Biidcus,  III  hia  Commentaries  Ad  Lagiem  Secundam 


So  In  the  beat  Lalta  aaAoML  ■■«  IB  t 
la  used  to  aigaifly  aal 
their  eotoura ;  and  to  the  canon  law  todeaart  a  I 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  noo-reaident. 

"  In  both  caaaa  the  party  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  la  bound  to  return  again ;  which,  mj 
Lorda,  aa  the  Commona  do  not  take  to  be  Hw  psaaanC 
eaae,  ao  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lnrdabipa  do,  ba* 
cause  it  la  expremly  aaid,  In  one  of  vour  raaaooa  gtvwa 
In  defeneeof  the  laat  amendment,  that  yoiir  LorMipa 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  laeure  the  nation  agaiaal 
the  rfltom  of  King Jainea,  whteii  your Lordahipawovld 
in  Juatioe  do,lf  you  did  took  upon  it  to  be  no  more  thaa 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leavedi  a  Ubartar  to  Ike 
party  to  retom. 

"  For  which  reaaona,  my  Lorda,  the  ConaMHia  caaBel 
agrae  to  tlie  first  amendment,  to  inaeit  tiM  word  da> 
Mwrted  inalead  of  aMrieaUd ;  becauae  it  doth  not  la 
any  sort  eome  up  to  tlielr  sense  of  the  thing,  ao  thef 
"    '      notreach  your  Lordahlns*  meaning  aa 


de  Origine  Juria,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same 
Jibdieare  se  tiiagistratu  est  Idem  quod  ablre  penltua 
magiAiratu.  He  that  goea  out  of  his  office  of  magMracy, 
let  it  be  In  what  manner  be  will,  haa  abdieatsd  the 
magistracy. 

"And  Grotlua,  In  hIa  Book  de  Jure  BeUI  et  Pads, 
1. 1,  C.4,  $  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdiearc  by 
manifetU  habera  pro  derdicta ;  that  la,  he  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thtog  hath  ao  Ikr  rellnquisbed  it,  that  he 
hath  no  rl«ht  of  return  to  it  And  thai  la  the  aenae  the 
Ciimmmis  put  upon  the  word.  It  Is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdicated^  and  an  atands  In  opposition 
to  dicare.  Dieat  qui  proprlum  aliqiiol  (belt,  abdicat 
qui  alieiiat:  so  aays  Pralqua  in  hia  Lexicon  Jurla.  It 
Is  therefore  iiiaistod  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Com. 


"  But  the  word  de«ercsd  (which  la  the  word  need  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordablpa)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  slgnificatton,  but  In  the  common  ac- 
ceptance both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  algnify 
only  a  bare  withdrawhig,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thine  and  neglect  only,  whidi  laaveth  the  party  at 
liberty  of  retnming  to  It  again.  Dtaartmm  pro  ne- 
gleoto,  saya  Spiiellua  In  hia  Lexleon.  But  the  diflbr^ 
eneo  between  iuarera  and  dsr*lmfit«rs  Is  expreaaly 
laid  down  by  Bartoloaon  tbe8lh  law  of  the  SBth  Otto 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  hia  worda  are  theae : 
Nota  dillgenter  ex  hae  lege,  quod  aliud  eat  agrum  da- 


■ere,  atlud  dsraUnfasrt ;  qui  enim  dertlmqmit  1] 

INBiiiientlA  non  ravocara,  aad  qui  dsasri<,lnara 

ouim  poteat. 

<«  Whereby  U  afipeara,  my  kmls,  that  ia  called  d»- 
tertian  which  b  tomporaiy  and  rellevaUe;  that  Is 
called  dmralicHau  where  there  la  no  power  or  right  to 


apprehend  it  doth  notreach  your  Lordahlns'  meaning  aa 
it  ia  expreaacd  in  your  reaaona,  wheiaaa  they  look  upaa 
tho  word  abdieatad  to  exproaa  properly  what  la  to  ba 
infbrred  fhm  that  part  of  the  vote  to  which  your  Loid- 
shlpa  have  agreed,  vis.  'That  King  iamea  II.,  bMoiuf 
about  to  subvert  the  conMitution,  and  by  breaking  ths 
original  contract  between  icing  and  people,  mid  bt  vi- 
olaflng  the  Amdamenul  laws,  and  whhdrawlng  him- 
self nut  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  mMNmcad  to 
be  a  king  according  to  tlie  conatltotlon.'  By  avowinf 
to  govern  according  to  a  despaiick  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewith,  ha 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  law; 
such  a  king  aa  he  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation ;  anch 
a  king  to  whom  the  nllegtance  of  an  English  subjMi  la 
due ;  and  hath  aet  up  another  kind  of  dominioo ;  which 
Is  to  all  IntonM  an  abdieatian  or  abandoning  of  fau 
legal  title  aa  fliliy  aa  if  it  had  bean  dona  by  exprase 
worda. 

'  And,  my  Lords,  for  theae  rsaaona  the  Commona  dn 
Innist  upon  the  word  abdieated,  and  cannot  agme  to  the 
word  deaerted.** 

Without  all  thIa  learned  verboalty  it  will  he  obvlooa 
to  every  peiaon  that  the  two  worda  are  widely  diatlact 
from  each  other ;  ^bdieatiam  being  a  pure  act  of  diaen 
lion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  tdmsalf  only :  but 
daaertian  an  act  which  involvea  eiora  or  Icaa  a  breach 
of  moral  oUlgathm. 


TO  DIBHIBS,  DI8CHABGE,  DISCARDi 
Dtasisf,  In  Latin  dimitsmsf  participle  of  dnatlUa, 
compounded  of  dt  and  «it((o,  signifies  to  send  aaonder 
or  away ;  diaekarge^  sigtiiflos  to  release  from  a  charge; 
discard,  in  Spanish  detcariary  compounded  of  dim 
and  tartar^  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aaide,  to  caat 
ihemodT. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  Is  Included  In  al 
these  torma;  butwtth  variouacollatoralclrcunisuiicea. 
DismioM  Is  the  general  term ;  duekarge  and  diaeard 
are  modes  of  disinisrfng :  diamiaa  la  appllcaMe  to  per- 
sons of  all  aiationa,  but  is  used  more  particularly  for 
the  higher  orders:  ditckatga  on  the  other  hand  b  con- 
fined to  tlioaa  in  a  subordinate  alatton.  A  clerk,  or  aa 
oflioer,  or  a  minister,  Is  diamiaaad  ;  *  In  order  to  an  ae 
commodatlon,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  ahould  imroeaiatelv  di«siw«  bla  privy 
counaellor.*— Abdison.  A  menial  servant  or  a  anidier 
ia  ditekarged;  'Mr.  Pope*s  emnds  w«t«  an  fVequent 
and  fivoloua  that  the  footman  In  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  diaekarged  some 
of  hia  servanta  for  their  obstinate  refUaal  of  his  mea> 
sa£es.*-^OHNaoN. 

Neither  diamiaa  nor  disekarga  define  tlie  motive  of 
the  actfon ;  they  are  oaed  Indlimentf  y  for  that  whiefe 
ia  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  diteard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marfca  a  dwaiis «al  that  la  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  dtaemrdai.  A  peraon  may  reqoeat  to  bedifanaaad 
or  d£rdlar/adi  but  never  to  be  driaearded.  Tbedi#aris«a( 
or  duakarga  ftees  a  peraon  from  the  obligation  or  aa- 
eeaiity  of  peribrming  a  certain  duty ; 

Viamiu  the  people  then,  and  give  eorninand 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  Land.— ^Popb. 
The  Oaemriing  throws  falm  out  of  a  dealmUe  rank  or 
stotion :  'I  am  ao  great  a  tover  of  whatever  ia  French, 
that  I  latdy  diacarded  an  humble  admirer  becauae  be 
neither  apoke  that  loagae  nor  drank  claret*— BiTMxiA. 
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ffMfueaaivlMlotliiiifpfaitlM  moral  mbm,  and 
with  the  same  aktincUoo :  we  are  nid  lo  dumiss  our 
fcara,  lo  discJuirgt  a  duly,  and  lo  dMcord  a  Motiiuent 
flow  tbe  mind: 


DaYDM. 

IT  I  am  boond  to  par  moD<>y  on  a  eertaln  day,  I  dtr 
tkvrf  the  obligation  If  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
ii||lu.*— BLAcarroMi.  *  Justice  dwcardf  party  frlend- 
■taip  and  kindred.*— Addmoh. 


TO  LET.  LEAVE.  SUFFER. 

IM,  through  tbe  medium  of  tbe  Gothick  letan^  and 
other  changes  In  the  French  laister,  German  /iU««», 
iLC  tmum  \a  all  probabllliy  fhnn  tbe  Latin  laxoy  to 
looMn,  or  Ml  looee,  free;  Ifvt  (o.  7b  Uave) ;  tufer, 
Horn  the  Laun  nfiro  to  bear  with,  slgnifiea  not  lo  put 
a  amp  to. 

Tbe  remoral  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 
IkNM  of  oibera,  Is  impU«d  by  all  these  terms;  but  let  is 
a  leas  formal  action  than  <ea«0,  and  Ibis  than  ttUfer.  I 
IH  a  person  pai«  lo  tbe  road  by  getting  out  of  lii«  way  : 
I  leave  a  peraon  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
own  dtseretlon,  by  deciiuing  to  loturfere:  I  svffer  ti 
person  to  go  bis  own  wav,  over  wlioni  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  lu  general  most  prudent  to 
Itt  tbingr  take  their  own  course;  *  Where  there  is  a 
certainty  and  an  uuoertatnty,  let  the  uiicertaluty  gu, 
and  bi>kl  to  tliat  whkh  is  eertaln.*»SAViiDKRsoN.  In 
the  education  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
them  lu  follow  the  natural  beutof  their  minds  and  turn 
of  diFpu«itioii  whhout  at  tbe  same  time  tnffering  them 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  character  or  Aiiure 
inlercsis; 

This  ciime  I  could  not  /soos  uopanlshed. 

DmfRAM. 

If  Pope  had  ngertd  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her, 
be  could  have  found  nothiag  that  might  fill  her  place/ 

— JOHRSOR. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADifilJ. 
JLeoos  is  here  general  as  before  (v.  To  leuve);  It  ez- 
preascs  simply  the  idea  of  ssparatlM  one's  self  from 
au  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otnerwiae ;  lo  take 
leaoe  and  bid  /armoell  imply  a  aeparatioji  for  a  parpa. 
tuiur. 


To  leave  b  an  unqualified  acUoa,  It  la  applied  to  ob' 
jecta  of  indilTerence,  or  utherwiae,  but  supposes  in  ge- 
neral no  exercise  of  one's  ftelings.    We  leave  persona 


TO  LEAVE,  aurr,  relinuuisb. 

Leave^  In  Saxon  leafve.  In  old  German  laaAs,  Latin 
Knquo,  Greek  Ac/t^,  signifles  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 
leavee ;  ^tf.  In  French  quitter ^  from  the  LaUo  qvieltu 
rest,  signifies  lo  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  bold  of; 
ibe  sense  of  reUnpiieh  is  given  under  tlie  head  of 
Jlkamden, 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  Intend  to  return  ; 
we  fvtX  that  to  which  we  return  uo  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise ;  but  we  rdtM- 
fuiek  U  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ;  we 
f»i<  ajtd  r^inquiek  things  only.  I  leax>e  one  person  in 
order  to  speak  lo  another ;  I  Uaiee  my  bouse  unt  a  abort 
time; 

Why  leene  we  not  the  Altai  Trojan  shore. 
And  meawie  back  the  seas  we  crossed  before  1 

Fori. 

T  piit  it  not  lo  return  to  it ;  *  At  last  be  (Savage) 
f«t(f«d  the  bouse  of  bis  fHend.*— Johnson. 

They  pmserte  the  aame  distinction  in  th^  moral  ap- 
plieation.  A  prudent  roan  /coves  alt  questions  about 
minor  matters  la  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers;  *We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of.  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  Gornipied  as  it  is,  lliose  who  receive 
orders,  must  hava  soma  vices  to  Uame  behind  them.'— 
Swirr.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pteasure  lo  a  contera- 
fiaUve  mind  to  revlsU  tbe  ocenes  of  eariy  childhood, 
which  have  been  tone  f««CI«d  for  tbe  busy  aeenes  of 
acdvelife; 

Tbe  sacred  wwstler,  tRI  a  Ueaabif  *8  glr'a, 
QnCs  Ml  faia  hold,  bat  balling,  conquers  hear'n. 
Waller. 
A  miser  la  loath  to  reltafntsA  the  gain  which  has 
added  ao  graaily  to  his  stores  and  Me  pleasuras;  '  Al- 
ihoiigh  Charles  reUmfviehed  almost  evenr  power  for 
Ibe  crown,  ha  would  neither  give  up  hn  fViends  to 
pnnlsbni^nt,  nor  desert  wba<.  he  caiaamad  bis  leligiour 
duty.*— RujiR. 


aa  convenience  requires; 

Belf  alone,  hi  nature  rooted  fbat. 
Attends  us  first  and  leavee  us  last.— Swiyr. 
We  leane  them  on  the  road,  fai  tbe  field,  in  the  heuH^ 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking ;  to  teke  Une  is  a  parting  cer*^ 
niony  between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  cousideiy 
able  time ;  '  Nonr  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers.  I 
am  under  greater  auxle^  than  1  have  known  for  thR 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.'— 
Stkrlk.  To  bid  farewell,  or  adieu  is  a  still  mora 
solemn  ceremony,  wlien  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wisli  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave  of  Uiose  ibiuga 
which  were  agreeable  to  ua,  but  which  we  find  it  pra- 
dMii  to  give  up ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  (br 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment;  *  Anticipaia 
the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  the  world  an  eternal 
/nrswrU.*— BLAia.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  un 
decided,  thau  to  ononpt  to  decide  it  by  aliercaiinn  or 
violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to  take  leeute  of 
his  vices,  tlmn  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him ;  when  a 
moil  engagetf  in  schemes  of  mnbition,  hemusiMdsdiaa 
to  all  the  etgoymenia  of  domestick  life. 

LEAVE,  UBERTT,  PERMISSION,  LICEN.<«E. 
Iseave  has  here  the  sense  of  freedom  granted,  hfr> 
cause  what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free ;  Ubert^,  in  Latin 
libertae^  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being  iroe 
from  external  restraint;  ^eraiw«*s»  signifies  the  act  of 
ecraiiuiiur,  or  the  thing  asrsriUsd ;  Itcease,  in  Latin 
lieentiOf  rrnin  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  stale  of 
beiii^  perwutted  by  law,  or  tbe  act  of  tbe  law  in  per- 
mitttag. 

J^avt  and  liberty  are  either  given  or  taken :  per- 
mieeion  is  taken  only;  lieenee  is  granted,  and  that  in  a 
special  manner:  leave  is  employed  only  on  familiar 
occasions ;  *  1  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  u>  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.'— Popr.  JJbertif  is  given  in  more  iro* 
portant  matters;  *!  am  for  the  ftiil  UbertvoC  diversioa 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.*— Locke.  The 
roaster  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure  ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds;  leave  is  taken  in  iiidiflereni 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  abn^nce  i 
liberty  Is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un 
authorized  stretch  of  one*s  powers,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  is 
done  without  the  leave  maylie  done  without  the  know- 
ledge,  though  not  contrary  m  the  will,  of  another ;  but 
libertiee  which  are  taken  without  offbring  an  apotafy 
are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  Individuals,  but  lieenee 
la  granted  by  publick  authority:  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  U)  take  a  walk ;  tlie  government  grauta 
Ueemeee  fbr  selling  difibrent  commodities.  The  word 
iieenee  is  however  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
Ijeaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  casUes  there.— Swirr. 


wn  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  faul 


Leave  and  pen 
not  Ubertjf :  we  beg  leave  to  oflbr  our  opintons ;  we 
request  p«niuMi9it,  out  not  lUertf,  to  speak ;  *  The  re- 
pealed permieeiane  you  give  ma  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  1  bope»  aicusa  what  I  liava  dooe.'-rPon. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  REUCKa 
Jjeavnun  are  the  oonsequenee  of  a  voluntary  ac 
they  signify  what  Is  left :  remahu  are  what  ft>llow  in 
the  couise  of  things;  Ibey  are  what  remain'  the 
former  te  therefore  taken  In  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  has  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  is  never 
token  In  this  bad  sense.    When  many  persons  of  good 
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taste  htw  the  tttar^  of  ebocMiiif ,  It  b  fiiir  to  eipect 
Ibat  ibe  UavingM  will  be  worth  Uule  or  notUog,  after 
nil  have  OMuie  ibelr  cboloe ; 
Bcalea,  fins,  and  booef^  the  bcvtv*  of  the  feait 
BoHsaviLLB. 
By  the  rtmauu  of  beantj  which  are  diacoveraMe  In 
the  face  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  ertimate 
what  her  perMmal  cbamM  had  been ; 

So  midnight  upera  watte  their  laal  r$wmn9. 

Rmahu  ilgnUy  lUeralhr  what  muuut:  reiiei*,  ftom 
the  Latin  rafnifiie  to  leave,  that  which  ia  left  The 
former  Is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  application ; 
the  latter  Is  epedOek.  What  rmanw  after  the  use  or 
consampHoa  of  any  thing  la  termed  the  remain*;  what 
to  left  or  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  yean  is  the  reUek 
or  reliekM,  Then  are  reauunt  of  buildlncs  mostly  after 
a  conflagration ;  there  are  rdieks  of  antiquity  in  most 
nooMteries  and  (4d  churches. 

Remaint  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  clr- 
euniaiances  of  the  oases ;  reUeks  always  derive  a  value 
fhrni  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.    The  remain*  of  a  perw>n,  tl»t  is,  what  ooi^ 

eaily  remmin*  of  a  pemn,  after  the  extinction  of 

^  will  be  respected  by  his  fHend; 

Upon  these  filendly  shores,  and  flow*ry  plalna, 

Which  hide  Anchtaes,  and  his  West  remain*. 

Drtobii. 
A  Ut  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  Is  supposed  to 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  reUek 
in  the  eyes  of  a  snpentitious  Roman  CaUiolicIc ;  '  All 
those  artt,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  incei 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relick  or  an  in- 
tellect defhced  with  sin  and  time.'— South.  All 
tions  have  agreed  to  respect  the  remain*  of  the  dead ; 
religion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
relick*  tn  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  the 
▼eneratloa  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  ftiendship, 
has  in  like  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  Indivi- 
dual himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  his  pro- 
perty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fkbricaled  for  itself 
reUck*  equally  precious. 

LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

Leetet  In  German  Im,  ^.,  Latin  tsxas,  Greek 
iKdveuv,  and  Hebrew  ySn  to  make  free;  vofuetin 
Latin  va/MS,  signifies  wandering;  lax,  in  Latin  ioxas, 
hM  a  simiiar  or^iin  with  loo*e ;  di*»olaU,  in  Latin  dw- 
ftf/tUiM,  participle  of  dieeoloo,  signifies  di»»olved  or  set 
ftee :  UeeHtieu*j  i.  e.  having  the  licenee  or  power  to  do 
■s  one  pleases  (e.  Iissoe,  liberty). 

Loeee  it  the  generlck,  the  rest  are  specifiok  terms . 
they  are  all  opposed  to  that  which  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely:  too**  Is  employed  either  for  moral  or  intel- 
lectual subjects:  varne  only  for  intellectual  objects : 
laz  sometimes  for  what  is  Intellectual,  but  o(\ener  for 
the  moral ;  dieeelnU  and  Ucentiou*  only  In  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  linking 
together  of  the  parti,  is  Ue**;  whatever  Is  scattered 


and  remotely  separated  Is  vagu* :  a  style  is 
the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  «>  coalesce,  lo 
as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series ;  sssertions  are 
vapM  which  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
subject  referred  to:  by  the  same  rule,  leee*  hiota 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  speculation  and 
eoi^Jecture,  but  cannot  serve  ss  tlie  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  vagyu 
rumour,  and  to  communicate  it  as  a  cerulnty. 

Opinions  are  leoee^  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
loQleal  precision,  or  as  thev  fbil  in  moral  strictness; 
'  Becatim  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  leeee  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.*— HooKca.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
•re  In  tlieir  nature  vsfne,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  ars  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination ;  '  That  action  which  is  vague  and  In- 
determinate will  at  last  settie  into  habit,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.*— Johrsor.  Opi- 
nions are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency  lo 
le>«en  the  moral  obligatioo,  or  to  loeeen  moral  ties : 
'  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  or 
nrUidploi,  pore  lellnon  is  no  where  move  strongly  in- 


eokaied  (than  In  o«r  uivenitlss).*- 
notions  arias  fhmi  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  wlB, 
from  the  Influence  of  the  unruly  pssrions ;  lax  notions 
from  the  enour  of  the  Judgement;  lee**  principles 
affect  the  moral  conduct  of  iiidlvldaals ;  lax  principles 
afibet  the  apeculatlva  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
vfciuals  or  in  society :  one  is  leeee  in  practice,  and  las 
in  speculation  or  in  discipline :  the  leeee  man  rins 
against  his  conscience ;  he  seu  himself  free  fhxn  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  the  lax 
man  errs,  but  he  affects  to  defend  his  errour.  A  Ueea 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  <ax  man  iiOutes  society  at 
large.  DieeeUiUm**  is  the  excess  of  leeeemee* ;  Ueexr 
titnuneee  is  the  consequence  of  iax»ly,or  the  freedom 
from  external  coostrainL 

Leeeene**  of  character,  if  Indulged,  soon  sinks  Into 
iieeelatene**  of  morals;  and  ioxttjr  of  diadplioe  la 
quickly  foUowed  by  lieentietunae*  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  leeee  character  makea  light  of 
moral  oUigaticms  in  general;  *The  roost  voluptuoua 
and  leeee  person  breathing,  were  he  hot  tied  to  folk>w 
his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  dny,  would  find  it  the 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.*— Sooth.  A 
man  of  di**elMU  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
toully  disregards  every  restraint ;  *  As  the  life  of  Petn>. 
nius  Arbiter  was  altogether  di*eelmte^  the  indifTerenoe 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  kxiked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude.* 
— Addisom.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  Is  lax  la 
the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army  will  beoosse 
Ueentieue ;  in  proportion  as  the  adminlstratioQ  of  law 
becomes  isx,  ue  age  will  become  Ueantiem*  ;  *  Moral 
philosophy  ii  very  agreeable  to  the  paradnilcal  and 
iicanUeu*  spirit  of  the  age.*— Bbattib. 


SLACK,  LOOSE. 
Slaekj  In  Saxon  elaec.  tow  German  slaci,  French 
iscAs,  Latin  <cx«s,  and  leo**^  In  Sax<m  Ises,  both 
come  ftom  the  Hebrew  y^  to  make  free  or  leoee; 
thev  differ  mote  In  application  than  in  sense :  they  are 
both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound :  but  alack 
is  said  only  of  that  which  Is  tied,  or  that  with  which 
any  thing  is  tied ;  while  loe*e  Is  said  of  any  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  dosdy :  a  rope  is 
*laek  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched 
to  its  fbll  extent;  and  In  genera!  cords  or  strlnp  are 
said  to  be  *laek  which  fail  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
tightness ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loa*»  In  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral  idea :  thus 
the  string  of  an  Instrument  is  denominated  tlaek 
rather  than  leeee;  on  the  other  hand,  Isms  is  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  eUck  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  Is  leeee,  but  not  elaek;  the  leg  of  a 
table  Is  looee,  but  not  elaek.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lengihwsys  Is  deno- 
minated tlaek;  and  that  which  fkils  hi  consistency 
and  close  adherence  is  leeee:  trade  In  general  Is  said 
to  he  *laekj  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
elaek;  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  Issss,  and  prin- 
ciples Isoss. 

Rebellloo  now  benn,  for  lack 
Of  leal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slocJL- HuntBKAS 
Nor  fbar  that  he  who  sits  lO  leeee  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  lis  labours  and  its  strife. 
DanHAii 

TO  RELAX,  REBfTT. 
The  general  idea  of  diminution  is  that  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  diflisr  very  widelv 
In  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  In  their  ordK 
nary  application ;  re/sz,  ftom  the  word  ioz  or  toose, 
aigniaes  to  make  kMse,  and  In  its  moral  use  to  lessen 
any  thing  in  its  degree  of  tlghtnem  or  rigour ;  to  remitt 
from  re  and  mitte  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take  ofi!*  In 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is, 
to  lesien  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  endeavours,  and  rs* 
wtiuing  our  labours  or  exmions ; 

No  mors  the  smith  his  duskv  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 
OouwMim 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  reetiuing  lent  lit  torn  toVay. 
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jfretMxm^  in  diMlpllne,  rtfaxinf  in  tho  Kverity  or 
flWemeM  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a  punbhmem 
or  rMuiiM^  a  aentanee.  The  dIacKtionarf  power  of 
atowlne  meicy  wben  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  aove- 
Rign,  aenm  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law  »The 
Blatute  of  mortioain  waa  at  aeveraJ  Umea  rOned  by 
the  iecialatuie.*-Swirr.  When  the  puolabment  aeeuM 
to  be  diaproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offlsnce. 
It  ta  but  equitable  to  remU  IL  '  The  magiatrate  can 
oAen,  wliere  the  pubHek  good  demaiida  not  the  execu- 
liwi  of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
oRncea  by  hla  own  autliority/-.LocK<. 

TO  CBASB,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE. 
D£8I81\  ' 

fcel  of  c«*r  to  yIeW,  ataniflea  to  give  up  or  put  an  md 
10.  to  icaoa  off  ia  bterally  to  aeparate  ooe'a  aelf  ftxun 
an  action  or  couiae  of  conduct ;  dwMntfmM,  with  the 
privative  dia,  ezprenea  the  oppoaite  of  SZnue:  de- 
awt,  from  the  Latin  duiMto,  or  d«  and  mte,  aigni&a 
Irtoraliy  to  taJseone'a  aelf  orf  from  a  thing.        ^ 

To  eta^e  la  neuter ;  to  te«w  off  and  Uttmthtw  aie 
■etive:  we  ooom  from  doing  a  Uiing ;  we  Umo  off  or 
ducMAatMathlng.  06«e  la  uaedaiher  for  particular 
acttone  or  general  habita ;  haw  off  more  uaually  and 

anmerlvfiir  wmuHf.nl**  Botl^tt..  .  j.'rl J.' f '         . 


properly  for  particuUif  aetiona ;  dioconiinne  for  general 
aoiil  t  boa  obtained  what  it  wanta ;  It  la  a  mark  of 


Impauence  not  toauue  lamenUng  wben  oneia  in  pain : 
l«.S;f ^STTu  i""^  ?  equallyTn  danger  of  the  dtaii- 
■Mton  of  hla  fuoe,  whether  he  dontinbea  or  coase*  to 
write.  -n/oHiiaoM.  A  labourer  Zeave*  off  his  work  at 
m  given  how  ;•  Aa  haiah  and  irregular  aound  ia  not 
harmony;  so  neither  ia  banging  a  euahlon,  oratory; 
therefore,  bi  my  bumble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of' 
the  flrat  order  would  do  well  to  leave  thia  ©f.'-Swirr. 
A  dettcate  peraon  disamtimue  hla  visits  when  they  are 
fbund  not  to  be  agreeable:  » I  would  cheerlhllyhave 
borne  the  whole  ezpeoae  of  it,  If  my  private  eatabliah- 
ment  of  native  readera  and  wrUehTwhlch  I  cannot 
aJhcMvimleooe  dM«»fni««ntpre8ent,dki  not  require 
more  thmn  half  of  the  monthly  expenae,  which  the  oom- 
l!**  W     J  ^'^^^^^  '"  myopii^n  demand.'— 

It  ahould  be  our  Ant  endeavour  to  eeau  to  do  evil. 
B  la  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  is  anv 
Orfag  to  do.  and  time  to  do^'ft  in.    TEe  cfweimt,„a<"/Sf 

SSJlStToS.i^teJ.*^'^"''  *~"^  "'^^  «'"' 

*/T2i!f  •*•  ?  "^'^  °^  *****  ^^^^  ^^^  o"«  of  ^  nature 
lLr"*ilL*^'**2*  *■'»  '»«"•<»»««,  and  dMut,  are 
alwaya  the  acta  of  conscious  agents.  To  leavo  off  and 
due4r»c»««  are  voluntary  acta,  dwtrt  1.  involuiiuiry ; 
K  la jirudent  to  denot  from  using  our  endeavoum  when 
we  And  them  inelRfctual ;  it  la  natural  for  a  person  to 
S*V,*'  *^*)J..***  ■*?■  "®  '■"her  oGcaaion  to  continue 
hb  labour;  *  The  laird  of  Raaraa  has  aometimea  dla- 
nitodthechieniainrypf  the  clan  with  Macleodof  Skie; 
but  being  much  Inferiour  in  extent  of  poaaeaaiona.  haa. 
I  suppoae^  been  foroed  to  deawC'-~JoBJf  aon. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  BEST,  INTERMISSION. 

G»sa«Vm,  from  the  vei  b  Iocmss,  marka  the  condition 
or  leaving  off;  etop,  from  to  oUp,  marks  that  of  l»lng 
«Cap*ctf  or  prevented  from  going  on ;  rest,  fromfo  rest, 
marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  and  fnUrmisHon,  from 
mtowft,  marka  that  ofeauing  oceaaionally. 

To  eMsa  reepecta  the  coarse  of  thiiMs:  whatever 
^^  yy*.**"  ^^  ceaoed ;  thinga  esas^  t>7  tbemaelves : 
si*p  DMiecta  some  external  action  or  influence ;  nothing 
ac^pa  bat  what  ia  auppoaed  to  be  oUpped  or  hindered  by 
wotber:  real  la  a  apedes  of  teosiuien  that  regards 
jataor  oresertktn ;  whatever  doed  not  move  or  exert 
llaeif  la  at  reat:  iniermitaian  la  aapeclea  of  eeofotion 
rntfy  for  a  time  or  at  eertalrf  intetrala. 

That  wtairh  caoae*  or  Hope  Is  anppoaed  to  be  at  an 
fad :  rest  or  tmtermieHcH  airppoaea  a  renewal.  A  cee- 
aadni  of  huaCilHIaals  at  an  timee  desirable:  to  put  a 
atsp  tn  evil  praeUcea  is  sometimes  the  moat  difflcaft  and 
dangeroua  of  4(1  undertakings :  rest  after  fotigue  ia 
ladiapenaBble,  for  labour  witheac  tntermiioion  exhanata 
the  ftame.    The  rain  ceases,  a  peraon  or  a  ball  stops 


t6T 

mUtent.  There  ianotMmr  In  the  wortdwhtehdoaa  not 
««#«  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another;        "^«^«* 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power. 

When  the  mind  sickens  at  tlie  weary  sliow.' 

And  fliaa  to  temporary  death  for  eaae  1 

When  half  our  Ufo  %  eessatiou  of  our  being. 

SraaLB. 

?r?iT.  •?*»  «^o«»«»ner  or  later  in  hia  career: 
•In  all  thoae  mocfena  and  operations  which  are  incc^ 
«mly  goingon  throughout  nature,  there  ia  no  stop  nor 
inicrrupiloii/-Bi^ia.  Whoever  ia  vexed  wiifi  SS 
^.''['f^'Vi^!'  ^*"  «»** ««  "«•'  for  his  mind  or 
body ;  •  The  refl^lna  r«t«  and  peaceAil  njght  are  tha 
portion  of  him  only  who  Ilea  down  weary  with  honeat 
labour.  WoBHaoM.  He  wiU  labour  wiuiut  laXmaJT 
fwK°.2*"*i!"*?  *»"'y  ^  ^^P  ''oublea  on  himsSf: 
«r^«'*1f»"y  '^r  ^'  intermission  iaapentinoompa^ 
?'J?  ~'?"^«.>  neccmary  busineaa  or  involuma^ 
levities,  the  understanding  Is  equally  abatvacied  tkom 
the  object  of  inqulry.'-jjHHaoS.        ■''■™*«  "«• 

INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Interval^  In  Latin  intervallum,  aignifiea  literallv  tha 
apace  between  the  stakea  which  formed  a  Romaii 
Intrenchment;  and,  by  an  extended  appllcaUon,  It  ala 
nifies  any  space;  respite,  probably  conuacted  from 
resptntf  signihes  a  breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there  ara 
many  tntsrvals  where  there  ia  no  respite.  The  tem 
interval  reapecu  time  only;  rMpi7«  Includea  the  Idea 
of  action  wiihln  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  lean 
agreeable ;  intervals  of  eaae  are  a  respite  to  ooe  who 
ia  oppressed  with  labour;  »Any  uncommon  exenioa 
of  atrength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  ia  aucceeded  bw 
a  long  murval  of  languor.'— JoHHaow.  The  tntsraal 
which  ia  aomeUmea  granted  to  a  criminal  before  hta 
execution  is  in  the  propercat  aeose  a  respiu ;  '  Give  aw 
leave  to  allow  myself  no  respiu  item  labour '-  '" 

TATOR. 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

Jtorne««  cornea  in  all  probaUUty  fttmi  the  French 

spWs,  narticlple  of  reprondre,  and  the  Latin  repro- 

to,  algnifying  to  take  back  or  take  Mt  that  wbieh 

been  laid  on ;  rsspiia  aignifiea  tbraame  aa  in  tte 

edllMT  ArtlAlA. 


~~  *■*«•«.      Aiic   I  Of  II  KCiwcv,  u  iiorauu  ur  u.  mui  stops 

ronniDg,  the  labourer  resU  itom  hla  toil,  a  fever  ia  inter- 
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rep  _ 
kendo. 

haa  bt 

preoediiw  articles' 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  preaanre  or  bnidea  la 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  tlfo  reprieve  ia  that  whlek 
ia  granted;  the  re«ptt«  aooieclmea  cornea  to  ua  in  tha 
course  of  thinn :  we  gain  a  reprieve  fh>m  any  poniali- 
ment  or  trouble  which  thieatens  ua ;  we  gala  a  resnUt 
from  any  labour  or  wa^T^t  that  preaaea  upon  oa.  ii 
criminal  gaina  a  rfvrieve  when  the  puniahmeut  of 
Asath  ia  comnjated  for  that  of  trensportaik>a ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prteoa 
before  bis  eyes,  he  gets  aueh  indulgence  from  hla  credllr 
ora  aa  aets  bin  free ;  tbera  la  frequently  no  reeviu  for 
peraona  in  a  subordinate  atation,  when  they  l£||  lata 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taakmaaier;  Sisyphua  la  folvnad 
by  the  poeta  to  have  been  condemned  to  tiie  toll  of 
peraetually  rol  ing  a  atone  up  a  hiU  aa  fto  aa  it  rolM 
back,  from  whkh  toU  he  had  no  recite ;  ^^ 

A"  «P«t  I  aak  la  but  a  short  reprievo, 

TIM  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve, 

Smne  pauae  and  respite  only  I  require^ 

Till  with  my  tears  rahall  have  quencti*d  my  flt«. 

DatoBir. 

The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duretloo,  ia  denoCet 
by  these  terms;  tneatsantfyla  the  moat  aeneral  antf 
Indetolte  of  all :  It  aignlflea  wlthout^LlS  bS  ^ 
be  appliad  to  thinaa  which  admit  of  cartafarlntervaJ: 
'MtinMf  to  definite,  and  aignifiea  never  ceaaing.  ft 
imK  therelbre  be  applied  to  what  haa  any  ceasatTon. 
~  i«wjM«'  titoBoorae,  ineeesantlf  la  a  hyperboHdr 
mode  of"  apeech,  by  which  one  means  to  denote  the  ah- 
sence  of  thoae  ordhiary  Intervale  wMch  are  to  bees- 
pected;  aa  when  one  aaya  a  perron  la  tneeeamOif 
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BarfeaL  mtodlet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Vaine  f«asies,  and  ydle  aupeiiluite, 

AH  Uioae  thu  wnce's  fort  aauiyle  iii«M#a»cZy. 

SrBNSBK. 

VmeMMimgiv,  on  the  oOier  hand,  la  more  lltormlly  em- 
ployed for  a  poaitlTe  want  of  ceattUon ;  a  noiae  la  aald 
to  be  mtueaantg  which  literally  never  oeaaea;  or  com- 
pladiu  are  uneeanmg  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  Intervale; 
Impcird  with  Btepa  «iBCMnii#,  to  paraoe 
Some  lleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

GOLSSHITB. 

rKre«*a«lly  and  mcMnnfif  are  said  of  thlnga  which 
act  of  themaelvca ;  unhaerrufteOiif  is  aaid  of  that 
which  dependa  upon  other  things:  it  rains  ineestauay 
marks  a  continued  ofieration  of  nature,  Independent 
of  every  thing ;  but  to  be  «»rii/rmip(edly  happy  marka 
oiie'a  n-e«dom  fh>ro  every  foreign  influence  which  ia 
unfriciidly  to  one*8  happiueaa; 

She  drawa  a  cinae  Incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
UnintfrrupUd  by  the  living  wlnda.— Thombok. 

liuestantlf  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things ;  wilkout  tnUrmitaian  la 
however  mostly  employed  Tor  persons:  things  net  and 
react  incestantly  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  go*«  on  labouring  without  tii(frmi«- 
tian,  until  he  has  effected  hla  purpose;  •  For  any  one 
to  be  always  In  a  laborious,  hazardous  poeture  of 
defence,  vitkout  imtermistionf  must  neoda  be  Intolera- 
ole.*— South. 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

MiDOfSf  compounded  of  all  and  way't  <a  the  aame 
aa,  under  all  clrcumstancesi,  through  all  tlJe  ways  of 
Hfe,  that  la,  uninterruptedly;  at  all  (ime«,  meana, 
without  distinction  of  time;  ever  Implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  alwayf  virtuous,  that  is,  whether  In 
adversity  or  prosperity ;  *  Human  life  never  sunds  still 
foi  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  andateady 
object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  alvatft 
find  In  the  same  situation.*— Blaxe.  A  man  must  be 
at  all  timtt  virluoua,  that  la,  in  his  going  In  and  coming 
out,  hla  rising  up  and  hla  lying  down,  by  day  aod  by 
nieht;  *  Among  all  the  ezpreaslona  of  good  nature,  I 
atall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  I  he  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  convsts  hi  rellevlnc  the  indigent ;  that 
being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  oflbre  itself  to  us  almost 
«lal/ftaies,andin  everyplace.*— A DDisoK.  A  virtuous 
man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  la,  in  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come ;  >  Have  yon  forgotten  ail  the  Wessinga  you 
have  continued  to  enjmr  aver  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpleaa  infant  Into  the  world.'— Blme. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 
To  aland.  In  German  #Ce*en,  Jbc.  Latin  ato^  Greek 
X^iti  to  stand,  Hebrew  t\W  to  aettle ;  atop,  in  Saxon 
'  aUtppan^  4bc.  conveys  the  Ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  atipa,  and  the  Greek  ^fittv;  whence  it 
oas  been  made  in  Enaltsh  to  express  immoveabllity ; 
taat  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  resiata  or  re  and  »i»to 
to  place  or  atand  back ;  atagnaU^  In  Latin  atagnatua^ 
parUclple  of  atagno^  comes  ftom  sts^«si  a  pool,  and 
that  either  f^om  »to  to  «(«n^  because  waters  aland 
perpetually  In  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  s«yi4f  an  enck>. 
■are,  because  a  pool  Is  an  enckjsare  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  ia  exnressod  by  all  these 
terms;  atmUL  is  the  most  general  of  all;  to  aUnd  is 
simply  not  to  move;  to  ain  Is  to  cease  to  move:  we 
stsm/elther  for  want  of  tndlnatlon  or  power  to  move ; 
but  we  atop  fnm  a  dislndinatlon  to  soon :  to  rtat  m  to 


A  mercantile  house  atopa^  or  aiapa  payment,  or  a  par- 
son atopt  in  his  career ;  *I  am  afVaid  ahould  I  puts 
atop  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  Is  so  near  beinf 
coinpleaied,  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  h.*~ 
Mbuiotii  (Pliny).  An  allUr  raaU  undecided,  or  raata 
In  the  handsof  a  peram ; 

Who  reata  of  InmiortalilT  assur*d 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur*d.-nJcirTii8. 
Trade  atanaUa;  *Thta  inundation  of  atrangen» 
.which  uaed  to  be  confined  to  the  aummer,  will  atag- 
naU  all  the  winter.'— GiaaoN.  Stand,  atopt  and  rest, 
are  Ukewise  cmpkiyed  uansitlvely,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense ;  to  aland  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  np  to  resist;  as  to  atand  the  trial,  to  aUnd 
the  teat :  to  atop  has  the  sense  of  hinder;  as  to  aU>p  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  la,  to  make  him  atop :  to 
r««£  bio  make  a  thing  rest  or  lean;  a  peraon  reaU  hw 
argument  upon  the  auppoaed  innocence  of  anoUier 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 

Oiedt,  from  the  German  Sehaek  chess,  derives  Its 
figurative  signlflcalion  of  restraining  the  inovemcnta, 
from  ckaekmata,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  atapa  one  adveraary  from  carrying  his  game  anj 
farther;  to  atop  (o.  CaaaaUon)  la  to  cauae  not  to  mov« 
at  all :  the  giowUi  of  a  plant  ia  chocked  when  it  does 
nut  grow  so  fast  aa  uaual ;  its  grawth  is  atop^ed  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow  :  the  water  of  a  river  is 
atopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapidity  of  ita  course  is  ckeckad 
by  the  intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  ekuk  Is  alwaya  con- 
trary III  the  will  of  the  auflerer ;  but  U)  atop  is  uflen  a 
matter  of  indifference.  If  not  directiv  serviceable :  oiie 
hi  checked  In  his  career  of  success  by  some  untoward 
event ;  '  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re* 
ceive  from  the  visible  Inconstancy  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declaratlmia  of  the  Divine  diaiileaaurc,  be  suttcieot 
to  check  your  tlioughtiess  career  ?'— Blais.  One  Is 
atopped  on  a  Journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend ; 

Entbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 

Methinka  her  patient  eons  before  nte  stand, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leana  against  the  land. 

And  sc<lulous  to  atop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tall  ramplre's  artificial  pride.— Goldskith. 

In  a  moral  application  tiieae  terms  bear  a  similar 
nnalofir:  cheek  has  the  ln»port  of  dlminlahing;  atom 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease :  many  evils 
may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  nut  be  eaqr 
to  put  an  effectual  at^. 

TO  HINDER.  STOP. 
Hindrr,  from  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  hinder  by 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  atop  is  to  make 
to  stand. 

Hindorvug  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
object:  atop  refbrs  simply  to  the  cessation  of  mottnn ; 
we  may  be  hindorad,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
atopped,  and  we  may  be  atopped  without  being  hin- 
dered. If  the  atoppnge  do  not  Interfbre  with  any 
other  object  in  view,  It  is  a  etoppage,  but  not  a  *m- 
dranee ;  as  when  we  are  atopped  by  a  ftiend  whila 
walking  for  pleasure ; 
A  signal  omen  atopfd  the  passing  host. 
Their  martial  ftiry  in  their  wonder  lost.- Pora. 
But  if  eiopped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  nrfsnl 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  Is  both  a  atoppage  and  a  Anutroiies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  Interrupted  in  the  regular 
eouise  of  our  prooeedinf,  but  aoi  eompdhid  to  sUnd 
still  or  give  up  our  bushiess  for  anv  time,  this  may  be 


atop  ttom  an  express  dislike  lo  motloa ;  we  may  atop 
for  purposes  of  convanienee,  or  because  we  have  no 
forlber  to  go,  but  we  root  ftom  fotigue ;  to  atagnata  Is 
only  a  species  of  atanding  aa  respects  liquids ;  water 
may  both  atand  and  atugnaU;  but  the  former  implies 
a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  sute:  water 
atanda  In  a  puddle,  bat  it  atagnaiaa  in  a  pond  or  in  any 


An  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  appUcatioii; 
InstnessslMub  stiU,  or  there  is  a  ataaU  in  buslneBs; 
Whither  can  we  run, 
Where  suka  a  aumd  r— Dstdsh. 


oonversation  of  ethers,  In  tM  mi( 
may  considerably  retard  its 


In  this 


nf  our 
but'not  expressly  put  a  sCsp^Uie  whole  concern ; 


r,tha 


andaofarAiadsr, 

..      ^ hole  concern ; 'b 

It  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too^  to  Madar 
the  consummation  of  those  soal-wasting  sins,  bj 
obliging  us  to  wtlhrtaad  them  in  their  first  Infoney  r— 

SotJTB. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDB,  OBSTRUCT 

JRndor  signifies  the  same  aa  In  the  preceding  article; 

jprsvsal,  flrain  |»w  befora  and  vsais  to  oosie,  atgniOea  to 
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Under  by  coming  before,  or  to  eron  another  by  the  mo- 
llclpation  of  his  purpoee ;  iinpedt^  In  Latin  from  in 
mnd  ptdet  ibe  feel,  signified  lo  come  between  bis  feet 
and  entangle  him  in  his  progress ;  *  Impedire  pmfec- 
lionem  aut  eerte  lardare.'— Cickro.  Obttruet^  from 
tb  and  ftmoy  signlltes  to  set  up  aomettalng  in  oue*s  way, 
to  Uocli  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  h  the  most  general  of  these  tema,  as  h  con- 
veys litUe  more  than  the  Idea  whidi  is  eommon  to 
tbem  all,  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur^ 
poae.  To  kinder  Is  cmnmouly  said  of  that  which  la 
rendered  ImposbiMe  for  the  time  being,  or  merely  de- 
layed ;  nrevemt  m  said  of  that  which  b  rendered  aho- 
getlier  impracticable.  A  person  is  kinder^  by  the 
weather  and  liia  various  engagemeata  from  reaching  a 
Dlace  at  the  time  he  intended ;  lie  is  vreveatsd  but  not 
kimdered  by  III  health  from  going  ihiiher  at  all.  If  a 
friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  lirom  finishing  the  letter 
which  I  was  writing:  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
ftom  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  Mt  is 
much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  restrain  it  from  ezcrss  when  it  has  gained  admisaion. 
To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  who^  progresa 
afterward  we  cannot  kiudtr.* — Holland. 

To  kinder  Is  an  act  of  the  moment,  It  mippoaea  no 
de«lgn ;  prevent  it  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
and  adi>pted  for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  applied 
only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular  individual, 
Ibe  latter  to  events  and  circumsiances.  I  kinder  a 
person  who  is  runnlnc,  if  I  lay  linid  of  liis  arm  and 
make  him  walk ;  It  Is  the  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  punish  oflend- 
ers.  In  ordinary  dfa^oune  these  words  (all  verv  much 
Into  une  another,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
do  not  sofflbcienily  define,  whether  tiie  action  in  hand 
ae  alingetlKr  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
time ;  but  the  above  ezfrfanation  must  make  it  very 
ckar,  that  kinder^  in  its  proper  sense  and  application. 
Is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  he  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act. 

To  impede  and  obetmet  to  a  species  of  kindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons ;  hinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  kinder  Is  commonly  employed  In 
regard  to  trifling  mauers,  or  such  aa  retard  a  |wrson*s 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree;  impede  and  06- 
^mU  are  acts  of  greater  Importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  to  kindered  in 
hia  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  ebetnuted; 
but  the  quantity  of  ariillery  and  baagage  which  to 
attached  to  an  army  will  peatly  impede  it  in  its  march : 
and  the  treea  which  are  thrown  across  the  roads  will 
ekstmct  its  march. 

Wlialever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  than 
he  wisliea  to  a  kindranee ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
be  cannot  move  fVeely  forward  to  an  impediment; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  moving  forward  to  an  obetmetion. 
Every  impediment  and  obetmetion  to  a  kindrastee^ 
though  not  vice  vered,  A  person  is  hindered  in  tJie 
thing  be  to  about  if  he  be  called  off  to  do  something 
else ;  IN  health  impedee  a  person's  progrcas  in  learning ; 
any  foreton  body  k)dgltig  in  the  vosaeto  of  the  human 
body  mkeimete  the  courae  of  the  fluids,  and  can- 
aaquently  brinfs  on  aeriona  diseaaea.  Hindraneee 
always  auppose  the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  t^e 
one  who  hinders^  or  the  one  who  b  hindered ;  but  ^«- 
pedimente  and  obetrmetiene  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operai!ooa  of  nature  on  inanlmato  ob* 
jBCla.  Cold  impedes  the  iprowth  of  pk^nts;  a  dam  ob- 
sirmete  the  ooume  of  water ;  <  Truth  was  provoked  to 
see  herself  thus  biffled  and  ivipeded  by  an  enemy 
whom  siie  looked  on  with  cooMmpt'— Jobhsoji. 

Thto  path  yim  say  to  hid  hi  endleaa  night, 

T  to  soir-coaccit  alono  oketrvcU  your  sight. 

Jawrxfl* 


mpnCULTY,  OBSTAOLB,  IMPEDIMENT. 


DmemltVf  In  Latin  d^aOUa  and  d^fieilie,  com- 
pomSed  of  tlw  privative  ate  nndfaeilie  easy,  ftom 
fseie  to  do,  signifies  the  tUng  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
ttetirle.  In  Latin  ehstaeuhant  from  ebete  to  stand  In 
dw  way,  iignifles  the  thing  that  stands  In  the  way  be- 
iwaai  aperson  and  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  <m^mU- 


u  la  Lada  lay  sdnaaaiaah  from  imptdio  compound- 
17* 


ed  of  in  and  jtsdet,  aignifieaaomething  that  entanglea 
ihefiwt. 

All  these  terms  Include  In  their  bigniflcation  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of 
men :  the>d(^iiif|r*  lies  most  in  the  natore  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itaelf ;  the  obstacle  and  impedi- 
ment eonstat  of  that  which  to  ezmmal  or  foreign :  a 
digienttjf  intorferea  with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obstmele  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end ; 
an  impediment  intormpta  the  progress,  and  prevents  tiie 
executton  of  one's  wishes:  a  difieuUv  emharraases,  It 
auspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  obstade 
opposes  itaelf,  it  to  properly  met  in  the  way^  and  inta- 
venea  between  us  and  our  object;  an  tmpedimeni 
shackles  and  puts  a  atop  to  our  proceedings :  we  speak 
of  encountering  a  digieultp^  surmounting  an  obeteeU^ 
and  removing  an  impediment :  the  dtoposition  of  iha 
mind  often  occasions  more  difienltiee  in  nt^oclatlona 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  'Truth  has  less  of 
trouble  and  diffienlttfy  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  In  it'— Tillotson.  The  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obetaele 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  hto  pfilitical 
career ;  *  One  obetaele  must  have  stood  not  a  littie  la 
the  way  of  that  preferment  alter  which  Young  seeme 
to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  slxiok  off  politicks.* — Caorr.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  to  tlie  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  coimtry ;  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  tmpedimeni 
of  biography.*---JoaiisoN. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  kinder)  Is  literally  to  come  before- 
hand, and  anticipate^  from  ante  and  capia  xo  take 
beforehand :  tiie  fonner  to  em|rioyed  for  ocmal  occur* 
rences;  the  latter  as  much  for  cakulotions  as  for 
actions :  prevent  to  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipaU  to  the  act  of  a  being  either  towarda 
himaelf  or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he 
interposes  with  hisgrace  to  divert  our  purposes  towarda 
that  which  to  right :  *  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  most  gracious  fsvour/— Common 
PnATBR.  We  anticipaU  the  happiness  which  we  are 
to  enjoy  In  future ;  and  so  in  like  manner  we  may 
anticipate  our  pains; 

Wtiy  should  we 

./faticwfl/«oursonwra>  "T  U  like  those 

Who  die  for  fear  of  ^ath.—DBWHAM. 
We  also  antidpaU  wbAt  a  peiaon  to  going  to  aay  of 
saying  the  same  thinf  before  him.    The  term  prevent^ 
when  taken  in  tbi«  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  to  em-  . 
ployed  only  as  lh6  act  of  the  Divine  Being.; 
a      But  I  do  tMnk  it  most  cowardly  and  vile, 

For  fear^f  «^bat  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

Tho  xiaio  of  life^-SBACSPKARE. 
JintieipAte^  on  the  contrary,  to  taken  only  as  the  act 
of  hurinon  beings  towards  each  other  or  themselvea; 
*  He  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a  wH 
vfll  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  hto  reputation.' 
-^HMBon.  These  words  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  10  each  other,  when  under  the  term  prevention 
In  its  vulgar  acceptation  to  included  the  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceedings;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  to  a  species  of  preventian ;  that  is,  to  pro- 
vent  another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  sdf  | 
*I  am  fkr  from  pretending  to  Instruct  the  profession,  or 
antieipmtinf  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
government.*— Akbuthrot. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  kinder)  is  hero  as  in  the  former 
case  the  generick  term,  the  otbera  are  speciflck.  What 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  al! :  what  one  s^ 
viates  ceases  to  happen  In  fUtora;  we  prevent  tfaoat 
evito  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  If  not  pro- 
vented:  we  ehviaU  those  evito  which  we  have  alrea4l^ 
felt ;  that  ia,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  dilBcuitiea,  ot^eettona.  In 
convenlenoea,  and  trooUei,  aie  obviated,     whea 

•Vide  Abbe  Olrard:  "DUBoltf,  obaiMie,  «a 
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crowds  eoltoet  in  vtd  nomben  In  mnj  Hnall  spot,  U  It 
WMl  naf  to  prevent  mischief:  wIm  pracaoikuit  maj 
to  adoptad  to  obviau  the  Inconvenience  which  neeee- 
■ftrlly  attend*  a  great  crowd. 

Pment  and  obvimtw  are  the  aeli  of  either  coneeloae 
or  nneoMeloua  agenis:  frtHvd*  is  the  act  of  ancon- 
•oioos  afenH  only:  one  freitmtt  or  sHtslet  a  thing 
ty  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  ibemselves 
prtveiu  and  thvuts^  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
gfnnu  another  ftom  coming,  or  iltness  prevents  tiim 
Tram  coming ;  a  persoo  otvimUe  a  dl Acuity  fay  a  eon- 
trtranee.  a  certain  arrangement  or  change  ekviaUa 
every  dlikcalty.  We  intenilonaily  prevemt  a  person 
fivm  doing  that  which  we  disapproTeof ;  his  cirenm- 
I  fttUie  him  firom  ei^oying  certain  privileges. 
-  Mch  is  ehber  good  or  bad ; 
ch  is  alv^rs  bai' 
respects  thai  which  is  good  or  desirable 


I  bad:  « 


FMesiU  respects  that  which  I 
•Msts  respects  that  which  is  i 
'"at  which  is  good  ot 
pftvente  a  person  (Vom  panuing  his  business;  em- 
ployment jrrraaiCs  a  young  person  from  falling  into 
UpraeUces; 

Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  Ibay  prevent^ 
Like  those  of  youui,  by  being  dillgenL—DsicBAif . 
Admonition  often  s^oiater  the  necessity  of  punlsh- 
nenls:  *The  imputation  of  IbUy,  if  it  Is  true,  must 
to  sulfered  without  hope ;  but  that  of  immorality  may 
to  obviated,  by  removing  ito  cause.*— Ha WKfeswoaTH. 
ViMX  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
tbtdee  a  man  from  many  of  Ito  political  advantages 
wUch  he  might  otherwise  eiOoy;  *Has  not  man  an 
infieritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
Ibolish  as  to  continue  the  nuivult  after  pleasnra  till 
every  hope  is  jirecladed?*— Hawkbsworts. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 
To  rttard,  firom  tto  Latin  lordaw  slow,  signliying 
to  make  slow.  Is  applied  to  tto  movements  of  any 
tMjficx  forward:  as  in  tto  Latin  ^Impetum  Inlmfcl 
lardar«.*-*^cvRO.  To  hinder  (9.  TV  kimder)  is  ap- 
pHed  to  tto  perMm  moving  or  acting:  we  retard  or 
make  slow  tto  imogiess  of  any  scheme  towards  eom- 
hlngbasti     "^  ' ' 


,  *  Nothing  has  tendod  nK»«  to  retard  tto  ad* 
▼Anoement  of  science  than  tto  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  wtot  t  toy  cannot  compretond.'— John- 
eon.  We  kinder  or  keep  back  tto  person  wto  to 
completing  tto  scheme;  *Tto  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  kiniere  tto  sight  of  it*— Sovtb.  Ws 
rsCord  a  thing  ttorefoi*  often  by  kindsrinr  the  per- 
eoQ ;  but  we  nreqnenily  harder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retardingt  and  on  iWs  contrary  the  thing  is 
retarded  wittout  the  person  being  hindered.  Tto 
Ddlblicatlon  of  a  work  is  someiiQies  retarded  by  tto 
kindraneee  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
it 'to  a  oonclosioa;  but  a  work  ^ay  to  retarded 
throtti^  the  Idleness  of  printers  and  a  -variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  Independent  of  any  kindranee.  80 
In  like 


a  peison  may  to  hindered  hi  going  to 
hhi  place  of  destbiatlon;  but  we  do  not  isw  ttot  to 
fls.rsfordtfd,  because  It  is  only  the  executlos  of  an 
oneet,  and  not  tto  simple  movements  of  tto  ytnon 
mch  Kt  retarded. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
''NATE,  PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
Delafi  compounded  of  de  and  Zay,  signifles  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  <fe/«r,  compounded  of  de  and  /«r.  In  Latin 
/fr»,  signifies  to  put  off;  peetpentt  impounded  of 
poet  and  f«iic,  ftrom  tto  Latin  pane  to  place,  signldes 
to^]riace  tohind  or  after ;  procraetinatet  ftom  pre  and 
Cftu  to-morrow,  signifies  to  put  off  till  lo-roorrow ; 
•rslMf^Vi  UMwering  to  tto  prelatio  of  tto  Latins, 
•l^ifles  the  lengthening  tto  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing;  prstrssC,  (torn  trato  to  draw, 
•itnifies  to  draw  out  the  tUne;-  and  retard  to  mato  a 
tmng  hang  In  tond. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence  action ;  to  defer 
•nd  paetpene  are  to  flz  its  commencement  at  a  more 
dllbint  period:  we  may  ddajf  a  thing  for  days,  hours, 
•dd  minutes ;  we  d^fer  or  poetpene  It  for  montte  or 
wleks.  Ddaye  mostiv  arise  from  fkults  in  the  penon 
dAaying ;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous; 
difbrine  and  peetpemng  are  discretionary  acts,  which 
a  A  Justified  by  tto  circumstances :  indolent  peoi^e  are 
most  prone  to  delay  ; 


From  thee  both  old  and  young  wKh  prolit  lean, 
Tto  bounds  of  food  and  evil  to  disrern ; 
IJntoppy  to  wto  does  this  work  adjoum. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  Ite  search  deLap ; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  to  llto  to-day  — Drtdbv. 
When  a  plan  Is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  is 
d^er  Its  execution  until  eveiy  thing  Is  in  an  entire 
stale  of  preparetion.     Praeraetinaiien  is  a  culpable 
dOap  arising  solely  ftom  tto  fault  of  the  procraeti 
nater;  >Cuin  plerisque  in  rebto  gerendls  tarditas  tt 
preeraetinatic  odiooa  est.  lum  hoc  belium  Indiget  oele- 
ritatis.*— CicBRo.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to 
proeraeUnaU  that  which  it  Is  bolh  bis  interest  and 
duty  to  perform ; 

Froeraetinatiau  is  tto  thief  of  dmc—TovRO. 
To  d^er  is  used  without  regard  to  any  particular 
time  or  object;  10  peetpena  has  always  relation  m 
something  ebe:  It  is  properly  to  d^er  until  tto  com 
pleilon  or  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 
his  visit  ftom  month  to  month ;  be  peetpenea  his  vfadt 
until  tto  commencement  of  a  new  year :  a  tardy  debtor 
deiaye  tto  settlement  of  his  accounts;  a  merctonl 
dtfere  the  shipment  of  any  goods  In  consequence  of  tto 
receipt  of  fresh  intelligence ;  'Never  defer  that  tUl  to- 
morrow which  you  can  do  to-day.'— Budobll.  A 
merchant  pee^anes  tto  shipment  until  after  tlie  arrival 
of  tto  expected  fleet;  'When  I  mastpaned  to  another 
summer  my  Journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend 
ttot  I  never  should  see  her  asain !'— Gibboh. 

We d«(a|r  tto executfon  of  a  thing;  we.  protanr  or. 
protract  tto  continuation  of  a  thing :  we  retard  Ito 
termination  of  a  thing:  we  may  delait  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fhle. 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolonged  Ms  daier— Pops. 
To  this  Euryaius:  **  You  plead  In  vain. 
And  bat  protract  tto  cause  you  cannot  gain." 

YntoiL 
I  aee  tto  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths. 
That  w^ile  tto  stealing  moisture  they  tranaiail, 
Retard  iu  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

TaomaoK. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOLUN. 

Frorogue^  (torn  the  Latin  prorogOj  signitos  to  paC 
off,  and  n  used  in  tto  general  seme  of  deferring  for 
an  indefinite  period;  *A  prorogation  to  tto  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  ftom  one  session  to  another.*— 
Blackstomb. 

A^owm^  ftom  Joamdt  the  day,  signifies  only  to  pet 
off  for  a  day  or  some  short  penoo ;  '  An  adjonm- 
ment  to  no  more  than  ac<viiltiuaiic<>  o(  the  scMiitm  fmm 
one  day  to  anoUier.'— Dlackstone.  ProregmdHg  to 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only;  a4jeMming  la 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOU& 
Mnw  to  doubtless  connected  with  slother  and  slide. 
Which  Mnd  of  motion  wton  walking  to  Ito  elomeat  and 
tto  laxtost ;  dtfsfsry,  ftom  tto  Ladn  defero  to  defoi^ 
■^ntfles  pvone  to  defer;  eor^y  is  tot  a  variation  or 
tto  liaila  ta»due  Stow;  udioue^  from  tto  Latin  todil 
to  to  weciy,  Agnifles  causing  weariness. 

Slam  to  a  gensral  and  unqualified  term  applfeaUe 
to  tto  nnotlon  of  ahy  object  or  to  tto  motions  and  ae-' 
tions  of  persons  (n  psrticolar,  and  to  ttoir  dwposi 
tions  atoo;  dOatoni  relaves  to  tto  temper  only  of  per-' 
sons :  we  are  »la»  m  what  we  are  atout ; 

Tto  powen  atove  are  t  Imp 
la  pantohing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  ihemi 

DaTDBH. 

We  are  dHatarv  io  tetUng  atout  a.thli^;  *  A  dOatory 
temper  to  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'— Amnioif.  SIms 
to  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  stow  in  walklns,  or  elow  In  conceiving:  tardy, 
applies  more  to  what  7s  menul  than  to  what  to  cor- 
poreal ;  we  are  tardy  tn  our  proceedings  or  our  pro*  * 
gress;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  accounts  or  in  ooa> 
clttdlog  a  treaty; 
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Deatb  he  bat  oft  teciisM 
Of  tariii/  execution,  since  denouncM 
The  dty  of  bis  offence.— Milton. 
We  may  be  »low  witb  pn4>riety  or  not,  to  oar  own  In- 
con  veoience  or  thai  of  oiben;  when  v?e  are  teHoua 
we  are  alwayt  eo  improperly :  **  To  Iw  »Uno  and  sure" 
ia  a  vulgar  proveib,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  thin  we  do 
oareelves  good,  and  ioconvenietice  no  one ;  but  he  w  bo 
ia  t9di»us\M  »Um  to  the  annoyanoe  of  others;  a  prolix 
writer  must  alwavv  be  totUmw,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
kmg  in  suspeme  before  he  comei  to  the  conclusion  of 
•  period; 

Her  sympathizing  k|ver  takes  bis  stand 
High  oo  th'  opponent  bank,  an ' 
Tlie  ledietw  time  away.— TflOi 


TO  LINGER,  TARRY.  LOITKR,  LAO,  SAUN- 
TER. 

LhkgtTy  ftom  lengwy  signifies  to  make  the  time 
longer  In  doing  a  thing;  tarry,  (h>m  iardta  slow,  is 
to  make  the  thing  slow ;  MUr  mav  probably  come 
Ami  Untmt  slow;  Ugy  ftom  /ie,  signifies  to  tie  back; 
asim<er  is  derived  fttim  tancta  terra  the  Holv  Land ; 
because,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  manv  idle  per- 
sons were  soing  backwards  and  forwardii:  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  Into 
*he  meaning  of  all  these  terms:  to  linrer  is  to  stop 
iliogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
'ji  proper^  to  suspend  one's  movement :  the  former 
proBeeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand ;  tlie  latter  from  motives  of  discretion :  he 
will  naturally  lH^er  who  Is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
Us  nativity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  in  which  sense  it 
ft*  figuratively  applied  to  liA  and  other  ol^Jects; 

*T  ia  bmg  dnoe  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

LoaikMby  tiw  Gods,  have  dragg'd  •  Un^PNT  "A- 

DaTDM. 


Those  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
Id  Un^  long  in  a  place;  *  Herod  hsvlng  Uurritd  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  bis  business, 
rciuroed  to  his  ships  at  Brundusium.'— PawBAUX. 
To  Uaer  is  to  move  stowly  and  reluciantly ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  ehiki  IoUvb  who  Is  unwilUu;  to  go  to 
school;  *  Rapid  wits  fetter,  or  foint,  and  sufler  them- 
•dves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance of  slower  understandings.*— Jobnsom.  To 
Zsf  Is  to  move  stower  than  others ;  to  slop  while  they 
are  going  on ;  this  Is  seldom  done  for  a  good  puriKwe: 
Ihoee  who  U^  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate and  10  answer ; 

I  shall  Dot  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.— Miltom. 
To  «aiKif  tsr  Is  altogether  the  act  of  an  Idler ;  those  who 
tave  BO  object  In  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  tammter  If  they  move  at  all ;'  She  walks  all  the 
morning  tmimUrimg  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
"I  her  pocket  hole8.*—Jonf  BOM. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

HaMtany  la  French  Aa<tr,  and  In  the  Northern  lao- 
foafBs  JUftea,  ^.,  is  most  probably  connected  with 
Lis*  hot,  expressing  what  Is  vivid  and  aoilve;  occt- 
(srofs,  from  a^  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
|br  aspecUfek  purpose ;  Meed,  from  the  Greek  oveM^, 
iignifles  to  carry  on  diligently;  nptdUe,  in  Latin 
txfeSoy  (iroro  ex  and  pee,  signifies  literally  to  remove 
obstseles;  deevaCcA,  in  French  depechtr^  ftom  jiee  a 
fool,  sigalfies  uao  puttlag  off,  or  deartag  away  impedi- 

Quieknesa  In  movement  and  action  Is  the  common 
Idea  in  all  these  terms,  which  varv  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  Aaetea  expre«es 
Utile  more  thaa  the  general  idea  of  quickness  In 
moving  towards  a  ooint;  thus,  he  ka*Una  who  runs 
to  get  to  the  «ad  or  hie  Journey:  aecrUratt  expresses 
moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point; 
Ihna,  every  mechanical  business  is  accelerated  by  the 


order  and  distributhm  of  Its  several  pans;  *Im  tba 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  Intemperate  iiidul> 
gence  they  aeteUraU  decay.*— BLAxa.  JlceeleraU  vamt 
be  emiiloyed,  Hke  the  word  Aoeten,  for  corporeal  ani 
fbrnlliar  actions :  the  tailor  aceeterate*  any  particulqf 
work  that  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hande;  or  a  comiwritor  aecelerntes  the  printing  of  |l 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  wora 
Meed  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  tpeed  goes  eflbctualty  forward,  a^ 
eomes  to  his  Journey's  end  the  soonest  This  idea  p 
exoluded  ftxMn  the  term  Aaete,  which  may  o(\en  be  t 
pianless  unsuitable  quickness.  Henee  the  provefttt 
'*  The  mote  Aoete,  the  worst  speed;*' 

Where  with  like  Aoete,  though  several  ways  they  ruO) 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.— Dbmhah. 


Hxpedile  and  detpaUk  are  terms  of  higher  Import, 
in  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  In  life ;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  brinnng  forward 
towards  an  end :  despatch  implies  a  puttliig  sn  end  t«^ 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  Uiiug  ia  om 
power  to  expedite  a  business :  we  despatch  a  great  del) 
of  business  within  a  given  time.  Expedttisn  is  requi; 
sito  for  one  who  executes ;  *  The  coachman  was  or- 
dered to  drive  on.  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expeditian  to  Hyde  Park  Coroer.*— >Johnson.  JDes- 
patch  is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  am^ 
directs ;  '  And  as,  in  races.  It  Is  not  the  large  stride,  v 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  uo,  in  business,  tl^ 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  to^ 
much  at  once,  procureth  deepa^cJk.*— Bacon.  An  luf(%- 
riour  ofllcer  must  proceed  witii  expeditian  to  fulfil  IM 
orders,  or  execute  tlie  purposes  of  his  commander ;  Jk 
general  or  minister  of  slate  despatches  the  concerns  q( 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  It  is  wf 
speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing ;  nut  we  may  spmf 
of  despatehiag  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thbig. 

Every  man  hastsns  to  remove  his  property  in  ease 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  to 
an  and  will  do  every  thing  In  their  power  to  aeaslerat0 
Its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  jiressii% 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  Meed.  The  suc^ 
cess  of  a  miiiia^  progress  depends  often  on  the  Aipa» 
df'iiem  with  which  It  is  conducted.  In  the  eountia^ 
house  and  the  cabinet,  despatch  b  equally  Important i 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  thue,  it  is  or 
importance  to  get  tint  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

^oetes  sianlfles  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  artlcia 
hurrff  in  oM  French  Aan'er,  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  *iin  fo  be  Inflamed,  or  be  in  a  hmrf. 

To  hasten  and  Aicrry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  matter ;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbaiton  and  Irregularity.  W« 
Aaeteii  In  the  communication  of  good  news,  when  wd 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  In  the  shortest  time  possible) 
*  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  action,  hastens  Im* 
the  midst  of  tilings,  as  Horace  has  observed.*— Adm- 
son.  We  Jkvrry  to  get  to  an  end,  when  we  impatientljr 
and  Inconsiderately  press  forward  without  makbaf 
choice  of  our  means; 

Now  M  is  nought 
But  restless  hitny  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumbered  wings.— Thomsom.  , 

To  Jkoefea  la  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dUatory  mode  of 
proceeding ;  It  Is  frequendy  Indispensable  to  hasten  V^ 
the  afiUrs  of  human  ttft:  to  katrf  ia  opposed  to  dell» 
berato  and  cauttoos  proceeding ;  It  must  always  b4 
pff^udlelaland  unwise  to  terry.*  men  mayAoelen* 

As  epithets,  Aaefy  and  hurried  are  both  employed  fai 
the  bad  seass ;  but  hastp  Implies  merely  an  overqulcfe 
ness  of  rootton  which  ouialrips  consideration ;  hmrriai 
hnplles  a  disorderty  motton  which  springs  from  a  dla* 
tempered  stato  of  mind.  Irritable  people  use  Aoeti 
expresilnns;  they  speak  before  they  think :  dermntel 
people  walk  with  harried  stops ;  they  follow  the  blind 


people  wj 
Impulaec 
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ENGLISH  STNONYM£8. 


aurCKNE89,  8WIFTNE8S,  PLEETNE88, 
»  CELERITY,  RAPIDiry,  VELOCITY. 
Thflw  termi  are  all  applied  to  the  aMHion  of  bodlee. 
of  which  quickjusst  from  f  letdt,  denolci  the  leneral 
•nd  ■iniple  idea  that  eharacteriaea  all  the  real.  Qatidb- 
nesf  la  near  akin  lo  life,  and  la  directly  oppoeed  loalow- 
neiB ;  '  Impaiience  of  labour  ceaaea  thoae  who  are  luoat 
tfiatlnguLshed  for  fuieknMM  of  apprehenaionZ-^oHN- 
•OM.  Swiftnns,  in  all  probability  from  the  German 
sekweifen  to  roam ;  aiid  JUetnesMf  from  flee  or  fly ;  «x- 
Dreaa  higher  degreea  of  quidntM*.  (Mentv,  probably 
iirom  ceUr  a  horae;  octeeity,  from  wU  to  fly;  and  ra- 
piditf^  from  rafio^  to  aeiie  or  biiny  along,  diflbr  more 
In  application  than  in  degree.  Qwfdb  and  swift  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  objeeta;  men  are  fuick  in  moving, 
»»ift  in  ramiing:  doga  hearf«tdUy,  and  run  twiftlm: 
•  mill  foea  fuieklf  or  swifUf  round,  according  to  the 
Ibroeortiiewind; 

Above  the  bounding  billowa  twift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 

Porx. 
WtutfUM  la  the  peculiar  characteriatick  of  winds  or 
horaee;  a  horae  ia;l«et  in  the  race,  aud  ia  aomeiimea 
4f8cribed  to  be  aa  JUet  aa  the  winda ; 

For  fear,  though  JUeUr  than  the  wind, 
Believea  H  ia  always  leA  behind.— Butlhr. 

Th»t  which  we  wlab  to  characterize  aa  partlcularlv 
fiisdfc  In  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 
uUrity;  in  thla  manner  our  Iboughia  are  said  to  pass 
With  ctUritf  from  one  object  to  another;  '  By  moving 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  ceUritff  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as^to  form  one  piece.'— Bcrkk. 
Those  thlnga  are  said  to  move  with  rapiditf  which 
■eem  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
•tream  movea  with  rapiiitjf;  time  goes  on  with  a  rapid 
ttgbt; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Deacendlog  twift,  loU'd  down  the  rapid  light. 

Pops. 
Wdteitf  signifles  the  nPiftne§B  of  flight,  which  Is  a  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  all  others  in  twiftnett :  hence,  we 
■peak  of  the  vetocttf  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
«ir  a  odeatlal  body  moving  In  ita  orbit ;  sometimes 
tliese  words  rapiditf  and  veUcitf^  are  applied  In  the 
Improper  sense  by  wav  of  emphasis  to  the  very  noift 
■loteroents of  other  bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of 
.  •  carriage  Is  said  to  move  rapidly :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  prof  ress  of  a  Tesuci  before  the  wind,  is 
eompared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocUw; 
^Llgntning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  vsfoctty  of  its  moiion.'-^BoKU. 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  In  a 
commendable  degree;  diligent  (IW>ro  diUgo  to  k>ve 
(v.  Aetiv9y  diUgtnt)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
4oing  aomethliig ;  he  la  *  dibremt  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work ;  txptdiiitma^  from  the 
Latin  Kcpedis  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  b  txpaditions  ap- 
pUea  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offbrs :  he  fliiishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn ;  prow^t^  from  the  Lailn  prtwis 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one*s  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  b  prompt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
■lake  things  ready. 

idlenesa,  dllaioriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
Ibcts  opposed  to  tliese  three  qualities.  The  diligent 
nan  haa  no  relnctaooa  in  commencing  or  continuing 
0ie  labour,  the  expeditions  man  never  leaves  It  till  it  is 
inbhftl;  the  prsmpt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  b  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  concerns  which  be* 
loM)  to  us ;  *  We  must  be  diligent  in  our  particular 
calilnf  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
(kid  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  be.*— Tillotsor. 
We  must  be  expeditiams  in  any  busineas  that  requires 
to  be  termliiaied ;  *The  regent  assembled  an  army  with 
hb  usual  expeditisn^  and  marched  to  Olaagow.*— Ro- 
SfeRTsoii.  We  must  be  prempt  in  the  cxeeuiton  of 
Old«rs  that  are  given  to  ua ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  DUlgent,  cxpeditU;  ptmnpt" 


To  him  she  basted,ln  her  Ace  exeuae 

Came  proltigue,  and  apology  too  prompt^ 

Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  tbua  addraaiPd 

MiLTOV 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

DireMp  signiOea  in  a  direct  or  straight  manner ; 
immediatelM  without  any  medium  w  iiiteryentlou ;  ni< 
stantly  and  iiuUnlaiuotisty,  in  the  space  of  an  instant. 

Direetln  b  moat  applicable  to  the  actioiia  of  men ; 
iwunediaUly  and  tnstnnlly  to  either  actions  or  eveniiK 
Directly  refers  to  the  interrnptlons  which  may  inten- 
tk>nally  delay  the  conimencemeRt  of  any  work:  imme- 
diately in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  inter- 
venes.   A  diligent  person  goes  direeUy  to  hb  work ;  ha 


suflTers  nothhig  to  draw  him  aside :  good  news  b  imme- 
diaUly  spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival;  noUiing  Inter- 
venes to  retard  it  Immediately  and  tnetOMtiy,  or 
instantanesusly,  both  mark  a  quick  auccesatun  oC 
evenia,  but  the^tter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than 
the  former.  Immediauly  b  negative ;  it  expreaaes  sim- 
ply that  nothing  intervenes ;  instanUy  b  pneiiive,  signl- 
^ing  the  very  exisUng  moment  in  which  the  Uiiiig  hap- 
peiM.  A  person  who  b  of  a  willing  dbposiikm  goes  or 
runs  immedielely  to  the  assistance  of  another;  but  the 
ardour  of  aflecuon  Impels  him  to  fly  instoMtly  to  hb 
relief,  as  be  sees  the  danger.  A  surteon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  he  llrst  examinee  it  la 
order  to  ascertain  Its  nature;  'Besides  thoae  thinci 
which  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger,  aud  those 
which  produce  a  similar  eO'ect  from  a  mechanica] 
cause.  I  know  of  notliing  sublime  which  b  not  sooie 
modification  of  power.'— Burkb.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  sourceof  their  own  errours ;  'Admi- 
ration b  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediatUy  decays 
-     ...       —    ..._   _..__., — ^^^ 


upon  growing  fkmiliar  with  the  object.*- 

People  of  delicate  feelings  are  instamtl^  alive  lo  ibt 

alightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  insUaUly  fell  upon  me.— Ma.Toa. 
A  eonne  of  proceeding  b  diruu  Um  consequences  are 
immediaiey  and  the  effects  inetanLaneeus  ;  *  A  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instamianeems  ; 
for  the  time  of  a  picture  b  a  single  moment*— Jouasoa. 

BOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  but  mm 
respecu  some  future  period  In  general ;  early,  or  srs, 
berore,  and  hetimesy  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given  time, 
respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  dbtance.  A 
person  may  come  eoen  or  early;  in  the  former  case  ha 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  time  that  the  words 
are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rbes  seen  does  nothing  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  be  who  rises  «aWy  or  hetimee  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  b  always  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
piirson  speaking,  If  not  otherwise  expressed ;  come  «Ma 
signifies  after  Uie  present  moment ; 

But  soony  too  ee>mt  the  lover  tuma  hb  eyes ; 

Again  she  rklls- again  she  diea--«hedies.~-Popa 
Early  and  betimes,  If  not  otherwise  exprenKd,  have 
always  respect  to  some  speciflek  time  appointed;  couie 
eoriy,  will  signilV  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimee  wtU  signliy  before  the  thing  to  be  done  b 
wanted :  in  this  manner  both  are  empkiyed  for  .the 
actions  of  youth.  A  n  early  attention  to  religious  duties 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ;  *  Pope,  not  being 
sent  early  to  scIhwI,  was  Uugnt  to  read  by  an  aunL*— 
JoHNSOH.  We  must  begin  ftettmorlo  bring  the  stubbore 
win  into  subjection  ;  *  Happy  is  the  man  who  *sl«aia» 
acquirea  a  relbh  for  holy  solitude.'— Uoana. 

CITRSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT,  DESULTORY. 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  eitrro,  signifles  run  over  or 
done  in  running;  kasly  applies  to  that  done  in  haste; 
siigU  b  a  variation  of  light;  desnlUny,  Oom  desHio  to 
leap,  signifles  baped  over. 

Oareory  includes  both  kasty  and  sUgkt ;  It  htcludca 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  tt 
includes  dligkt  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  either  evrsorf  or  hasty^ 
as  the  former  b  taken  by  design,  the  latter  tkma  cara 
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A  riew  nay  beelthar  eur»t9ffw  »ligkt;  Irat 
the  foruMr  it  not  w  Iniperftct  as  the  latter.  A  n  author 
will  tcik«  a  emrtarf  view  of  tbon  points  wblcb  are  not 
neeeMarily  coonected  with  bla  Mibject;  *  Savage  min- 
gled in  eurBory  ooovenalion  with  the  same  steadlnea 
of  atienUoo  aa  others  apply  to  a  lecture.*— Johmsoh. 
An  author  wlio  takea  a  *Mty  view  of  a  aubjeci  will 
mislead  by  his  enrours ;  *  The  eroperoar  Macrluui  bad 
once  reeolved  to  abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  the  lencral  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  katty  and  crude  answers  of  such 
princes  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced aa  laws.*— Blackbtomk.  He  who  takes  a 
s/t/Ae  view  of  a  subject  will  disappoint  by  the  shailow- 
ness  of  his  Information ;  'The  wiu  of  Charles's  time 
had  seldom  more  tlian  tHi^kt  and  superficial  views.*— 
JoBX«oiv.  Between  eur$orf  and  detuUory  (here  is  tlie 
same  diflbrence  as  between  running  and  leaping ;  we 
run  in  a  liiie,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ; 
so  remarlcs  that  are  cm-swry  have  still  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  desuUofj  are  without  any 
coherence :  *  If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brute 
instinct  of  unlostrucied  nature,  it  will  only  produce 
ellecta  demUofj  and  transieuL*--JoHa80ii. 


RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTINESS, 
PRECIPITANCY. 
Ra»kne»9  denotes  the  quality  of  being  rtwA,  which, 
like  the  German  rasek,  and  our  word  nuA,  conies  (W>m 
the  Latin  nw,  expressing  hurried  and  excessive  mo- 
tion;  YiniMrttv,  in  Latin  tenuritatt  from  temeri^  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  r^^tpov  at  tlie  moment, 
denoting  tlie  quali^  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
morofsit ;  kattineg*  denotes  the  Quality  of  being  hasty, 
or  impelled  by  an  impatient  re<>liiig;  precipitancfy 
from  the  Latin  pra  and  esf  ts,  signifies  the  quality  or 


RasktutB  and  temerity  have  o  dose  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difl^rence, 
which  is  entitled  to  notice :  raskneee  is  a  general  and 
Indeflnite  term,  in  the  signiflcaiion  of  wblcb  an  im- 
pruper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind :  in  tlie  signification  of 
Ccsvrtly,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
qiringing  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Raekneee  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
''m  lumping  Into  a  river,  witliout  being  able  to  swim, 

r  the  leaping  over  a  Iiedge,  without  being  an  expert 


Nature  to  youth  hot  reekneee  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

DBNHA 


Dbnhah. 

TVmsrtty  Is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
Isrly  snch  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  *  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fhult  seems  to  be 
llttie  more  than  loo  much  temeritf  of  conclusion  in 
favour   of  something  not   experienced.*— >Iobnson. 
J/aetimsee  and  frettpUtmef  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
teristicksof  rasAii«s,and  consequentiy  employed  only 
In  particular  cases,  as  ktutinete  in  regard  to  our  move- 
Benia,  and  freeifituhcff  in  regard  to  our  measures ; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  kaety  step. 
Rustling  and  Aill  of  hope.— Sohbrvills. 
*  As  the  chynnist,  by  catching  at  It  too  soon,  lost  the 
pbihMophleal  elixir,  soyrecwtxaaeyof  our  understand- 
ing is  an  occasioii  of  erronr.^— Glamvilub. 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RESU)£, 

INHABIT. 
JikU*t  in  Saxon  oAiten,  old  German  heiten^  comes 
ikom  the  Arabick  or  Persian  hut,  or  »tf,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  eajeum.  In 
French  «00«nMr,  ftom  enb  and  dmme  in  the  day- 
time, signffifs  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  ceruin  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place;  dwells  fh)m  tiie  Danish 
dmTfsr  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dweltsn,  Dutch 
imjC-n  to  wander,  conveys  tli^  idea  of  a  moveable 
*'aV*&;ioo,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerhr 
liWttts.    At  praeitt  It  Impliei  a  perpetual  suy,whkcli 


in  cooiinon  dlscouise  by  the  word  live,  for . 
iiig  one*B  life ;  reeide^  from  the  Latin  re  and  ndls 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  senlement; 
inJUAUf  from  the  Latin  kabitOf  a  firequentative  of 
AsAm,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these  terms  is  marM 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay*  to  eqfeum  is  of 
longer  continuance;  diseli  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reeide  and  inkabit  are  partial  aad 
local— we  dwell  only  in  one  tpotf  but  we  may  reeide 
at  or  inkabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  refierence  to  the  stata 
of  society. 

Mide  and  e^jown  relate  mon  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  |irimitive  state  of  society. 
DwMj  as  Implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  la  universil 
In  its  application ;  for  we  mavd»«ll  either  in  a  palao^  . 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  anv  soelter.  Live^  reeide^  ajw 
inkabit  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ;  tto 
former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the*inlbrlour  ordenL 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  won 
inkabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  plaea 
htkabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  eejenrmed  hi  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  wkk 
Lot  one  night ;  *  From  the  flnt  to  the  last  of  maafa 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxml  af 
auardiag  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.**- 
BLAia.  Abraham  sMonriMd  in  the  land  of  Canaaa; 
By  the  Israelites'  etgournimg  in  Egypt,  God  taiade  wi^ 
for  th^  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a  glorlova 
deliverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestatloaB 
of  tb«  Divine  power.'— Sotrra.  The  laraelltea  dissir 
intbelandof  Goahen; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  lather  cannot  bear  thee ; 
FIv  with  I  by  Infkmy  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwett. 
Massinobe. 

Savages  either  dwell  In  the!' cavities  which  nattm 
has  formed  for  them,  or  In  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  as  men  increase  In  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselves  which  thay 
can  inkabit;  *  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  inkabit^  we  understand  nat 
always  tixMe  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.*— 
JoHRBON.  The  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which  thor 
can  live ;  the  wealthy  provide  lliemseives  with  supera 
buildings  In  which  they  reeide  ;  *  Being  obliged  to  m- 
move  my  kabitatioot  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  bouse  in  the  street  where  the  nobility  rf 
side.*— Johnson. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 
GmtinMe^  from  the  Latin  eoHittuoy  or  eon  and  tmss 
to  bold  together,  signifies  to  keep  togetiier  without  la- 
lermisslon ;  remain^  in  Latin  remaneo^  is  compounded 
of  re  or  retro  and  maneo^  Greek  /livw,  Hebrew  IDV  to 
tarry.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to  larry  in  a  place  durli^ 
the  night ;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  Jlfsii- 
eieneoj  where  travellers  passed  a  night ;  *  In  Mamur- 
rharum  urkie  nianeuius.' — Horacb.  Remaneo  signified 
literally  to  tarry  behind ;  *  II  qui  per  valetudinis  causaoi 
remanscrant ;'  stay  is  but  a  variation  of  tlie  word 


The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  te  con 
moB  to  alt  these  terms ;  but  eontinne  applies  often  la 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remom  to  samenesB  of 
place  or  sttoation ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  actiwi 
sense  In  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the  latiar 
Is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest  Wa 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  eontinning  ta 
do,  or  eontinuing  to  be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  !■ 
a  poaition,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like ;  *  Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  la 
Guernsey,  where  they  remaiiud  unconsidered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpitied,  (for  they  were  men  of  aa 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  years.*— Cba- 

BBNDON. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  eontinwtf:  more  of  m- 
eessity  and  drcumstanees  in  remaintmg.    A  perao* 
. ^inTtwHk 


eontinuee  In  ofliee  as  bmg  as  he  can  perlbrm 
'  Oictlon  to  himself  uid  his  em| ' 
aooae  Ronao  Catholick  aathoia 


satlsAictlon_to  himself  uid  his  employen;  <I  ] 
I  woo  tall  iii| 
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B  tn  ponntoiy  ao  Jong  M  Uw  ID" 

'  Awnce  of  ibeir  writingi  e^mttnues  upon  poaierity.'— 
'  AiH>uoN.    A  Kntlnel  remmiju  at  hk  poM  or  ■UUton. 

.OmlsmM  !•  oppoaed  to  ceaae;  rewtaim  U opposed  logo. 

Thimn  cMliinM  in  moiioa ;  tbey  raaMm  staUonary. 
•  The  femalaa  amonc  Um  brutes  will  aomeUmai  cmOmm 
'  to  feed  their  young,  loog  aAar  tliey  are  aUe  to  provide 

tO€  itiemaelveB ;  maoy  paiaooa  are  restored  to  liie  after 

havlog  r«mn$ud  aeveral  Iknitb  in  &  state  of  suspended 


Remain  and  ttap  are  both  peribcthr  neuter  in  Uieir 
eeose,  but  remain  is  employed  lor  eltiier  penous  or 
.  tliiofi :  ^toy  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
Is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  rrauunionf  in 
Ibe  wmer  in  order  to  fas  seaaoMd ; 

I  will  be  true  totbeOf  preserve  tliee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breast 
While  life  and  '  " 


•^ome  persons  are  of  so  restless  n  temper,  that  they  can- 
not Mtof  long  la  &  plAce  without  giving  symptoms  of 


Where'er  I  go,  mv  soul  shaQ  eUjf  with  thee ; 
*Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  lake  away.— Drydbh. 
When  rssMm  is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  often  In- 
jaluatary,  if  not  compulsory ;  stay  is  altogether  vo- 
iHnlary.  Soldiers  must  resiam  where  they  are  sia- 
illoned.  Friends  «toy  at  each  other's  houses  ss  visiters 
fOnner  times  aiford  many  instances  of  ssrvants  tan- 
tmming  faithful  to  their  employers,  even  hi  the  eeason 
•^•f  adversity:  but  ao  moeh  are  Umes  altered,  th%t  at 
.  fcesent,  domesilcks  never  rMnsm  long  enough  in  their 
flaces  to  ereato  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
^master  and  servant  Thelrtlmeof  scay  isnowlhnited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  bolug  eTiemtod  to 


To  resMMi  Is  ftftquenlly  taken  tn  the  sense  of  being 
Mt  from  odier  thlin,  to  §t4SM  in  that  of  supporting,  in 
which  th^  are  perlectiy  distlna  ftom  each  other,  and 
•liO  from  eosliaas. 


TO  00NTIinJE,PBR8EVEBE,  PERSIST, 
PUBSUE,  PROSECUtE. 


To  csnloHM  MgnUles  the 


as  in  the  preceding 


imumve  . 

fitrswisr,  Lailn  parsiaiat  compounded  of  per  and  eiata 

..«r  sU,  rigniflm  to  stand  hy  or  to  a  thing ;  *  In  proposko 
^sr«wlsri.'--CicBao.  PwemuidpraaaeuU.  In  Frencli, 
M«r«Mere,  come  from  the  Latin  aefuar  to  follow,  that 
IB,  praeefner  and  lis  participle  proeeeutnM^  correspond- 
Ing  with  prm»e§nar,  aigaiiyiiig  to  follow  aHer  or  keep 
an  with. 

•  The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  Is  eemmon  to  these 
asrms,  which  Istbeseose  of  eanttiiM  without  any  other 
addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  ail  species  of 

,$antinmaft  Include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  weU  as  from 
each  other.  Continue  is  comparable  with  pereeoere 
and  pereitt  in  liie  neuter  sense ;  with  pmrene  and  pre- 

,»eemU  in  the  active  sense.  To  ceaimiM  is  simply  to  do 
as  one  has  done  hitherto ;  *  Abdallah  centinming  to  ex- 

.  tend  his  former  improvements,  beauUfled  this  whole 
prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.*— Annuoa.  To 
Mmreeaere  is  to aenUnue  without  wishing  toehange,  or 

,|kom  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object;  *  If  we^sr- 

■^trntere  in  stodyhig  to  do  our  duty  towards  Ood  and  maa. 
Wc  shaUmeet  with  the  estaem.tove,  and  confidence  of 
those  who  are  around  ns.*— Blair.    To  paraiH  ia  to 

^umiinue  firom  a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 

,  The  act  of  eantinmingi  therefore,  specifies  no  charac- 

.  feristlck  of  the  agent;  thatof  p«r««MrtM'pr  Mrmtwf 
w-  -  jt-^.  ., ^  ^e  -i-j  .  .W3  ^^^  ^  always 

1  IndUlbrent  or  bad 

, ,        .  J  Uwlr  batteries  to 

bartkular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 

'  reprisals.*— AnoisoH.    The  Latins  have  not  observed 

ptlslast  distinction  between  ^er#«Mrar«  and  pereieUre^ 

for  they  say,  *  In  errore  ;>«r*«v«rare.'— Cicsao.    *■  In 

e#dem  impudentlA  ptfrstti «rw.'— Livr.    And  probably 

,  In  Imlution  of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 

''?h  authors  of  pereevere  in  a  bad  aeiise,  %nAwermist  in 

good  sense ;  but  modern  writen  have  unliormly  ob- 


.  yensucK  01  ine  sfeni ;  uaioi  pareeaen 
.  marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  t 
,  used  In  a  mod  sense,  the  latter  in  an  li 
,  MDse ;  *  If  th^  pereitt  In  pointing  tl 


fJ 


served  the  dMbicdon.  We  1 
casualty:  we  pereevere  fnm  reflection  and  the  eaar- 
cise  of  one's  Judgement :  we  pereiet  from  attachment 
It  is  not  the  moat  exalted  vwuie  to  «salnnie  in  agood 
course,  merely  because  we  have  been  in  the  habits  ot 
so  doing ;  what  is  done  from  habit,  merely  witJiottt  any 
fixed  pcmciple,  is  always  exposed  to  change  from  the 
influence  of  passion  or  evil  counsel :  there  is  real 
virtue  in  the  act  of /ersnwoiuw,  without  whidi  many 
of  our  best  Intentions  would  remain  unfolfilied,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated ;  those  who  do  not 
pereeoere  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  those  who  do 
pereevere  often  etlect  what  lias  appeared  to  be  im- 
practicable ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  America 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  who  In  spiie  of  every  mortifi- 
cation, rebufif,  anddisamiointment,  pereevered  in  calling 
the  attenlton  of  monarcbs  to  his  project,  until  he  at 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requisiie  for  eObeting  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Pereevere  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  some  m»> 
ment,  in  things  of  euflicieiit  importance  to  demaMi  a 
steady  purpose  of  tlie  mind ;  pereiet  is  emptoyed  la 
the  ordmary  business  of  lU'e,  as  well  as  on  mure  in»- 
porunt  occasbiwi  a  learner  perseveree  in  his  studies, 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  necesnry  degree  of  Improve- 
ment; *  Patience  and  pereeverance  overcome  the 
J;reatest  difficulties.*— RicHJiansaN.  A  child  pereieU 
n  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  objeU 
of  his  desire ;  '  The  Arians  themselves  which  were 
present,  subscribed  alro  (to  tlie  Nioene  creed),  not  Uiat 
they  meant  aincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  tlielr 
but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  which 


9«mM,or 

ingto  pst- 


thev  saw  they  oould  not  avoid,  openly  pereiatimg  la 
their  former  opUiions,  wlien  the  greater  part  had  cob> 
eluded  against  them,  and  that  with  tiie  eroneror's  royal 
assent*- UooKKR.  There  is  always  wisoom  in  per^ 
eeveremae^  even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  Is  miwthf 
folly,  caprice,  or  obsUnacy  in  paraistamee:  how  dif 
ferent  the  man  who  pereeveree  In  the  eultivatfon  of  his 
Uients,  fVom  him  who  only  pereieU  in  maintaiatog 
foisenoodsor  sunwrting  enoorsi 

CMiltniis,  when  compared  with  ^srsseereor  Mtv/sl, 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  actfoa ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  pwrema  orpreeeeHte^  it  is  alw^s  followed 
by  some  object :  we  evntinm  to  do,  persevere,  or  ^«r> 
eiet  in  doing  something :  but  we  eanHnme^ 
praeeeute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bri 
fociion  by  additional  hibour. 

Continue  is  liere  equally  Indefintto,  as  in  the  fomier 
case :  pursue  and  jrrMecvtebotlvcompreiiendeaUatoral 
Ideas  respecting  the  dispositton  of  the  agent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ol^ect:  to  cen^iaais  is  to  go  oa  with  a 
thing  as  it  has  been  begun ;  lapurame  and  praeeem^  Is 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  parti- 
cular  manner:  a  work  is  eontitmed;  a  plan,  measure, 
or  line  of  conduct  \Bpureued;  an  undertakli^  or  a 
design  is  preeeeuted:  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  In  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ;  we  may  par- 
9ue  a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  orrwlves  or  an- 
other :  we  praeeeute  our  own  work  only  in  order  la 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  coitlm««,  therefore,  ex> 
premes  lem  than  purauet  and  this  less  than  proeeeuu  : 
the  history  of  England  has  been  eontinuei  down  to  the 
present  period  by  dififerent  writers ;  SmoBett  has  pwr- 
eued  the  saase  plan  as  Uame,  in  the  eamtimuation  of 
his  history ;  Captain  Cook  ^rassmtsd  hie  work  of  die- 
covcry  in  tliree  several  voyages. 

We  aantinua  the  eonvenation  which  bae  been  Inieik 
rapted :  we  pureme  the  subject  which  haa  en^ged  our 
attention ;  we  ^tcmis  a  Journey  after  a  certain  length 
of  stay ;  we  praeeeute  any  particular  journey  which 
is  important  either  on  account  of  lis  difficulties  or  lis 


oMeet 
Toe* 


'o  eontinma  la  in  Itself  sMogether  an  Indf  flbrent  ac- 
tion ;  to  pureuM  is  alwavs  a  commendable  action ;  to 
praeeeuu  rises  still  higher  in  value  It  is  a  mark  of  , 
freat  insUbitRy  not  to  continue  any  thing  that  we 
begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  reste 
tomntation,  them  isso  grsat  an  incoagmity  In  not  cen- 
tinuing  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thoualii,  and 
pereevere,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  onnHvw.'— 
Ha WKBs  WORTS.  It  betrays  agraat  want  of 
and  diflcernmeot  not  to  ^«rstM  aooM  plaa  oa 
casiun  which  requirm  method: 

Look  round  the  habitable  werid,  how  fow 
Kaow  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pureua. 
DavoKit 
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Wm  ye  not  now  tlM  pair  of  ngei  praise, 
Wbo  tbe  same  end  pur§u*d  by  Mveral  waya  t 
Drtdbm. 
It  ia  tlie  chancterlatlck  of  a  p«r»ev«ring  mind  to  pr»- 
Meeule  whatever  it  lias  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon ; 
'There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more 
zealously  vroseeuteg,  some  darling  ^abject  on  wUch 
he  is  principally  pleaied  to  convene.'— Johhson. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSBTT. 
Both  these  terms,  being  derived  from  tbe  Latin  sistc 
to  siaud,  ezpreu  the  Idea  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing ;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and  ptrtitt, 
fiom  per  tlirough  or  by  (o.  TV  toutinue)^  slgiiifies  to 
keep  on  with  a  thing  to  carry  it  throug:h.  We  jii«i«t 
on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  to  do  it ;  we  insist  by  tbe  force  of  aatiio- 
rity  or  aigument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  tbe 
wilL  A  person  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  his  riffht :  or  he  insists  on  tliat  which  he  conceives 
10  be  right :  but  be  persists  in  that  which  he  ban  no 
will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is  therefore  nn  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  persist  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice ; 
the  former  u  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indifrereot 
aenae ;  the  latter  mostly  In  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  col- 
loquial discoune.  A  parent  ought  to  i^^t  on  nil  raat- 
1PT«  that  are  of  essentu&I  importance  to  his  children  ; 
*  This  natural  tendency  of  despotlck  power  to  Ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insistsd  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
ihbik,  an  inconsiderable  aigunwnt  against  that  form  of 
govemnieot.*— AnnisoN.  A  spoiled  child  persists  in 
lla  follies  from  perversity  ofnuniour;  *So  easy  it  Is 
for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  bard  to  wrest  from 
aoy  maM*s  mouth  Uie  pl^n  acknowledgnirnt  of  errour, 
tliat  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
tbe  same  is  commonly  persisted  in  as  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  Itself,  is  able  to  flud  out  any  shifl,  be  it  never 
ao  sfight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  bandB  of  pre- 
sent contradiction.*— HooKBH. 

TENACTOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenmeious  is  to  bold  a  thing  ckiae,  to  let  It  go 
with  reluctance;  to  be  pertinacious  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
ipiie  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  prepositive 
qrllable  per  having  an  intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
nacious temper  lusbf^  on  trifles  tliat  are  supposed  to 
afibct  bis  importaoce ;  a  pertinadeus  temper  Insists  on 
•very  thing  which  is  apt  lo  affect  his  opinions.  TVna- 
diy  and  pertinacity  are  both  foiUes,  but  the  former  is 
Bomciimea  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  a  roan  is  tenacious  of  whatever  may  afitet  his 
honour ;  *  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
nodes,  that  verv  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
tliem  since  the  fourteenth  or  fiAeenth  century ;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entlrciv,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.*— BcaxB.  We  cannot 
be  pertinaeious  in  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  In  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible ; 
*The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  In  tine  by  continual  negation.'— 
JoBifsoa.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
mo»t  tenacious  of  being  thought  to  possess  that  in 


which  thqr  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinaeious 
In  maintaining  that  wliich  is  absurd.  A  liar  is  tena- 
eious  of  his  rcpuUtion  for  truth;  'Men  are  tenacious 
of  tlic  opinions  that  Ant  possess  them.*- Locue.  So- 
phni*,  freethinkers,  and  skeplicks,  are  the  most  pert*- 
ttaeious  objecton  to  whatever  is  established ;  *  One  of 
tbe  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  tw  so  bold, 
an  troublesome,  and  illogical  In  tbe  dispute,  as  forced 
bitu  to  soy,  that  be  bad  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  perttuaeioms  confidence  and  leas  abiUtlea.'— 
Walton. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 
CentinuaJt  in  French  continuel.  Latin  eentinuwt, 
tmtn  eontineo  to  hold  or  keep  logetJier,  signifies  keep- 
iar  meet  her  without  iotermisftion ;  perpetual,  in  French 
perpetufU  Latin  verpetualisy  from  perpeto,  com- 
pimnded  of  per  nnd  peto  lo  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
going  on  every  where  and  at  all  times ;  constant,  in 
Matin  constoMs,  nr  eon  and  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
•Uadinf  lo  a  thing,  or  standing  close  together. 


What  Is  eowthmal  adnrtta  of  no  Inlemipllon:  what 
is  perpetual  admits  of  no  teniiinailen.  There  may  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  conUnuai  and  there  may  be 
intervals  in  that  wMeh  la  perpuua^  Bains  are  eoa- 
tinual  In  the  Croploal  climates  at  certain  seasons; 
complaints  among  tbe  tower  ordera  are  perpetual^  but 
they  are  fVequentiy  whhoot  foundation.  There  Is  a 
eontimual  passing  and  repassbig  in  tbe  atraeia  of  tbe 
metropolis  during  ttie  day ; 

Open  yoor  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
Tbe  vent  of  hearing  when  k)ud  rumour  speaks  ] 
Upon  m^  tongue  continual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Sbakspbakb. 
The  worU,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  por- 
petuai  ciiange;  'If  aflluence  of  fortune  unhappily 
cuoeur  to  favour  4be  incUaaUons  of  tbe  yooUiAil, 
amusements  and  diversions  sncoead  in  a  porpetuai 
round.'— BioiR. 

The  eontimual  is  tliat  which  admita  of  no  intermp- 
tion,  tbe  eousiaau  is  that  wMch  admils  of  no  cbanga 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  proKuted  lo  tbe  world 
a  eoatinual  succession  of  evoiis,  that  have  exceeded 
in  importance  ttiose  going  before;  Ibe  French  revo- 
lution and  tbe  alrociiies  attesdant  upon  it  have  been 
tbe  eonstant  ibeine  of  execration  witli  tlie  well-dbK 
posed  part  of  mankind.  To  an  latelligeut  parent  it  la 
a  eonttnu^  source  of  pleasure  to  watcn  the  progress  of 
his  child  in  tlie  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadnen,  or  eoutinua^  tears.— Pora. 
It  will  be  ttie  eonstatU  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  in  priLciples  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  Iw 
is  cultivating  bis  talents,  and  storing  bis  mind  witb 
science; 
Tlie  worUit  a  aeene  of  changes,  and  to  ne 
ConstoMt  in  nature  were  inconstancy.— Cowlkt. 
Continual  is  used  In  tin  proper  sense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  tiie  temper  of 
tlie  mind  (v.  Constancy). 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  duration,  but  tbe 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  Interruption, 
wtdch  the  latter  does  not.  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses;  what  Is  continued  ceases  only  to  te^ 
minate.  Rdns  arc  continual ;  noises  in  a  tumultuous 
street  are  eontimual:  tbe  bass  In  muskk  is  said  to  be 
continued;  tbe  mlitb  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  con 
tinned  noise.  Continual  interr  uptions  abate  the  vigour 
of  appMeaikMi  and  create  disgnst :  *in  countries  situ- 
ated near  tite  pok»,  there  is  one  continued  darkness  foi 
tlie  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  during  which  time  the 
hihabltattts  are  obliged  lo  teave  tbe  nlaee. 

Continual  respects  the  duraftlon  or  actions  or  circum- 
stances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the  extent 
or  course  of  things:  rumours  are  continual:  talking, 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  continual; 
And  gulphy  Simols  rolling  to  tlie  main, 
Helmets  and  shields  and  ^like  heroes  slain : 
These  turn'd  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  waya, 
Delug'd  tbe  ramplre  nine  eontinual  days.— Pora. 
A  line,  a  series,  as 
continued: 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toll  ibr  Aune.*— Maettn. 
'  By  too  intense  and  eonlimtsd  appiieailon,  our  feefalf 
powem  would  soon  ba  wof*  out'— BbAia. 


,  or  a  stream  of  water,  dbc.  ti 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Omtmuanes  la  said  of  tbe  time  that  a  thing  esis* 
tinuos  {v.  Ta  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  tbt 
act  of  eontinuMg  wbitf  has  been  begun.  The  eon- 
Unuanee  of  any  particniar  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence;  'Their  duty  depending 
upon  foar.  tbe  one  was  of  no  greater  eontinuane»  than 
the  other.'— Haywaeo.  Tbe  oontinuation  of  a  w<irk 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  tbe  workmen , 
*The  Roman  poem  Is  but  tlie  second  part  of  the  Ilias, 
tbe  eontinuation  of  the  same  story. '->Rat.    Autlioia 

•  Vkle  Tniasl^:  "  Contfaiual,  contbiued." 
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h»ve  however  not  riwtyf  obaerved  thU  dieanclion ;  i 
*  Providence  teems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
mattor  maiiklDd  Into  dlflTereni  aaxes,  Uiat  every  woman 
may  have  her  husband,  aud  tliai  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  eciUinuance  of  the  species.'— Stkblb. 
*The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habita- 
tions of  the  Mahometan,  aud  the  shady  realms  of  Ploto, 
do  all  agree  In  the  main  point,  the  eouinutatum  of  our 
existence.' — BaRKCLST. 

C9utiMnan€e  and  iMratioHj  in  Latin  duration  from 
duro  to  harden,  or  flguraiivelv  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time ;  things  may  be  of  long  eontinua$uet 
or  of  long  duratitm :  but  eontinuamn  is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action ;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  Its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  Is  not  for  a  camtinuance  ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration;  there  are  many  excellent  Institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  leas  eontinuanee 
than  of  utility ;  *  That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  eon- 
tinuanee^  which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearers.*— Addison.  Dmration  Is  with  us  a  relative 
term ;  things  are  of  lonf  or  short  duration :  by  com- 
parison, the  dmration  of  tlie  worid  and  all  sublunary 
objects'  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity ;  *•  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  "  that  we  get  UM  Idea  of  time  and  dmration^ 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds.**  *— Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Continutttiont  as  may  be  seen  above  (e.  Ctnti- 
nuance)  i  is  the  act  of  eontinuinf  ;  eontinuitjf  is  the 
quality  of  eontinuinr :  the  former  is  employed  in  the 
figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions ; 
the  latter  in  the  phvsical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continuation  of 
a  hlstoiv  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  is  the 
work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year ;  *  The  sun 
ascending  into  the  northern  signs  be^etteih  fint  a  tem- 
perate heat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he 
Intendeth ;  and  by  eontinuatian  the  same  even  upon 
declination.'— Brown  (Fid^ar  Errour§).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  lictle  eontinuitff  that  thev  will  crumble  to 
pieces  on  the  slightest  touch ;  '  A  body  always  per- 
ceives the  passages  by  which  it  Insinuates;  feels  the 
impulse  of  another  body  where  it  yi«lds  thereto :  per- 
ceives the  separatbn  of  lis  continuity  and  for  a  time 
resists  it ;  In  line,  perception  is  dimised  through  all 
nature.'— Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  continmitfi  of  Joy.— SasNSTOHB. 


OUHABLE,  LA0TINO,  PERMANENT. 

DtarahU  b  said  of  things  that  are  intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  thnae  which  arc  laoiing;  and  per- 
maneiit  expresses  teas  than  durabU;  durable,  from  the 
Latin  durua  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  and 
marks  the  capacity  to  holdout ;  lasting,  fh>m  the  verb 
to  last,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
last  or  longest,  and  Is  api^icahle  only  to  that  which 
Is  supposed  of  the  longest  duration.  Permanent,  from 
the  l^tin  pemuuMo,  s%nil|e8  remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  Is  naturally  said  of  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiritual;  allhoiuh  In 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  thev  exchange  omcea : 
psrmanent  applies  more  to  the  aflklra  of  men. 

Tliat  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  durabU:  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  that  which  is 
only  for  a  time  Is  not  psrmansnt.  Btone  is  moie 
durable  than  Iron,  and  Iron  than  wood:  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  foniilies  used  to  be  lasting: 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situation  In  an  office. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progress  In  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  k«t  the  art  of  making  thim(B  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  In  former  tiroes ;  '  If  writings  l>e 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age.  throuffh 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  careAil  snould  an 
author  be  of  not  committing  any  thing  to  print  that 
mny  corrupt  posterity.* — Addison.  The  writings  of 
the  modffms  will  many  of  them  be  as  laetinr  monu- 
ments oT  human  genius  as  those  of  the  ancients ;  ■  I 
must  desire  my  foir  readers  to  sive  a  proper  direction 
to  their  being  admired;  hi  order  to  which  they  must 


I  endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  objects  of  a  na 
sonable  and  looting  admiration.*— Addison.  One 
who  is  of  a  amteiiied,  moderate  disposition  will  gene- 
rally prefer  a  permaneut  ciuiaiion  with  small  galits  to 
one  that  is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  precarious; 
<  Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  permauont, 
substantial  nature.*— Bi.ackstonb. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 
JhtrabiUtf  is  the  property  of  things;  eonetanep  (v. 

Constanep)  is  the  property  of  eiiliec  persons  or  things. 
The  durable  Is  that  which  lasts  long.  The  constant  Is 
that  which  continues  without  interruption.  No  dm- 
rable  connexions  can  be  formed  which  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles ;  *  Some  states  have  suddenly 
emerged,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  great- 
nen.*- BuRKX.  Some  persons  are  never  happy  but  ia 
a  constant  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Since  we  cannot  pro- 
mise ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  at 
such  a  temper,  as  minr  be  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  it.*— Stkblk.  What  Is  durable  Is  so  from  its  inhe- 
rent property,  but  what  is  constant,  in  regard  to  persons 
or  things,  arises  from  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  *  He 
showed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion  as  modelled  by 
our  national  constltuik>n,  and  was  constant  to  in 
offices  in  devotion,  both  in  publick  and  in  bis  ramily.* 
—Addison. 

DLHATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
lime  is  that  mode  of  dicrattoa  which  ts  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measuring 
passing  objectt. 

In  Uie  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration  hsynonxmoaa 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  dur^on,  and  ia 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which  are 
said  to  last;  («sm  being  employed  in  general  fur  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  to  the  how  long  of  a  thing; 
time  to  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  Itself,  namely,  the  Ume  when:  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  commence* 
nieiit  to  the  tisis  that  it  ceaseM :  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  Is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  his 
subjects  If  he  be  either  very  gooJ^or  tlie  reverse;  the 
time  In  which  he  reigns  to  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  hii4orian  computes  the  duration  of  reiKos 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
nation ;  '  I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
lug  the  soul's  immorullty)  may  be  rahwd  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itself.*— Stkblb.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins  to  reixn  and 
when  he  dies.  In  ordor  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned ;  *  The  time  of  the  fool  to  long 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  wlUi  It ;  that  of 
the  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moincol 
of  It  with  useful  or  amusing  thought^  —Addison. 

TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  to  here  thegenerick  term  ;  It  to  taken  either  for 
the  whole  or  the  part :  season  is  any  given  noition  of 
time.  We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  to  to  be  expreaaed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year ;  the  eeason  Is  snokett  In  reference  to 
some  circumstances;  the  year  Is  divided  Into  four 
parts,  called  the  ssosom,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hence,  in  general,  that  time  to  called  the 
season  which  to  suitabte  for  any  particular  purfiogie , 
youth  to  the  eeaeon  for  improvement  It  to  a  maitff 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  tiwu;  it  Is  an  alTnir  of  wis- 
dom to  chooae  the  season ;  *  You  will  often  want  re- 
ligion in  limss  of  most  danger.*— Chatham.  '  Ptoo*a 
behaviour  towards  us  in  thto  season  of  affliction  has 
endeared  him  lo  ns.'— Mblkotb  (i>t<ers  n/  Cieere). 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
timO^  and  eeasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is 
past;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  ttsi«/y  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwim  happen ;  *  It  hr.ports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  Jiidgemcnt,  that  by  a 
timelv  repentance  they  mny  prevent  ih**  wofol  eftccta 
of  It  ^— South.    A  seoMonable  hint  seldom  foils  of  Iti 
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I  tt  to  9M$9iMU*i  Whmt  you  call  a  bold, 
la  iiot  only  the  kindest^  but  tlie  ma«t  »easonahU  pro- 
posal you  could  have  made.*— Locilb.  We  niust  noi 
expect  to  have  a  {t««ly  notice  of  death,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  die  at  anv  tiuie ;  au  admoniUou  to  one 
who  M  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  teasanabU,  when  given 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  oppositcs 
of  tbeee  terms  are  untimdf  or  iU-timtd  and  unseasonr 
akU :  uutimtlg  is  difeetly  opposed  to  tmely^  signifying 
before  the  time  appointed ;  as  an  untim§lp  death ;  but 
M-timed  to  Indirectly  opposed,  signifying  in  ttie  wrong 
Msm;  as  an  iUtimtd  remark. 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  MRA,  EPOCHA. 

7\'«M  (o.  Time)  to,  as  before,  taken  eitlier  from  (toM 
In  general,  or  time  In  particular ;  all  the  other  terms 
are  taken  for  particular  portkms  of  time.  Tcsm,  Ui 
the  sense  of  a  particular  porlitm  of  tcsu,  is  used  inde- 
finlidy,  and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not  so 
proper ;  *  There  to  a  time  when  we  should  not  only 
number  our  days,  but  our  hours.* — Yocno. 

Time  included  within  any  aiven  points  is  termed  a 
period,  from  the  Greek  mploSett  signifying  a  course, 
round,  or  any  revolution :  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  niciit,  to  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rtoiiig  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which  the 
earUi  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  In  an  ex- 
tended and  moral  application,  we  have  stated  period* 
in  our  life  for  particular  things :  during  the  period  of 
infancy  a  child  to  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
Hueots ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  appointed 
nr  youth  to  learn  diflferent  trades ;  *Some  experiment 
would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make  planto  more  last- 
ing than  their  ordinary  jraried  ,■  as  to  makeastaikof 
wheat  last  a  whole  year.*— Baoor.  Thto  term  to  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 
of  timoy  but  also  the  nartkutor  concluding  point,  which 
makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  termination  of  the 
esisieoce  of  any  body,  as  to  put  apsriod  to  one*s  ex- 
btence,  for  to  kill  one*s  self,  or  be  kilted ; 

But  the  laatpen'od,  and  the  fbtal  boor, 
Of  Troy  to  come.'-DBNHAif . 

The  ofe  to  a  rpeciea  of  period  comprehending  the 
nfie  of  a  man,  ana  consequently  referring  to  what  is 


done  by  men  living  within  that  period:  henoe  we 
•peak  of  the  diflerent  »gee  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  ihe  workt,  and  characterise  this. or 
that  age  by  tlie  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
tenius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  to  dtotlngutohed ; 
'^The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  what  human  na- 
lore  1ms  loo  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age*'-^ 
Blaie. 

The  dMte  to  that  period  of  It'ms  which  to  reckoned 
IhMi  the  dou  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  tt  to  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  tong  or  a  short  date,  that  to,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duraiiou;  •Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  to  not  to  be  found  In  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  dote.'— 
A»maoN. 

•Sre,  in  Latin  ara,  probably  ih>m  «s  brass,  signi- 

fring  coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  noeJka, 

Irom  the  Greek  /irox4i  fn^m  ^fxw  to  *top,  signifying  a 

lesiing  place ;  both  refer  to  pomts  of  time  rendered 

kabie  by  events:  but  Die  term  ara  to  more  com- 


lesdng  I 
rsmarka 


■wniy  emptoyed  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
pniation  In  chronokigy, as  the  Christian  «r«;  'That 
periodof  the  Athenian  htolory  whfch  to  Included  within 
the  «ra  of  Pisisttains,  and  the  d^ath  of  Alenander  the 
comic  poet,  may  Justly  be  styled  the  literary  age  of 
Greece.*— CDKBBaLAN».  Tlie  term  qtocka  is  inde- 
inltely  employed  for  any  ptriod  distinguished  by 
remarkahie events:  th<  grand  rebellion  to  an  epoeka 
In  the  litotoi7  of  England;  «Tlie  Instiiulkm  of  thto 
Ilbrar7(by  Ptoiatratus)  fomwa  signal  epoeka  in  the  an- 
■ato  of  Ikemtora.*— CcMaBRLAMo. 


TIME8ERVINO,  TEMPORIZING. 


oinr  and  tomporizing  are  both  applied  to 
liw  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the 
n;  but  a  timeeerver  to  rather  active, 
•  paasive.    A  timeeorver  avows  those 
eptnions  wbldi  will  serve  bto  purpose :  the  temporiter 


forbears  to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for  the  time 
being  u>  hurt  him.  The  former  acts  from  a  desire  of 
gain,  the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeoewere  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way  ;  '  Ward  had 
complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  higli  men  as  a 
timeeerver.' — Bdrnbtt.  Temporiiere  are  of  no  party, 
as  occasion  requires;  'Feeble  and  temporiting  mea- 
sures will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  assenibie  to 
deliberate  In  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.*-* 
RoasBTsoM.  Sycophant  courtiers  must  always  be 
timeeeroore  :  mintoleis  of  stale  are  frequently  Umpo 
Hzoro, 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

/iwtaKt,  tmm  eto  to  stand,  signiAes  the  point  of  time 
that  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads ;  iii#- 
««iU,  from  the  Latin  flunriimttim,  to  any  small  particle, 
particularly  a  small  imrilcle  of  time. 

The  tnetOMt  to  always  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moment  is  taken  generally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutlAil  child  comes  the  iitotant  he  Is 
called ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  fovourable  me- 
ment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  time, 
the  inetant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than  the 
taowunt ;  when  we  desire  a  persffn  to  do  a  thing  thto 
itutant^  it  reaulres  Iwste ;  if  we  desire  hhn  to  do  ll 
thto  wtoment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  HetOMf- 
NMss  relief  to  necessary  on  some  occasions  lo  |»eserve 
llfo ;  *  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  tliat  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  whh 
stand  them ;  tliev  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  oi 
the  child, to  giveaway  to  tnetantaueoue  motions  of 
nierrimenL*— -JoHMSoM.  A  mopumVe  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply;  'I  can  easily 
overlook  any  present  sivmenCory  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  It  to  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.'— Bbrkblby. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSITORY 
FLEETING. 
TVmeorary,  fVom  tempue  time,  characterises  thai 
which  IS  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  ttiat  which  to  permanent ;  oflices  depending  upon 
a  stale  of  war  are  (smporary.  In  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  *  By  the 
force  of  superiour  principles  the  tewverary  prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.*— johnsom.  7Va»- 
stsiu,  that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterises what  In  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  a  glance  is  iransMaX ;  *  Any  sudden  diversion 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  lustUng  in  of  a  trameient  thought, 
is  able  to  dcfoce  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the 
memory).'— Socrn.  TViuwiiorw,  that  to,  apt  lo  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  ilie  world  which  to 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pnss  away; 
thus  our  plensures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being, 
are  denimilnated  trameitorf;  *Man  to  a  trameito^ 
being.'— Johnson.  Fleelimg^  which  to  derived  from 
the  verb  to  fy  and  JUght,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  ex- 
prem  the  same  idea  as  traneitery  ; 

Thus  when  myJUeting  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past. 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.— Spbctator 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Coeval,  from  the  Latin  «viiiii  an  age,  signifies  of  the 
same  ace ;  eotamporarp,  from  tompuoy  signifies  of  the 
same  time. 

An  aae  to  a  speciflcally  lone  space  of  time ;  a  time 
to  indefinite;  lience  the  application  of  the  terms  lo 
things  in  the  first  caae,  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dtoperslon  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Bal>el ;  '  The  passion  of  foar  seems  coeval  with  oar 
natnre.*— CuMBBaLAiin.  Addison  was  cotemporarf 
wlih  Swift  and  Pope;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
aire  to  have  been  cotemporarf  with  Hercules:  Aw 
Orpheus  Is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.'— CviMKKiiAnD. 
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ENOUSH  STNONTMES. 


DAILY,  DIURNAL. 


Dailf^  from  dm/  and  Uks^  sigiiUlet  after  the  manner 
or  in  toe  time  of  the  ^;  itinnuij,  from  iUm  day,  «g- 
Dlflea  beUmflnc  to  t^e  day. 

Dailf  ia  tbe  colloquial  term,  which  la  applicable  to 
whatever  panes  in  the  day  time ;  diumal  la  tbe  aclen- 
tiflck  term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician  makes 
doOy  visits  to  bis  patients; 

All  creatures  else  forget  their  dsify  care. 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

DftTVBir. 
The  earth  has  a  Hwmal  moCkm  on  Its  own  axis; 
Half  yec  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diunfl  sphere.— Miltom. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 
JTighUffi  Immediately  ftom  the  word  nt^At,  and 
noeCarmai,  trota  %•%  night,  signlftf  belongtaig  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  fbniillar  than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  nightly 
depredations  to  express  what  passes  every  itlgbi,  or 
n^htly  disturbances,  maUnmal  dreama,  natUirnMl 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit*st  my  slumbers  »<#A(^,  or  when  mora 
Purples  the  east— Milton. 
Or  save  the  sun  bis  labour,  and  that  swift 
3<Coetwmal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.— Miltor. 

OFTEN,  FREaUENTLY. 
Often,  or  In  its  contracted  form  e/fe,  comes  In  all 
probabHity  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  hif  again^  and  slgniOes  properly 
rep^iion  of  action ;  fre^ntntlft  rrom/rsavsal  crowded 
or  numerous,  respects  a  phirauiy  or  numoer  of  objects. 
An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means :  Ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
lahe  the  meaning  or  tbe  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  verv  ofun  In  the  course  of  a  week ;  he  has 
frequenthf  six  or  seven  pcraons  to  visit  him  in  the 
course  of  that  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  9fUn  It  be- 
comes habitual :  we  frequently  meet  the  same  peisoos 
In  the  route  which  we  ofUn  take ; 

Ofun  from  tbe  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool- Tbomson. 
Wert  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour. 
When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 
Angelkk  harps  are  In  ftill  concert  heard. 

TaoMsoff. 


OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTiaUE,  ANTiaifATGD, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
Old,  In  German  s/f,  Low  German  oM,  &c.,  comes 
ftom  the  Greek  IwXof  of  yesterday ;  ancient,  in  French 
ancwn,  and  mntiqu^^  antiquated^  all  cnme  from  tbe 
Latin  antiquue^und.  antaa  before,  sIgnifVing  in  general 
before  our  time ;  old-faskioned  signifies  after  an  old 
fashion;  obsoUu^  In  Latin  obtoUtMS,  participle  of 
abeolea^  signifies  literally  oat  of  ose^ 

Old  re^pocu  what  has  long  existed  and  still  exists; 
andent  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necemariiy  exist  at  present;  atUtf««,that  which  has 
been  long  oncteii/,  and  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
traces:  antiqual&d^  oldfaehioned,  and  obMolete  that 
which  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
A  fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long  in  use ;  <  The 
Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to 
their  great  prejudice.*— Addison.  A  custom  Is  oneiau 
when  its  use  has  k>ng  been  passed ; 
But  sev*n  wise  men  the  ancient  worM  did  know, 
We  scarce  Icnow  sev*n  who  think  themselves  not  ao. 

Dbnhah. 
A  boot  or  srame  Is  antiquo  which  Is  the  work  of  the 
ancleni&  or  mado  after  the  manner  of  the  andent 
wurfcaof  art; 

•  Vide  Truiler :  «  Often,  ftequenfly.** 


Under  an  oak,  whoae  aaf fras  toot  peepa  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  bunteis^alm  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languisli.— ShakspkaKs. 
A  penon  is  autiquated  whose  appearance  la  grown  out 
of  date;  <  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  bis  futility  than  caressed  for  bis  poiiiene» 
—Johnson.    Manners  which  are  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  are  old-fashioned ;  '  The  swords  li^  the  arsenal 
of  Venice  are  oUfashioned  and  unwieldy.*— Addi- 
son.   A  word  or  custom  is  ohoolets  which  is  grown  out 
of  use;  ''ObsoUte  words  may  be  laudaUv  revived, 
when  they  are  more  Boiindiiig  or  more  slguiocant  than 
those  in  practice.*- Drtdxn. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new :  some  things  are  the 
worse  for  being  old;  other  things  are  the  better 
Aneispt  and  antique  are  opprtaed  to  modern :  all  thinp 
are  ^nilued  tbe  more  fbr  lieing  ancient  or  amtiaue; 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the  ancients  abova 
those  of  the  moderns.  The  antiquated  is  oppoeed  ID 
the  custnmarv  and  established ;  It  la  that  which  we 
cannot  like,  becauae  we  cannot  esteem  It:  the  «/4- 
fashioned  is  opposed  to  the  fashtonabie :  there  is  much 
in  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is  much 
that  is  ridiculoua  in  the  ftuhionable :  the  obooUte  la  op- 
posed to  the  current ;  the  obsoUts  may  be  good ;  tm 
current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODERN. 

Adelung  supposes  the  German  word  frisek  to  be  de- 
rived ftnaifruren  to  freeze,  as  the  Mea  of  cooineas  fe 
prevalent  In  Its  application  to  the  air:  It  Is  thereibre 
figuratively  applied  Ut  that  which  Is  fat  Its  firil  pore  and 
best  state ;  ump,  in  German  neu,  cornea  from  the  Ladfe 
nevus^  and  the  Greek  vcs^ ;  rseewt,  in  Laihi  roceno,  ia 
supposed  to  come  (torn  re  and  eandeo  to  wMten  or  givo 
a  fair  colour  u>,  becauae  what  Is  new  looka  ao  moeh 
fairer  than  what  Is  old. 

The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  aiale^  as  the  mom 
is  to  the  old :  the  frooh  has  undeigone  no  change;  the 
new  has  not  been  kmg  in  being.  Meat,  beer,  and  pro- 
vWtona  in  general,  are  said  to  ne  fresh;  to  likewise  • 
person  is  said  to  be  fresh  who  la  in  his  full  vigour; 
Lo :  great  £ncas  rushes  to  the  fight. 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 

lie/r««Jk  in  youth,  and  I  in  ari 


That  which  la  snbstantlal  and  durable,  as  hooscai, 

clothes,  books,  or.  In  the  moral  sense,  pleasures,  Jfcc.  ara 

said  to  be  imw  ; 
Seasons  but  change  neu>  pleasurea  to  produce, 
And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.— Jbntnb. 
JVaee<  Is  to  n«w  as  the  species  lo  the  genus:  evevjr 

thing  novel  is  »«w;  but  all  that  Is  new  b  rni 


what  is  nsvsl  Is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  ««»  is  usual  and  expected:  the  freeataig  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty  ;  the  frost  lo  every  winter  ta 
something  new  when  it  fliat  comes:  that  Is  a  movoi 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  b«l 
seldiHU :  that  is  a  new  sight  whkh  b  s(«n  for  the  Ant 
time :  the  entrance  of  tbe  French  khig  Into  the  Britiah 
capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  It  was  Intereadof; 
'  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  iM««iey.*— Jobnsom. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  Into  the  capital  of  Franee  wat 
a  new  aight,  after  the  revolndoo  which  bed  ao  long 

T  Is  on  some  evenlna,  sonny,  grateftil,  mlM, 
When  nought  but  balm  Is  beaming  through  the 
With  veiiow  histre  bright,  that  the  new  tribea 
VWt  the  spacious  heavens.- Tbomson. 

JRoeont  is  taken  only  In  the  improper  appllcatloD ; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  In  this  caaei 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pre- 
ceded ;  ttsw  is  said  In  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted ;  recent  Is  used  for  what  has  Just  passed  In 
distinction  from  that  which  has  loni  gone  by.  A  yet- 
mm  is  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  oflbnoe  who  has 
already  otfeoded ; 
That  love  which  Urn,  was  set,  will  first  decay , 
Mine  of  ^ffoskor  dale  will  loQger  stay.— DaTDs*. 
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A  thiiif  noOrta  a  ntw  otiqe  In  lira  of  the  one  wbteb 
it  hMB  long  hod ;  *  Do  not  all  men  complain  bow^  Httle 
ire  Jwow,  and  how  much  Is  still  unknown  1  And  can 
wt  ever  know  more,  unless  something  new  be  disco- 
vered 1* — BoaNBT.  A  recent  transaeuon  excites  aa 
iBMieic  wbicta  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier 
4ste ;  *  The  courage  of  the  Parltament  was  increased 
by  two  rtcsNt  eveou  which  had  happened  in  their 
fevour.*— HuHB.  JFV«s4lnteUigence  arrives  every  day ; 
it  quIcMy  succeeds  tbe  eveois :  ibat  Intemgeace  which 
Is  rteent  to  a  peison  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to  one 
trho  is  on  the  spot  FVteh  circumstances  continually 
ariM  to  confirm  reports ;  new  changes  continually  lake 
place  to  supersede  tbe  tbln^  that  were  establishsd. 

JVkw  Is  said  of  every  thiog  which  has  not  before 
eslsted,  or  not  .In  the  same  form  as  before ;  modern^ 
from  the  tow  Latin  nodentuSf  changed  as  is  suppoeea 
thm  kediemme  belonging  to  tbe  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  new  or  springs  up  in  the  present  dav  or  age. 
A  book  Isnnpwhleb  has  never  been itsed;  itlssiottmi 
If  It  bas  never  been  puUlsbed  beforb ;  so  in  like  roan- 
aer  principles  are  ««»  which  have  not  been  broached 
befcra ;  but  tbey  are  medern  Inasmuch  as  they  are  finl 
olbred  In  tbe  digr  in  which  we  live;  'Some  of  tbe 
ancient  and  liltewise  diveis  of  tbe  sisd«rm  writers, 
that  have  laboured  In  natural  magick,  have  noted  a 
npattay  between  the  sun  and  certain  barbs.*— 


svnpath 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
Jlsaias,  ftwa  the  Latin  vtvo  to  live,  slgnifles  to  bring 
tallfcagaia;  to  iw/rMi,  to  make  fireeh  again;  torem«io 
and  remmvmtst  to  make  new  again.  Tbe  restoration  of 
tbinfi  to  tbeir  prinUtive  state  is  tbe  common  Idea  in- 
cliMlad  In  these  lanm ;  tbe  dillerence  consists  la  their 
appUcaiion.  AavtM,  r^rtek^  and  renovaU  are  applied 
to  aalmal  bodies ;  revwe  expressing  the  return  or  mo- 
y  tbi9  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  tbe  tbne  lileleaB ; 
r^fixek  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  to  one  in  whom 
k.  baa  bens  diralniabed;  tbe  air  renivee  one  who  ii 
nint;  a  cool  braese  refrukee  one  who  flags  from  the 
beat.  Jlsvtvs  and  rsfr«sA  respect  only  the  temporaty 
stale  of  tbe  body ;  renovate  respects  Its  permanent 
NMC,  tliM  is,  Ibe  health  of  the  body;  one  Is  revived 
and  refreeked  after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one*s  health 
iirsast»rtid  after  havlnc  been  eoneldeiably  impaired. 
Jksvivs  is  applied  likewise  in  tbe  moral  sense; 
<Baiod*s  rage  befaig  queaehed  by  tbe  blood  of  Ifa- 
liamne,  bla  love  to  her  again  rmn'Md.*— PaiDBAi?z. 
J^^r«sb  amUmevate  mostly  In  the  proper  sense ; 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus !  drinks,  refreeh*d, 

The  lavish  moistore  of  the  melting  year. 

Thomsoh. 

An  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 

Of  winter.— Thomson. 
JUacw  only  In  the  moral  sense ; 

Tbe  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 

JUnewe  ttsJIniibed  course.— Thomson. 
A  diicaaslon  Is  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
rmrived ;  a  damoor  Is  said  to  be  renewed^  or  entreaties 
lo  be  renewed :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
hmg dormant,  and  as  It  were  dead;  practices  are  re- 
mnui  that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


VOREPATHEES,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS. 

ryr^atkere  aigalflss  oar  fatkere  before  us.  and  tai- 
ciadaa  our  Immediate  parents ;  pregenilore^  mm  pre 
aad  jvas, sicnllies  those  begotten  beforeus,  exeluslve 
of  a«ruBmeolate parents;  ancsttors, contracted  from 
oaiaeeMore  or  liMwe  going  before.  Is  Mid  of  those  from 
whom  weara  renmlely  descended. 

Fyrefaiken  la  a  partial  and  Ibmlllar  term  for  the 
peaeedlog  brwwtaeaof  any  famllv ;  *  We  passed  allghtly 
over  tbree  or  foor  of  oor  imniealaie/9r«/a<A^0  whom 
we  knew  by  tradition.*- Aansoa.  Pregenitore  Is  a 
Ugher  term  In  the  same  sense,  applied  to  Ibmllies  of 
dinnetlon :  we  speak  of  tbe  fore/atkere  of  a  peasant, 
hA  tbe^rs/SMCart  of  a  noUeman; 

Each  In  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

Tbe  rude /sfv/aiksrs  of  tbe  hamlet  sleep.— Ga  at. 
i  A  fantlemaii,  fliO  of  bla  illustrkwis  (bmily, 


sbonld  see  tbe  wbole  Una  of  his  pregenitore  pass  in 
review  before  him ;  with  bow  many  varying  psflHions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  eoldiers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand  years !' 
— AODiaoM.  Ferrfatkere  and  pregenitore,  but  piuil- 
cularly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and' 
respect  tbe  regular  line  iff  succession  in  a  (bniily ;  an- 
eeetere  is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  inillvi* 
dually  and  reiards  simply  the  order  of  suceesBion :  we 
may  speak  of  tbe  aneeetore  of  a  nation  as  well  lu*  of 
any  particular  person;  'It  is  hishly  laudable  Ut  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worihv  nueee- 
tore.*—  Adduok  .'   This  term  m%y  also  be  applied  ligu 


Omijeatiek  night! 
Natiii8*agnat  aacsstor  J— Youaa. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  tbe  same 
quality,  and  dlifer  tiieiiefora  less  In  sense  than  in  ap- 
plicaUon. 

Senior  iM  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  tbe  extent 
of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or  any  given 
iltnacion ;  elder  is  employed  only  in  regard  lo  a^e: 
an  officer  In  the  army  la  a  eenior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  Is  a  eenior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  bis  age,  his  standing  In  the 
school,  or  bis  situation  in  the  class:  'Cratinus  was 
eenier  in  age  to  both  bis  competitors  Eupolis  and  Aris< 
tophanes.*— CuMBBaLA.Hi>.  wbeo  age  alone  ii  to  be 
exptessed,  elder  Is  more  suitable  ihnn  eenior ;  the  elder 
children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are  clearly 
understood  to  Include  those  who  have  priority  of  ae% 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substantives  : 
elder  only  as  an  adjective :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
eenior e  in  a  school,  or  the  eUere  in  an  assembly  ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family ; 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 

The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate.— Dbnhax. 
Since  oft 

If  an  must  conpule  that  aga  he  cannot  feel. 

He  scaBoe  bellevea  be 's  older  for  bis  years.— Yotma. 

Elder  bas  onlv  a  partial  use ;  older  is  employed  In 

Seneral  cases:  In  speaking  of  children  In  the  same 
ftmily  we  may  say,  the  elder  .<on  is  heir  to  the  estate : 
he  Is  oMtfr  than  bis  brother  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 
These  tbree  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  senae : 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly  ; 
and  old  still  more  tbaii  either. 

The  elderlf  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  *I 
have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly^  penmns  of  boili  sexes, 
at  my  command.*—  Swift.    The  aged  man  is  ftst  ap 
proachlng  the  term  of  human  existence ; 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew. 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view.^— Pota. 
The  eld  maa  baa  already  reached  tUsfienn,  or  baa 
ezeaededit; 
The  field  of  combat  fills  the  yoang  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  oUL—ron. 
In  conformity,  however,-  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  Is  always  more  respectful  than  oU, 
which  latter  word  is  of^en  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  an  association, 
unless  qualified  by  an  epitliei  of  praise  as  good  or 
venerable. 

FORMERLY.  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OP  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Fhrmerlf  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  m  timee 
poet ;  and  that  Vai  renote  than  tii  daue  ^  more  and 
aac^sntfy.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  what  happens 
within  the  age  of  roan ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  Individual  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself:  thus  we  en- 
joyed oor  health  better  formerly  than  now ; « Men  were 
formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts.*— Addisoiv.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  tSmee  paet,  as  when  be  says 
be  doea  not  enjoy  blnvelf  as  be  did  t»  timee  paet     Old  . 
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M«M,  ia9$  of  fore,  nnd  aiMt«mt2f,are  more  applicable 
to  iiatioiw  Uiaii  lo  individuals  i  and  all  Uiese  expreiit 
diilisreut  degrees  of  remoteneso.  As  to  our  preaenl  pe- 
ri'id,  the  a^e  of  Queen  EUzabeth  may  be  called  old 
timea; 

In  timet  of  oldy  when  time  was  younf, 
And  poets  tbelr  own  verses  sung, 
A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.— Swift. 
Tbe  days  of  Alfred,  aod  still  later,  the  days  of  fare; 
Thus  Edgar  proud  in  day«  of  ysr«, 
Held  mooarcbs  labouring  at  the  oar.— Swxrr. 
The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  nentioned  may 
be  called  meinU  timet ; 

In  oMdeiU  times  the  sacred  pkmgh  employ'd 
The  Idngs  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind. 

Thomsoii. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 

Ooiteration.  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during  any 
particular  period ;  and  age  Is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time  constitute  the 
generation;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generattont  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age : 
a  freDh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  wiiicb  In 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
ttenh  generations. 

We  consider  roan  in  hU  generation  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perfbrni ;  '  I  often  lamented  that  1  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  generation  wlio  demolished  the  con- 
vents.'—Johnson.  We  consider  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions; *  Throughout  every  a^«,  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasure  against  tlie  confldeuce  of  presump- 
tion, and  tlie  arrogance  of  prosperity.'—- Blair. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Laet  and  latest,  both  from  lata,  in  German  Utu^ 
come  from  the  Greek  Xais6o$  and  Xstvw  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining;  Jtnal,  («.  Final);  mitimate 
conies  fh>m  nUtmnt  the  lasC 

Last  and  ultimats  respect  the  order  of  succession : 
Uteet  respects  tbe  order  of  time ;  Jbial  respects  Uie 
completion  of  an  object  What  is  last  or  nltimaU  is 
■ucct^ied  by  notliing  else :  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time ;  what  is  Jinal  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  The  last  is 
opposed  to  the  Arst ;  the  uUimaU  is  distinguished  IVom 
that  which  miglit  follow;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  tlie 
earliest ;  Uui  final  is  opposed  to  the  Introductory  or  be- 
ginning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by  which 
one  is  guided ;  *  The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has 
ao  foniK'd  tin'  soul  of  man  that  notiiing  but  himself  can 
be  its  fast,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness. '—Addison, 
A  man's  nltimaU  object  isdistincuished  from  that  more 
remnte  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  his  mind :  '  The 
ttUimate  end  of  man  is  tJie  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.'— Gkovk.  A  con.wien- 
tinus  man  remains  Arm  to  his  principles  to  his  latest 
breath ;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  Age  IS  a  durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  tlie 
latest  posterity.'— H itmb.  The  final  determination  of 
difficult  matters  requires  caution ;  '  Final  causes  lie 
more  bare  and  oiten  to  our  observation,  as  tliere  are 
often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  efllisct.' 
— Addison.  Jealous  |ieople  strive  not  to  be  the  last  In 
any  thing;  the  latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of 
ins  country  is  aoeeptable  to  one  who  is  in  distant  quar- 
ten  of  tliegiob<r;  It  requires  resolution  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  those  whom  one  liolds  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
Lasajf,  like  last  (r.  /<as(},  respecto  the  order  of  suc- 
cession: at  last  or  at  Unglh  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  Into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  last  division.  When 
an  aflhlr  Is  settled  after  much  diffieulty  it  Is  said  to  be  <u 
last  settled ;  and  if  It  be  settled  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  is  said  to  be  selUled  at  leiigtk ;  '  Lastly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  oflbr  in  which  a  roan  may 
w.*7kedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of  temporal 
In  such  caaei  what  teatralntdo  they  lie  under 


who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  T— Blaie. 
last  being  satisfied  they  bad  nothing  to  fear  they  bra  _ 
out  all  their  com  every  day.'— Addisoh.  'A  neiali- 
bouring  king  made  war  upon  this  female  repuUkk 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  al  Ungtk  ow  . 
threw  ihem  In  a  very  great  battle.*— Admsom. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  ttemal  Is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies  wlttatn 
time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  l^re  .that  we  appiy 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  altliough  endlsss  may 
with  propriety  te  applied  to  that  which  is  heavenly. 
That  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither  beginniag 
nor  end ;  that  Is  endless  which  has  a  beginning,  but  m» 
end.    God  is,  therefore,  an  etemtU,  but  not  an  emdlett 


Distance  Immense  between  the  pow'ni  that 
Above,  eUrnal,  deatMeaa,  and  divbie, 
And  morul  man !— Pops. 
There  Is  an  etsmsl  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  which 
awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  in  tliislifb ;  the 
Joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  sndlsss  aa 
regaMs  this  life ; 

Thefaithftil  Mydon,  ashetum'd  from  fight 
His'Aying  coursers,  sunk  to  endUts  nighu — Pan. 
That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  la 
everlasting  lias  neitlier  i  nterruption  or  cessation.  Tbe 
endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  svtrlasting 
natorally  extends  itielf  Into  futurity :  hence  we  speak 
of  emdlsss  disputes,  an  endless  warfwe,  an  eneriastiMg 
memorial,  an  eoeHasting  crown  of  glory ; 

Back  ftom  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eycM  surround.— PoPK 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  rests,  which  ta 
compounded  of  re  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or  re 
main  back ;  remainder  literally  signifiies  what  remalaa 
after  tlie  Arst  part  is  gone ;  remnant  to  but  a  varialkm 
of  remainder ;  and  residue,  i>om  resides,  signifies  what 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  tliese  terms  express  that  part  which  Is  separated 
from  the  other  and  left  distinct:  rest  is  tlie  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  apiillcaiion ;  the  others  have  a  mon 
speciAck  meaning  and  use :  tlie  rest  may  lie  eitlier  tint 
which  is  left  beliind  by  itself  or  tliat  whicli  is  set  apart 
as  a  distinct  portion :  tlie  remainder,  remnant,  and  rv 
sidue  arc  tlie  quantities  which  remain  wlieii  tlie  otlier 
(wrts  are  gone.  The  rest  is  saM  of  any  imrt  indefi- 
nitely without  regard  to  what  has  been  taken  or  Is  gone ; 

A  last  ftirewell ! 

For  since  a  last  mnst  come,  the  rest  are  vahi. 
Like  gasiw  in  death  wliich  but  prolong  our  pain. 
^      DavoKir. 

But  Uie  remainder  commonly  regards  tlie  |iart  whkh 
Iras  been  left  nfter  a  iiart  has  been  taken :  *  if  he  lo 
vvliom  ten  talents  have  been  ctmmiitted.  has  siiuan. 
dered  away  Ave,  lie  is  concerned  to  make  a  douUa 
Imprnvemeiit  of  tlie  rcmaiaiffr.*— Rooaas.  A  peraon 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  awny  tlie  rest:  when 
a  number  of  liearty  persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  tha 
r«msiiM<0r  of  tlie  provisions,  after  all  liave  been  satisfied, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  to  anpHcd  elilier  to  per- 
sons or  things ;  remainder  only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  mWnkm,  but  tlie  rest  did  not  agree  to  It:  the  resiam- 
der  or  tlie  pa|ier  was  not  worth  preservini.  Remnant, 
ft-oin  resiaiiais  in  Latin,  Is  a  species  of  remainder, 
applicable  in  tlie  proper  senae  only  to  ckith  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  wlmle  pieces:  as  a  rem- 
nant of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like ;  b«t  It  may  be  taken 
figuratively.  Residns  is  anotlwr  species  of  reBtctmler, 
employed  In  less  fhmiliar  mattetB ;  the  remaindsr  In 
apiilied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  oonsumptlon  or 
removal  has  taken  plaee:  the  rssidns  to  applied  to  that 
which  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place :  benee 
we  speak  of  the  rsmaimlsr  of  the  com,  tte  rssiaiadlir 
of  the  books,  and  the  like:  but  the  residme  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residue  iS  tbe  eflfeets,  and  the  like.  The  r«> 
mainder,  remnant,  and  residue  may  all  be  applied  tUbtm 
to  mormi  or  leas  familiar  objects  with  a  aimilar  diatlne- 
tion;  *Wbaitv«ryotttalfe  ttom  uummmMa at  lu^ 
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wW  be  repaid  you  e  hnndred  (bid  for  all  tbe  rs- 

■    of  your  days.*— €batbam. 
For  Uito,  far  diaunt  from  the  Latlan  coast, 
Bbe  drove  Uie  reamani  of  (he  Trojan  boat. 

DErosM. 
The  ririaf  ddii<e  fa  not  alopp*d  whti 
But  wlMdy  manafled.  Its  dtvlded  airength 


Is  aluloed  in  ctaanneii,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  wiiito  its  force  is  spent,  and  unaupply'd, 
The  r«sida«,witli  moonda  may  Im  reatraiu'd. 

SHAursAna. 

TO  SUBBIDB,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agiutlon  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  §Mbsid€y  from  tlie  Latin  svA  and  atdeo.  signifying  to 
settle  in  ibe  bottoui.    Thai  wtaicli  bas  been  put  Into 
eooiiootlon  §Mbsidu  ;  heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid 
that  Is  at  reat,  and  tumults  ate  said  to  subside;  *■  It  was 
aot  long  before  this  Joy  subsidsd  in  the  remembrance 
of  that  dignity  from  which  I  bad  fiillen.*— Hawkbs- 
woETH.    A  dlminuftfon  of  strength  characterizes  tlie 
meaning  of  abatSt  vrbich,  from  the  French  oAottre, 
aiguifles  to  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates  after  it 
has  been  heavy ;  and  a  man*s  anger  abates  ; 
Bat  first  to  tieav*n  thv  due  devotions  pay. 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres*  altar  lay, 
When  wiiiier'snige  abates.— DtiriiKn. 
Alternate  astlon  and  reel  Is  Implied  in  the  word  inter- 
mit, from  the  Latin  tiKer  betweenf  and  mitts  to  put, 
ikniiying  to  leav«  a  space  or  Interval  of  rest  between 
laboor  or  aeiJon ;  *  Certain  Indiana,  when  a  horse  is 
nuiniog  In  bis  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  tiling 
ftomthe  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  Dot  intsnntting  his  coarBe.^Wijjujis. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  EN8UE. 

Fsttsto  oomea  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
■oithern  languages  from  the  Greek  hXic^  a  trace,  or 
tKttm  to  draw ;  sueeesd^  in  Latin  sueesdo,  compounded 
of  snb  and  cede  to  wallt  after ;  ensue.  In  French  ensuiore^ 
Latin  insequsry  signifies  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  smecssi  are  said  df  persons  and  thinp ; 
ensue  of  thlnca  only :  feUsit  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
hi  a  trace  or  line ;  sueeeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in 
the  same  place  immedlau^y  after  another :  many  per- 
Booo  may  foUsw  each  otbOT  at  the  same  time;  but  u.ilv 
one  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  F^Usm  U 
taken  literally  for  tbe  motion  of  one  ph>-sical  body  in 
rcljuion  to  another ;  smeesed  to  taken  In  the  moral  sense 
tor  taking  the  altuatkra  m  office  of  another:  people 
/•Hats  «*ach  other  In  a  procession,  or  one  feUoios  ono 
ther  to  tbegiave ;  a  king  smuesds  toa  throne,  or  a  son 
muessds  to  the  inheritance  of  bto  father. 

To  f  Mam  in  relation  to  thinga  la  said  either  simpiv  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
lo  a  eonoexlnn  between  them ;  to  succeed  Implies  sim- 

£to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is  tofblUw 
a  neeeasary  eonnexion:  people  who  die  quickly  one 
er  the  other  are  said  \a  follow  each  oilier  to  the  grave : 
a  youth  of  debauchery  Is  followed  by  a  diseased  old 
age ;'  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  faUe  were  to  re* 
present  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  In  that  way  of 
writing,  be  wonU  probably  Join  them  together  after 
aaeh  a  manner  that  it  woukl  be  Impossible  for  the  one  to 
eooie  iaio  any  place  wUhoul  being  foUowsd  by  iho 
elller.*— Admsom.  As  in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
ef  the  aea  foUawo  another  In  rapid  aaccemlon,  so  la 
--     — ^j|. -....—. . --- 


to  quickly  suscssdsd  by  i 
Ulysaee  haalena  whb  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  him  stepa,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flowB  tbe  bkxNl ;  an  eager  pang  smccsmU, 
T>dMea  Doania,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.— Pora. 
nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  eommotiooi  but  blood- 


Nordeen  thtoday,  thto  battte,  allyoa  hiae ; 
A  day  aaore  Mack,  a  fats  won  vile  onsuss : 
ImpetunuB  Hector  tbnndeia  at  tiie  wall, 
Tbaboar,  tbe  spot,  lo  eooqoer  or  lo  fML— Pora. 
HMt»  Id  Med  ia  abMract  propoaltlODa:  onsue  to  used 


in  specUIek  eases:  sin  andtolsery /rfZstp  each  other  aa 
cause  and  effect ;  quarreto  too  often  ensue  fh>m  the  con- 
venations  of  violent  men  who  differ  either  in  rellgioa 
orpolitlcka. 

TO  FOLLOW,  FUR8UE. 
Tbe  Idea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach  or 
obtain  It  to  common  lo  these  terms,  but  under  different 
circumstances:  ont  follows  («.  To  follow)  a  person 
mostly  with  a  fViendly  intention ;  one  pursues  {v.  To 
eantinus)  with  a  hostile  Intention :  a  peison  follows 
his  fellowt-raveiler  whom  be  wislies  to  overtake; 
**  Now,  now,**  said  he,  ^  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
1  yieM,  I  follow  where  Heav*n  sIiowb  the  way." 
DayDKM. 
Tbe  ofBcers  of  justice  pnrsae  tbe  eilmlnai  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend ; 

Tbe  same  Rutlliana  who  with  armspttrsM 
The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— Drtdbii. 
So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 
in  the  chase ;  the  dogs  yursus  the  liare.    In  ap|ilicoiion 
to  things, /oUow  to  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pur- 
sue  more  in  iho  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  liis  own  plan ;  he  follows  hto 
inclination,  and  pursnes  an  object;  'The  felicity  to 
when  any  one  to  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
what  to  the  proper  bent  uf  his  genius. '—Stbklb. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  f«w 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowuig  it,  pursue, 
DaTDsa. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leading  Idea  In  the  word  hunt  to  that  of  search- 
ing after;  the  leading  idea  in  ih«f  word  chase  to  thai  uf 
driving  away,  or  betbre  one.  In  the  strict  s«n»e,  tbe 
hunt  to  made  for  objects  not  within  sight;  the  chase  to 
made  alter  such  objecui  only  as  are  wiiltln  sight:  we 
may  hunty  therefore,  without  chasing;  we  may  chase 
without  huaUing :  a  person  hunts  after,  but  does  not 
chase,  that  which  to  lost ;  a  boy  ehasee,  rather  than 
hunU  a  butterfly ; 

CtHne  hither,  boy !  we  'II  hunt  to-day 
Tbe  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

Paekbli 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophif«  show  ; 
Bnth  tlieir  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fknte.— Cowlbt. 
When  allied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  oommenees  as 
soon  astlie  huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  aa  It  to  found :  on  lhii>  ground, 
perhaps  It  is,  that  hunt  to  used  in  familiar  discourse, 
lo  deidgnate  the  specifick  act  of  taking  thto  amusement; 
and  chase  to  used  only  in  particular  cases  where  the 
peculiar  Idea  is  to  be  expressed :  a  fax  hunt,  or  a  stag 
Am»(,  Im  said  to  take  place  on  a  particutor  day ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunlitif  f  hto  season,  or  that  the  hu^t 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  S|Mmk,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  chase :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  k>ng;  the  auimulgavea  long  chase. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  P^RK, 
*  Are  all  haUutiona  for  antmato  of  venery :  but  tbe 
forest  to  of  the  fblrast  magnitude  and  ImporUnee,  it 
being  a  firanehlse  and  the  propertv  of  the  king ;  the 
chase  and  parh  may  be  either  puMiek  or  private  pro- 
pcrqr.  The  forest  to  so  formed  of  wood,  and  coven 
SQcb  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  bea«a;  of  thto descrlpdoo  ars  the  forests  in  Ger- 
many :  the  chase  to  an  Indeifinlte  and  open  space  that  to 
aliened  expreasly  for  the  chase  of  pailicutar  anlmaii^ 
soehaadeer;  the  pari  to  an  enclosed  apace  that  aervea 
for  tlie  preservation  of  doBsealfck  aalmala. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

aucesssion  signifies  tbe  act  or  sUte  of  succeeding  («. 

7b  follow) ;  series,  (a.  Ssriss) ;  srdsr  (a.  TV  pUwof. , 

Suecesston  (v.  n  follow)  to  a  matter  of  necessity  ot 

"  ;  things  rascssd  each  other,  or  th^  are  takea 

YldeTraator:  «Fora8t,diaM,pwk.** 
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in  tueeetfion  eidiOT  irMlrariljr  or  tf  dMlflB :  Um  Mi^tt 
(v.  Series)  k  a  eonneetod  raccct^tMi;  Uw  order  la  tlie 
erdereJ  or  RrraiifBd  ««MeM»M.  We  obwrve  the  eme- 
eeeeton  of  eveuia  as  a  matter  of  curkMity;  *  We  can 
conceive  of  time  only  by  the  eueeeeeion  of  ideas  one 
to  ftiioiher/— HAWKBawoaTB*  We  trace  the  eeriee 
of  eveuU  as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  'A  number  of 
distinct  faMes  may  contain  all  the  toplcks  of  moral 
Instruction ;  yet  each  must  be  remembered  by  a  distinct 
efiort  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  recur  in  a  eeriee,  be- 
cause tliey  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.* — 
II  AWKEs WORTH.  We  foIlow  the  order  which  the  his- 
torian has  pursued  as  a  matter  of  Judgement ;  *  In  all 
verse,  however  ftmUiar  and  easy,  Uie  werds  am  ne- 
eeasarily  thrown  out  of  the  erder  la  which  they  are 
commonly  used.*->HAWKBSwoaTB.  The  euceeeeion 
may  be  slow  or  quick;  the  mtiss  may  be  long  or  short; 
the  order  may  be  correct  or  Incorrect.  The  preaent 
age  has  afforded  a  quick  evceeeeion  of  events,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  eeriee  of  atrocious  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
faiMorian  of  tbcM  times  needs  only  panne  the  erder 
which  tlie  events  themselves  point  out 

6UCCE8SIVB,  ALTERNATE. 
What  ia  eueeeeeive  follows  directly ;  what  Is  aZfsr- 
nate  follows  indirectly.  A  minister  preaches  eueeee- 
etneljf  who  preaches  every  Suiulay  anlnterruptedlv  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  mUemteiif  if  he 
preaches  on  one  Banday  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  aAernoon  at  the  same  place.  The  eme- 
eeeeive  may  be  accidental  or  Intentional ;  the  altemaie 
is  DKwtly  intentional:  it  may  rain  for  three  eneeeeeioe 
dav>i  or  a  Mr  may  be  held  for  three  eueeeeeive  davs ; 
*  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amasing  dlflli  on  one  side  and  rich  meadows 
on  tlie  other,  gradually  swelHng  into  noMe  rivers,  «kc- 
eeeeindy  losing  themselves  In  each  other,  and  all  at 
lengtli  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.'— 
Gibbon.  Trees  are  placed  aoroetimes  in  eltem>aie 
order,  when  every  otlier  tree  is  of  the  same  siKe  and 
kind ;  '  BuiTer  me  to  point  out  one  great  eawntial 
towards  acquiring  (kcllity  In  composiiion;  vix.  the 
writing  aUentMlUliff  In  different  measures.*— Sbwakd. 


Ihinn  that  is,l 
to  follow: 


NATUAALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSBaUENTLY, 
OF  COURSa 
The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  thlnn, 
Is  expressed  by  all  these  terms.  JVator«i/y  signibee 
teeording  to  the  naleare  of  things,  and  applies  there- 
ton  to  the  connexion  which  subsiits  between  events 
according  to  the  original  oonstiiutioit  or  Iniierent  pro- 
perties of  things:  in  emeree  signifies  m  the  eowree  of 
Is,  in  tlie  regular  order  that  things  ought 
eemeeqwenittiff  slgnllies  by  a  e&neeqmenee, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependence,  wliich 
makes  one  thing  follow  another  .*  0/  eomree  signifles  on 
account  of  the  emeree  which  ihinp  most  commonly  or 
even  necesMrily  take.  Whatever  happens  natwraUiy, 
happens  as  we  «xpeet  it ;  whatever  happens  r«  cawree, 
happens  as  wi.  ^iiirove  of  k;  whatever  follows  eonee- 
puMtly^  follows  as  we  Judge  It  right ;  whatever  follows 
ef  eeuree,  follows  as  we  see  It  necessarily.  Children 
mal«tra^/«  Imitate  f heir  parents:  people  natvralif  Mi 
Into  the  liaUtsorthosetbeyaMoclaie  with:  boibtheoe 
eircumstancea  leaalt  IhMn  the  natmre  of  thlnp:  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  tlie  realm,  takes  his  seal  in  the 
upper  house  m  eoaras;  he  requires  no  other  quail fica* 
tloa  to  entitle  him  so  tMe  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  eslaMlsbod  course  of  thTngs; 
quemUfft  as  a  peer,  ha  is  admitted  without  questkia ; 
this  is  a  dedskmof  the  jndgsmenl  by  wblob  the  ques- 
tion is  at  onoe  deienained :  ef  e* 


moiemalB.    MktamJig  l» 

opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced ;  m  eemree  la  oppoaad 

to  the  irregular:  nrntmrmUif  excludes  the  idea  of  Mga 

or  purjiose ;  t«  eouree  includes  the  idea  of  ammge- 

ment  and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable  to  evenr 

tiling  that  has  an  independent  existence ;  the  latter  m 

applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society:  tlw  former 

is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or  laaiii- 

maie,  having  naturel  properties,  and  perfbrmlng  aeCir- 

rel  operatkNis;  the  hitler  only  of  pefsoia  and  their 

establishinent.    Plants  that  require  much  air  uaimraUa 

thrive  most  in  an  open  country;  'Egotists  are  generally 

the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind;  people  beli^ 

naCursKy  Atll  of  tbenvelvcs  when  they  have  nothiiy 

else  in  them.*— Aodison.    Members  of  a  society,  who 

do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any  rule  or 

law,  are  readmitted  m  eouree^  after  ever  so  long  an 

absence ;  *■  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  orders 

would  cease  m  eouree  upon  his  death.'— Bevbruwb. 

Consequently  is  eitiiev  a  speculaUve  or  a  practical 

Inference;  ef  eemree  is  always  practical.    We  know 

that  all  men  must  die,  and  eeneeouentip  we  expect  to 

share  the  common  lot  of  humanity :  we  see  that  our 

fKends  are  partfcularly  engaged  at  a  certaia  Ume; 

eoneeptenUf  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calllog  upoa 

them;  'Tbe  fony-sevenih    proposition  of  the  first 

book  of  Euclid  ia  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and 

ceneefuently  of  navisation.*— Baetlktt.     When  a 

man  does  not  Oilfil  his  entagenients,  be  eanaoc  ef 

eouree  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  had  done  ms 

duty;  «What  do  trust  and  coafideaee  signliy  la  a 

matter  of  eemree  and   formality  ?*-~#nu.]NarLBaT. . 

In  eouree  applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do;  ef 

eemree  applies  lo  wlmt  one  must  do  or  leave  nndmia 

Children  take  possession  of  their  imtrimooy  m  cenrse 

at  tlie  death  of  their  parents:  while  the  p 

living,  chiMrea  ef  eewree  derive  sunnrt  or 

from  ' 


ef  eomree  none  are  ad- 


of  the  consthulsd  law  of  Uw  land. 

JWUursiiy  and  ni  ssiirf«  describe  things  as  they 
are;  eeneepuntlif  and  ef  eeuree  represent  them  as 
tbev  must  be;  natarcl^  and  in  eouree  state  facts  or 
redties;  eeneecuent9g  and  •/  eouree  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  fkcts,  or  eoneefuentee  result- 
ing Atm  them :  a  aioh  Is  neturuilf  dieposei  to  riot, 
and  eoneefuenuf  It  Is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a  mot  for 
Its  Judgement;  the  nobility  attend  af  uiurt  .» toutee. 
Uiat  is,  by  vinue  of  tbair  rai*k,  soli«sm  *JA^i  the 
town  of  entree  at  aalM  01  elociKn  lunee,  tiiu  lib,  be- 


SUBSEaUENT,  CONSEaUENT.  POSTERrOUI. 

Subeequent^  In  Latin  eul^equene^  rrom  Mub  and  oofuer^ 
signifies  following  next  In  order ;  caneequent^  in  Latin 
eeneeqnene^  from  eon  and  Hefner,  I.  e.  following  In 
connexion;  foeteriour^  from  poetem  afterworiL  a^ 
nifies  literally  that  which  Is  after. 

Tliese  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  tbey  Ibltow 
one  another,  but  eukeequeni  and  eemeequma  reqieet 
the  order  of  eveata.  Suheequeni  simply  denotes  this 
order  without  any  coHateral  Idea :  one  event  Is  said  la 
be  e^eeqwent  to  another  at  any  given  time;  *Thia 
article  is  introduced  as  eukeequeni  to  the  Cieaty  of 
Munsier,  made  about  1640,  when  England  was  In  tha 
utmost  conl\iBion.'--8wirr.  Ceneequeni  denolea  the 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  foUo^ 
the  other  as  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  *Thls  satisfoctloa 
or  disMtlsfaction,  cMis«fiMNt  upon  a  maira  actiof 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out'— Sodtu.  Poeterimur  respects 
the  time  of  events;  Heslod  was  neeteriomr  to  Homer; 
and  also  the  place  of  thlngn;  'Where  the  auerioor 
body  giveth  way  as  fast  aa  the  9 Ml«rte«r  cnneUi  on. 
It  maketh  do  nolsa,  be  the  motioQ  never  aa  great.*-  • 
Bacom. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOINa 

PREVIOUS  ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 

FORMER. 

.Anieeeient,  In  Latin  anleesd«ii«,  that  is,  emte  aad 
eedens  going  before;  preeeding^  in  Latin  trar wisns 
going  before;  foregmng,  Hterally  going  before;  fr^ 
9ieU9,  in  Latin  prmuime^  that  is,  prm  and  mu  laakiHtt 
way  before;  umteri&urt  tha  comparative  of  tha  Latia 
ante  before ;  jrfier,  la  LatIa  prtor^  comparative  of 
prtaittf  firat;  former,  la  EagMsh  the  comparativa  of 


rhat  goes  or  happeiM  be( 


Mnpk>yed  for  what  goes  or  FiappeiM  Se'fo're ;  «iii«rtrar. 
pHer^  former,  for  what  ia,  or  exists  before. 

*^nteeedeni  marks  prioritv  of  order,  place,  and 

position,  with  this  peeuNar  ctrcumstance,  <hat  It  de- 

oriniueae'    ^ 


notes  the  relation  <  __ 

nexion  established  between  twoot^jects:  time,  in  logio 
the  premises  are  called  tHe  aatsesdini,  and  the  aoada- 

^VldeRottbaud: « Antdriear,Baidoddent,prteMeBt** 
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ikm  Uw  eomeqnMit;  in  flMcdof^  or  poUlicka,  Um  a»- 
Uesdemt  to  any  decree  or  resolution  which  Influeoces 
■notber  decree  or  action :  in  mathematicks,  ii  to  that 
term  from  whicli  any  induction  can  be  drawn  to 
moUier;  in  grammar,  tJie  anteeedent  to  that  wlikb 
lequiret  a  particular  r^men  from  lis  oonaeqaenL 

Jlntecadent  and  fitetding  both  denote  prioritjf  of 
\lme,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
vaf  ue  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
preeeditig  event  to  that  which  happens  Immediately 
Wore  ine  one  of  wlUeb  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
amtteedtnt  may  have  evento  or  circumstaoees  Inter- 
veoing;  'The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  bhth  of 
Christ  are  anUeedtmt  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in;  but  it  to  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call 
the  mrtetding  one. '— Truslbr.  *  Little  attention  was 
paid  lo  llteratoie  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
■aitial  ages.  I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  out** 
eedeiU  lo  those  made  by  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  La- 
eoDos.*— C0MBBEJLun».  ^Lettera  from  Rome,  dated 
the  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  priceding 
Sunday,  hto  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
ftom  8l.  Peter's  to  St  Mary'B.*~STKKLK.  An  ante- 
tedaU  proposition  may  be  separated  IVom  its  conse- 
quent vj  other  propositions;  but  a  frtudhtg  proposl- 
tloD  to  doseiy  followed  by  another.  In  thb  sense 
cuwcdml  to  of^oeed  VapttUriowr;  preceding  to  tuer 


Preceding  respecta  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things ;  but  pretrieue  denotes  the  succession  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  Idea  of  their 
cmuiexlon  with  aitd  influence  upon  each  other:  we 
speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  of  upreviene  engagement  or  a  previeue 
faM|oiry,  it  suppones  an  engagement  or  htquiiy  prepa- 
latory  lo  somethhig  that  to  lo  follow.  Previeue  to  op- 
posed to  sufaseoueut ; 

A  boding  sitonee  relgna 
Dead  through  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  IhMB  the  movntalm  previeue  to  the  storm, 
RoUs  o'er  the  muttering  earth.— Tbomson. 
t^regeing  to  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
fiarraxcd  or  stated ;  as  when  wo  speak  of  the  fere- 
geing  statement,  the   foregoing  objections,  or  the 
Joregeimg  calculation,  he ;  foregoing  to  opposed  to 
following ;  *  Consistently  with  xbe/eregeing  principles 
we  may  define  origins!  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expresMd  in  exact 
measure.*— Sir  W.  Jonbs. 

w}a£ert^r,  prioTf  and  former  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  enUrienr  Is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
Ibrwardnea  of  poaition,  as  in  anatomy ;  the  anteriewr 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  In  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part;  so  likewise  the  enterienr  or  fore  frost  of  a 
bttlldtai,  in  opposltioii  to  the  back  front;  *lf  that  be 
the  enUrievr  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 
■laced,  and  that  the  posteriour  and  lower  part,  which 
to  opposite  thereunto,  there  to  no  Inferioar  or  (bimer 

Cri  in  thto  animal  *.  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
th  extremes  make  both  ends  enterienr^  whteh  to 
linpossible.'— -Browm.  Prior  to  used  In  the  sense  of 
prnieue  when  speaking  of  Comparatively  two  or  more 
(liines,  when  it  implies  anticipation ;  a  vrier  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  to  set  up;  a  ^nsr  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  to  proposed; 
*SiNne  acenunts  make  Thamyrto  the  eighth  epick  poet 
prier  to  Homer,  an  aothority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due.*— CoMBBRLABB.  ArsMT  to  employed  either  with 
legard  lo  times,  as  former  Ihnes,  in  contradtotincUon 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
the  fermer  or  mat  tMng  meotioiied  to  opposed  to  the 
laiier  or  tost  menHooed ;  * 
and  are  forgotten.  Those 
servaiiou  and  sharpen 


and  depends  upon  a  rli^t  or  privilege ;  j 
signifies  prieritv  in  being,  and  depends  upon  merit, 
preference  siguilies  priority  in  placing,  and  depends 
upon  favour.  The  priority  to  applicable  rather  to  the 
tiling  than  the  person;  It  to  not  that  which  to  sought 
for,  but  that  which  to  to  be  had :  age  frequently  gives 


;  *  Former  foillea  pass  away 
B  whkh  are  present  strike  ob- 


PRIORITT,  PRECEDENCE,  PREEMINENCE, 

PREFERENCE. 
Prientf  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  beinc  before 
•OMia;  |ir«ced«iu«,  fkomjms  and  Mds,  signlfles  the  state 
•f  going  before;  pre-im»nent§ sigBlflos  being  mow  emi- 
aent  or  etovated  than  others ;  preference  signifies  behw 
BM  before  others.  Prwrtly  respects  simply  the  order  of 
don.  and  to  applied  to  objccto  either  in  a  stale  of 
i  oi  mm;  precedenee  riFniflM  9ri9rU$  iq  going, 


priority  where  every  other  claim  to  waotina ;  '  A  Ii 
place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  prt«ri<«  in  being  fa 
at  Ubto.  Ice,  what  is  it  but  sacriaclng  ourselves'  hi 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  othera  V 
—Earl  Cbathajc.  The  hnmoderate  desire  for  pre- 
eodenee  to  often  nothing  but  a  clilldish  vanity ;  it  Is  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  mnk  and  power:  a  noblO' 
man  claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 

*  Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  worid)  be  adJusud,  ant 
preeedenee  set  aright*— Addisom.  The  love  of  pre- 
enUnence  u  laudable.  Inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  exceed*  that  of  othen ;  a  geiiOTal 

pre-eminence  in  hto  profession ;  *  It  to  the  eoo> 
cem  of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order  snonid 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank :  that  crhnes  shoukl  not  be 
the  only  title  to  preeminence  and  honour.'— Bores. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  In  mattere  of  choice;  '  Tou  will  agree 
with  me  in  giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  seo 
sibtofriend.'-6iBBOB. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 
Enceod,  from  the  Latin  excede,  compounded  of  e» 
and  cede  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  to  the 
general  term.  Surpaee^  compounded  of  ewr  over, 
and  paeOi  1>  one  species  of  exceeding.  JExcel,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  Idea 
of  moral  desert;  eurpaee  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  eood  sense.  It  to  not  so  much  perM>na  as  thlnfi 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  eurpaee;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exceede  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceede  the  expecutlona 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  Ikto 
strength; 

Man's  boundless  avariee  exceeds, 
And  on  lito  neigbboara  round  about  him  feeds. 
Wallbr. 
One  penon  eurpaeeee  another,  aa  the  English  have 
eurpaeeod  all  other  nations  In  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  eurpeeoee  another,  aa  poetry ««r- 
paaeee  painUng  in  Ito  efliKtt   on  the   fanaglnation; 

*  Dryden  often  eurmmseee  expectation,  and  Pope  never 
falls  below  IL*— Johnson.  One  person  «M«it  ba- 
other;  thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italiana  eaceetted 
the  English  in  painting; 

To  him  the  kbig :  How  much  thy  years  exeei 
In  arto  of  counsel,  and  In  speaking  welL— Fors. 
We  may  ourpaee  without  any  direct  or  tmnedlalt 
eflbrt ;  we  Uuoot  excel  without  eJIbrt  Nations  aa 
well  as  individoato  will  eurpaee  each  other  in  partica 
lar  arts  and  sclenoos,  as  much  ftom  local  and  adven 
titiotis  circumstances,  is  from  natural  genius  and  steady 
appliration ;  no  one  can-  expect  to  excel  in  learnings 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  hto  ambtdon.  Tha 
derlvativDs  exceeeive  and  excetUnt  have  thto  obvloos 
dtoiinctlon  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sto- 
niflea  czcsedtsf  ui  that  which  ought  not  10  be  ssesedsd, 
and  the  latter  exceeding  in  that  where  it  to  hoooaraUe 
to  exceed :  he  who  to  habitually  exceeeive  in  any  of  hto 
indulgeocles,  must  he  insenaible  to  the  exeellenee  of  a 
temperate  life. 

jfrsHMiFitdi  ft* 
to  elimb,  signifies  climbing  beyond ;  and  outdo  signi- 
fies doing  out  of  tb 

««fyw#,  refeia  rather  10  the  Mate  of  things  • 
like  excel,  lo  the  exertions  Of  persons:  tlie  former  riaea 
in  aense  above  eurpaee;  hut  the  tatter  to  only  em 
ployed  in  particobur  cases,  that  is,  to  excel  in  actioo : 
fsc«/  tohowever  confined  to  that  which  to  good;  eulde 
to  that  which  to  good  or  bad.  The  genius  of  Homer 
tranecende  that  of  almost  every  other  poet; 

Ausplcioas  prince,  in  i 

But  yet  whose  actions  far  t  ,       

Drtobk. 


(,  ftoan  Craju  beyond,  and  ssiMls  or  scaads 
nifies  climbing  beyond ;  and  outdo  sinil- 
t  of  the  ordinary  course :  the  former,  like 
m  rather  10  the  state  of  things*  andMlds, 


I  a  mighty  name, 

I  your  fomei 
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gwiee;  *Th6  last  and  crownln(  Inaunce  of  our  )ot« 
10  our  enemies  Is  to  pray  fhrtbem.  For  by  ikia  a  maa 
wouM  fUn  to  9utdo  hluissir.'— doirni. 

EXCBLLBNCB,  aiTBRIORITy. 

KtmUmm  Is  an  absolute  term :  tuperioritf  to  a  rela* 
tfre  tenn :  many  may  have  ereetUmet  in  tlw  Bame  de- 
groe,  but  clKy  must  have  wuptrioritg  in  different  de- 
grees ;  «iif  «rtortty  is  otian  supertour  txcdtenee,  but  In 
many  cas  «  itaey  are  applied  to  diflerent  objects. 

There  a  a  moral  ezefUtnes  attainable  by  all  wbo 
iMve  the  Tvilt  to  strive  after  it  ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 
And  hates  that  ncMmte*  it  cannot  reaob. 

Tbomsoii. 


Tfasia  to  an  inteltoctnal  and  physical  nmerimtf  wMcfa 
to  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  to  grantod  to  a 
Ibwonlv;  ^Tobeable  to  benedt  oihers  to  a  coodltioa 
of  fipssikMn  and  si^psrisr^'— Tiuxmoii* 


pftiUABY,  paiMmvE,  PRcrrwE. 

ORIGINAL. 

JPn'msryi  from  primuMf  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first ;  priwutiot^  from  the  nme,  signltlea  scoording 
to  the  Arst:  yrMCiM,  In  Latin  priatmms^  from  priu*^ 
•Ignitles  in  roruer  times ;  ^riginul  signifies  containing 
the  origin. 

The  primarjf  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  U  tnerefiKe  the  generlca  term ;  primitivtf  pristiiUt 
and  origiMol  include  abo  the  idea  of  eonie  other  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  succeeds^  and  ars  tlierefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  ^rmory  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  thto  manner  we  speak  of  the  *rt- 
mary  cause  as  the  cause  which  prectxies  secondary 
causes:  the  vrtsiitioe  to  that  after  which  otiier  things 
are  formed  ;  in  this  manner  a  primitive  word  is  thai 
after  which,  or  from  which, the  derivatives  are  formed: 
Ibe  priBtina  to  that  which  follows  the  primitive^  so  as 
to  become  customary ;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  priaU%a  purity  of  life  among  the  profeaenrs  of 
Christianity:  the  ariwinal  to  thai  which  eiilier  gives 
birth  to  tlw  thing  or  Mongs  to  ihst  which  gives  birth 
to  the  thing ;  the  arigrmal  meaning  of  a  word  to  that 
whtoh  was  given  to  It  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  primmry  subject  of  consideraUon  to  that  which 
ihouid  prteede  ail  others;  '  Memory  is  the  pria^mrf 
and  fundamantal  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  other  intsttectual  operation.*— Jormsoh.  The  ^- 
aiiliee  stai*  of  society  to  that  which  was  fonnod 
without  a  model* but  might  serve  as  a  model; 
Meanwhito  our  primiiiva  great  sire  to  meet 
Hto  godlike  guest  walks  forth.— Milton. 
The  priHima  Simplicity  of  mannen  roav  serve  as  a 
Just  pattern  for  the  Imitation  of  present  times ; 


WMto  with  har  friendly 
ShaU  ahe  with  safety  rsaeh 


hedelgn'dtodwell, 
priatinaam. 

Paioa. 


The  orifiMl  state  of  things  to  that  which  Is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  Individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  I  must 
deny  to  Je  among  the  direct  ariginal  rights  of  man.* 
— Bof  ut. 

BBOOND,  mMX>If DAET,  OfFEftlOUR. 

Saaand  and  Meendtfry  both  eoma  from  the  Latia 
aseimdtts.  changed  from  ««fii«iidiis  and  ssfner  to  fol- 
lair,  signuying  the  order  of  saooesrioo:  Tha  former 
simply eipressss  thto  order;  but  the  laim  iactaides 
ths  acieeasoiy  idea  of  enoqiaratlve damorit;  a  paraan 
at^andasaeend  in  a  Usi«  or  a  lanar  to  s sanid  which  lai- 


fVmd,  ftoHsh  man !  With  fear  of  death  sarpriiPd, 
Which  either  ahouM  be  wtob'd  for  or  despised ; 
Thto,  if  oar  souto  with  bodies  death  destroy, 
Tint,  If  o«tr  souto  a  aacand  lift  eiijoy.'— DsnAM. 
A  eooaldaration  to  ssMndary.  or  of  aataniary  import- 
■nee,  which  to  opposed  to  that  which  holds  the  first 
Mnk;  *  Many,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
•wn  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  ssesndorir 
*■"-    "~swhichaeonf«Blentbeachh&a     -    ^ 


can  supply.'— loRivsoH.  SsesndarrandiirfortMirbodl 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality:  bat  at- 
eandary  to  only  anilled  to  the  lipporunoe  or  vahie  of 
things;  ryeritfwto  applied  generally  to  all  qualities: 
a  man  of  buslnem  reckons  every  thing  as  aaeandarf 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  In  view ; 
*  Wheresoever  there  to  moral  right  on  the  one  hand| 
no  s«c0Bdary  riglit  can  discharge  IL*— L*EtTaAMOB. 
Men  of  inferiamr  abilities  are  dtoqualified  by  nature 
for  liigh  and  important  stations,  altliough  they  may  bo 
"'    1  for  lower  sutlona  ihan  Uiose  at  greater 


Hast  thou  not  ssade  me  hero  thy  substitota, 
And  these  iaftriamr  for  banaaih  me  set  1 

MiLToa. 
Sometimes  aaaamd  to  taken  in  the  eensa  of  tufatiawm 
when  applied  to  a»y  partieular  object  compared  with 


Wbo  I 

From  all etenHty;  fiirnonelknoir 
Sacand  to  me,  or  like.— Milton. 

THEREFORS,  CONBEaUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
71b«re/ers,  that  is,  for  thto  resson,  marks  a  dedne> 
tion;  cenaequenilf^  that  Is,  In  eanatqueacay  marks  a 
conaequanee ;  aeeariimflf^  that  is,  arcnrdlag  to  soaie 
thing,  Implies  an  agreement  or  adaptalioo.  Tkarrfara 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  eanaa- 
qutntlff  IS  emptoyed  either  In  reasoning  or  In  the  nar- 
rative style ;  aeemrdingijf  to  used  principally  In  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are  perpetually  iiabl» 
to  fall  into  erroorlhnMigh  Inexperience;  they  ought 
tkerefara  the  more  willingly  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  those  who  ean  direct  them;  '  If  yo« 
cut  off  the  top  brandies  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  tkartfara 
cease  to  grow.*— HuaHKS.  The  French  nation  was 
reduced  to  a  stato  of  moral  anardiy  during  the  revoin. 
tion ;  eanataMaaUiy  nothing  bat  time  and  good  govern* 
ment  could  bnng  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses ;  *  RepuiatifHi  to  power ;  eauaequcmUf  to 
desptoe  Is  to  weaken.*— SoirrR.  Every  preparation 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken ;  occord- 
iufljf  at  the  fixed  liour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
desilualion;  'The  paihetick,  as  Lom^iiius  obnerve^ 
may  animate  the  sublime ;  but  to  not  essential  to  IL 
Aeeordiiiflyi  as  he  further  remarks,  wo  very  often  find 
tliat  tlmse  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  psMions, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  sublima 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Frmstis,  In  Latin  pr«v<«s,  conpoundod  of  prwand 
vis,  signifies  leading  the  way  or  fpitng  before;  BrWiwi* 
nery,  from  frm  and  limam  a  threshold,  sigaiflcs  bo^ 
longing  to  the  threshold  orenusnee;  praparatarp  mad 
tntradmetorf  algnify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  !»> 
troduction. 

Praviana  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succeraion :  tha 
other  terms,  In  addiilon  to  this,  eonvey  the  idea  of  con* 
nexton  between  the  obtjeots  which  sueceed  each  other. 
Pirsvteas  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  in  general ; 
as  a  praviaua  question,  a  ptadaua  laqnhy,  a  prawivma 
datarmtnation;  '  One  step  by  whieh  a  lemputlon  ap^ 
proaoheato  Ito  cristoto  a  pramoma  growing  famlliarfcy 
of  the  mind  with  the  sin  whtoh  a  nan  to  lempted  ta*— 
Soirni.  PraUmhuuy  to  emntoyed  only  for  matters  of 
contract;  a  prel jsnmere  artlcto,  a  preliminmrp  condK 
Hon,  are  what  precede  toe  final  ssnlement  of 


rany 
tlon';  '  I  have 'discussed  the  nantlal  preiraiYiMrws 
In  which  Jointures  s 


tor*  to  employed  for  mattom  of  am 
poMogof  man  in  battto.  to  wrapan 
ment;  tha  making  of  marrlagB  de< 


often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  whtoh  Jointures  an 

settled  and  pin-money  secured. *— Johnson.    Frepmr^ 

'  arrangemento ;  the  dia- 

isref^  to  an  eqgage- 

deeds  and  contracts  to 

arsfsry  to  the  final  solemnlxationof  the  marriage; 
Bhytosta  in  thapraetle^of  hoMinc  the  speetator  In 
sospensa  by  a  ^r^arafery  sllanee  In  hto  chief  penoa.' 
— CiTMBBiiLaNv.  latnduetarf  to  emplogred  for  matton 
of  sctoaee  ordliwiuasliw;  as  renarics  are  tnlrsdwrtsFp 

to  tho  main  sa^faet  In  qoastion ;  eompendlaaBB  of  g 

mar.  geography,  and  the  tike,  aa  mr     ' 
worksi  are  vsafal  for  i 


npendlaaBB  of  ina^ 
iliwdactsiy  to  tanv 
to;*Oondd0r9«S^ 
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nhret  u  Mtloff  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introdmc 
tery  part  to  a  more  Important  scene.*— Bioia.  Pru- 
dent people  arecareftil  to  make  every  frwiauM  Inquiry 
before  taey  seriously  enter  into  engagements  with 
airangers:  k  Is  inpolitick  to  entn  Into  details  uotU  all 
preliminTf  matten  are  fully  adjusted:  one  ouaht 
never  to  undertake  atiy  Imporunt  matter  without  Orst 
adopting  every  ^«sparatory  measure  that  can  facllHaie 
Its  prosecution :  iu  complicated  matleia  it  is  necessary 
lo  have  sometlilnf  •atiWaetery  by  way  of  explanation. 


BBftEES,  COUB0E. 

Strietj  which  is  also  geriu  iii  Latin,  oomes  flfom  ttro 
or  nteu  to  knit  together,  and  t}ie  Greek  rasd  a  chain, 
and  sij^nifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which  thii^ 
follow  eacli  other ;  courgtj  In  Latin  cttrMw,  from  the 
verb  eurrot  slicolfles  here  the  direction  in  which  things 
run  one  after  another. 

7*here  Is  always  a  ciirae  where  there  is  a  ««rtM,  but 
not  vice  verjtA.  Things  must  have  some  soit  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  In  order  to  form  a  atrietj  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  fiirm  a  ceicrM; 
thus  a  terie*  of  eTents  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  oCber,  a  eovrst  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  unconnectedly  wiihin  a  certain 
spuce :  so  In  like  maimer,  the  nunibersof  a  book,  which 
serve  10  form  a  whole,  are  a  aeriet ;  and  a  number  of 
lectures  folkiwing  each  otiier  at  a  given  time  are  a 
cmr#« :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase  iaOnlte 
aeries  in  algebra. 


OOURSE,  RACE,  PAaSAGE. 
Cbar«0,  ftom  eurra  to  run,  slgnifles  either  the  act  of 
mnnincor  the  space  run  over;  rocs,  flrom  run,  slgnifles 
'to  ^a»«,  slgnifles  elf 
.     e  passed 
With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  eourae  Istitken  ab- 
■ohiiely  and  Indefinitely ;  racs  relates  to  tlie  object  for 
which  we  run ;  paaaage  rrlatce  to  the  place  passed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  ceitrsc,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  easy  faaaga  ; 
nim  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  sted  can  wound 
When  AJax  fell  not  on  th*  ensanguined  ground; 


the  same ;  pasaagf^  from  to  ^a»«,  signifies  either  the 
t  of  passing  or  the  space 


In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Td  atone  in  I    '^        '    ' 


I  swiftness  tn  the  eourae.— Vote. 
Unhappy  man  whoae  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  caUa  thee  hence,  and  fioish'd  is  thy  race. 

Pops. 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart. 
And  held  its  faauge  through  the  panting  heart 

Pop*. 
We  tmrsiie  whatever  couraa  we  think  proper:  we 
ran  the  raea  that  Is  set  before  us.  Ofurse  is  taken 
absolQteiy  by  itself;  roes  Is  considered  in  relation  to 
ottters:  a  man  pursues  a  certain  gowae  according  to 
di*er«tion ;  he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of  com- 
petition. Oamraa  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  Idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
ef  going  la,  or  pursuing  a  particular  eoutaa  ;  but  al- 
waya  or  running  a  race, 

Camrae  is  as  often  used  In  the  improper  as  the  proper 
sense;  race  Is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  hi  a 
spiritual  appHeafioa :  roan's  success  and  reapeetabiHty 
in  life  depend  much  upon  the  eaurae  of  morml  conduct 


So  Mara  omolpotenc  invades  the  plahi 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  tho  race  of  man) ; 
Terroor,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  hia  eenrte, 
Arm*d  with  stem  boldness,  and  < 


Pom. 
Tbe  ChriBiin*8  cMwts  In  tlila  world  It  fapnaaMfd  In 
Ikripnire  as  a  reet  which  Is  set  before  hta ; 
Beasoia  ftmn  towns  he  ran  hk  godly  raei^ 
Nor  e'er  Aid  changed,  nor  wlsli*d  to  ehange,  his  iiliee. 
GoLosmTH. 


Direct  against  wMOh  open*d  ftom  beneath, 

Just  o*er  the  blisnfnl  seat  of  paradise, 

A  faamga  down  to  earth,  a  ptaage  wide. 

HiLTon 
Ctmarae  and  paaaaga  are  used  for  Inanimate,  as  wen  ik 
animate  objects;  rmea  Is  used  for  those  only  which  art 
animate:  a  river  has  its  e#iir«c,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  poaaage  (bt  vessels ;  the  horse  or  man  ruiip 
the  race 


I  fanoo^sfoaf^e  unmigh  a  place 


WAY,  EOAD,  KOUT  OE  EOOTE,  COURSE. 

ffoy  has  tlie  same  signification  as  given  under 
head  of  way;  road  comes  no  doubt  fhmi  rtdc,  slgnil 
ing  the  plaee  where  one  rides;  reals  or  ramt  cnmee 
all  probability  ft-orii  rafndua  round,  signifying  tlH 
round  whieh  one  goes ;  esirrte,  ftom  the  Latin  eMTraJ^ 
signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs.  fVajf  m 
here  the  generick  term ;  It  is  the  path  i^hich  a  penoM 
chooses  at  pleasure  Ibr  hfanself ; 

Be  sCbod  In  the  gate,  and  asked  of  er^  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gona.} 
IniToaii. 
The  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  whether  take* 
In  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  *  At  our  first  sally  Int^ 
tlie  inielleciual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  on* 
straight  and  open  rood.*— Johnson.  The  route  Is  am 
way  or  road  chosen  Car  a  particular  purpow,  either  of 
pleasure  or  buslnen.  An  army  or  a  company  fo  a  cei^ 
tain  route ;  '  Cones  (after  liis  defeat  at  Mexico)  waa 
engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his  ofllcors  ooa- 
cernlng  the  reuu  which  they  ought  to  take  In  their  r» 
iroat.*— RovsKTsoN.  The  eour»e  is  chosen  in  the  «!*• 
beaten  u  ack :  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certali 
eaurae  over  fleMs ; 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force,  • 

Nor  speed,  nor  ait  avail,  he  shapes  his  eourae. 

Dbnium. 
•  *"""" 

WAY,  MANNER,  MOTHOD,  MODE,  COURSE; 
MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  punned 
ftom  the  beK^nning  to  tlie  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  Is  both  genera]  and  iudeflnite;  it  Is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  Is  strange  to  him,  will  at  &a$ 
do  it  in  so  awkward  wop ;  *  Hie  wiur  of  ezpreasiiig  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  muata^ 
nilre.'— AomsoM.  Tlie  siamur  and  the  method  an 
both  species  of  the  «^.  The  sumiMr  is  that  which  a 
perKNi  chooses  for  a  particular  oecaaton;  tlie  ataaJMrof 
conferring  a  favour  Is  often  more  than  tlie  favour  itself; 
*  My  mind  is  taken  up  In  a  more  melanclioly  meaiMr.*^ 
ATTsasuaT.  The  method  Is  that  which  a  persou  eoD> 
ccivis  In  hisowtfmlnd ;  experience  supplies  men  In  th0 
end  with  a  suitable  metliod  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  metkad  Is  said  of  that  which  requires  coi»> 
trivance ;  the  tssds,  of  tliai  which  requires  practice  an# 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  behig  applied  to  matterp 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical  actions :  the  master 
has  a  good  tiMtJbdof  teaching  to  write ;  thescholar  haa 
a  good  or  bad  mode  of  boldlag  his  pen ;  <  Madaaot 
speech,  which  owetheir  prevalence  to  nBodlsh  folly,  dia 
away  with  their  inventors.'— Jomnoa.  The  eomra§ 
and  the  aisaiM  are  the  wop  which  we  pursue  In  our 
moral  conduct:  the  eourae  la  the  eourae  of  meaoarea 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result;  'AH 
your  sophbtera  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  flnoedom  than  the  courat 
that  we  have  puraued.*— Buaxa.  The  bmmu  colleet- 
ivelyfortbeMarsswhichleadtoaoertainend;  *Tha 
meet  wonderftil  tliingi  are  brouglit  about  In  many 
Instances -by  sisaaa  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.*— 
Vuaaa.  u  order  to  obtain  hagal  redress,  we  must  pnr^ 
sue  a  certain  eourae  in  law ;  law  Is  one  sMoas  of  gaining 
ledresa,  which  must  ba  adopted  when  aU  other  aMone 

rut 


8YBTEM,  METBOD. 

oriiv  and  Tnni  to  stand  together,  signMes  that  a^iek 
la  put  lofttlier  so  as  to  fbrai  a  whole:  aMttsd,  In  Laite 
euOsdaa,  flfon  the  Greek furdaad  U«fawBy,slgBUIfli. 
lur  dtatloeitoo  the  way  If  wHtek  any  tUii  li  i*DMi. 
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JCNGU8H    BTNONTMES. 


I  more  ttum  mtO^d,  whkh  libata 


Mit  of  sf9Um:  «y«tem  la  an  arraniement  of  many 
Snile  or  Individual  obtecta  aceording  to  ■oow  ilven 
rSTm  a«  to  make  tbem  coatew^e.  JMW  It  tlie 
manDer  of  Uito  arraagemeot,  or  tbe  principle  apoa 
which  tills  arranfeiMenl  wkea  place.  The  jerm  tpatem 
however  appllea  to  a  enroplexliy  of  objects,  but  arrange- 
uent,  and  consequentiy  metJutd,  may  be  applied  to  every 
thing  that  Is  to  be  put  Into  execution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  «y«tm ;  for  without  tytUm  there  is  no 


If  abeUersytem'fthlM, 
Impart  It  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine,— Feamcu. 

'    t  for  this  I  know 
JoMiiaoH. 


iUI  hmum  requires  m»tAoa  ;  ana  wnnw 
CMi  be  done  to  any  good  parVon'*Tb» 
ihe  Bcasooa  Is  the  want  of  method,  but  f 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.*— JoMiia 


Then  to  their  dana 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 
Ordtr  is  appUed  In  general  to  every  thing  Chat  la  dlr 
•oaed  (V.  n  ditp09e);  metMi  (v.  Sif»Um)  and  rule 
lo7o«id«)  are  appUed  only  to  that  which  is  done ;  the 
irdsr  lies  In  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
pUectfSO  as  to  make  them  accord  ;  the  method  conslsU 
JnthB  right  choice  of  means  lo  an  end ;  tiie  rule  consials 
Jn  that  which  will  keep  us  In  tiie  right  way.  Whue 
Ihera  la  a  number  of  objects  there  must  be  ard§r  in  the 
AieuMltlon  of  thero :  tliere  must  be  order  In  a  school  as 
10  the  arrangement  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  tbe  bus!- 
ness:  wliere  there  Is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
In  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
muthodla  keeping  his  accounts:  a  teacher  must  have 
«  wuthod  for  the  communication  of  Instruction ;  '  It 
will  be  In  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.*— Looks.  The 
rule  Is  the  part  of  the  method ;  it  Is  that  on  which  the 
method  rests ;  there  cannot  be  method  without  rule^ 
kttt  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done;  the  rule  Is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  We  adopt  Uie  method  and  follow 
tiie  rule.    A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pie- 

Cring  his  colours  according  to  tbe  ruUe  laid  down  by 
I  vt '  *  A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  amallest  [tart 
•f  our  illb,  Is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  It  Is  a 

Order  Is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
«r  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  unl- 
vetse.  by  which  every  part  Is  made  to  harmonise  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col> 
lectively,  is  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty: 
M  rational  beings  we  aim  at  Introducing  the  same 
0rdor  Into  the  moral  scheme  of  soci«ty :  order  is  there- 
ibre  that  which  Is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  tbinn, 
and  seems  in  its  extemive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
nst  ■  '  The  order  and  method  of  nature  Is  generally 
very  diflbreni  from  our  measures  and  proportions.'— 
Bcics.  Method  Is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
uostiy  as  It  is  employed  In  tlie  mechanical  process ; 
•omellmes,  however,  as  respects  Inldtectual  objects; 
ruU  to  said  either  as  It  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
ileal  actions  or  moral  conduct 

The  order  of  society  Is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority:  laws  or  ndee  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  In  the  preservation  of 
0rder :  no  work  should  be  perfbrmed,  whether  It  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  without 
method:  thto  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  aa  it 
to  formed  according  to  definite  rule*. 

The  term  rule  Is,  however,  as  before  obaerved,  em- 
ployed distinctiy  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.    Tbe 
Christian  religion  cooulns  rulee  for  tiie  guidance  of 
9ur  conduct  In  all  the  relations  of  human  society; 
Their  story  I  revolv*d ;  and  reverent  own*d 
Their  poltoh'd  arts  of  rule^  their  homan  virtues. 
MAii.rr. 

Aa  epitheta,  orderlft  methodie4l%  and  rt^ularf  are 
•oplled  to  persons  and  even  to  tilings,  according  to  tiie 
ibove  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  srMy man,  or  an 
0rderlm  society,  to  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
^rder  of  tilings :  the  former  in  hto  domeatick  habits, 
4lie  latter  In  their  pnbUck  capacity,  their  social  meel- 
Ii«i,  and  their  social  mMaaiw ; 


Lets  In  their  yonng,  and  woudroas  orderly, 
WUh  manly  haste,  dispatch  tiito  house-wiftiT. 
CHAraA& 
A  methodical  man  to  om>  who  adopts  method*  in  all  bt 
sets  about ;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  Into  the 
exueme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  wbeito  preci»ioa 
to  not  necessary.  We  cannot  however  speak  of  a 
wuthodieeU  society,  for  method  to  ailogetiier  a  personal 
quality.  A  man  ia  rv/v/ar,  inaamuch  as  he  follow* 
a  certain  rule  In  hto  moral  actions,  and  tiiereliy  pre 
serves  a  unifoimlty  of  conduct :  a  regular  sode^*  to 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rule*. 

A  dioordorfy  person  In  a  flinilly  discomposes  itodo 
mestick  economy :  a  man  who  to  dieorderlf  In  hto 
business  throws  evenr  thing  Into  conftislon.  It  to  of 
peculiar  Importance  for  a  person  to  be  mtethodUal  wbc 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people*s  labour: 
much  thne  Is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  ooca 
sloned  by  tiie  wautof  method ;  '  To  begin  methodictOI^, 
I  should  ei^ln  you  Uavel ;  for  absence  doUi  remove 
the  cause,  removing  tbe  object*— SuGCuao.  Rofu- 
Urity  of  life  to  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 
and  method^  as  a  inan*a  durabto  happiness  Is  of  more 
importaiKC  than  the  happiness  or  tiie  moment:  the 
orderly  and  methodieoi  respect  only  the  transitonr 
modes  of  things ;  but  the  regular  concerns  a  man  bolii 
for  body  and  soul;  *  He  was  a  mighty  fover  of  regv- 
laiity  and  order y  and  managed  his  af&ira  with  the  lU 
most  exactnesa.*— ATTKRacaT. 

These  terms  are  In  like  manner  applied  to  that 
which  is  personal :  we  say,  an  orderlu  proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  course  for  what  to  done  In  due  order :  a  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  methodical  graiiiwar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  tbe  like,  for  what  to  done 
according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Clae*,  in  French  ctoMs,  Latin  ela**i*,  very  probably 
from  the  Greek  xAdmf,  a  frnction,  division,  or  class; 
order^  In  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes  from  tiie 
Greek  t^os  a  row,  which  to  a  species  of  order;  rank. 
In  German  rang,  to  connected  with  row,  dtc. ;  degroe, 
in  French  de^,  comes  from  the  Latin  gradma  a 
step. 

Cla»*  to  more  general  tiian  order;  degree  to  moit 
apeciflck  than  rank. 

aa**  and  order  are  aald  of  the  body  who  aredto- 
tinguished ;  rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  Itself: 
men  belong  to  a  certain  ela»*  or  order;  they  hold  a 
certain  rank;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  cttlEeiia  were  distinctly  divided  into 
da**eo  according  to  their  pmp4>rty;  but  in  tiie  luodem 
constitution  of  society,  cla**e*  are  diMlnguislted  frnm 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ;  tiiere 
are  reputable  or  dtoreputable  cla»*ea;  tbe  labouring 
da**,  tlie  class  of  merchants,  mechanlcks,  ftc. ;  *  Wa 
are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  lliba 
divided  almost  into  didferent  species.  Each  of  these 
jBla**e*  of  tbe  buman  race  has  desires,  fean,  and  cod 
versation,  vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  ItNlf.' 
— JouNsoN.  Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion ;  it  to  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  privilege 
or  dtotinction;  the  g*^netal  orders  are  divided  Into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  aiding  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  pow«r ;  the  particular  order* 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry, 
and  the  like;  'Learning  and  knowledge  aro.perfeo- 
timis  In  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonabto 
creatures.  In  which  order  of  beings  the  female  worM 
to  npon  the  same  tovel  with  the  male.'— AoDtsoM. 
RoMk  dtotinguishes  one  Individual  from  another ;  it  to 
peeuliariy  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry:  al- 
thoiigh  everv  man  in  the  community  holds  a  certain 
reaJi  In  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  below  him ; 
'  Tounf  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
sions, should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a  vain  maf 
Ution  of  being  noticed  bv  their  superloun  betraya 
them  Into  an  attempt  at  displaying  theb- unprotected 
persons  on  a  stage.' — CDMBsatiUfD.  Degree  like  rmU 
to  applicable  to  the  indiTld<:cl,  but  only  in  particular 
cases;  literary  and  scientifick  degree*  are  conferred 
upon  superiour  merit  in  diflbrent  departments  of 
sdence;  there  are  Ilkewtoe  degree*  in  the  same  ronl^ 
whence  we  apeak  of  men  of  high  and  tow  degru; 
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Tlwnl6VB,Telkir!  toBoAeni 


Murn,  ye  Ikir !  to  aoAen  nlendour'i  ray, 
B  tbe  •wain,  the  youlb  of  iow  degrt*. 

SBxnrroiw. 
Dnrtiig  the  French  reTolution  tbe  most  wortfalen  eia«*, 
frdm  all  ordert^  obtained  tbe  supremacy  only  to  de- 
euoy  all  rttkk  and  degree^  and  sacrifice  such  as  poa- 
1  any  wealth,  power,  rank^  or  degree. 


TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  cUtSy  iVom  tbe  noan  cIms,  sipiifles  to  out  in  a 
tUsM;  arrange  and  range  are  both  derived  Roin  tbe 
word  ramky  slgDifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rank  or 
order. 

Tbe  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are  to 
be  considered  in  clatsing;  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
each  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  them ; 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to  In  ranging  them. 

CtoBsifieatton  serves  tiie  purposes  of  science ;  or- 
rangenunl  those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ramjgimg 
those  of  general  convenience;  men  are  elasead  into 
diilerent  bodiea,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation,  ice. ;  '  We  are 
all  ranJieo  and  elaseed  by  him  who  seeth  into  every 
beart.*— Blaib.  Furniture  Is  arranged  in  a  room 
accordlug  as  it  answers  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  &c. ;  *  in  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
gulate your  expense,  if  into  your  amusements,  or  your 
•ociety,  disorder  has  crept  You  have  admitted  a 
principle  of  eonfiision  wtilch  will  defeat  all  your  piansi 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  songht  to  arraxge.* 
—Blair.  Men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  toey 
make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged  in  the 
mind;  *A  noble  writer  should  be  born  with  this 
l^cultjr,  (a  strong  Imacination)  so  as  to  be  well  able 
to  receive  ilvelv  ideas  from  outward  ot^jecu,  to  retain 
Ibem  long,  and  to  range  them  together  in  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy 
«f  tbe  reader.*— Addison.  Classificatum  Is  concerned 
With  mental  objects;  arrangement  with  either  physical 


I  objects;  ranging  mostly  with  physteal  ob-  ( 
Jccts:  knowledge,  experience,  and  Judgement  are  re- 
quisite in  elasaing;  taste  and  practice  are  indispen- 
sable in  arranging;  cftre  only  is  wanted  in  ranging. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangewunt  u  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only  me- 
thodical habits:  clasa^ation  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
which  Is  not  attainable  by  art  only;  it  requires  a  mind 
neoliariy  methodical  by  nature,  that  Is  capable  of 
iHstinpiishliig  tilings  by  their  generlck  and  speclflck 
difierences;  not  Sf^paratins  things  that  are  alike ;  nor 
Mending  tfalnp  that  are  dinereni :  books  are  eUueed  in 
acaialopie  according  to  their  contents;  tliey  are  sr- 
mged  in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  coimter  for  convenience:  Idoas  are 
elcMed  Dy  the  loclclan  Into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
ttract  and  concrete :  they  aro  arranged  by  tbe  power 
of  reflection  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe  thinker:  words  are 
tiuaaed  by  the  grammarian  into  diflerent  parts  of 
■pecch ;  they  are  suhably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
different  parts  of  a  sentence;  a  man  of  business  ar- 
ranges his  afiklrs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
every  thing ;  a  shopkeeper  arrangea  bis  goods  so  as  to 
bave  a  place  for  every  thine,  anc^  to  know  its  place , 
be  raaf«t  those  things  before  him,  of  which  he  wishes 
to  command  a  view:  a  general  arranges  bis  men  for 
tbe  batde ;  a  drill  sergeant  ranges  his  men  when  he 
nakes  them  exercise. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  disnose  signifies  tbe  same  here  aa  in  tlie  preced- 
fam  article ;  to  arrange^  from  arw  ad  and  range  is  to 
put  In  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digastf  in  Latin  di- 
gastnsy  participle  of  digero  or  dis  and  jners,  signifies 
to jntber  apart  with  design. 

The  Men  of  a  systemaiick  laying  apart  Is  eoounon  to 
•0  and  proper  to  the  word  dispsse. 

We  dispsse  when  we  arrange  and  digest;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  dtgest  when  we  dispose: 
th»7  difler  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. There  la  less  thought  emph>yed  In  disposing 
than  In  arranging  and  digesting;  we  may  dispose  or- 
dinary matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each ;  in 
dda  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  Irat  we  ar- 
angs  and  digest  by  an  iotallactual  eilbrt ;  in  tbe  flnt 


case  by  potting  thoee  t«feeth«r  which  ought  to  go  tog*- 
ther ;  and  in  the  Iptter  case  by  both  separating  that 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  whidi 
Is  similar;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
ttbrary  according  to  tlieiraize  or  their  subject ;  the  ma- 
terials for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  tlie 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not  wanted 
should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
JHspos'd  in  rank  their  hecaimub  they  wm. 

pon. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  according  to 
tbe  way  and  maimer  in  which  they  sbouki  folkm; 

*  There  Is  a  proper  arrangement  of  tlie  parts  in  elasUcb 
bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  use.*— Cebtmb. 
When  writings  are  involved  in  great  intricacy  and  cod 
fuskin,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  them ;  <  Tlie  marks  and 
Impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  aud  devasta- 
tions they  brln^  upon  tlie  Internal  parts,  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in  the  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  speak  of.*— Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  niorni  application  of  these  words, 
we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  uleiit,  and  the  like,  beinf 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose ; 
Thus  while  she  did  her  various  power  dispose^ 
Tbe  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woet. 

Paioa. 
We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  property  arranged  ^ 

*  When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  by 
these  erratick  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
in  arranging  them.'— Johnson.  We  speak  of  a  worJl 
being  digested  into  a  fbrm ; 

Chosen  fViends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  well.— Thomson. 
On  the  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and  property  wll 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life;  on  tha 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  fbcili^ 
in  conducting  business ;  on  the  habit  of  digmting  ow 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  tlie  correctness  of 
tlilnUng. 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  ihAr  dlfTerent  meanings  fttwi 
the  verb  to  dispose  (v.  To  dispose)^  to  which  tliey  owa 
tlieir  common  origin. 

Disposal  is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  tlie  will 
of  the  individual:  disposition  is  an  actor  the  Judga- 
ment ;  It  depends  upon  tbe  nature  of  the  things. 

The  renwval  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
In  a  disposal ;  the  good  order  of  the  things  Is  compre- 
hended In  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  properly 
Is  in  tbe  bands  of  the  rightful  owner ;  the  success  of  • 
baule  oAen  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army ;  '  In  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  maa 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal '— Blacxstonb.  <  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  aa 
were  tesuble,  he  was  and  la  said  to  die  intestate.*^ 
Blacestoni. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

.apparel^  in  French  apparail,  like  the  word  appm 
rotoc,  comes  fVom  tlie  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatmtt 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  finr  another;  ol- 
tire,  compounded  of  a£  or  od  and  tire,  in  French  tireis 
'   '  'o  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  pw 

Is  compounded  of  sr  or  od  and  ray  or  rms. 


Latin  trako  I 

on ;  arraif  Is  compounded  or  sr  or  od  and  ray  or  rom^ 
signifying  the  stale  of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration.  Jlppara  is  the  dress  of  eveiy  one ;  atftr» 
Is  the  dress  of  tlie  great ;  arrof  Is  the  dress  of  part^ 
cular  persons  on  particular  occasions:  it  Is  the  ffarid 
olrieet  of  every  man  to  proyide  himself  with  apparei 
suitable  to  his  station ;  *  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  face  should  so  long  escape  tfaa 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  bava 
been  very  severe  against  hixury  In  spyorW.'— Bacon. 
Tbe  desire  of  shining  fbrth  in  ^udy  attire  Is  tbe  pro 
perty  of  little  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stifiT  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Hden's  rich  «t<ir«. 

DaToai. 
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Xto  fbrtivaii  and  nleaMi  octfitow,  it  may  be  proper 
Jfot  iboM  wlio  are  to  be  conapicuoua  lo  nc  UieiiuelTee 
4Nit  nrilb  a  cuoiely  mrrmjf; 

She  weoi'd  a  vlrcin  of  tiie  Spartan  Mood, 
With  audi  array  Harpalyce  beMroda 
Her  Thracian  oottner.— Drivbm. 
jfvparW  and  atttrs  respeet  the  auatfty  and  fashion 
bf  ibe  thing;  but  Mrra^  haa  regard  to  the  dlspoaiUon 
of  Um  things  with  tbek  ooatmnM  and  deeoram :  ap- 
parel may  be  oosUy  or  aneaa;  mtttrt  nay  be  gay  or 
ababby;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
>oreoiiieiy. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  Is  lo  assign  a  »<aM  (v.  Place)  to  a  thing :  to 
gupoce  is  to  place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to 
Is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Thli 


""V" 


ings  are  often  placed  ftom  the  necessity  of  being 
Placed  in  some  way  or  another :  they  are  dispeeed  to 
Wm  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  pieced  on  a  shelf  or  In  a  cuptward  to  be 
put  of  the  way;  ihey  are  dispeeed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  tiielr  size :  chain  are  placed  In  diflereut  parts  of 
«  room ;  prints  are  tastefully  diepoeed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed^  in  the  proper  sense 
•f  the  term.  Sticks  are  placed  at  certain  distances  for 
Borposes  of  cooTenleoee ;  peraoaa  or  ihingB  are  placed 
m  particular  sliuadona ; 

Our  two  Unt  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  liie  happy  garden  placed.— Mthron 

If  I  have  a  wish  that  Is  prominent  above  the  rest.  It 

is  U>  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me. — 

AisiiSTONB.    11  mav  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 

^onac  to  gplrltual  objects. 

Material  or  spiritual  ol^eets  are  diepee*d ; 
And  last  the  reilques  by  tliemselvee  diepese^ 
Which  in  a  braaen  urn  the  ptiesia  enclose. 

Davnaic. 
'Spiritual  objects  only  are  erderei. 

To  diepeee  in  the  improper  sense  Is  a  more  partial 
action  than  to  erder :  one  di^oeee  for  particular  (jcca- 
aions ;  one  erdere  for  a  pennaiieucy  and  in  complicated 
Biattere:  our  tiKMights  may  be  diepeeed  to  seriousness 
la  certain  cases ;  our  tliuughis  and  wills  ought  to  be 
*9rdered  aright  at  all  times.  An  auUior  dicpeeee  his 
'work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
jnan  erdere  Ilia  business  so  as  to  do  every  tiling  In  good 
lime. 

FLACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  POSITION, 
POST. 

Plass,  in  Oerman  plati^  comes  flpom  piati  even  or 
Xpen ;  stttcatira,  In  Latin  Wtiia, comes  from  the  Hebrew 
r\W  to  put;  etatioHj  (torn  tlie  Latin  stains  and  ete  to 
wnd,  slgnides  tlie  manner  or  place  in  which  an  object 
Stands  or  is  put;  peeition.  In  Latin  peeitie  pr  poeitusy 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  ntue. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
iiends  the  Idea  of  anv  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
|ded :  etalion  Is  Ibe  place  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed : 
eituatien  and  poeUien  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
placet  tint  Is,  tbey  signify  how  the  ol^)eot  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  It  is  put  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  eituatien  and  a  paeition 
^BeoeaMrllv  siippoae  some  occupied  place.  A  nlace  Is 
altbfer  aiMgned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
jtaal  or  supposed ;  'Surely  the  church  Is  a  place  where 
$tne  dav's  mice  ought  to  be  allowed  to  tlw  dissensions 
,  imd  anbnoslties  of  mankind.*— Btraut.  A  etatien  is  a 
.•padflcally  assigned  place  ; 

The  planeta  in  their  etatien  listening  stood. 

MiLToa. 
^e  cJiooae  a  place  aocordiog  to  our  convenience,  and 
|ve  leave  It  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our  •£«- 
'aan^  and  hold  it  for  a  «iven  period.  One  Inquires  for 
ja  place  which  Is  known  only  by  name;  the  etatien  Is 
Appointed  for  us,  and  is  tiaerefore  easily  found  out. 
TraveUers  wander  from  ^^a«s  lo  plaeei  soldiers  tiave 
'^ways  some  statiom. 

The  terms  place  and  eituatien  are  said  of  otiJecis 
animate  or  Inanimate ;  etatien  (|nlv  of  animate  objects, 
or  objeeti  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  positien 


only  ol  laaniaate  ohjwis;  a  panoB 
a  tiling  oecupias  tLulace,  or  has  a Btace set  apan'for  It': 
a  etatien  or  sutcd  pla/ce  must  always  be  assigned  lo 
each  person  who  has  to  act  In  concert  with  otheia; 
'  The  seditious  remained  within  their  aloXioa,  whkii, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastiy  multiuide, 
might  mora  fltiy  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  cauip.*— 
UATWAan.  A  person  chooses  a  eituatitm  accordii^  lo 
his  convenleuce;  *  A  sitnalieM  In  which  I  am  as  un- 
known lo  ail  the  worM  as  1  am  Ignorant  of  all  that, 
passes  In  It  would  ezactiy  suit  me.'— Co  wraa.  Asariia- 
Hen  or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  Che  conve* 
nience  of  an  Individual :  the  former  Is  said  of  ihliiKS  as 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The  eitum' 
tien  of  a  boose  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  pla^ 
wtietlier  on  high  or  tow  gmund  ;  and  also  its  relation 
to  other  objects,  that  i&  wiietber  higher  or  tower, 
nearer  oi  more  distant:  the  position  of  a  window  in  a 
house  is  considered  as  to  whether  It  Is  by  the  side  or  la 
front ;  the  position  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to  whe- 
ther It  stands  leaning  or  upriglit,  wlili  its  face  w  baok 
forward.  Situation  Is  moreover  said  of  tilings  that 
come  thither  of  themselves ;  position  lusieily  of  tliosa 
things  that  have  been  put  tliere  at  will.  The  eituatimk 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  ^Zocr,  Is  agree- 
able to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  firom ;  '  Prince 
Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  |>leaeant  eituatien,  and  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.*-— Admson.  The 
faulty  peeiiion  of  a  letter  In  writing  sometiiues  spulk 
the  wLote  performance ;  '  By  varying  Uie  vMti«aa  of  my 
eye,  and  moving  It  nearer  to  or  farther  from  tiie  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  re- 
flected light  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  aa  ic 
did  upon  my  eye.'— NawToa. 

Placcy  eituation,  and  etation  have  an  Improper  rfg- 
niflcation  in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  that  n, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Poet  baa  ao 
other  sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite as  before ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share  which 


we  personally  have  in  Bociety  either  generally,  as  v 
every  one  Is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society ;  or  particu- 
larly lor  a  specifick  sliare  of  its  businevs,  so  as  to  fill  a 
place  under  government:  eituatton  Is  Uiat  kiitd  of 
place  which  specifies  either  our  share  In  lis  business, 
but  with  a  hiffher  import  than  the  general  term  plaee^ 
or  a  share  In  lu  gains  and  losses,  as  the  proapercMn  or 
adverae  eUuation  of  a  man :  a  station  is  that  kind  at 
place  which  denotes  a  share  In  Its  relative  consequence, 
power,  and  honour;  in  which  sense  every  man  Imlds 
a  certain  station :  the  poet  Is  that  kind  of  place  in 
which  he  has  a  specifick  share  In  the  duties  of  locie^ : 
the  sttuaUon  comprehends  many  duties;  but  tiie  s«#l 
includes  property  one  duty  only;  tiie  word  being 
figuratively  employed  from  die  poet,  or  particular  spot 
which  a  soldier  Is  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk  in  a  count- 
ini{- house  fills  a  place :  a  clergyman  holds  a  eUuatmm 
by  virtue  of  his  office ;  '  Tbouab  this  is  a  situation  <£ 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranqullUiy  In  human  lite,  yat 
this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  tiie  sut^ject  of  all  uaen*j 
petitions  to  God.'— Boaaas.  A  clerayman  la  in  tiie 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  hto  educattoo,  ^ 
well  as  his  situation;  '  It  has  been  my  fate  lo  be  en- 
gaged In  business  much  and  often,  by  tiie  etatieme  in 
which  I  have  been  placed.'— ATraaaoar.  A  faiOifal 
minister  will  always  consider  tiiat  his  ^mi  where  good 
is  to  be  done;  *  I  will  never,  while  I  have  liealtb,  bs 
wanting  to  my  du^  In  my  j»s«i.'—ATTaaaujtr. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  partlenlar  or  aiven  spaee  Is  the  Idea  common  to 
th^se  terms;  but  the  former  Is  general  and  Indf finite, 
the  latter  specifick.  Place  Is  limited  to  no  else  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  epot  implies  a  venr 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  Is  supposen 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the  term  place  a  employed 
upon  every  occasion ;  tiie  term  spot  la  coufloed  to  very 
partienhir  eases :  we  may  ofleii  know  the  place  In  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  Is,  but  It  Is  not  easy  «aer  a 
course  of  years  to  find  nut  the  exact  epot  on  which  4t 
has  hapfiened.  The  place  where  our  Saviour  waa 
burled  Is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  vwr 
ijptft  where  he  lay; 

O,  bow  unlike  Uieplass  fhns  whence  tbey  Mil 
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M 7  tetane  taaii  to  mvMie  iMlm  alone, 

And  Had  BO  J!p«l  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Gor 


The  tlu  !■  the  tpH  on  which  any  thing  ttands  or  it 
ilniated ;  it  b  more  commonly  applied  to  a  building  or 
amy  ^i«M  marked  out  for  a  ipeelflck  purpoee;  aatbe 
«■<«  on  which  a  camp  had  been  formed ; 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  atructore  lUr, 
ItB  siu  unArtaIn  u  on  earth  or  air.— Pops. 


BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 

Bmek  and  Aoeteord  are  used  only  at  advertia ;  h«- 
kind  eliber  aa  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  Hence  we 
aay  to  go  bmck  or  backward,  to  go  btkimd  or  hekimd  the 
wail. 

Back  denolee  the  eitiiatfcm  of  being,  and  the  direo- 
tioa  of  going ;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  loing: 
a  penoa  itaiidi  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  In  the 
way;  he  goes  backward,  when  Jie  does  not  wish  to 
torn  his  back  to  an  object ; 


80  ra^d  Tydides,  boundleei  in  bb  Ire, 
Drove  anmes  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Pon. 
Whence  many  wearied  e*er  they  had  b'erpaat 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  In  vain  have  tried) 
Again  retttrnM  astoundod  and  aghast, 
No  one  regardful  looli  would  ever  backward  east 
GlLBBET  WasT.    ' 
Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  bckind 
the  sitoatlon  of  one  object  with  rward  to  another:  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place;  he  stands  bckind,  who  has  any  one  m  the  front 
or  falm:  the  back  la  opposed  to  the  front,  bekimd  to  be- 
forej 

Forth  flew  this  hated  (lend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there . 
Then,  with  her  Jaines  receding,  cast  bcktad 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climej. 
SBaifsTOifB  ion  OmcUjf). 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 
j^ftcr  respeela  order ;  bckmd  respecte  position.  One 
luns  ^flcr  a  person,  or  stands  bekind  his  chair ;  after  is 
oscd  either  figuratively  or  literally :  bekimd  is  used  only 
ttterady.  Men  bunt  i^fUr  amusements;  misfortunes 
eorae  after  one  anolher :  a  garden  lies  bekind  a  house ; 
a  lAing  Is  eoneealed  bekind  a  bosh ; 


Good  irfUr  III,  and  ^er  pain  dellgbt. 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  aua  nl 


rht 

laXDBlC 

He  flrsL  and  ck)oe  bekind  him  followed  she, 

For  sQca  waa  Praeerpine^s  severe  decree.— Devobk. 


UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 


nieder,  and  tlie  Greek  vaiBs  or  htoOk  downwards,  has 
the  aame  original  slgnineation.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  prep(»ition  mnder  da- 
Botes  any  situation  of  retirement  or  eonoealtaient ;  be- 
Ins  any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and  be- 
neatk,  the  same,  onlv  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  wndc^; 
wo  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  bele/w  us ;  we  k>ok 
down  upon  that  which  ii  bemeatk  us :  we  live  tmder  the 
protectloo  of  government;  the  sun  disappears  when 
It  \abeiaw  the  horiaon ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether »«nMa  us;  ^The  Jewhrii  writers 
In  their  chronological  compuiatioas  often  shoot  vndsr 
or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.'— Pewbaux.  *  All 
anMunary  comforta  imitate  the  changrableness,  as  well 
aa  fod  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  «w2ar.*— 


Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  belew,  above ; 
"*  '"       •   ;*Baiortaleaaao  quickly  move. 

Dbbbam.' 
*How  can  any  thing  belter  be  ezpeded  than  rase  and 
"     men  will  rather  dig  their  treasuie  lirom 
sT-  - 


.TC; 


foich  It  ftooi  above.'— Bovra. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  Is  above  anolher.  It  exceeih  it  ia 
n  It  is  4 


when  It  is  over  another,  It  extends  atong  II* 
aoperiour  surfoce ;  when  it  is  vpon  another,  it  cobmp 
In  contact  with  Its  superiour  surfooe ;  when  It  is  ^ 
fond  another,  It  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  I'Mee  tlfk- 
quently  grow  above  a  wail,  and  somethues  the  branchaa 
hang  over  the  wall  or  rest  npon  it,  but  they  aeldsih 
sirelch  much  befond  It ; 

80  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  ftfa^ 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise, 
jtbove  the  brim  they  force  thefar  fiery  way; 
Black  vapoun  cUmb  aloft  and  ctoud  the  day. 

Drtbbm. 
The  geese  fly  •W  the  bam,  the  bees  in  ams 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  In  swariHiL 

Detmhi. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  Birnani,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move.— SaAXSFBAEB 
'He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  not,  but  kioks  *4yrad  to  on  the  skT. 

Ubbbbbt 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is  mostly  employad 

to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  a»- 

thority,  the  third  of  immediate  influence,  and   the 

fourth  of  extent    Eveiy  one  should  be  a^eva  folat- 


enr  one 
hood,  but  panlculariy  thoae  who  are  eet  over  otbe% 
who  may  hav^  an  influence  en  their  minds  begond  m 


SITUATION.  CONDITKW,  STATE,  PREDICA- 
MENT,  PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  (v.  Plaee)  is  said  generaHrof  ob)eclB  m 
they  respect  others ;  condiUon  (v.  CondiUon)  as  Ihm 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  alfteto  our  property 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  Hke,  eonsltiulea  a«r 
situation ;  *  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  by  varying  his  «i<iial«««.'— If  as.  Moir- 
TAODB.  Whatever  aflects  our  person  immedlatel7>te 
our  condition :  a  perron  who  Is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
eituation :  a  traveller  who  Is  left  In  a  ditch  robbed  aMI 
wounded  is  In  a  bad  condition ;  *  It  Ib  indeed  not  eai^ 
to  prescribe  a  succersful  manner  of  approach  to  tlia 
distressed  or  ncceaiious,  whose  condition  subjedls 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscaxriogei*— 
JoRBSOR.  The  wituation  and  tondition  are  said  dT 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable ;  tlie  staliu 
from  Uie  Latin  ete  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  to 
stood  upon,  is  said  of  that  wliich  Is  comparatively 
stable  or  established.  A  tradnnian  is  in  a  good  eitmm- 
tion  who  Is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade : 
his  aflhirs  are  in  a  good  etau  If  he  Is  enabled  4a 
answer  everv  demand  and  to  keep  up  his  oradR. 
Hence  It  is  that  we  speak  of  the  etate  of  health,  aiiri 
the  etate  of  the  mind ;  not  the  eituation  or  conditim, 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  thdir 
general  ftame,  and  not  aa  10  any  relative  or  particulitf 
circumstances ;  so  likewise  we  say  a  etate  of  {of^iicy,  a 
etate  of  guilt,  a  etate  of  innocence,  and  the  like ;  bal 
not  either  u  eituation  or  a  condition;  'Patience  lisiir 
is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  -faff 
In  which  evil  shall  be  no  niore.^— Jobrsor. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  dlsUoa- 
tlon  In  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  Individuals,  iai 
army  may  be  either  In  a  eituation,  a  condition,  or  « 
etate.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  In  a  ccltioal 
eituation,  with  rc^peot  to  the  enemy  and  Its  own  coii- 
parative  weaknesB ;  It  may  be  In  a  deplorable  esw^ 
tion  If  it  stand  in  need  of  provisiuus  and  necessarlaa. 
an  army  that  is  at  home  wUI  be  In  a  good  or  bad  sMk. 
accordfaig  to  the  regulations  of  the  commander-<lft 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  iuvaaloB 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  hk 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  that  hls«Midt(iea,  but  Ma 
eituation,  was  c  ■•  -•  '--  ■  - 
UkeAlftedwaac 
guise  and  poverty, 
tion:  the  stats  c 
thestaleof  bia  I 

IHiewlse.  etate  mav  with  most  propriety 
natfon:  hnteituation  seldom,  bmbsm  in  respect  boatkm 
aaiioaB,  and  ceadilwB  never.    On  the  oUier  baatf 
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wben  ■peaklnf  of  die  poor,  we  Mldom  employ  the 
tenn  aituatiaiu  becauee  ibey  are  Midom  contldered  u 
H  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak  of 
fbeir  €»Hditi0n  as  better  or  worse,  according  as  tbey 
teve  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their 
0tmU  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  Inanimate 
fli!}ecis ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  In  a 
Mod  nhuoion  as  respects  the  surrounding  objects ;  It  is 
IB  a  mod  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
Cleaning,  and  ezteriour,  altogether ;  it  Is  In  a  bad  state, 
■s  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  and  Interlour 
■tnicture,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  In  a 
diiferent  siUation  every  hour;  the  watch  Itself  may 
be  io  a  bad  tonditun  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  bat  in  a  good  »t0U  if  the  works  am  aJtogether 
^ff^ffP^I  and  fit  for  service. 

Aitaatiea  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predieamenL  from  the  Latin  pre- 
Meo  lo  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one*s  self 
by  an  assertion ;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
il  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  tituation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one*s  own :  hence  we  always 
wgMk  of  bringing  oarwives  into  a  prediMment ; 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  *gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  prtdieamont  I  say  thou  siand*st 

SBAaSPKARS. 

^nigkit  eootracted  f^om  the  Latin  pUeMtu*^  participle 
•f  plieo  to  fold,  signifies  anv  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disagree^y  entangled ;  and  ease  («.  Cose)  sig- 
nifles  any  thing  which  may  beflill  us,  or  into  which  we 
lUl  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote  a 
foecies  of  temporary  condition;  for  they  both  express 
toat  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
cnee  to  any  other.  A  person  is  In  an  unpleasant  oitmor 
gisn  who  Is  shut  up  In  a  stage  ooach  with  disagrseable 
•ompany.  He  Is  In  an  awkward  predieomtomt  when 
•BempUng  to  please  one  Ariend  be  displeases  another. 
Be  may  be  in  a  wretehed  pUjrki  if  he  Is  overturned  In 
«  stage  at  aighl,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  hahlta- 


Saun  beheld  their  sli/ilc 

s  mates  thus  in  derbion  calPd.— Hilton. 


And  to  his 

He  win  be  in  evil  ease  if  be  Is  compelled  lo  pat  op 
With  a  spare  and  poor  diet ;  *  Our  ease  is  like  that  of 

•  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fkncv  that  the 
lop  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  Journey,  oecause  it 
ivaUnaies  his  prospect*— Adduon. 

€A8B,  CAUSE. 
'    Cms,  In  Latin  eosiw,  from  cado  to  fhD,  chance. 
Happen,  slcnlfles  the  thing  fklling  out ;  eaiws,  in  Ffench 
fOHss,  Latin  eoiisa,  Is  probably  changed  from  coss,  and 
Hm  Latin  ctuuB. 

The  cose  is  matter  of  (kct;  the  eeuss  Is  matter  of 
^qoestion:  a  cass  involves  eircamstances  and  con- 
•aqaences ;  a  cease  involves  reasons  and  arguments : 

•  cess  is  something  lo  be  learned ;  a  eoass  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  cess  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  eanoe  must  be  de- 
Ihnded :  a  eoMoe  may  Include  easee,  but  not  mce  verod : 
In  all  catuet  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are  many  legal 
moeo  that  must  be  cited :  *  There  Is  a  double  prabe 
doe  to  virtue  when  it  Is  lodged  in  a  body  Uiat  seems  to 


Have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  manv 
set  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
AomsoR.    Whoever  is  interested  In  the  m«sc 


«f  bomanity  will  not  be  heedlese  of  those  eases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves;  '  I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  lone,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  lav,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
•Bly  examine  proofs  in  eoMset  brought  before  me.*— 
tu  William  Joais 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Oadftfsn,  In  French  osadiliM,  Latin  eonditto,  flnom 
•sad*  to  build  or  form,  slgnlfles  properly  the  tbinc 


;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  the 

.  dreumslanoes  under  which  a  thing  is  formed ;  station^ 
in  French  station^  Latin  s tetie,  tmn  tto  to  stand,  slg- 
~"  ■  the  standing  place  or  point. 


Condition  baa  moat  relatloa  lo  the  elremnsCnneei^ 
education,  birth,  and  the  like :  sUsUom  refers  rather  lo 
the  rank,  occupstion,  or  mode  of  life  which  one  pur- 
sues. Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to  make 
a  man  forget  his  original  eondiuon;  'The  cooiaioi 
charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their  orlcioal  eott- 
ditian,  is  that  of  pride.*— JouNson.  There  is  nothinc 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  foreet  than  the  duties  of 
their  station :  '  The  last  dav  wlO  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  characiei.*— 
AonisoM. 

The  csndi'tiea  of  men  lo  reality  Is  ofken  so  dlflferent 
fVom  what  it  appears,  that  U  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  tbey  have 
been.  I  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  Just  disiinAion  in  society;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
superlours ;  and  those  In  elevated  stations  do  not  Iwai- 
Ute  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  Inferioura 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAT,  BET. 
Pnt  Is  In  all  probability  contracted  from  pesttMt, 
participle  of  pons  to  place;  placo  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles ;  toy.  In  Saxon  /«#«■, 
German  Ugon.  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  Xiys^ot,  signifies  * 
to  cause  to  lie ;  «ef,  in  German  settsn,  Latin  sisto, 
(torn  sto  tn  stand,  slgnlfles  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  li  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 

The  labourer  cuts 
TouRg  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  piUf.—DaTDnk 
PlaeSy  lapy  and  set  are  but  modes  ot  vuUing  ;  one 
puu^  but  the  way  of  pmUing  it  is  not  denned ;  we  nay 
put  a  thing  into  one*s  room,  one*s  desk,  one*s  pocketi 
and  the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  speciflek  man- 
ner, and  for  a  specifick  purpose ;  one  places  a  book  on 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  position  nosl 
BuluMelott; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  Join 
To  ploss  the  disbes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

DaTDBn. 
To  ley  and  set  are  still  more  specifick  than  plaes ;  thi 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  ba 
made  lo  Us; 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  otheis  there 
Lag  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.— DaTDBw. 
And  set  onlv  to  such  as  can  be  made  lo  sund:  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a 
downward  posliion  ;  and  sH  on  a  shelf  when  plaaed  on 
one  end ;  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the  ground ,  we 
sot  a  tnink  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  bfm  that  patting  kiss,  which  I  had  sH 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  fother. 


TO  LIB,  LAY. 
By  a  vulgar  erroor  these  words  have  been  ao  con 
founded  as  to  dewrve  some  notice.  To  lis  Is  neuter, 
and  designates  a  stale :  to  lay  Is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object ;  It  is  properly  to  eause  to  lie :  a 
thing  lies  on  the  table;  sonife  one  lofs  it  on  the  uMe: 
be  lies  with  bis  fotbera ;  they  laid  him  with  his  fathera. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  Idiomatically,  we 
say.  a  thing  list  by  ns  until  we  bring  it  into  use :  we 
iay  it  by  for  some  future  purpoee:  we  lie  down  In  order 
to  repose  oaiselvee;  we  lajf  money  down  by  way  of 
deposlte :  the  disorder  Uss  In  the  constitution ;  we  lay 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  lo  heart :  we  lie  with  the 
person  with  whom  we  sleep ;  we  lay  a  wager  with  a 
person  when  we  suke  our  money  against  his;  *  Ants 
Dtte  oir  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up,  and,  there* 
fore,  the  com  that  has  lani  in  their  nests  win  produee 
nothing.*- AnnisoN.  *The  chareh  admits  none  t» 
holy  (ydem  without  loytn^  upon  them  the  hlghesl  ob- 
ligations hnaglnable.*— BBTnaioaB. 

TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,   DISCONCERT. 

DISCOMPOSE. 
Disorder  signifies  to  put  out  of  order ;  dsram^s,  AiMB 
ds  and  range  or  rank,  rignlflcaU)  put  out  cf  Ae  rank  !■ 
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whieh  It  WM  placed ;  dueotutrt,  to  pat  oatoftbe  con- 
eert  or  luriDony ;  diseompctg^  to  pot  out  of  a  Mate  oT 
eompoaiueb 

All  Uieae  lenna  ezpreas  the  Idea  of  patting  out  of 
order;  but  the  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  ob- 
ject of  the  acdon.  The  term  disorder  {■  used  in  a 
perfecUy  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
obiect.  As  every  U^ng  may  be  in  order,  so  may  every 
tmng  be  disordered, -  yet  it  is  seldom  used  except  in 


ticaUy  arranged,  or  put  m  a  certain  range ;  and  to  dis- 
eameert  Is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  put  together 
by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus  the  body  may  be  die- 
^^erod  ;  a  man's  aifain  or  papers  deranged  ;  a  scheme 
diseemcertsd.  To  discompose  m  a  species  of  deramgo- 
memt  in  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  mil, 
or  a  cap  may  be  discomposed.  The  dlghtesi  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions : 
nusfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  afiain  of  the  moat 
prosperous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to  his 
home  dieconeeru  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domesticks :  those  w  ho  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
dress  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange  are 
said  of  the  intellect;  disconcert  and  diseemposeof  the 
Ideas  or  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state* 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
Is  in  any  degree  interrupted ;  *  Since  devotion  itself 
■lay  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered 
with  caudon  or  prudehce,  we  shouM  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible/— Aoni- 
soK.  The  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is 
broagbt  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action : 
fjersons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a 
tone  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actoalhr  deranged ;  « All  passion  Implies  a  violent  enio- 
ttan  of  mind ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
coarse  of  our  ideas.'— BLAia.  A  person  Is  said  to  be 
^aceiuenedmhii  suddenly  loses  bis  coltectedness  of 
thinking;  » There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
•JJ®'*!!'*  "^^  *"  retirement ;  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom  merriment 
connises,  and  objection  ilMcaMe«rU.*— Johmson.  A 
EST*"  f'fiStos*?  **  fUscompesed  who  loses  his  regu- 

Bat  with  the  changeAil  temper  of  the  skies, 
As  rains  condense;,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
8o  tttrn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos*d  by  calms,  and  discomposed  by  winds. 

DaTosic. 

A  aenseof  sham^  Is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert:  the 
_  more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dis- 


DERANOEMENT.  INSANITY,   LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA.  ' 

Derangement,  Uom  the  verb  to  derange,  implies  the 
am  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect;  ineanUn,  or  uu- 
soondnew,  Implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent ;  tmnaep  Is  a  violent  sort  of  insanitv, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon 
^admeee  and  mrnniOy  from  the  Greek  nalvofuu  to  rage, 
Implies  tfUMito  or  hmacf  in  itt  nKwt  furious  and  con- 
firoKd  stage.  DeroMged  persons  may  sometimes  be 
perfecUy  sensiUe  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjects. 
Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored.  Lu- 
naUcks  have  their  luekl  intervals,  and  mammcks  their 
lotetvais  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  someUmes  be  appUed  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  dtotarbed  mind,  which  is  not  in 
full  piiSMSsion  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may  some- 
tinies  be  the  result  of  vkilemly  inflamed  passions: 
and  mantH  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attachment 
which  ukes  mssession  of  the  mind ;  '  The  locomotive 
manta  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person,  and  of 
fpurse  his  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.'— 

401IBB«LAJI0 


MADNESS,  PHRENSY,  BAGE,  FURY. 

Madness  (».  Derangement) ;  phrensy,  in  Latin  pkre- 
nesisy  Greek  fpsvlrti  from  ipi)v  the  mind,  signifies  a 
disordered  miiid  ;  rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rakies  s 
furf,  in  Latui  furor,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  carries  a  penon 
away. 

Madness  and  pkrensy  are  used  in  the  physical  and 
moral  sense,  rage  and  fuvf  only  In  the  moral  sense : 
in  the  first  case^  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
In  the  organ  or  thought ;  pkrensy  is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever:  the  tomier 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  incurable;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yiHdf  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  eflect,  that  Is,  madness  and  pkrensf  arc  put  for 
that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  wiilch  they  are 
caused ;  and  as  rage  and  /nry  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  ihcy  are  therefore 
to  madness  and  phreney  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  eflect :  the  loruier,  iiowever,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether  destroy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  In  the 
signincatiun  of  the  latter  terms.  Mural  madness  dif- 
fers both  in  degree  and  duration  from  sAreif ir« ;  if  it 
spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  transitory  • 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any  other  disap- 
pointed passton,  it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physical 
madness; 

T*  was  no  false  heraldry  when  modiiMsdrcw 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Dbmham. 
Phreney  is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impe- 
tuous ih^  madness;  In  the  pAreiwy  of  despair  mVn 
commit  acts  of  suicide :  in  the  pkrensy  of  distress  and 
grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal  to 
themselves  or  others; 
What^Ar0»«y,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed  1 

DavoKN. 
Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  niiiid;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  Itself  outwardly :  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
w« ;  but  Mafnry  breaks  out  Into  some  exiernat  mark 
of  violence:  rage  will  subside  of  itself;  fury  spends 
»J«»> :  »  P«n»on  may  be  choked' with  rage;  but  bis 
furif  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be  pacified :  a 
/unons  one  is  deaf  to  every  i^onstrance , 

_     „  Desire  not 

To  allay  my  rages  aod  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.— Sbakspeakb. 
5'¥^  T^  applied  to  persons,  commonly  slgnifiea 
highly  inflamed  anger;  but  it  may  be  employed  for  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  muslck,  a  rage  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Fury,  though  commonly  signifying  rage  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  Impetuous  feeling  displayinir  Itself  to 
extravagant  acdon :  as  the  Divine /«ry  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspl- 
ration  of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchaiudian /«rw,  which 
expreasioo  depicts  the  hiflueoce  of  wine  upon  the  bodv 
andjnind;  ' 

Confln'd  theiryWry  to  those  darit  abodes.— Drtdkn 
In  the  Improper  applicatton,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and  furv  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
the  rare  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  belsht  to 
which  Ti  IS  risen ;  the/iiry  of  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence :  so  in  like  niannei 
the  r«v»r^  of  the  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks 
"»«"  ™petuous   movements,  their  wild  and  rapid 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  cimfuee  are  both  derived  fVom  difl'erenl 
parts  of  tlie  same  verb,  namely,  coi^funde  and  its  par 
liclple  eonfueue,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  togtther 
withont  design  that  which  ought  to  be  distinct. 

Cov found  lias  an  active  sense;  confnee  a  neuter  or 
reflective  sense:  a  person  eai^eunds  one  thing  with 
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I  to  the  tempest  make  the  polee  reeound. 
And  the  conflicting  elemeole  cm^i/kji^— Detobx. 
Objeeta  become  eat^fased^  or  ft  penon  ttfnftum  him- 
aeli' :  it  is  a  common  erroiir  among  ignorant  people  lo 
^a^fnmd  nameSf  and  anaong  children  to  have  their 
Ideas  coi^iutd  on  commencing  a  new  itudy ; 
A  fnfu**d  report  passed  through  my  ears; 
But  fuU  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 
It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.— Lsc. 
The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
■a  by  confoMMding  all  distincilons,  which  Is  a  great 
aource  of  confution  In  men's  iutercoune  with  each 
other,  both  In  publiek  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DI60UDBE. 
(Somfutimi  sUpiiflee  tbe  state  of  being  camfnaMd 
or  confused  (v.  To  confottrnd) ;  Ooorder^  compounded 
of  the  privative  dia  and  order ^  signifies  tlie  reverse  of 
order. 

C^/itfim  Istoduorderasthespeclesto  the  genus: 
tomfiuiem.  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  diaordtr 
the  derangement  of  order:  there  is  always  disorder  in 
eonftuion,  but  not  always  eonfueiom  in  diaerdor :  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  coufuMion 
and  will  create  eonfueion : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  In  eo^fkMion  kMt, 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

Dbtobh. 

A  whisper  or  an  Ill-timed  motkm  of  an  individual  eon- 
■tltutes  disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up;  *  When  you  behold  a  man's  atlkirs  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder^  you 
nalurally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.*— Blaie. 


DIFFERENCE,   VARIETY,   DIYERSITT, 
MEDLEY. 

Diferenee  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  dlfTering: 
varietjfy  from  various  or  oarf  i  ^"  Latin  varius,  pro- 
bably comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  Is  the  best  emblem  of  variety  ;  diversilu,  In  Latin 
divorsitas,  eomea  from  diverts,  compounded  of  di  and 
vsrtoy  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  medleif 
comes  fVom  the  wonf  wuddtst  which  is  but  a  change 
firom  mrn/fe,  mix,  k,c 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  In  the  things  theni- 
■elves;  divsrsilf  and  tnedUjf  are  created  eiilier  by  ac- 
cident or  design :  a  difference  niny  lie  in  two  ol^ts 
only;  a  variety  cann«it  exist  whhout  an  assemblajic :  a 
difference  is  discovered  bv  means  of  a  comparison 
which  the  mind  fonns  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ; 
vcrisly  strikes  on  the  mlad,  and  phsaMs  the  Imnci  nation 
with  many  agreeable  Images ;  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
fhrmity:  the  acute  observer  traces  d^ereneos,  liow- 
cver  minute,  In  the  obleels  of  his  research,  and  by  this 
neans  is  enabled  to  class  them  under  ilieir  general  or 
Barticular  h4>ads ;  '  Where  the  faith  of  the  Hulv  Church 
bone,  a  difference  between  customs  of  the  church  doth 
DO  harm.'— Hooker.  *  Nature  afitirds  such  an  hilinlu: 
variety  in  every  thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  d«»  iMit 
perceive  it.  the  fauh  is  in  ourselves ;  <  Homer  does  nut 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  varietffy  but  aim  lit 
the  novelty,  of  liischaractora.'— Addison.  J)iversitp 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  objects  luitiirally  con- 
trasted; 'The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  u  no 
less  seen  in  the  dwereity,  than  in  tlie  multitude  of  liv- 
ing creatures-'—AooisoN.  A  medlejf  Is  prudiictvl  by 
an  assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a 
Itidicrous  effect;  *  What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-fermenu  must  such  9,medteif  of  intemiierance  pro- 
duce in  the  body  r— Addison. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
medUu  is  produced  by  tiie  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  In  no  wise  coalesce:  where  the 
minds  of  man  are  disengaged  from  the  eooirol  of  au- 
thority, there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
lubilB,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diveretry  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  tasto  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  Abbe  Giraid :  "DiSbreiiee,  diversity,  Tariai^, 
Mgarrura.** 


ridlcutouasMdbyof  eokraiaandomaiaenta.  Admsp* 
sity  of  souoda  heard  at  a  suitable  distaooe  In  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  luive  an  agreeable  ellea  oa 
theear ;  a  msdUy  o(  noises,  whether  hoard  near  or  at 
a  diflffiiff,  Bnuac  always  be  harsh  aodoflbnoive. 


DIFFERENCE,  Di^nNCTION. 

Differemeo  (v.  i><|;rrsiMS)  lies  lo  the  thing;  «sliao- 
iMti  (v.  TV  o^slmct)  is  the  act  of  the  peraoa ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  aa  the  cause  to  the 
eflbet;  the  distimetiom  rests  on  the  differomso;  those 
are  equally  bad  kigicians  who  make  a  dieU/meUem 
witltout  a  differsnesy  or  who  moke  do  distimsUon  where 
there  is  a  difference.  Boanetimes  dwCmcttMi  is  put  fbr 
the  ground  of  durCiiMtfm,  which  brings  it  oeaier  tai 
sense  to  dffferemce^  in  which  case  the  former  to  a  spe- 
cies of  the  laner:  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  distinction  b  always  external :  we  liava 
d^tToncsa  in  character,  and  distxntiiona  in  dress:  the 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  though  very 
considerable,  Is  otten  tost  sishtof  by  the  professocs  <k 
Christianity;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  er 
dt^trasttvn  ttwt  will  screen  a  man  ffom  the  cm 
sequencee  of  UDrepented  sins ; 

O  son  of  Tydeua.  cease!  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  dif 'reacs  of  the  gods  and  ifaae. 


*  When  I  was  cot  into  this  way  of  thhiktng.  I  present^ 
grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  Just  prepaf 
tng  to  write  a  letter  of  aiivice  to  a  member  of  parliap 
ment,  for  opening  the  fVeedoin  of  our  towns  and  trades 
for  taking  away  ail  manner  of  distineUona  between 
the  natives  and  foreigners.'— Stbblb. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  (v.  To  differ,  vary)  Is  opposed  to  siml 
lltude;  there  Is  uo  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike:  di«(tiietike«s  (v.  To  nttstmU)  Is  opposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  diatiMcOon  where  them 
Is  only  one  and  the  same  being :  aeporaUon  \n  opposed 
to  unity ;  there  can  be  no  separoiim  between  ubjecis 
that  coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  and 
not  dietiiict,  or  disttact  and  not  different :  differemt  to 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
diatinct  Is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as  thqr 
appear  either  to  tlie  eye  or  the  mind:  when  two  or 
more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  they  are  not  diatinct;  but  whatever  to  seen  aa 
two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  Itself,  to  disitncL 
although  it  may  not  be  different :  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  d^erent  which  run  in  difereiit  cfirectknia,  but 
they  may  not  be  diettact  when  seen  on  a  map:  on  ttie 
other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  diaUnet  when 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the  same 
direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  be 
different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitudes  may,  in 
certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  diatHM ;  two  hooks  on  the  aamn 
subject,  and  by  tlie  same  author,  but  not  wrluen  in 
continuation  of  each  other,  are  diatinct  books,  but  not 
different; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  d^'reat  to  my  fote.— Deydbm. 

What  to  aqforaiU  must  In  Its  nature  be  general^ 
distinct;  but  everything  to  not  semarate  which  to 
dislinet:  when  houses  are  s^mnu  limy  are  obvkmsly 
distinct;  hut  they  may  Aequenlly  be  disftnet  when 
they  are  not  positively  separaied :  the  distinct  to  mark* 
ed  out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines  Ha 
beginning  and  ito  end ;  the  sovaraU  to  that  whkh  to 
Ml  Apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  dwttiMt  to  a  term 
used  only  in  determining  tlie  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects;  the  smoraCe  only  In  regard  to  their  proximity 
or  to  distance  rrom  each  other;  we  speak  of  having  a 
dJstiiMt  household,  bnt  of  living  In  aeaorole  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one*s  subject  faito  diatinU  heads 
or  of  making  things  Into  aepnrnic  parcels:  the  bodv 
ami  soul  am  dt^erent,  Imsmuch'  as  they  have  d(f 
feremt  properties  ,  they  am  distfnet  Inasmuch  as  thM 
have  marks  by  which  tbey  may  be  dwU'ngwsAed,  suaT 
at  death  they  will  ba  asvarots; 
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Bk  MipVolt  tioopi  tot  tvtry  teadar  can, 
Baeb  fltfmgtheii  cash,  aiid  all  aDOourage  all 
—    icliieror      •■       -  ■ 


aoMiar  of  tbe  iiiua'roas  band, 
Or  bravaly  fifbta  or  Ul  obeys  oonunand. 
Wbon  tliiia  4m«hic<  they  war,  aooa  ahall  be  1 

Pon. 


DITFSRENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVEBS,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

An  theae  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
C«.  TV  diftr.  varf) :  bat  liferent  la  the  most  Indcli- 
■lie  of  ut  these  lenns,  as  iti  office  Is  rather  to  define 
«fae  quality  than  the  number,  and  Is  equally  applicable 
to  ftw  and  many ;  it  Is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
olber  terms  are  employea  positively  to  express  many. 
SettermL,  (Una  to  ggver.  signilles  split  or  made  into 
BBany;  they  mav  be  either  d^traU  or  alike:  there 
ma^  be  several  dt  Arent  thinn,  or  eeveral  things  alike ; 
but  there  cannot  be  eeveral  oivers  things,  for  tue  word 
di»ere  signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundrf^  from 
meuuder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.  Fa- 
rieuM  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
Heermty  than  all  Uie  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  aOfects  d^ereni  persons  differ- 
mtiff :  an  individual  may  be  aflected  $everel  times  In 
the  aame  way ;  or  nartieular  persons  may  be  affected 
St  ewmdrg  times  and  In  divert  manneis ;  Uie  ways  in 
which  men  are  aflected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit 
of  enumeration :  it  is  not  so  much  to  imderstand  dif- 
ferent  languages  as  to  understand  several  differemi 
nnguages ;  *  It  Is  aaConlshinK  to  consider  the  different 
diepeee  of  care  that  descend  firom  the  parent  to  the 
jouns,  so  (kr  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  piisierity.*--AomsO]i.  *  The  bishop  hassctsral  conns 
■Oder  him,  and  may  visit  at  pieasore  every  pan  of  bis 
dtoeesB.'— Blacxstons.  Divers  modes  have  been 
I  and  tried  for  the  good  edncaUon  of  vouth, 


hot  most  of  too  tlteoretical  a  nature  to  admit  or  being 
rethiced  successfully  to  practi:e;  'In  the  (Vame  and 
cooatitutimi  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 


tanks  and  degrees.* — Klackstonk.'  An  Incorrect 
writer  omits  Mcndiy  artictos  that  belong  to  a  state- 
■ent; 


Fat  olives  of  aemdrf  sorts  appear, 
Of  4      •      " " 


I  berries  bear. 
DaniBM. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  Is  Introdueed 
feMo  ikmilles  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
■oiioe  the  Infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
■wney  which  are  held  out  to  Ihe  young  and  the 
thooghiless;  *  As  land  to  Improved  Inr  sowing  it  with 
•antsM  seeds,  sn  to  the  mind  by  exereislng  It  with  dif- 
fbrant  studies.*— Hbuioth  {Letters  of  PUnf), 

DIFFERENT,  UNUKS. 
Difflsremt  is  posifiv^  vnUks  la  negative :  we  look  at 
what  Is  d(ffere»t,  and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that 
wbMi  la  mMlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing  Is  said 
to  be  diF«rsa<  fVom  every  other  thing,  or  tmUke  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obvlooaly  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
*  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  In  the  man  who 
is  grown  md  In  knowledge  and  wisdom  (W>m  that  of 
Um  who  is  grown  old  In  Ignorance  and  fblly.*~Ao- 


How  ikr  rnnlike  those  cbleft  of  race  divine. 
Bow  vast  the  dilTcenee  of  their  deeds  and  mtn<. 

Pops. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 


OUntrc,  in  French  changer^  is  probably  derived  from 
be  middle  Latin  eanMo  to  exchange^  slcnlfyinf  to 
take  one  thing  for  another ;  alter^  ttom  Uie  Latin  aUer 


another,  signifiea  to  make  a  thing  otherwise ;  varff,  in 
Xjarin  verts  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probabili^ 
from  varuM  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  deslroya  uni- 
Ibrmity  of  appearance  In  any  surfbce. 

We  ekauge  a  thing  by  nutting  another  In  Its  place ; 
Ire  alter  a  thing  by  making  It  different  ftom  what  It 
was  before;  we  varm  It  by  alc«rtm«' It  In  difierent 
iMimeta  and  at  dtllerent  times,  we  ektmge  onr 
dailiea  whenever  we  put  on  othcn:  the  taitor  alters 


ekNbea whioh  arc  foond  not  to  fit;  and  he vaHss  iha 
fhshton  of  making  them  whenever  be  makes  new.  A 
man  ekangee  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
hta  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir^ 
cuinstancea ;  *  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are 
nneasy  withoat  knowing  the canae is cAeiys of  pbioe' 

—JOHMSOH. 

AU  things  are  but  altei'd,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  fltaa; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossessed. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  cr  beast 
DarBBic. 
*  In  eveiy  work  of  the  imarinatioo,  the  dispositton  of 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
tions, may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.*— JonnsoN. 

A  thiug  to  eUnged  without  altering  its  kind :  it  to 
altered  wiihout  destroying  its  identity ;  and  It  to  varied 
without  destroying  the  simllaritv.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habiutkin ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  house;  we 
varf  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  It 
may  strongly  resemble  the  noanner  in  which  it  baa 
boen  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 
Cka$tge  (e.  To  ckange^  alter)  to  both  tn  vieiseitam 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  apeeies.  Every 
variatisn  or  vidssitmde  to  a  dUmge^  but  every  ehanga 
to  not  a  variation  or  ntewsititds ;  vicissitude,  in  French 
vieissituds^  Latin  vuissitudot  tram  vieissim  by  turns, 
signifisa  ehanglng  alternately. 

Ckange  consists  sinifily  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same : 
variation  consists  in  being  dififerent  at  different  tiroes; 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  rednrotaliy  difibrent 
AU  ereated  thin^i  are  llabte  to  ekange ; 
vay,  all  things  become  new:  the 


and  the  a 

old  things  pass  away,  all  i 

humours  of  men,  like  the  elenieiiia,  are  exposed  to 

perpetual  earMttans ;  human  alBdrs,  like  the  aeasooa, 

ate  subject  to  frequent  vieissitndee. 

Changes  in  governments  or  fainiHes  are  seldom  at' 
tended  with  any  good  effect ;  '  How  strantelv  ate  the 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  condi* 
tion.'— Blaik.  Fariatisns  in  the  state  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  theruiometer ; 
'  One  of  the  companv  afllrmed  to  us  he  had  actually 
enckMsd  the  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's  heart,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  wenther-glasa ; 
but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  tlie  vari»- 
tious  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualitiea 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  It  stood.' 
— AoMsoM.  Fidssitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  lo  an  unusual 
stale  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter  they  are  carried 
beyond  themselves ; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateftal  vidssituds,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

FariatioH  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  Th  ckange) ; 
vairietf  denotes  the  quality  of  vnryjnfi  <*''  tbe  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  In 
the  heavens ;  the  phHoeopher  observes  the  variatione 
in  the  climate  (Vom  year  to  year ;  '  The  Idea  of  varia- 
tion (as  a  constituent  iu  beauty),  without  Rliendini  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  vartoCisif,  has  ird  Mr. 
Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figuren  as  beaiiiiful.*— 
BuBBB.  Vartetf  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  Ihe  young  aitd  the  fickle:  there  to  an  In- 
flnhe  variHf  In  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate;  '  As  lo  the  enkmre  usually  found  in  bean- 
ttfbl  bodies,  it  may  be  dHBcnlt  to  ascertain  them,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  to  an  Inflnita 
ear»ef}r.*-^0BKB. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 
tndlstinet  to  negative;  It  marks  simply  the  want  af 
distinetness  ;  eemfused  to  positive;  it  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  indis- 
tinet  without  being  eon/used ;  but  It  cannot  be  con- 
fused without  being  indistinct :  two  things  may  be  m- 
dtsCtaci,  or  not  easily  disttngutohed  from  each  oiheri 
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btti  iDUiy  thlngtf  or  parts  of  the  fame  thinga,  are  e^m- 
fus0d:  two  lettera  in  a  word  may  be  indutinct;  but 
the  whole  wriiingi  or  many  words  are  cvmfuMtd; 
■ouiids  aie  induttnct  which  reach  our  ears  only  in 
part ;  but  they  are  c«nf%ud  If  they  come  in  great 
nunibftrs  and  out  of  all  order.  We  see  objects  indit- 
tinetlff  when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by  which 
they  would  be  distinguished  from  ail  objects ;  *  When 
a  volume  of  travels  is  opened,  nothing  is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind 
tliem.*— Johnson.  We  see  an  oi^eet  fnfuMadl§  when 
every  part  is  so  blended  with  the  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distinguished ;  *■  He  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  eonfkted  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.*— Johnson.  By  means  of 
great  distance  objects  become  indistiuet;  (roin  a  de- 
ftct  in  sight  objects  become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLBND,  CONFOUND. 
Mix  is  in  German  mi#cA«n,  Latin  wtsMo,  Greek 

^r^yw,  Hebrew  ^YO »  «>«/<<*  in  Greek  utyv^i  is  but 
a  variation  of  mix ;  blend^  in  German  blenden  to  daa. 
ale,  comes  from  kUnd^  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way;  e^nfotrndy  (v.  Gni- 
/0mtd). 

Mix  \»  here  a  general  and  indeflnlte  tenn,  signifying 
simply  10  put  together :  but  we  may  mis  two  or  severd 


j  we  minfU  several  objects :  things  are  mixtd 
so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but  they  may  be  mingUd 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction :  liquids  mi*  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  mix  In  a  crowd  ao  as  to  be 
kMt; 

Can  ImagtmitkMi  bnast, 

Amid  Its  gay  creation,  hues  like  beia, 

Or  can  It  aus  them  with  that  matchless  akill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other  f— Thomson. 

Things  are  mingUd  together  of  dilferent  sixes  If  they 

lie  lu  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  stiU  be  dlathi- 

guWied; 

Then  as  I  pass*d  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingung  notes  came  soflen'd  from  below. 
Goumhith. 
1\»  Uen4  is  only  partially  to  laix,  as  colours  bUnd 
which  f^ll  Into  each  other :  to  confound  is  to  mix  \a  a 
wning  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  entfowndtd  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  Joined. 

To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  tmtf^und  are 
mental  niierations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects:  thus,  events  and  clrcumstaneas  are 
bUnd0d  together  In  a  narrative ; 
But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  surs  unite,  and  lu  one  flite 
Their  hearta,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Thomson. 
The  Ideas  of  the  Ignorant  are  confounded  in  most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  attempt  to  think  for 
themselves; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  grudgM  thee,  Cssar,  to  the  world  below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  confound. 

BaTDsa. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  Is  the  thing  mixed  {v.  To  mi») ;  ntedlef, 
Horn  meddle  or  middle^  signiAes  what  comes  between 
another;  wueeellanM,  In  Latin  «isc«U«ii««s,  from 
mieceo  to  rnts,  sifrnifiea  also  a  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mixed  will  form  a  mixture ;  a  madleu  la  a  auxlars  of 
thinga  not  lit  to  be  mixed  :  and  a  iiiM«eU«ii|r  is  a  misr 
ture  of  many  diffisrent  things.  Floor,  water,  and  aggs 
may  form  a  mixture^  In  the  proper  sense ;  but  irto 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spfces,-  It  would  form  a 
medtefi  '  In  greot  villanies,  there  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoiki  the  whole  project  of 
the  knave.'    " 


More  oft  In  fools*  and  madmen's  hands  than  sagea, 
She  seean  a  medUf  of  all  ages.— Bwirr. 
MiictUunf  fa  a  speeica  of  minora  applicahle  only  to 


Intellectual  saljeets:  the  udeteHmemt  Is  oppoaad  H 
timt  which  is  svetematlcally  arranged :  easayaarearis" 
ceUaaeeiitf  in  distinction  from  works  on  one  particalar 
subleet ;  '  A  writer,  whose  design  Is  so  oomprefaemiv* 
and  miseeUaneoue  as  that  of  an  esaayist,  may  aceoaa- 
modate  himself  with  a  topicfc  from  every  aeene  of  IUb.* 

-JOHNSON. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Prowrieeuouey  In  Latin  presMseaaSjftom  ^rumisem 
or  pro  and  mieeeo  to  mingle,  algnilles  thoroughly  mfai- 
gled ;  indiecriminoUy  from  the  Latin  ta  privative  mai 
diserimen  a  difference,  significa  without  any  dlfft* reooe. 

Fromieeuout  u  applied  to  any  number  of  diffefsac 
objects  mixed  together; 

Victon  and  vanquisb'd  Join^fMitsciiMw  cries 

Pom. 
/adtfcn'siiaatc  is  only  applied  to  the  action  In  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objecu :  a  multi- 
tude is  termed  jrromucuou*»  as  characterising  the 
thing ;  the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  different  purposes,  la 
termpd  indiecriminate^  as  characterizing  the  peraon : 
tilings  become  promieeuoue  by  the  want  of  design  iv 
anyone;  they  are  indiscriminaU  by  the  fhult  of  any 
one :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  pro- 
«MciMM/ir  situated  In  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  it  is  folly 
to  level  any  charge  indieerimintudif  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  profession ;  '  From  this 
indiocriminale  distribution  of  misery,  moralists  have 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  argumenti 
for  a  Aiture  state.'— Johnson. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATE, 

INTEMPERATE. 
IrreguUry  that  b  literally  not  reguUr^  marks  mtttW 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality;  ditorderlp,  that  la 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  may  be  ao  fVon 
the  nature  of  the  thing;  what  Is  disorderlf  Is  rendered 
so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Thinga  are  planted 
irregularlu  for  want  of  design :  the  best  troops  are 
apt  to  be  aieorderly  in  a  long  march.  Irregular  and 
dieorderlif  arc  taki^n  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense;  inordinoUf  which  signifies  alao  put  out  of 
order.  Is  employinl  only  in  the  moral  sense.  What  Is 
irregulanJ^  contrary  to  the  rule  that  Is  esubltahed,  or 
oucht  Uibe;  what  is  dioorderlf  is  contrary  to  tba 
oracr  tliat  lua  existed  ;  what  Is  inordi$tale  Is  oontiwy 
to  the  order  that  is  prescribed ;  what  Is  intemperuu  ia 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  he  en- 
couraged. Our  habiis  are  irregular  which  are  not 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  aocielv ;  *  In  yootli 
there  Is  a  certain  irregularitf  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoming.* — Mblmoth  (Lettert  of  Plinff), 
Our  practices  will  be  dieorderlf  when  we  follow  um 
blind  impulse  of  passion ;  •  The  minds  of  bad  men  ara 
dieorderlf.*— BhAitL.  Our  dcsirea  will  be  inordinmU 
when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason  guided 
by  religion ;  ^Inordinate  passions  are  the  great  dts> 
turbers  of  llfe.*~-BLAiE.  Our  tndulgencies  will  be  m* 
temperaU  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  appetltea ; 
'  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  hia  money, 
the  intamperale  man  to  abandon  his  revels,  and  I  dare 
undertake  all  their  glanMIke  ol^tibns  shall  vanlsb.* 
—Sooth.  Young  people  are  apt  lu  contract  irregultr 
habits  if  not  placed  under  the  care  of  discreet  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulatkma 
of  domestick  life :  children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come dieorderlpi  If  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
master :  It  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
sutions  to  have  inordinate  desim,  which  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemperau  conduct 
of  any  kind. 

SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 
Sequel  is  a  species  of  cloee;  It  Is  that  whicli  folfowa 
by  way  of  termination ;  bul  the  cloee  is  simply  that 
which  cloeee,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There  can- 
not be  a  oequ/ri  without  a  doee^  but  there  roav  ha  a 
eloee  without  a  sequeL  A  story  may  have  either  • 
eequel  or  a  eieee;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  tha 
beginnlna  so  as  to  follow,  It  Is  a  eeqmel;  If  the  f 
ning  and  end  are  nnlntemiplad,  it  fai  simply  a 
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WlMD  ft  worit  li  iRiMWwd  In  dtollMt  p«rtB»  thow 
whkb  follow  at  the  eoi  may  be  termed  the  tefuel :  if 
ll  ftppeam  all  at  once,  the  coacluding  pagee  are  the 
The  fame  diatinctk>D  between  theaewordi  la 


pNaerved  In  their  flgurailve  applieatlon ; 
ir  black  acandal  or  foul-fae'd  reproach 
Atieod  the  »§fu»l  of  your  impoutkni. 
Your  maer  eoioreemeDt  ahall  acquittanee  me. 

SHAXanARB. 

Speedy  deatii. 
The  €Um  of  an  my  miiieriea,  and  the  balm. 

UUTOS. 

TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 
To  bring  any  tMng  to  ita  lait  point  ia  the  eommon 
Man  In  the  iifnillcaikNi  of  ' 


To  tnd  la  the  aimple  action  of  putting  an  end  to, 
witboatany  collaieral  idea ;  It  ia  therefore  the  generick 
larm.  To  Uom  to  to  nd  gradually,  or  by  ahutting  in, 
hence  we  apeak  of  cUsing  the  rear,  or  of  a  acene 
tUnrng: 

Orevtea,  Acamaa,  in  ftont  apoear, 
And  (Enomaua  and  Thoon  doM  the  rear.— Pan. 
Td  UrminaU  ia  to  fad  In  a  apeclflek  manner,  hence 
we  apeak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  Urmi- 
umimg;  *  Aa  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  theaa 
iMda  icnmiMled,  I  Joined  myteif  with  the  aaaemUy 
tlwt  were  In  the  flower  and  vlgoar  of  their  age,  and 
called   themaelTea  the   band  of  tovera.*— Anmaoif. 
They  preaerra  thia  dlatinction  In  the  moral  application. 
There  are  peraoua  even  in  civilised  countriei  ao  Igno- 
cant  aa,  like  the  brutea,  to  tnd  their  Uvea  as  they  b^n 
them,  without  one  rational  reflection ; 
Greeoa  hi  her  aingle  heroea  atrove  In  Tain, 
Now  hoaia  oppoae  thee,  and  tliou  ronat  be  alain : 
80  ahall  my  daya  in  one  sad  teuour  ran, 
And  md  with  aorrowa  aa  they  fint  begun.— Pon. 
The  Cliriatian  eb«ea  hia  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  Ida  bodily  powers ; 

One  frugal  aapper  did  our  studies  ciMS.— Dktdbm. 
A  penon  «ndt  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  md  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  aubjeet  of  contest ;  he  termhMUa  the  dispute 
Wf  entering  iMo  a  compromise ;  *  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  Ita  deaigna  and  cflicacy,  tsrauiMfs  on  thia  side 


END,  EXTREIflTT. 

Both  tbeae  woida  imply  the  laat  of  thoaa  parts  which 

coMUtuie  a  thing;  but  the  end  deaignatea  that  part 

MneraJly;  the  tsttrtmitf  marks  the  particular  point 

Tte  «3f  raarilf  ia  Arom  the  Latin  •xtremu*  the  very  last 


sad,  that  which  ia  outermoaL  Hence  the  «iid  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  exiremit 
of  that  which  ezienda  ftrthesi  Ironi  oa :  we  may  speal 


1  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  «ztreMite 
__  Jmi  which  ezienda  ftrthesi  Ironi  oa :  we  may  speak 
of  the  emdM  of  that  which  is  circular  In  ita  form,  or  of 
that  which  haa  no  apecifick  form; 
Now  with  fliD  foice  tlie  yielding  horn  be  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  areh,  and  Joins  the  doubling  sndr.— Pore. 
We  apeak  of  the  extremiUes  of  that  onlv  which  is 
aupposed  to  proiect  lengUiwiae;  'Our  female  pro- 
laeiore  were  all  the  laat  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
Improvement  of  their  petticoaia,  that  they  bad  not 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  eke;  but  having  at  length 
adBdendy  adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
10  torn  tlieir  thougfaU  upon  the  other  sxirsauXy.'— Ao 


The  cad  Is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the  eztremitf 
to  the  centre  or  point  ftom  whteh  we  reckon.  When 
a  aMn  ia  aaid  10  go  to  the  nd  of  a  Journey  or  to  the 
aad  of  the  world,  the  expteasion  is  in  both  cases  inde- 
tftUe  aad  general;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
satrsMtlats  of  the  earth  or  the  txtremUiet  of  a  king- 
dom, the  idea  of  reladve  distance  is  maniiiBsUy  im- 

ibe  end  of  a  path  may  poasibiy  have 


Ho  who  I 

attdlef 

te  the  L„ 

ao  widely  M  not  to  render  any  oompariaoo  neetffoL 


who  foaa  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  poasibiy  have 
I  fiuiBer  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  txtrmmitM. 
I  flgurative  appllcatfon  sad  and  exiremtv  difler 


EXTEEMITY,  EZTBEME. 
Matrmdtg  ia  wad  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
mm;  SJiftsmi  in  tlm  improper  aenae:  we  apeak  of 


the  extrtm»tf  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  eztremUf  of 
distress,  but  the  extrenu  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  ia  applicable  to  th^ 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men :  in  matten  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coining  to 
loen 


Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremiUes 
of  poverty,  and  often  fostcd  so  long  that  he  was  seixi-d 
wito  lUntness.'— JoBjfsoif.  It  is  the  characteriMit  k 
of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremest  cli.'.ttr 
the  extrems  of  Jov  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  '  1'lie 
two  extrewue  to  be  guarded  against  are  de8poti>ni. 
wliere  all  are  slavea,  and  anarchy,  wliere  all  would 
rule  and  none  obey.*— BiJkiE. 


CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

CtasSj  in  French  elss,  cornea  Anom  the  Latin  eUun* 
participle  of  eUuda  to  shut;  cM^acI,  in  Latin  com- 
•aeCaj,  participle  of  cempinge  to  fix  or  Johi,  sigiiiflea 
jointed  cloae  together. 

Proximity  ia  expreased  by  both  theae  terms ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latier  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  cloee  to  each  other,  but  a  body  ia 
eompvct  with  regard  to  itaeif. 

Contact  is  not  essentiai  to  constitute  eUuemee* ;  but  a 
perfect  adheaion  of  all  the  parte  of  a  body  la  essential 
to  produce  ceayaetusss.  Lines  are  eloee  to  each  other 
that  are  separMed  hot  by  a  small  space; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 

Their  shining  arma,  and  stand  in  eloee  array; 

Though  weak  tlieir  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  tlieir 
height. 

Compact  tbey  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  flght. 

Sir  Wa.  Jonas. 
Things  are  rolled  together  In  a  eempaet  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space ;  '  Without 
attraction  the  diasevered  particles  of  the  chaoe  could 
never  convene  into  such  great  ces^ocC  1 
planeta.*— BsaTLaT. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH, 
dssa  atgniflea  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
near  and  mgk  are   in  Saxon  near^  nsaft,  Geiman, 

CUee  is  more  definite  than  near ;  bouses  stand  cloee 
to  each  otlier  which  are  almost  Joined ;  men  stand 
eUee  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Tb*  unwearied  watch  their  llsfening  lenders  keep. 

And  coucbbig  e^««,  repel  Invading  sifiep.— Popk. 
Objects  are  near  which  are  within  sight ;  persona  are 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
AVer  and  nigk^  which  are  but  variatlona  of  each  other, 
in  etymok)gy,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  In  th^r 
uae ;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  they 
live  eleee  to  each  other  when  their  houses  are  ao* 
Joining; 

O  friend !  Ulymea*  shoots  invade  my  ear; 

IMattem'd  lie  seems,  and  no  aalstance  n«ar.— Pon. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 

And  nigk  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear.— Pope. 
Cloee  ia  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is  emptoyed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.    We  speak  of  eloee 
rankaorcisse  iinea;  but  not  near  ranlts  or  near  liaea 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

Sfroi'l,  which  is  otherwise  spelled  etroii'Ai,  ftom  tJia 
Latin  etrUtue  bound,  signifiee  bound  Ught,  that  is, 
brought  into  a  small  compam:  narrow,  which  ia  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term;  narrow  ia 
general :  etrottneee  la  an  artificial  mode  of  narrsw- 
«eee;  a  coat  is  etrait  which  is  made  to  compress  tho 
body  within  a  small  compam :  narrow  Is  either  tlie 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  as  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  etratt  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies;  that  which  Is  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  ia  called  a  etrait ; 
*  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  If  thev  have  miased  the 
chnreh;  but  then  they  are  more  afVaid  to  see  ber,  If 
tfa^  are  laced  aa  etrait  aa  they  can  poaaibiy  be  *  ~ 
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Law.  Wbalwer  it  boanded  by  lidw  diat  are  near 
each  other  ie  lutrrtw;  thin  a  piece  of  land  wfaoee  pro- 
oiiged  aideeare  at  a  amall  dliiance  fton  each  odier  ii 


NoMrrvwrrilb 
He  had  M  paa^— MiLfro«. 
The  same  dtainctloD  applies  to  theae  tenm  in  tbeir 
noral  um:  a  penoo  in  ttraitened  circumiUnces  ia 
kepi,  by  meam  of  hie  ciicumaiaiicei,  froiu  iacurriiig 
even  ueceMary  expeoaee;  a  peraon  wiio  ia  In  aorms 
circumaiaacea  ia  reprensnted  aa  hKv\a%  Iwt  a  amall  ex- 
teat  of  properly. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 
DisuaU  ia  employed  aa  an  adiuiiot  or  ocherwlae; 

/«r  IB  lued  only  as  an  adverb.    Vve  apeak  of  diaUiu 
. . ^  ^j 


obfecis,  or  objects  belng^ 
tUnffi  only  aa  batnc  fmr. 

DiHmL,  in  Lattii  4mUm»  oompooiided  of  M  and 
atana  aundinf  a^iuMler,  ia  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
icat ;  /er,  in  German  /«n»,  most  probably  flrom  f«/aA- 
ran,  participle  of /oArm,  in  Greek  irdpav  to  go,  aiciiitles 
|one  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  atatiunary  or  oUierwiae;  beiice  we  say  tliai  a 
thing  ia  duteni,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  tUea/or. 

DistipU,  ia  uaed  to  dealgitate  great  space ;  far  only 
that  whieb  ia  ordinary :  tlie  sun  U  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  ditUuA  from  the  earth ;  a  person  lives  uot 
very  far  otC,  or  a  person  is/sr  fVom  the  spot. 

DiMtaml  la  used  abaoluiery  to  express  an  interveotng 
qpace.  RtmaU^  in  Latin  rewistuti  participle  of  n- 
SMOM  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  Idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  pefson  is  ssM  to  live  in  a 
distamt  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  country. 

These  lenns  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  Acurative 
application;  when  we  apeak  of  a  remote  idea  it  dcsi<- 
nates  that  vrhleb  is  less  liable  lo  strike  tlie  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.  A  dietaiu  relationship  between  indivi- 
doala  is  never  abngether  lost  sight  of:  when  the  con- 
nexloii  between  ubjecis  ia  very  remote  it  easliy  eacapea 
obaervaiion ;  '  It  Is  a  pretty  aaying  of  Tlialea,  **  Faise- 
bood  ii*  just  as  far  dutamt  from  truth  as  the  cars  frmn 
the  eyea,"  by  which  tie  would  inthiiate  that  a  wise  man 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  tlie  reports  of  aciloDa 
which  he  has  not  seen.'— ^vbctator. 

O  might  a  parents  careful  wish  prevail, 

Fur,  far  fmm  Illun  should  thy  vcaaela  aail. 

And  ihou  from  caoipa  remote  the  danger  anun. 

Which  now,  alaa !  too  nearly  threata  my  aon. 

Pops. 

ttUORT,  BRIEF,   CONCISE,   8UCCIN0T, 
SUMMARY. 

SJiort^  In  French  eourt^  German  fatrx,  Latin  eurtus^ 
Greek  icvpr^  ;  brief  in  Latin  h-evie^  in  Greek  Ppaxi^: 
eoneiee^  in  Latin  coneiana^  aignlllea  cut  into  a  amall 
body ;  ewednety  in  Latin  ewcctncLna^  participle  of  euc- 
dngo^  sigiiiAes  brought  within  a  small  compass,  anm- 
moTWm  V,  Jlbridftmeattt 

Short  is  the  generMc^  the  reit  are  speciflek  teran: 
every  thing  which  admitH  of  dimensions  may  be  aikorC, 
aa  opfinaed  to  itie  long,  that  ia,  eiiiier  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  reat  are  apeciea  of  artificial  ahortneae^  or 
that  which  ia  the  work  of  art :  hence  it  ta  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  aft  s|iiritaal,  objects  may  be  termed  akert ; 
bat  the  briif^  eonetae^  aucdMet,  and  aasnnarir,  are  in- 
t4>ltoctual  or  spiritual  only.  We  may  terra  a  aliek,  a 
letter,  or  a  diacouiae,  akert ;  *  The  wideat  excuraiona 
of  the  mind  are  nuule  by  akort  fHghta  frequently  re- 
peated.'—JoHaaon.  We  apeak  of  bretitf  onlv  In  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech ;  *  Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  bretfiif  of  ezpresaion,  are  the  great  higredients  of 
that  reverence  tliat  Is  required  to  a  piooa  and  aeeepl- 
■Ue  prayer.'-^SooTB.  Cbneiaansta  and  ««e«taefiie«« 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  *  Aristotle  has  a  dry 
emtciaeneaa,  that  makes  one  fanagine  one  is  perusing  a 
table  of  oontenia.*— <}aAT. 

Let  all  your  prreepla  be  aaeciact  and  clear, 

That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

RoaooifVOM. 
Inmsiaiy  rsgaids  the  node  eltbsr  of  apeakinf  or 


The  brief  Is  opposed  to  the  proRx;  theesiieisraBA 
auecnut  to  the  diffuae;  the  #aflMar|rto  tbecirctm> 
atantial  or  ceremonloua.  It  la  a  matter  of  oompar»> 
lively  little  imporunoe  whether  a  man's  life  be  kMg  or 
akart;  but  it  deeply  ooncema  him  that  every  mnmaH 
be  well  spent.  BravUf  of  expresrioa  ought  lo  be  cob- 
*  bf  speakers,  even  wore  than  by  wriien ; 
« ta  of  peealiar  i  '  .     .     > 


Nor  snend  their  time  to  draw  their  reading. 
She  *d  have  a  smaaMry  proceadinf .— Swdt. 


■dvaaiaga  In  the  IbnaaOon  of 
rules  Ux  young  persons :  and  aueehutmaaa  is  a  reqni- 
slte  In  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  to 
digest :  a  aummarf  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  iha 
advaniage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  dlsadvanlaga 
of  IncorrettaesB,  and  often  of  li^nsttee. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

Ooae  is  to  raalM  done;  akmt  is  ia  Saion  iwKlany 
Dutch  aekuttent  Hebrew  OHO  to  "top  up- 

Cieae  ia  to  Mat,  ft-equeutly  aa  the  meana  to  the  end. 
To  eioae  aignlflea  ainiply  to  put  together;  to  akmt  ak 
njfles  to  put  together  so  eteae  that  no  opening  is  left. 
The  eyes  are «*«!  by  e<Mtiijrthe  eyelids;  the  mouth' 
is  akut  by  eloanig  tlte  lips.  The  idea  of  btinginf  near 
orjolnhv  Is  prominent  In  the  signMeatlon  of  class: 
that  of  fasisning  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  woi« 
akmL  By  the  Agure  of  metonymy,  eloae  may  be  oftfli 
substituted  for  akut;  ss  we  may  apeak  of  cioaf^gih^ 
eyes  or  the  mouth ;  eleainr  a  book  or  a  door  in  Iha 
aense  of  aktting,  particularly  In  poetry ; 

Boon  shsll  the  sire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 

Ooae  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  the*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  sometimaa  on 
akut  where  eloae  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  piciur'd  life :  paaa  some  few  years 

Thy  fiowering  aprlnp,  thy  aummer'a  ardent  atrangthi 

Thy  sober  autumn  tadhig  Into  age. 

And  palu  conluding  winter  ccmiea  at  laal, 

And  akata  the  acene.— Thomson. 
In  ordinary  diaeourae,  however,  these  words  are  veiy 
distinct. 

Many  thinp  are  elaaed  which  are  not  to  be  akt^  and 
are  Mai  wtaidi  cannot  be  cloeed.  Nothing  can  be 
eioaed  but  what  consists  of  mure  than  one  part;  no- 
thing can  be  akut  but  wAat  has  or  ia  euppnaed  to  have 
a  cavity.  A  wound  ia  cUaed,  liut  cannot  he  akut ;  a 
window  or  a  box  ia  sAat,  bat  not  eUaed. 

When  b(Hh  are  applied  tn  hollow  budiea,  eioae  nth 
plies  a  ampplng  up  of  the  whole,  akmt  an  oeeaskmal 
atoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  is  eloeed  remainr 
eioaed;  what  is  akmt  mav  be  opened.  A  hole  la  • 
road,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  iscisead;  agale^ 
a  wliidow,  or  a  door,  is  akmt. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  ehae  signifies  literally  to  mafceckise,  or  bring  aa 
near  together  as  tbef  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  ^nt  wliere  they  ought  lo 
end;  Utjuiiak^  trom  the  Laim^xM  an  end,  and  caw 
clude^  from  eon  and  elude  or  clumdo  to  shut,  have  the 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  elaae. 

To  elaae  U  to  brina  to  an  end;  to  Jiniak  is  to  make 
an  end :  we  doae  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  iliinf 
more  to  do  with  It:  we/nuA  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  IL  We  eloae  an  account  witli  a  peraon 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  flirther  traneaciiona^ 
vrejbtiak  thebusineaa  which  we  have  begun. 

It  ia  sometimes  necesaary  to  eloae  without  jlm'«IAqb 
but  we  cannot  iniak  without  eloahtf,  l*he  want  mr 
time  wilt  compel  a  person  to  eloae  his  letter  befbre  he 
has  JMaked  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  la  a  laudaUt 
deaire  in  every  one  to  wlah  to  eloae  hia  career  hi  llitt 
honourably,  and  toJhUak  whatever  he  undertakea  to 
the  aatlafhetlon  of  himaelf  and  othera. 

To  eanclmda  is  a  species  of  Juuakingy  that  Is  to  aaj, 
Jbdakhtg  In  a  certain  manner ;  we  alwaysjlnia  when 
we  Mttclade;  but  we  do  not  always  eonelmde  when  w« 
Jhtiak.  A  history  is  eioaed  at  a  certain  reign;  it 
Is  ftnidud  when  brought  to  the  period  propoeed;  ir 
la  eemdmiMd  with    a  reeapltulaiion  of  the  leadinc 


Ctofi  and  fbniak  are  emntoyed  generally,  and  la  tfaa 
onUnaiy  transactions  of  Hie;  the  Ibnner  hi  apaafclBg 
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J  mtmom.  perlodf,  he,  the  laitar  witli  regard 
to  occuntioos  bihI  purvuUe ;  cwclmntm  ie  used  parti- 
colarly  in  eiNiakingur  moral  and  InleUectual  operatloiw. 
A  reign,  an  enienaiauient,  an  age,ayear,may  bave  Itt 
al0M ;  a  drawing,  an  dierclfe,  a  piece  of  worli,inay  be 
JbuMksd;  a  diacouree,  a  story,  an  aAir,  a  oegoilaiion 
may  be  e^ndmdcd,  Tbe  eU*e  o€  Alfied'a  reign  wai 
■lore  peaceful  than  tbe  commencement:  Uioee  wbo 
•le  carelUI  as  to  wbal  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
Jtmitk  what  tbey  have  begun:  some  preacliere seldom 
awaken  attention  in  tlieir  hearers  until  they  come  to 
the  ceacteMMi  of  their  diseourse ; 

DestmetloB  hangs  oa  every  word  we  speak. 

On  every  thougln,  till  the  cmtelmdimg  stroke 

aeaali,  and  cImss  c      "    * 


*The  great  work  of  wMch  Justinian  has  the  credit^ 
although  It  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  Juris- 

dence,  was  Jbtukedf  we  are  told,  in  throe  years.'— 

L  Wa.  Joaas. 


OOMPLETEi  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

GM^Isfs,  in  Preneb  eesiplct,  Latin  emmpietu»,  par- 
tieipte  of  emmptem  lo  flU  up,  slgi^fies  the  quality  of 
betag  filled,  or  having  all  that  la  necessary ;  ferftcl^  in 
Latin  ^cr/setw,  oaniciple  of  perJUic  to  perfoFnt  or  do 
thoroughly,  signtdcs  tbe  state  of  being  done  thoroughly ; 
Jtm»k«4  marks  the  state  of  bstng  jfouAed  (v.  7W  c£m«). 

Thtt  b  ttmfUu  which  lias  no  dedcieney:  that  is 
f*rf9U  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  thath 
jtemM  which  haa  no  omisrien  In  it. 

That  to  which  any  ihhig  can  be  added  to  iaM»m- 
pUU;  when  it  can  be  Improved  it  is  imper/eet ;  when 
■wre  labour  ought  to  be  boMowed  upon  it  it  to  «»■ 


A  thing  to  «Mi«/«l«  in  alt  its  parts;  *With 
OS  the  readhig  of  the  Scripture  to  a  part  of  our  church 
Bluiiy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
10  God,  and  not  an  exercise  lo  spend  the  time,  when 
OM  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  Ilie  assembly  of 
them  tJiat  shaU  afterward  w«»n»li)p  him  be  eompUt*.* 
— HiMMiaa.  A  thing  to  ptrftet  as  to  the  beauty  and 
dasign  of  the  construction;  *It  has  been  obeerved  of 
•bUdren,  that  they  aro  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
■ooaee  ptrf^et  sounds,  because  ^«r/ec(  sounds  are  not 
pMMiOttnced  to  them.'— HAWKKSwoaTH.  We  count 
thoae  things  ^«r/0el  which  want  nothing  requtolie  tor 
tbe  end,  whereto  they  are  Instituted.*— Heoaaa.  A 
thing  to  Jbuskei  as  it  comes  fVnm  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  hto  intention.  A  set  of  books 
to  not  €9mfUU  when  a  volume  to  wanting:  there  to 
•oUring  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which  to  the  work 
of  man :  but  the  term  to  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  verfectUn :  a  Jhtitked 
peHbrmanee  evinces  care  and  diligKiice  «hi  tlie  part  of 
the  worlcmaa ;  *  I  would  make  what  beam  your  name 
aa  JhtitkM  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be;  that  to  more 
Jkitked  than  the  resL*— Pora.  A  taste  to  said  t»  be 
pnfeet  to  denote  its  intrfawick  excellence,  but  it  is  said 
10  be  Jhritkul  lo  denote  its  acquired  excellence :  •  It  to 
r  for  a  man  who  would  form  lo  himself  a 
of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  In  the 
best  criiicks,  ancient  and  modern.'— Au- 

A  thh*  may  be  campieU  or  JbtUked  without  being 
ftrfaet;  and  It  mav  be  p«f/«ei  without  being  either 
eesiplsfe  or  ptiaktd.  A  sound  to  said  to  be  perfeel^ 
hut  not  cMi^ls  or  finiahed.  The  works  of  the  ao- 
cieats  are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  fo- 
esHjilsfs,  and  some  probably  m^^bntktd ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  are  perfeu  in  their  way :  the  works  of  the 
■Mderw  are  my^etmpUu  and  Jbatked;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
Tbe  lerra  emapUu  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
psod  sense;  a  etmpleu  kaaye  Impltos  one  who  to 
WBCfl  Itt  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  better  goard  against  a  cheat, 

Than  ha  who  to  a  knate  ses^plstou— Lswia. 


TO  oomitsrB,  finhh,  tesminatb. 

Onnplefs  to  to  make  eomplete ;  JMtk  and  tcrsi^ 
■Oft  havn  bean  aiplafaMd  In  the  preeeoing  article 
*9  TVsndl. 


We  ttmnUu/*  what  la  undertaken  by  oontlmiing  to 
labour  at  it ;  we  /mM  what  to  beiutt  in  a  sUic  of 
forwardnew  by  puiUiig  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  (srsit- 
naU  what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characterlstick  idea  of  computing  to  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  its  final  perkNl ;  tbatof /■»«* 
ra/,  the  arrival  at  that  period ;  and  tliat  of  Isrott- 
nattn^,  the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

CompUUng  has  |m>perly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  Intellectual ;  we 
deaira  a  thing  to  be  completed  (Vom  a  curiosiiy  to  sea 
it  in  Its  entire  sute ;  *It  to  perhapa  kindly  provided  by 
nature,  thjit  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  Urd  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  to 
abto  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  shookl  be  preserved  in 
the  human  kind  between  Judgement  and  courage.*- 
JoHNson.  To  ^iii«4  to  employed  for  paftsing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  thing  Jbueked  from  an  anxtety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  ete,  or  a  dialifce  to  tbe  tbitig  in 
whkh  we  aro  engaged ;  *  Ttie  anifioer,  for  the  mann- 
facture  which  hejbuskee  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum ;  but  the  wit  fiequently  gains  no  advantage  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  mai 
— UAWKSswoaiB.  Terwunoting  respects 
diflbraoccs,  and  disputes.  Light  mindi 
many  things  without  compietimg  any.  Children  and 
unsteady  peopte  set  about  many  things  witlioui  jlnts4- 
ing  any.  Lltlgitiua  people  tsrmcaals  one  dispute  only 
to  commence  another. 

CONSVBUf  ATION,  COMPLETION. 

GnMvsMMiTsm  Latin  comoumMmtiOj  compounded 
of  con  and  «iimaia  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole— the  putting  a  final  period  to 
any  mncera ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  the  state  of  being  completed  («.  TV 
complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  to  comprohended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  diflbr  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  esasiMiaialsd ;  plans  are  computed  : 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all 
plans  will  be  the  coneummation  of  all  our  wishes. 


ny  months.* 
discussionsi 


thus  expose  oorsclvee  to  grievous  disappointmentt : 
the  cea««snNe<i«n  of  the  nuptial  oetetnony  to  not 
always  the  conenmmotion  of  hopes  and  joys :  It  to  fVe- 
quently  the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappointment ; 
'  It  to  not  to  be  doubted  btit  It  was  a  consunt  praetion 
of  all  that  to  pmiseworthy,  which  made  her  capabla 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  tlie  dissolution  but  the 
cenemmmtion  of  lile.*— flTasM.  We  oAen  sacrlflee 
mudi  to  the  compUtion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after- 
ward find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  It  the  utmost  e0m;»/«(io»  of  au  HI  character*  to 
bear  a  niaJevnIence  to  the  best  of  men.'— Pops. 

As  epithets,  eonenmrntOe  to  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  eomplete  either  la  a  good  or  bad  sense 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fonto  are  not  un- 
frequently  eonenmmaU  knsves :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  plsoe  for  witnessing  a  fkrce ;  human  Illb  aflbrds 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  thoee  as  eompleU  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  electtons,  where  eewmmmau  folly 
and  eoneumnaU  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  tuna. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  to  tbe  Engltoh,  maters  the  Latin  vrord ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
Improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  Improper  apirfiea- 
tion.  The  idea  of  completkm  in  growth  to  simply 
designated  by  the  former  term ;  the  Idea  of  moral  per- 
fbction,  as  fkr  at  least  aa  it  is  attahiable,  to  marked  1^ 
the  latter :  flult  Is  Hpe  when  it  requires  no  more  sus- 
tenance fVom  the  parent  stoek ;  a  lodgement  to  stature 
which  requires  no  more  thne  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exerdae :  in  the  same  manner  a 
project  may  be  saM  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo* 
pterqie  for  revolt; 

So  to  hto  erowne,  she  him  resior'd  iMiaJne, 
la  whteh  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deatn  by  eld 


On  the  eontrary,  reflectfcm  may  be  aald  to  he  eiacnra 
to  whteh  suflletoney  of  Ume  haa  been  glran,  and  agi 

•  Vide  Otaaid;  H  AdMfer,  finir,  I 
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Biay  ha  mM  to  be  muUnre  which  hw  utained  the 
liiglie«  pilch  or  I  erfecUon ; 

Tb*  Athenian  Mgty  revoiTlng  In  hia  mind 
Thia  weakncM,  bliiidneai,  madiieaa  ot  mankind, 
For«tuid  Uiat  in  maturtr  daya,  though  late, 
When  lime  should  ripen  the  decreea  of  fate, 
Borne  god  would  light  ua.--JBMTin. 
Bxpemu*  ia  however  not  alwaya  a  good  qualily ;  bat 
malMriiy  is  always  a  porfecUon :  the  r^«ii«««  of  some 
fruit  diiiiiuishes  the  excellence  of  iia  flavour ;  there 
are  aoiiie  fruita  which  have  no  flavour  until  they  come 
10  maimrUf. 

»  WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
^  INTEGRAL. 

WhoU  eiclodea  aubtractiW ;  nttrt  ezdudea  divl- 
^n;  eonpieteexcludca deficiency:  a wA«(e orange  haa 
bad  nothing  taken  ftom  it;  an  <»tir«  orange  ia  not  yet 
eut;  and  a  ampUU  orange  la  grown  to  tta  full  alze. 
It  ia  ponible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to  he  wk^U  and  not 
tntirt;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  eompleu:  an 
orange  cut  into  parta  li  whaU  while  all  the  parts  re- 
main togetlier,  but  h  is  not  mUitv.  Hence  we  apeak 
cif  a  whole  house,  an  siUtrs  set,  and  a  eonpUU  book. 
A'be  wk0temcM  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
%ie*s  pleaaure;  the  c9wtpteUiu»9  depends  upon  cir- 
Amstances. 

T^tal  denotea  the  aggregate  of  the  parts ;  wkoU  the 
Junction  of  all  Uie  parts :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  In  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea  of 
tttent,  and  the  latter  mostiv  In  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  tstoi  destruction  or  the  whole 
eity,  or  of  some  particular  iMMises :  the  Cotoi  amount 
of  expenses;  the  whoU  expense  of  the  war.  WhoU 
and  toul  may  in  tills  manner  be  eraptoyed  to  denote 
things  as  well  aa  qualllies:  in  regard  to  material  sub- 
aiauces  whoUo  are  alwaya  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
which  Uiey  are  conipoaed ;  the  total  is  the  collected 
aum  of  Uw  parts:  and  the  imUgrol  la  the  aame  as  the 
nUgral  number.  ,      ^ 

Tlie  first  four  may  likewise  be  emptoyed  as  adverbs ; 
^t  whoUjf  ia  a  more  (bmiliar  term  than  totallf  in  ex- 
Vessing  the  idea  of  extent;  mttrelf  is  Uie  same  aa 
undividedly ;  c^mpUtelp'w  the  same  as  perfecUy,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  whoUjf  or  totallf  Ig- 
norant of  the  afflilr ;  we  are  ontirelf  at  the  disposal  or 
■ervice  of  another ;  we  are  e^mpUtolf  at  variance  ia 


AU  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
ol^acto  with  a  similar  diaUnction ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 

•  Thomson. 

•The  mtrre  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difiicult  a 

work,  that  ihey  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 

leas  diflicult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 

And  oft,  when  unobaerv'd. 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  eompUU,  their  habitation  grows. 

TUOMSOM. 

Nothing  under  a  totej  thorough  change  in  the  eon- 
Ttrt  will  suffice.*— South. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

On**  U  connected  with  the  word  great:  ftom  the 
*dea  of  size  which  enters  Into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  ts  derived  that  of  quanlitv:  to(«r,  from  the 
Latin  totu»t  signifies  literallv  the  whole.  The  grot* 
implies  that  (torn  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added : 
the  gros*  sum  includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be :  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gro**  that  which  does  not  immediately  belonc  to 
if  but  the  total  ts  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gros*  weight  In  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  is 
Included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
amount  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  opposltfcm  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
pibdividons;  when  employed  in  the  Improper  sense, 
they  preserve  the  nmedhrtUictlon-  thlngi  are  said  to 


be  taken  or  conaidefed  in  thefr»M,lfaat  ia,ln  tbetaqa 
and  Gompreheiislve  way,  one  with  another .  *  I  have 
more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  refleo- 
lions  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  coinroonwealtha 
iu  the  /TOM.'— AoDUon.  Tbilisi  are  aald  to  undetfo 
a  tetoTchange;  *  Nature  Is  either  oollccied  into  one 
toCs^  or  difiTustrd  and  distributed.*— Uacok. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,   EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 

ACHIEVE. 

Jteeomplitk,  In  French  aeeompUr,  Is  componnded  ol 

the  intensive  syllable  acwad  and  tompUr^  in  Latla 


tompUo  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  tlie  end ; 
ffect,  in  Latin  ^ectu*^  participle  of  <|kM,  eompovnd 
ed  of  </*  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  faao  to  makcL  slg 
niiies  to  make  up  until  noUiing  remains  to  be  done 


ed  of  </"  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facta  to 
niiies  to  make  up  until  noUiing  remains  u 
execute^  in  Latin  exeeatuo^  participle  ofextfuor^  c 
pounded  of  ex  and  eqnor  or  teqtur  to  foltow,  signifiea 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end ;  mekuve,  In 
French  achever^  from  cA^a  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
ss  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  aceemplieh  an  object,  efeet  a  pnrpose,  cxseafs 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.    Perwverance  la  r»> 

Jjuisite  for  aecompUehimg,  means  for  effeetingt  ahUldea 
or  exeevtivgf  and  spirit  for  achievimg.  Some  persooe 
are  alwaya  striving  to  attain  an  end  wlihoot  ever  ec- 
cesip<uAni^  what  they  propose ;  *  It  ts  the  Ant  rule  la 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  auch  as  he  would 
persuade  others  lo  be:  and  that  can  be  aeeomnKeked 
only  by  the  force  of  bis  life.*— Svrtrr.  It  Is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  scheme  to  effect;  *  Reason  conaklen  the  motive 
the  means,  and  tiie  end ;  and  hoooun  eourage  only 
when  it  Is  employed  to  ^oct  the  purpose  of  virtue.'— 
Hawkbswortb.    Those  who  are  readiest  in  formlnf 

{I'Ojects  are  not  alwaya  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
nto  exce«ti«n  ;  *  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appeUtes  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  Intellectnal 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minda  with  aehemes  which  we 
know  our  livra  must  fail  ia  attempting  to  sxcc«x«.*— 
JoHMsoR.  That  ardour  of  diaracter  which  impels  to 
the  achievement  of  arduous  undertakings  belonga  but 
to  very  few ;  '  It  Is  more  than  probable,  that  In  case 
our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  giorloua  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  wittidrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  ito  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Bhaster  would  be  as  intelUglbie  aa  the  Greek  Teate- 
ment.*— Bbrkblbt. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  leaal 
chance  of  accomplishing^  If  it  be  worth  the  labour; 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  afibrds  iis  no  prospect  of 
iffecting  what  we  wish ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  rxeeaits,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavonra 
In  liehalf  of  the  enslaved  Africana,  and  aAer  many 
years*  noble  struggle  at  length  aceompUahed  theff 
wishes  as  (br  as  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtaininf 
a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade ;  bat 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total  abolitkia 
of  this  nefarious  traffiek :  the  vices  of  individuals  aiil 
Interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  lawa  of  their 
country:  yet  this  triumph  of  humanity,  as  far  as  It  haa 
been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatneas  tlie  boldeat 
ocAisMsiciiUof  anilquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the  auar 
lilies  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  qualidca- 
tion  in  the  highest  degree.  Jtccomplithed  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind  ;  perfect  b  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artiflciait 
mental  and  corporeaL 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  langoages  and  tiM 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  conati' 
tutes  a  person  accampliahed  ;  *  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  ahouki  be  an  eccosi- 
pliehed  publick  orator  or  logician.*- Lockb.  The 
Mghest  possible  degree  of  skill  In  any  art  eoastltutea  a 
man  a  perfttt  artist ; 

•  VMe  Abbe  Girard :  »  Accompli,  parfoiL*' 
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Whhia  m  ken  ow  umy  Uei, 
Oar  mea,mfxep9rftet  in  Um  um  of  anng. 

BmAKMrmARM, 
Ao  aeeompUMkad  man  need*  no  moral  endowment  to 
cnUtle  Um  to  the  name;  'The  EnglUi  nadoointhe 
time  of  Shakspeaie  wae  yet  unigiUDg  to  emene  fttim 
barbortty ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  wii  an 
4ue»H^tukment  edU  valued  for  Its  rarity.'— Johrsor. 
A  perfea  man,  if  euch  a  one  there  could  be,  muit 
ae  firee  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue;  *A  man  endowed  with  great  »«r- 
teetionMy  without  good  breeding,  Is  like  one  who  has 
bit  pocket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
lile  ordinary  occasions.'— Stssls.  Aectmplitked  Is 
applied  onlv  to  perKMis ;  ftrftct  is  applicable  not  only 
ID  persons  but  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sioa  requires;  it  may  Illcewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
MUSS  to  magnify  any  unfavourable  quall^. 

QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHHISNT. 

The  amaUfiMtitm  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the 
mBe»mpU»kmmit  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  llrM  we  are 
enabled  to  make  ourselves  useftii;  by  the  second  we 
•re  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  folificatWM  of  a  man  who  has  an  ofllce  to 
perform  must  be  considered:  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasare  to  pursue  the  aecomfUtkmmU  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readlneas  with  one's  pen,  and  a  fecillty  at 
accounts,  are  necessary  fuMcaiumt  rtther  for  a 
school  or  a  counting-house;  'The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
fcrent  yvai^sttoiis.'— Johrson.  Drawing  Is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  aceompliiJmgnU  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  person ;  » Where  namre  be- 
Kows  genius,  education  wUl  give  oceosiptoibiMKt.'— 

OOMBBaLARO. 


TO  FITLFTL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 
Tn  fulfil  is  literally  to  fill  quite  ftill,  that  is,  to  bring 
•bout  fuU  to  the  wishes  of  a  person ;  oeampluk  (v. 
T»  aeeomfluk)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one;  to  faliu  is  to 
make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their  ezpli- 
cntlons:  the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  intentions, 
and  promises  of  an  Individual,  are  spproprlately  saia 
fo  h^fnifilUd:  national  projects,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are  caid 
to  be  aeeamplUtud ;  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an 
mdividual,  or  whatever  results  successftilly  from  spe- 
cifick  efforts,  is  said  to  be  rtoUxed:  Xhe  fulfilment  of 
wishes  may  be  as  much  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as 
of  desten;  <  The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him,  per^ 
ceives  himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his  frienJs, 
and  he  wishes  to  fbilow  them ;  his  wish  is  fuUHcd; 
he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf  wiiieh  is 
deeper  than  the  grave.'— Hawbbswortb.  The  se- 
e^mplUkmemt  of  projects  mostly  results  from  exusor^ 
dinary  exertion,  as  tiie  aecompliskmemtnC  propheck» 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power :  '  God 
bless  you,  sweet  boy  I  and  aeeompUtk  the  Joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.'— Sir  Philip  Sidnbt.  The  reali- 
Mlimn  of  ho|»es  results  more  commonly  from  die  slow 
proceM  of  moderate  well'Comblned  ttlorts  than  ftom 
any  thing  extraordinary ;  <  AAer  my  fkncy  had  been 
busied  in  attempdng  to  realiu  the  scenes  that  Shaks- 
pesre  drew,  I  regretted  diatthe  labour  waslneffectuaL' 
'  Hawkbswobtb. 


ifl^pNes  aiw^yi  that  k  to 
ip,  but  we  do  not  eAs«ra«a 


knt  rellgiottsiy ;  we  may  imp,  h 

biith-day ;  we  kttp  or  9b8«rt»  the  Sabbath. 

To  kdep  marks  shnply  perseverance  or  oonUnuaaea 
in  a  thing;  a  man  to/s.his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it; 

It  isa  great  sin  to  swear  ontoa  sin, 

But  greater  sin  to  luep  a  sinful  oadi.— Shakspbakb. 
To  9b»ene  marks  iideUty  and  consideration ;  we  s*- 
aer^e  a  rule  when  we  are  careAil  to  be  guided  by  it; 
*  J.°?***  wbedjer  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
abte  for  twenty  lines  togeUier,  nicely  to  •»««nw  die  tme 
deflnidon  of  ea^  poetry.'-JoBRsoR.  To/«M<  marks 
die  perfecdon  and  consummadon  of  that  which  one 
has  Upt ;  we/atf/  a  promise  by  acdng  in  strict  co»- 
formity  td  it;  <  You  might  have  seen  this  poor  chUd 
arrived  at  an  age  ^ofM^fil  all  your  hopes,  and  dien  yoB 
might  have  lost  him-'-GBAT. 

A  pervm  Is  said  to  itMp  die  law  when  he  doa  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  •bterou  every 
minuda  in  the  law,  if  he  is  anxious  to  ibow  himself  • 
good  citizen ;  by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  intentkm 
of  die  legislator:  St.  Paul  recommends  to  ChHsdans 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  efibctoally, 
unless  diey  ebeeroe  ail  die  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
diereby /tt{^i  die  law :  children  may  keep  silence  whea 
diey  are  desired;  but  it  is  seldom  in  diehr  power  to  e» 
eerve  it  as  a  rule,  because  diey  have  not  soiBcieal 
understandhig. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PEBFORM. 
To  exsevee  (e.  TV  eueompUtk)  Is  more  than  lo  fuUl 
and  Ui  fulfil  dian  Ut  perform,  which  signifies  to  form 
thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  exeeuU  is  to  brint 
about  an  end ;  it  involves  acdve  measures,  and  is  peca- 
Harly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents ; 
of  ambition  are  ssscafsrf,  and  great  dedgm 


aOei 


To 


Why  delays 

Bis  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

Ffat'd  on  this  day  1— Miltor. 
fulfil  is  to  satisfr  a  moral  obligation;  it  is  as 
>le  to  those  duties  in  which  recdtude  and  equity 


'PPl^ 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
•Udlnff  by,  and  carryhig  iulo  execudon,  what  is  pie- 
icribed  or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
keep  (e.  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  In  such 
manner  diat  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  ebeerve,  from  the 
Ladn  obeeroe.  i.  e.  eb  and  servo  to  ke^  in  one's  view, 
li  to  keqr  with  a  steady  attendon ;  to/aifil  (o.  Te  ao- 
•emplhk)  is  to  ke^  to  die  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A 
day  is  either  kepi  or  observed ;  yet  the  former  is  not 
eoiy  a  more  femiliar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a 
much  leas  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add, 
dierefore,  the  mode  in  which  It  Is  kepL  by  saying  that 
%m  k^haHj,  keftmend  atkapt  m  a  day  of  pteaanre; 


involved;  wefu^U  the  dudes  of  cidzeos,  but  one  may 
Bko  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 
To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  lepliea 
,     Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to/i^/U, 
Unmo vM  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  willw— Pon 
I  To  perform  is  to  cany  dirongh  by  simple  acdon  or 
labour;  it  is  more  pardcuiarly  applicable  todieoidi 
nary  and  regular  busfaieM  of  life ;  yne  perform  a  woik 
or  an  office: 

When  dioee  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  last  sad  ofilce  to  die  slain.— Dbtdbr. 
One  executes  according  to  the  Intentions  of  others ;  the 
soldier  eaeeutes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer- 
chant executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspondent ; 
*  He  casts  Into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  aa 
should  neglect,  diehr  commiasioa,'— South.    One  ful- 
fils according  to  die  wishes  and  expectadons  of  othera ; 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cuumt  fulfil ;  it  Is  the  part  of  a  dud- 
fhl  son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  ao  anxious  parent; 
If  on  Biy  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  diat  woond  did  bear. 
And  Mdifttlly  my  last  desires  fuM^ 
As  I  perfoim  my  eruel  fhther'i  wIlL 
One  performs  aooordlQg  to  cbcumstances,  what  solti 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes ;  every  good  maa 
Is  anxioQs  to  asi/srm  his  part  In  life  wldi  credit  and 
advantsae  to  himself  and  othera ;  '  He  eflbctuafly  psr- 
formsd  Dia  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acoteness;  widi  die  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  ttw 
Judgement  of  a  complete  divine.*— WATBBbABn. 

TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 
The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  in  the  foiBwr : 
whttia  pasted  li  boUi  prUueed  and  ptrf^mti:  b«t 
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jH^ttfB^iuud  or  fmftrmai  !■  nt  alwyi  tpotd ; 
•Ac<  (v.  .^MMi9lM*)aifoiA«  to  make  out  aay  thing; 
•ro^Me,  from  the  Lmtxn  fradwie,  MUnidet  tttarally  to 
,  dmw  forth :  perfmrm^  eompoundwl  of  ^cr  wid  farm^ 
•kgnififlB  to  form  iboraugiily  or  carqr  through. 

To  jrrodmx*  signUiei  to  bring  ■omelhlng  Ibrth  or 
Into  ezlMencv ;  to  pvform,  to  do  toDielhing  to  the  ond : 
to  ^tct  to  to  prodMM  by  performing :  whatever  la 
tffecud  li  the  eonieqaence  of  a  ipeclflck  d<*lgn ;  It 
always  requlrei  thereforo  a  eomeioas  agent  to  einet ; 
•  The  united  powers  of  belt  are  joUted  together  for  the 
deetnicdon  of  maakind,  which  they  c^iwtad  In  parL'— 
'  A ODCsoR.  What  l>  vridMu4  may  follow  incidentally, 
or  ariM  (Vom  the  aodon  of  an  Irrational  agent  or  ao 
taianlmate  object ;  •  Tbongii  pmdeoee  does  In  a  great 
Measure  vrUmu  our  good  or  iH  foruine,  there  are 
many  unloreeeen  ooeurrenees  whiob  pervert  the  finest 
aehemes  that  ean  be  biid  by  buuiaa  wisdom.*— A  dm- 
SON.  What  is  ftrformU  is  done  by  speciflek  eflbrts  i 
It  le  therefore  Hke  what  Is  efftettd^  the  oonseqvenee  or 
t  design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  'Where  thera 
is  a  power  to  fwfvrm^  God  does  not  accept  tlM  will.' 
— Bot^TB. 

J^eei  respects  both  the  end  and  the  meant  by  which 
it  Is  brongm  about ;  we  epeak  of  the  object  to  be 
^teUd,  and  the  way  of  tgteting  it:  prUmce  has  a 
particular  reference  to  ilie  end  or  the  thing  prodmeed ; 
perform  to  the  means  or  lo  the  couiee  punnied.  No 
'  fieiaenottghi  to  ealailale  on  eff^ting  a  refhrmation  iu 
the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  rellgfon.  SmftI! 
dianges  in  society  often  produce  great  evils.  The  per- 
formoMoe  of  a  person's  duty  is  estimated -accordicg  as 
It  is  falthAiI  or  otherwise. 

To  fpei  la  said  of  that  wMcb  emanates  ftom  the 
wfcid  of  the  agent  Mmeelf ;  lo  perform^  of  that  wMch 
is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  anotlier.  We 
ogoct  a  purpose ;  we  perftn-m  a  part,  a  doty,  or  ofltoe. 
A  troe  Chnstian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  egeU  a 
nooneiHation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance :  It 
ie  a  teudaUe  ambition  lo  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
fefcdltably  in  socie^. 

EPFECTIVB,  EFFICIENT.  EPFBCTUAL, 
9  EFFICACIOUS. 

KfetHkoo  signifies  capable  of  efleeting;  i^UimU  tig- 
nifles  literally  Meeting;  ^oetmol  and  ^^momm  sig- 
nify having  the  efeei^  or  pnsesslng  the  power  to  i^e. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  In  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  la  ^eetioe;  '  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  bow  it  had  been  combined  with 
-govermnent.  with  the  dtsoipline  of  the  annles,  and  ib« 
eollaction  of  an  egoetipe  rev«n«e.*~BnaXB.  A  cause 
is  ^gtekmJl;  '  No  searcher  has  yet  ftmnd  the  egfusiemt 
cause  of  sleep.'— Jobrbon.  A  remedy  or  eura  is 
^ectual;  '  Nothing  eo  i^Astoct^  deadens  the  taste  of 
ihe  suhlime,  as  that  wMeh  Is  light  and  radiant'— 
BcRKn.  A  medicine  is  ^Uadoue,  and  in  the  moral 
■ense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  ifficadoue. 

The  end  or  result  Is  ^eetao/,  tlie  means  are  <|Kea- 
doua.  No  tffeetuot  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
their  supenours;  'fiometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  ^eetucUf  than 
a  sermon.*— Bourn.  A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity 
nn  an  oAnder  is  often  rnyjfieaeioue  in  quelling  a 
* '  aph-lt  of  insubordination.  When  a  thhig  is  not  found 
^setnal,  li  Is  reqolslle  to  have  teoooiae  to  fhrther 
measures;  that  wUch  has  been  proved  to  be  m^a- 
ntms  aboBld  never  be  adnpied ;  *He  who  labonm  to 
leawn  the  dignity  of  banian  natnse,  destroys  many 
emeaeiouo  moUvM  Ihr  pnetUng  worthy  mUmw.'— 

WAKTOn. 

VAIN,  IWEFFEOTUAL,  FRITITLEBB. 

ram,  0.  /df«;  im*foeiuaL  that  is,  not  ^tetMol 
U.  Egeetivt)i  frvUiuOt  that  is,  without /niit,  signi- 
fies not  producing  tlie  desired  liruit  of  one's  lalwur. 

These  epilbels  are  an  applied  to  our  endeavoora ; 
hut  the  term  vstn  Is  the  most  general  and  lodeflnhe; 
the  olhortasnanrapaiyoular  and  definite.  What  we 
aim  at,  as  well  as  wimt  we  strive  for,  may  be  vote; 
tut  fa^aeinal  ud/VnttlaM  nfer  only  to  the 


Uon  of  onr  labonn.  Wha  tm  hbjBet  ahned  at  in 
general  In  Hs  tanport,  It  b  eooinion  to  term  the  endea- 
vour vote  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object :  it  is  earn 
to  attempt  to  reform  .a  petaoo's  character  until  ha  3m 
ooavinced  that  be  stands  in  need  of  lefiMrmation ; 
Vubm  Is  the  Ibraa  of  man 
To  cmah  the  piHan  which  tin  piles  suetala. 

DnTscn. 

Natnre  akmd  calls  out  fin-  balmy  naC| 

But  aH  in  earn.— QBRTLXHAir. 
When  the  means  emplwed  are  biadequate  for  the  at 
tainment  of  the  pnrticuiar  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  nugceiuoli  cool  aiguments  will  be  mi^ 
factuul  hi  coovhicing  any  one  infiamad  with  a  paitl 
cuiar  passion; 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  angor  wouM  reseat  the  affer'd  wroofi 

Though  M^sctaai  found.— MiLTOM.  . 
When  htbour  la  apecifically  employad  for  the  attate- 
ment  of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fruit- 
iM9»  if  It  fiai :  peaeemakers  will  often  find  themselves 
hi  this  condition,  that  their  labours  wUl  he  rendemd 
frmOma  by  the  violent  pasBionn  of  angry  opponemi; 
'  After  many /rmtlass  overtaros,  the  loca,  dospairiag 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  SpanhMd,  attacked  him  by 
surprise  with  1  .    .   .    - 


BPPECfr,  C(»IBEaUENCE,  KESULT.  ISSUE, 
EVENT. 

MffeU  signifies  that  which  is  effected  or  produced  by 
an  oporatiog  cause;  eoneeqwrncet  in  French  exmao- 
quenee,  Latin  ceiLtefs«atia,  from  eo—efwn-  to  ibUov, 
signifies  that  which  follows  in  connexiun  with  eome- 
thlng  else ;  result,  in  French  retuhe,  Latin  reoulugt 
reetStu*  and  reoiUe  to  rebound,  signifies  that  which 
springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing;  event  has 
tiie  same  signiAoation  as  given  under  the  bead  of 
JiecideHt ;  ieeue  signifies  that  which  issues  or  flows 
out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  eoneeouenee  agree  fai  ezprenring  thai 
which  follows  any  thing,  bat  \he  former  marks  what 
foUows  from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects; 
the  term  cenaequenee  is  not  thus  limited  :  an  effect  is 
that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  Intimate  tliat  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
tilings,  causes  will  have  ^eeU ;  and  for  every  effeu 
there  will  be  a  cause:  a  eensequenee,  on  tlie  odier 
faahd,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural;  it  is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  ^Mt  applies  ehlwr  io 
physical  or  moral  oktjecte,  teneefuenee  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effeeta  nf 
niere  Intemperance:  an  imprudent  step  in  one's  Ibat 
aetUng  out  in  life  is  often  attended  wnh  fatAl  coumo- 
fMsncM.  A  mild  answer  has  the  ^eci  of  luriiiAg 
away  wrath;  *  A  passion  for  praise  produces  very 
good  ^0et«.*— AoDisoR.  The  loss  of  ^aracter  b  Um 
general  tonaefuenee  of  an  Irregular  life ;  'Were  it  poa- 
eible  for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  ftith  to  he  erro- 
neous, I  cau  find  no  111  eenaefuMmea  in  adheringto  h.' 
—Addison. 

k  Conaequmoea  flew  of  themaehnea  from  the  nature  of 
things;  reauiia  are  drawn.  Cemaefueneea  proceed 
fVom  actions  in  general;  resales  proceed  from  parti- 
cular eflbrts  and  attempts.  Conaefuemeea  are  food  or 
bad;  *  Jealousy  oftm  diawa  after  it  a  (htal  train  af 
e«R«Sfi(«ncs*.*— AnmsoR.  ReauiU  are  sneoesaftil  or 
unsuoceasftil ;  *The  state  oC  the  world  is  coniioually 


changlnc,  and  none  can  teU  the  raauU  of  the  next 
vicis8iiiia^*'-7Jo«iisoR. 

Weendeavonr  to  avert censsgnsncst  which  tluaa 
to  lie  bad ;  we  endeavtwr  to  prodnce  ragulu  that 

according  to  our  wishes.    Not  to  foresee  the  cm 

fuenoea  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  faiihtuatka* 
To  calculate  on  a  flivourablerMiitt  fh>m  an  ill-judfn 
and  Ul-executed  enterprise,  Inly  proves  a  consisinn* 
bllndneM  hi  the  projector. 

The  term  sveal  respects  grant  undertnUDgB;  isans 
particolar  eflbrta;  tnMfumua  raspacia  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  tonaaquanea.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  iaaua  of  a  negodaiion 
sod  the  enaafuamtaa  of  elthar.    Tha  meaauKa  or 
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\  ve  often  anftuiUf  praked  or  Uamed  ao- 
conling  to  the  event ;  *  It  taw  always  been  the  practiee 
of  mankind  to  judge  of  acttouB  by  Uie  ra«»to.*— Johm- 
■ov.  The  fate  or  a  nation  souietlmes  hangs  on  the 
iBtufi  of  a  battle;  *  A  mUd,  unruffled,  self-poawiring 
mind  Is  a  Ueasing  more  impononi  to  real  feucUt  than 
all  tJiat  can  be  gained  by  the  triumphant  u#im  of  some 
violent  contesL'—BLAiR.  The  conquest  of  a  nation 
la  one  of  the  cMw#fiM«c«t  which  foUow  the  defeat  of 
its  anniee ;  <  Henley  in  one  of  hta  advertieemeats  had 
mentioned  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage;  this  was  sup- 
poaed  by  Pope  to  be  the  tm»«fmau»  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Savage  to  Henleyi  e»a  was  therefore  men- 
tioned  Xsy  him  wlili  much  resentment.*— Jobmsom. 
We  muit  be  prepared  for  «9m(s,  which  are  frequently 
above  our  control ;  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  Utue:  address  and  activity  will 
go  iar  towards  ensuring  success:  but  If  after  all  our 
fllfcna  we  sUU  fall,  It  la  our  duty  to  submit  with  patieni 
m  to  the  ctitutqutmua. 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SFEINO, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 
JM*€  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
(«.  To  ariM€)^  but  is  here  tal(en  in  the  sense  of  coming 
out  from ;  proeetA,  In  Latin  proeedOf  Uiat  is  pro  and 
csd«  to  20,  sigulHes  lo  go  forth ;  istuey  in  French  tc«««, 
comes  from  the  Latin  isse  or  tDi«#e,  Infinite  of  m, 
and  the  Hebrew  jcy^  to  go  out;  oprin^,  In  German 
apringeM^  comes  from  Wmim  to  run  like  water,  and  Is 


1  with  the  Greek  fiptuv  to  pour  out ;  /mo,  in 
Saxon  jLeowaMy  Low  German  /sjan,  High  Geriuan 
Jtufmt  Latin  tuo^  &c.,  aJl  IVom  tlie  Greek  ffkits  or 
^Xd^,  wltieh  Is  an  ooomatopfla  ezpresNliig  Uie  mur- 
mur of  waters;  tmmate^  In  Latin  ntOMttw,  participle 
<^  «sum«,  compounded  of  mano  to  flow,  fhmi  the 
Hebrew  D^D  >nd  Chakiee  T^D  waters,  expreming 
Ifae  motion  of  waters. 

The  kfea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  anotlier  Is  ex- 
prtand  by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  lo  the  cli^ 
cuawtaaces  of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  Into  existence  Is  said  to  oruo^  aa  the 
mis  which  rwes  or  eruM  out  of  the  sea ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  m« 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  Bkl««. 

Drtdsn. 
What  comes  forth  as  it  were  gradually  lato  observation 
ksaidio^rvessd; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  jrro«««d  the  eclipaes  of  the  sun. 

Drvdb*. 
Thna  the  light  prwMds  from  a  cerUln  quarter  of  the 
beaveoa,  or  fhim  a  certain  part  of  a  bouae:  what 
eomes  out  fltmi  a  small  aperture  Is  said  to  uawe;  thus 
perspiration  i$tiu§  through  ttie  pores  of  tlie  skin; 
water  Umwu  sometimes  fh>m  the  sides  of  rocks:  what 
comes  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
■ome  remote  source.  Is  said  to  tpring;  thus  blood 
springs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked;  water 
hringt  up  out  of  the  earth :  what  couies  out  In  quan- 
tities or  in  a  stream  is  said  to  Jlow ;  thus  bk)od  JLown 
Ihxn  a  wound ;  to  emoMoU  is  a  species  of  JLawing  by  a 
mtural  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
Bcnd  forth,  particles  of  their  own  composition  fhun 
Ibemaelves ;  thus  light  emanate*  from  the  sun. 

Thia  difltlactlon  In  the  signification  of  these  terms 
H  kept  up  hi  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  Idea 
of  one  thing  originating  firom  another  is  common  to 
them  all ;  but  In  this  case  arif  Is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  Impllea  the  coming  Into  existence;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  Idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
laid  to  mrite  out  of  whatever  produces  It;  but  it  pro- 
teeUe  ftom  it  only  when  It  Is  gradually  produced:  evils 
ate  continually  arieing  in  baman  society  for  which 
there  Is  no  speclflck  remedy;  *  The  greatest  misfortunes 
meo  fall  Into  ariee  from  themselves.*— Stksls.  tn 
eomplleated  diaorden  it  la  not  always  pomlble  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
wraeeeds; 

Rat  wtMnea  precssd  these  bonea,  or  whence  this  dreadi 
If  nolhlag  reaUy  eaa  aflKt  tiM  dead  T-Jaann. 

i  hot  in  apptteatton  to 


ol^ects ;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  odgtaal 
meaning,  that  words  ie^ae  from  the  mouth ;  *^ 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 
Down  bis  cleft  side  while  firesh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hiiis  lo  hills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  Uevimg  through  the  wonat 
Wild  moontain  evolves  the  Ihuiting  beast  aurronud. 

Popa. 
*  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  inie|rity'.  and  onen  there  has  ieenii 
from  this  sancmary  the  most  seasonable  relief.*— BlaijI. 
The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  is  kept  im 
In  the  moral  application  of  the  term  springy  when 
wo  say  that  actMws  eprmg  from  a  generoua  or  corrupt 
principle ; 
All  fh>m  utility  this  law  approve, 
As  every  private  bliss  must  sprta^  from  social  love. 

Jamms. 
The  Idea  of  a  quanUty  and  a  stream  la  prmerved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  /ow  and  emMtaU :  but  tha 
former  may  be  said  of  tliat  which  is  not  inherent  i^ 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forms  /k 
ccvnponeni  part  of  the  body :  God  U  the  epring  whence 
ail  our  bieasiags  JUtw :  all  authority  emanaU*  from 
God,  who  is  ilie  supreme  source  of  all  thiugi:'  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  say  tlmt  the  Son 
emma^ea  from  tlie  Father,  uid  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  tliat  grace  fiow*  upon  as 
Incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy ;  *  As  light  and  b«Ht  jUno  from  llie  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  blias  and  joy  Jlow  Troni  the  Deity.*— Blaib. 
'  As  In  the  next  worl(l  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  bless* 
ings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  uiind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  Is  an  ewa- 
»atioB  from  the  same  source  aa  beatitude  there.*— 
Popa. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  riae  (v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces ;  issue  (e.  To  arise)  and  emerge^  In 
Latin  tmsrgo  to  riw  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
some  confined  body :  a  thing  may  either  rise  In  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  issue  ana 
eaurge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  riss  in  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  It  issues  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water ;  it  emergea 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out  of  a  thing  comet 
Into  view  by  becoming  higher :  In  thIa  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Te  mlals  and  exhalations  that  now  riss. 
In  honour  to  tlie  worU*s  great  author  rise. 

MlLTOM. 

That  which  issues  comes  out  In  a  line  with  the  object; 
horsemen  issue  fi-om  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  comeo 
from  the  very  depths  of  It,  and  comes  as  It  were  ou* 
as  a  part  of  it ;  'Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  wftli 
all  the  elementa  In  the  noble  fruits  and  productfona 
that  issue  from  It  1*— South.  That  which  ewurgea 
proceeds  from  the  thing  In  which  It  has  been,  as  i| 
were,  concealed ; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderooa  orbs  descend, 
And  grind  us  into  dusi,  the  aoul  la  safe, 
The  man  amerges.—YoVno. 
Hence  In  a  mond  or  extended  applicatloD,  a  neram  la 


aald  to  riss  in  llfiB  without  a  reference  to        

condlthm;  but  he  am«fye«fVom  obscurity:  colour  Wset 
la  the  ftee;  but  words  iasua  Geom  the  month 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 
Jffsprtng  la  that  which  springs  off  or  fhmi :  prsgmm 
that  which  IS  bmtigbt  fbttfa  or  out  of;  issus  that  whlca 
issues  or  proceeds  fVom;  and  i^  In  relation  to  the 
family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Qf  spring 
Is  a  ftoiittar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children ; 
progeof  is  employea  only  as  a  collective  noon  for  a 
number ;  issse  la  need  in  an  indefinite  manner  withoni 
particular  refard  to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the 
ddldren  themaelvrs,  we  denominate  them  the  ej^ 
aprtrng;  'The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
of  God  u  '  


B  naon  the  fhther  of  llan  maj 
I  ejfapring  too  *— South. 
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tpeak  of  the  parentf,  we  denominate  the  children 

their /»ro/mf; 

The  bue,  degen'rale  iron  offnrinf  ends, 
A  goidea  frorm^  from  Heaven  deacenda. 

Detdin. 

A  ehUd  It  nid  to  be  the  only  ofnring  of  hie  pereote, 
or  he  lesaid  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  perenta ;  a  man 
li  laid  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  9r«/rmy,  or  to 
.leave  hie  fTSM*^  ^  circumetances  of  honour  and 
proeperiiy.  The  imm  ia  said  only  in  recard  to  a  man 
tlut  is  deceased :  he  dies  with  male  or  female  %»»wi ; 
with  or  without  um«;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  iunt  in  a  direct  Une; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  In  happy  place  long  reigned, 
But  had  no  msm  male  him  to  succeed.— Sransaa. 


enVin  of  every  flunlly  is  to  be  traced  to  oar  lliat  parenl, 
Adam :  we  have  a  never-Auling  «rarc«  of  conaolaUoa 
in  religion. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

B<ftii,  in  German  Ugiwun^  hi  compounded  of  is 
and  p'niica,  probably  a  f^uentative  of  jdhai  lo  go, 
sigttifying  to  go  firat  to  a  thing;  e^mnunae,  in  French 
commnutr^  is  not  improbably  derived  (hun  the  LaHn 
e»mmendcy  signifying  to  betaite  one's  self  to  a  thing; 
tfiUsr,  in  Latin  intro  within,  signifies,  with  tlie  prepo- 
sition npMi,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Befhk  and  eommnee  are  so  strictly  allied  in  si^ 
nifieation,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tlie  diflhrenoe 
in  their  application ;  although  a  minute  dillarenoe  does 
exist.    To  begin  respects  tne  order  of  lime ;  *  WhSH 


ORIGIN  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
'    dOURCE. 

Ortlgta  or  original  both  come  ftom  the  Latin  ertsr 
to  rise :  the  former  designating  the  abatract  property  of 
riMfi^;  the  latter  the  thing  that  ts  risen.  The  origin 
ts  aaid  only  of  thinga  that  rise ;  the  original  is  said^of 
tboae  which  give  an  origin  to  another:  the  origin 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a  thing:  the  original 
aervea  to  ahow  the  author  of  a  thing,  and  b  oppoaed  to 
the  copy.  The  origin  of  the  world  Is  deacribed  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Geoeala ;  Adam  waa  tlie  original  from 
Whom  all  tbe  human  race  haa  aprung; 
And  had  h^  better  half,  hia  bride, 
CarvM  ftom  th'  original^  hia  aide.— BcVLia. 

The  origin  haa  respect  to  the  cauae;  the  beginnimg 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owea  ita  exiai- 
ence  to  tlie  origin ;  it  datea  ita  exiatence  ftom  tlie  ke- 
ginning:  there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  bogin- 
idng;  but  there  may  be  a  boginning  where  we  do  not 
apeak  of  an  origin.  We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 
in  order  to  learn  ita  nature ;  '  Christianity  explaina  the 
ert^'a  of  all  tbe  diaordere  which  at  preaent  take  place 
on  earth.'— Blair.  We  look  to  the  beginning  in  order 
.  to  learn  ita  duration  or  other  circumsiances ; 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  aame  b*ginniiv% 

Pallas  first  Uugbtln  poetry  and  apinnlng.— Swift. 
When  we  have  dlacovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggresaors;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginning^ 
we  may  enaf  ly  aacertain  how  long  it  haa  lasted. 

Tbe  origin  and  the  rioa  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  flimlilar  term  than  tbe  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empira,  the  originof  a  fhmlly,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like;  'but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  its  rise  ftom  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disordere  take  their  rise  ftom  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  earhr  life ;  it  is  moreover  obaervaMe 
.  tliat  the  origin  Is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  uiing*s  esiatence ;  but  the  rite  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  (he  first  stages  of  its  existence ; 

*  The  friendship  which  ts  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  lis  rioe  from  mutual 
pleasure.*— Johnson.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  fhmi- 
lies  is  in  the  firat  Inaunce  aometlmea  Ignoble;  the 
larieat  riven  take  their  rite  in  email  etreama.  We 
}ook  to  the  origin  aa  to  the  cauao  of  existence:  we 

«  look  to  the  rioe  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 

commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 

up  Into  existi^nce.    It  la  in  vain  lo  attempt  to  aearch 

the  origin  of  evil,  unleaa  aa  we  find  It  explained  in 

tlie  word  of  God.    Evil  diaeaaea  take  tlieir  riee  In 

.  certain  parte  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  fbr  aome  time 

dormant,  break  out  la  after-life. 

The  origin  and  rt««  are  aaid  of  only  one  aubject; 

,  tlie  ooureeit  aaid  of  that  which  producea  a  aucceaaton 

of  objects :  the  origin  of  evil  in  jieneral  haa  given  rioe 

.  to  much  speculation ;  the  love  of  pleasure  la  the  tonrte 

af  incalculable  miachielh  to  individuab,  aa  well  aa  to 

aociety  at  large; 

Famoua  Greece, 
That  oonree  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  to  Ronoe,  and  Romans  hither  brought 

WALLBa. 

Tbe  origin  exlala  but  once;   the  eovree  ia  laating; 

*  One  oonrce  of  tlie  aOblime  la  infinity.*— Bvuu.    T%e 


hegiwaxng  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greaiar 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with 
the  moat  aerloua  auentlon  r— Biaim.  To  eowuumte 
impliea  the  exertion  of  aeillng  about  a  thing ;  *  By  the 
destinaijoa  of  hia  Creator,  and  the  neceaslties  of  Ua 
nature,  man  csaim«iwe«  at  once  an  active,  not  merafy 
a  contemplative,  being.*— Blair.  Whoever  beptno  a 
dispute  is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  ahould  eeai- 
monee  a  dispute  unleaa  he  can  calculate  the  oonas- 
quencea,  and  aa  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  b^ter  never 
to  eommonce  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  by  law.  Begin  is  opposed  to  end :  eommeneo 
to  complete:  a  person  begina  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  It ;  he  eommeneot  a  thing  with  a  view  of  con 
pletinx  it 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  intramdtlve ;  to  eesi 
nunce  is  mostly  transitive :  a  speaker  *«^tns  by  apo- 
loglaing;  be  commeneeo  his  speech  with  an  apology: 
happlneas  ftequently  ends  where  prosperity  begina ; 
whoever  eommonteo  any  undertaking,  withoat  esti- 
mating his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  lued  ellher  for  thlngi  or  persons ;  to 
commence  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  their  be 
ginning ;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make  a 


a  word  begin*  with  a  particular  li  . 
or  a  line  begino  with  a  particular  word ;  a  person  torn- 
mence*  hii  career.  LaaUy,  begin  ia  more  colloquial 
than  eommonce :  thua  we  say,  to  begin  the  vrork ;  lo 
eoaiaieacs  the  operatton :  to  begin  one*a  play ;  to  epai- 
mtnco  the  pomuit:  to  begin  to  write;  to  cesiaianes  the 
letter. 

To  eomvunee  and  enter  npon  are  aa  eloaely  allied  in 
aenae  aa  the  former  words;  theydlfihr  prinelpallyla 
application :  to  commeneo  seems  rattier  to  deDMe  the 
making  an  experiment; 

If  wit  so  much  fntvn  ign*rence  undergo, 
Ah !  let  not  learning  too  commence  Its  (be ! 

Pops. 
To  enter  upony  that  of  first  doing  what  haa  not  been 
tried  before :  we  commence  an  undertaking ;  *  If  auv 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voliintarr  absti- 
nence, It  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  cau- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  in  particular:  Abetine  «  /«^i#, 
that  is,  sav  the  Interpreters,  *'  meddle  not  with  elec- 
tions.** *— Addison.  We  rater  upon  an  employment: 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence  schemes , 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  entering  npon 
any  office,  until  they  feel  themaelvea  fully  adequate  to 
diacharge  its  dutiea. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 
The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  ia  common  to  an 
theae  teima,  which  vary  in  the  circumetances  of  the 
action :  to  make  (e.  7b  make)  Is  the  moat  general  and 
unqualified  term ;  to  form  algniflea  to  give  a  form  to  3 
thing,  that  ia,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  («.  Fhrm); 
to  produce  (v.  To  ejfect)  is  to  bnng  forth  into  the  llgm 
to  call  into  existence ;  to  create  (v.  7b  canee)  la  to 
bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  power 
to  make  is  the  simplest  acdon  of  all,  and  comprehend 
a  simple  comblnatton  by  the  smallest  efibrta ;  to  form 
requlrea  care  and  attention,  and  greater  efl^ia;  i* 
produce  requlrea  lime,  and  also  labour:  whatever  la 
put  together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is  made :  a 
chair  or  a  table  is  made :  whatever  is  put  Into  any  dia- 
tinct/ena  ^formed ;  the  potter /ersis  the  clay  Into  aa 
earthen  vessel :  whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  aa 
aa  to  become  a  diatinct  object,  is  produced  ;  fire  ia  ^ton 
produced  by  the  vlotent  friction  of  two  piecea  of  wood 
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with  each  other.  The  procew  of  making  la  olwaya 
perfonned  by  some  cnnicioua  agent,  who  employs 
either  meehaoicai  mesnSf  or  Uie  simple  exercise  of 
power :  a  bird  woAm  its  nest ;  man  maku  various 
thlufs,  by  the  exercise  of  his  undeisiaiiding  aiid  his 
liniba;  the  Ahnighty  MaJcer  has  made  every  thing  by 
his  word.  The  process  o(  forming  does  not  always 
require  a  conscious  agent;  things  are  likmriae farmed 
of  themselves ;  or  they  ure  formed  by  the  active  opera- 
lions  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  into 
water,  will  form  itself  into  globules  and  masses  of 
various  shapes ;  hard  substances  are  forwud  In  the 
jiunian  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
|[raveL  What  is  produced  ts  oflener  produced  by  the 
process  of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design;  the 
earth  produces  all  liinds  of  vegetables  ftom  seed ; 
^  animals,  by  a  similar  process,  produce  their  young. 
€>tau,  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term.  Is  employed 
as  the  act  of  an  Intelligent  being,  and  that  of  the 
fSnpnme  Being  only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
simple  effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  materials, 
•ad  without  any  proeeas. 

They  •>«  >U  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distluctlon:  make  is  Indefinite;  we  may 
make  a  thing  that  is  dlfllcult  or  easy,  simple  or  eom- 
plez;  wemavsidkcaletter,or«MJfc«apocm;  wemay 
eeake  a  word.  <x  make  a  contract:  *  In  every  treaty 
liiose  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  tliought  he 
eould  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
pemiasion  be  induced  to  maJfcs.'— Hima.  To  form  Is 
the  worlt  either  of  inteWgence,  or  of  circumstances : 
education  has  much  to  do  lu  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  in  formtng  the  disposition  and 
llie  mind  altdgether ;  sentiments  are  (Vequenlly/orsuri 
by  young  people  before  they  have  sufficient  maturity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  iusiify  them  in  coming 
10  any  decision ;  'Honier's  and  Vliglrs  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
some  deity.*— Addisom.  To  produce  Is  the  efiect  of 
great  mental  exertion ;  or  It  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things :  no  industry  could  ew  produce  a  poem  or  a 
work  of  the  imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  mav  be  produced  by  tlie  force  of  mere  labour. 
All  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
are  linked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
and  dftct,  by  which  one  thing  is  the  producer^  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced :  quarrels  produce  hatml, 
and  filndoem  produces  k>ve ;  as  heat  produces  Inflani- 
mation  and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death ;  'A  su- 
pernatural effect  Is  that  which  la  above  any  natural 
Bower,  that  we  know  of,  to  vrodnce.*— TiLLoraoii. 
Since  genlua  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  |iower  that  acts 
hf  its  own  Independent  "agency,  the  property  of  ere*- 
ten  has  been  figuratively  aacribed  to  it :  the  creative 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  ftiint  emblem  of  that 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of 


A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were, 
That  nature  or  that  thncy  ean  create.— Cowut. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CpNFORMATION. 
Ann,  in  French /ersie,  Latin /ermo,  most  probably 
from  ^ipniia  and  ^o^w  to  bear,  signifies  properly  the 
image  borne  or  stamped ;  Jigure  (v.  Figure)  signifies 
tile  Image  Mgned  or  conceived;  eonformationj  In 
French  cei^arsiat»0»,  in  Latin  ceitforwiaHOf  (torn  «•«• 
/#rsv,  slgnmes  the  tma#e  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Arm  is  the  geaerkk  term ;  Jigure  and  eo^forma- 
Hon  are  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art ;  it  results  from  the  arranaement  of 
the  pans ;  the  Jigure  is  the  work  of  design :  it  Indtides 
Hie  aencral  contour  or  outline :  the  conformation  in- 
dndes  suel  a  disiMisition  of  the  parts  or  a  body  as  Is 
adapted  tar  performing  certain  funetiona.  Ann  Is 
llw  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the  artificial 
form  approaches  nearest  to  perfectkMi,  as  it  ia  most 
Batnral; 

Mauer,  as  wise  kiglcians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  form  sub^tat, 

And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  Ml  If  matter  brlnga  no  grist.— 0wirr. 

*Vide  Girard:  "Fa^on,  figure,  forme,  ronfonna- 


The  figure  Is  the  fhilt  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  r^ 
presentation  of  the  actual /orm  that  belongs  to  things : 
it  is  more  or  less  Just  as  It  approaches  to  the  form  or 
the  thing  itself;  '  When  Casar  was  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  Jig^sre  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  money ;  the 
word  Caesar  signifying  an  elephant  In  the  Punick 
language.* — Addison.  Coitformation  is  said  only  with 
regard  to  animsl  bodies ;  nature  renders  It  more  or  less 
suitable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy 
sical  causes;  *As  the  conformation  of  their  organs 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  per^ 
ceiving  external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.*- 
BusKB.  The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  hte  superiority  over  evety  other  ter- 
restrial oelng :  the  human  jl^re  when  well  painted  la 
an  object  of  admiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  ia 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the  bodily 
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ins.  A  person's  form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or 
,  common  or  uncommon ;  his  jl^re  to  be  correct 
or  incorrect;  a  conformation  to  oe  good  or  bad. 
Heatliens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  under  variootf 
forms :  mathematical  Jigures  are  the  only  true  Jl^res 
with  which  we  are  aequalnied :  the  craniologM  af- 
fects to  Judge  of  cbaraeters  by  tlie  esi^ermaltenof  tiia 
akull. 

Arsi  and  Jigure  are  used  in  a  moral  appUcatioa, 
although  eonformatiofn  is  not 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  ftdth,  a  form  of 
words,  a  form  of  godliness ; 

O  ceremony!  show  me  but  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and/tma,   t 

Creating  fhar  and  awe  in  other  men  1 

SBAsarBAjtB. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridteutoue 
Jigure ;  *  Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  In  mosi 
aru  and  sciences  are  universally  allowea  to  be  of  the 
British  nation.*-.ADDiso!«.     Arm  may  also 
times  be  taken  for  the  person  who  presents  the/orm 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous/orm  appears ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  loolu,  she  wears. 
Wtjwb. 
The  word  figure  Is  also  used  In  a  similar  manner. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 
To  form  is  to  put  Into  a  form,  which  Is  here  as  be 
fore  (o.  Form)  the  generick  term :  to  fashion  ft  to  put 
Into  a  particular  or  distUict  form :  to  mould  is  to  put 
into  a  set  form  :  to  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it  re 
spects  the  ezteriour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  Mea 
of  producing ;  '  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  hki  example.*— Stkblc. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any ' 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  aa 
fashioned:  *  By  the  best  informatkin  that  I  could  get 
of  this  maner,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigk>ua 
pile  was  fashioned  into  the  sk4ae  it  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of^  which  they  have  a 
wonderful  variety  in  this  country.*— Addison.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;  he  /s- 
shioned  him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  tm  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  it  was  moulded;  thus  the  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superiour ; 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  1— Davnaif. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  gualltias  which  dtstingnish  It  fh>m  ouiers, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it:  tlie  potter  shapes  tbb  clay; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  skapss  hi* 
actions  to  the  humoum  of  another ;  '  Tliose  nature 
bath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
shnuMeis  sticking  ou^  seem  much  inclined  to  a  con- 
snmptlon.'— Habvbt. 

Nature  hM  formed  all  animated  beings  with  an  la 
stinctive  desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  /a- 
itkioned  like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at> 
tain  tn  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  thnt  the  human  mind  may  be  mevlde*' 
upnn  the  principirs  of  ort  at  the  will  of  the  tnstructer, 
with  the  same  ease  that  wax  may  be  shaped  into  tbt 
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__  of  •  Mrd,  a  beaat,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleaaura of 
artisL    Thia  is  lumirever  true  only  In  part. 

TO  FORMf  COBfPOSEf  CONSTITUTE. 
1  (v.  Arm,  j^ptr#)  tignifiea  to  give  a  form; 
mampo*9  haa  the  eaine  rignlfication  as  Riyeo  under  the 
(ead  n  €0mpo*et  *HiU;  and  eatutiuiu  that  ^ven 
luder  the  bead  of  T0  coiutiuu. 

FWm  i»  a  generick  and  indefinite  term.  To  com- 
P0M  and  eanslUmU  are  model  of  forming.  These 
Vorda  may  be  employed  eitlier  to  deaicnate  modes  of 
Action,  or  to  characterise  thiii^  Things  may  be 
prwud  either  by  persona  or  things ;  they  are  evpipoted 
ttid  eenstitmUd  ooiy  by  conscious  agents :  thus  per- 
tons  form  thit«s,  or  things  form  one  another :  thus  we 
torm  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  aAer  rain 
^erwu  a  rainbow.  Persona  eompooo  and  tonotitmU: 
flrns  a  musician  eompoeso  a  piece  of  muaick.  or  men 
^onotHuta  laws.  Form  in  regard  to  persona  is  the  act 
Of  the  wiU  and  determination ; 

The  llqttid  ore  ba  drained 

Into  flt  molda  pr%par*d ;  from  which  he /ena'd 

Fliat  hbowB  toolaL^MfUTOii. 
Onmsm  is  a  work  of  the  intellect ;  '  Words  so  pleaaing 
m  God  as  those  which  the  Son  of  God  blniadf  hath 
^pmpooedt  were  not  possible  for  men  to  ft-ame.'— 
■ooxia.  Oonotituu  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men 
■MMt  submit  to.  We  form  a  party;  we  form  a  plan ; 
we  eompooo  a  book;  men  ooustUuU  govenuneuta, 

When  employed  to  obaraeteriae  things, /arm  ilgnl- 
Aes  simply  10  have  a  form^  be  it  either  siuiple  or  com- 

ei;  oompoeo  and  comotilMU  are  said  only  of  those 
iigs  whtch  have  oomplez  formo:  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  huter  the  eaMmial  parts  of 
•a  ol^ect:  thus  we  may  say  tiiat  an  object  formo  a 
cktle,  or  aseoiicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  *  All 
'  tati  of  the  same  kind  which  form  a  society  are 
I  knowing  than  others.*— Aodisor.  A  society  is 
CMstpMsd  of  individuals; 

Nor  did  Israel  *scap« 
Th*  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  eon^oood 
The  calf  in  Oriel.— Milton. 
Law  and  order  eonotitmto  the  esaenca  of  society ;  *  To 
receive  and  to  commnnlcaie  asalstance  eomstitMUo  the 
Imppiness  of  human  lifc^-^oaason.    Bo  lettera  and 
^AaMea  eompooe  a  word ;  but  sense  Is  easeoUal  to  c«m- 
Stituto  a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 
.  Fkrmcl  and  eorowtoniouot  '^oni  form  and  eoromony 
(9.  F}trm^  eoroatonp),  are  either  taken  in  an  indiflereut 
«enac  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  cert- 
onjff  or  in  a  bad  sense,  aa  expressing  the  excess  of 
Tm  and  uromonp.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
^rmal  dismiaMi  before  be  considers  himself  as  dis- 
Ipissed :  people  of  (hshlon  pay  each  oiher  eeremoniomo 
tisits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  iniercotirse. 
f^hatever.  communications  are  made  (\rotn  one  govern- 
•aent  to  another  must  be  made  In  a  formal  manner ; 
'As  there  are  fcrmal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
Id  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  iialural  and  tacit  con- 
federation among  sJI  men  against  the  common  enemies 
df  human  society.'— Bacon.  It  is  the  business  or  the 
church  to  regulate  the  cfremoniouo  part  of  religion. 
*  Under  a  different  economy  of  religion,  God  was  more 
lender  of  the  shell  and  c«re«aa«9iis  part  of  his  wor- 
■hip.*— SODTB. 

Formslf  in  the  bad  sense,  is  oppneed  to  euf:  eor^- 
^toniouo  to  the  cordial.  A  formoi  carrlafe  prevents  a 
ferson  from  indulging  himself  in  the  ionoceot  fami- 
iaritiaa  of  friaodly  inwrcourse; 

Farmai  in  apparel, 
In  gatt  and  coontanance  surely  like  a  (hiher. 

SHAKSPtAN*. 

A  ctremomiouo  carriage  puts  a  ttop  to  all  hospitality 
tiid  kindness.  Princes,  In  their  formal  intercourse 
With  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety: coromoniouM  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 
Which  flow  ftom  the  reciprocity  of  kind  ofllces ;  '  From 
Che  moment  one  seta  up  for  an  author,  one  must  be 
treated  as  eoromomiouolf,  that  is,  as  unfaithAilly,  "  aa 
a  Unf  *s  fiivouiiia«  or  as  a  king."  *— Pora. 


TO  CAU^  OCCASION,  CREATE. 
To  emiss,  flom  the  substantive  eaws,  natiwally  alf 
nifiea  to  be  the  commo  of;  oteaoion^  from  the  nonn  «a- 
etuioHf  signifies  to  be  tlM  occasion  of;  ctmUs,  ia  Latfai 
eroatmo^  participle  of  «r«o,  comes  from  the  Qnek  gplm 
to  command,  and  ictfaiwo  to  perform. 

What  is  eouted  seems  to  follow  oatnrally ;  what  Is 
oeeaoioned  follows  Incidentally;  what  is  ereotod  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  womid  cnooo  pain: 
accidents  ocenoion  delay ;  busv-bodies  enofs  mioebiflr 
The  misfortunes  of  the  cmldreo  comoe  great  alllk 
tlon  to  the  parenta ; 

Scarcely  an  01  to  human  life  beion|L 
But  what  our  follica  e«Me,  or  mutivu  wrongs. 
JcNTNa. 


Place 


sceafiens  a  peiaon*s  late  attendance  at  i 
The  good  Paahalst  condemns  the  fooiiab 


ihoughta  which  a  reflection  on  the  praaperaus  sian 
of  hw  affi  -         -  ■ 


peUti 
iMve 


aflhlrs  had  solfenetimes  oceasiensd  in  hlm.^— At 
TiaauaT.  Disputes  and  misuaderstandlngs  aroto  ani- 
mosity aad  lU-wUl ;  *  Aa  kNig  as  the  powers  or  abilities 
whtch  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  spheia 
of  action  remote  from  ounh  and  not  brought  into  con- 
tltloo  with  talenU  of  the  aame  kind  to  wttch  wa 
ive  pretensions,  they  ereaU  no  Jeaiouay.'— Bi.axb. 
The  oamoo  of  a  person's  nriefoitunes  may  often  ba 
traced  to  bts  own  misconduct:  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  peraon  may  oeeaoion  aa  ther  to  aaic  for 
an  exphmatkm:  jeaknjsMB  are  eroaud  la  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  tinneoamary  reaarva  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 
Maktt  tn  Dutch  siaJkai,  Saxon  macoii,  ice,  eomm 
(Vom  the  Greek  nnxavii  art,  signifying  to  put  together 
with  an :  do,  in  Gerniau  tkun.  comes  probably  from 
the  Greek  B$7vat  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  pot  fai 
order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act.  In  Latin  ocewr,  ftam  ago 
to  direct,  signifies  literallv  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  siaiks  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
(9.  7b  act)  without  making:  Xodo  \a  sinipiv  (o  move 
for  a  certun  end ;  to  makt  is  to  (to,  so  as  to  bring  some- 
thing into  being,  which  was  not  before :  we  make  i 
thing  what  it  was  not  before ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before:  what  is  mods  ll 
eitlier  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing ! 

When  such  as  these  mak$  and  wamako  a  king. 
DavoKH 
What  is  damot  is  dsno  either  wisely  or  unwisely ; 

What  shall  I  d«  to  be  for  ever  known. 

And  maka  the  age  to  come  my  own.— Cowlet. 
We  act  whenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  oaf 
without  dots/  any  thing.  The  verb  act  is  always  In- 
transitive ;  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  soiitetMng,  but 
not  act  something.  The  act  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Idea  of  SIOV0 ;  it  Is  property  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  Li  closely  allied  to  rfect ;  It  is 
the  pniduclng  an  eflect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
act  very  unwisely  who  i^tempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete:  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  be  careHil  to  aU  consicierately ;  <  We  haw 
made  this  a  maxim.  "That  a  man  who  is  comnronly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  wlmt 
be  doeo,  because  half  that  is  ocCsd  about  him  is  dona 
rather  by  hlssufiEerance  tlian  approbation." '— Stkblb 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  wards  aetiony  aet,  and  dood,  theagh  derived 
rVom  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvioos  dIsrtnetloA 
tn  their  meaninf. 

*  We  mark  the  dcgrcea  of  eefioii  which  hidlcals 
energy;  we  mark  the  number  of  a«t^  which  may  aerva 
to  designate  a  baMt  or  eharacter :  we  apeak  of  a  livelT, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  sclton ;  a  man  of  eefiow,  m 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idter;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  aM>vement  haa  Joat  ita  ac- 
tion :  we  speak  of  many  mett  of  a  particular  kind ; 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  commits  oomlimed  atu  of 
folly ;  and  him  a  niggard  who  oommito  nothing  bat 
a€t*  of  mannnoss 

Atiian  is  a  continued  exertion  of  power :  asff  la  • 

Roobaud:  <« Ada. acUoa *• 
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tf  DtfVPW. 

Msiple  Metimg.  Our  actum*  m  oor  works  in  tba 
■biet  MDM  of  tbe  ironl;  eur  atU  are  Um  operaUona 
of  our  fksoltiea.  Tin  oteiMter  of  a  man  muat  bs 
Judged  by  hia  octiMw;  Um  UMrtt  of  aeUona  depanda 
on  tli«  uoiivea  ibat  give  rise  to  tbem:  tbe  ael  of 
apeakiog  la  pacaliar  to  man ;  but  tba  octe  of  walking, 
runuiiig,  eating,  fcc.  are  oommoo  to  all  ankmala. 

Jteiums  may  be  eonafalerad  eiibar  alngiy  or  ool- 
leciiveiy;  aeU  are  regarded  only  tndlvidually  and 
apeeidcally :  we  apeak  of  all  a  man'a  actioiMf  but  not 
all  bis  aeU ;  we  any  a  good  aclian,  a  virtuous  octiow,  a 
charitable  action;  out  an  acL,  not  an  actum  of  good- 
neto,  an  «e<  of  virtue,  an  act  of  Mibf  an  ae<  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  like.  It  la  a  good  action  to  conceal  the 
Iknita  of  our  nelgtaboara ;  bat  a  rare  act  of  charity 
among  men.  Blany  noble  actiono  are  done  In  private, 
the  oonaciouaaeia  of  wbieb  la  the  only  reward  of  die 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  moi  may  occasionally  commit 
acU  of  folly  which  are  not  Impotable  to  Uieir  general 
character ;  *  Maay  of  thoae  aetiena  which  are-  ape  to 
procure  fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  oar 
Qliimale  happlne8a.'-^A]»i»aoM.  Nothing  can  be  a 
giealar  ad  of  Imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  oeea* 
aional  review  of  our  paat  metionsi  *I  deaire  that  the  i 
aame  rule  may  be  extended  lo  the  whole  f^aiemlty  of 
heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  eondema  every 
poem  to  the  flames,  in  which  Jupiter  thunders  or 
asefciseB  any  aa  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  hhu.'>-ADDi8oa. 

Jiction*  Is  a  term  anpUed  to  whatever  is  done  In 
general ;  act  to  that  which  ia  remaricable  or  that  re- 
<|uirea  to  be  diatinguished.  The  aeniimenia  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  diaoovered  by  one'a  octiaiw  than  by 
oae*8  worda :  it  ia  an  heroick  act  to  forgive  ouf  enemy, 
when  we  are  ia  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  Mm. 
The  good  man  Is  cautious  in  all  his  o/eUono  to  avoid 
even  tbe  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  la  anxieua 
l»  mark  every  yeax  by  aoana  distinguished  aci  of  wis- 
dom or  viitiia. 

Jiei  and  deed  are  both  emptoyed  lor  what  la  re- 
markable ;  but  oet  denotea  only  one  aingle  tiling  done ; 

Who  forth  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame, 

Hia  will  and  act,  hia  word  and  work  tbe  same. 

Paiot. 
/>Md  implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved :  wn  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
ia  performing  an  act;  we  display  many,  both  pb^- 
fkal  and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.  A  prince  dis- 
tioguisbea  himself  by  act*  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deede ; 

I  on  the  other  side 

Ua*d  no  ambitton  to  commend4hy  deede  ; 

The  deede  theniselvea,  though  mute,  apoko  load  the 

doer. — MiLTOM. 

Jets  of  dtaobedlenee  In  youth  fVequendy  lead  to  (he 

perpetration  of  tbe  fbnleat  doedo  In  more  advanced 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  AGHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deedt  from  ds,  expresses  the  thing  done ;  tTsploit,  in 
French  M»Mt,  most  probably  changed  frpm  explicit- 
tmsf  slgaiflea  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed ;  oMisee- 
«M(,  fh>m  odkaVas,  aignlflea  the  thing  ackiooedi  /fst, 
in  French  /ot'l,  Latin /sctua^  from  facio^  aigniOes  the 
thing  done. 

The  first  three  worda  rise  progresaively  on  each 
eclier:  desds,  compared  with  the  otbera.  ia  employed 
for  that  which  Is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  os^fioit 
and  achievomeni  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ; 
tbe  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  Ibe  former. 

2>eede  muat  alwaya  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
BMKiianlmoua  or  atrocious,  and  tlie  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomea  elevated ; 

Great  PoBlo!  thoq  fbrwbom  thy  Rone  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  flniahM  ware ; 

la  there  to  fhie  an  hour  reeerv'd  for  me 

To  stag  thy  detdo  In  numbefs  worthy  ibeel 

Damaw. 
r4TfUit  and  oeMiioenunt  do  not  neceasarlly  require 
any  epitbeta;  they  are  alwaya  taken  In  tlie  proper 
•cnae  for  aomething  great    Exploit^  when  compared 

^Gbard   «  Action,  acta." 


wltfa  odUMMSffK^la  a  teim  need  ia  pMo  pioaa^  U- 
deaignataa  not  aa  much  what  ia  great  aa  what  ia  real ;  . 
MAteveaMnl  la  moat  adapted  to  poetry  and  romaneaz 
it  aoaia  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
aSMda  aeope  for  the  lma«inaUon.  Uartial  dscda  am 
aa  ImenaUog  to  the  sender  as  to  the  perfonner :  tha 
pi«es  of  modem  hinory  will  be  crowded  with  tha 
omlaiu  of  En^khmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  thoaa 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  hislury  are  with  tbe  ocAieaa' 
memu  of  ibeto  beroea  and  deasi-goda.  An  ef^loU 
marka  oaly  personal  bravery  to  action ;  an  acSiovi 
mot.  danoiaa  elevation  of  oharaeter  in  every  reapect| 
grandeur  of  desigB»  prCffipOtiide  bi  execution,  ami 
vakmr  lo  aciioo. 

An  scptottmay  be  exeauled  by  tbe  deaignand  at  tba 
wiU  of  another ;  a  commou  aoldiar  or  aa  anny  wttj 
pufygm  empioUo ; 

BIgb  matter  thou  eiriola'al  ma,  O  prima  of  meal 
Bad  task  and  hard;  for  howahall  I  relaie 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploito 
Of  warring  spirits  I—Hiltom. 

An  adtievowtent  Is  designed  and  executed  by  tba 
achiever;  Hercules  Is  dfetlnguished  for  his  oeikwvs- 
ntente :  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  tlia 
aekiovemonu  of  knighta^nant  or  of  great  oommaa- 
dera; 

eiaat  apaib  aad  tiophiaa  galn*d  by  thee  tb^r  bear, 

Than  let  iby  own  aMtsasaisafs  be  thy  ahare. 

DaTnaib 

Aot  approaehea  nearest  in  expMt  in  aignlficatloB  ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  reaolatfcm.    Tba 


/(Mte  of  chivalry  displayed  In  Jueta  and  i 

were  In  former  Umea  aa  much  eateemed  aa  wariika 

expUrito; 

Mneb  I  have  beard 
Of  thy  prodigloaa  might,  and /eels  pefform*d. 
Milton. 
Exploit  and  feat  are  often  uaed  in  derlaion,  to  niaik 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actiona  of  Indivi- 
duals.   The  soldier  wno  afltets  to  be  foremost  In  siiua- 
tiona  where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perly derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  exploit : 
he  who  pridea  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in  the 

Krformance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  for 
ving  performed  a  feoL 

ACTION,  GB8TTTRE,  OESTICULATIOW,   P0» 

TURE,  ATnTUDE,  POBITION. 

Jiction  ia  either  tbe  act  of  acdog^  or  tbe  manner  off 

acting ;  reetuf^  In  French  geete^  Latin  geetnot  par 

tieiple  of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  tlie  mannaf 


of  carrying  one's  body  ;  geetieulationf  la  ,^ 

ticuiatUt  comes  from  geeticutor  to  make  many  geo- 
turee ;  poetwre^  in  French  poetmre,  Latin  poeiiura  a 
poaitionf  comes  ft-om  positiu^  participle  of  pono,  signi- 
fying Uic  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitade^  ia 
French  oXtftiide,  Italian  attUwdinet  ia  changed  Irom 
aptitudeyj^nifyiin,  a  propriety  as  to  dlrposltiao. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  hodw ; 
the  former  three  indicsiiing  a  state  of  motion ;  tba 
latter  two  a  state  of  resL  Jiction  respects  the  move* 
ments  of  the  body  in  general ;  geeture  is  an  actioa 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind ;  gtetien* 
lotion  is  a  species  of  artificial  geeture.  Ralalng  tba 
arm  is  an  action ;  bowing  is  a  geeture. 

Jictions  may  be  ungraceAil;  geetvree  Indecent.  A 
suitable  action  soroetlmrv  gives  great  force  to  tbe  word« 
that  are  uuered ;  'Cicero  conchides  his  celebrated 
book  "de.Oratore"  with  some  precepts  for  pronun- 
ciation arid  aetien,  without  whieb  part  he  affirais  that 
tbe  beat  orator  in  tbe  worM  can  never  succeed.^— 
HuoHBs.  Oeeturee  oiten  supply  the  place  of  lan- 
guage between  people  of  difi^reot  nations ;  *  Opr  beat 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loas  to  support  tbemselvaa 
with  proper  gteture^  as  they  move  fh>m  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  ftont  of  the  atage.*^STBBLa.  Jt^ 
tione  characterize  a  man  aa  vulgar  or  well4>red ;  gee- 
tttree  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind.  There  are  Many 
aelione  which  It  la  the  ol^Ject  of  edueatkin  to  preveol 
from  growing  Into  habita :  savages  express  tiie  vehe- 
ment passfams  of  the  mind,  by  vehement  geotmree  oa 
every  occasion,  even  in  th«r  amnsementi.  An  extra- 
vagant or  unnatuml  gretftre  ia  termed  a  geetioulatiem ; 
•  sycophant,  who  wuhes  to  cringe  into  fovoor  with 
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nm  grart,  dMk  IhiHt  In  gutieniUtl^  to  nmk  lili 


>  Bttempta  to  imltatt  tbe  §•§• 
tm«*  of  asotber  will  uae  ge9tiemlati»n:  and  tbe  dkm- 
key  wlio  apes  the  action*  of  human  belon  doe*  to  by 
meant  of  ruUadatiafn*  ;  *  Neither  tbe  Judges  of  our 
lawt,  nor  the  reprceeotaUTet  of  the  people,  would  be 
mncb  aflbeted  by  laboured  geatiatUtiam^  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  beeaute  be  rolled  hit  eyes,  or 
pollbd  hit  cbedn.'--JonMtoif. 

Paatare  *  It  a  mode  of  placing  tbe  body  more  or 
lem  diflbrtng  from  the  ordlnaiy  habltt ;  aUilmda  it  tbe 
manner  of  keeping  tbe  body  more  or  lea  tuiiaUe  to 
tbe  ezitting  clrcamttaoeet.  A  poataraj  liowever  con- 
venient, It  never  aaunied  without  eiertion ;  it  la  tliem- 
fore  wtUingly  changed :  an  aMUwda.  though  not  usual, 
it  ttill  according  to  the  nature  of  thingt;  li  is  ihecefore 
readily  preserved.  A  paaturB  It  singular ;  it  bat  tome- 
tUng  in  it  which  depiartt  from  tbe  ordinair  eairiage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable;  '  Faliehood  in 
a  thort  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  tuperiority 
consisted  only  bi  the  oeleiity  of  ber  course,  and  tbe 
cliange  of  her  M«CMr«.*— Johmson.  An  atUtuda  is 
striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  character  or 
isipreBslon ;  *  Falsehood  alwavs  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  mien  and  atiiiudaa  of  truib.'^JoHNsoM.  A  brave 
aMn  will  put  himself  into  a  aoatare  of  delbnce,  witli- 
•nt  assuming  an  aUitada  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
paaturea ;  noUe,  agreeable,  and  expreaaive  forms  of 
earrisfe,  arecalled  tutUudea :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
pat  themselves  taiio  ridiculous  paaturaa  In  order  to 
excite  laughter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitmdaa  to 
represent  tlieir  characters.  Paaturaa  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face;  attitudaa  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  tbe  figure:  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  tlie  attitade  of  a  dancer*  puto  himself 
Into  a  ridiculous  paatmra;  a  graceful  and  elegant  oXii- 
•aidt  in  dancing  becomes  an  aflbcled  and  laogbabte 
tin 


Paatarta  are  sometlmct  usefblly  emptoyed  in  stage 
Uy  employed  by 


tbe  attitudtt  are  necessarl , 
painters,' seulnlors,  dancing  masters,  aiid  otlier  aitists. 
Paatwa  Is  said  of  tbe  whole  body ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
snlar  limbs  or  parts.  Jiuituda  and  paature  are  flau- 
iBtively  applied  to  other  objects  besbies  the  body : 
anoles  assume  a  menacing  attituda;  in  a  critical  poa- 
tmra  of  aflUrs,  exiraordinarv  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  '  Milton  has  presented  thli 
▼Went  spirit  (Moloch)  at  the  first  that  rtoet  in  that 
aatembly  to  give  bis  opinton  upon  their  preseiu  paa- 
tar«  of  aflkirs.*— AnmsoN, 

Paaitian^  when  compared  with  paatwre^  is  taken  only 
Ib  regard  to  persons,  In  which  case  the  paatare,  an  olh 
served  above,  is  a  species  otpaaitien^  namely,  an  arti> 
fietal  paaitien :  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  to 
■ae  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  hlm- 
■eif  into  that  paaition;  nut  If  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  poatnra :  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  a  lean- 
ing paaitian ;  '  Every  step,  in  tbe  progresskm  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  paailion  with  respect  to  the  thlnes 
about  us.*-^OBiisoN.  But  wlien  one  theatrically  bends 
Us  body  tmckward  or  forward,  It  is  a  poatura :  one 
nay,  in  tbe  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  poaition^  or 
in  a  reclining  paatura ;  '  When  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  paature^  with  his  eves 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  he  bad  continued  In  nis 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  he  rose  up  and 
led  by  his  gutwraa  to  take  leave  of  some  invisible 
U*— Hawkkswoeth. 


ACTION,  AOENCT,  OPERATION. 
jffetis*  (v.  7b  set)  la  tbe  efibot,  agame^  the  eause. 
Atisn  is  inherent  in  tbe  subject ; 
noble  English,  that  could  enterttln 
IfHtb  half  meir  forces  the  fbO  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  sund  laughing  Inr, 
All  oat  of  work,  and  cold  for  oetttfrn.— SiiAXspaAaa. 
it  sometbiiig  exteriour ;  it  Isj  In  fkct,  putUng  a 


^genewlti 
Hung  into 


„ 1  tbit  manner,  the  whole  world  is 

In  aathm  through  the  agancp  of  the  Divine  Being; 
*A  few  advances  there  are  in  tlie  fbllowing  papers 
tending  to  assert  tbe  superintendence  and  agaacji  of 
Providence  fai  tbe  natural  world.*— Wooowaro.  Some- 

*  Rottband.  "PoaUxra,  attitude." 


upon,  whoa  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  aganep; 
is  better  therefore  that  tlie  earth  should  move  about  in 
own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vlciasltudes  of  nlgbl 
and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to  tbe  aatiam 
of  the  sun.*— Bbntlct.  OparaUan^  fkom  the  Latin 
aparatia^  and  apara  labour  or  spas  need,  signMying  the 
work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a  spedflck  end,  and 
acGordlng  to  a  rule;  as  the  aparatiam  of  nature  in  tbe 
aitide  of  vagetation ; 

The  tree  wliose  aperatian  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  thou  to  taste. 
MiLToa. 

ACrnrE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  ASSmU- 
0U8,  LABORIOUS. 

wfetfee,  ftom  the  verb  to  net,  Implies  a  propensity  to 
act,  to  Im  doing  somefiiing  without  regard  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  object;  daigent,  in  French  diUgant,  Latin  diU- 
gamay  participle  ofdiUga  to  choose  or  like,  implies  an 
attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to 
it;  induairion»y  in  French  indMstrieuXy  Latin  frndms- 
triua^  is  probably  formed  from  imtra  within  and  atrma 
to  build,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or  tho- 
rough incliiiation  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious  wwk; 
aaaidaauay  in  French  aaaidu^  In  Latin  aaaiduMa^  Is 
compounded  of  a«  or  od  and  aiduma  ftom  aadea  to  sft, 
sipitQring  to  sit  close  to  a  thins ;  iaharia/uay  In  French 
labarxeux^  Latin  laborioaua^  fwm  labamr^  implies  be- 
longing to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  aetiae  If  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  1o  any  end  or  not;  *  Providence  lias 
made  the  human  soul  an  settee  being.'— Johwsok. 
We  are  diUgmt  when  we  are  active  for  some  speclficfc 
end ;  *  A  constant  and  onlblling  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  dti/feiie0.'--JoBKsna.  We  are  ta- 
dmatrioua  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  In  some 
serious  pursuit;  *It  has  been  observed  by  wrltenof 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  tiufawCry, 
ProvMence  has  so  contrived  thnt  our  dally  food  Is  not 
to  be  proeured  without  much  pains  and  labour.'— 
Adoison.  We  are  osndiuws  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
thing  until  it  is  finlahed ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  th^  can 
claim  no  sreaier  share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the 
curing  or  ^neas ;  he  tried  bis  skill,  was  very  aaai- 
duoua  about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only 
visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  Assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operdtion.'— Pbabcb.  We  are  laba- 
riaua  when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labour;  *  If  we  look  luto  the 
brute  creation,  we  fii4l  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painfbl  and  lakariaua  way  of  life  to  psscure  a  necet- 
sarv  subsistence  for  themselves.'- Asmsoa. 

A  man  may  be  oeties  without  being  dUagamtf  atom 
be  may  enipk>y  himself  in  what  is  of  no  inipormnce; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diUgant  without  being  o^itss, 
since  diUgaaea  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  In 
one's  appiieatkm  to  a  uasful  object  A  man  may  be 
dUigent  without  being  tnduatriaua^  for  be  may  dm- 
gantljf  employ  bimseif  about  a  particular  (hvoiirite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  induatriaua  without  being 
diligant^  since  diVgeaca  Implies  a  free  exercise  of  tlie 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  indmatry  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour.  Activilf  and  dr/r- 
genae  aro  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  induatrf  may  he  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligant  without 
being  aaaiduaua ;  but  he  cannot  be  aaaiduaua  whhout 
being  diligaiUy  for  aaaiduity  la  a  sort  of  persevering 
diUgenee.  A  roan  may  be  induatriaua^  without  being 
laboriauat  but  not  viea  varad;  f<n>  laboriauaneaa  is  a 
severer  kind  of  induatrf. 

Tbe  aatiaa  man  is  never  eaay  without  an  emptoy- 
ment ;  tbe  dUigeni  man  Is  contented  with  the  emptoy- 
ment  he  has ;  the  induatriaua  man  goes  fixmi  one  em- 
ployment to  the  other:  the  aaaiduaua  man  seeks  to 
attain  tbe  end  of  his  employment ;  the  laharious  man 
spares  no  pahis  or  labour  in  following  his  employment. 

Aetivitif  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
the  management  of  public  concerns :  diligence  in  busi- 
ness contributes  greatly  to  success :  induatry  Is  of  great 
value  in  obuining  a  llvellhaod:  without  ustdwiy  no 
advances  can  be  made  la  science  or  ilteruure;  and 
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wiUMMt  UUrioma  «xerltoM,  eonrideriible  analnineiili 
•ic  not  to  be  expected  In  manv  literary  piinuiu. 

wfcCtM  mind*  aet  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  the  m- 
Awln«M»  by  ommIiioiw  aiiplication,  and  dUigmU  if  not 
lakwiHM  reeeareh,  oAen  afford  ntfadactory  aa«weia. 

ACnVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Attiv  slgnifiee  the  nme  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
ln»k  has  a  commoa  origin  with  AwA.  which  is  in 
Saxon  /•nk,  Dutch  fri$ch  or  berak^  Danish  friMt, 
fgrsk^  He. ;  rngiU^  in  Latin  ofihV,  comes  from  the  same 
verb  as  active,  signifying  a  mness,  a  readlnesi  to  act  or 
more:  nmbU  is  probably  derived  Axmn  the  Saxon 
mmem  lo  take,  Implying  a  fiinen  or  capacity  to  take 
•ny  tiaiog  by  a  celerity  of  roovemenL 

AeUoilff  reqwcls  one*s  transactions ;  hriahuf^  one's 
spotta :  men  are  aetiv  in  carrying  on  business ;  chii- 
dien  are  bri»k  in  their  play.  AgiUtu  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing ;  nmbU- 
IMS*  to  Its  quick  and  gliding  movements  in  running. 


»  to  Its  quick 
A  fope^laiicer  is  aM[U»;  a  female  moves  mimbliff. 

AetiMtf  malts  fVom  ardour  of  mind ;  '  There  is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet 
in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  ac(t«i<y,  that 
we  are  not  aeuslble  when  the  flicalty  is  emploved.'— 
Addison.    Bn'skne$s  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeling ; 

*  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
lier  so  brisklf  that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.'— BuDOKLU  AgUity  is  produced  bv  corporeal 
vlfour,  and  habitual  strong  exertion;  *when  the 
Prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  oflieer,  with  an  incredible  agility^  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  fteL*-^TicBi.B.  ^mkUmett 
lesulls  from  an  eflbrt  to  move  lightly ; 

O  friends,  I  bear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  tills  way.— MuiTOM. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFTICIOUS. 

Active  slgnMes  the  same  as  before;  frusy,  In  Saxon 
ftbitgedy  from  bugimt^  In  German  bnckMfftigt^  from 
beeck&fftigtti  to  occupy,  and  BckaWen  to  make  or  do, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occuplea ;  ojlctoiis,  in  French 
egCeima,  Latin  ^^Iommj,  tmm  efUdniM  duty  or  service, 
a^ntflee  a  propensity  to  perfbcm  some  service  or  otBcc 

Aetiv9  raspeeis  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
huff  and  eifieimu^itCttet  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  tlie  moment :  the  fbrmcr  regards 
every  species  of  empkiyment;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  emptoymenL  An  aclrvs  person  to  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  peiaoo  Is  ta«y,  when  he  Is  actually 
emptoyed  fai  any  object;  be  is  egUAeme^  when  he  b 
employed  for  ochera. 

jfctnw  Is  always  taken  In  a  good,  or  at  least  an  In- 
dlftrent  sense ;  it  Is  opposed  to  lasy ;  *  The  pursuits  of 
the  attne  part  of  mankind  are  either  In  the  paths  of 
leHglnn  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  band,  In  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.'— Adoisoii.  Biwy, 
as  h  respeeis  occupation, is  mostly  In  a  good  sense: 

•  We  see  multitudes  bmaj/  In  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
Ihe  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.*— Johmsoii.  It  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  It  respects  disposition, 
it  Is  always  In  a  bad  sense;  '  The  air-pump, the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
thrown  oat  to  those  buay  spiriu  (politicians),  as  tufas 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship 
sail  on  without  dbturbnnce.^— Addisom.  Qfidoua  is 
never  taken  In  a  good  sense;  It  Implies  being  bnay 
without  dbcrelkm.  To  an  ecttos  dhnositkni,  nothlns 
is  more  Irksome  than  Inaction ;  but  it  la  not  concerned 
to  inquire  Into  the  utilhy  of  the  action.  It  is  better  for 
a  person  to  be  butf  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
*v«y  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sufftclenUy  Im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention:  an  ^^'aM  person  Is 
as  unfortunate  ss  tie  la  troublesome;  when  he  strives 
lo  serve  be  ha«  the  mMbrtune  to  annoy;  'Iwasfbrced 
lo  quit  my  Aist  kxlgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  land- 
hidv,  that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how  I 
had  slepL'— Addisoji. 

SEDULOUS,  DIUGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 
Sedulous^  from  the  Latin  otdultu  and  sedM,  slgnlAes 
sitting  cln«!  to  a  thing  ;  dtligent^  v.  Aetiee^  diligent; 
^eeidMOust «.  Active,  dUigent, 


The  Idea  of  appHcatkm  Is  expraaaed  by  these  epi 
theta,  but  eeduletu  is  a  particular,  diligent  u  a  general 
term :  one  Is  sedulous  by  habits ;  one  Is  diligent  either 
habitually  or  occaslonaliy :  a  stduloms  schofar  pursues 
his  studies  with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  dUigent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
Invariably  so.  SeduUtjf  seems  to  mark  the  very  e^tsen- 
ilal  property  of  application,  that  Is,  adhering  closely  to 
an  object;  but  diligence  expresses  one's  attachment  to 
a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  puisnii  of  it :  the 
former,  tlierefore,  bespeaks  the  steadineas  of  the  cha- 
racter; the  latter  merely  the  turnof  one'a  inclination : 
one  la  sedulous  fVom  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  tile  thing:  one  may  be  diligent  by  fita  andatarta, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment 

Assiduous  and  sedmUus  both  expreaa  the  quaUty  of 
sitting  or  atlcking  close  to  a  thing,  but  ttie  former  may, 
like  diligent^  be  emptoyed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  Is  always  permanent :  we  may  be  assiduous  In 
our  attentions  to  a  person ;  but  we  are  sedulous  In  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Seduloue  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous;  *  One  thing  I  would  offtr  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  wiiJch 
will  Insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.'— 
LocKB.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employments; 
*  I  would  recommend  a  'diligetu  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  Justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar).'— DuifNiTto. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  li  may  he  emptoyed  equally  for  that  which 
requires  active  exertion,  or  otherwise:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assidn»us  in  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the  per 
formanee  of  any  office ; 

And  thus  tlie  patient  dam  assiduous  shs. 
Not  to  be  templed  from  her  tender  task. 

Tbohson. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Ready  1  flrom  the  German  bereilen  to  prepare,  signi- 
fies prepared ;  opt,  In  Latin  aptus^  signifies  literally 
at ;  vrempt.  In  Latin  pron^ius^  (torn  pnmo  to  draw 
foith,  slgnlfles  literally  drawn  to  a  point. 

Ready  Is  In  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
Intentionally  prepared  tor  a  given  purpose ; 

The  god  himself  with  reo^y  trident  sUnds 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  sprMds  the  movins  sands. 

Dbtdkr. 
Prommtnsss  and  aptnese  are  species  of  readiness^ 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition: 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  Journey; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  o^y  or  to 
reply.    Ready^  when  applied  to  persons,  characterises 
the  talent;  as  a  ready  wit.     Apt  characterizes  the 
habits;  as  opf  to  Judge  by  appearance,  or  apt  to 
decide  hastily ;  and  is  also  employed  In  tlie  same  cense 
figuratively ;  '  Poverty  Is  spit  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.'— Addison.    Prompt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  axent,  and  the  quickneaa 
with  which  he  perfiMrms  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said ; 
so  likewise  whon  applied  to  things  personal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.- Tbomsom. 

ALERTNESS,  ALAC1UTY. 

Alertness^  from  ales  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action ;  alaerity^  from  acer 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  a^tiMs«,  when  the  body  is  In  Its 
ftall  viipMir ; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  Joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fhns  them  all  away. 

Cowraa. 
We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  Ihe  mind  Is  in^  f^iU 
porsuit  of  an  object :  '  In  dreams  It  id  wonderful  to 
oboerve  with  what  tprightllnesa  and  siocrity.the  soul 
evrts  herself.'— Addison. 
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ACTOB,  AOSNT. 

vaiy  According  to  tiie  dlArent 

of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  actor  is  used 
fbr  one  wtio  does  any  thing  or  acts  a  part;  *  Of  ail  ihe 
patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
H  (he  most  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the  actort^ 
and  the  instructive  nature  of  tlie  eveuu.*— Blaik.  An 
^eiu  is  one  who  puts  other  things  in  action,  particu- 
larly as  dlstiBgulsbed  tmm  the  pMleiit  or  thing  acted 
upon ;  'They  produced  wonderful  efl^ts,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  agenU  to  patients.'— Tbmplb.  The 
OftMi  is  also  an  active  bdng,  or  one  pnssusslng  tlie 
faculty  ot  action ; 

Beav*n  made  us  agnU  (tt»  to  good  or  III, 
And  forcM  it  not,  tbo*  be  Ibrasaw  the  wilL 

•  DaTDBR. 

An  agau  In  a  piece  of  Action  Is  the  being  who  pei^ 
Ibrms  the  actions  narrated ;  '  I  expect  that  no  Psigan 
lycNt  shall  be  Introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  fact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
consclmce.*— Addison.  Hcnoe  It  is  that  the  word 
actor  is  taken  in  the  seiiee  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  Actor,  or  one  who  acta  in 
another's  stead. 


ACTOB,  plater,  PBSFORHEIL 

The  Mtor  and  Wefsr  both  perfbnn  on  a  s 
r  la  said  In  relation  to  the  part  tba 


I  In  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
Iw  9ctar*  oecanonallv  without  being  ploftrg  pmfce- 
sioualiy,  but  we  may  be  plagerg  witlMut  deserving  the 
name  of  aeUrt,  Those  who  personale  ctaaracters  for 
their  amusement  an  actors  but  not  pkiferg :  those 
wbodo  the  same  for  a  livelihood  are  placer*  as  well  as 
mctort :  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  plnfert^  not 
mctorg.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  whoever 
acts  a  part,  real  or  ficlMona,  that  Is,  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  tlie  stage  of  a  tlieatre.  Is  an  acltr;  'Our 
orators  (says  (Jloero)  are  as  it  were  the  scCsrs  of 
truth  itself;  and  the  pUverg  the  imitators  of  truth.*—- 
Hrienns.  But  he  only  Is  a  piaifer  who  performs  the 
fictitious  part ;  benee  the  former  is  taken*  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  *  Cicero  is 
Known  to  have  been  the  tnilmale  friend  of  Boadns  the 
actor.'— HosHBS.  Plag^r  is  always  uken  in  a  less 
Avourable  sense,  ftom  the  artificiality  wlilch  attaches 
10  his  professkm ; 

All  the  world 's  a  stoge. 
And  an  the  men  and  women  merely  stayers. 
Bbaksfb^rb. 
The  term  performer  la  now  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  moat  part  In  appHcatioa  to  the  individual  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  lUs  perfonnaace,  as  a  good  or  bad 
per/i 


thesute 


ACTUAL)  KEAL,  POSITIVE. 

jf  cCimU,  in  French  aeturif  Lhttn  aeluatie^  ttom  aetio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  tlie  thing  done;  real.  In 
French  reel,  Latin  reoits,  fVom  rss,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  It  Is;  ^oeiUvey  in  French  peeitif,  Latin 
poeitnnuy  from  pone  to  place  or  fix,  signifies  ' 
or  qJMility  of  being  fixed,  esuUtohed. 

What  Is  aetasi  has  proof  of  its  exiBtene( 


I  within 
Itsdf,  and  inav  be  exposed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  peeitive 
precludes  the  nceeeBiiy  &f  a  prom.  Jtetuai  Is  opposed 
to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported ;  real  to 
the  feigned,  imaginary;  peeitioe  to  the  oncertaln, 
doubtful. 

Whatever  hi  the  oundltion  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  Is  the  actual  condition ;  sorrows  are  r«ai  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  positive 
whicli  leave  the  mind  In  no  uncertainty.  The  aetual 
state  of  a  natioii  is  not  to  be  ascerUined  by  Individual 
instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
feW|  if  any,  rsoi  diijects  of  compassion  among  com- 
mon becgais :  many  positive  facu  have  been  related 
of  the  £cep(lon  wtlch  they  have  practised.  By  an 
actaal  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  atone  enabled  to 
fcnn  Just  oplntona  of  manklod;  *Tbe  very  notion  of 

*Vlde6iiaid;  «Actear, 


any  dnrafkm  being  mmt  ImpHcs  that  It  wae  ones  |h» 
sent ;  for  the  idea  of  befog  once  present  Is  aetmaltf  !»•■ 
eluded  in  the  idea  of  Its  being  pest.'— AnmaoN.  It  Is 
but  too  frequent  for  men  to  dfagolse  their  real  seat^ 
ments,  although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
potitive  evidence  of  their  insincerity;  *  We  may  and 
do  converse  with  God  in  person  reaUft  and  to  all  the 
purposes  of  giving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.* 
—South.  *  Dissimiilation  is  uken  for  a  man's  peat' 
(tv«  proftssfaif  himself  to  he  what  he  is  noL*— Soim* 


TO  PEBPETRATS,  COMMIT. 

The  Idea  of  doing  something  wrong  Is  ( 
these  terms  •  but  perpetrate,  (torn  the  LatiL.  ^..^..,,, 
compounded  of  per  and  petrOf  in  Greek  9pdrr»h  ■%"'- 
lyimr  thoroughly  to  eonipeas  or  bring  aboat,  is  a  raur" 
more  detemrined  proeeeding  than  toat  of  Lipswstftiaj 
Mi  offences  or  various  degree  and  m^ 


One  may  eemrnit  oflimces  of  various  degree  and  mag- 
nitude ;  but  one  perpetratee  crimes  only,  and  those  of 
the  more  heinoos  kind.  A  lawlem  bandlid,  who 
spend  their  Uvea  in  the  ptrpetratiou  of  tlie  mosraorrld 
crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  onttnary  ceuna 
of  Justice; 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  in  after-timea^ 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.'— Dbtdbit. 
He  who  eemmiu  any  ofieuee  agalnet  the  nod  order  of 
society  exposes  bioMeif  to  the  censure  of  others,  who 
m«y  be  hbi  inferiottrs  In  certain  respects;  •  The  mis- 
carriages at  the  great  designs  of  pntwes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  balk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  inter- 
ested in  admonitions  agahat  erxoors  which  they  can- 
not cesiant.*— Jobhsom. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL* 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  al 
theae  tenns.  Inactive  la  the  roost  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  inert  is  sooMChlng  more  posl- 
live,  from  the  Latin  intere  or  eiae  arte  wttboat  art  or 
mind ;  it  denotes  a  speclflck  deficiency  ehher  In  body 
or  mind ;  laiM^  which  has  the  same  slgnUlcailoa  as 
given  under  the  bead  of  UU ;  eloikfal^  from  sista,  thai 
UL  foil  of  slowness ;  and  eluggiek  fnen  eiug,  that  Is, 
like  a  #<<Vi  drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
r  to  denote  an  expressly  defective  tempenoMnt  of 


other  i 


the  body  which  directly  impedes  action. 

To  be  inmttive  is  to  be  indisposed  to  action ;  that  Ib» 
to  the  performance  of  any  ofllcc,  to  the  doing  any  spe- 
ciflek  busfaiess:  la  be  Htert  Is  somewhat  more;  it  la  to 
be  lodlspoaed  to  movement :  to  be  laty  la  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  eUtt^l  is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly:  to  be  eUggiak  la  to  bmvo  in  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  ^aertss  from  a  variety  of  incl* 
dental  eaoses,  as  timidity,  ignoraaee,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  wMch  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter  upon 
any  business,  or  take  any  serious  step;  a  permi  mof 
be  inert  from  temporary  indispopition ;  but  laxtfoess, 
etotAfubteee^  and  elmggtekmeee  ars  inherent  phy*ical 
defects:  laiineee  Is  however  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  or  the  will :  but  eUtltfmheeee  and 
eluggiekneee  are  portly  the  oAprlng  of  naiom,  or, 
which  Is  the  same  thing,  haMt  soperindiiced  upon  na- 
ture. Amanofamildcnaraeierlsff 


he  wants  that  ardour  which  impels  perpetually  to  ae 
Uon ;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with  somdent  warmth  to 
make  acfion  agreeable;  he  Is  theiefore  inaetiae  by  a 
natural  consequence; 

Vlftoe  conceard  wItMn  oar  breast 

U  inaetivUff  at  best.— Swtrr. 

Henee  the  term  masfiM  is  properly  apfilled  to  matttr; 
What  laws  are  theae  1 1nstruct  us  If  yon  can ; 
'There's  one  deslgn'd  for  brutes  and  one  for  man, 
Another  guides  taacttos  matter's  eouiee. 

JsHTIfS. 

Some  dtaeaaea,  partlcolariy  of  the  meiancboly  kind, 
are  aeoompanied  with  a  strong  degree  of  ouriiMss; 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  lis  ordinary 
powers  Jo  action,  and  to  produce  a  ceruln  degree  or. 
torpor.    Hence  the  term  la  emptoved  to  exptem  ft 
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WMI  of  tfitt  pMfAr  of  action  la  th«  gtrongeit  poniUe 
jl»yi>  as  ditptayed  in  Uw  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 

Infoniier  of  tlie  idanetarr  train, 

Wiihovt  whom  quIoiHuiuig  gfanoe  thdr  combfoui 

,  Were  brute,  unlovely  maa,  intrt  and  dead. 

TflOltSOH. 

X«z|r  people  mare  aa  if  tbeir  bodiea  wefe  a  burden  to 
tbenaaelvM;  tbcy  are  fond  of  rett,  and  partlcalar^ 
•Verie  to  Im  put  fai  action ;  but  tiiey  will  MmietinMa 
i^ve  quicUy.  and  perfonn  much  wben  once  impeUed 
to  move ;  '  Tbe  first  canto  (in  Thonnon's  CaMie  of  In- 
dptopee)  opens  a  scene  of  Uof  luxury  tbat  fills  the  ima- 
ginatioo.'-^OBKso«.  SUUOtU  people  never  vary  tbeir 
pace :  they  have  a  physieallmpediment  in  themselves 
to  quick  motion; 

Falsely  taxurieua,  will  not  man  awaice, 
And,  sprteiing  from  tbe  bed  of  slotk^  eqjoy 
The  cool,  the  ftagrant,  and  the  silent  hour  ? 

TnoHsoir. 
Sttggisk  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  it  Is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  stale  of  stupor: 
*  Cooveraation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negli- 
gCMe  w«e  not  sometlmea  roused,  and  •luggislauMa 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehQDaion.WoHn- 


IDLB,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

£Be  Is  in  German  HUl  vain ;  Uay^  in  German  IMtalgt 

eabiei  from  the  Latin  lastut  weairy,  because  weari- 

neis  naturally  eufenders  laxiiuss;  indolent^  in  Latin 

MdstoM,  signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 


A  propensity  to  faiaeUon  Is  the  common  idea  by 
which  these  words  are  connected ;  they  difier  in  the 
cause  and  decree  of  the  quality :  idU  expresses  lew 
than  /azy,  and /azy  leas  than  tndolent :  one  is  termed 
me  who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  ii  /azy  who  wlU 
do  nothing  at  all  wiUioiit  great  reluctance ;  one  Is  m- 
dtleut  who  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  thing.  There  is  no  direct  Inaciion  in  the  titter; 
Ibr  a  child  b  idle  who  will  not  learn  bis  lesson,  but  he 
H  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himoelf :  there 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  /azy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  laxp  at  work,  Un 
In  Watking,  or  (azy  in  sitting ;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thlnklog,  which 
leaves  his  body  entlrel^at  rest :  an  iitdOemt  man,  on 
the  contrarv,  fails  in  acUvity  tmm  a  defect  both  in  the 
mhid  and  tbe  body ;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  be 
wiU  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  Uouble ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufliciem,  even  in  prospect, 
10  deter  hfan  from  attempting  to  move. 

idleness  is  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
lam,  to  Mch  as  have  not  stendinees  of  mind  to  set  a 
value  on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired  by  exer- 
4loA  and  regalar  empkyyment;  tbe  idU  man  is  opposed 
10  one  that  is  diligeat;  «As  pride  is  sometimes  hid 
under  humility,  idUnese  is  often  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry.'— JoBXSOif.  Laimue  is  fVcquent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  it  is  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition; 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  the  most  unwilling 
tt>  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mind  which 
4iould  impel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  their  comfort  In  entire  Inaction, 
hence  lanneee  Is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
mbonrinc  classes:  latineee  is  opposed  to  industry: 
<  Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  Hve  like  rogues^ 
ind  not  foil  to  work,  but  be  laiv  and  spend  victuals.* 
— Bacoh.  /,«y  may  however  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects ; 

»«.        ^      .  The  daw. 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaka, 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
.    Bheltering  embraee,  direct  their  Uzg  fiight 

TaoKsoH. 
hUUmee  H  a  physical  property  of  tbe  mind,  a  want 
Of  motive  or  jmrpose  to  action :  the  ituMeni  man  is 
not  ao  fbod  of  his  bodily  ease  as  the  laxf  man,  but  *be 
Arlaka  ftom  every  species  of  exertion  stiU  moie  than 


the  latter ;  indolence  Is  a  disease  moat  observable  ia 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  the  higbert 
intellectual  endowments,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  exertion ;  tiie  indolent  staiida 
In  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  '  Nothing  is  so  OMosiie  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  lire  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.'— Bi^iR. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  moat  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleness ;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  handa  or  their  heads,  Uiey  grow 
averse  to  evety  thing  which  woukl  require  the  exercise 
of  eitiier :  the  ttfe'  of  a  common  aoldier  Is  apt  to  breed 
laziiMs* .-  he  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  houm  oat 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  Is  most  fttvourable  to  inds" 
lenee;  he  who  has  eveiv  thing  piovided  at  hto  hand, 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  HIb, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  that  weaia  the 
fbee  of  exertion ;  he  may  become  tndo&at,  if  he  be  Kt 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

OLE,  LEISUEB,  VACANT. 

Tdle  signifin  here  emptiness  or  the  abaeneeof  tihat 
which  18  solid ;  <Antre,  otherwise  spelled  /M««re,  comes 
from  leasej  as  in  tbe  compound  release^  and  the  Latin 
laxo  to  make  lax  or  loose,  tiiat  1^  loosed  or  set  free; 
*'."*^^ '"  ^""  »«e«««,  from  eoee  lu  fiee  or  be  empty, 
sigaifiee  tiie  same.  *^'* 

Idle  Is  opposed  here  to  busy ;  gt  leisure  simply  to 
employed :  he  tiierefore  who  Is  idU,  instead  of  being 
busv,  commhs  a  fault ;  which  is  not  always  tiie  case 
witit  him  who  is  at  Uisnre  or  free  ftoro  his  employ- 
meiiL  Idle  ia  tiierelbre  always  taken  In  a  seme  more 
«f '«»  unfavourable ;  Insure  In  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  hbnself  tiiat  he  has  spent 
an  uile  hour  in  Uils  or  that  place  lu  amusement,  com- 
pany,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  It  better  if  any  thing  bad  offered ;  on  tiie  other 
hand,  he  woukt  say  that  he  spends  his  leisure  mo. 
ments  in  a  suitable  relaxation:  he  who  values  hia 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few  idle  hours  as  poa- 
Bible ;  *  Life  is  sustained  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tediousness  oddle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artiflclai  desires).'— Johhsok.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labour,  be  will 
occupy  his  leieure  hours  in  that  which  best  suits  his 
taste; 

Here  pause,  my  Gotfaick  lyre,  a  littie  while : 
The  insars  hour  is  all  t|iat  tiioa  canst  claim. 

Bbattib. 
IdU  and  leiswte  are  said  tn  particular  refeience  to 
the  time  that  is  employed ;  vaeanl  is  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  tiie  thing :  an  idle  hour  Is 
without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general 
free  ftom  tiie  employments  with  which  It  ndgbt  be 
filled  up;  a  person  has  leisure  time  according  to  hii 
wishes ;  but  he  mav  have  vaeant  thne  fhmi  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  in  want  of  employment ;  » Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  unpro- 
ntably,  without  tiie  tedlousnessof  many  eocoathoara  • 
— Johnson. 


IDLE,  VAIN. 
Idle,  V.  IdU  lanf;  vam,  in  Latin  veawf,  is  probe- 
Wychanged  from  x>acanens, rignifying  empty. 
j  These  epithets  are  both  opfmwd  to  the  solid  qr  sub. 
stantial ;  but  idU  baa  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion:  f)iwn  seems  to  qualify  the  thing  without  any 
such  reference.  A  ponmlt  may  be  termed  either  idU 
or  vexn:  In  tiie  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
tile  agent  for  not  employing  his  thne  on  soiiieihing 
more  serious ;  but  In  the  latter  case.  It  simply  charac- 
tertxes  tiie  purmiit  aa  one  that  will  be  attended  with  no 
good  consequences:  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  tile  use  of  tiioee  powers  wlUi  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
■hall  be  careAti  lo  inject  aU  vom  concema:  an  idls 
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effort  is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to  exert  him 
■elf  for  any  useral  porpoee,  who  work*  only  to  pleaae 
blmtelf ;  a  vtiin  effiirt  may  be  made  by  one  who  ie  in 
a  etaie  of  deiperadon.  These  termi  preserve  the  same 
distinction  when  applied  to  other  objecis ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idU  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground^-DaTDiN. 
'  Deluded  by  earn  opinions,  we  look  to  the  advantages 
of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.*— BLAia. 


HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

Aa«vy  Is  allied  to  both  dvtt  and  drowtv,  bat  the  lat- 
ter have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Neamf  and  dmO  are  employed  as  epllheis  both  for 
persons  and  things ;  AMvy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
state  of  a  person ;  dnii  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
dentanding  of  the  subject  A  penon  has  a  keavf 
took  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
we%hty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  movements ;  he  has  a  dutt  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting :  keavf  is  either  a  characterisUck  of  tlie  con- 
sdlntion,  or  only  a  particular  stale  arising  flrom  exter- 
nal or  infiemal  causes ; 

Henf  with  age,  Eniellus  stands  his  ground, 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

DaTDBH. 

I>«l/fie««  as  It  respects  the  fhime  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state ;  ss  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  is  a 
characteristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  daU  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vUe 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-ease  to  a  common  lanim  bell  1 

SlIAOPSAftB. 

It  Is  a  misfortune  fVequemly  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  keavj/ :  there  is  no  one  who 
fh>m  the  changes  of  the  almoMibere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  nave  no  resources  In 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude :  those  who  are 
not  property  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, will  appear  dull  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavf  is  either  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards:  dtUl  Is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fhlls  In  the  necessary  di^ree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity ;  the  weather  is  ktavf  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
dull  fhmi  the  Intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drmowff  are  holh  employed  In  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
occasionally  heavy  or  dromtf ;  some  are  habitually 
dr9««y  from  disease;  they  likewise  differ  in  degree; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  produce 
sleepiness; 

And  drawey  Unkllnfi  lull  the  distant  fold.— <3kat. 

TO  BLEEP,  BLUMBEB,  DOZB,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

Sleep.  In  Saxon  elmpoMy  Low  German  slap,  German 
tehlaff  w  supposed  to  come  firom  the  Low  German  elap 
or  elaek  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  fVaroe ;  elumber^  in  Saxon  glume- 
fom^.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  oteehlummemy  which 
is  a  variation  firom  the  preceding  tlMuit,  4be. ;  dote^ 
in  Low  German  dueeuf.  is  In  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dsrs,  and  the  Latin  dermie  to  sleepy 
which  was  anciently  dermie^  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
iipfta  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
ekpt :  drawee  is  a  variation  of  date;  wop  Is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  In  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  ebmher  Is  to  eleep  lightly  and 
joftly ;  to  dou  Is  to  incline  to  eleep^  or  to  begin  sleep- 
tuffr;  to  nap  is  to  sleea  for  a  time:  every  oqe  who  Is 
not  indisposed  elems  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
«»mmonly  s^um^er  only  after  that  time;  there  sre 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  eleep  in  a  carriage 


will  yetbeoUlgedto^xs  If  ihmrtnfiliB 
In  hot  climates  tho  middle  of  tlie  day  la  ( 
chosen  for  a  nap. 


^     8LEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGICK. 

Sleety  (v.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  or 
a  permanent  state:  drevsy,  which  eomes  from  the 
Low  German  drawsa,  and  is  a  variation  of  date  (v.  7b 
slatp)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  stale :  letketrgiekt 
from  lethargy,  in  LaUn  lethargia,  Greek  AifO^rls, 
comnottuded  of  Xi^fty  forgetfulness,  aad  ioyds  swift,  slg- 
nifying  a  proneness  to  forfetAitaess  or  sleep^  deseiibef 
a  permanent  or  habitual  stale. 

Sle^y,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  alao  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable ;  draweineee  expresses  an  Incli- 
nation to  tle^  at  unseasonable  hours :  It  Is  natural  to 
be  eleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retlra 
to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be  drmny  when  silting  sttti 
aAer  dinner.  Sleepinees,  as  a  permanent  sute,  is  an 
infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  constttu- 
tlonally ;  lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  must  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARELESS. 

IndaUm,  V.  Idle,  laxu;  si^tM,  in  Latin  svptmit, 
fVooi  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one's  fkce  upward,  which,  as  It  is  the  action  of  a  lazy 
or  idle  person,  has  been' made  to  represent  the  quaU- 
lies  themselves ;  Ifetleee,  witlraut  Uet,  In  German  btet 
desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies  with- 
out care  or  onnoern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  Its  desires,  which  are  the  sprh« 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Imdalenea 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  supinenesSf 
and  this  signifies  more  than  Ustiessnees  or  eareless- 
ness:  indolenee  is  a  general  indisposition  of  a  person 
to  exert  either  his  mind  or  his  body ;  supineness  la  a 
similar  indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  paracular 
occasions:  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolenee;  but  supineness  lies  principally  in 
the  mind :  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt  to 
be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  dispositions  are  apt 
to  be  supine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ;  it  la 
irksome  to  him ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refifted  bnt  not  nacre  wiaa 
Their  whole  existence  fhbuloua  suspect. 
And  truth  and  falsehood  In  a  lump  njeU ; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known, 
Or  else  too  proud  that  Ignorance  lo  own. 

Jawm. 

A  supine  person  oUecu  to  undertake  any  thliw  wbioii 
threatens  to  give  hiin  trouble; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  framM! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fullness, 
Revels  secure.  Rows. 

The  indolent  person  Is  so  for  a  permanency  ;  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  be  waited  ujjon  rather  than  wall  on  hhn- 
seif ;  and  as  fkr  as  it  Is  possible  he  is  glad  for  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  with 
tboucht;  the  ««ptfu  person  Is  so  only  In  matters  that 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  nortion  of  bis  exertion ; 
he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolent  and  eunine  are  not,  however, 
like  the  hetless,  expressly  without  desire:  an  mds 
lent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  la 
within  his  reach,  although  not  always  suflicient  desiia 
to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtaia 
itj  the  listlese  man,  on  the  contrary,  Is  altogether 
without  the  desire,  and  Is  in  fHct  in  a  sute  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  is  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial  state 
arising  from  particular  circumstances ;  after  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  It  wiU  some- 
times sink  Into  a  state  of  relaxstion  In  which  It  ap 
parently  ceases  to  have  any  active  iirinciple  withhi 
itself.  IndoUnee  is  a  habit  of  both  body  and  mind  •  en- 
pinmees  is  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  inacUon  flowing 
nut  of  a  particular  frame  of  mind  ;  Ustiessnees  is  only 
a  cj*rtaln  frame  of  mind :  an  active  tierorun  may  some- 
tlri>es  be  supins  in  setting  about  a  businesa  which  ruM 
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eomHer  to  bii  fiwllnst ;  a  KsOna  penon,  on  the  other 
tend,  It  be  iw  babltuany  so,  will  nerer  be  active  in  any 
tblQf,  becaiue  be  will  have  no  Impulae  to  actkui ; 
Sulleoj  methinka,  and  slow  the  DK>rniiig  breaka, 
Am  If  theaoa  were  UaUua  to  appear.— IhiTDaa. 
Owle«M«««  eiprenee  leai  than  any  of  the  abore ; 
Ibr  though  a  roan  who  la  tiutotaU,  tiqniM,  and  U»tUs»^ 
la  natarally  earelMt^  jet  cardtssnna  ia  properly  ap- 
plicable 10  racb  aa  have  no  nich  poattWe  diaeaiie  of 
Btaid  or  body.  The  eareUt*  penon  la  neither  avetae 
to  labour  or  tboof  ht,  nor  deyoid  of  dealroi  but  wanta 
In  raalliy  that  core  or  tbouaht  which  ia  requiaite  for 
biaaiate  or  condition.  G«rMe«raef«  la  ratlier  an  erroor 
of  the  nndenlandlng,  or  of  the  condoet,  than  the 
win ;  ainoe  tbee«r«IcM  would  ctsret  be  concerned  for, 
or  Inleraated  about  thlnga,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
lefleet  on  their  Impoitance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time 


Pert  love  with  her  by  Joint  coinml«lon  mlee, 
Who  by  (Uae  arte  and  popalar  decelta. 
The  w$U$»,  fond,  nnttaiiiking  mortal  cbeati. 
PoHfarr. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 
SttTj  in  German  ttorm,  oM  German  tUrrn  or  attrm, 
Latin  tmrbo,  Greek  Hp^n  or  6tfpo/3a(  trouble  or  tumult ; 
aiava,  o.  Motion. 

Stirht  here  aspeclflck,  «mv«  agenerick  term ;  to«ttrla 
toawa  BO  aa  to  diaturb  the  net  and  compoanre  either 
or  the  body  or  mtaid ; 

I*Te  read  that  thingi  Inanimate  have  mov% 
And  as  with  living  aoula  have  been  inform*d. 
By  magie  numbeia  and  perauaaive^aounda. 

CoHoaiVB. 
At  fiiat  the  grovea  are  scarcely  aeen  to  «Cfr. 

THOMBOir. 

Hij^iee  thetermaCirli  employed  to  deaignate  an  im- 
proper or  nnauthoriied  modon ;  children  are  notallow- 
ed  to  stir  from  their  aeats  in  achool  hours;  a  aoldler 
must  not  otir  ftom  the  poet  which  be  has  to  defend. 
Atroclooa  criminals  or  persons  raving  nuul  are  bound 
band  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  oUr. 

HOnON,  MOVEMENT. 

Tbeae  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving^  but  motiom  ia  taken  generally  and  abatraciedly 
from  the  thing  that  moveo :  movemont,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or  thing 
that  9iow$  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  aa 
oppoaed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  moUam^  the  laws 
of  motiom,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a 
m09omunt  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a  general  movo- 
mtmi  when  apeaklng  of  an  maeoibiy. 

When  motion  ia  qualified  by  the  thing  that  maoat,  it 
denotea  a  continued  ai^tton;  but  mnomail  implies 
only  a  particular  motion  :  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodiea,  tlie  motion  of  the  earth ;  a  pemon 
la  in  continual  motion^  or  an  army  ia  in  ntotion;  but  a 
penon  makes  a  movetnont  who  rises  or  siia  down,  or 
goes  (kom  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different  auwfl- 
wunto  of  the  aprlngs  and  wheela  of  any  insaument ; 
*  It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  inroads  of 
tranblesome  thooghta  to  expel  them  immedialely  by 
potting  better  images  into  au»<tra.'— Johnson. 

Nature  I  thought  performed  too  mean  a  part. 

Forming  her  movomonto  to  the  rules  of  art.— Ptioa. 


MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATBETICK. 
The  moving  is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  aifte- 
llona  or  the  paaaiona;  the  t^octing  and f oUeticJfc are 
what  move  the  oSutiomo  in  different  degreea.  The 
food  or  bad  feelinga  may  be  auwed ;  the  tender  feel- 
ing only  are  offtctU.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  mmoing 
Bpeetacle:  *  Tbere  is  something  so  aiootiv  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.*— flraaba.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  oStetxng  spectacle;  M  do  not 
remember  to  have  aeen  any  ancient  or  modem  alory 
■Mwe  ^Ibctiag'than  a  letter  of  Anne  of  Boulogne.*— A»- 
naoH.  The  ogtctang  acta  by  meana  of  the  senses,  aa 
wen  aa  the  undcrstaading.  The  poihetiek  applies  only 
^  what  ia  addressed  to  the  heart ;  hence,  aaightor 
■  deacrlpclon  Is  ^foetrng;  but  an  address  Is  vatMoticki 


What  think  you  of  the  banTa  enchanting  art, 
Which  whether  he  attempta  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fobled  aeenes,  or  charm  theear  with  rhym^ 
BfcathsaaUpac*alieik,k»vely,andauhUme1    ^ 

JsNTna. 

TO  COME,  ARRIVE. 
Oowu  is  general ;  mrrivo  is  particular. 
Peraona  or  thinga  cmm;  peraoos  only,  or  what  ai 
personified,  orrns. 
To  casM  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  airipol  la 
witfaregar^' 


employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or  t;ir- 
cumstancea.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted bv  the  prophets:  the  vrivai  of  a measengitr  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
castf,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrioal  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a  loiii 
and  dangeroua  voyage,  la  a  circomatanoe  of  getieia 


Hall,  rev'raod  prieat!  to  PhoDboa'  awful  dome, 
A  auppUan^  ^  fknm  great  Atridea  earns.— Pops. 
Old  men  love  novelUee ;  the  last  arrived 
BtlU  pleases  best,  the  youngeat  steals  their  smiles. 

Toonn. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advaneo  (v.  Jldvaneo)  is  to  go  towards  some 
point ;  to  froeud,  from  the  Latin  frocedot  to  to  go 
onward  In  a  ceruin  course.  The  same  distinction  la 
preserved  between  them  in  tbdr  flgarative  acceptation 

A  person  adomueo  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  In  hto 
tranaactiona  and  reisea  himaelf  in  aoclety ;  he  fro- 
coeds  in  his  business,  when  be  carrlea  it  on  aa  he  haa 
done  before ;  *  It  is  wonderftil  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  ia 
formed  that  is  complete  tn  all  its  senses.'— Addison. 
^  If  tlie  scale  of  being  riaes  by  such  a  regular  progress 
ao  high  aa  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reaaon  suppose 
that  It  still  vroeeeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a  superiour  nature  to  hbn.*>-ADDiaoN. 

One  advances  by  frocsodthg^  and  one  froeeeds  la 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  In  the  same  situation 
without  advancveg*     Some  are  always  doing  without 


Thoae  who  make  considerable  progress  io  leamiug 
stand  the  Airest  chance  of  being  advaneod  to  dignity 


PACE,  STEP. 
Pace,  in  French  pas,  Latin  passnSy  comeo  from  the 
Hebrew  vera  to  paas,  and..ignifleB  the  act  of  passing, 
or  the  gn)una  paased  over ;  step,  which  comes  through 
the  medium  or  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Greek 
srdfiuv*  signifies  the  act  of  stepping,  or  the  grxmnd 
atrnped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  exprcnea  the  general  man- 
ner of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body  ;  step  Implies  the 
manner  of  treadina  with  the  foot ;  the  pace  ia  dl»tin- 
guisbed  by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run ;  and  in  regard 
to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop ;  the  step  is  distinguished 
hy  the  right  or  the  left,  the  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  pate  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  Die  step  may  vary  as  it 
is  light  or  heavy,  graceflil  or  ungraceful,  long  or  short 
We  may  go  a  slow  paes  with  long  steps,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  steps,  A  slow  pace  is  b^ 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  flineral :  a  tong  step  muse 
be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a  slow  marcli. 

As  respects  the  apace  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  to  a  measured  distance,  formed  uy  a  loqr  step; 
tlie  step,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordinaf> 
apace  which  one  steps  over  without  an  efibrt  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  Roman  roeasuremeut  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distance ; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to*rooirow, 
Creepa  in  a  atealing  pacs  from  day  to  day. 

SoAKarsAiin 
Grace  waa  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  bet  eye, 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  tove;— Milium 
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ONWARD,  FOBWABD,  PROGBCaSIVE. 
Omwmrd  Is  takeo  in  the  UMral  wMe  of  soing  iw«ref 
to/n  object:  fmnemrd  la  taken  in  tbe  eBnia  oT going 
frfiti  an  ol^wt,  or  goinff  fivtliar  la  die  line  befim one: 
fngfBuiv  haa  the  eeme  of  going  gradualiy  or  Hep 
Dy  aiep  Iwfore  one. 

A  peraoa  goee  •mmmrd  who  dooi  wok  atand  atill ;  he 
goea  forward  who  does  not  recede ;  lie  goea  frogrm- 
tnelf  who  goei /tfrwerd  at  certain  intervals. 

Onwttrd  m  taken  only  in  tbe  proper  accepUtioA  of 
travelling ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  Aels  It 
tiecepserv  to  go  ouward  with  the  hope  of  arnvlog  »t 
•onie  point; 

Bemote,  uafHended.  melancholyt  alow, 
Or  by  the  lasy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carlntbian  boor 
Asalost  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Wbere*er  1  roam,  whatever  nalms  to  see, 
My  Iteart  untravell'd  foB<Uy  turpa  to  ttwe. 

GoLOSMini. 
r^trward  la  employed  in  the  improper  aa  well  as  the 
proper  application ;  a  traveller  goea  forward  in  ocder 
to  reach  Ilia  point  of  destination  aa  quickly  aa  poeai- 
Me ;  a  learner  usee  his  utmost  endeavours  In  order  to 
get  forward  In  Ilia  learning ;  '  Harbood  the  chairman 
waa  much  Manied  for  bla  raahneas ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  waa  always  to  sat  Uilnn/ervard.*— Bua- 
MBTT.  ProgrtoHvelw  la  employeir<Hily  In  tbe  impro- 
per application  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  tu  bring  it  to  a  conclusion :  every  man  goea  on 
frogresoiveljf  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him ; 

Beaaon  prefrssaiee,  laaltocl  Is  complete.— Touiio. 


EZCUBSION,  BAMBLE,  TOUB,  TBIP,  JAUNT. 

Eaearno*  algnifles  going  oat  of  o«e*a  coarse,  fVom 
the  Latin  «s  and  eiirnia  a  coaree  or  praacribed  path : 
a  reai^is,  from  reeai,  of  which  it  Is  a  frequentative, 
la  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path ;  tottr, 
fh>m  tlie  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  courae:  a 
tripy  from  tlie  Latin  trimmdio  to  go  on  the  loea  like  a 
'  dancer,  in  properly  a  pedesulan  oxemrnon  or  tour^  or 
any  ahoit  Journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot:  jeamc. 
Is  fttun  the  French  jamU  the  fi»Ily  of  a  whesi,  aad 
janter  to  put  the  felly  In  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  ia  an  idle  exmrafon,  or 
one  uken  for  mere  pleiwnre :  travellen  who  are  not 
eontenied  with  what  ia  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  fVequent  oxemroions  into  the  interlour  of  the 
oouniry ;  *  I  am  now  ao  nia-in-urbelah,  I  believe  I 
shall  atav  here,  eicept  little  osemrtiono  and  vagaries, 
Ibr  a  year  lo  come.'— Qrat.  Thoae  wlio  are  fond  of 
rami  scenery,  and  pleased  to  foUow  the  bent  of  their 
Inclinations,  make  fh>quent  rambU$;  *  I  am  going  on 
a  short  ramiU  to  my  Lord  Oiford's.'— Pow.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  eiOoyment  ftom 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tomr  of  some 
one  country  or  more ;  '  Mv  last  aummer*s  tour  waa 
thmufh  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Monnoutli- 
ahlre,  and  8hropahire.*--GEAT.  Thoae  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  tripg;  *I  hold  the  reso- 
hitlon  I  toM  you  in  my  laat  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  io.*--Pora.  Tboee 
who  have  no  better  means  of  apending  their  tine  make 
fammtt ;  *  If  you  aie  for  a  menr  JMuO,  FU  Uy  for 
ooce  who  can  fool  it  foithcat^^DaTnui. 


JOUBNBT,  TBATKLt  VOYAGE. 

Jowrwifh  (Vom  the  French  jomradt  a  day*a  work. 
Mid  Latin  dAunue  dally,  stgnUles  the  course  that  ia 
taken  In  the  apace  of  a  day,  or  fan  general  any  conn- 

Kmtively  short  passage  ftom  one  place  to  another: 
erf,  from  the  French  tr      ' 

Mch  a  course  or  passage  aa 

flulgue ;  In  general  any  kwg  course :  vopof  is  n 

probably  changed  fton  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and 


IraeitUrr  to  labour,  signifies 
18  requires  labour,  and  canaes 


chMlly  sigaiHed  any  course  or  pawage  to  a 
■at  is  oow  connncd  to  possans  by  sea. 
We  tike  ie«ni«fe  in  dlibrent 


Ofi- 


we  loav  jeanwya  in  onieieni  pons  or  oie  same 
lootiy ;  wc  make  eeyfe»bysea,and  Craesl  by  land. 
Joar^M  are  lakaa  in  dUfcmt  pain  oT  the  aaoie 


Tb  Paradise,  tba  hagpr  feat  of  Ban, 

His  ipwnuift  end,  and  oar  begioniag  wo^— Muow. 

TVaveIr  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  InfonDa- 
tion :  •  In  my  travsb  I  had  been  near  their  aelttag 
o«t  in  Theesaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landfaig  fai 
Caniiola.'— BaowR.  Va$agu  ate  made  hy  captalna 
or  merchaola  for  purposes  of  commerce;  ^Ourahlip 
went  sundry  vofogu  aa  well  to  the  piilara  of  Hercnlsi 
aa  to  other  pane  in  the  Atianikk  and  Hedhoianaai 
aeaa.*— >Bacox. 

We  eatimaie  jeonieye  bf  tba  day,  aa  cna  or  ttm 
daya*  journey  i 

Bcaite  the  son 
Balh  flaidwd  half  his  jomuf. 
We  estimate  travelt  and  voffoget  by  the  montha  and 
years  that  are  employed ; 

Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  weepno  morai 
Your  lost  finends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc*d  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road 
Which  you  must  traod  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

Ci;Maaai.Aiis. 
Calm  and  serene,  he  eeas  mmroaching  death. 
An  the  safe  port,  th*  oeaoelul  silent  shore, 
Wliere  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  veyivs  o*er. 

jBNTlfa. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  joamoped  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  Ihev  went  but  short 
distances  at  a  lime.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  educatiion 
for  ytHing  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  thoae  countrief 
of  £unijie  which  comprehend  the  '  grand  tour'  aa  it  Is 
termed.  A  vopage  round  the  world,  which  waa  at  first 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar  10 
the  mind  by  ita  frequency. 


ABUE  OB  BISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIMB 
SCALE. 
JirUoy  o.  7^  arUo;  moaat^  fhxn  the  Latin  wsm 
a  mountain,  signifies  lo  go  aa  it  were  up  a  mountain; 
oMcendy  In  Latin  OMctndo^  compounded  of  ad  and 
oeandoy  algniflea  to  dlmb  up  towards  a  point ;  eliaiB^ 
in  German  ktimmeny  la  probably  connected  with  kiaat^ 
mer  a  hook,  signifying  to  riae  by  a  hook ;  oeaUt  hi 
French  tocaUder^  Italian  scaiors,  Latin  acafa  a  ladder. 


signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 
The  Idea  of  going  upwards  I 
arioo  is  used  only  in  the  i 


ting  up; 


Th*  Inspected  entraila  couhfno  fotea  foreteil, 
w,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  f 


Nor,] 

Detaui. 

But  riM^  ia  cnpfoyed  lo  eipieai  a  eonHnaed  madoa 
upward; 

To  eoiMradlet  them,  see  aO  natnre  riaot 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues  or  endears  an  afler  arene  ¥— YouRfk 
A  pereon  arioea  from  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  ritsi 
In  the  air ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  ruca .-  the  firrt 
three  of  theee  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  tlidr  aenaa; 
to  ariao  or  rw«  denotea  a  motion  lo  a  leas  devaiei 
height  than  to  moamt,  and  to  aietnu  that  which  ia  leas 
elevated  than  anead:  a  person  rwes  ftom  his  aea^ 
aMwita  a  hill,  and  aattmdo  a  mountain ; 

At  length  the  fotal  fobrick  aiewits  the  wnOa, 
Big  with  destnictfon.— DnvnsM. 
We  view  a  rioimg  land  like  distant  ckwda ; 
The  mountain  lops  confirm  the  pieasinf  aiglM, 
And  curling  smoke  aoeendimg  from  their  height 


Arioo  and  riao  are  iniraadtive  only:  the  real  ut 
likewise  tramdtlve ;  we  rioo  from  a  point,  we  aweni 
and  moemd  to  a  point,  or  we  wtowmi  and  ageend  some 
thing ;  an  air  balloon  rioeo  when  It  firat  leaves  the 
ground ;  It  wtomo*  higher  and  hither  until  it  la  out  of 
aigbt ;  but  if  it  ooeemdo  too  Ugh  it  endangen  the  Bft 
or  the  aitial  adventurer. 

Ctiatk  and  acal^  <  ipiias  a  spades  of  rUimg :  to 


eliBi*  is  to  rise  stop  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
bodr ;  to  scale  Is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  In  momatimg  the  walls  '  '  '^  ' 
«■  and  mnuntaina  are  dimUd 


towns:  trees  i 


of  fortified 

;  walla  an 
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m 


mUe  yoQ  (a.af,  that  I  iboaM  find  it  so)  * 

To  ibttn  my  ikbt,  your  oaiive  loU  forego^ 

Aod  cUmkiJtut  frosen  Alps,  ami  tread  tlie  eienuU  soow. 

But  brmn  Me■Mpai^<NeptllJle*8  wartike  aoo, 
Broke  down  the  pallbadea,  the  trenches  won, 
Aad  hmd  Arladden  ealle,  lo  tcde  tlie  tova. 

TO  FALL,  DROP,  DBOOPi  SINK,  TtJMBLE. 

Full,  V.  FaU:  drop  and  droop^  in  German  trcnfm^ 
Low  German,  he  dnmen,  to  an  onomatopela  of  the 
faUimg  of  a  drop  ;  tink^  In  German  tinken^  to  an  In- 
teuiive  of  sUgtn.  to  Incline  downward ;  tmmbUt  In 
Gennan  tummelny  to  an  intensive  of'te«iie«/n  to  reel 
baekwarria  and  forwards. 

Fmll  to  the  generiok,  the  rest  apedflek  terms:  to 
^np  to  to  fail  suddenly ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  parti 
to  nmk  to  to  fail  gradually;  to  tmrnkU  is  to  faU  awk- 
wanlly  or  eoMiary  to  the  usuai  mode.  In  cataracts 
...  ^  ..  ">  and  in  a  mass;  in  fain  it 

9  water  stxlw  low.    The 

^  .  ,'  may/sK  or  drop  from  a 

lieisbc,  ii  may  oimk  down  to  the  earth.  It  may  titai^ic 
Jr  •"^'■^ — *  - 


wanuy  or  comiary  lo  tne  uso 
the  water  fatts  perpetually  an 
4r^r  partially ;  in  ponds  the  i 
head  ir^vpa^  but  the  body  mi 


Yet  come  it  win,  the  day  decreed  by  fhtes 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  retotes  2) 
The  day  when  thou,  Imperial  Troy !  must  bend, 
ind  see  thy  warrk>ars'/ai<  and  glories  end.— Popb. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagKing  wings  alighted  on  the  mart, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Then  sudden  dropped  and  left  her  life  in  air.— Pora. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  bead. 
And  Muting,  thrice  feU  gioT'liog  on  the  bed. 

Drydbm. 
Down  ommk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  hto  dim  eye,  and  ihte  suppress'd  bto  breath. 

Popb. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dr&pp'd  the  pond'rous  stone. 
Bunt  the  strong  nerves,  and  crushed  the  solid  bone, 
Supine  he  IsmMm  on  the  eriiason'd  sands.-— Pope. 

FaU,  dropy  and  oink  are  employed  In  a  moral  sense ; 
droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  pcrMm  falU  fVom  a 
state  of  pmsperity ;  words  drop  ftom  the  lips,  and  tink 
into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  com,  fall* ;  a 
subject  dropa ;  a  pezson  niJu  tnio  poverty  or  in  the 
Wilmation  of  the  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Wp  to  In  Low  German  sl^aa,  iVoro  the  Latin  labor 
fo  slip,  and  libo  to  pour,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xotfiopai  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
II^P  to  turn  aside;  oUdo  to  a  variation  of  si^,and 
gUde  of  aiide. 

To  tlip  to  an  involuntary,  and  oUdo  a  voluntary 
■MNion :  those  who  go  on  the  ice  In  fear  will  ojip ;  'A 
«kUAil  danoer  on  the  ropes  sIj^s  willingly,  and  makes 
m  seeming  tumble  that  vou  may  think  him  in  great 
hasard,  wliile  be  to  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
^Dftvnui.    Boys  $Udo  on  the  ke  ny  way  of  amuse- 


Tbesnnder  bold,  and  Slhenelos  tiwir  guide. 
And  dlra  Ulyass  down  the  eabla  sfa'dc^-DETscK. 
To  oVp  and  tlido  are  lateral  movements  of  the  Ihet : 
hot  to  gbd*  to  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  «nd 
ipse  that  easy  motion  which  to  made  by  oUppbug,  aUdmg, 
Mng,  or  swimming :  a  person  glidea  along  the  surface 
of  the  Ice  when  he  aUdu;  a  vessel  gUdeo  akmg 
tbivNigh  the  water; 

And  softly  let  the  mmlnf  waters  jrlMfo.— Detmit. 
In  the  morel  and  figurative  appHcadon,  a  person  $Up» 
who  commits  nniAtentlonal  erroura,  or  the  thoughts 
•Up  away  contrary  to  our  intention ;  '  Every  one  finds 
that  manv  of  the  Ideas  which  he  desired  to  retabi  have 
wrett  ievahly  thpftd  away  .*— Johwsow.  A  person  «ltdw 
into  a  eoone  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  Mto  into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
recommended ;  he  gUdao  through  life  If  he  punues  hto 
' '  r  and  without  inieinipUoa. 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

etaggor  to  in  all  probability  a  frequentative  IVom  the 
German  ststra,  and  the  Greek  ^txkt  to  go,  signify- 
ing to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  roel  signifies  to  go 
like  a  rMJ  in  a  winding  manner;  taUor  roo«t  probably 
comes  firom  the  German  uUom  to  tremble,  because  to 
tottor  to  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involunuty  and  an  un 
steady  motion;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  the  action ;  aioggoring  and  roolHg  are  oeca- 
sioned  cillier  by  drunkenness  or  slcknos ; 

Nathelflss  it  bore  his  foe  not  fW>m  hto  sell. 

But  made  him  ttaggtr  as  he  were  not  well. 

SpBXSBt^ 

_                         The  doudsi  commii'd 
With  staip, swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 
All  nature  rssto.— Tbomson. 
Tottoring  to  purely  the  eflbct  of  weakness,  partlcutarty 
the  weakness  of  old  age:  a  drunken  man  always  ttag 
gert  as  he  walks;  one  who  to  giddy  roeU  from  one 
part  to  another:  to  s(s^#0r  to  a  much  leas  degree  of 
onsteadineas  than  to  reel;  for  he  who  ttaggert  to  onto 
thrown  a  littto  out  of  the  straight ^th,  but  he  who 
-^1- .i..^.K„- . u. .Ku_...jy        ..      jgcoin- 

I  reel  are 


reeU  altogether  loses  hto  equilibrium ;  reeling  is  coin> 
monly  succeeded  by  falling.    To  otagger  and  r 
said  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  whole  body ;  but  toUor 


has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs :  the  knees  and 
tlie  legs  tottery  and  conMquently  the  footsteps  become 
tottoring.  In  an  extended  application,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  \o  etaggor  and  to  reel  in  an  earthquake': 
houses  may  t/otter  from  their  very  bases ; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  tottoro  to  her  fhll. 

DaroBH. 
In  a  figuraUve  application,  the  (hith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  etaggere  when  its  hold  on  the  mind  to 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
ment  will  tottor  when  It  to  torn  by  intestine  convul 
sions. 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  PULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 

Draw  comes'ftom  the  Latin  trako  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  Spdaaui  to  lay  hold  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  Gi^rroaii  Iragen  to  carry,  comes  also  from 
trako  to  draw ;  kanl  or  kale  comes  tfom  the  Greelc  IXjao 
lodrnw\pull  to  in  all  probability  changed  from  pcUp 
to  drive  or  thrust ;  pluck  is  in  the  German  plucken, 
dtc. ;  tug  comes  from  the  German  xieken  to  pull. 

Jjrav  expresses  here  the  idea  common  fo  the  fliat 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  bodv  in  motion  from 
behind  oneiielf  or  towards  oneself;  to  dreg  to  to  dram 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance ;  to  kaul  is  to  drag  it  with  sHH  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cart  is  drawn ;  a  bodv  is  dredged  along  the 
ground;  or  a  vessel  is  koMled  to  the  shore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Sciz'd  by  the  crest)  (he  unhappy  wnrriour  drew ; 
etniggling  he  fiillow'd,  while  th'  entbrolder'd  thong, 
That  ty'd  hto  helmet,  dragged  the  oMef  atoog. 

Popb. 
Some  hoisting  levera,  some  the  wheeto  prepare, 
And  fhaten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  kaul  along  the  unwieldy  beast. 

Dbtdbh. 
To  putt  signifies  only  an  efibrt  to  draw  without  tha 
idea  of  motion:  horses  puU  very  long  3ometin)es  be^ 
fore  they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill ;  '  Tw« 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  ttiem  in  the  roof  and  tlie 
other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying-place  at 
Mecca,  and  putt  the  Impostor's  iron  coffin  with  spch 
an  equal  attraction,  that  It  hangs  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.*— Anpisoir.    To  phtek  to  to  jmtt  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separata ;  thus  ftatheraare 
plucked  ftom  animals ; 
Bv«Q  eMIdren  fblevTd  vHtb  endearin«wtle, 
And  pbuM'd  bto  gown,  to  share  the  good  man*a  nnile 

GOLnSNXTH. 

To  (Bf^to  lo  puU  with  vkdanee;  tlnis men  lay  at  the 

Tar; 

Cleared,  as  I  thought,  and  ftilly  flx*d  at  length  ' 
To  team  the  cause,  I  te/^'d  with  all  my  strength. 

JBftlVM 
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In  tbe  moral  ippUcatlon  we  nay  be  drawn  by  any 
ihiiig  which  can  act  on  tbe  mind  to  bring  lu  near  to  an 
jbject;  wc  are  drofgtd  only  by  meana  of  force;  we 
fuU  a  thing  towards  iM  by  a  direct  effort ; 
Hither  weeail'd,  a  volantary  throng, 
To  aTenge  a  private,  not  a  puUlck  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  aaeenibied  nationa  drmBt^ 
But  thine,  ungrateful !  and  thy  brother**  cauie. 

Pon. 
n*  la  long  alnce  I  for  my  celestial  wift, 
Loath'd  by  tbe  gods  have  dragged  a  lingerins  Hfo. 

Pom. 
Bear  this,  remember,  and  our  Airy  dread. 
Nor  jmU  th*  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  bead. 

Pom. 

To  hwl^  plucky  and  tmg  are  aeldom  need  but  In  the 
physical  application. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 
Cut  probably  eomea  fVom  eamu,  participle  of  eudo 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  fArow,  in 
Saxon  tkrawtt»t  m  most  probably  a  variation  of  ttni#^ 
in  Latin  trudo^  Chaidee  terad  to  thrust  repeatedly; 
kmrl^  like  the  word  whirls  cornea  from  the  Saxon 
tUrfioen^  kivevrfioMs  German,  &c.  wirfrel,  Teutonic 
wtrotfl,  Danish  Aeire^  Avtrvlsr,  Latin  verto^  gyrv^ 
which  are  all  derived  firom  the  Hebrew  ^jlj^  round, 
aignifying  to  turn  round. 

Gut  conveys  eimpiy  the  idea  of  layina  aside,  or  put- 
ting from  one*s  self;  tkrou  and  hurl  desifnaie  more 
apeciacally  the  mode  of  the  action :  taat  is  an  Indlf- 
wrent  aaion,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or  others; 
IAr»i0  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
foatempL  What  is  not  wanted  is  cwt  off:  doches 
which  are  no  tonger  worn  are  tost  off:  what  is  worth- 
less or  hurtful  Is  tkrvwm,  away ;  the  dross  is  separated 
fh>m  the  wheat  and  tknuon  away ;  bad  habits  cannot 
l»e  Uirown  off  too  soon. 

Out,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
•onalliies;  but  nothing  is  Ur#i0ii  at  any  onewitliout 
un  intention  of  offending  or  hurtirw :  a  alance  is  east 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  coat  before  him ;  but  Insi- 
nuations are  tArowR  out  against  a  person;  things  are 
ttrovm  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Out  requires  no  particular  effort;  it  amounts  In 
general  to  no  more  than  lei  fall  or  go :  throw  Is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.    Money  la  east 
Into  a  bag ;  stones  are  Huwon  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  ctt  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
ikrowt  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  ikrowa  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  I  could  ea»t  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  nietliongbt  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists.— Dridbm. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Thrvw  in  the  froien  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance!— SHASSPBAaa. 
Hurl  \m  a  violent  species  of  tkrowing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  suflbrer :  the  kwrUr. 
the  thing  hurled^  and  the  cause  of  hurling^  correspond 
In  magnitude ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  some  power  superiour  to  his  own ;  MUton 
represents  the  devils  as  kurUd  ftom  Heaven  bv  the 
word  of  the  Almighty ;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  similar  story  of  tbe  giants  who  made  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hwrUd  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  tbe  earth; 

Wreath  my  bead 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
ru  k»rl  on  this  ungnleAil  ottriii.— Tats. 

TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

Spring^v.  7V  tpring;  Hart  Is  in  all  probabHlty  an 
Intensive  of  ttir;  atarUe  is  a  fVequenUitive  of  atari, - 
§krink  is  probably  aa  Intensive  of  sm*,  signifying  to 
alAk  into  Itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstances  and  mode  difler  in 
•U;  agring  (v.  TV  ams^  <a  indefinitein  these  respects, 


and  is  therefore  the  most  general  terra.  Tos. 
and  auu^  may  be  either  voluniary  or  invohtniaiy 
movements,  but  apring  iM  mostly  voluntary,  and  atMrt^ 
wblcb  Is  an  intensive  of  «t<r,  is  mostly  involuntary;  m 
person  aprtnga  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal  aphaigt 
upon  another; 
Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  riae,  we  leigB, 
^Sllpniii^  ftom  our  fetten,  and  fbsten  in  tlie  skies. 

TOUHS. 

A  person  or  animal  ataru  ftom  a  certain  pt^t  to  begin 
running,  or  atarta  with  ftlght  from  one  side  to  the 
other; 
A  shape  within  the  wat*ry  gleam  appeBr*d, 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  atartad  bacl^ 
It  atarted  back.— Miltoh. 
To  atttrtla  Is  always  an  involuntary  acUon ;  a  ho  * 
atarU  by  suddenly  ilylog  from  the  point  on  which  be 
stands:  but  if  he  atertUs  beseems  to  fly  back  on  bin- 
self  and  stops  hla  course ; 
'T  Is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amaaenent, 
When  to  the  atartlad  eye  tbe  sudden  glance 
Appetre  fkr  south,  eruptive  through  ue  doud. 


To  apring  and  atart  therefore  always  carry  a  peiam 
flu-ther  from  a  given  point ;  but  atttrtU  and  ahrimk  are 
movements  within  one*s  self;  atartUng  Is  a  sudden 
eonvutaion  of  the  ftaroe  which  makes  a  petaoo  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  ahrimhng  la 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  *■  There  b  a 
horrour  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  couutnr  which  makes 
nature  akrink  back  at  the  reflection.'— UaBauia.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  atarila  • 
the  approach  of  any  frighiftil  objea  makea  him  akrntk 
back :  apring  and  start  are  employed  only  In  the  pro- 
per sense  of  corporeal  movements :  atarde  and  akriak 
are  empk>yed  In  regard  to  tbe  movements  of  the  mlad 
as  wdl  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 
Skaka^  In  German  tekkUen^  Latin  fvatw,  Hebrew 

3ier  to  shed ;  ogitaiA,  In  Latin  oftto,  is  a  fteqoenta- 
ve  of  ago  to  drive,  that  is.  to  drive  different  ways; 
toaa  is  nrobably  contracted  from  the  Latin  tarat^  pre- 
terite or  tarqiua  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  signified  by  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  o. 
the  motion.  Shaka  is  indefinite,  it  may  difler  in  de- 
gree as  to  tbe  violence ;  to  agitata  and  taaa  rise  la 
sense  upon  the  word  akaka:  a  breeze  akakea  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitataa  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toaa  a  veasd  to 
and  fro:  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  akaken  ;  large 
bodies  are  agitatad:  a  handkerchief  may  be  akaken; 
tbe  earth  Is  agitated  by  an  eanhouake.  What  is 
akahen  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its  place ; 
but  what  is  toaaed  is  thrown  from  place  to  place.  A 
bouse  may  frequently  be  akaken^  while  tbe  fouiidatioa 
remains  good ;  '  An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  akake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fobrick.'— South.  The  watere  are  most  agitatad 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds :  *  We  all  must 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  pasrion,  or 
an  actor,  who  Is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  peiipe- 
tually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice  as 
the  sense  of  their  words  varies.*— Sir  Wm.  Joaaa.  A 
ball  Is  tMsad  ftom  hand  to  band ; 

7V««*d  all  the  day  In  rapid  circles  round, 
Breathless  1  fell.— Pon. 

To  akaka  and  taaa  are  tlie  acts  either  of  peraons  or 
tMngs;  to  agitata  Is  the  act  of  things,  when  taken  In 
the  active  sense.  A  person  akakra  the  hand  of  another, 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  akakea  persona  in  general, 
and  agiutea  those  who  are  weak  in  (Vame :  a  drill 
toaaaanta  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vesad 
toaaea  every  thing  about  which  is  in  It.  To  akaka  atiaaa 
from  external  or  luternal  causes ;  we  may  be  akakam 
by  others,  or  akake  ourselves  from  cold ;  to  agitaU  mod 
toaa  arine  always  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
Indirect;  the  body  may  be  agitated  by  vloioit  concus- 
sion from  without,  or  from  the  sction  of  perturbed 
feelings:  the  body  may  be  toaaed  by  various  clrcum- 
stances,  and  the  mind  may  be  taaaed  to  and  fto  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  passions.    Hence  th«  Droprleiy  <d 
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wiairclielennintlienonlapBMcatioii.  Tbcrenla- 
aoa  k  aAcIm,  as  the  tree  Is  bf  UM  wind : 
Not  mj  firm  fldth 
Can  by  Ma  ft-aud  be  rtaim  or  aedae'd.— Miltoi*. 
The  mtnd  la  agitated  like  troubled  watera;  '  Hia  molber 
emild  no  Jonger  bear  the  ajntotttfrnr  of  so  naany  pasaions 
M  thronjed  apon  her.*— Tatlbs.  A  person  Is  tooted 
to  and  ft-oio  tiM  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  Is  tattedby 


i  waves ; 
Tour  nind  ia  tessm^ontha  aet, 

JDo 


There  where  jrour  aigoalea 

r^  ^j^  pjjjjy  trafllokaiat— S«AMp«AEi. 


SHOCK,  OONCU8SION. 

Shack  denotea  a  violent  «4ai»  or  agitation;  eon- 
nuoion^  a  ahaking  together.  The  tkock  Is  often  fo- 
itaiitaneous.  bat  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyood 
the  act  of  the  moment;  the  coneusoiou  Is  pervaneni 
In  Its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  tn«  system, 
fleoce  the  dlff^ent  application  of  the  terms:  the  tkock 
may  afllsct  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  conauoion 
ofEectB  properly  only  the  body,  or  eoii>oreal  objecta ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  mo- 
ment Ir  is  given  ;  but  it^oes  not  nlways  produce  a  eon- 
tnosion:  the  violence  of  a  AUl  will,  however,  some- 
lunn  produce  a  conetushM  in  the  brain,  which  may 
BlTect  the  intellects.  Sadden,  news  of  an  exceedingly 
Mjnfnl  nature  wlU  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind  ; 
kit  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  elfiict  which 
kafl  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  dart,  in  the  proper  aenae,  are  clearly 
distinguished  fhxneach  oilier,  as  expressing  different 
■mdes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  ftom  a  given 
poinL  From  the  drcumatancea  of  the  actions  arise 
Iheir  different  application  to  other  obiecta  in  the  Im- 
proper sense ;  ae  that  which  proceeds  by  thoottaggoea 
anexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  ao,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
eiKses  ao  unexpectedly  aa  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  b  said 
«o  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  In  a  shooting 
•Banner,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dart,  on  the 
Jtber  hand,  or  that  which  is  dartod^  moves  through  the 
tir  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity :  hence  the  quick 
movemenuof  persona  or  uihnals,  ara  deacribed  by  the 
word  dart;  a  soldier  dmru  forward  to  meet  his  anta- 
fonisi;  a  hart  darts  past  any  one  in  order  to  make  iaer 


TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  rebownd  Is  to  bound  or  spring  back:  a  ball  re- 
homads.  To  rotorberats  is  to  verberaU  or  beat  back :  a 
•ound  reverberates  when  It  eciioea.  To  twm/  is  to 
cstf  or  whlri  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
Ihe  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  application ; 
'  Honour  fa  bat  the  reflectton  of  a  man's  own  actions 
iMning  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  ftom 
thence  rebounding  upon  himself.*— South.  •  You 
teemed  to  rever^eraU  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  the 
■an.'— HovTBL. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 

Like  gttoa  o*ercbar|^d,  breaks,  misses,  or  rscoils. 

Dbmbam. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE.  SHUDDER,  aUIVER, 

MaJv,  stedtfer,  quiver ^  and  fusJfce,  all  cone  from  the 
Latin  qnatio  or  entio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  schuttein,  schutten^  the  Italian  sctuaaro, 
and  the  like ;  tremble  comes  ftora  the  Latin  treato. 

To  shake  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest  are  but  nM)des  of 
Acting  :  to  trmahle  la  to  shake  from  an  iaward  caiMe, 
or  what  appears  to  be  so :  la  this  manner  a  person 
tremhUa  ftom  fiear,  from  cold,  or  weakneas;  anda  leaf 
which  ia  imperceptibly  aglutod  by  the  air  ia  alao  said  to 
trtmbU :  to  shwdder  ia  to  trtmkle  vtolently :  to  vaiver 
and  fMke  are  both  to  Cresi^le  qniekiy ;  but  the  former 
deaoiea  ratiier  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
ipaar  when  thrown  against  wood;  the  latter  a  quick 
^'^ni  of  the  whole  body,  aa  in  thaeaaeof  bodies  that 


how  BBl  MAaeDi  conialeiiey  UilhemaelvaB  to  nnaiB 

■Uil: 

The  rapid  redtaoee  inatnataneoaa  strlkea 

Th*  UliuBiltt'd  moantaiD,  through  tlie.foreat  atnainiL 

Skmkes  on  the  llood&— TBOMaov. 

The  trembling  vX^tAi  fttwi  hts  rudder  torn, 

Waa  headlong  hurrd.— Dstbbm. 

He  aald,  and  barl*d  agaiiiat  the  mountain  side 

His  foioeriog  spear.— Dbtdbik 

Thereto  as  cokl  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 

TluU  8eem*d  t^  tremble  evetmore  and  piake, 

Spbxbbs. 

TO  /ALPTTATE,  PLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 
PaipiUU,  In  Lathi  palritsifsi  from  pafyUa^  la  a 
fk'equentative  of  Ihe  Greek  a^XAm  to  vibrate ;  JIntter  fa 
a  frequentative  of  (ly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forwaid  hi  aa  agitated  manner;  miU,  probably  do^ 
rived  from^snt,  and  the  Latin  ^siids  to  bang  In  a  aiatfe 
of  suspense,  so  aa  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  as  U  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pamta  • 
gasf  ia  a  variatkm  of  gape^  which  Is  the  ordinLy  ae- 
cumpaniment  hi  tlie  aciton  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  parUcuTar  manner,  aa  thev 
respect  the  h-regular  action  of  the  heart  or  lunn :  tlie 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitaU  expresses  that  which 
Is  strong ;  it  Is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
veasels  of  the  heart ;  <  No  plays  have  oAener  filled  the 
eves  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitaUon.  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  hitexiudes  of  mlhh.'— 
JoHHSOK.    TofinHer  expresses  that  which  is  rapid ;  it 
Is  a  violent  and  alteniate  moUon  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forwf  rd ;  ^^ 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  Singling  mass  of  tow  desireo. 
That  bind  the  JluUering  crowd.— Thomson. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  po/sAuCisn,  bat 
Joy  and  hope  produce  a  guttering:  panting  is,  with 
regard  to  the  breath.  ^Ya&  palpitating  is  with  regard  ib 
the  heart ;  panting  Is  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  lenden  tUs  palvi- 
iaiingntioemaxyi                                            '  ' 
All  nature  fbdes  extbict,  and  she  atone, 
Heard,  felt,  and  aeeo,  possemes  every  thoQght, 
Fills  every  aenae,  and  ^oate  hi  evoiy  vela. 

I'HOMBOV.. 

GaningtVl^ira  ftom  the  former,  Inaamuch  aa  ltdenot« 
a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath;  a  ccaaadoa  of  aotfcm 
la  the  respiratory  organs : 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  iklea, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  we  gasp^  as  in  aa  empty  void ! 

■ Toimo. 

ALARM,  TERBOUR,  FRIGHT,  CON8TER 
NATION. 

AUrm^  In  Freaeb  aiairmer^  Is  compounded  of  al  or 
od  and  ermes  arms,  sifnifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  sigaal 
of  danger,  a  caU  to  defeace;  tnronr^  in  LaUn  terror, 
comes  ftom  tsrreo  to  produce  fear;  frigkL  fixm  the 
German  fnrihi  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear:  dmattr- 
natten^  in  Latin  censtematas,  fhim  eonstemo  to  lav  low 
or  praatrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotloa  of  tsrrom' 
and  amazement  which  confounds. 

Alarm  spiinga  flom  any  Mdden  signal  that  announcea 

SiiiT^liil  *'"«^-  ^«^<«^»Prla8s  ftom  any 
eveat  or  phenomenon  that  may  aerve  as  a  pragnoaUe 
of  «.m.  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  leas  dlsUn?t  view 
than  alarm,  and  allbrds  room  to  the  hnagina- 
di commonly magniflea objecta.  ^fomthere 
ua  mn  to  our  defence,  and  canvnr  disamtf 

-i-,.fc. ,^  ^         None  ao  renflwn'd 

With  braathhig  braa  10  Uadto  fierce  aXorms. 

Damir. 

«;T2I!.SS^!SJ!"^**^*!?"*^'*«^««  ft»nof  boi« 

ananurin,  when  on  a  sadden  an  old  woman  anlaekUy 
ooaerved,  there  were  thirteea  of  us  in  company.  The 
remark  struck  a  panick  terrovr  into  several  of  i».»— 
AnniaoK. 

/>VAllt  a  leaf  Tivid  emotton  than  either,  ■•  ItailMi 
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ftim  the  ilmple  mppearanoe  of  danger.    Il  to  more  per- 
gonal than  either  alarm  or  terrour;  for  we  may  be 
mlarnud  or  terri/ud  for  others,  tmt  we  are   moauy 
frifkuned  for  ouraelvee.     ContUnuUion  te  ftrotifer 
than  either  terrour  or  affright ;   It  sprloffS  from  the 
view  of  iome  very  aerioua  evil ;  •  I  have  known  a  aol- 
dler  that  hat  entered  a  breach  frighted  at  his  own 
thadow'.— Addibok. 
The  0on  of  Pellat  ceaaed;  the  ehieh  around 
In  alienee  wrapt,  In  constemaiwm  drown'd.— Pope. 
Alarm  aflfecta  the  feelings,  terrour  ibe  underatmndlng, 
and  friglU  the  aenses;  eoiutemaUon  aabm  the  whole 
xnlml,  and  benumba  the  faculiiea. 


Criea  alarm;  horrid  spectaclea  Urrify;  %  taniuU 

rigkient;  a  audden  calamity  filla  with  evfi$t»%aUon, 

One  i»  filled  with  aiarm^  ■eiaed  with  t«rr«iir,  wer- 


whelmed  with  frigkl  or  ewuUmaix9%. 

We  are  aUrmtd  for  what  we  apprehend;  we  are 
ierriM,  by  what  we  Imagine;  we  nre  frigkUned  by 
what  we  aee ;  caiutematian  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  leara.  ^ 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 
DUmay  is  probably  changed  flrom  the  French  dea- 
maiiroir,  algnlfying  to  move  or  pull  down  the  aplrU ; 
daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  damitut  conquered, 
rignifiesi  to  bTing  down  the  spirit;  appal,  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  op  or  ad  and  palUo  to  grow  pale,  ttg- 
nlfipB  to  make  pate  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  la  itrongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms;  but  di«iiuiy  expresses  !«•  iha" 
daunt,  and  Uiia  than  appal.  We  are  dttmayed  by 
alarming  clrcumaiancea ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying ; 
we  are  appalUd  by  horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  de- 
feat vf'M  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
So  flkia  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  bear,  rf.#majr'd, 
The  lions  roaring  Uirough  the  mldnigbl  abade. 

The  flery  glare  (Wim  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  wUI 

daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  tire,  whojjo  toiil 

JIo  fear  could  daiuU,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  conuol.— Popi. 

The  Bight  of  an  apparition  will  ^pal  the  ttoatett 

lieart; 

Now  the  last  niln  the  whole  host  apptOs ; 
Now  Greece  bad  trembled  In  her  wooden  walls, 
eut  wise  Ulysses  callM  Tydldea  forth.— Pope. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UNDAUNTED. 
Bold,  V.  Audacity ;  fewricee  signifies  without  fear 
(a.  Toauprtheni) ;  intrepid,  compounded  of  m  pri- 
vative and  ireptdiM  trembling,  marks  the  total  absence 
of  fear:  undaunitd,  of  un  privative,  and  daunted, 
ftom  llie  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  dotmtare  to 
impress  wlUi  fear,  signlflea  unlmpceased  or  unmoved 
at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

BoUneeiXn  positive;  fenrleeenesM  Is  ne^tive;  we 
in^  therefore  U  feterleee  without  being  hold,  or  fear- 
Use  through  boldness ; 

Boch  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  p*er  us, 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble.— Youno. 

fearlessness  fa  a  temporary  state :  we  may  be/««rl«# 

of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  Ume;  fearless  of  loaa,  and 

the  like; 

The  carefhl  ben 
Calla  all  her  cMrpIng  ftunlly  aroand, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock.— Thomsoh. 

BoUmess  ta  a  characterlaaok ;  it  Is  ataodated  with 

constant  fearlessness  ; 
His  narty*  pressed  with  numbers,  soon  grew  feint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 

While  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds, 

Thottgh  hopetoi  lo  eM»pe,  fought  weU  and  biwrtr 

Inirenidiiy  and  mdamntedneas  denote  a  sUn  higher 
dMrSe  of  fearlessness  than  boUness :  boldn^  la  eon- 
hdent.  It  forgets  the  consequences :  »i»tr»tdtly  is  eol- 
Sied,  It  aeea  the  danger,  and  fecea  U  with  compoaure ; 
vMdainiedneee  is  aasociated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
neat  and  resolution ;  it  Is  awed  by  nothing :  (heboid 
■wn  procwdi  on  hla  enterprise  with  aplrt|  and  viva- 


city ;  the  ttttrfirtd  man  cahnly  advancM  to  the  aeeiM 
of  death  and  deatruction ;  ^  1  could  not  auffidentl]r 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  Uioae  diuilnuUve  roortala, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  witlioMi 
trembling.'— SwiPT.  The  undaunted  man  keeps  Ma 
countenance  In  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumatapwea. 

These  good  qualiUes  may,  without  areat  care,  do- 
generate  into  certain  vteea  to  wldch  they  are  doadj 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boUnees  la  the  moat  questionable  hi 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by.  the  abaolute  urgency  of 
the  caae ;  In  maintaining  the  cauae  of  truth  againrt 
the  lawleas  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  is 
an  enential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  auperioura;  it  may 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  reseutmeni  and  couriinft  of 
persceiitloo.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unocceasary  exposure 
of  the  life  and  person.  Undauntedness.Xn  the  pre- 
sence Qf  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  oafi!e  all  bia 
mallgnafK  purpoves  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  apirit 
may  be  employed  ^v  the  hardened  villain  lo  preaervo 
himself  from  deiectloii. 

MA«LY,  MANFUL. 
Manlu,  or  like  a  man,  Vt  opposed  to  Juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men ;  '  I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  baud  of  cashierers  of  kings-*- Buaai. 
Manful^  or  full  of  manhood,  la  opposed  to  efl'eminate, 
and  Is  applicable  to  particular  pmona,  or  (leranm  In 
particular  cases, '  I  opposed  hla  whim  manfully^  which 
I  think  you  will  approve  of.*— Cuhberlahd.  A  pre- 
mature manliness  iu  young  persons  la  hardly  len  un- 
seeuiiy  than  a  want  of  manfulness  in  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 


FEARFUL,   DREADFUL,   FRIGHTFUL,  TKB- 
MENDOU8,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFICK, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 
JFWtr/ui  here  signifies  ftill  of  that  which  caus» 
fear  {v.  Alarm) ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dread 
iv.  Apprehension) ;  frightfvl,   ftJli  of  what  causes 
fright  (r.  Afraid)  or  apprehension  ;  tremendaus,  that 
wliich  causes  trembling;  terrible,  or  terrifick,  causing 
trrrftur  (a.  Alarm) ;  horribU,  or  karHd,  causing  horromr. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  disco- 
vered by  these  defliiiiinns:  the  first  two  aflTfCt  the 
mind  more  than  the  wnsea ;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  when 
the  issue  is  important,  but  tlie  event  doubtful ; 
She  wept  llie  terronrs  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas  I  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

FAkcoasn. 

The  thought  of  death  la  dreadful  to  one  who  feali 

himself  unprepared ; 
And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  enalch  my  prfae  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreaiful  day  T— Pope. 

The  frightful  Is  less  than  tlie  tremendous ;  the  irs 
mendous  than  tite  trrrible ;  the  terrible  than  the  her 
rible :  shrieks  may  be  frightful ; 
Frightful  convulsiona  writh'd  hla  tortar*d  limbs 
*  Fkjctoe. 

The  roaring  of  a  Hon  is  terrible; 

Was  this  a  feoe  to  be  expoa*d 
In  the  moat  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  croaa  lightning  1—i)aLixaPEjJiB. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  treaisN^aiis.  or  eon 
▼ulalona  may  be  treatcndnis ;  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  la  tenifiek ;  *  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  ariaen  a  vast,  (rcMeadaiia, 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  fer  more  terrUiek  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  tlie  imagination  of 
man.*— Burke.    The  actual  spectacle  of  k Uling  la  hor- 
rible or  horrid  ; 
Deck*d  in  aad  triumph  for  the  moomfhl  field 
O'er  her  broad  ahouldeza  hangs  his  Urrtd  shield 

POPB. 

In  their  general  application,  these  terma  are  often  am 
ployed  promiacuoosly  to  cbamcteriae  whatever  yeo- 
dttcci  very  atrong  xmprearions ;  hence  we  may  apeak  of 
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«  fiigitf^  dreadful^  terrible^  or  horrid  dream ;  or 
pngktful^  dreadfuly  or  terrible  t«iupe0t :  drea^fulf  ter- 
riUe,  or  horrid  ooiMequencea. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 
Jinrekendy  in  French  anrikmder^  Lailn  «jmre- 
htmda^  compounded  of  op  aud  prekendo  to  lay  bold  of, 
in  a  moral  wnte  algnUles  to  aeize  wtih  the  understand- 
ira ;  fear  comet  In  all  |,robabiliw  through  tlie  medium 
oi  the  Latin  j»aiior  and  vereor^  from  tho  Gntk  ^photo 
to  feel  a  shudderini ;  dread,  in  Latin  terrUo^  cornea 
from  the  Greelc  rapdm  to  trouble,  signirying  to  fear 
with  exceeding  trouble. 

TheM  worii  rite  prugrearivdy  in  their  import; 
they  marlc  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  ihe  praepect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehenrion  is  sluiply  that  of 
uneasiness;  that  of /ear  is  anxiety;  that  of  dread  ia 
wretchedness. 

We  ^prehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence ;  we  fear 
m  misfortune ;  we  dread  a  calamity.  What  Is  poeiii* 
Me  is  apprehended;  'Our  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment,  when  we  have  committed  a  crime.*— Blaia. 
What  is  probable  in  feared;  'That  which  is /eared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided :  but  that  which  is  regtetted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  acain  to-morrow. '—Jobnsor. 
llie  symptom  or  prognostick  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
the  evil  iiaelf  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselv(«,  when  vonie  alamiinc  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  tbroneh  their  wouudcnl  hearts  the  sudden 
dread. — YouMO. 
.apprehend  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
to  persons  as  well  as  things :  we  fear  the  penon  wAio 
bas  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgrace ;  we  dread 
Um  wlio  has  no  leas  the  will  than  the  power. 

FiBor  is  a  salutary  sentliueni  in  society,  ii  binds  men 
together  In  their  several  relatir^os  and  dependencies, 
and  adbrds  tiie  fullest  scope  foi  Uie  exercise  of  tife 
benevolent  feelings;  it  is  tlie  seniinierit  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  Instructer ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an  irksome 
sentiment ;  with  regard  ta  osr  fellow-creatures,  it  arises 
out  of  the  abuse  of  power:  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delichis  In  punUhing  and  tormenting ,  his  image  haunts 
the  breast  of  the  unkappy  subject,  his  shadow  awakens 
terrour  as  the  appmach  of  rome  direful  misfortune : 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  It  sprlnes  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  md  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
quate punisbmeot;  the  wrath  of  God  may  justly  be 


ouate  pun 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
dtee,  probably  (torn  the  German  adUeii,  conveys  the 
idea  of  r^ardlng;  reverence,  in  French  reverencej 
Latin  reverentiaf  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly : 
dreadt  In  Saxon  dread,  comes  from  the  Latin  territo 
10  frighten,  and  Greek  rapdamo  to  trouble. 
.  Jwe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear ;  but 
tlie  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two :  A-ead  Is  an  unmlngled  sentiment  of  Ibar  (br  one*s 
personal  security.  ^«e  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  aenscs  aiid  understanding;  reverewce  by  that  of 
the  undemanding  only;  and  dread  principally  t^  that 
of  the  Imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  owe  ; 
Ihev  causa  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
ke  M  worthy  to  approaeb  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
Ma  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  eautlous, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
la  hallowed ;  '  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  tlie 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  proftine  writers,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
ibe  inaeparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  Ideas  of  the  Divinity.*— Buaue.  Exalted  and 
uobie  objects  produce  reoeroneo;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  humiliation  which  it  n 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ;  *  If  the  voice  of  universal 
nature,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason, 
and  Uio  Immediate  evidence  or  my 


•wake  me  to  a  dependence  upon  my  God,  a  revoreiua 


for  hia  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myfeir« 
what  a  lost  creature  am  L'— Cumbxklahd.  Terrifick 
objects  excite  dread ;  Uiey  cause  a  shuddering  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  Uiiad  which,  la 
attended  wiUi  nothiug  but  pain ; 

To  Phmbus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led, 
FuU  of  religioua  doubts  and  awful  dread. 

DavoBH. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Creator;  when  lie  contemplates  the  immf>asuralile 
distance  which  separates  himself,  o  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  fh)m  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  ap- 
proacliea  with  awe:  even  the  sanctuary  where  he  Is 
aocustomed  thus  to  bow  before  (he  Aliuiglity  acquiree 
the  power  of  awakening  tlie  came  emotions  in  hie 
tnind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  rewrenco; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignUy  in  himself  that  cliecfcs  the 
haughtiness  of  the  a/rogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-coitcelt,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirili  of  tlie  young,  and  communicates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievoue 
ofii;nder  is  seldom  wiitioni  dread;  his  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, and  every  person  as  denouncing  ills  merit^ 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  awt. 
even  In  the  breast  of  liini  wiio  Um  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  n/io'tld  he  early  taught  to  havo  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction  from  all  other  books. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

Afraid  is  changed  from  af eared,  signirying  in  a  state 
of  fear ;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  which  It  is  com- 
pounded imply,  signifies  full  of  fear;  timoroua  and 
timid  come  from  the  Latin  tivior  fear,  (mtdiw  fearftil, 
and  tt'mee  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  state,  the  three  last  a 
habit  of  tiM)  mind. 

.Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  eltlier  as  it  relates  to  ourrelves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  limoroue  are  only  applied  physi- 
cally and  personally;  ttsiid  is  mostly  used  In  a  moral 

fi<>naA. 


It  is  the  character  of  the  fearfkt  or  timoroua  per- 
son to  be  afraid  of  what  be  imagines  would  hurt  him- 
self; It  is  not  iieeessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
exist  in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition ; 
*  To  be  alwavs  afraid  of  kning  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  enjoy  a  lire  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion.*—Jornsor.  It  is  the  characterisiick  of  the  timid 
person  to  be  afraid  of  ofiending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  nahiful  from  oUiera;  such  a  disimsition  is  pre- 
vented from  following  the  dictates  of  iuiown  mind; 
'  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude 
the  timidity  of  recluse  s^ieculation,  will  suffer  himseir 
to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  ilie  fortresaee 
of  demonstration.*— Johnson. 


Between  rear/vf  and  timoroua  there  Is  little  dlstino- 
tlon,  either  in  reuse  oi  application,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  tiling,  not  timoroua  of  a  thing;  ♦By! 


know  not  what  inipatlence  of  raillery,  he  is  wonoer- 
fully/ear/ai  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.*  . 
Stkblb. 

Then  birds  In  airy  space  might  safely  move, 
And  timoroua  hares  ou  heaths  securely  rove. 

DaTunr. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 
Between  frighten  and  tatisitda^e  there  is  the  same 
diflbrenee  as  between  fright  {v.  Alarm)  and  fear 
(v.  Te  apprehend);  the  danger  that  Is  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frightena;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidatea .  hence  fbmales  are  oftener frightened,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated:  noises  wilt  frighten; 
threats  may  iuOmidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  M£iitdaeed :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  nUtsiidafed* 
frifhtm^  iberafore,  la  always  applied  to  animali,  bm 

And  pereh.  a  borrour!  on  bis saered  erowii 
If  that  auch  profknatlon  were  permuted 
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Of  the  hfmmo&tnt  wtaowldi  nvmtmA  evt 

f)rigkt  mein  away.— CuitBSftuaiD. 
'  Cortet,  tmwUUiig  to  employ  force,  endeavoaivd  aiter- 
HMely  to  eooCii  and   intimidate  BloatesiUDa.'^Ro- 

BBRTflOH. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 

bhcx;kino. 

JknuMaM*  If  applied  to  that  wMeli  ii  apt  to  eicite 
ftar  («.  7^  mfpttkewd) ;  ^tr—dfal  («.  TV  mafrikmt)  to 
what  k  ealeulaied  to  ezclle  dread ;  ttrrikU  (v.  Almrm) 


§kak*  »  applied  to  that  which  Ylolemlv 


■  ora0- 


10  that  wbleh  exeltee  Urrow;  and  akadting  fiam  to 

mtly  aliaiee 
Uiea  («.  1)i  mgitata).    The  fermidmkU  acta  neklicr 
_  ...  . ._. — ^.  «p,,,o^  eomioued  not  only 

<  to  the  hoar  of  the  niln  of  the 


•uddenly  nor  vloleatly;  *  France  continued  not  only 
powerltalbat/WnntdaMtii    '    ' 


afUatlon 
•iMthei 


monarchy.'— BuKKK.  The  irwi^fU  may  act  violently, 
but  not  Middeiiiy:  thuo  the  appearance  of  an  army 
■lay  be  /enmdcMe;  thai  of  ateld  of  battle  U dreei- 

Tblak,  timely  think,  on  the  last  iremifkl  day. 

DaTDBK. 

The  UrrikU  and  tk^dtimf  act  both  euddeuly  and  tIo- 
lenlly ;  but  the  former  acte  both  on  the  eeiMet  and  the 
Imagination,  the  lativr  on  the  moral  feeHngs  only: 
Ihua  the  glare  of  a  tlger*e  eye  is  UrrihU;  the.  uiiez- 
pocied  news  of  a  frlend*e  death  Is  tkockhig;  *  When 
men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution 
with  pleaaure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
UrrihU  to  them.*— Stbblb.  *  Mothlnc  could  be  mote 
»koekim£  to  a  generous  nobility,  than  tlie  IntruaUng  to 
mereeiiaiy  hmids  the  defbnce  of  those  teniiorles  wliich 
bad  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 

•OCeftOrS.*- ROBBBTBOH. 


TREMBUNO,  TREMOUR,  TREPmATION. 
An  these  teniMare  derived  fhwi  the  very  same 
(v.  JtfiUUian),  and  designate  a  general  slate  of 
m :  tremkUng  Is  not  oniv  the  most  flimiiiar  but 
moat  indefinite  term  of  the  three ;  trcptdotteii 
and  trem^w  axe  species  of  tramAling.  Trembling 
impresses  any  degree  of  Invniuutarv  snaking  of  tiie 
ftanie,  from  tlie  afiiaetlon  either  or  the  body  or  the 
Bind ;  ooM,  nervous  allbctiiNis,  fbar,  and  the  like,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling  ; 

And  with  onmaaly  tranblingt  shook  the  car. 

FOPB. 

TVseieBr  Is  a  rilght  degree  of  tremhttng^  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  mind  Is  thrown  into  a  trtwtomr  by  any  trifling 
Incident :  '  Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  Joy  that 
atrikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
■trong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.'— 
Stbblb.  T}npidali9n  Is  more  violent  than  eilllbr  of 
the  two,  and  springs  ftom  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind.  It  shows  itself  In  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  oo 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  Is  required  of  them 
with  trefidetion ;  '  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brtiullty  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepUoHanof  fear  and  wickedness  (In  the  rebel  pariia- 
nent)  woukl  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.* 
— JoBKSON.  TVesiMiiii^  Is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
habitual  Infirmity ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
•omedmes  seised  with  a  tremblings  and  there  are  those 
who,  ftom  a  lastinc  disease  or  (Vom  old  age,  are  never 
rid  of  It;  tremeurh  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ; 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  I     ' 


appearance  in  puUlck  without  feeling  a  tremnur:  tre- 
ftdatitm  may  be  either  occasional  or  habitoal,  but 
oAener  the  latter,  sfaioe  it  arises  rather  flfnm  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  airength  of  the  cause. 

Tyembling  and  irtsMleae  an  amiled  as  epltbeta, 
either  to  persona  or  things :  a  trembling  voice  evinees 
trepidiUion  of  mind,  a  tremmleue  vulee  evbiees  a 
tremmur  of  mind:  notes  in  muaick  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motka  of  tba  laavia of  treaa  Is trtsin 
leue; 

And  rend  the  trembling  miresMng  prey.— Fopb. 

As  thus  th*  elAilgenee  Cr«MtilMM  I  drank, 

With  cberiab'd  gata— Tmoksob. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDATION, 

TREMOUk 

JlgitaHont  In  Latin  agUetiey  from  tfito.  aigntfica 
tlie  state  of  being  agitated ;  snaCiem,  In  Latin  saieCie, 
from  mmCm,  psirtictple  of  emevee,  compounded  of  e 
out  of  and  moveo  to  move,  signifies  the  stale  of  being 
moved  out  of  reat  or  put  in  motion ;  en^tdofjen,  In 
Latin  trepidatiet  from  trepida  to  tramble,  compounded 
of  treme  and  pede  to  tremble  with  the  f&et,  elgnMes 
the  condhkra  of  trembling  In  all  one's  limba  from  head  . 
toibot;  ~ 

Jtgitatien  t 
to  the  mind 
only,  to  the  body. 

Jigitatian  of  mind  Is  a  i 
contending  Ibellnga:  ewutien  la  the  awal 
one  feeling;  which  la  the  latter  caas  Is  not  so  veh»> 
ment  as  In  the  former.  Distressing  eireamocanees  pro- 
duce agitatien;  *The  seventh  book  aflbeta  the  ima- 
ginatiOB  like  the  ooean  In  a  calm,  and  Alls  the  mind 


Miir, «.  TYmnbUng. 

refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind, 

I  only;  trememr  mostly,  and  trt 


of  the  reader  without  oroducing  In  It  any  tfalnj^  like 
tumult  or  e^'Cofieit.*—- Abdison  {On  MiUem).     *  ^ 


Affect- 


'  'The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  aa  they  Arat  Bp> 
peared  lo  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  suflkcient  to 
make  the  lUlen  angel  gaae  upon  them  wHb  all  those 
emetiene  of  envy  In  which  he  is  refraenled.*— Aom- 
aOM  (Ob  Milton). 

Jtgitatiene  have  hut  one  oharaeter,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emetiene  wry  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  ewMtiene  eitlier  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or  strong^ 
fkint  or  vivkl. 

Witii  regaid  to  the  body,  agitatien  Is  more  than  tre- 
pydetion,  and  the  latter  more  than  tremnur:  the  two 
fonuer  attract  the  notice  of  the  bystander ;  the  latter 
is  scarcely  visible. 

-^gitatiene  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitatiene  of  the  body;  oae- 
tiene  of  terroar  or  horrour  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidatien;  or  any  poblick  misfortune  maywodoca 
atrep^dotfvn  among  a  number  of  persons;  *His  first 
action  of  noie  Was  hi  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
succen  of  that  great  day,  in  such  trepidatien  of  the 
sute,  made  every  man  nieritorioas.*— Wottob.  Emie- 
tiene  of  fear  will  canse  a  tremanr  to  mn  through  the 
whole  frame;  *  He  Ml  into  such  a  anlveiaal  trememr 
of  all  hta  kdnts,  that  when  gelng  his  legs  tfemblad 
vadur  him.'- Hbbvbt- 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMFBL,  INDUCE 

^etnate^  trma  the  Lathi  aefiisi  an  aetlbn,  implies  fo 
call  into  action;  impels  In  Latin  iieptito,  Is  com- 
pounded of  ta  towards  and  peilo  lo  drivt,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  tndace.  In  LnMit  imdmco,  is 
c<minounded  of  m  and  dace,  sIgnUyiBg  to  lead  towank 
aaot^Ject 

One  is  aetnmted  by  motives,  impMed  by  psmiiiw, 
and  indmeed  by  reason  or  Indlnatioii. 

Whatover  oetMoUe  Is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  la 
a  steady  and  flxed  principle :  whatever  imptle  Is  om- 
mentary  and  vehement,  and  often  jwecludes  reflectisn: 
whatever  ^adiiess  is  not  vehement,  though  often  ma- 
mePtary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  are 

ttnated;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
not  liable  to  change ;  *  It  Is  oheerved  by  Cicem,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  moet  shining  parta  are 
most  actuated  by  ambition.* — AnmsoN.  We  may  fre- 
quently be  impelled  to  measures  which  causo  aariow 


When  youth  impeWd  him,  and  when  tovelnepir'd 
The  llstenlBg  nyaqphs  his  Dorick  lays  admir'd. 

Sib  Wm.  Jonaa. 

The  thing  to  which  tre  are  nid«e«d  is  sekkMB  of  aufll- 

eient  importance  to  call  ibr  repentance ; 


ied  by  each  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  porttona  of  ethereal  thought. 

Dbtdbb. 
Revenge  aetitafM  men  to  eoromit  the  moet  horrid 
deeds ;  anger  impde  them  to  the  most  Imprudent  ae 
dons;  phlcgmatick  people  are  not  easily  indmeed  10 
take  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  another 
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TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PBOVbKE. 

ExeUe^  v.  T\>  awtken ;  vuit&^  «.  TV  etuntrag^; 
wrwooke,  v.  TV  anrmvate. 

To  ncUt  to  Mild  more  pankolarly  of  the  Inward 
flBeUnci ;  nwtl*  to  lekl  of  the  external  aciiom:  wrtmolM 
toaaidof  both. 

A  penon's  poMlona  an  neitM ;  be  to  ineiud  hj  aay 
particular  paasioo  to  a  coune  of  oonduci ;  a  panieular 
fteling  to  provtked^  or  he  to  provked  by  ■ome  feeling 
ID  a  paiticular  etep.  Wit  and  oonTecMitlon  neit* 
mirth; 

Can  then  the  sorn  of  Greece  (the  lafB  r^oln'd) 
JExeite  compasaton  In  Acbilles*  mind  1— Popa. 

Men  are  indud  by  a  luat  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prao- 

itoee; 

To  her  the  god ;  Great  Rector's  aoul  ineiu 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
TUl  Greece  ym^k'd  from  aU  her  numbers  show 
A  warrlour  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe  —Pops. 
Men  are  prwoktd  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  Intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures;  *  Among 
the  other  torments  which  cbto  passion  produces,  we 
m«y  usuaUy  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  Jealous  men,  when  ttie  person  who  prowML  their 
jealousy  to  talcen  Aom  them.^— AnoisoH.    To  txeiu  to 
▼ery  frequenUy  used  in  a  physical  accepuikm;  tmdu 
always,  and  pwoiu  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  gxdtimg  hunger,  thlrN,  or  penplrattou ; 
of  iadting  to  noble  actions ;  of  provpking  imperii- 
oence,  jrreMJktR^  scorn  or  resentment. 

When  txcUe  and  prmfke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects  the  former  doiigoates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  txdu  a  smile,  but  It 
frw0k$$  tonghter ;  it  may  exeiu  displeasure,  but  it 
provokes  anger:  it  may  sxct'Cs  Joy  or  sorrow,  but  it 
ppeveyUs  to  — 


TO  PRESS,  SaUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

Fre#s,  In  Latin  ^re* «w,  participte  of  premo,  which 
pratably  comes  (h>m  the  Greek  fidfiiina ;  spuexe,  in 
Saxon  fsuoh,  Latin  qnastOf  Hebrew  J^e;i  to  pret» 
tegetber;  pinch  to  but  a  variation  from  pin^  •pine; 
prpet  ttoia  the  German  greifen^  slgnihes  to  seize, 
Tike  the  word  grappte  or  grasp,  the  Latin  ropw,  the 
Greek  ypiri^  to  flab  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  B'^J 

Tbe  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  to  in- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  tbe  word  pros*  thto  to 
the  only  idea;  the  rest  differ  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  prw  with  the  foot,  the  band,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  tjtiMZM  commonly 
with  the  hand;  one  ptneAM  either  with  the  flngere, 
or  an  Instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripea  wlih  teeth,  claws,  or  any  Instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
■aie ob)eclspras«  or^tneA;  but  to  tfuaeta  and  grw9 
aro  more  properly  the  actkms  of  animate  oUecis ;  tiie 
Ibrmer  to  always  said  of  persons,  tlie  latter  or  anlinato ; 
Stones  fttM  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight;  a 
door  wblch  abuts  of  Itself  may  pimeh  the  fingers ;  one 
sfnsoM  the  hand  of  a  fHend;  lobsters  and  many 
ether  shell-fista  gr^  whatever  comes  wlUdn  theur 


In  the  figurative  application  tliey  have  a  similar  dto- 
itaiction ;  we  pvao  a  person  by  Importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure;  '  Ail  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  tbe  old  king,  each 
Bottoitlng  for  a  son  of  her  own.'— Pridbadx.  An  ex- 
tortioner irfii«ex«t  in  order  to  get  that  which  to  given 
with  reluctance  or  diflkuity ;  '  Ventldius,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  hto  interest,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  greater  to  hinder  it,  tmuezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.'— Pri- 
nsADx.    A  miser  pineku  himself  by  contracting  his 


Bettor  disposed  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  fted  the  poor 
Fi»ck*d  with  afflictive  want— Somsrvillb. 
A  oovetous  perron  gUpe*  all  that  comes  within  his 
poesession ;  *  How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  to  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  wiil  give  him 
ap  to  tiM  gr^0  of  poverty.'— JoBNsox. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRETT,  GALL. 
To  mft,  through  the  medium  of  the  northam  taHi* 
guages,  comes  (Vom  the  Hebrew  Bl>  It  to  the  generlck 
term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other;  toeAa/0,  from  the  French 
ekatiffer^  and  tlie  Lailn  calfaure  to  make  liot,  signl- 
fles  to  m»  a  thing  until  it  to  heated ;  to  fret,  like  the 
word  friUjtTy  comes  from  the  Ladn  frin  to  crumble, 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  gall^  from 
the  noun  galL,  signlfles  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as 
gall,  thai  to.  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rubbed 
somoiimes  for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they  are 
chafed,  freUedy  and  galled  injuriously:  the  skin  if 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence;  leather  will /ret 
fhMU  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animato  will  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewtoe  used  in  the 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denoto  the  actions  of 
things  on  the  mind,  where  the  dwiinction  Is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  ruba  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timento  of  others ;  *  A  boy  educated  at  home  meet* 
with  continual  rube  and  disappointniento  (when  he 
comes  Into  the  worid).'— Bbattib.  Tbe  angry  hu- 
mours are  cAi^ed ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  pinng'd  in 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chiaJLng  with  the  shores. 

Shaxspbabk. 
The  mind  to  ftfUed  and  made  sore  by  tbe  frequenl 
repetitton  of  small  troubles  and  vexatioas; 

And  full  of  indignation  freU^ 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes.— Swirr 
The  pride  to  galled  by  humiliation  and  severe  degra- 
dations; 

Thus  every  poet  in  hto  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind, 

Who,  tho' too  little  to  be  seen, 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  toe  Bpleen.— Awirr. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FERMENT- 
ATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  slgnificatinn,  bnt  they  are  not  strictly  synony- 
mons ;  having  strong  cbaractorlstlck  difl^rences. 

EbulUtion^  tnun  the  Latin  ebuUitio  and  eft«Ui«, 
compounded  of  e  and  buUio  to  boil  forth,  marin  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  bt 
cbymtotry  It  to  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pene- 
trating .each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up ;  effer- 
veecenee,  from  the  Latin  ^erveecentia  and  tffervewa 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  comniotion  which  to  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances ;  such  as  4^ 
acids,  whteh  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermeniaUoUy  finom  the  Latin  fermentatio  and  fermeae- 
turn  or  feroinuntuviy  fVom  ferveo  to  grow  hot,  marka 
tbe  internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a  liquid  of 
itself,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 

EbuUitiou  to  a  more  violent  action  than  efervet- 
eeuee;  fermentation  to  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  expowd  to  ebullition  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerfuf  degree  of  external  heat  | 
iron  in  aqua  fonto  occasions  an  ifferveeeence ;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermontation  before  tiiey  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  flgnrative  senati 
which  is  drawn  (torn  their  physical  application.  The 
passione  are  exposed  to  ebulUlionsy  In  which  th^ 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  to  observable  in 
water  agitated  liy  excessive  heat ;  *  Milboum,  indeed, 
a  ctergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  hut  hie 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebuttitiono  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.*^ 
JoBHsoN.  The  heart  and  allbcttoas  are  exposed  to 
^erveeeence  when  powerftilly  awakened  by  partlenlar 
objeeto ,  *  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  boeoms : 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  ito  turbulent  efer- 
veeeence  with  some  other  desires.*— Johnsoii.  Mlnda 
•re  said  to  be  in  a  fermont  which  are  agitated  by  co9> 
flicting  feelings;  *  The  tumult  of  the  world  ratoes  that 
eager  fermontation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

*  VIdn  BeauBte:  **  Ehullitkm,  eflbrveseenee,  ftment- 
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Ibrth  Ihc  dangeroQS  fnmn  of  folly.'— Blai».  KbuUi' 
IMK  and  effervtseence  are  applicable  only  to  Indlvi- 
duala :  fermentation  to  one  or  many. 

If  the  angry  liuoioun  of  an  irascible  temper  be  not 
reMralned  in  early  life,  Uiey  but  too  tVequeutly  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadAil  ebnUiiiont  In  maturer  year* ; 
religloua  seal,  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
is  an  unhappy  ^ervesccnee  lltat  injures  the  cause 
which  it  esiwuaes,  and  often  proves  iktal  to  the  indi- 
?klual  bv  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  wiiicli 
was  produced  in  the  pubiick  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
kitton  exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  liistoiy 
o(  popular  comtnottons  in  post  ages,  and  will,  it  Is  to 
be  Iioped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  period. 
There  can  be  no  ebuUitwn  or  femuntatum  witiiout 
^fervescenee  ;  but  there  may  be  ^ervfctnes  without 
wiher  of  the  former. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 

Intaxieatum^  from  the  Latin  tozicnm  a  poison,  sig- 
nifies imbued  with  a  poison ;  tb^ttnJunnMss  signifies  the 
•tate  of  havUig  drunk  overmuch ;  m/otiMUioa,  from 
fatuut  foolish,  signifies  making  foolish. 

Intoxication  and  dnmkennooo  are  used  eltlier  In 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  mfaination  iu  the 
Improper  sense  only.  IntoxitaUon  is  ^  general  state ; 
imnkennea*  a  particular  state,  htoxicntion  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes ;  dmnkonneoM  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  some  intoxiealing 
liquor :  a  perM>n  may  be  intoxicatsd  by  the  smell  of 
•trong  liquors,  or  by  vapours  which  produce  a  simitar 
eflbct ;  be  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  Ikcuilles  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
■igniflcaiiun  of  all  these  leniis.  The  intoxication  and 
dmnkenneee  spring  from  the  intemperate  state  of  tlie 
feelings ;  tiie  infaluolion  sprliifs  from  the  ascendancy 
of  tlie  passions  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  penmn 
Is  intoxicated  with  success,  dmnk  with  Joy,  and  in- 
fatuated  by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of 
Character;  'This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  iu 
the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.* — Burkk. 
*  Passion  is  the  dnrnkenneet  of  tlie  mind.*— South. 
*A  sure  destruction  iinpendu  over  those  infatnattd 
princes,  who,  In  tlie  conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
of  power,  proceed  as  \t  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
Uiat  bore  a  resemblance  to  tbelr  former  contests.*— 

fiURKB. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated  reels  and  is 
fIddK ;  he  who  is  In  the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  In  his  conduct:  ndmnktTi  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  tlic  moral 
aensf^  he  Is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  himself. 
An  infatuated  man  la  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  *  he 
eaniea  bis  folly  to  the  most  extravaga|it  piidi. 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 
.STIR  UP. 

To  awaken  Is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  rxette,  in 
Latin  ezctto,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  ekot  in  Hebrew  nO  to  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
of  e  state  of  rest;  provoke,  from  liie  Latin ;»roeoc«  to 
call  forth,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings ;  to  rouoe 
Is  t)  cause  tliem  to  rise;  and  to sttr,  from  the  Ger- 
naii  stirea,  and  the  Latiu  turbo^  is  to  put  in  com- 
motion. 

To  exete«and^0voik«  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
•omelbing;  rouee  and  stir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists;  to  awaken  is  used 
in  eitlier  Mnse. 

To  awaken  la  a  gentler  acdon  than  to  sza'te,  and  this 
Is  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
eflori;  we  exette  by  repeated  eflbrtsor  forcible  means; 
we  provoke  by  words,  k»ks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feeliiigs  are  awakened ;  afiections  or  the  passions  in 
(>»eral  are  excited ;  the  angry  passions  are  commonly 
^-evoked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
pity :  compeotion  among  schnlare  exeitee  a  spirit  of 
emulation;  tauuling  worda provoke  ancer. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  imiivldual  and  what 
l^asses  within  hhu;  excite  Is  applicable  to  tlie  outward 
Urcumsunces  of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable 


to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many.  The  atm- 
tlon  is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  that  strike  upon 
the  ear ;  the  conscience  is  awoikeitsd  bv  the  voice  of 
the  preaclief,  or  by  passing  events;  'The  soul  has  itt 
curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened  wlwn  It  turM 
its  tiioughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  havs 
behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheei  - 
fill,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  In  the  extremity  of 
deaih.^— Strklr.  A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 
beilton  is  excited  among  the  people  by  the  active  eflTorts 
of  individuals ;  *  In  our  Savtour  was  no  form  of  come 
llness  than  men  sliould  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to 
catch  applause,  or  to  excite  surprise.*— Cumber  lard. 
Laughter  or  contempt  is  provoked  by  preposterous 
conduct; 

See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country*s  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  ioys  praooke^ 

The  fiend  of  nature  Join*d  his  yoke. 

And  rush*d  In  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abod^, 

O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.— Colluib. 

To  awaken  is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  pb)r8ical  sense, 
to  call  into  consciousness  from  a  state  of  uhconackius- 
ness;  to  rouee  is  fmcibly  to  bring  Into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  sCrr  ap  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We  are 
awaken^  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  m^iw ; 
we  are  remeed  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary mt'nns ;  we  are  eUrred  up  from  an  ordinary 
Vi  an  extraordinary  state.  7*iie  mind  of  a  ciiiM  is 
awakened  by  the  action  on  Its  censes  as  soon  as  it  ip 
bom; 

The  epark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (awaken) 

And  su-ive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.— Spxmsbr. 
Some  persons  are  not  to  be  roueed  from  their  stupor  bf 
any  tiling  but  the  most  awful  events ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  nigged  ancient  worth ; 

Itouee  up  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felt 

Sbirlkt. 
The  passions,  narticularly  of  anger,  are  In  some  per- 
sons etirred  u»  oy  trifling  circumstances ;  '  The  use  of 
the  passions  is  to  etir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon 
actiim,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  the 
will.'— Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  Iiis  own  safety,  until  an  iniem- 
|)erate  zeal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
tfiastie  preachlnn:,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  ii 
verifled,  tliat  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  diseaie. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeluig  bi 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 

The  fitir 

Repairi  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace, 

And  calls  fortli  all  tlie  wonders  of  her  fiice.— Pops. 
The  tears  and  alghsof  the  afflicted  cxei/e  a  sendmeot 
of  commiseration ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the  discontented ; 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  lionour  and 
virtue ;  '  That  kind  of  poetry  which  exeiUe  U>  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.*— 
DavDCN.  A  harsh  and  unreasonable  reproof  will 
provoke  a  reply  :  or  affronts ^rtftroAfl  resentment; 
Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  tlie  Highest.— Miltoh. 
Continued  provocations  and  aflTrontsmay  nmvs  a  sense 
of  Injuries  Iu  the  meekest  breast;  'The  heat  witii 
which  Lullier  treated  his  adversaries,  Uiouoh  strained 
t(Mi  far,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  lo  rouse  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegniatick  of  any 
in  Christendom.*— AmcRBURY.  Noihlni  is  so  cal- 
culated to  sci'r  up  the  rebellious  spirits  or  men  as  ilie 
harangues  of  political  demagogues;  'I'he  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  fbr  enibroiliii'z  councils,  stirring  ap 
seditions,  ond  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.'— Strrls. 

TO  ENCOURAGE.  COUNTENANCE,   BANC- 

TION,  SUPPORT, 

Encourage  has  here  the  same  cenerai  simiffcatkNi 

as  In  the  preceding  article;  eountenonee  signifies  to 

kiwp  In  countenance;  sanctient  in  French  s«««itM», 
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Lftdn  «mc(]«  from  »aMUu9  ncrad,  signlllei  to  retlQr  • 
decree  ot  ordinance ;  fai  an  extended  miim  to  make 
any  tblnff  binding;  nqipoft,  in  French  tuppmrUr^ 
Latin  •vfp«rto%  compounded  of  mf  at  tub  and  porio 
lo  bear,  siguides  to  bear  from  underneaili,  to  bear  up. 

Ttieee  tenia  are  allied  in  their  applicatiun  to  peraons 
or  things  personal ;  personB  or  things  are  mcourugtd 
and  sKpportad;  penona  are  emmUnaneed;  things  are 
tanuioned;  measures  or  persons  are  emeeuraged  aoA 
nppvrud  by  every  means  wtdcb  may  forward  the 
object ;  persons  are  cotaUenanced  in  their  proceedings 
by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;  measures  are 
ganetimud  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of  others. 

To  eHeour0g0  is  a  general  and  iodeftnite  term,  we^ 
may  eme^urft  a  peraon  or  liia  condua  by  yarious 
ways :  '  Every  man  •ncauragn  tlie  practice  of  ttiat 
vice  which  he  commits  in  appearance,  tlmugh  he 
avoids  it  In  fact.'— Uawucsworth.  G9iiii/«ii«actii^ 
i«  a  direct  mode  of  encowagtrntnt^  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
the  {lenon ;  *■  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigour  and  suf- 
fers with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  bet 
Jieves  himself  counUnoMced  by  the  Almighty.'— BLAia. 
Tiiere  is  moat  of  authority  in  toMctioning :  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing;  *  Men  of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
Judgement,  until  it  receives  a  tanetion  from  tiie  pub- 
lick.*--Ai>DUOH.  Tliere  is  most  of  assbtance  and  co- 
0})eratloo  in  support;  it  is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end ;  '  The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  bis  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  f>om  one  another  assistance  and  npptrt.*'^ 
Johnson.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support:  auperlours  only  can  eounteuauee  or 
ianetion:  those  who  countenance  evil  doers  give  a 
function  to  their  evil  deedtf ;  those  who  support  either 
an  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
ve  entitled  to  supporL 

rO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
URGE,  8TI&IULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

Smcsurage^  eompr>onded  of  en  or  in  and  courage^ 
■ignlflea  to  Inspire  with  courage ;  animate^  in  Latin 
untuuius^  participle  of  animo  and  annua  the  soul, 
ihpiifles  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit;  tiietC«,  fk-om  the  Latin  ctto, 
and  tlie  Hebrew  nO  to  stir  op,  signifies  to  pnt  into 
motion  towards  an  object;  m^ei sisnifies  the  same  as 
tn  tlie  preoediQg  article ;  urge^  in  L^tin  urgeo^  comes 
from  the  Greek  root  spy/w  to  set  lo  work ;  stimulate^ 
ftvNR  the  Latin  stimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instigate, 
ftom  the  Latin  atigoi  and  Greek  ^la,  signify  literally 
logoad. 

The  Idea  of  actuating,  or  eallinc  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  lermfi  which  vary  In  ;Uie  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

Eneouragement  acts  as  a  persuasive,  animaU  as  an 
impeUing  or  enlivening  cause:  those  wlio  are  weak 
require  to  be  encouraged ;  tlioec  who  are  strong  l)e- 
eome  stronger  by  being  oiimafed  .*  the  former  require 
lo  have  tl)eir  dRnculttes  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the  latter  mav 
have  their  hopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  tlieir  powers  invigorated  ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
lo  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
mated  to  increase  our  efibrts :  tlie  sinner  Is  encouraged 
by  ofl^ers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
lo  turn  from  his  sinful  ways ;  *  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  lo  be  spectators  and  eneouragers  of 
noble  actions.*— BoRTOTf.  The  Christian  Is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  (iota 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  reason :  he  Is  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  be 
knows  to  be  jusL'— Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acu  by  tlie  finer 
feelinp  of  our  nature ;  what  ineitss  acts  tJirough  the 
medium  of  our  desires !  we  are  encouraged  by  Idnd- 
nesa ;  we  are  aniwuUed  by  the  hope  of  reward ;  we 
are  incited  t^  the  desire  of  dlatlnctiOD  or  the  love  of 
gain ;  *  While  a  righifUl  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  now  industry  or  un- 
eertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
MWBxdtoe  or  Impatience  ineiu  to  more  safe  and  speedy 


methods  of  getting  wealth.*— Johnson.  What  mpeh 
urges^  stimuUteSt  and  instigutss^  acu  forcibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  are  tmpsUed  and  sUmu' 
latsd  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigatsd  by  both  tiie  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter:  we  are  taipe/isd  by  motives;  we 
are  sC«m«ZaC«d by  passions;  we  are  urged  and  insti- 
gated by  the  representations  of  others :  a  benevolent 
man  is  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretdied; 

80  Myrrha*0  mind.  trnpelTd  on  either  side. 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Drtdex. 
An  ardent  mind  Is  stxmulated  by  ambition  to  great 
efibrts ;  *  Some  persons  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.'— Watts.  We  an 
urged  by  entreatiea  to  spare  tlKMe  wlio  are  in  oar 
power;  one  is  instigatsd  by  malicious  rapresentationi 
to  lake  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

W«  may  be  impeUed  and  urged  lliough  not  propeilr 
stimulated  or  instigated  by  circumstances;  in  thli 
case  the  two  former  diflbr  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  tiie  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  ia  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled^  than  wlien  we  are  ar^edi 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice:  a  monarcli  la 
sometimes  impelled  by  tlie  state  of  the  nation  lo  make 
a  peace  lew  advantageous  than  lie  would  otherwise 
do; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-suljeeted  soil 

Jmnels  the  natives  to  repeated  toll. 

Industrious  habits  In  each  bosom  reign. 

Golds  HTTH. 
A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
tlirow  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

SBAKSraARB. 

A  man  is  impelled^  by  the  mere  necemlty  of  choosing^ 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another ;  heiturged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled^  urgedy  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  tiiat 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
itr|r«d  by  the  entreaties  of  tiiose  we  are  connected  with 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  iiave 
afterward  reason  to  approve ;  '  The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as  the  minis- 
ter.'—South.  Wo  may  be  stimulaUd  by  the  deslie 
of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  wont  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redros'd. 
Goldsmith. 
Those  .who  are  not  hardencnl  in  vice  require  the  tiisfl 
ration  of  persons  more  abondoned  than  themselves, 
before  they  will  conmiit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  *  There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.' — Uawkksworth. 

The  encouragement  and  incitement  are  the  abetraet 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  ineitingf 
or  the  thins  that  encourages  or  ineites :  tlie  eneour 
ragement  or  laudable  undertakings  is  Ksdf  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  eneouragement; 
For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty. 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.— Otwat. 
The  indtemsnt  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous^ 
but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  Is  sakl  to  be  an  m^ 
eitement  lo  evil ;  the  prospect  of  glory  ia  an  mettesunl 
to  great  actions ; 

Let  bis  actions  speak  him,  and  this  shield, 

Let  down  from  neaven,  that  to  his  youth  wlU  yield 

Such  copy  of  tttei<esieiit.— B.  JoNSON. 
JncenUvey  which  is  another  derivative  tnm  tneiist  has 
a  higher  application  for  thingi  that  incite^  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects:  a  religtous  man  wants  ne 
incentives  to  virtues;  his  own  breast  Atrnlshos  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind ;  *  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  mora 
powerful  incentioes  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  Judsed  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.'— At- 
TBRBuar.  Impulse  Is  the  derivative  fttim  tnipej,  aji4 
denotes  the  act  of  impeUing  or  the  thing  that  ia^sb; 
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mimmhM,  whleh  It  the  root  of  the  word  tUmulaU,  na- 
iBimily  dmgaaxm  th«  Infltrament,  namely,  th%  spar  or 
|Md  wKh  which  one  la  tUmnlated :  hence  we  speak 
«r  •etlnc  by  •  Wnd  impuUey  or  of  wonting  a  Ummibu 
to  exeruo^i ;  ^  If  Ihese  JiiUe  impuUet  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  laigeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  pr^udioed  by  the  MaaUnew 
ef  the  occasion.*— South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE.  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  POAWARD. 

To  0neour0g9  signifles  the  same  as  In  the  preceding 
Vtlcle ;  advance,  from  the  Latin  adnemo  to  come  near, 
signllles  bore  lo  cause  to  come  near  a  point ;  frvmote, 
fton  the  Latin  ^r0ei««e0,signiflce  to  move  mrward; 
prtfer,  fron  the  Latin  prgferot  orfero  and  pr«,  to  set 
Mforet  signifies  to  set  up  before  othera;  to  f^noard  is 
to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
node  of  the  action :  to  encouragt,  o^eones,  and  pre- 
m»U  are  appHcabie  to  both  persons  and  things ;  prefer 
¥>aBrwooM  only;  fenomrd  to  things  only. 

Fim,  as  to  persona,  eneourofe  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  mcaurage 
a  person  in  any  thing,  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  thus  we  msy  encourage  a  child  in  hie  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
aitlst  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  sreat  national  work ; 
hat  to  advaneot  promote,  and  pr^er  are  more  general 
In  thrir  end,  and  speciflck  in  the  means :  a  person  roav 
•deaiic«  himself,  or  mav  he  advanced  by  others ;  he  u 
promoted  and  preferred  otdy  bv  others:  a  person's  ed- 
vancemont  may  be  the  (Vuit  or  his  industry,  or  result 
from  the  eflbrts  of  his  (Heads ;  promotion  and  prefer- 
mmU  are  the  worit  of  one's  friends ;  the  former  in  re- 
fanl  lo  offlcee  In  general,  the  latter  mosil/  in  regard  to 
acclwiastical  situations :  It  is  the  duty  or  every  one  to 
meonragOf  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  thuse  among 
the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood ; 
*  Religion  depends  upon  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.'— Socth.  It  Is  everv 
Ban*B  duty  to  advance  himself  In  lifo  by  every  legiti- 
■late  means ;  '  No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 
Ibis  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidetkte  may  either  for- 
ward or  disappoint  his  o^eiwaiMiit.'— liuaais.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  pieasure  of  every  good  man  In  the 
state  VapromoU  those  who  show  themselvea  deserving 
at  promotion;  'Your  seal  in  promoting  my  Interest 
deserves  my  warmest  acknowledgments.'— Bkattik. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  accept  of  preferment 
when  it  oflbrs,  but  it  ta  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
It ;  '  If  I  were  now  to  accept  prtferment  In  the  church, 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  galnsayers.*— BaAmi. 

When  taken  In  regard  to  things,  eneourage^a  used 
Id  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptation ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  couraee  to  ihe  undertaker;  *  The  great  sacea- 
ragemeni  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  thia  account  as  for  Its  loie  triumphs  and  eon- 
qoests.'— ArnnsoN.  But  when  we  sprak  tti  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding  a 
porpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  Idea  of  keep- 
mg  things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  Is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
an  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandixement; 
promou  ie  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
ID  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfbetkm;  'I  love  to  see  a 
man  xeahrasin  a  lood  matter,  and  espeebdiy  when  his 
seal  shows  itaelr  for  advaneing  rooraliiy,  and  pro- 
metn^  the  happiness  of  mankhid.*— A»disom.  l^r- 
word  is  but  a  partial  term,  empkiyed  in  the  sense  of 
promoU  in  regard  to  partlcttlar  objects;  thus  we  od- 
vanoe  religion  or  learning :  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
Invention;  wte  forward  a  plan ;  '  It  behooves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  mforwarding  the  intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds.'— BaRKKLXT. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 
To  encourage  is  to  give  courage,  and  to  emboiden  to 
make  boM ;  the  former  hnpeUing  to  action  in  general, 


the  latter  to  that  which  toaove  dUBeolt  or 
wa  are 


eneamragei  to  penavera;  the  resolatku  li 
confirmed:  we  are  eaiMdiMsd  to  begin;  the 


Slrlt  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  i 
e  chance  of  escaping  danger  «mMddU. 
Outward  eiicumstanoes,  however  trivial,  serve  to 


Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go. 
Their  fHenda  encourage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

DXTDBM. 

The  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  Impoftaoce  of  tht 
sulflect,  serves  to  embolden; 

Kmkoiden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fhst  they  plunge  amid  the  flaahing  wave. 
TaoMaox. 
A  kind  word  or  a  sentle  look  eneovtragee  the  suppliant 
to  tender  his  pedtfen ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dispoaltlons  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  bat 
sanguine  d&positlons  are  easllv  emboldened  ;  the  moat 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequ^itly  ne 
cessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  talent ;  the  confi- 
dence  natural  to  youth  is  often  suflScient  of  itself  to 
embolden  men  to  great  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DIBHE.\RTEN. 
Deter,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  do  and 
terroOf  signifies  to  frighten  away  ft-om  a  thiiig ;  die- 
courage  and  diekearteUi  by  the  privative  dw,  signify  to 
deprive  of  courage  or  heart 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  li 
diocouragcd  or  dtekeartened  from  proorading.  A  va- 
rietv  of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking :  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  diokeartened 
mostly  oy  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopeloMnesa  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  puniahment; 
projectors  are  diecouraged  ftom  entering  Into  fresk 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  dieheartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill  svccem.  The  prudent  and  the  /tofful  art 
aUke  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 

But  thee  or  fear  detere,  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  thy  fhlher  warms  thy  veina. 

Fon. 
Impatient  people  are  moat  apt  to  he  diaeamragod  ;  and 
proud  people  are  the  roost  apt  todieeourage  the  humUe; 
^The  proud  man  diseouragee  those  fhHn  appnmchiag 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want 
his  assistance.'— A  DoisoM.    Faint-hearted  people  ait 
easlcat  dieheartened; 
Be  not  dieheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  iooka, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
Than  when  (kit  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

MiLTOlf. 

The  fool-hardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object;  the  peraevering  will  no| 
sufil^r  themselves  to  be  dieeourared  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  setf-cooOdent  will  not  be  die* 
heartened  by  trifling  dUBculties. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

fxAsrt,  In  Latin  exkortor^  is  compounded  of  ex  and 

horioTt  from  the  Greek  dpnu,  perfect  pamiveof  9pu  to 

excite  or  impel ;  pereuade  has  the  same  signlfi^tioa 

as  given  under  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Exhortation  bam  more  of  impelling  in  It ;  perouMeiem 
more  of  drawing:  a  superiour  exhorts;  lils  words 
carry  authority  with  them,  and  roose  to  action ; 
Their  pinkms  still 
In  loose  libratlons  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refiiaK,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 
Thomsoh. 
A  fVlend  or  an  equal  persuades ;  he  wins  and  drawi 
by  the  agreeablenera  or  kindness  of  his  expressions ; 
'Gay's  (Viends  pereuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  In  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splen- 
dour.'—Johxbom.     Exhortations  are  empkiycd  onlv 
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SIS 


li  mmatM  of  duty  or  mumttj  ;  ftmmti^ns  tntmr 
poftA  to  vatteis  of  plwmre  or  eoovooieooe. 

TO  PEBSUADE,  ENTfCE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

Ptrmudt  (v.  C^mvieUon)  and  entice  (o.  To  Mwr§) 
■re  employed  to  ezprcH  different  means  to  the  lame 
end ;  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing:  one 
•ernMdM  a  penon  by  meani  of  words ;  one  tntien 
Um  either  by  words  or  aettons ;  one  may  perguade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing ;  *  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  perguade  you  to 
s  which  occur  to  you. 


■anicate  any  doubt  or  scrapie  wl  .     , 

beflwe  you  suflbr  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impressiOQ 
upon  you.'-^CLAasHDOii.  One  tittie9$  commonly  to 
UMt  which  Is  bad; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  siremttM, 

Then  my  young  master  swlAJy  learns  the  vice. 

DftTDBX. 

One  one  arguoients  toptnuade^  and  arts  to  trntiee. 

Femude  and  atUee  comprehend  eltlier  the  means 
or  the  «Dd  or  both :  prevail  uppn  eompreheods  no 
more  tlian  the  end :  we  may  persuade  witliottt  pre- 
waUimg'  t^M,  and  we  may  preeaU  npem  witliout  per- 
tmmdimg.  Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  lo  all  our  pereua' 
eiane,  and  will  not  be  prevailed  upeny  although  per- 
mtadad  ;  on  tlw  other  band,  we  may  be  prevaUed  upon 
bf  tiM  foree of  remooetrance,  authority,  and  the  luce; 
and  Id  this  case  we  are  prevaOed  «p«»  without  being 
partMaied  We  siwuld  never  pereuade  another  to  do 
lliat  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves ;  credu- 
lous or  good-nattired  people  are  easily  prevailed  upaa 
to  do  tilings  which  tend  to  their  own  injury;  *lierod, 
bearing  of  Agrippa*s  arrlral  in  Upper  Aria,  went 
thither  Ui  him  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  an 
taiTiiation.*— PaiDBAUz. 

DEUGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

DeUgk^d  is  applied  either  lo  material  or  splritoal 
oUects ;  ekaramtg  moetiy  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
deKgktfkl  Is  not  so  strong  an  eipresrion  as  ekarvumg  : 
•  prospect  may  be  deUgk^  or  ekarwdni^:  but  the 
latter  raises  lo  a  degree  that  carries  tlie  senses  away 
capchre. 

Of  muaiek  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  ekarming 
haa  deH^kfful^  as  it  acts  oo  the  senses  in  so  powerlSl 
a  manner:  *  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  flgttro  Jupiter  makes  In  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
sMarming  than  that  of  Venus  In  the  first  JEneld.'— An- 
maofn.  On  the  otiier  hand,  we  should  with  more  pro* 
priely  speak  of  a  delifktfal  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  ddigktfvl  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  In  love  and  harmony;  *  Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  eeenes  that  are  more  deb'gk^fml 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  ilie  worln  of 
aatnrs  bUU  more  pleasint  the  more  they  resemble  tiMse 
if  art*— AsDuoa. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Beeeming^  v.  Beeamiag,  deeevJt ;  and  eemelp,  or  eema 
like,  sMnlfles  coming  or  appearing  as  one  would  lia^e 
k  igraeefnl  signifies  Aifi  of  grace. 

Theee  epithets  are  employed  to  marit  in 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Beeemmg 
than  eamefyt  and  this  less  than  graeefal :  nothing  can 
he  eamOv  or  graeefal  which  is  waheeamimg ;  although 
many  thf np  are  beeawtiag  which  are  neither  eemelp  nor 
grae^jd. 

Akmmi^  respects  the  deeonttons  of  the  person,  and 
the  exterlour  deportment ;  cesic/y  respects  natural  em- 
belllBfameots;  graufnl  natural  or  artificial  accomplish- 
ments: manner  is  beeemmg;  flgun  is  tawielp;  air, 
figure,  or  attitude  is  graeeful 

Beeamimg  is  relative;  ft  depends  on  taste  and  opl 
Bhm  :  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Kentlroents  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society ;  eomelj/  and  graee- 
fvl  are  absolute ;  they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledmi  by  all. 

What  is  heeemimg  Is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the  high 

est  and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing 

.  or  being  that  which  hecemee  their  station ;  *  The  care 

of  doing  nothing  VMbeeoming  has  accoqipanied  the 

greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments.    Thus  Cnaar 


gathered  Ms  robe  about  him  that  he  might  not  AtH  \m 
a  manner  vmkeeaming  of  himself/^  BracTAToa.  What 
ia  cMM(|r  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture :  *  The  eomOimeee  of  person,  and  the  d». 
cency  of  beoaThwr,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  Is  pro> 
nounced  by  any  onc'-^racTAToa^  What  is  grae^ 
fvl  is  rarely  to  be  diseoTsred  apart  flom  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  *  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fluilt  ia  the  higheet  manner 
grae^ffulj  it  is  lucky  when  the  dreumscances  of  tlw 
oflfender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
I  reseatmeat  of  the  paraoo  ofihnded.'— Stkilb. 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

BeoMttfulf  or  fhll  ofbeantfi,  In  French  beautd.  comes 
fhxn  fteau,  fteUe,  In  Latin  bellu*  fhlr,  and  benue  or 
bonne  good ;  fine,  in  French  jCa,  German  fetn^  4kc.  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  ^ive;  oright,  splen- 
did, and  ^ahm  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  htamdeeme,  lh>m  the  word  Aaa^ 
denotes  a  species  of  beoMtj/  in  the  body,  as  kandff 
denotes  lis  agility  and  skill ;  preUp,  in  Baxon  praeU 
adorned,  German  prdektig,  Swedish  prdktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  pride. 

Of  theee  epithets,  which  denote  what  Is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beant\fnl  conveys  the  strongest  meaning ;  It 
marks  the  possemkNi  or  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  tlie  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  put 
only.  Finenee*,  kandeomeneesy  and  prettines*  are  to 
beoMtw  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  In  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beanti/ul,  who  In  feature  and  complexion  poaKsses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a 
women  is  kandeeme  who  has  good  features,  and  prettp 
If  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beoMti^tt  determined  by  fixed  rules;  It  ad- 
mits  of  no  ezoeas  or  deltet :  It  comprehends  regularity, 
proportioo,  and  a  due  disuributlon  of  cokHir,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the  fine 
must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  majesty,  and  strength 
of  fliure ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which  is  small ; 
a  litue  woman  can  never  be  jlns  ;  the  kandeome  is  a 
eeneral  assemblage  of  what  Is  agreeable ;  It  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristick,  but  the  absence  of  all 
deformity. 

PreUineee  Is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  It  It 
incompatible  with  that  whfc;h  Is  large ;  a  tall  woman 
wiUi  masculine  featurea cannot  be  prettp ;  ^ "Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  slie,  **  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  slUy  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  Idiot" '—Stbklb. 

Beautp  will  always  have  Its  charms:  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  attractions  for  the  eye;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  clainis4o 
lasting  regard.  This  Is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
ProvUence  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neitiier  Uie  beavtifuJ,  nor  the  fine  woman  have 
In  general  those  durable  attractions  whteh  belong  either 
to  the  kandeeme  or  the  preUp,  who  with  a  leas  Inimi- 
table tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion  in 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  leature,  are  fVe* 
quently  nosucsscd  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  in  tiie  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  Uiat 
wins  the  beholder  and  Inspires  alftetion. 

Beanif  Is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection ;  in  Uw  male 
aez  It  Is  rather  a  defect ;  a  beantiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  bis  manly  cha- 
racteristicks ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strengUi 
and  robustnem  of  limb.  But  though  a  roan  may  not 
be  beoMtifvl  or  pretty,  he  may  be  2n«  or  kandeome; 
'  A  kandeome  fellow  immediately  sJarms  Jealous  hui> 
bands,  and  every  tiring  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
tiielr  thoughu  upon  their  wives.*— Addisom.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  '  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appean 
in  a  most  beant^nl  head  dms.*— Aonisoic. 

When  reiattng  to  other  ol^ecls,  beant^vX,  fint^ 
prettv,  have  a  strong  anakigy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beaviifa 
is  displayed  In  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  Is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony 
proportion;  but  above  aU  1^  tiial  softness,  which  la 
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peculiar  to  female  UmUy ;  *  There  Is  nothii^  that 
inaket  Its  way  luore  directly  lo  the  eoul  than  *«a«(y. 
wbictf  immediately  dUhuei  a  aecret  eatMaction  ana 
cooiplBcency  through  the  imagination.*— AvoiaoN. 

The  >iM  OQ  the  eoDtrary  ia  aaiociated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  prHty  with  the  idmple.  The  aky  pre- 
eeitia  either  a  btamt^id  aapect,  or  a  JiM»  aapeet ;  but 
not  a  pruty  aapeet. 

A  mral  eceuo  ia  UandifMl  when  it  uoltea  riehneaa 
and  diveraiQr  of  natural  objects  with  superiour  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  Jim  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
Iniprewive  featu«es  of  nature,  oomlating  of  rocks  and 
mounuins ;  it  is  jirettf ,  when,  divested  of  all  that  Is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  lo 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

BeaiUifiU  sentiments  hsve  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  ofibctions,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  they  make 
a  vivid  impression ;  Jitu  sentiments  mark  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loAiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  alTord  scone  for  reflection ;  they 
make  a  strong  impresrion ;  *  When  in  ordinsry  dis- 
course, we  say  a  man  has  a  Jhu  head,  a  long  head,  or 
a  good  bead,  we  express  oumelves  metaphorically,  and 
speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding;  whereas, 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  jfnc,  a  long,  or  a 
good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.' 
— Adduoh.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associa- 
tions or  combbiations  that  only  amuse  for  the  time 
being,  without  producing  any  iastins  impression.  In 
the  same  manner  expreMions  are  termed  pretty;  *An 
Innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  ibo  name  of 
strumpet,  may  think  It  jn-etty  to  be  called  a  mistreai.* 
— SfacTAToa. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beaMUfiU  poem,  although  not 
a  beauUful  tragedy ;  but  a  /ae  tragedy,  and  a  ^e((y 
comedy. 

Imaitery  may  be  h—utifvl  and  /m«,  but  seldom 


The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
arlty  in  tlieir  irbits,  and  displaying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  be*utifMt  olrjects.   The  display  of  an  army 


drawn  up  In  bauie  array ;  the  neameas  of  the  men', 
the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements^ 
and  the  precision  In  their  discipline,  aflbrd  a  Jlne  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  iuiitatiiig  In  their 
amusements  the  svstem  and  regularity  of  more  serious 
smplnyments,  and  preservmg  at  the  same  time  the 
playfulneai  of  chiMhood,  is  a  preUy  sight. 

Handtopu  Is  applied  to  some  objects  In  the  sense 
df  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  handsom*  fortune,  or  hand- 
some ueatment ;  '  A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fhsled  all  that  day,  and  that  he  miglit  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  handsome 
•lice  of  bride  cake.*— ^pbctatoe. 

FINE,  DBUCATE,  NICE. 

It  Is  remarkable  of  the  word  Jino  (v.  Beautiful), 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects  ; 
deluaUf  in  Latin  delieatut^  from  drtieua  delights,  and 
deticio  to  allure,  Is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
in  the  natural  sense  denotes  smaliness  in  general.  De 
lieaU  denotes  a  degrea  ofjlneneee  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  tat>te.  Thread  is  said  to  be  Jlne  as  opposed  to 
the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  Is  said  to  be  delicate^  when 
to  fineneee  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  Is  remarkable  (br  its  Jtneneee ;  that  of 
the  ermine's  fVir  is  remarkable  for  its  delieaejf.  In 
writing,  all  up-strokes  must  be  fine ;  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  delicately  fine.  When  applied  to 
Golouis,  the  fine  is  coupled  with  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delicate  with  what  Is  minute,  soft,  and  Ikir: 
blue  and  red  may  be  fime  cotours;  and  white  and  pink 
delicaU  colours.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
fineet  flowers;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  de/tcois  flower. 
A  fine  painter  delineates  with  boldness ;  but  the  artist 
who  has  a  deUeaU  taste,  throws  delieaU  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction ;  the  fine  approaclies  either  lo  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak ;  '  Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  atone  lies  out  of  the  province  of  instruction ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a  fine  voice,  or  even  those  jiae  feelings,  which 
are  among  th«  flnt  propeitlea  of  an  actor.*— Cuh- 


naLANo.    The  deb'eaU  Is  a bighdcgree  of  the  Jbee,  m 
a  fine  thought,  which  may  be  loAy ;  or  a  Jfaa  feeiiae, 
which  is  acute  and  tender ;  and  deUeaU  neliog,  whicE 
exceeds  the  former  iu  JUteneee  ; 
Chief,  tovely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
The  smiling  God  ia  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  jEa«r  thought.— Thomsoh. 
*  Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  tbosr.  delicau 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elecant  buildingi  or  pieces 
of  furniture.'— liusKK.    The  French  use  their  word 
fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuieneas,  and  apply  U 
merely  to  the  thoughts  aiul  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  word  eubtle,  as  im  Assmm  >a,  or  nsat,  as 
MIS  eatire  fine. 

DelieaU  is  said  of  tbct  which  Is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  ia  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite: the  former  Is  a  term  of  reflnement:  the  latter  o« 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  T.'he  delieateKSut^ 
pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  and  deairea  are 
purifled  A'om  what  is  grass  •  the  nice  aflbrda  picaaore 
to  the  young.  Ignorant,  and  the  sensual :  thus  deUeale 
food,  delicate  colours,  delieate  shapes  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
colour,  and  the  like,  will  be  nice  U>  a  child,  which  suns 
its  appetite,  or  meets  iti  fancy. 

When  used  In  a  moral  application,  aics,  which  la 
Uken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  lo  the  slgnlfl- 
cation  of  delieaU.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have  a  ds 
licau  ear  in  music,  wlioae  eiar  is  offended  wHh  tho 
smallest  discordance ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  inss 
taste  or  Ju<Uement  in  music,  who  sclentiflcally  diaeri- 
-  '         the  beauties  and  defects  of  didbrent  pieees.    A 


person  is  delieate  In  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by  lasle 
and  feeling ;  he  la  naes  in  his  cholee,  who  adheres  to  a 
strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  either  delieate  or  »tc«;  It 
is  deluate^  aa  it  is  likely  lo  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
any  party;  It  is  niee^  as  It  involves  contrary  interests, 
and  becomes  difllcult  of  determination.  There  are  de- 
lieaeiee  of  behavioar  which  are  learned  by  good  breed- 
ing, but  which  minds  of  a  reflned  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning;  *The  com- 
merce In  the  eonjiigai  state  is  so  delieau  that  it  la  hn- 
posslble  to  prescribe  rules  for  it*— flvKKLe.  There  are 
nicetiee  in  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  stiperlnnr 
intellect  can  properly  enter  Into  and  discrfmlnale ;  *■  The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  to  expreas  your  value  for  the 
man  above  you.*— Stbblb. 

DAINTY,  DELICACT. 
These  terms,  which  are  in  voaue  among  epicures, 
have  some  shades  of  diffkrenoe  In  their  signlfieatloa 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dotaty.  from  data,  4«^,  and  the  Latin  diguua 
worthy,  signifles  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value;  IC 
Ih  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
riour value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than  dcii- 
eaey;  Inasmuch  aa  a  dainty  maybe  that  which  is  ex- 
tremely delieaU,  a  delieacf  is  sometimes  a  species  of 
dainty;  but  there  are  many  delieaeiee  whicli  are  alio- 
lether  suited  to  the  OKist  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  ncnr  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves freely  In  damttee  and  delieaeiee  scareely  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are 
temperate  in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  bt 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects; 
My  landlord's  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  nut, 
Wlieiher  we  atk'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout, 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or  with  dainties  fed, 
EIng  for  a  flnak  or  two  of  white  or  red.— Swirr. 
Phe  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  Intent, 
What  choke  to  ciMXMe  for  delicaey  best— Miltob. 

GRACE,  CHAEIC. 
OraeelB  altogether  corporeal ;  charm  is  either  cor 
poreal  or  mental ;  the  grace  quslifiHa  the  action  of  the 
body  ;  *  Savage's  method  of  life  partlculariy  qualified 
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Mm  for  eoliTerntion,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  prae- 
tiae  alltbefTMM.*— JoHMsoM.     The  charm  is  an  in- 
herent quafiiy  in  the  body  iiseif ; 
llueic  hu  cA«nM  to  tooth  the  aavage  breast 

CoMOEBTa. 

A  lady  moTes,  danobs,  and  walks  with  grace ;  the 
tkmrwu  of  her  penou  are  equal  to  tbow  of  her  mind. 

GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  grmuful  figure  Is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of 
0ie  body.  A  tvmgl^  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Grace/ulnesM  resulta  from  nature,  im- 
proved by  art ;  *  The  fust  who  approached  her  was  a 
vouth  of  gracefui  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dreswd 
In  a  riclier  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  .Arcadia.'— 
8TSBLK.  Comuliiu»M  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature; 
«Isidas  the  eon  of  PhoBbidas  was  at  this  thne  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarksble  for  the  cmw- 
Uiu»»  of  his  person.'— Addiron.  It  is  pocsible  to  ae- 
qnlre  grmeefmimetM  by  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master. 
bat  for  a  evwulf  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
Iqr  circumsianoes,  Qrau  b  a  quality  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  but  eUganetf  from  the  Latin  ei^,e(eciii«,  wlect 
and  choice,  Is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration :  elegant  is  applkable,  like  graceful^ 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or,  like  comelf^  to  the  person, 
and  is  extended  in  it*  meaning  alM  to  language  and 
even  to  dress;  'The  nstural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  (torn  convenience 
to  elegameet  and  from  elegance  to  nlcety.'^-JoHnsoii. 
A  person's  step  'mgraerfiJ;  his  air  or  his  movements 
are  elegant. 

Orace  Is  In  some  degree  a  relative  quality ;  the  fra«e- 
fmlneee  of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  elegance  is  a  positive  quality ;  it  is,  properly 
•peaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  exteriour  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  elegance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  consequence 
Boc  only  of  superiour  birth  and  station,  but  also  of  su- 
perbur  natural  endowments. 

AWKWARD,  CLL'MSY. 

Jlwkwmrd,  In  Saxon  mwerd^  compounded  of  «  or  a 
adversative  and  ward,  from  the  Teutonic  w<*reiitosee 
or  kxik,  tliai  Is,  k)oking  tlie  opposite  wsy,  or  being  In  an 
opposite  direction,  as  toward  signifies  looking  tlie  same 
way,  or  being  in  tite  same  direction ;  elssuy,  from  the 
same  source  as  elmmp  and  imsp,  in  German  Zitntpudk, 
denotes  the  quality  of  heaviness  and  uniieemliness. 

Tliese  epItJieis  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
ofder,  in  form  or  manner.  .Awkward  respects  outward 
deportment ;  elumsp  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object : 
a  person  has  an  aw/tward  gait,  or  is  clmmty  In  his  whole 


Is  crooked  sprln^i  from  ap^retfrfed  Judgement;  what  is 
untotoard  is  Independent  of  human  control.  In  our  In- 
tercourse with  the  work)  thAe  are  always  tittle  awt- 
ward  Ineklenls  arising,  which  a  person's  good  s«nsa 
and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass  over  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society ;  '  It  Is  ui  «»Jr«ard 
thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of  his  own  work 
against  a  chimera :  you  know  not  who  Or  what  yoo 
fight  against.'— PoPB.  It  is  the  k>t  of  every  one  in  hie 
passage  through  life  to  meet  with  erase  accidents  that 
are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but  he  proves  hhn- 
self  to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
turbed ;  '  Some  are  Indeed  slopped  In  their  career  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  diflereot  di- 
rection by  the  eroee  impulse  or  some  violent  passion.' 
—Johnson.  A  crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  bidlviduals,  as  well  as  of  states ; 
There  sre  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

MlLTOW. 

Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
tlie  frustration  of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  numberless 
untoward  events  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience :  In  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  himself 
and  othen  the  infinite  value  of  his  fauh  and  doctrine ; 

The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 

Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow. 

Which  afterward  he  found  untoward^ 

Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 

Any  three  other  Jews  o*  th'  nati<m 

Might  fhee  him  from  the  obligation.- HuoiBaAS. 
When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  awkward  expresses  less  than  troward,  and 
f  reward  less  than  perveree.  jSwkwanbuee  is  for  the 
most  part  an  habitual  Uniity  of  temper ;  it  Includes 
certain  weaknesses  and  partkulariiies,  pertinaciously 
adber^  to.  Sometimes  it  is  a  temporaiy  feeling  that 
is  taken  up  on  a  particular.occasiou  * 

A  kind  and  constant  riend 

To  all  thai  regularly  ofilsnd, 

But  was  Implacable  and  awkward. 

To  all  that  iuteriop'd  and  hawker'd.- Hvsibras. 
Crooeneee  Is  s  partial  Irritation  resulting  from  the  stale 
of  tho  humours,  physical  and  menial.  Frowardneoa 
and  ververeitf  He  In  the  will :  a  troward  temper  is 
capricious ;  It  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  othere*  *To  fVet  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children.' — Buiia.  Pervereihf  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  snape  of  malig- 


jawkwardneot  Is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
dwrnsmeeo  Is  mostly  a  natural  defecL  Young  recruits 
are  awkward  in  marching,  and  clumef  in  their  manual 


nity:  a  perveree  temper  Is  really  wicked;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  to  another's  will; 
*  Interference  of  interest,  or  perveroitf  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  Individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  tood.*— Blaib.  Untoward- 
neee  lies  in  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishea 
and  counsels  of^  another ;  '  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.' — Blaib. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  Itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  is 
apparently  reasonable:  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  In  dealing  with  it.  Croeeneee  and /rovard- 
Tuee  are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  tiiose  diseoses  of  the 
mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast  become 
Incorrigible  by  sny  thing  but  a  powerful  w.aae  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  nut  too  ooinuionly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  imbitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  m 
collision  with  It.  Vntowardness  b  also  another  fruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  /reward  child  becomes  aa 
untoward  youtli,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afflicted  parent. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,   PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 
Captiouot  In  Latin  eo^tioss*,  fVom  espis,  signifies 
taking  or  treating  In  an  oHfensive  manner ;  cross,  atter 
tlie  noun  £rs«s,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross  ;  peevieky  probably  changed  fVom  betiek,  signifiei 
easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  bee ;  fretful^ 
from  the  word  fret,  signifies  full  of  fretting;  ftei^ 
we  apt  to  embarrass:  cross  circumstances  to  pain;  i  which  is  in  Saxon /restaa,  comes  from  the  Laiin  frt- 
wreaked  and  wiUmmrd  circumsianf.es  to  defeat.   What  I  catusy  participle  of  fries  to  wear  away  with  rubhuig ; 


Tliey  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  In  the  same 
•snse,  and  snmeiimes  In  relation  to  the  saihe  objects: 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  the  former ;  *  Montaigne  had  many  awkward  inii- 
Utors,  who,  under  the  notion  of  wriUiig  with  the  fire 
•od  freedom  of  tills  lively  old  Gascon,  have  Allien  into 
eonfused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisnu.*— 
W ABTON.  *  A II  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  saittng 
were  dumty  and  unskilful.*— Robbbtsom. 

AWKWARD  CROPS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOKED, 
FROWARD,  PERVEBSE. 

Jhokward,  v.  Jlwkward;  cross,  from  the  noun  cross. 
Implies  the  qualify  of  being  like  a  cross ;  untoward 
signifies  the  reverse  of  toward  (o.  Awkwarit) ;  crooked 
signifies  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook ;  froward, 
that  Is,  from  ward,  signiflew  running  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  perveree,  Latin  perversus,  participle  ofperverto, 
compounded  of  per  and  verto,  signifies  tiiroeo  aside. 

Awkward,  erase,  untoward,  and  crooked  are  used  as 
epithers  in  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  tiie  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind ;  froward  and  prrverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.    Awkward  circumstances 
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pttMUmtj  laLiOiii  iMttilcM,  tkomptU  toieek,  dfnlfleB 
weking  orcaicUiic  up. 

All  thew  lenna  iaikuSB  u  unaniable  worUnf  and 
ezpreMion  of  tonper.  CtptiouM  marks  m  rawUneai  to 
be  offended :  ertts  IndlraMw  a  readlaea  to  ofiend: 
feevhh  expreaNi  a  atrong  degraa  of  er»49tu9»  :  frtt- 
ful  a  complaining  Impatlenoe :  petmUaU  a  quick  or 
■udden  Impdlieoce.  CoftioiuiusB  \m  the  tiontequenoe 
of  misplaecd  pride ;  crMm«M  of  Ul-humour ;  peepMk- 
9*99  and  frttftUmuB  of  a  paiaQyl  irritabilhy ;  peiu- 
Umee  to  either  the  ranilt  of  a  naturally  haaiy  temper 
or  of  a  audden  IrritabllUv ;  adulta  are  oioet  prone  to  be 
tawtiouM;  they  have  frequently  a  aetf-tniportanca 
woich  to  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offendea ;  *  Oip- 
tMuaiu»$  and  Jealouey  are  easily  offended ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  aflVont,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  IL*— Johmboii.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  in  voung  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  crow  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  In  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  psnnsJk;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  their  tU^humour  by  an  Irritating  and  oflbnding 
action; 

I  was  so  good-bomoar*d,  so  cheerftol  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  ero—  and  so  p—viak  am  grown. 
Bo  strangely  uaeaay  as  never  was  fcoown.~BTmoii. 

*PMvt«A  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
gether fVom  the  haunts  of  men.'— Blaib.  BRkly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  to  fir$tfiUnet» ;  tbeir  unpleasant 
Ibeilngs  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
plaints, and  cr0M9iu$9 ;  *  By  indulging  thto  fretful 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
y&u  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.*— BLAia.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  mIiJsik  wliefi  contradicted:  *It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  phikisopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain the  p€tMUuqf  of  our  words.*— B.  Joasoa. 


BENT,  CUBVED,  CROOKED,  AWBT. 

Bentf  itom  frmd,  in  Saxon  toirfsw,  to  a  variation  of 
wtmdi  in  the  sea  phraseology  weiuf,  in  German  wtndoi, 
dec.  from  the  Hebrew  "tlU^  to  wind  or  turn ;  euntd  is 
tn  Latin  otnms,  and  iu  Greek  ntprdi',  crooktd,  9. 
Avkioard ;  awrj  to  a  variation  of  writhed. 

BaU  Is  here  the  generldt  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  tlie  beni. 

What  to  baa  to  opposed  to  that  which  to  straight ; 
tbings  may  therefore  be  bemt  10  any  degree,  but  when 
carved  tliey  are  hent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when 
trooked  they  are  U»t  to  a  great  degree.  A  stick  to 
bent  any  way ;  it  to  curved  by  being  bent  one  specifick 
way ;  it  is  enicktd  by  being  beut  dlAbrent  waya. 

Thlngi  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design ; 

And  when  too  closely  pre»*d,  she  quits  the  ground, 
From  her  beta  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

DaxnxN. 

Thing!  are  emvei  by  design,  or  aecoiding  to  some 
ruto;  *  Another  thing  obiervaMe  in  and  from  the  spots 
to  that  they  deicribe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
aun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  ettrved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.*— DaauAM.  Things  are  srssitod, 
by  accident  or  hi  violation  of  some  rule;  '  k  to  the 
ennobling  oflkce  of  the  understanding  u»  correa  the 
flillaclous  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
asMire  us  that  the  suff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  It  to  erooiml.*— Sooth.  A  stick 
to  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  to  curved  so  as 
to  make  a  mathematical  figure ;  U  to  eneked  ao  aa  to 
lose  all  figure. 

^wru  marks  a  specleiof  creckedmeee,  but  erosftsd  to 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  mtotTf  to  employed  to  cha- 
racii>rixe  the  action;  hence  we  speak  of  a  creaked 
thing  and  of  sluing  or  standing  awrf ; 

Preventing  fbte  directs  the  lance  amrjf^ 
Which  glancing  only  markM  Achates*  thigh. 

DaTBBK. 


BEND,  BENT.    , 

Both  abPtract  noons  iVom  the  verb  to  head:  the  OM 
to  exprem  itvproper,  and  the  other  Ito  moral  applto- 
tion:  astickhaaa^md:  themindhasa^int; 

Rto  coward  lips  did  ftom  their  cohwr  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bmd  does  awe  the  worid. 

Did  lose  its  lustre.— Sbakskam. 
<  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  aaoM  *snt 
The  IkcuUles  reltove  one  another  by  tnms^  and  reeeiva 
additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  tboaeob 
Jects  about  which  they  are  conversaoL*— Aonison. 

A  bemd  In  any  thbig  that  shoukl  be  straight  to  a  da 
feet ;  a  frrat  of  the  inclination  that  to  not  sancUonad 
by  religion  to  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  cbaraeiar 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vkkMis  bemd  In  a  nataml 
body  there  are  vartous  retnedles ;  but  nothing  wiUcyit 
a  conupt  *«al  of  the  will  except  religion. 

TURN,  BENT. 
These  words  are  only  compared  here  In  the  flcura 
tlve  application,  as  respecu  the  state  of  a  persoo^s  In- 
clination :  the  tarn  to  therefore,  as  befiKe,  Indetehe 
as  to  the  decree;  it  to  the  first  rising  IncHtiation :  bttU 
to  a  positively  strong  Cam,  a  confirmed  tnclinatioo ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  tem  for  muilck  or  drawing ; 
but  the  real  beut  of  hto  genius  to  not  known  until  he  hia 
made  a  proflctoncv  In  hto  education,  and  has  had  aa 
opportnnity  of  trying  diflirrent  things :  It  may  be  very 
well  to  indulge  Um  turn  of  mind ;  It  to  of  great  ins- 
portance  to  follow  the  *eae  of  the  mind  aa  far  aa  r»> 
speets  arts  and  sctences;  *  I  need  not  idl  you  bow  % 
man  of  Mr.  Rowe*s  (am  entertained  me.*— 4'opb.  *  I 
know  the  beut  of  your  present  attentioo  to  directed 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.*— Mauioimi  {Ut 
tere  ef  Plnqp.) 


TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITHB 
To  turn  (v.  To  turn)  to,  aa  before,  the  lenerick 

term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  tumimg  ; 
How  has  thto  poison  lost  Ito  wonted  wayst 
It  should  have  burnt  Ito  passage,  not  have  linfer*d 
In  the  Mind  labyrinths  and  crooked  (anuses 
Of  human  oompoaltlon.— DmrnaM. 

To  wrKd  to  to  turn  a  thing  round,  or  lo  nova  la  a  ra 

gular  and  circular  manner ; 
The  tracts  of  Providence  like  riven  wi'ad; 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.— Hioaiaa. 

To  wkirl  to  to  eurn  a  thing  lound  la  a  violent  maaaer ; 
Man  to  but  man,  Inconstant  still,  and  varioos 
There  *b  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day : 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  wkh-liur  In  hto  brain, 
Make  bim  think  honestly  thto  present  hour; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughli 
May  mount  aloft^DaTDaH. 

To  (vtH  to  to  turn  a  thing  round  la  any  Incfolar 

unmeaning  way ;  *  1  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  qi 


succession  of  ol^jecto,  that,  In  the  most  preeipilaia 
twirL,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.*— 
Stbbuc.  To  writkM  to  to  turn  round  In  eonvolntioaB 
within  Itself.  A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  alralgbt 
line ;  it  Is,  therefore,  always  taraiv :  aad  1 
It  vritkee  In  agony ; 
Dying,  be  bellowed  oat  hto  dread  remorae, 
And  writk^d  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT,  WRINa. 
WREST,  WRENCH. 

Turn,  In  French  twmery  comes  fVom  the  Greek 
ropv^w  to  turn,  and  r6^¥ot  ■  turner's  wheel ;  Aend, 
9.  Bend;  twisty  In  Saxon  /etwitsw, German  vtuen  lo 
double,  comes  ftom  zwey  two :  distort^  in  Latin  dutar- 
(MS,  participle  of  dmCor^fs,  compounded  of  die  and 
torjuee,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  (am  signifies  in  general  to  put  r  thing  oot  of  hi 
ptsce  in  an  uneven  line  ; 

Tet  still  they  find  a  ftitura  task  remain. 

To  (am  the  sou  and  break  the  dods  again. 

DaTMB. 
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Ito  kfd.  and  Ibe  iMt,  are  apeelM  oi turning:  we 
iwnB  a  tidag  by  aioving it flt>m  one  potot  to  anoUier; 
*tlKu  we  tiini  tiie  earth  over:  to  bend  to  almpty  to 
*liate  Its  dlrectkm ;  tlias  a  etlck  ft  bmt,  or  a  body 
■Mf  *ead  lis  direction  lo  a  particular  point; 

Some  to  the  bonaei 
The  fold  and  daliy,  hangry,  bend  their  flight. 
THOHsoir. 
To  twist  to  to  bend  many  Umee,  to  malce  many  tunu; 
Bat  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortar'd  worm, 
Oonvutolve,  twist  in  agonlzinf  foide.— TnoMaoa. 
To  dittoH  to  to  tam  or  bsnd  out  of  the  right  eoum ; 
ttiui  the  fliee  to  Ustortsd  in  convuleione,  or  the  looks 
nay  be  distsrtsd  (Vom  panion  or  otherwise : 
-      We  saw  their  elern,  distorted  I0049  ftom  ftr. 

DaTsaif. 
To  wring  to  to  twist  with  vioienee ;  thus  linen  which 
Iwsbeen  wetted  to  wmnr;  *Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapoas  of  rin ;  therefore  we  must,  by 


B  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
oat  of  lis  hands.*— Soimi.  To  wrett  or  wrsneh  to  to 
aspaiate  Aroma  body  by  meansof  twisting  ;  thus  a  stick 
■ay  bewTMtsd  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  hinge  wrtneksd 
tf  the  door; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  glant*s  sense, 

That  heaven  once  more  most  sulfer  viotonce. 
Dbrbam. 

tTrmck  hto  sword  fhim  htm.— asASspBAaa. 

flhe  wrsneVd  the  Jay*Un  with  her  dytaig  bands. 

Drtdbk. 
The  nine  distinctioa  holds  good  hi  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended  application :  a  person  is  (anted  fttMU  hto  design; 
( Strang  pa«ion  dweOs  on  thai  object  which  has  seized 
and  taften  DOSBcasion  of  the  soul ;  It  to  too  much  occu- 
pied and  mied  by  it  to  (am  its  view  aside.*— Blair. 
The  wUI  of  a  pemn  Is  bwU^  or  the  thoughto  are  bent, 
towards  an  object ;  *  Men  wlU  not  bsnd  their  wits  to 
tttamine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been 
*eenstoiDed  be  good  or  evil.'— Hoona.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  to  twistedj  or  by  a  stronger  expression 
distorted^  to  serve  a  purpose ;  *  Something  must  be 
distsrtedj  besides  the  Intent  of  the  divine  Inditer.'— 
Pbacbax.  a  confession  to  wrungt  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested^  fhHn  a  person ;  '  To  wring  ato 
aentonce,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men*s  haMs  the 
knowkdge  of  6od*a  doctiinea,  to  without  all  leason.' 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 
JBmcI,  fai  Latin  tsEaeta^,  partioipte  of  exigo,  to  driye 
mit,  signlnes  the  exercise  of  simple  force ;  l>ot  extort, 
from  extsrtns,  participle  of  eztsrqnso  to  wriiw  out, 
marks  the  exerdse  of  unasual  force.  In  appHcaUon, 
therefore,  the  term  sxnu  signifies  to  demand  with 
mee:  tt  to  commonly  an  act  of  Iqjustice :  to  sxtsrt 
sjmtfies  to  get  with  violence,  it  to  an  act  of  tyranny. 
Theeoltectorof  the  revenue  iaacto  when  he  gets  from 
the  peopto  more  than  he  to  authoriied  to  take:  an 
aibitraiy  prince  extorts  ftom  hto  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  flgnraUve  sense, 
deforeaee,  obedience,  applanse,  and  admiration  are 
nnaeisd;  *  White  to  the  establiriied  ehureli  to  given 
that  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  leli. 
glon  render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity  is 
eMded.'— B1.AIB.  A  ennfissskm,  an  aeknowledgraenL 
adtoeoverr,  and  the  like,  are  entortsd;  'If  I  err  in 
Mievfng  that  the  souto  of  men  are  Immortal,  not  while 


--p~...i«  ^,«m,^mow,wutmm  m^i  mmv  immunw,  dot  wane 

lilve  would  I  wtoh  to  have  thto  deli^ul  enoor  «s- 
Isrfsd  from  me.*-.STBBLB 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 
Oana  has  the  same  signifleadon  as  exfdained  under 


Aomyw,  MSnifled  orichially  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
oea  of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue; 
saraptore,  compounded  of  en  and  rsptmrey  signifies  to 
pat  Into  a  rapCare ;  and  ri^tnre^  ftom  the  Latin  rmie 
«  aelM  or  eany  away,  HCDlfiai  the  sciia  of  beli«  car- 


ried away ;  whence  to  enr^tmre  signifies  to  put  hito 
that  state ;  coptioato,  In  LaUn  e^Uvatust  partteiple 
Of  eopttes,  ftom  eapio  to  lalto,  signifies  to  take,  as  it 
were,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistibte  Influence  to  common  to 
these  torms ;  dkana  expresses  a  less  powerful  efieet 
than  enekant ;  a  ckwrm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  tacimtatwa  or  enchanl- 
went  to  the  use  not  only  of  venes  but  of  any  myslerioue 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  eflbct. 

To  cAonn  and  eaOant  in  thto  sense  denote  an  opera- 
tion by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  fascinate  de- 
notes an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue :  a 
person  to  duermsd  and  enekamud  volunurily ;  tie  to 
faseinated  Involuntartly :  the  superstitious  have  al  waya 
had  rftonrse  to  ekarms  and  «M:Jk«atsi#nt«,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatted ;  the 
Greeks  beltovod  that  the  malignaot  influence  p^Msd  by 
faseinatisn  ftom  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per. 
sons.  wUch  faiftcted  the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  aoimato 
and  other  things. 

fiC»ann«  and  mcAeatsMato  are  performed  by  persons : 
tetnatums  are  performed  by  animals:  the  former 
ve  always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the  latter 
have  always  a  mischtovous  tendency :  there  are  per. 
sons  who  pretend  to  ekarm  away  the  looth-arhe,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  womb  serpento  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyea,  Iqr  which 
Uiey  can  kill  the  animato  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  torms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense, 
ekarm,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations:  enraptnra 
and  eoplavats  describe  eflbcis  on  the  mind  only :  to 
ekarm^enckant,  faseinaU,  and  enrmtnre  designata 
the  efibcts  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objecti ; 
coftinau  designates  thoee  produced  by  physical  objects 
only:  we  may  be  cherwd,  or  eneknUsd,  or  enraa- 
tnred,  with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  ba 
fascinated  with  what  we  see  or  learn ;  we  are  capti- 
vated only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charme,  enchants,  or 
enraptnree;  a  fine  person  fascinates,  or  the  conver 
satlon  of  a  person  to  fascinating:  beauty,  with  all  lis 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  earoptars  rise  in 
sense :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tomulf  u- 
ooi  emotions ;  in  thto  sense  mualck  In  general  charms 
amuskalear; 

80  fldr  a  landscape  c*«rm*d  the  wondering  kntoht. 

OlLBBBT  WBST. 

What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tumultuons  delight-  In  thto  manner  the  musician  to 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compostttons  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a  lover  of  the  coun* 
try  to  enchanted  with  Swim  scenery ; 
Trust  not  too  mnch  to  that  enchanting  flwe : 
Beauty 's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

DaroBH. 
To  enrMture  to  to  absorb  all  the  afibctlons  of  the 
soul ;  it  to  of  too  viotont  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  fteouent :  It  to  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  entbusiastkk  character,  or  to  partlculariy  poweiftd 
excitements;  "^ 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  vrnm. 
That  OB  each  note  ih*  sarojptar'd  audtence  hnng. 
Sia  Wm.  Joiras. 
What  charms,  enthante,  and  enraptwee  only  aflbrds 
pleasure  for  the  time ;  what/a#«ta«t«  and  captivates 
rivem  the  ndnd  to  the  olgeet :  the  former  threTconvey 
the  idea  of  a  voluntsry  movemem  of  the  mind,  as  in 
Je  proper  sense ;  the  two  latter  imply  a  species  of 
forelble  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  person 
of  hto  free  agmicy ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  afl^ 
Uoas,  are  called  into  play  while  the  nndersunding  to 
pasrive,  which,  with  regard  to  faecinaie,  may  be  to 
the  faijnry  of  the  subject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  it 
In  her  power  to  faednau,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
ceg^tsvau  ;  *  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  drete  of  people  when 
dartmg  altogether  upon  ons  person.'— Addison. 
Iler  form  the  patriot's  robe  coneeard, 


With  stodied  MmdJtahment8din!ow*d, 
And  drew  the  siiptfaatsdennrd— Moou. 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  nuUve  ii  to  bring  into  «  MatA  oCtlmery;  to 
taptivaU  U  to  make  a  captive. 

There  a  as  much  difference  between  theae  tenna  aa 
between  «/tfrery  and  captivity :  he  wbo  la  a  slave  !• 
feaered  both  body  and  mind ;  lie  wbo  Is  a  e^tio«  ia 
only  constrained  as  to  bis  body:  hence  to  en»Uve  is 
always  taken  In  the  bad  sense ;  eapUvaU  mostly  in 
Uie  giiod  sense :  enslave  Is  employed  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  enr 
$laoed  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions;  'The 
will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  subordinate  but  not 
inslaved  to  the  understanding. '—South.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object ;  *  Men 
•hottld  beware  of  being  captivatsd  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thougbUeas  gallantry.* 
^Addison. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  Is  a  strong  resemblance  (n  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex- 
ItaordiuaiV  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  of  the  mind;  sutMy  marks  a  paarive  suie, 
fhmi  the  Greek  ixfraois  and  /|/ci}iic  U)  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Raptare^  from  the 
Latin  rapio  to  seise  or  carry  away ;  and  transport^ 
from  trans  and  porta  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
derignatc  an  active  state,  a  violent  Ininube  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rap- 
ture are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes:  transpoH  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings:  Joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures:  Joy 
tnd  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  UR;  faculties ;  It  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  it  is  com- 
monly^ocoasioiied  bv  sudden  and  unexpected  eveuta: 
rapture^  on  the  other  hand,  often   invigorates  tlie 
powers,  and  calls  them  Into  action ;  It  frequently  arises 
nom  deep  thought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelinp  under  control ; 
What  followed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance : 
LumorUl  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did 
dance.— DaYDKN. 
Rapture,  on  tlie  contrary.  Is  applicable  to  persons  of 
•uperkNir  minds,  and  to  circuuistances  of  peculiar  im- 
portance ; 

By  swift  degrees  the  k>ve  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  subltm'd 
To  rapture  and  enthusiasiick  heat, 
We  feel  tbe^gusent  Deity.— TaoMsoir. 
TVansports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  paaslon,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  Joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passktnate :  a  reprieve  fVom  the  sentence  of 
d^th  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned criminal.    Religious  contemfAailon  is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  rapttires  In  a  mind  strongly  Imbued 
witli  pious  seal :  In  transports  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  bitter  teara  of 
repentance  ever  after.    The  word  transport  is  how- 
ever used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
TroMsparUd  with  the  view,  Pm  kist 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.— Asdisow. 

TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITB,  ENGAGE. 

jSttraetj  In  Latin  aUractum,  participle  of  attraho, 
compounaed  of  a<  or  od  and  trahe,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  attars,  v.  7b  allure:  invite^  in  French  tV 
vtter,  Latin  t«Dt(0,  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
Tito  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
Is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  «»  or  m 

,  and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  lo^  a 

'  pledge. 

That  la  attrattive  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
itself;  that  is  oUanii^  which  awakens  desire;  that  is 
inviting  which  olTers  persuaston;  that  b  ongaging 
which  Ukes  posseaiion  of  the  mind.  The  attention  to 
aUraeted;  the  senses  nn allured:  the  understanding 
Hiaatlsd;  Ibe  whole  miiid  itiiifafwi.    A  —' 


sound  aitraeUi  the  ear;  the  prospeet  ef  gratiflfrtflB 
aUuree;  wo  are  invited  by  advantages  which  offer; 
we  are  engaged  by  tliose  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  iMoUractne;  female  beu^f 
involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towards  itaelf ;  It  awakaaa 
admiration;  'At  this  time  of  universal  migraiioo, 
when  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  mttraet 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often  been 
tempbvl  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  bf 
tills  stated  secession.'— JoBNsoM.  The  pteaaures  ca 
society  are  alluring!  they  create  in  the  recdver  an 
eager  desire  for  sUU  farther  enjoyment ;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vuilab  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uueasineas:  the  weatlier  Is 
inviting ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  relucunt  lo  partaka 
of  Its  refreshments;  *  Seneca  has  attempted  not  oolv 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  ailure  us  to  tt 
by  representing  it  as  neceasary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  invitee  his  pupil  to  calamity  aa  the  Syrens 
allured  tlie  passengers  to  their  coaMs,  by  promising 
that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  knowledge.*— 
JoHNsoM.  -The  manneis  of  a  person  are  ongaging: 
tiiey  not  only  occupy  the  attentton,  but  tJseylay  hoM 
of  tlie  alfecUons ;  *  The  preeent,  whatever  it  be,8ehloB 
engages  our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to  come  '- 
BLAza. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARMS. 

JSttraetion  slgnifles  the  thing  that  attracts  (v.  Ts 
aUraet);  allwement  signifies  tlie  thing  that  oiinras 
(v.  To  ailure) ;  charm,  troin  the  Latin  cunmon  a  verse, 
signifies  whatever  acts  by  au  irreeistilile  Influence, 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  tliey  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  i^ucaL 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
charms.  When  applied  to  female  endowmeiua,  or  the 
Influence  of  petaon  on  tlie  heart:  It  seems  tiiat  in  air 
tractions  there  is  somnthiiig  natural ;  In  aUiu-omentg 
something  artificial :  in  charms  something  moral  and 
Intellectual. 

.auractions  lend  or  draw;  alluremsnU  win  or  en- 
tice ;  charwu  seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  heart 
Is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female  ottraetions: 
it  to  guarded  with  dlfliculiy  against  the  allurements  or 
a  CfNiuette;  it  to  incapable  of  restoting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  Indebted  fi>r  their  •attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  tliey  sometimes  borrow  their  allurements  from 
their  toilet  JiUractions  c(»isist  of  those  ordinaiy 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality ;  they  are  the  common  propertv  of  the 
sex  ;  '  This  cestus  was  n  fine  partv.cok>ured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of 
the  sex  wrought  into  it.* — Anmsoif.  .SUuromenis  con- 
sist of  tlioee  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithftil  looking-glass  and  the  skilftil  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  please :  *  How  Justly  do  I  fkll  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to 
those  allurements  which  seduced  roe  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  Innocence.*— Johnson.  Charms  con- 
sist of  those  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  cranted 
aa  a  rare  and  prffcioos  gift:  tbey  are  the  pecnifar  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  posseosor;  *  Juno  made  a  visit 
to  Veous,  tlie  deity  who  presides  over  hive,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her 
for  a  while  those  churms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearto  of  gods  and  men.'— Anmsoa. 

Defecto  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  dimina 
tion  t^  attr§etions  ;  alluremonts  vanish  when  the  artl 
fioe  is  discovered ;  charms  lose  their  efl^  when  time 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  ftuulllar,  eo  transitorr 
Is  the  Influence  of  mere  person.  Mtractions  aaeaU 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion ;  aUuroments 
serve  to  complete  the  coiiqnest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  leas  brilliant  charms  to  sabsatute  aflbctton  Id 
the  mace  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  otiier  ot^ecu 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female  aax,  af- 
tractions  and  charms  express  whatever  to  veryandabMl 
in  thenwelveB ;  aUuremienU  on  the  oootiaiy  wbal«v«r 

•Vide Abba Gliard and Roubaad:  "Attrata,a»Mb 
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k  bateAil  and  congenial  to  the  bamr  propentltics  of 
banian  nature.  A  courteMn  who  was  never  poaKaed 
of  cAarau,  and  has  Imt  all  personal  ttraetufnst  in>y, 
by  the  aUurtmeuU  of  dresa  and  nmniiera,  aided  by  a 
tixNiaand  meretridoua  artSfSiill  retain  the  wretebed 
power  nf  4oiu«  incalculable  miwlilef. 

An  nUractw*  springs  fhMn  something  remarkable 
■nd  striking;  it  lies  in  the  ezterlour  aspect,  aitd 
awakens  an  Interest  towards  Itself:  a  ekarm  acts  by  a 
secret,  all-powerful,  and  irresbiible  impulse  on  the 
aoal;  It  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with 
tte  alRfCtions  of  tlie  heart;  It  takes  hold  of  the  Imagl- 
naiion,  and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  lisetf : 
an  alinrememt  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  flatiere  the  pas- 
albas  ;  it  enslaves  the  Imagination.  A  musical  SMclety 
liaa  aUrtteti^ns  for  one  wlio  Is  musicallv  inclined ;  for 
■mslek  has  ekarms  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul:  ftsh- 
fonaMe  society  has  too  many  aUmrtmeiUs  for  youth, 
Which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  nusick,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  hearers,  are  attraetiont  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  Influence  of  Chrla- 
tianlty,  possess  peculiar  eAamu  fqr  those  who  have  a 
eooteniallty  of  disposition ;  the  present  lax  and  undis- 
ciplined age  Is  however  ill-fltted  for  the  formation  of 
■aeh  society,  or  the  supceptlbility  of  such  cActim: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  allurements 
of  pleaaora  and  licentious  gratlfleatton  In  their  social 
lotereoorse.  A  military  life  has  powerful  attraetione 
for  adventurous  minds;  gk>ry  has  Irresistible  dutrmt 
ftr  the  ambitious:  the  aUm-emenUof  wealth  predomi- 
nate In  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT.  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 

Atture  Is  compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  al  or 
od  and  icre,  In  French  leurre^  in  German  Itider  a  lure 
or  bait,  signifying  to  hoM  a  bait  In  order  to  catch  ani- 
OMla,  and  figuratively  to  present  something  to  please 
Uie  senses,  or  the  understanding;  teaqtt^  in  French 
Csntsr,  Latin  tenU  to  tiy,  comes  from  tetUns,  participle 
idtemd»  to  stretch,  signifying  by  effbrta  to  Impel  to  ac- 
tion ;  ««d«e«,  in  French  «ed«tr«,  Latin  eeduee.  is  cnm- 
poanded  of  »e  apart  and  dueo  to  lead,  signifying  to 
Mad  any  one  astoe ;  entice  is  probably,  per  metatkettn^ 
eiMnged  from  HcUe;  deeev  Is  compounded  of  the 
Latia  4e  and  «0y,  in  Dutch  l;»y,  German,  &c.  koi  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds,  sianKying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tliem  Into  one's 
ptwer. 

We  are  aUnred  by  the  appearances  of  things ;  we  are 
**y<«d  by  the  words  of  persons  as  well  as  the  appear- 
■■••■  0^  things;  we  are  eutited  by  persuavions:  we 
are  etdme^i  or  deconed  by  the  Influence  and  Iktse  arts 

To  aUmre  a^l  temft  ar«  used  either  In  a  good  or  bad 
■«>••;*"*«««  "t-netunes  in  an  Indiflerent,  but  mostly 
}•■  »*d  seme ;  h^iuee  and  decoy  are  aiwnys  in  a  bad 
wnae.  The  wcathar  may  alUtre  us  out  of  doors :  the 
love  of  pieasareftmay  cUure  us  hito  induicencies  that 
June  SG  1S84,  lira  rats 


afterward  cause  regentaoce;  »— ..,  *u, ,«,,  „i«  ,«« 
•nd  mfee  by  which  Ham«l«n  was  hifWied  were  al- 
bred,  It  is  saM,  by  a  piper  v>  a  contVfuoiis  river,  in 
wblcb  they  were  all  drtiwned.'— Aifmsoa.  We  are 
■omecimca  tempted  upon  very  fblr  grounds  to  under- 
take what  funis  out  unfortunately  In  the  end :  our 
passions  are  oar  biUerest  enemies ;  the  devil  qaes  them 
as  Instraments  to  tempt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  Unie  the 
poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  asaome  the  appearance  of 
wcallli.*— ^oHssoR.  When  tbe  wicked  entice  as  to  do 
CTll,  we  shookl  tura  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flatteriat  re- 
presieatations :  those  who  know  what  Is  right,  and  are 
determioed  to  practice  It,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  entUed  Into  any  irregularltlea ;  *  There  was  a  paitl- 
color  grove  whidi  was  eaUod  **ths  labyrinth  of  eo- 
aaenes,*'  wbers  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
ftw  returned  with  purchase.'— Anmsoii.  Toani  men 
■re  frsiittcntly  eedueed  by  tbe  company  they  koup; 
Tb«f%  If  no  kind  of  idJenesa  by  which  we  are  so 
sosily  eedmead  as  that  which  digntfles  itself  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  businesSL*— JoHNSoi*.  ChiMren  are  de- 
•sfsd  away  by  the  evil-mtnded,  wbo  wish  to  get  tbem 
>I  haft  beard  of  batborions, 


who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  to  their  coasts,  dseep 
them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading.' 

— JOHNSOH. 

The  country  bas  Its  aUuremenie  for  the  contem- 
plative mind :  the  roetropniis  Is  full  of  ttmptattona. 
Those  who  have  any  evil  prriject  to  eiecute  will  omit 
no  entieement  in  order  to  eeduee  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  tJieIr  duty.  Tbe  practice  of  dee»ifing 
children  or  ignorant  people  into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  pmenL 

JlUnre  docs  not  imply  such  a  powerful  Influence  as 
tempt:  what  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ;  It  11m  In 
the  nature  of  ibe  thing  that  aflects:  what  tempu  stts 
by  direct  and  contlnu«d  eflbrts:  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision ;  It  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  lo 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  dillbrs  fVom  the  two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  tbe  mind, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  be 
allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce  and  deeof  bsve  re-  - 
ference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as  ilie  inward 
movements  of  the  mind  which  sive  rise  to  them :  they 
indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  fhlse  representation. 
Prnepects  are  alluring^  oflers  are  tempting^  words  are 
SNtieiiif,  charms  are  sed^/ctive. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 
To  (ry  (v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  Ibrth  one*s  ordinary 
powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  we 
try  either  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others :  to  try 
is  for  the  most  part  an  Indifler'uit  action,  a  pereon  may 
be  tried  In  order  to  asceriaiu  his  principlea  or  his 
strength; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow*ia  above, 
Join  all,  and  try  tiie  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

Pors. 
To  tempt  is  fbr  the  most  part  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  men 
are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duty ; 

Still  tbe  old  sting  remained,  and  men  began 
To  teaipt  the  serpent,  as  be  tempted  man. 

DiNBAK. 

It  Is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  you 
place  confidence  In  him  ;  it  is  wicked  to  c«in^(  ony  ono 
lo  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  lo  do  ourselves : 
our  strength  is  tried  by  fk'equent  experience;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PROOF, 
TEST.  ' 

Experisnee^  experiment^  from  the  Latin  experwr^ 
compounded  of  •  or  n;  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the  act  or 
bringing  to  light ;  trtal  signifies  the  act  of  trying,  fVom 
try.  In  Latin  tento^  Hebrew  HHi  to  explore,  examine, 
search ;  nroef  signifies  either  the  act  of  proving^  from 
the  Lalfn  probo  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  made 
good,  proved  to  be  good ;  testj  from  the  Latin  testis  m 
witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest  or  prove  tbe 
reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  tbe  actions  implied  In  these  terms,  we  endea. 
vonr  to  arrive  at  a  certalntv  respecting  some  unknown 
particular :  the  experience  is  that  which  has  been  tried; 
the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried :  the  experienea 
is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  tlie  post  fbr  the 
service  of  the  present ;  tbe  «zpertai0a<  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience  is  an  unerring 
guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without  falling  Into 
errour;  experiments  may  fbll,  or  be  superseded  b/ 
others  more  perfect 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  us  In  ascertaining  speculative  truth ;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience^  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  free ;  thai 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it*— Tillotsoh.  We  maka 
ei^eriments  In  theoretical  inquiries;  *  Any  one  may 
ensily  make  this  exneriment,  and  even  plainly  see  tliat 
there  is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.'— Addi- 
8011.    Be,  iberefbre,  wbo  mokes  expenmenta  in  inatr 
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^  lera  of  experience  relecti  a  Meady  and  definite  mode 
of  cooling  at  tbe  unui  for  one  tlwt  U  variable  and  nn- 
eeriain,  and  that  too  in  uiatten  of  the  flrat  moment : 
the  coiiMsqueooei  of  such  a  mbtake  are  obvioue,  and 
bave  been  too  fbtally  leallxed  in  the  prewut  age,  in 
whlcii  experiemee  has  been  set  at  nought  by  every  wild 
speculator,  who  has  recommended  experimenlM  to  be 
made  with  aU  tbe  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
•uciety ;  '  It  Is  good  also  not  to  try  experimefUe  In 
sutes,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident.'— Bacon. 

Tbe  experiment^  Irt'si,  and  proof  have  equally  the 
character  of  uncertainty:  but  the  experiment  Is  em- 
ployed only  In  mattem  of  an  Intellectual  nature ;  the 
tri*l  is  employed  in  maueia  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  ot^ecu ;  the  pro4^f  is  em. 
ployed  in  moral  subjects :  we  roaka  an  experimetU  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  uue  or  fUse ;  we 
make  a  trial  In  order  to  know  whether  It  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  Inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
eonirary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  tha  yroof  io  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal: 
e^eriwunte  tend  to  confirm  our  opiiikms ;  they  are  the 
handaialds  of  science;  the  pbilosophet  doubts  every 
position  which  cannot  be  demonsiratpd  by  repealed 
experimenU:  *  That  which  slioweth  li'  m  to  be  wise, 
la  the  gathering  of  princlulea  out  (»i  i..uir  own  parti- 
cular experimenU ;  and  tbe  fnmlug  of  our  particular 
experimentOt  according  lo  the  rule  of  their  principles, 
shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.*— HooKaa.  Triale 
are  of  absolute  necewlty  in  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  Judge  of  our  strength  or 
skid  by  trinle;  we  judge  of  tha  efl^  of  cokHua  by 
triolot  and  the  like ; 
But  be  himself  betook  another  way, 
To  make  more  trinl  of  his  bardiment. 
And  seek  adventures,  as  lie  with  prinoe  Arthur  went 

Bnnfaam. 

The  proof  detennlnaa  the  judgement,  as  In  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,   *  The  proof  of 
the  padding  is  in  the  eating ;'  so  in  the  knowledge  of 
nnen  and  things,  the  froof  of  men*s  characters  ami 
neriti  is  best  made  by  observing  their  condua; 
t>  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes ! 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right: 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes. 
But  ail  for  praise  and  yree/  of  manly  might 

Spbhsbb. 
Tbe  experimmU  la  a  soit  of  trial ;  *  When  we  an 
searching  out  the  nature  or  proprrtiea  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort  of  observation  Is 
called  experiment.*'-WA'm.  The  pro^  results  fhMD 
tbe  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof'^Aom- 
soN.  When  the  word  teet  Is  taken  In  the  sense  of  a 
trialj  as  In  the  phrases  to  stand  the  teet^  or  to  make  a 
teet,  it  derives  lis  meaning  from  the  chymlcal  process 
of  npfinlng  metals  In  a  teet  or  cupel,  teeta  being  In 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vesieL  The  teet  is  tberdbre 
a  positive  and  powerflil  trial; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  triale  of  thy  love,  and  ibou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  teeU—StL^iUTtkmM. 
When  tbe  f««l  Is  taken  (br  the  means  of  trying  or  pnv- 
ig,  It  bears  a  similar  signification ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  dear,  ttncbang*d  and  ntitversal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  an  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  teet  of  eveiy  art. 

POPB. 

flence  this  word  Is  used  In  tbe  legal  sense  for  the 
proof  which  a  man  Is  required  to  give  of  his  religious 
creed. 

ATTEMPT,  TRIAL.  ENDEAVOUR,  ESflAT, 
EFFORT. 

JtUemmt,  in  French  attenter,  Latin  attento,  from 
at  or  «/  and  tento,  signifies  to  try  at  a  thing;  trial 
comes  fhnn  try  (o.  Experience);  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  de9oir  to  owe,  sjgnifiea 
to  try  accoi  " 


they  f»«  ezptt1nMnl& 


German  euaeken,  and  la  doubtless  eonneclad  wltft 
eeken  to  see  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
k>ok  up  to;  effort,  ta  French  ^jfort,  fh>m  tbe  Lathi 
^ert,  present  tense  of  ^ero,  compounded  of  •  or  •■ 
and  fere,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth  tha 
strength. 

To  attempt  Is  to  set  about  a  thfaig  with  a  view  of 
effecting  it ;  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  result  An  attempt  respects  the  actloa 
with  Its  objea ;  a  Cn'oi  is  the  exercise  of  power.  Wa 
always  act  when  we  aUanpt ;  we  use  the  senaea  and 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  try 
inr,  but  we  may  try  without  attempting;  wlieii  a 
thief  aUemfte  to  break  into  a  bouae  Be  first  triee  tha 
k)cks  and  fastenings  to  sea  where  he  can  i 
gain  adniittaooe. 

Men  at(«Mpt  to  remove  evils ,       ,  ^ 

JittamaU  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks,  whether  in 
medicine,  pollacks,  or  religion,  to  recommend  sobm 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the  pubUck; 
which  are  often  nothing  mote  tlian  triale  or  skill  la 
see  who  can  most  efleciually  Impose  on  the  credulity 
of  maoktud.  Spirited  people  make  attempu  ;  pane- 
vering  people  make  tn'ol* ;  players  attempt  lo  pai^ 
form  different  paru ;  and  trp  to  gain  applauaa. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attaint.  JitiempU 
may  be  fruitless:  trtoi*  may  be  vain;  endeavamn, 
though  unavai  ling,  may  be  well  meant  Many  aUtmpta 
are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the  att«i^pi«r; 
triale  are  made  In  matters  of  speculation,  the  resolla 
of  which  are  unceruin ;  endea»onre  are  made  la  Iha 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  write  books; 
they  try  various  methods ;  and  endeaioewr  lo  obcaia  a 
Uvelihood. 

An  eeeejf  Is  used  altogether  4n  a  figurative  sense  ffar 
an  attempt  or  endeaoMtr  ;  it  la  an  inteilectual  exerthxk 
A  modeat  writer  apologizes  fbr  his  feeble  sssay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  ooJtlva- 
ikNi :  hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  aiteeapte  to 
Illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  eeeaipe,  among 
whteh  are  the  finest  productions  In  our  language  fhan 
the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  snd  tlieir  succemors.  An 
^ort  Is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  ava 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  somethnes  obliged  tt>  make  desp». 
rate  efforte. 

Jtttempte  at  Imitation  expose  the  Imitator  lo  ridicule 
whan  not  executed  with  peculiar  exaetnesa ;  *  A  naioial 
and  imeonairalned  behaviour  has  something  tai  It  sa 
agreeable  that  It  Is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeaeamr^ 
ing  after  It ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  so  veiy  bard 
to  hit,  when  it  Is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it'— Annr 
son.  Triale  of  strength  are  often  foolhardy ;  in  a^ne 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  coasequeocea^  Ika 
trier; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  win  you  dare 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  coppa^eT 

Honest  endeoponre  to  please  are  to  Ae  dlstlngolsbed 
from  ktle att«m0t«  to  catch  appfpdse;  'Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  ihe  dsv  of  bis  execution)  Qod 
will  approve  of  my  aciions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  aaa 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  It  my  mdeavomr 
to  please  him,'— AnDisoir.  The  first  eeeaife  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  Isdulgence,  in  order  to  aflbrd  en- 
couragement to  rislj«  talents ;  <  This  treatise  prklea 


to  one's  duty;  s«««y,  in  French 
'  '  fVom  the  Germi 
awckm  to  ieek,  written  in  ou 


sssoysr,  comes  probably  fVom  the  German  ereueken, 
'  \oCafadi 


ItselfTn  no  higher  a  tlUe  than  that  of  an  eeeam,  or 
Imperfect  ettempt  at  a  subject'— Glanvxllb.  Great 
aUenute,  whicta  require  extraordinary  efforte  either 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  shara 
nf  publick  spplause ;  '  The  man  of  sagacity  bestha 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reaaon ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
his  enemy  to  dude  these  his  regular  tfferte:  but  yonr 
foal  prqjecis  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  mnfthinatjona  *— 
SrssLn. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRIB& 

An  altaaipt  la  the  thfaig  attemfted  {p.  To  attend  ; 
an  undertaking,  fkom  wndtrtake,  or  take  in  hand,  la 
the  thing  takenin  hand ;  an  intsipriffilfoai  the  ftndl 
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nUrpris^  participle  of  eirtr»rmir«  to  andertake,  Iiat 
tbe  nme  original  lense. 

The  idea  of  sumething  set  aboat  to  be  completed  Is 
eoaimon  to  all  Uie«e  terms.  An  tutnnt  is  le«  com- 
plicated  Uian  an  undertaking;  and  that  lets  arduous 
dian  an  enterprise.  Mtempte  are  the  common  exer- 
tions of  power  for  obuinlng  an  oUect :  an  undertaking 
involves  in  it  many  parts  and  particulari  which  lequire 
thoofht  and  JudRment :  an  enterprise  has  more  that 
b  hazardous  and  dangerous  In  te;  It  requires  resolu- 
tion. JJttempte  n^  frequently  made  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  Individuals ;  undertakinre  are  fonned  for 
prtvate  purposes ;  enterpriaes  are  commenced  for  some 
great  national  object 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  the  attempt  • 
Mttempte  are  therefore  often  Idle  and  aiisuccessful, 
irtien  they  are  made  by  persons  of  little  diacietlon! 
Who  are  eager  to  do  something  wlt|iout  knowing  how 
lo  direct  their  powers ; 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  I—Drydkiv. 
Ondertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  In- 
volve a  man's  serious  interests ;  If  begun  wiUiout  ade- 
quate means  of  brUiglng  them  to  a  coniTuslon,  they 
too  frequently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who 
are  concerned  In  Qiem;  »Wben  I  liear  a  roan  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  In  all  his  undertakntjre 
i?/®T"'  iuapect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  In  his 
a^rs.  —Addison.  Enterprisee  require  permnaJ  sa- 
crifices rather  than  those  ofinterest ;  he  who  does  not 
^mbine  creat  resoluUon  and  perMverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  Ul-fitted  to  take  part 
■n  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  fruitful  In  attempts  to 
Dring  premature  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
Ukmge  have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  Into  mere 
commercial  speculadoos:  a  statu  of  war  gives  birth 
to  naval  and  mUltary  enterprises;  a  state  of  peace 
Z^^  favourable  to  those  of  a  scientifick  nature; 
There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour  or 
moard  undertaken,  If  we  bad  not  the  power  of  magni- 
fying the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
expect  from  them.'— JonHSON. 


fX>OLHABDT,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 
Feolkard^  signifies  having  the  hardihood  of  a  fool: 
mABentMrens,  ready  to  venture ;  rash,  In  German  rasek, 
which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Arabick  raaseken 

tOM  swiftly.  "Mwrarai 

The  foolhardy  expresses  more  than  the  odveniMtous : 
and  tbe  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences: tlie  adventurous  man  ventvares  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  Uie  rash  man  ventures 
J)r  want  of  thmighi :  -nurage  and  boldness  become 
foolhardiheod  when  they  lead  a  person  to  lun  a  fruit- 
leas  risk ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
Into  unnecessary  difficulties;  but  It  Is  a  necessary  ac- 
wmipenlmeni  of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  d#»- 
Mf  II,  but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  In 
raekness  than  In  foolhardiheod :  the  former  is  the 
eoHMqueuce  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
jattCT  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  Uie  will  and 
the  Judgpment. 

An  infidel  Is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  fiiture  salva- 
tion  for  the  mere  gratification  of  Lis  pride ; 
If  any  yet  be  oo  foolhardiy, 
TT  expose  themselves  to  vain  Jeopardy, 
If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honour  »s  got  by  such  a  malm.— Butlse. 
Alexander  was  an  adventwous  prince,  who  delighted 
toealerprlses  in  proportion  as  tfaqr  presented  diflcul- 
2!Vi    i  ^S  "^f  «'*"  ■  »•«*  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  bis  jnmplng  into  the  river  Cydnos  while  be  was 
hrt^and  by  his  leaping  over  tbe  wall  of  Oxydraceand 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
T;was  an  old  way  of  recreating, 
Which  learned  butchers  called  bearbaltlng, 
A  bohl,  «dveiil*rev«  exercise.— Butlsk. 


921 

TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUGGLE. 

To  en^Mvour  {v.  Attempt)  Is  general  in  iu  object: 
em  {^,..axm)  is  particular ;  ive  favour  io*do  what 
ever  we  wt  about;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
vve  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  dSiroble  object.  To 
storns  (v.Strtfe)  Is  to  endeavour  eamesUy ;  to  sfrar- 
wnSSl?       "^  f'^^enmlve  of  strive,  Is  lo  strSa 

An  endeavour  sprincs^hm  a  s6nse  of  duty ;  we  sn. 
deavour  to  do  that  which  is  right,  aiid  avoid  that  which 
s  wrong:  amii.^  is  the  fruit  of  an  asplrhig  temper: 
the  object  ^m^  at  is  always  something'supeiSoi; 
either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular 
exemon :  strninf  is  Uie  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  strtven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
Importance :  struggling  is  tbeeflect  of  necevity ;  It  is 
proporUoncd  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
"»«•»"«  which  is  opiNMed  to  It;  the  thing  Vv#M 
for  is  indispensably  necessary.  *  f^fu* 

t^V!^  5"ft  wl»«i<feo»oitr  to  dlscharg^thelr  duty 
m,SSrS**  iA  ffl^^-^'^i^rea  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind :  » 'T  is  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good 
Sancho, for  one  half  of  the  worid  to  use theotlierW 
Hke  brntcs,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  em  sa»— 
Stkrnk.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much  many 
to  himself;  '   ' 


However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
T  is  properly  a  female  passion.— Shkhstohs. 
As  oiir  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  onrgieelcM 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  sbouU 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 
All  understand  their  great  Creator's  wilL 
gn»«  to  be  happy,  and  In  that  fulfil. 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  piri3e. 
Jkhths. 


And  rushly  catdi  at  the  forbidden  1 


Paioi. 
Si 


There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  lift  to  ob 
iM  i"  ST  *b£f*?*™*  *  "^  ^^  ^  without  succeed- 
So  the  boat*B  brawny  crew  the  cnrrent  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  witli  tbe  stieojn. 
^  Drtdkn. 

We  ought  to  eadesoeiir  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at 
attaining  Christian  perfecUon,  to  «CriM  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured  repu- 
tation. 

ENDEAVOUH,  effort,  EXERTION. 
The  Idea  of  calling  our  powers  Into  acUon  is  com 
mon  lo  these  terms :  endeavour  {v.Mtenat)  expresaea 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  behig  a  term  of 
general  import:  iffort,  from  the  Latin  efert,  from 
<#«••  to  bring  forth,  signiQring  tbe  bringing  out  of 
power ;  and  exertion,  in  Latin  exero,  slgnlftrbig  the 
putting  forth  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endem- 
your  ;  the  former  being  a  specie/  strong  endeavour,  tbe 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavov 
Is  called  forth  by  ordinary  drcumstances ;  tbe  effoH 
and  exertion  by  tboee  which  are  extraordinary.  Tha 
endeavour  flows  out  of  thff  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution ;  as  ratfonsi  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  d^My  endeavours  to  fit  ourselves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  such  tilings  as  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  us:  when  a  particular  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  great  ^ort;  and  when  a  serk>itf  obiect  is  to 
be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

Tbe  endeuvour  Is  Indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means:  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote:  the 
means  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect:  but  in  the 
i(ffort  the  end  is  Immediate ;  the  meai»  ate  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  fK 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeetoomr  to  obtain 
a  situaUon  In  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  particular 
situation;  >To  walk  with  circumspeeikm  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endsa- 
vour  of  every  raUonal  belng.'-vTonitsojr.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  t(forts  to  get  through  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  ^orts  to  overcome  our  feelingi: 
'  The  Inflaenoe  of  custom  Is  such,  that  to  conquer  It 
win  require  tbe  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue.' 
-^OBBwov    Tbe  sadsaoow  may  call  Ibitb  om  or  ' 
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M  lSdw\icloui  compliances :  it  ta  a  laudable  <forj 

ofeuflRrlng.  The  *z€rtfVm  to  aacomprehcMlve  to  to 
meaning  u  the  endeavmir,  and  as  poritlve  at  the 
^ort  but  the  ndeMowr  to  moel  commonly,  and  the 
ffiS'alway.,  applied  to  Individuate  only;  wherejji 
SIxirtiaTi.  applicable  to  ^^^^^^^^l^^t 
▼iduato.  A  iradeaman  a«e-  hte  »f*  «i^*J2SlJS 
BteMe  hto  customera:  a  combaunt  maket  deepcrate 
2^  to  overcome  hto  antagontot:  •JJ*"?*^*^,^ 
Hterary  or  parliamentary  honours  uaea  P«»«  «f***»^ 
10  turoaw^to  rival ;  a  nation  usee  great  «x«rti»iu  to 
raise  anavy  or  eilend  lis  commerce;  "The  dia^an- 
Si^whlcJ;  the  lepubllck  of  a«««ln.  has  wflfered 
have  uniformly  called  forth  new  nerUona.  — Burm. 

'   TO  EXERT,  EXE&CIBE. 

The  employment  of  wme  power  or  quaUflcaUon  that 

belonn  10  oneself  is  the  common  Idea  conveyed  by 

these  terms;  but  exert  (v- £iide<rooar)  may  *»  used 

Ibr  what  to  internal  or  external  of  onesdf :  e«J""'«»in 

Latin  «x«rceo,  from  ex  and  orww,  elgnifVing  to  drive 

•r  force  ou^  to  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 

express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of  exerting 

one*s  strength,  or  exertimg  one's  voice,  or  exiting 

one*s  influence ;  of  extreinnr  one  s  limbs,  ««»»•«»'»£ 

ttoe's  understanding,  or  exertuing  one's  tongue ;    How 

has  Milton  represented  llw  wlwle  Godlicad,  •xsrting 

iSelf  towards  man  in  its  fuU  benevolence,  under  the 

threefold  dlsUncUon  or  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and 

oimfoner.'-ADDisoii.    •God  made  no  fliculty,  bu 

atoo  provided  it  with  a  proper  object  upon  wliich  it 

might  exeret#«  itself.'— South.  .  a— k  i„»^ 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  Idea  of  calling  forth  into 

action ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repealed 

orcMiUnued  exertum  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 

«r  end  for  wWcJi  it  to  made .  thus  a  person  who  caifa 

to  another  exerts  hto  voice ;  he  who  speaks  atoud  for 

any  length  of  lime  exereieee  hto  lung^    When  the 

wlU  baa  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 

of  the  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 

that  the  wliole  man,  as  a  moral  aeent,  can  do  for  tJie 

actual  exerciee  oi  employment  of  such  a  focuUy  or 


TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 
Exereiee  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; prtHee,  ftom  the  Gr«k  vpiiovw  to  do,  tignlfiea 

^Ihew  ternware  equally  appHed  to  the  acUona  and 
habits  of  men ;  but  we  exereiee  In  that  where  the 
powen  are  cafled  forth ;  we  fruetise  in  that  where 
Kequency  and  habitude  of  action  to  requisite :  we  ex- 
wrHae  Mi  art;  we  practise  a  profewlon ;  •  The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth  •  It  was  their  own 
lanluage  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in/— 
LocKi.  'A  woman  that  prattis'd  physick  in  man's 
ciolhes.'— Tatlir.  We  may  both  exereiee  or  practise 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  to  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calte  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
vecullar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is 
Sone  dally  and  ordinarily:  ihns  we  in  a  neculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or  forbear- 
•uoe ;  to  vrwtise  charity,  Wndnees,  benevolence,  and 
the  like:  *  Every  virtue  requires  thne  and  place,  a 
vroper  obiect,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  dreumstancee 
«>r  the  due  exercise  of  lt.'^Ai»msoN.  ^All  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  fdr  getting  money ;  bet  it  to  in  the 
5oww  of  every  one  alike  to  jrrortiss  this  virtae  (of 
thriAV'-^ltmoiLu  ^  _. 

A  sirollar  dtotiaetlon  characterises  these  worfii  sg 
jtamm :  the  fonnef  applying  aoidv  to  the  powers  of 
Se  body  or  mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
OMratlons:  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
►Se  nrtnd  are  altke  Impaired  by  the  want  of  exereue; 
'  *Eeadhig  to  to  the  nilnd  what  etxrexse  to  to  the  body.' 
— AnMBOw.  In  every  wrtjraetiee  to  an  Indtopenaable 
lequtolte  forwqulrhig  pcrwcdon ; 

Long  practice  has  a  rare  improTemeat  fouad. 
With  undled  flrea  to  bum  the  bamo  ground. 

«h»«MMte  or  dift  JMBOfy  li  «r  liH  flmlnpcvtnMe 


in  the  education  of  «nadren;  eonstent  ■r««Ks  to 
writing  to  almort  the  only  means  by  which  the  art  oT 
penmanablp  to  aequ  fed. 

CUSTOBl,  TA8H*ON,  MANNER,  PRACTICE. 
QtsCMU, /mMsm,  and  mmiMrs  ate  all  eBiP|07a; 
for  communities  of  men:  emsum  {v.Cmstam,  hmkitt 
respects  emahltohed  and  general  modes  of  actum; 
fasiuan.  In  French  /aam^  from  facia  to  do  or  make, 
regards  partial  and  transiiorv  uiudes  of  makinf;  or  4i- 
iag  tfalnp:  mastwr,  in  the  ifmited  sense  in  which  it  to 
here  taken,  sIaiIAob  the  m««««r  or  mode  of  meato 
living  or  behavbig  in  their  social  intereouise. 

CMam  to  authoritative;  it  stands  in  the  ptaee  oT 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  moet  im- 
portant concerns  of  life:  fashion  to  arbitrary  and  capii- 
Sous,  lldecldeB  in  matlen  of  trifling  Import :  *«!«^ 
are  rational :  they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feeling 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  In  a  barbaroim  state  of  ao- 
ciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  hixury  has  niade  the 
greiiCTt  progress ;  manners  are  moet  dtoungutohable  hi 

a  civilized  state  of  society.  ^^ 

Castoms  are  in  their  nature  as  unelmngeawe  aa 
fashions  are  variable ;  laaniur*  depend  on  cultlvatimi 
and  collateral  circumstances:  eustoms  die  away  or  ara 
abolished;  fashions  pan  away,  and  new  ones  mhe 
their  place  (manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse :  endeavours  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed In  several  parts  of  India  toaboltoh  the  euotom  of  lo- 
fonticide,  Hiid  that  of  women  sacriAelnc  tbemselvee  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands:  '  The  cmCsm  of 
repr«wenllng  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  dead 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rtee  from  the  real  sorrow 
of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  lake  the  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.'— St««le.  The  v««rte»  of 
fashion  are  not  contented  with  glvinir  the  law  for  the 
out  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  they 
wtoh  to  Intrude  upon  the  sphere  of  the  scholar  « 
the  artist,  by  prescribing  in  matters  of  literaiure  sk 
taste; 

Of  beasts.  It  Is  confen'd.  the  ape 
Comes  neaiwt  us  in  human  shape : 
Like  man,  he  Imitates  each  fashion, 
And  m^lce  to  his  ruling  passion.— Swirr. 
The  influence  of  publick  opinion  on  the  mamtero  of  a 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the 
insunce  of  the  French  aailon  during  and  aiace  the  Re- 
volution 


Their  arms,  thdr  arte,  their  manners^  I  dtodoae, 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

Davvaa. 

Proeftee,  in  Latin  praetieusy  Greek  rpaimicdf,  fmoi 
Tpiotrw  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  U»e  thing  done, 
that  is  hy  dirttncllon  the  regularly  doins,  or  the  thiiu; 
regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  Is  most  analncons  to 
custom ;  hnttpractice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance;  custom  includes  also  the  accesenry  Idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods:  a  practice  must  be  de- 
fined as  frequent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or  irrejtular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qnalilled  by  any 
such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires ;  but  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given 
period  of  the  year,  it  is  properly  denominated  hto  ais- 
tom ;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of  tah 
real  mother,  that  It  was  his  (lrequeot^«el»cs  to  walk  la 
the  dartc  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  deor, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  crom  her  apartr 
menis  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.*— Jobmsom. 

Both  praetir^  and  custom  are  general  or  parUenlar, 
bnt  the  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative ;  the  vrse- 
Oos  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  penons  wfUmnt 
Mfbrenee  to  each  other ;  but  a  ouMtom  to  always  fottow- 
ed  either  by  imitation  or  praecripUon  ;  the  praetiea  of 
aamhig  has  always  been  foltovred  by  the  vicknis  part 
of  society ;  but  it  to  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour  of  man 
that  it  wiU  never  beuooM  a  emstom, 

CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Ourtosi  stonMes the  same  as  in  the  preeedtaf  article: 
hMU  in  Latin  hahitudo,  ftoax  haheo  to  have,  marka  the 
state  of  having  or  hoMlng. 

Custom  la  a  frequent  refN-fMoB  of  the  same  act;  *  fl 
tothaeaaCem  of  the  Mahometan*,  If  they  see  any  prtmei 
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«r  writtoi  paper  opon  the  grooad,  to  take  H  up  and 
lay  ft  adde  caref  uUv,  as  not  knowing  but  U  may  con 
tain  loma  piece  of  the  Alcoran.'— AnnuoR.  JTakii 
the  eflbct  or  luch  repetition ;  *lf  a  loose  and  carelen 
life  hae  brought  a  man  Into  kaiiu  of  diivlpatlon,  and 
led  blm  to  neglect  thoee  religious  duUee  which  he  owed 
10  his  Maker,  let  him  return  to  tiie  regular  worship  of 
God.'— Buaa.  The  auUm  of  ridng  early  in  the 
BwcaiDg  Is  conducive  to  tlw  health,  and  may  ui  a  sliort 
time  become  nich  a  kakit  aa  to  render  it  no  Jem  agree- 
able than  it  ia  oaeAiL 

OifiMi  appllea  to  men  collective^  or  individually ; 
kahit  appUee  to  tiie  individual  only.  Eveiv  nation  hae 
eutUims  peculiar  to  itself;  '  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
wilh  the  description  of  the  auUmu  and  manners  of 
lliese  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).'— Huonis.  Every 
^Individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  age,  station,  and 
'circumstances. 

OuUm^  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
liie  will ;  kahit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
emsum  is  followed;  ^kabU  is  acquired:  whoever  fol- 
lows the  custom  of  imltaiiug  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  Is  liable  to  get  the  habit  or  doing  the  same 
himself:  as  kabU  Is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is  of 
Importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the  drunkard  is 
fiarmed  by  tlie  custom  of  drinking  intemporately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors : 
Um  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  hinwelf  in  ear^ 
tUb  to  utter  the  oaths  which  be  bears,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult In  advanced  years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of 
•wearinc ;  the  love  of  imitation  Is  so  powerful  in  the 
human  breast,  that  it  leads  the  m^r  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  owtoM  even  In  ridiculous  things:  Solomon 
lafers  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says,  '  train  up  a 
cbikl  in  the  way  In  which  lie  should  go ;  and  when  he 
Is  old  lie  will  not  depart  fVoni  it ;'  a  power  which  cannot 
be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  or  virtue  and  religion. 
*  The  force  of  educatkin  is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape 
we  please,  and  give  the  imprentionsof  such  habits,  as 
ahali  ever  afterward  remain.'— ATTBaauav. 

Custsmarf  and  habituali  tlie  epithets  derived  Ihan 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  the  cus- 


%  custom ;  *■  This  ciMt^mary  superiority  grew  too 
delicate  for  trutii,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 


tsmary  actkm  is  that  which  is  repeated  after  ttie  man- 
aer  of  a 
delicate  i 

allowed  lilnseif  to  be  delighted  with  tow  flattery.'— 
JpaNaoii.  The  kabUual  action  is  that  which  is  done 
by  the  Ibree  of  hsbit ;  ^  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  nomberiess  indrniities  which  attend  hu- 
jaaaity,  what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  Is 
the  hakitusl  prevailing  turn  of  our  heait  and  life.'— 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 
QraisMii,  in  French  csmmun,  Latin  commums,  from 
SM  and  mmnus  the  Joint  ofllce  or  property  of  many,  has 
regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar,  in  French 
twJ^otre,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  vuUus  the  people,  has 
regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons ;  ordi- 
umrf,  in  Freacb  ordiu^ire,  Latin  ordimarius,  from  ordo 
the  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  msati  exprasses  the  same 
"    I  or  moderate,  from  which  it  is  derived. 


Familiar  use  renders  things  commun,  vulgar,  and 
trdimarp  ;  but  what  ia  mean  Is  so  of  itself:  the  com- 
asa,  vulgar;  and  ordinmrf  ate  therefore  ftequently, 
though  not  always,  sMon ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
Is  msam  Is  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary  ; 
consequently,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
lint  three  are  not  strialy  synonymous  with  the  last ; 
■lonslais  are  esmmom  ia  Africa ;  vulgar  repoils  are 
Utile  to  be  relied  on:  ItisansrdiasrirpraaicoforiiMn 
to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Omsmh  b  unlimited  in  its  applleation;  it  indudaa 
both  wdgmr  and  ordimarf;  the  Utter  are  said  in  refer- 
eaee  to  penons  only,  eommou  with  regard  to  persons  or 
thlncs:  an  opinion  is  either  common  or  oni^ar;  an 
aapoymeotH either cmmaM or  tfrdtaorir.'  it  waakmg 
a  vmlgarig  reoaived  notkm,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth:  h  li  the  ^rdmary  pursuit  of  astronomers  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 
on  religion  have  rendered  many  facta  va^or  or  com- 
•en,  wUch  were  Ibrmerly  known  only  to  toe  learned; 
OA  that  account  u  is  now  beoooie  an  ordiuarf  or  a 

a* 


ptaetiee  fior  bmd  to  d|miile  aboat  raitgloa, 
'    '     le  a  new  set  of  doctrines  for  than- 


and  even  to  frame 


In  the  flguratlve  senae,  In  which  they  convey  the  idea 
of  low  valne,  they  are  synonymous  with  meam :  what 
is  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  enjoyed  by  every  body  is  essi- 
mom,  and  naturally  of  little  value,,  sinee  the  worth  off 
obiecia  Aeouently  depends  upon  their  seaicity  and  the 
diikulty  of  obtaining  then:  'Men  may  change  theli 
dimaie,  but  they  cannot  tlioir  nature.  A  man  thai 
foes  out  a  fool  eaoaot  ride  or  sail  himeelf  into  commo» 
sens&'— Addisoh.  What  is  peculiar  to  ceaiSMit  peopla 
is  mUgar,  and  consequently  worse  than  common ;  it  la 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de* 
praved  in  taste  as  well  aa  in  morals;  *The  poet'a 
thought  of  directii^  Batan  to  the  sua,  which  in  tha 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  moat  coospicuoua 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  pUicing  in  It  an  angel,  is  a 
clrcnmstance  very  finely  contrived.*— Anmsoa.  What 
is  done  and  seen  ordinarily  nwy  be  done  and  seea 
easily ;  It  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements  ^ 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  It  excites  no  intereit:  *■  A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  is  ilsdf 
a  yery  lousy  creature.'— AnnisoN.  What  is  mean  is 
even  below  that  which  Is  ordinary;  there  is  something 
defective  In  it; 
Under  bis  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diflT^renl  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seeui'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  hersumui'd  up.— Milton. 
Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  coltivuled ;  ordinary  to  the  dltitingulahed ; 
msan  to  the  noble :  a  common  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
from  a  slight  Intercouree  with  vmlgar  people ;  an  ordi 
nary  person  Is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain  mark 
of  a  degraded  condition,  ir  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY, 
USUALLY. 

Oomimonlf,  in  the  form  ct common  (v.  Common): 
genorally,  trom  general,  and  the  Latin  ^mtw  the  kind, 
respects  a  whole  body  in  distinction  front  an  Individual ; 
frequently,  from  frequent.  In  French  frequent,  Latin 
frcfuens,  ftom  the  old  Latin  frago,  in  Greek  ^piy^ 
and  dpayv^/M  to  go  or  turn  about,  signifies  prooerly  a 
crowding;  usually,  fVom  usual  and  lue,  signifies  ao- . 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  Is  an  action  common  to  aJI : 
*  It  is  commonly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen 
tiiat  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief.* 
— JoBNsOM.  What  is  generally  done  is  the  action  of 
the  greatest  part:  'It  is  generaUu  not  so  much  tha 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  deiiravlty,  to  deceive  tha 
world,  as themselves.*—nJuHN SON.  Wnat  is  frequent^f 
done  Is  either  the  action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  {lenon ;  *  It  is  XoofrtquentM 
the  pride  of  students  to  dewpise  those  amusements  and 
recreations  which  |lve  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.*— Johnson.  What 


Is  usually  done  is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many ; 
*  The  inefflcacy  of  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
counsel  lor.*— John  BON. 


Csmmonly  is  opfioeed  to  rarely,  genorally  and  >Vt- 
quontly  to  occasionally  or  seldom :  usually  to  casually  : 
men  commonly  Judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  those  * 
who  Judge  by  the  mere  ezterloor  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  is  /r«- 
qusntly  exposed  to  gross  frauda;  a  man  of  buslnesi 
usually  repairs  to  his  counting-house  eveiy  day  at  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNITEE8AL. 
The  general  is  to  the  universal  what  the  part  is  tt> 
the  whole.  What  is  general  includes  the  greater  nart 
or  number:  what  Is  universal  includes  every  indivi- 
dual or  pari  The  general  role  admits  of  many  ex  • 
ccptions ;  the  WMesraol  rule  admits  of  none.  Humaa 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  tha 
goverooient  of  Providence  is  directed  to  univarsai 
good.  Oensral  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  mnivar- 
aal  to  IndivMual.  A  sclentlflck  writer  will  not  content 
himself  with  general  remarks,  when  he  haa  it  hi  h|a 
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poww  to  enter  Into  pertlealftni ;  the  mmwrtal  com- 
plaint  whicb  we  hear  agalnit  ineo  for  their  pride,  ihows 
that  In  every  individual  it  eziais  to  a  greater  or  Iom  de- 
cree. It  ia  a  general  opinion  that  women  are  not  qua- 
Ulled  for  tcientiflck  purauita;  bat  Madame  Daeier, 
Mn.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptfona, 
BO  IcM  honourable  to  their  whole  lex,  than  to  them- 
•elves  in  particular :  it  ia  a  tadoersal  principle,  that 
children  ought  to  oonour  their  parents ;  the  intention 
Of  the  Creator  In  this  respect  la  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  fbnna  as  to  admit  of  no  qnesUon.  Gtntral 
philosophy  considers  the  properties  common  to  all 
bodies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
bodies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  /•- 
mtral  views.  Uiuvrtal  philosophir  depends  on  tm^ 
9€nal  science  or  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Infinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  OmmtoI  grammar  em- 
braces In  it  ail  principles  that  are  suppued  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  languages :  %niver$ml  grammar  Is  a  thing 
•eareety  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
•11  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  parUcnlar 
Idioms  to  any  system  1 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PfiESCRIPTION. 
The  MMogt  Is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
€Uttem  (v.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  pre- 
scrsption  is  what  one  in  pretcrAed  lo  do.  Tbeusof* 
•cquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  '  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possessiou  is  nothing, 
law  and  usage  are  nothing.'— BtraKB.  The  custom 
acquires  aaiietlon  by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done  or 
the  numbers  doing  it ; 

For  since  the  time  of  Satum*s  holy  reign. 
His  hospiubie  emstems  we  retain.— DaTDSR. 
Thn  presermtion  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
presences  It,  namely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind ;  *  If  In  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescripHfu 
eoukl  be  wholly  shaken  ofl*,  on  what  occasion  should 
It  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  V 
^Johnson.  Hence  It  arises  that  customs  vary  In 
•very  age,  but  that  usuge  and  prescription  supply  the 
place  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PEACTfCABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  (Voro  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done :  practicable,  from  prac 
ties  {v.  TV  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
practice:  hence  the  difllfrence  between  possible  and 
practicable  is  tlie  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
•■  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  possible  which  can- 
not be  called  practicable,  but  what  ia  practieabU  muat 
In  its  nature  be  possible.  The  uoseibU  depends  solely 
on  the  power  of  tlie  agent ;  *  How  can  we,  without 
•npposiiig  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabiiantil'— Addison. 
The  practieabU  depends  on  circumstances;  *He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  things  should  turn  upon 
allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our  sorrow.*— 
8TBBLK.  A  child  cannot  say  how  much  it  Is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
■ometiroes  every  thing  to  recommend  them  to  notice, 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  thelr 
practuabilitif. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or  can  be  prac 
Used:  the  practical  Is  that  which  Is  to  be  practised  : 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  thev 
bave  to  practise:  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable:  divines  and  moralisis  have  to  consider 
Vfhat\a  practical  Tlte  practicab  e  Is  opposed  to  the 
impractieabls ;  the  practical  lo  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  *  Practical  cunning  shows  Itself  in  political 
inattet*.*-^oirni. 

MAT,  CAN 
Jtfsy  ia  In  German  m9gon  t»  wish,  Greek  pd»  to 
desire,  fh>m  the  connexion  netr*^  wishing  and  com- 
plying with  a  wish;  em  denizes  possibility,  way 
flbeny  and  probability :  he  wM  las  sound  limbs  can 
walk ;  but  he  map  not  walk  ni     ices  which  are  pro- 


For  who  cam  match  Acfalllosi  he  who  cm 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  mai 


Pops. 


Thou  caaut  not  call  him  fhMn  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alas  \  maytt  live  to  suffer  more.— Pops. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

jftsi  Is  in  an  probability  a  variation  of  Ihwm,  fn  old 
Germain  Ami.  It  Is  the  home  which  the  markamaa 
wishes  to  reach:  it  is  tlie  thing  aimed  at;  the  parti- 
cular point  to  which  one*s  efforts  are  directed  ;  which 
is  had  always  in  view,  and  to  the  atuiument  of  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  bend ;  ebject.  from  the  Lada 
objoctusy  participle  of  ob  and  jacia  to  lie  In  the  way,  is 
more  vague ;  It  signifies  the  thing  Uiat  Ilea  before  as; 
we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  neceasary  means  to  obtahi 
It ;  It  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labour;  end  in  the  Im- 
proper sense  of  end  is  still  more  general,  signifying  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours ;  It  Is  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  action ;  it  to 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  every  good  ChrisUivi  to  Uve  te 
peace ;  *  Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aime,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed. — 
Addison.  It  Is  a  mark  of  duhieas  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  0^'0e(;  *We  sbouM  sufliciently  weigh  the  ob- 
jecu  of  our  hope,  whether  tlicy  be  such  as  we  o»y 
reasonably  expect  from4hem  what  we  propose  In  their 
fruition.'— Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  la 
wh  Ich  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  aii4 ;  *  Liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  md.'— Bbbkbuct. 

We  have  an  aim;  we  propose  to  ouraelves  an  s»- 
ject ;  we  k»k  to  the  end.  An  atai  Is  aUalnahle,  aa 
otject  worthy,  an  end  linportanL 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

Aim,  signifying  to  take  aim  («.  Aim),  Is  to  dlieet 
one's  view  towards  a  point ;  point,  from  the  noon 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing ;  lavel^ 
flrom  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on  a 
level  with  another. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  worda,  Inas 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  r  ' 


point  in  an  object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  a 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  lovef  a 
cannon  at  a  walL  Pointing  to  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  In  reference  to  insirumenia  that  have 
points ;  it  to  likewise  a  less  dectolve  action  than  either 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed 
nt  a  person,  merely  out  of  d<;riaion ;  but  a  blow  to 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  iuteut  of  committing 
an  act  of  violence ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  th^  bear  afhr, 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Davon. 
He  calto  on  Baccboa,  and  propounds  the  prise : 
The  groom  hto  fellow-groom  at  huts  defies, 
And  bends  Ua  bow,  and  levels  with  his  ^es. 

DarnBH. 
The  same  analogy  to  kept  up  in  their  figarative  ap- 
plleatlon. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  mimed  with 
little  eflbct  against  the  follies  of  fashion;  *  Anoihei 
kind  there  is.  which  although  we  desire  for  iiiielf.  « 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  neverthHess  ttmy 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  have  iheii 
fhrther  end  wherennto  they  are  referred.'— HooKsm 
Eemarka  which  seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with 
out  being  expreasly  addressed  to  them,  have  always  a 
had  tendency; 

The  story  allly  painte  at  you.— CcMHaLAiiD. 

It  baa  hitherto  been  the  flite  of  Infidels  to  level  their 
batterv  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  agahnst 
the  Christian  religion  only  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large ;  *  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St.  Grecory 
Nazianaen,  observing  the  declension  from  It,  Introduced 
in  hto  times  by  the  ambition  of  soom  prelates,  did  vent 
i  that  fhmoua  eiclamatloo,  "  O  tliat  there  were  not  ai 
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•I  any  preddeney,  or  any  pnAieace  in  place  and 
tyrannical  enjoyment  of  prerogative! !"  wbicli  earnest 
wisli  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  against  tlie  ordi- 
nance of  God,  but  against  tiiat  wliicb  Tateiy  began  to 
he  intruded  by  men.^BAaaow. 


TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 

Jitm  (0.jftm)  includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 

obiaining  an  object;  aspire^  from  a«  or  oi  to  or  after 

and  epire  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 

iMpes  to  obtain  an  objecL 

We  ana  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavouring 
10  gain  it;  *  Whether  seal  or  moderation  be  tlie  point 
we  aifli  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  froet  out 
of  the  other.*— AnnisoN.     We  aspire  after  that  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  gaining ;  'The  study  of  those  who  in  the  time  of 
Blmkspeaie  uptred  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 
adveniuresi  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.' — 
Johnson. 
Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  imnour ; 
Lo,  liere  the  world  is  Miss ;  so  liere  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  Is  before  thee  laid. 
SpBMSxm. 
It  is  the  lot  of  bm  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne; 
.  .tf^ptrny  to  l>e  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

jispiring  to  be  angds,  men  rebel.— Popa. 
We  am  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts; 


we  aspire  alter  what  is  great  and  unusual.    An  euia- 

kNis  youth  aims  at  aojuiring  the  esteem  of  his  tedch- 

s;  lie  aspires  to  excel  all  his  competitors  in  literary 


TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 
Tendencfy  fVom  to  tend,  denotes  the  property  of  lend- 
Ingtowards  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  characteristick 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  things; 
and  driftj  from  the  verb  to  drtee;  seape,  from  the 
Greek  vKhronai  to  look ;  and  atsi,  fhrni  the  verb  to 
aim  (v.  j9m) ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a  per- 
■on  looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendetuf  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being  per- 
iilcions ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discourse ;  the  scope 
which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  peiaon's  aim  to  excel, 
or  aim  lo  supplant  another,  and  the  like.  The  tendenef 
of  most  writings  for  the  lastpfive-and  twenty  years  has 
been  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men ;  *  It  is  no  wcfnder  if 
a  great  deai  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  ot 
making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  temdencff  to  make 
blra  vain  and  arroganL'— Addison.  Where  a  person 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
openly  solicit,  be  wlU  discover  Ids  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  hisdiacoorM; 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drift. 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  Atvour  of  SwUt 

Swirr. 
A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  Aill 
scope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
circumstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  *  Merit  in  every  rank  has  the  fVeest  scope  (in 
England^.*— BLAia.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  aims;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but  in- 
nocent, tlwy  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
ciertion; 

Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  sonL 

OOLDSHITH. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 
Object,  in  Latin  ebjectus,  participle  of  ol(jieio  to  lie 
fai  the  way,  signlfles  the  thing  that  Hes  In  one's  way ; 
Weet,  In  Latin  snbjcctus,  particl|ile  of  snbjido  to  lie 


sabiet 
under 


ider,  signifies  the  thing  forming  tiie  groundwork. 

The  objut  puts  itself  forward ;  the  subject  is  in  the 
back-ground :  we  notice  the  obfect ;  we  olwrve  or  re- 
flect on  the  subject :  objrets  are  sensible ;  the  subject 
is  altogetlier  intellectual ;  ilie  eye,  tlie  ear,  and  all  the 
senses,  are  occupied  wilii  the  surrounding  objects. 
the  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  imagination  are 


snppUed  with  taijeeU  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tte 
operations. 

Wlien  otject  is  taken  for  that  which  is  intellectual, 
It  retains  a  similar  signification ;  it  is  tlie  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  musC 
be  sought  for,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers :  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  Ot 
reflection,  a  subjeu  of  mature  deliberation,  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  muliiplicity  of  objects,  it  can  fix  itself  on  no 
one  Individual  oijeet  with  suflicient  steadiness  to  take 
a  survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too  raamf 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercift  of  its  powers,  it 
will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Bums  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.— Jinyns. 
Rdigion  and  politicks  are  Interesting,  but  delicate  suk- 
jeets  of  discussion;  '  The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  in- 
spired writers^  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  tlie 
safljsct.*— Addison. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  wliich  comes  in  all 
probability  from  mater,  because  matter,  from  which 
every  thing  Is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of  bodies 
like  a  mother ;  subject,  in  Latin  subjeetum,  participle 
of  suhjicio  to  lie,  signifies  tlie  thing  l>1ng  under  and 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  In  distinction  from 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing fliculty :  hence  maUer  is  always  oppos^  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  Indivisible 
as  well  as  a  general  sense ;  the  whole  universe  Is  said 
to  be  compowd  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials; 
*  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
fbmied  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.* — Nkwtoh.  On  the  other  hand,  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  *  The  materials 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
Into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very  great 
chance  that  pans  them.'— Tillotron.  Matter  is  said 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the  uni- 
Terse :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair  consist  of  mate- 
rials, because  tliey  are  works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  body,  conoist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appll- 
cation  is  very  similar :  the  matter  which  com|Mses  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  Aimished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  Is  so  indlfliuent 
that  tliey  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 
Son  of  God,  Savkiur  of  men !  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.— MiLTOlf. 
Periodical  writers  are  furnished  witii  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world ,  *  Simple  Ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.'— Lockb.  *  The  prii>- 
cipal  materials  of  our  comfort  or  nneasinen  lie  within 
ourselves.' — Bi.Aia.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea 
vour  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  pnasible  Into  a 
small  space;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  does  to  any  parilciilar  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  ol^ects :  tlie  sul^ect  Is  the  groundwork  of  the 
malter;  the  matter  is  tliat  which  flows  out  of  the 
subject :  the  maUer  is  that  which  we  get  by  Uie  force 
of  Invention  ;  the  eubject  is  tliat  which  offers  Itself  to 
notice :  many  persons  ni»y  therefore  have  a  subjeU 
wiio  have  no  matter,  that  Is,  nothint  in  liielr  own 
ninds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  illustrating  this 
subject  i  but  it  is  not  pomlble  to  have  matter  witliout 
a  subject :  licnce  the  word  maUer  is  taken  tor  the  sub* 
stance,  and  fur  that  wliich  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that  which  engages  tlie  attention ;  we 
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ibeak  ti^  a  t^Ajtet  of  WKwnMxm  and  n^ur  for  da- 
Dbenuion ;  a  tmJbQtct  of  inquiry,  a  matur  of  eurkwity. 
I  In  a  barlMroua  state  allbrd  bat  UtUe  wMLUr 


Naliooi 

worthy  to  be  reeofded  In  hiMory 
Wbence  tunibled  headlong  from  the  helcbt  of  lU^ 
They  furnlah  maUtr  for  the  tragick  muae. 

Tbomior. 

feople  who  live  a  aeelnded  life  and  in  a  coitraeted 
■Dbere  have  but  few  mtJbjecU  to  occupy  their  acteation ; 
^liove  hath  nich  a  strong  virtual  force  thai  when  it 
ftateneth  on  a  pleasing  nUeet  ll  sets  the  imagination 
at  a  strange  fit  of  workingJ— -Howai.. 

TO  ALLUDB»  REFER,  HINT,  SUOGEST. 

jfifo^,  in  Latin  mttmdot  Is  oompoonded  of  a/  or  «4 
and  lud0  to  sport,  that  is,  to  sav  any  thing  la  a  sportive 
or  cursory  manner ;  re/eTf  in  Latin  refero^  signifies  to 
bring  back,  that  is,  to  Bring  back  a  person's  recoliec- 
tioQ  to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  it ;  khu 
may  very  probably  be  changed  fhMn  Anuf  or  behHtd^  in 
German  Ainfeii,  rfgniiying  to  convey  (torn  behind,  or 
In  an  obscure  manner ;  ngguiy  in  Latin  suggestus^ 
participle  qf  nggvn^  is  compounded  of  nb  and  gerv 
to  brli«  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward 
In  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  aUfuis  is  not  so  direct  as  tor<^,  bat  It  is  more 
clear  and  poaipve  than  either  JkaiU  or  »uggasi. 

We  allude  fo  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
ihlng  collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  rrftr  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing  it  Into  one*s  discourse :  we  Ami 
at  a  person's  Intentioos  by  darkly  Insinaating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  t^  aoine 
poetical  expresuions  relative  to  Vu 

There  are  A-equent  aUusums  in  the  Bible  to  the 
tustoms  and  manners  of  the  East ;  '  I  need  not  inform 
Bay  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudlbras  alludes  to  this 
■uange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  oougeal'd  in  northern 
air."  *~Addisom.  ll  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expre»ily  copy 
them  ;  '  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  lo  any  productions  out  of  nothing.'— BcaNKT. 
It  is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
Apon  a  subject,  than  lo  hint  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained ;  *  It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  ill  mind 
to  restore  the  cominonwealtli.'— CoMaaaLAiin.  Many 
improvements  have  owed  tiieir  origin  to  some  ideas 
casually  suggested  in  ilie  course  of  conversation ;  *  This 
image  uf  misery,  In  tlie  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 
perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  con- 
auct  of  his  patron.* WouNsoN. ' 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  regard  lo 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  indifferent ;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
Whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to ;  although 
inaiiy  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  tt>  with  their 
piuper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  kint  at  things  discrnlttable  lo  anoUier,  when 
he  dnes  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  he  cannot  positively  charge. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE. 

^tal,  V.  TV  nUude ;  suggest^  v.  Ts  aUuds  ;  to  Artt- 
wutU  is  to  make  one  intimate^  or  speclaHy  aoqaalnced 
with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts ; 
Insmaots,  from  the  Latin  stuns  the  boaom,  is  lo  Intrv- 
dooe  gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

AH  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressfons  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind.  We  khu  at  a  tMiig  from 
hv  and  uncertainty ;  wa  suggest  a  thing  ftom  pru- 
dence and  modesty ;  we  in^mate  a  thing  fttm  lode- 
eialon ;  a  thing  b  imsinuuled  from  artifice.  A  persoo 
Who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  chr- 
eomstanoe  hints  at  it  fVequently  in  the  presence  of 
Ifaoee  who  can  give  htm  tot  information ;  a  man  who 
will  not  oflbnd  otbera  bv  an  assumption  of  superknir 
wisdom,  suggesu  his  Ideas  on  a  subject  tnsiead  of 
tettinc  them  forth  with  confidence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  mode  up  on  any  Aituie  actiou,  he  only  tii. 
tlmaUs  what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  any  thing 
oAnslve  lo  comnuokate  to  aaotimr,  wlU  chooaa  to 


innwuate  K,  rather  than  dechire  tt  ] 

Unas  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  fyeqneady  ctaanclor- 

tied  as  broken ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.— Pops. 
Suggestions  are  offered ;  they  are  frequanUy  tennad 
idle  or  ill-grounded; 

We  most  suggest  to  the  people,  In  what  hatred 
He  still  halh  held  them.— Sbakspbakb. 
Intimations  are  given,  and  are  either  sUgbt  or  broad ; 
n*  is  Beav'n  Itself  that  points  oat  aa  hereafter, 
And  mA'bmIss  eternity  lo  man.— Anoisoa. 
Insinuations  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  commonly  da- 
signated  as  slanderous,  malignant,  and  the  like;  *L«t 
it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  insinuates  any 
thing  to  the  disciedit  of  Greek  and  LaUn  critietsm.'— 
WAaauaTON. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bed  or  an  tndiflbient 
sense ;  it  is  commonly  resorttnl  to  by  tale-beareiv,  roto- 
chlef-makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  K  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
hints  In  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  declarations,  on- 
lesB  the  term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  scienea 
or  ■Morals,  when  it  desiaiiates  kMise  thoughts,  casually 
offered,  in  distinction  trom  those  which  are  sysiemar 
tized  and  formally  presented :  upon  this  ground,  a  dis- 
tinguished female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
eoUtles  her  book,  *  Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Pilneess.'  To  suggest  to  oftener 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  aense:  while  one m#- 
gests  doubts,  quertes,  difliculiles,  or  improvemenls  la 
maueia  of  opinion,  it  is  ffuly  laudable,  partfcularly  for 
young  persons ;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  dto- 
advantage  f »f  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  U 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as  Ill- 
nature.  To  intimau  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or  an 
Indifierent  sense ;  it  commonly  passes  between  rda- 
itves  or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  communica- 
tion of  tneir  half-formed  intentions  or  of  doubtftil  hi- 
telligenoe;  but  to  tMiauat*  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  it  b  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  io  wound  tlie  reputattou  of  anotlier,  whom  he 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  to 
take  a  kini^  to  follow  a  suggestion^  to  receive  an  nitf> 
maCMK,  to  diaregard  an  insinuatimu 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  BBSPECT,  REGARD. 

Ae/«r,  fVom  the  Latin  re  and  /er»,  signifies  literally 
to  brnig  back ;  and  rrlate^  from  the  participle  relatus 
of  the  same  verb,  signifies  bronghl  back :  the  former 
Is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  Intransitive. 
One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing;  one  thing  refers,  that 
is,  r^ers  a  person,  to  another  tiling :  one  thing  relates, 
that  is.  related,  to  another.  To  refer  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  It  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  Individuat ;  we  mav 
rtfer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  wort 
we  please :  to  relau  to  a  conditional  act.  It  depends  on 
the  nature  of  thltics ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  of  accordance  between  the  two ;  or-  ' 
thography  relaUs  to  gramniar,  that  is,  bv  behvc  a  part 
of  tlie  grammatical  science.  Hence  it  artoes  that  rrferj 
when  empioyc'd  for  things,  is  commonly  said  of  cir- 
cumsiancea  that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  clr- 
cuiiietances ;  relate  is  said  of  thtnits  that  have  a  na- 
tural connexion :  the  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catliolicks  have  all  a  referenee  to  some 
events  that  happened  In  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity; 'Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount)  an  refer  to  the  Pharisees*  way  of  speaking.'— 
SouiH.  The  notes  and  obwrvatlons  at  the  end  of  a 
bot)k  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  tlia  text; 
'  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  hto  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
which  rdatee  to  his  princes.'— Addison. 

Refrr  and  relaU  carry  us  back  to  that  which  a&ay 
be  very  distant ;  but  rerpect  and  regard  turn  our  view* 
to  that  which  to  near.  The  object  of  the  actions  of 
ntferring  and  relating  to  indirectly  acted  upon,  and 
consequently  stands  in  the  oblique  ease ;  we  rrfer  to 
an  object ;  a  thinit  relates  to  an  object :  but  the  uhject 
of  the  action  respect  and  regard  Is  directly  acted  upon, 
therefore  it  stands  In  the  accusative  or  objective  case : 
10  respect  or  regard  a  thine,  not  lo  a  thing.  What  re- 
CNctseoBUprehinds  In  It  more  than  what  rslatss.    Tb 
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vmmte  h  to  r§ap$ei;  but  to  reap0U  is  not  alwap  to  re- 
Ui»:  tlw  former  Includes  eveiy  spceles  of  sfflniiy  or 
•ccordaace:  the  latter  only  that  which  flows  oot  of 
the.  properties  and  circumstances  of  things :  when  a 
ntfiiiber  of  objecu  are  brought  together,  which  Atly 
associate,  and  properly  remote  the  one  lo  the  other,  ther 
form  a  grsnd  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  any  sclentiflck 
work  whicti  is  digested  into  a  system;  when  all  the 
locidenial  cireumstances  which  respect  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  properly  weighed,  th^ 
will  enable  one  to  form  a  Just  judgement 

Respect  is  said  of  objects  in  general;  refford  mostly 
of  thai  which  enters  Inio  the  feelings :  laws  respeei 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community ;  '  Beligion  Is  a 
plesaure  to  the  mind,  as  rtspeeu  practice.' — South. 
The  due  admhiistraiion  of  the  laws  reg^arda  the  hap- 
plnesi  of  the  Individual ;  *  What  I  have  said  regards 
onlv  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.*— Aomsoii. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Revsrt  is  the  Latin,  and  rehtrn  the  English  word ; 
file  former  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases :  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  moral  application ;  a  speaker  rsoerts  to  whnt  has 
abeady  passed  on  a  preceding  day*  •  he  return*  alter  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his  olscourse:  we  may 
always  revert  to  something  difibrent,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  dlscmsiog ;  we 
always  retmm  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  torn  to 
•omething  by  reverting  to  It ;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  retiming  to  it ; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 

WW  back  revert  on  the  iDventor^s  head. 

flOIRLBT. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and  Ailoess 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  lierself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.— Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Gtmue,  probably  ftom  the  Teatonick  glaentien  to 
dline,  sIgnWes  to  make  a  thing  appear  like  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  oblique  direction :  aUmde  has  the  same 
feneral  meaning  as  In  the  preceding  article  (v.  7b 
mliude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  In  the  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  discourse:  but  gtanee  expresses  a  curMiy  and 
latent  action;  attudsy  simply  an  Indirect  but  undis- 
gnised  action:  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
gimmdng  at  the  fblHes  and  infirmities  of  fndividaals ; 
■Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  oomick  genius  can  censure 
him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  immoiiality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  deatb).  This  pas- 
aafte,  I  think,  evidently  gianete  upon  Arislophancs, 
who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  dia- 
eonrses  of  that  divine  phikisopher.*— Adoisoii.  The 
■criptares  are  fUil  of  aUusisne  to  the  manaeis  and 
cuHoms  of  the  Easterns;  *The  author,  in  the  whole 
eourse  of  his  poem,  has  infinite  aUuswns  to  places  of 
Bcripture-'—AoMsOH.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an 
epitome  of  universal  liistory  must  take  but  a  hasly 
gUmce  at  the  most  Important  events. 

GLlliPSE,  GLANCE. 

The  gUmpse  Is  the  action  of  the  ol>|ect  appearing  to 
the  eye;  tiMgUtnee  is  Iha  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object:  one  catches  a  gUmpee  of  an  object :  one 
easts  a  gUmee  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
and  *  we  get  a  gUmpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpee  is  the  hastv,  Iroperfbct,  and  sudden  view 
which  we  get  of  an  oDfect :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
fmperfeet  view  which  we  take  eif  an  object :  the  former 
nay  depend  upon  a  varietv  of  circumstances;  the 
latier  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent    We  can 

"  m  do  more  than  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  In  a  ear^ 
I  tha>  is  going  with  rapidity;  '  Of  the  state  with 


IB  get  a  glimpee  of  objects  In  a  ear^ 

riage  tha>  is  going  with  rapidity;  '  Of  the  state  with 

whKb  practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a 

'  '       •  regulate  the  rest  by 

.   When  w«  do  not 


gUmpse^  we  discern  a  point, 
yassfca  and  by  fbBes.'-JoHj 


wish  to  be  observed  to  took,  we  take  but  a  planes  qC 

anoint; 

Here  pession  first  I  Alt, 
Commotion  straose!  In  all  enjoyments  elsa 
Superiour  unmov  d;  here  only  weak 
Agaiust  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow*rfbl  Wanes. 

MlLTOIt 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 
Instmuats  (v.  7b  kint)  and  ingratiiUey  fhom  grataa. 
grateful  or  occepUble,  are  employed  to  express  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  fbvour ;  but  they  diUbr  in  the  circuoi 
stances  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  adopia 
every  an  to  steal  Into  the  good  will  of  another ;  Mk 
be  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartlAcial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good  wilt.  A  perscHi  of  insinuating  niannei* 
wins  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingra- 
tiating manners  procures  good  will  by  a  permaneol 
intercourse.  Instnuate  and  ingratiaU  dlmr  to  tlw 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action :  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former  Is  uife* 
lawful,  and  the  latter  allowabia  In  proportion  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  another's  favour  is  base,  so  hi 
it  necessary  to  have  recourae  to  insinmatien;  *At  the ' 
isle  of  Rhe  he  insinuated  himself  hito  the  very  gootf 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.*— CtAaKRooM. 
While  the  object  to  be  atuined  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose ;  *  Uf 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  estAlished.'— Johrsoii.  Low 
persons  insinuaU  themselves  into  the  Ibvour  of  their 
superiours,  in  order  to  obtain  an  Influence  over  them : 
It  is  commendable  in  a  young  pereon  to  wish  to  ingr^ 
tiate  himBetf  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  hia  esteMi 


and  respect 

JnsinuiOs  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  ftm 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  ft 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  itself  into  eveiy 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ;  '  The  same 
character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every 
court  of  Europe.'— BtTKKB.  There  are  fkw  persona 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiaU  one's  self  into  their 
fkvour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  Imth  imply  perMmal  remarks,  or  such  remaite 
as  are  directed  towards  an  individual ;  Imt  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deab  in  half  words ;  the  r^Ueham 
is  commonly  opsn.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  In- 
divMual  with  no  good  intent:  but  the  ineinualiom  ie 
general, and  maybe  employed  to  convey  any  uaA^ 
vottxable  seniimeut ;  the  r^fUetion  la  particuhu*,  aa4 
commonly  passes  between  iniiaiaiea,  and  peiaeoe  to 
close  connexion. 

The  iiiuriiiiMtMa  respects  die  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  *TIm 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  al 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  bad  any  Idea  of  our  bajh 
barous  tragi-comedy.'— Twuiso.  The  r^/ketion  re- 
spects the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another;  *The  lU-natured  man  givee 
utterance  to  r^ctione  which  a  good-natured  mae 
stifles.'— Addison.  Envious  people  throw  out  insk- 
nuations  to  tlie  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merlM 
they  dare  not  openly  question;  when  mends  quarrai^ 
they  deal  largely  in  riJUetions  on  the  past 

PERTINENT,  RELBVANT. 

Pertlnsnty  fhim  the  Latin  pertineo  to  penabi  or  an- 

Clin,  signifies  belonging  or  relating  to  any  sut^ject  m 
I ;  relspsmtr  A-ona  the  Lailo  relevs  lo  relieve  or  ae- 
sist,  signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of  a  suldesL 
Remarks  are  pertinent  when  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinsitt 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  bv 
and-by  find  it  j»«HmmU.'— BACoa.  Matter  In  a  dis 
course,  and  arguments  are  relevanty  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  art 
irreUeant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  this  end; 
*  Having  showed  you  that  we  diflbr  about  the  meania| 
of  Scr^re,  and  aie  like  lo  do  ao,  certainty  then 
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««gllt  to  be  a  rale  or  a  Jodge  between  i»,to  decermtne 
our  diflbrenoee,  or  at  least  to  make  our  probatlone 
and  aigumente  rdnamt.^—K.  CBAaLai  iLeUer  to  Jl. 
Mndm-ton).  What  is  rOevont  ia  therefore,  properly 
■peaking,  that  which  U^eittiMiii,  ao  as  to  aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

ZrfiftMT,  In  Latin  labor,  eomea,  in  all  probability, 
ftmn  lako  to  thUer  or  fldnt,  beeauae  lokowr  cauaea  falnt- 
■eaa ;  to  Uko  poino  la  lo  expoae  oneaelf  lo  the  paino  ; 
andtoCoAetbetraii^ItfiatolmpoaethetrmiAJa;  ondea- 
mwry  V.  To  atdoacour. 

The  flrat  three  tenQs  auppoae  the  neceaalty  for  a 
palnAil  exertion :  but  to  labour  («.  Work)  exprenea 
■tore  than  to  toko  paino^  and  thto  more  than  to  (oJka 
ironbU;  to  uoo  endeaoour  ezcludea  eveiy  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulUea  must  be  conquered ; 
great  perfection  or  correctneaa  requirea  paint :  a  con- 
cern to  pleaae  will  give  trouble;  but  we  u*e  endea- 
vours wherever  any  object  la  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
doty  to  be  performed.  To  labour  ia  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action ;  to  take  paine  ia  principally  an 
eobrt  of  the  mind  or  the  attention ;  to  take  trouble  ia 
aa  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  faithful  minia- 
tcr  of  the  Goapel  labouro  to  InaUl  Chrlatian  principiea 
into  the  minda  of  hia  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
hreachea  which  the  angry  paaaiona  make  between 
than :  when  a  child  la  properly  aenaible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  take  the  utmoet  paine  to  pro- 
m  by  Uie  instrucdon  of  the  maater :  he  who  ia  too  in- 
ioloit  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes  known 
to  thoae  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
oCbeia  to  trouble  themaelvea  with  inaulring  into  their 
■tteaaitiea :  a  good  name  la  of  auch  value  to  every 
■laa  that  he  ought  to  m«  hia  beat  endeaooure  to  pre- 
•erve  it  onblemlahed ;  '  They  (the  Jewa)  were  f^n  to 
take  paine  to  rid  themaelvea  of  their  happineaa ;  and 
K  coat  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miaerable/ 
—BocTH.  *A  good  conaclence  hath  alwaya  enough  to 
Kward  llaelf,  though  the  aucoeaa  fall  not  out  according 
10  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.^^Bowmh. 

WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 
Work,  in  Saxon  weore^  Greek  fy/ov,  eomea  doubUeas 
frwn  the  Hebrew  J«>K  to  weave ;  labour,  In  Latin 
M*ar,  algniflea  the  aame  aa  In  the  preceding  article  (v. 
Tf  labour) ;  toil  ia  probably  connected  with  to  UU  ; 
Jrjujj'.ry  ia  connected  with  4rag,  algnifyiog  painful 


IForfr  lathe  general  term,  aa  including  that  which 
•aUa  for  the  exertion  of  our  atrength :  labour  dlffeia 
flom  It  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required :  it  ia  haitl 

aieitlon:  drudgorf  impUea  a  mean  and  degrading 


With  labour' drudgee  out  the  palnAil  day.— Rowv. 
Bmy  member  of  aoclety  muat  work  for  his  support, 
^J^Ja  ^  *?  Independent  clrcumstancea :  the  poor 
aw  obliged  to  «fl*a«r  for  their  daily  aubaiatence;  ^me 
are  compelled  to  Im/  IncesaanUy  for  the  pittance  which 
iP,^^  t^'^fnf  f«««  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
Oelowcat  In  aoclety.  A  man  wiahea  to  complete  hia 
lawrft;  lie  ia  dealrpua  of  reaUng  from  hia  labour:  he 
Jekafor  a  reaplte  ftom  hia  toU;  he  aubmita  to 

taacAs,  and  Italian  taeea,  ia  a  teork  imposed  by  othen ; 
Rellevea  me  ftom  my  taek  of  aervlle  toil, 
Dally  In  the  common  priaon  elae  eqJoineJ  me. 

MlLTOH. 

Jta  to  Improper  application  It  may  be  taken  hi  a  good 
Hnae  for  a  wart  which  one  haa  Imposed  on  oneaeff  ; 

No  happier  taek  theae  fkded  eyea  puraue, 

To  read  and  weep  la  aU  they  now  can  do.— Pon. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

WVrk  which  ia  derived  ftoro  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 

receding  artkle,  denotes  either  the  act  ofworknJ 

«.SL"^"  ^  ^^  •«=  »»  both  caaea  It  ia  a  dropTe 

tsertion  of  power;  as  when  ^peaking  of  the  taerifea  of 


creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  dtffl;  as  llie  war* 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 

Of  all  God*a  worke  I  creature,  in  whom  excela 

Whatever  can  to  alght  or  thought  be  form'd, 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  aweet, 

How  art  thou  ioel !— Milton. 

Nor  waa  the  work  fanpair'd  by  atorma  alone, 

But  felt  the  approachea  of  too  warm  a  aun Pora 

Operation  {v.  Action)  denoiea  the  act  of  operating 
and  la  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  method 
and  akill ;  aa  In  the  caae  of  the  aurgeon,  who  perfomia 
an  eperatton;  or  a  natural  proceaa,  aa  the  oporatione 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation  ;  *  Spectt* 
lative  paiuUng,  without  the  aailatance  of  manual  opo- 
ratton,  can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  alothfulty 
lane uiahea ;  for  it  waa  not  with  hia  tongue  that  Apelfes 
performed  hia  noble  work*  — DaYDsx.  » There  are  in 
mm  oneratione  natural,  rational,  aupeniataral,  aome 
pomick,  aome  finally  eccleaiaatick-'—Hooaaa. 

Between  the  verba  to  work  and  operate  there  bevea 
a  nicer  distlncUon,  both  being  uaed  in  the  aenae  of  a 
proceaa,  phyaicai,  moral,  or  intellectual :  but  work 
alwaya  conveya  the  idea  of  the  exerUon  of  power,  and 
op«ra<«  that  of  a  gradual  couiae  of  action :  ao  water 
"T^*.**  ^"y  "•"*«'  ground;  thinga  operaU  on  tha 
mind  by  varioua  waya ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  aome  enemy  to  life, 
Bolls  In  my  bowels,  and  worke  out  my  souL 

DaTSBH 

Sometimes  a  paaaion  aeema  to  operate. 
Almost  hi  coutradiciion  to  itsel£— SaiauT. 

SERVANT,  DOMESTICK,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  eervaaU  Is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser 
vice  performed ;  » A  eervant  dwells  remote  ftom  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purpoaes.*— South.  In  the 
term  domeetick,  from  domue  a  bouae,  ia  included  the 
idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family;  '  Monte- 
zuma was  attended  by  hia  own  domeeticke,  and  aer ved 
with  bb  uaual  atate.'— RoaaaTaoN.  In  the  word  me. 
11*02,  from  manue  the  hand,  ia  included  the  idea  of 
labour ;  •  Some  were  hia  (King  Charlea')  own  meuiai 
aervanta,  and  ate  bread  at  hia  table  before  Uiey  liAed 
up  their  heel  against  him.'— South.  The  term  drudge 
Includes  drudgery  ;  ♦  He  who  will  be  vaaUy  rich  muat 
reaolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  hia  daya.'— Sooth.  We 
hire  a  eervant  at  a  certein  rate,  and  for  a  parUcular 
aerylce;  we  are  attached  to  our  domeetieke  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attenUon  to  our  wiahea;  we 
employ  aa  a  menial  one  who  fai  unfit  for  A  higher  em- 
plovment ;  and  a  dmdge  ia  any  labour,  however  hani 
and  diaagreeable. 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE, 
fiffvitiujc  expreaaea  less  than  elaoerf,  and  thia  le« 
than  bondage. 
ServUude,  ftom  eervio,  eonveya  aimply  the  idea  of 

ESTn 'SiISK'irr**^'  7^^^  ■pecifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  la  performed.  Among  the  Roniant 
eeroue  alanlfled  a  alave,  bocauae  all  who  aerved  were 
literal  y  daves,  the  power  over  the  peraon  being  ahooat 
unlimited.  Tlie  mild  Influence  of  ChriaUanlty  haa 
corrected  men*a  nodona  with  regard  to  their  richta,  aa 
well  aa  their  dutiea,  and  eatabliahed  wretti.^  on  the 
juat  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  iofrao* 

f  S!J*"  •??!  ?*!?  P^«»°"«  of  ■"  '»"n«n  fifte,  personal 
liberty ;  '  It  ia  fit  and  neceaaary  that  aome  pmns  hi 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  eervUude,* 
—South.  5ia»«r|r,  which  marks  a  condition  inoom- 
paUble  with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment, is  a  term  odious  to  the  ChrisUan  ear;  It  had  lis 
origin  in  the  grossest  atete  of  aoclety :  tbe  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  Wave,  or  Selavoniane  a 
fierce  and  Intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  stand 
agalnat  the  Germane,  ana,  being  at  last  defeated,  were 
made  slaw.  Slavery,  therefore,  Includea  not  only 
•erritiide  but  alao  the  odioua  ciroumstance  of  the 
entire  subiecUon  of  one  individual  to  another ;  a  con. 
dlUon  which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  betonglna 
?  *M*t  ■?r"^""*'  ■  ""«"•*  creatureTand  which 
forcibly  bends  the  wUI  and  aflections  of  the  one  lo  the 
Humour  of  tbe  other,  and  oonverti  a  thinking  being 
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Into  ft  mere  ieimlcn  tool  In  the  bands  of  f ts  owner. 
Slaetrf  unfonunaiely  reinaina,  Uiough  barbarism  baa 
ceoaed.  Cbrislianity  baa  taugbt  men  tbeir  true  end 
and  destination ;  but  ii  bas  not  yet  bt«u  able  to  ex- 
dngulfib  tfaat  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  wtaicb  is  an 
Innate  propensity  fai  the  buman  breast  Tbere  are 
tboee  win  talte  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling 
to  the  practice  of  malting  tlieir  fellow-creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  tliat  they  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
but  they  forget  that  be  who  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  tliat  glaverf  is  the  extinction  of  our  nobler 

Krt ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  «bat  part  in  us  which  we 
ve  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  '  So  diflbrent  are  the 
feniuses  which  are  formed  mider  Turkish  slavery  and 
Grecian  liberty.'^AomsoM. 

Bemdagt^  from  to  lnn±  denotes  the  state  of  being 
hvmnd^  that  is,  Mlaoery  in  Its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
which,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  is  added  cruel 
treatment;  the  term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  perw>ns  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  In  a 
Iteurative  seime,  we  speaJt  of  being  a  slaw  to  our  pas- 
dona,  and  under  the  komdags  of  sm,  in  which  cases  the 
terma  preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction ; 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  os  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondags  freely.— Sbaxspbark. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
BsrviU  and  slavish^  which  are  employed  only  in  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  tlio  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
be  who  is  sUnish  is  bound  and  ftttered  In  every  poasi- 
bte  form ; 

7*hat  seniU  path  thou  nobly  doat  decline, 
Of  tjacing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  Che  laboured  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  elfect  of  poetry  but  pains.— Dkhham. 


FRODrcmON,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thhig  as  resnltlng  from  any 
■pacified  operation,  we  term  it  a  produUion;  as  the 
jrtnoduetion  of  an  autlior,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
dmttd  by  the  effort  of  his  mind :  Homer*s  Iliad  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  vroduetians  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  ptrfarmed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  ptrform- 
ance^  as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominated  the 
perfarmanee  of  a  particular  artisl.  The  term  produc- 
tion, cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  it  Is  ^oduced^  or  the  means 
by  which  it  Is  predncedy—M  the  production  of  art,  the 
production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the  prodmction  of 
tbemlnd,^.; 

Nature,  In  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height 

SOMBRVILM. 

A  perfemumes  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  performed; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person**  performance; 
•  Tiie  performances  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those  whom 
be  had,  perhaps,  selecred  as  most  likely  to  publish 
tliem.'— JoHNsoH.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thine  that  rpsults  fVoni  work  or  labour,  it  is  termed  a 
mork :  In  tliis  manner  we  eitlier  speak  of  the  vork  of 
one*s  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imaginatkm,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  of  magnitude ; '  Yet  there  are  some  works 
which  tlie  author  ninst  consign  unpubliiihcd  to  poste- 
rity.*—JonitsoN.  The  production  results  from  a  ccrni- 
pifcated  operation ;  the  performance  consists  of  simple 
action ;  tlie  work  springs  from  active  exertion :  Sliak- 

rire*s  plays  are  tenned  productions^  as  they  respect 
source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius; 
tliey  might  be  called  his  performances^  as  far  as 
lespected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some  task 
or  specifick  undertaking;  they  would  be  called  his 
work*,  as  fbr  as  respected  the  labour  which  he  bestow- ' 
0d  upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  is  properly 
unroduetion,  when  it  te  orifflnal  matter;  the sketcliing 
•r  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  Is  a  performance  ; 
tbe  compUaUoD  of  a  history  k  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTATION. 

All  these'  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charae- 
teriie  compositions  varying  in  their  form  and  conti'Ota 
fssoy,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (o.  Jittempt) 
is  here  used  to  designate  In  a  specifick  manner  an  au« 
thor's  attempt  to  illustrate  any  point  It  is  most  com- 
monly applied  to  small  detaclied  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  aiTord  room  for  amplification  into  details ; 
alUiou|rti  by  Locke  In  his  "  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing," Beatiie  In  his  «  Essan  on  TruUi,"  and  other 
authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine :  *  it  is  my 
frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  in  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  worlcs  meet  with  in  tlie 
world;  It  being  a  privilege  asberted  by  Monsieur  Mon- 
taiffne  and  others,  of  vain-glorious  memory,  that  we 
writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves.*— St»«ls. 

A  treatise  is  more  systematick  tlian  an  essay ;  it 
treats  on  the  subject  in  a  metliodical  form,  and  conveys 
the  Idea  of  something  laboured,  scientifick,  and  iu- 
stroctive;  'The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careleas 
and  inconsiderate.*— Addison.  A  tract  is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatise^  drawn  up  up<Ni  particular  occa- 
sions, and  publislied  in  a  separate  form.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  traetus^  participle  oftrako 
to  draw,  manage,  or  handle ;  '  I  dssire  my  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  dis- 
tinct tract  by  Itself.'- Addison.  Dissertation^  from 
dissero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ances of  an  arsiiineniative  nature ;  *  A  modem  philo- 
sopher, quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  die-  - 
eertation  on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  anima 
brutorum,  God  himself  ts  the  soul  of  brutes.'- Addi- 
son. 

Essays  are  ehher  moral,  political,  philoeophlcal,  or 
literary :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  Uie  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  former  description  are  the  prize  essays 
In  schools;  and  of  tlie  lattf>r  are  the  essays  innumer- 
able which  have  been  published  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Treatises 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  trea- 
tise an  education;  De  lM\me*B  treatise  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  England ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  tlie  police. 
Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  |x>ints  of 
literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation  upon  the  epi«tle» 
of  Phalaris,  De  Pan  w's  dissertations  on  tlie  Etypiiana 
and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  which  sel- 
dom survive  tlie  occasion  which  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pamphlets  which  daily 
Issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  meastires  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  particular 
party. 

The  essof  Is  the*  most  popular  mode  of  writing :  h 
suits  the  fi*riter  who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pnrsue  bis  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  anmsed  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay. 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach ;  tbe 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  It  receives  ila 
interest  from  theoccurreoce  of  ibo  motive ;  the  diseef 
tation  Interests  the  disputant 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Tbe  term  production  expreeses  either  tie  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced ;  product  and  produce 
express  only  the  thing  produced:  the producUon  of  a 
tree  fVom  a  seed,  Is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
produce  of  a  thing  la  said  to  be  considerable  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  production  \b 
applied  to  every  individual  tiling  that  is  produced  by 
another:  in  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  production ;  produce 
and  nroduct  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose :  tlio  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particular 
object ;  tbe  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  senise  • 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  grain  drawn  from  n  fi€>ld  ii 
termed  the  f  reduce  of  the  field ;  but  com,  hay^  vegtf 
tables  and  frulta  in  general,  are  termed  products  of 
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tbe earth:  tiMMtiiraliil  exuirinMall  the prodmeti^n* 
of  nature;  •  Nauira  ako,  aa  If  deilroua  that  m  brifbt 
a^Mfaetim  of  har  •kill  ihould  be  tet  In  the  fairwt 
light,  had  beeiowad  on  king  Alflred  every  bodU^  ac- 


-HUM. 


hiubaudman  kwu  to 
the  'pro4Uc90(  hit  landa;  *  A  itorm  of  hail,  I  aai  In- 
fbnned,  has  deetfojred  all  thufrodmee  of  n*y  eMaie  in 
Tuacany.'— MauiouTa  {LtiUrt  of  Cieoro),  The  to- 
fof rapher  and  tiaveller  Inquire  about  the  frodmcU  of 
dURirent  oountriee;  *  Our  British  ^Mte«U  are  of  such 
kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  tnde 
to  our  advanlsfB.*-— AsDiaoM. 

There  Is  the  nmie  dtetlnctlon  between  these  tema 
io  their  improper,  as  In  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
frmluetion  is  whatever  results  IVoni  an  eflbrt,  physical 
or  menial,  as  a  production  of  genius,  mproductMon  of 
art,  and  the  like ;  '  What  would  become  of  the  lero- 
fulous  consumptive  produeHont^  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  feamlng.'— Swipt.  The  produeo  is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  fhMU  phynlcal  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  tlie  husbandmaa  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  Us  land  Is  termed  ihesrodnc*  of  his 
labour ;  whatever  nsulls  from  any  pubiick  subscrip- 
tk>n  or  collection  is,  In  like  manner,  the  prodmu: 
*  This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  prodmco  of  IL'— Addison.  The/r«- 
diui  is  seldom  employed  except  in  rtgard  to  the  meiiisl 
operation  of  figures,  aa  the  prodmu  from  multiplica- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  precisely  In  the  sense  ot  pro- 
dmUion ;  *  I  cannot  help  thhiking  the  Arabian  tales 
the  prodmU  of  sooie  woman's  iangination.'— Attkb- 
•oaT. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

Ssar,  in  Baxon  bmren,  old  German  btroM,  Latin 
parts,  and  Hebrew  lOS  to  create  ;  vmU,  v.  TV  afsrd. 
B*»r  conveys  the  Idea  of  creating  wliiiln  itself; 
yioU  that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals  bomr  their 
young;  Inanimaie  objects  yt«M  their  produce.  Aa 
apple-tree  boars  apples ;  the  eartli  yic/ds  fruits. 

£eor  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
flHth  something  cf  Its  own  kind ;  field  Is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  fortli :  shrubs  boor  leaves, 
flowers,  or  bardes,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties; 
No  keel  shall  cot  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  bear. — ^Drtdbk. 
Flowen  vmM  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
Ihvoured  by  circumstances ; 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  flelda, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  ytWds, 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  flume.— Davmiu 


TO  BEAR,  CAEET,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Beart  (Vom  the  sense  of  generating  (a.  TV  boar, 
fiold),  has  derived  that  of  retslnlng ;  earrf,  in  French 
ckarioTt  probably  from  the  Latin  carra*,  Greek  mmipm 
orrpffxw  to  run,  or  k<^,  in  Hebrew  inS  to  meet,  sig- 
nifies to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ;  oon- 
vsy,  in  Latin  estteeAo,  Is  compounded  of  eon  and  veko 
to  carry  with  one;  Crsas^«r(,  In  French  tranaporter, 
Latin  transporto^  composnded  of  traits  over  and 
porta  to  carry,  signifies  to  cariy  to  a  distance. 

To  beor  Is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
•Unce  upon  onti's  self;  to  earrg  is  to  remove  that 
weight  frofta  the  spec  where  it  was :  we  always  bear  in 
earrffingy  but  we  do  not  always  earrf  when  we  boar. 
Botti  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  aa  persons: 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  bears  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  earrioo  it. 
That  wlilch  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  oarrp:  In  extremely  hot  weather  It  Is  lome- 
ttmes  irksome  to  bear  the  weight  even  of  one's  ck>lli- 
big ;  Virgil  praises  the  pious  JBneas  for  having  carried 
his  Aither  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save  Mm  from 
the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  fit  to  boar  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prefer 
to  be  earned  rather  than  to  oarrg  any  thing. 

Since  boar  is  eooflned  to  personal  service  it  may  be 
used  la  the  sense  of  earrp^  when  the  latter  impHes  the 
ramoval  of  any  thhig  by  aaan  af  any  othar  body. 


The  boaror  of  any  Icttar  or  paraei  li  be  who  sawte 
itinhlihand; 

In  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  ^ear.—DaTi»nr. 
TIm  eorrier  of  parcels  is  he  who  employs  a  eaaaqr 
aaer ;  *  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  In  tha 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  inno' 
merable  shoals  of  little  animals,  earriea  about  him  a 
whole  woiid  of  inhabitants.'— A  DDisoK.  Hence  tha 
word  boar  is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  far 
eorrf,  as  Vbgil  praises  iSneas  for  beanmg  his  father 
on  his  shouldera 

Comvog  and  tramaport  are  species  of  carryny. 
Garrf  in  its  particular  ^pnse  is  employed  either  for 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  lielp  of 
other  means ;  convey  and  transport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per> 
soiial  intervention  or  exertion :  a  poller  earriea  goodi 
on  his  knot ;  goods  are  oomaoped  in  a  wagon  or  a  cart; 
they  are  tranoportod  In  a  vessel. 

Conorf  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  removiaa ; 
transport  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  the  place  and  tha 
distance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  eonvepod  into  their 
warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported  from 
distant  countries.  Pedostrians  take  no  more  with 
them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  earrp :  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  ubstaclea  to  tiia 
indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed ;  for 
many  an  incmrsfon  Into  a  peaceful  country  is  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  eomvef  provisions  suflkient 
for  such  numbers ;  and  when  moumains  or  deseru  are 
to  be  iraverred,  another  great  difllculty  presenu  itsetf 
in  the  transportation  of  artillery ; 

Love  eaniKic,  like  the  wind,  itself  eomvep 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

HOWAJUI. 

It  Is  ciHtomary  at  ftinenUs  tbt  some  to  bear  Die  pall 
and  oihera  to  earrp  wands  or  staves;  tliejbody  kself 
Is  eonvefod  in  a  hearre,  unless  it  has  to  crosi  tha 
ocean.  In  which  ease  It  Is  transported  In  a  vesnl ; 
'  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  transvortinff  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 

Ert  of  the  eaitli  to  supply  the  wants  of  anothar.'- 
IBBRTSON. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  bi  German,  4ec.  bringon^  in  supposed  t» 
be  contracted  from  boringon,  and  ringon  or  rogon  to 
move;  foteh  Is  not  improbablv  connected  with  tha 
verb  search,  slgniiying  to  send  for  or  go  after ;  tarrp 
V.  To  boar<t  earrp. 

To  bring  la  simply  to  lake  with  one's  self  from  tha 
place  where  one  Is ;  to  feUk  Is  to  go  firat  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away ;  to  feteh  therefore  ia 
a  species  of  bringing;  whatever  Is  near  at  band  Is 
brought ;  whatever  to  at  a  dlstanch  must  be  foukod. 
The  porter  at  an  Inn  brings  a  parcel,  tlie  scrvaot 
feUkos  IL 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  tha  place  la 
which  tne  agifnl  or  speaker  resides ;  *  What  appeared 
to  me  wonderful  was  that  none  of  the  nuts  can>e  home 
without  bringing  something.'— .Addison.  Fetek  de- 
notes a  motion  both  to  and  from  ;  '  I  have  said  before 
that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  usrticniarly  consider, 
feteksd  their  com  out  of  a  garret.'— A  dmsor.  Carrp 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  tile  place  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  place :  '  How  great  li  the  hardship 
of  a  poor  am,  when  she  earriea  a  grain  of  corn  to  tha 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  wTtti  her  head  down- 
ward*/—Addibom.  A  servant  brings  the  parcel  home 
which  his  master  has  sent  him  to  fiuh ;  be  earriea  a 

iroel  ftom  home.  A  earrier  carries  parcels  to  and 
a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  Is  an  actfon  performed  at  the  option  of  tha 
agent ;  fetek  and  carrp  are  mostly  done  at  the  com 
mand  of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  *  He  wh» 
will  fetek  wHI  earrp*  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  heaia  fraM 
two  persons  In  order  to  please  both  parties. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

^gord  Is  probably  changed  fVom  offorrod,  and  eooMt 
ftom  the  T<aiin  of  era,  compounded  of  ^  or  ad  na4 
foroy  signifying  to  aring  to  a  person  ;  piUd,  in  Saxoa 
gMuoi  German  fsftm  to  pay,  '      '"" 


parcel 
from  a 
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vslue,  to  probably  eonnccted  with  the  Hebrew  *1 7^ 
t»  breed,  or  bring  forth ;  frodmeej  In  Latin  produce, 
cooifioaoded  of  pro  forth  and  thico  to  bring,  aignlfies  to 
bring  ^yl  or  into  exiatcuoe. 

llVith  afford  is  aoBociated  the  idea  of  commuDicating 
a  part  or  property  of  fome  substance,  to  a  person : 
neat  afford*  uourislinient  to  thOM  who  maice  use  of 
U ;  the  sun  e^ffords  Hghl  and  heat  to  ail  living  crea- 
tures ;  *  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinanr  accepta- 
tkNi,  without  respect  of  the  demands  of  bis  nuniJy,  wtB 
■ooD  find  upon  the  foot  of  bis  account  that  he  has 
aaerlficed  to  fools,  knaves,  ilattereis,  or  the  deservedly 
aoliappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  ufording  any  flilure 
aastoiance  where  it  oiigin  to  be.'— SracLt. 

Tieldimg  k  the  natural  operation  of  anjr  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts  or  jiroperties  inherent  la 
it ;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  Which  an  object  makes 
o€  Itself;  trees  yieU  fruit :  the  seed  jfieUU  grain ; 
■ome  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yidd  much  in  particular  soito; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yicM, 

And  the  same  hand  that  aowed  shall  reap  the  neld. 

Pops. 

Produoe  conveys  the  Idea  of  one  ihlnc  causing  an. 
•Cher  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it :  It  Is  aspecles  of 
uealion,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
pTodneeo  a  variety  of  ftuila ;  confined  air  will  produce 
ma  explosion ; 

Their  sbarpen*d  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 

And  the  dry  poles  produee  a  living  race.— Daronr. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distln- 
foished :  nothinc  igvrdo  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
•s  the  follies  of  ftshloa ;  *  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordetk  con- 
finual  comfort  and  security/— Brown.  Nothing  vidda 
wo  much  satisfbctlon  as  relii;ion.  *  The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  tlie  truth,  aoeonting  to  the 
roost  infbllible  certaioty  which  the  nature  of  things  can 
fi'eU/ — HooKBR.  Nothing  prodiueo  so  much  miachlef 
•s  the  vice  of  dnnkenness ; 

Thou  all  thte  good  of  evil  sbalt  produce.— Miltor. 
The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotkon  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
ditea  and  atrocious  characteia  as  the  French  revoiu- 

llOtt. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  ufford  true  con- 
■elation  and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
deois,  paniculariy  those  which  have  passed  in  our  in- 
Araey,  prodmeoo  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 


BUSINESfl,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 

ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 
Bnnueao  shrnifies  what  makes  butf  (v.  Acthe^ 
kmn);  oeeupmtion,  fntm  oeeupify.in  French  ooeuper^ 
Lann  oeeupo^  that  b,  9^  and  eapio^  signifies  that  which 
■ervcs  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things ;  empUnimeut,  from  employ^ 
In  French  tmploi^  Latin  tinv/ic«,  Greek  c^vX^xw,  signi- 
fies that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person ;  engagement 
alsDslffnifit^  what  engages  or  binds  a  permn ;  avocation, 
in  Latin  avocatio,  from  a  and  voco,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calld  off  fVotii  another  thing. 

Buoinate  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
hia  time  and  powers;  oeeupalion  and  eumloyment 
aecavy  only  his  time  and  strength:  tlie  first  n  mostly 
nguiar,  it  is  the  object  of  oar  choice ;  the  second  is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Emvage- 
momt  is  a  partial  emploffvunt,  avocation  a  pHrtTcuIar 
emgagewuml:  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else ;  an  avocation  caUs  off  or  prevents  us 
§tmn  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  bu*inees,  on  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  which  depends  his  success  in  life ;  *The 
■lateriaJa  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
■re  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
ianumcrabie  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  buetnese  to 
another  mystery.'— Addison.  Every  mechanlck  has 
his  dally  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  fkmlly ; 
*How  little  must  the  ordinary  occuoationo  of  men 
leem  to  one  who  is  engaf  ed  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 
the  aMimilatlon  of  himself  to  the  Deity.'— Brrkelbt. 
Xvary  labourer  has  an  employment  which  to  fixed  for 
Mb  i '  Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  tlfee  mind, 


as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  flirnish  them  with  ea^ 
piovment8.*—GvARviAS. 

Sueinese  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  seriona 
object.  Busineee  is  something  more  urgent  and  im 
portant  than  occupation :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  busineee.  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented  to  oe  without 
an  oceuvation. 

Employmtnt,  engagement,  and  avocation  leave  thd 
object  undefined.  An  employment  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  the  thooghcs,  and  a  wastine  of  the  liourt 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its  mnployment^ 
which  may  be  Itsptay  in  distinction  IVom  its  businteti 
*  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readera  (ho 
keeping  a  Journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
aetiing  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  employ 
menu  during  that  spdce  of  time.'— Addison.  An  m- 
gagemtnt  may  have  no  liigtier  object  than  that  of 
pleasure;  the  idlest  people  have  olten  the  most  «m^ 
gttgemfnte;  the  gratification  of  eurioelty,  aiNl  the  leva 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
ongagement* ;  *  Mr.  Baretti  being  a  singto  man,  and 
entirely  clear  (Whu  all  engagementtt  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  hto  indi'pendence.'— JoBKSON.  Auocatianm 
have  seldom  a  direa  trifling  object,  altiwogh  it  may 
aometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
Irrelevant:  numerous  avocatione  are  not  desirable; 
everv  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  busineoa 
of  his  Hfe,  to  which  the  prtncipal  part  of  his  time 
slioold  be  devoted :  emocatione  thernbre  of  a  serioua 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  *  Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
increaae  by  indulgence,  but  roust  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  10  social  duties  and  the  conunon  aeocatiema 
of  lire.'— JoBNsoa. 

A  penon  who  to  bu»y  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely :  a  person  who  to  occupied  has  a 
full  share  of  buoineto  without  any  pressure ;  he  to  op- 
posed to  one  who  to  idle:  a  person  who  to  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up ;  he  to  not  in  a  state 
of  inaethm :  the  person  who  is  engaged  to  not  al 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  hto  time  to  not  Ui 
own ;  lie  to  opposed  to  one  at  letoare. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  call- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  buaineee  (v.  Buei' 
nees)  to  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  empk^ 
the  time  by  way  of  trade;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  eart, 
■Ignliying  that  which  to  practised  in  the  way  of  the 
arte,  are  particular;  all  trade  Is  buatnieae,  but  all  busi- 
neee to  not  trad*. 

Buying  and  sellinf  of  merchandise  to  inseparabta 
fVom  trade ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  buoineea  ; 
when  learaii^  or  particular  skill  to  required,  it  to  a 
proftetiten  ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art.  If  to  an  art ;  evAy  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carrlea  on  a  troda;  *9ome  persons,  indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profeeoion,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  bue^eee,  and  allowed  to  live  unpro* 
ficablv  to  others.* — ^Tillotson.  Brokers,  manufaeta* 
rers,  nankers,  and  others,  carry  on  busineee ;  *■  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  buxinese  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.'— A ddisor.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  fblk>w  a  profession;  *No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ex- 
empt from  labour  or  industry ;  thooe  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  nn- 
npcepsary,  ought  to  find  out  some  catting  or  profeeeion. 
That  they  may  not  lie  as  ^  burthen  upon  the  species.' 
— AnmrtON.  Musicians  and  paiatera  follow  an  art  * 
'  The  patafer-  nndeistanda  his  art.*— Svvirr. 

BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 
Businese  Is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  ofiee. 
in  French  office,  Latin  ofieium,  fit>m  officio,  or  ob  and 
fasio,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any  one 
to  prescribed  1^  another;  duty,  from  the  Latin  d«ftl. 
tent  and  debeo  to  owe,  signifying  what  to  due,  is  pre- 
scribed or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety :  mer 
cantile  concerns  are  th^  business  which  a  van  taksa 
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opon  btmself ,  the  manacemmt  of  pariah  coneenM  b 
an  eJU*  Impoaed  upon  a  penoo  often,  mncb  atainit  hii 
Inciiiiatlon ;  the  maintenance  of  a  famllv  b  a  dutff 
which  a  man's  conacience  enjolm  apoo  him  to  per- 
form. 

Butimui  and  iarty  are  paUlck  or  prirale;  nfiet  It 
moetly  of  a  paUick  nature:  a  miniater  of  atate,  lij 
virtue  of  hia  qfice^  baa  alwaya  pubtiek  humus  to  per- 
(brm; 
But  now  the  feaiher'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  poaacaoion  of  the  aliy. 
Thia  one  glad  «JEe«  more,  and  then  diaaolvea 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedleaa  grown. 

Thoksov. 
But  men  in  general  have  only  private  huhuu  to 
Iranaact;  *  It  la  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Ro- 
mana  thought  the  education  of  tlielr  children  a  butinest 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themaelvea.'— Bud- 
•BLL.  A  mliuater  of  religion  has  publick  iutua  to 
perform  In  his  ministerial  capacitv  •  every  other  man 
baa  personal  or  relative  daUiM,  which  he  la  called  upon 
10  diachaige  according  to  his  sutioii ;  *  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties 
•f  life.*— AoDtsoM. 

AFFAIB,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Affair,  in  French  nf^irSf  Horn  i  and  fairs  Co  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  b  to  be  done  or  m  in  hand ; 
kusinssSf  from  busy  (v.  Jiaive)^  signifies  the  thing  that 
makes  or  Interests  a  person,  or  with  which  he  is  busy 
or  occupied ;  esneem^  in  French  esmesmer,  Latin  een- 
ssrns,  compounded  of  eon  and  eenu  to  look,  signlOet 
the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  uken  part  In. 

An  s^air  li  what  happens;  a  bmsiMess  ia  what  Is 
done ;  a  eomesm  Is  what  Is  felL  An  t^air  to  general ; 
It  respects  on^  many,  or  all ;  every  busissss  and  osii- 
esm  Is  an  sffair,  tho«igh  not  vies  vsrsd.  Business  and 
esneem  are  personal ;  business  is  that  which  engages 
the  attention :  eonesrn  is  that  which  Interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously  or  other- 
wbe.  An  ^fair  Is  InteresUng;  a  busmess  to  serious ; 
a  Miiesni  momentous.  The  usurpation  of  power  to  an 
a/oir  which  Inlereats  a  nation ;  *  I  remember  in  Tully's 
episile,  In  tne  rt«omniendatlon  of  a  man  to  an  affair 
which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money.  It  Is  said, 
you  may  trust  hhn,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.*~9TBBLB. 
The  a4juBtlng  of  a  diflference  to  a  business  moat  suited 
to  the  nrinl^ters  of  religion ;  '  We  may  indeed  say  that 
our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perform 
another  better ;  but  thto,  says  Epictctus,  to  not  our  busi- 
ness.*—Anoiaon.  To  make  our  peace  with  our  Maker 
to  tlie  eeneem  of  every  individual ;  '  The  sense  of  oilier 
men  ought  to  (irevall  over  us  in  things  of  less  consider- 
ation ;  but  not  In  eoiteenu  where  truth  and  honour  are 
engafed.*— Stbblb. 

^ fairs  are  administered;  business  to  transacted; 
eoneems  are  managed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
In  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  to 
lit  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  businsss  which 
perpetually  offers  Itself.  Some  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  aa  to  forget  the  eoneems 
of  the  neit,  whtoh  ought  to  be  neareat  and  deareat  to 


We  may  be  tffeelsi  either  with  liiy  or  aimow:  *  W« 

ee  that  every  dlflferent  apecies  of  aenalbie  creanma 

I  lla  different  nutiona  of  beauty,  and  that  each  at 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCEBN. 

Jfffeei,  in  French  qffee£«r,  Latin  affectum^  participle 
of  «Jki9,  compounded  of  ad  uoAfaeta  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
nifies to  act  upon  ;  esneem,  v.  Affair. 

Thims  affset  us  which  produce  any  change  in  our 
outward  circumstances;  they  eottesm  naif  only  coo- 
aected  with  our  clreumauncea  in  any  ahape. 

Whatever  tffeets  moat  eoneem ;  but  all  thateoMenw 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  com  tffeets  the  interest 
of  the  seller :  and  therefore  it  eoneems  him  to  keep  it 
ip,  without  regard  to  the  publick  good  or  Injurv. 

Things  affect  either  petsons  or  things;  but  they  eon- 
eem persons  only.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  com ;  and 
these  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  leas. 

Affect  and  eonesm.  have  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  bvthem ;  we  are  eonesmsd  when  our  nnder- 1 


them  to  effected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.* 
— Addisoii.  We  are  eaneemed  only  In  a  painfiil  nam- 
ner; 

Without  concem  he  heara,  but  hears  from  fkr,      ^ 
Of  tumulta,  and  deaoenta,  and  dtoiant  war. 

Dbtdbii. 
People  of  tender  aensibiliiy  are  easily  affected:  irrita- 
Mo  people  are  eoneemed  about  trifles.  It  to  oatiual 
for  every  one  to  be  effected  at  the  recital  of  nttofor- 
tunes;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  seifish  a 
character  as  not  to  be  esncsmed  about  any  thing 
which  does  not  immediately  effect  their  persona  oi 
property. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 
The  taferesC,  fltxn  the  Latin  imtsresss  to  be  among, 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  thing,  to  more  compre- 
hensive tlian  concern  (e.  Affair).  We  have  an  intsrast 
In  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or 
our  extemal  circumstances;  we  have  a  esacsm  hi 
that  which  revpecis  our  external  clreuaoataneea.  Tlw 
interest  is  that  which  to  agreeable ;  iteonaiais  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  nin,  or  amuaement;  it  binds  m  to 
an  object,  and  makea  ua  think  of  it:  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  aomething  Involuntary  or  paiaftiL 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  which  we  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to  from  the  fear  of  loaiaf 
or  of  suflS^ring.  It  to  the  interest  of  every  man  to  enf 
tlvate  a  religious  temper;  It  Is  the  concern  of  all  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  temptation ;  *  O  give  us  a  serioos 
comprehension  of  that  one  great  inCsrest  of  otiMia  aa 
well  as  ourselves.*— Hammond. 

And  coidd  the  marble  rocks  but  know, 
They  *d  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  onknowiia 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 
Their  pity  aiidcsncsm  to  siiow.— PoMntar 


OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 
Oj/lce,  In  Latin  iffUium^  from  offido^  or  ^fido,  aigm- 
fioB  either  ttie  duty  performed  or  Uie  iltuatkon  in  which 
the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  idea  of 
duty,  for  tliere  may  be  sinecure  places  which  are  only 
nominal  offices^  and  designate  merely  a  relationaiiip 
with  the  government:  every  oJUs  therefore  of  a  puMick 
nature  ia  in  reality  a  placs^  yet  every  place  to  not  aa 
ojfiee.  The  plaes  of  aeeretary  of  atate  to  likewise  aa 
efficsi  l>ut  ^<Lt  of  ranger  of  a  park  to  a  plaes  only  and 
not  an  offes.  Tlie  qffUe  to  held ;  the  place  to  filled :  the 
office  to  given  or  intrusted  to  a  peraon ;  the  place  to 
granted  or  conferred :  the  qffics  reposes  a  confidence, 
and  Imposes  a  responsibiHty ;  the  placs  gives  credit 
and  influence :  the  ^ffice  tobestowed  on  a  man  from  lito 
qualification;  Ute place  Is  grantfd  to  him  by  favour, or 
aa  a  reward  for  past  services:  the  office  to  aaora  or  km 
lionouraUe; 

You  have  contriv*d  to  take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  efficsy  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.— SHAKsraAKt. 
The  placs  Is  more  or  less  profitable; 
When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  crlet) 
To  Imnours  and  employment  rise, 
I  court  no  fhvonr,  ask  no  place.— -Gat. 
Ia  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  qftcs  and 
placsy  the  lattpr  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  effice  to  always  connected 
with  the  Stale ;  but  the  place  is  a  private  concern ;  the 
office  to  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  may  be  a  ^lacs 
for  menial  labour;  the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of 
war;  the  places  fordnmesiick  service  are  more  nume- 
rous in  a  slate  of  peace  and  prosperity.     The  ^gles  to 
fi'equently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  tlie  piaes 
occupied,  but  simplvto  the  thing  done ;  thto  brings  H 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  term  ekarfe  («.  Cen\. 
An  office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance ; 

'T  is  ail  men*8  iffUe  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  tlie  load  of  sorrow. 

Shakspbabb. 


•uuidinff  and  wiabei  are  engaged. 


I A  tkmrgs  Impoaea  a  responaibill^;  we  have  alwi^ 
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■omelhlnf  to  do  in  ^«,  ahrayi  MMnethiog  to  look  after 
1b  a  ekar^e ;  *  Denhani  was  niado  governour  of  Farn- 


kam  Caitle  for  ihe  king,  but  be  ■oon  rasigned 
cA«r#0aod  retreated  to  Oxford.*— JoHMtON.    The  _ 
k  etUier  publick  or  private,  the  charge  li  always  of  a 


private  and  personal  nature:  a  person  performs  the 
fPes  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  mlnisCer ;  be  undertakes 
the  ckmrge  of  instructing  youth, or  of  beluga  guardian, 
or  of  convejring  a  person's  property  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  ogie»  Is  that  which  is  aalgned  by  an- 
other; /sjMlisn  Is  properly  the  act  of  diichaiviog  or 
rompietinc  an  o^Ub  or  business,  ftom  fungor^  vix. 
JbuM  and  ago  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  condu- 
■ion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  acceptatkxi  to  the  ojice  itself 
or  the  thing  done,  in  which  ease  the  Idea  of  duty  pr^ 
dominates,  as  the  ftmetiimt  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  *The  ministry  Is  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe;  now  none  Is  secluded  from 
tbat  /wKlasn  of  any  depee,  state,  or  catling.*— Wnrr- 
airr.  The  ajie*  in  lis  suict  sense  is  performed  only  by 
conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  according  to 
their  instructions;  the /vactMm,  on  the  other  hand,  b 
■ometimes  an  operation  of  unconscious  ot^eets  accord- 
lag  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  tffiee  of  a  herald  is  to 
proclaim  publick  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
■Unees  fkom  one  publick  body  to  another:  the/Hn«(itfii 
of  the  tongue  b  to  speak ;  that  of  the  ear,  to  hear :  that 
of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  ^fiee  Is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  applicatlcyi  by  the  peisoniflcatlon  of 
nature,  which  asiigns  an  ojfice  to  the  ear.  to  the  tongue, 
to  the  eye,  and  the  like.  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
quently refuse  to  perform  its  ojfies  ;  *The  two  qficca 
of  memory  are  coUectton  and  distribution.*— Johnsom. 
When  the  animal  fwutimu  are  impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  ttie\iut  power  ceases  to  exist; 
Nature  within  me  seems. 
In  all  her  /mmI«mw,  weary  of  herseUlr-HuTOii. 


PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  perftrroing  actions  for  the  atuln- 
nent  of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
In  these  terms.  Proceeding  Is  the  most  general,  as  it 
rimply  expresses  the  general  Idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on ;  the  rest  are  speciAck  torms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proeeoding  Is  said  commonly  of  such  tbinn  as 

*- -\  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business ;  *  What 

M  more  fkir,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wislwd  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
yoar  ingenuous  yrscee^twr*— Burkb.  Process  is 
■aid  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  the  former  b 
eoBsidered  In  amoral  point  of  view;  the  latter  In  a 
■eientifiek  or  technical  point  of  view ;  tt^ie  fVeemajons 
have  bound  themselves  tngctber  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  pro- 
« esss  by  which  paper  b  made  has  undergone  consider- 
■Me  improvements  since  its  first  mvention ; 

Bntumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 

Attends  the  f»!Mproce«s  of  the  war.— Drtdbr. 

TheproceediMg  and  progreso  both  refer  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men ;  but  ibe  proceeding  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something;  the  progress  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end:  the  proceeding 
may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progress  Is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  successloii  of 
Mtton.  to  bring  It  to  a  completion ;  that  is  a  proceeding 
to  which  every  roan  b  tried  in  a  court  of  law;  that  is 


mprogroos 
Hon  toone 


Hon  toone*s  knowledge:  hence  we  do  not  talk  c 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of  Ufe ; 
volloo  bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  In  the  « 


which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  the  add!- 
"of  the 
.    De- 
enlargement  or  heart  In  the  service 
of  God,  which  b  the  greatest  principle  both  of  perse- 
vwaooe  and^rsjrrsssln  virtue.*— Blair. 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 
Procaodimg  slf^ifies  literaUy  the  thing  that  proceeds  ; 
and  tranaaetitm  the  thing  transaeted  :  the  rormer  is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  b  going  forward;  the 
latter  of  something  that  b  already  done:  we  are  wU- 
Dcssea  to  tlie  irhnte  proceeding;  we  Inquire  into  the 
whole  transmetion*  The  proceeding  b  said  of  everv 
— ^  or  diauvtaiioe  which  goes  forwud  thiough 


the  agency  of  men ;  the  tranoaeUen  only  comprehends 
those  maiten  which  have  been  deliberately  transacted 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  in  thb  sense  we  uw»  tlie 
word  proceeding  in  application  to  an  atfray  In  the 
street;  and  the  word  traneacUon  to  some  comnierciiU 
negtAlatton  that  has  been  carried  on  between  certain 
persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  a 
ceoding;  as  when  we  speak    '  ' 


ariu  tne  manner  oi  pro- 
of  the  nroceedings  in  a 
ings  ot  a  council  of  old 


t  of  law;  ^ The  proeeedings  _ 

men  In  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  i<;« 
formal  and  sasacious  than  tiiose  In  a  senate  In  more 
polbhed  republlcks.'— RoBKRTsoN.  The  transaction 
marks  the  business  transacted ;  as  the  transactions  on 
the  Exchange;  'It  was  Bothwdl's  interest  to  cover,  if 
posslUe,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
nesi  and  silence.'— Robkrtsoii.  A  proceeding  may 
be  ehancierized  as  disgraeeftU;  a  tramsaiUion  as  inv* 
quitona. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICK,  DEALING. 

7Vsd0,  in  Italian  cra<(0,  Latin  traeU  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  business;  comnurce^  v,J$Uor- 
course;  tr^McJL  in.  French  trt^fioue^  luillan  (r^j|Ec«, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  /sets,  signifies  to 
naake  over  from  one  to  another;  dealings  tVoin  tlie 
verb  to  deal^  in  German  theiten  to  divide,  signifies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  Mea  in  trade  is  tjiat  of  carrying  on  busi> 
ness  for  purposes  of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trade:  commerce  b  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
trafick  b  a  sort  of  penonal  frnds,  a  sending  fVom 
hand  to  hand ;  deMng  b  a  bargalnini^  or  calculating 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  b  either  on  a  large  at  small 
scale;  eowunerce  b  always  on  a  large  scale:  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always  carry  on  com 
meru  by  wholesale:  trade  b  either  within  or  without 
the  country;  commerce  b  always  between  dlfiferent 
countries:  there  may  be  a  Crad^  between  two  towns; 
but  there  Is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
t>etween  France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  b  of  inferiour  import  when 
compared  with  conunerce.  The  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try,  in  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  b  a  more  noble  expression,  than  tht 
trade  of  the  country,  as  the  nkerchant  ranks  lii^hei 
than  the  tradeemanj  and  a  eowunereial  house,  than  a 
trading  concern ; 

Instnieted  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  esmsisrce, 

Bv  which  remotest  regions  are  ally*d ; 

Whbh  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  snpply*d. 

Drtdbm. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  In  the  sanM 
general  and  enlarged  sense ;  *7Vad«,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additlunal 
empire.*— AnnisoN.  TVade  may  be  altogether  domes- 
tick,  and  between  nelghboorB ;  the  tri^jfiek  b  that  which 
goes  fi^ward  between  persons  at  a  distance :  in  thb 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  tra^k  between  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  between  London  and  the  capiiab  of 
the  difierent  counties ; 

The  line  of  Nlnus  this  poor  comfort  brings. 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  triffick  {or  their  kings. 
Drydbm. 
Trade  may  consist  simpiv  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation ;  dealings  are  carried  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation :  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  In  wool.  In  com,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
boy  up  portfons  of  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  applica 
tlon :  hence  we  speak  of  the  rbk  of  tradSf  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit:  the  commerce  of  the  woild,  a 
legal  or  illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  tra0Uk  of  honoun, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like;  plain  dealing oi 
underhand  dealing, 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION,  CON- 
NEXION, COMMERCE. 

httore^mrse,  in  Latin  jstorairsiis,  signifies  literally  t 
running  between;  eommnnicntion^  the  act  of  conimu- 
nicatif«  or  having  some  things  in  common ;  connexion 
is  tlw  statn  of  Mng  noniiaeied  or  r  '   ' 
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cMUMree,  fVon  «mr  uid  mm  a  meretendlae,  ligniAM 
literally  an  eachaufe  ai  memhaodlM  attd  genaralty  an 
Intercliaoge. 

The  MOcrcavrM  and  t^mmm'tt  MhriM  only  between 
peiioM;  Uie  cwnannncnnfwi  aad  ctmm«xiai%  between 
pefwiD*  and  tbliMEB.  Tbe  taUrmmr—  witb  pcni>ne 
may  be  carried  on  In  varkNU  fomw ;  either  by  an  ialer- 
chuige  of  civilitiei,  which  In  a  fHepdly  imUrtmKt—; 
ma  ezchanfe  of  comniodities,  which  is  a  «Miw«reM/ 
imUrenr—;  or  an  exchange  of  wonie,  which  ia  a 
verbal  and  partial  Mi^rcaatrM;  *Tlie  world  k  maia- 
Ulned  by  tfU«rc«iirf«.*— 6ot)Tn.  Tbe  tummtumUaitimL^ 
In  this  aenw,  If  a  aneciee  of  nitareeiirttf;  namely,  thtt 
which  coneUta  In  the  cawaiiMttcatitfBOf  oae'a  tboagbia 
to  another ;  '  How  happy  la  an  tateliectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  opena  ihto  cMummicaCwn 
between  God  and  hb  own  aouL'-^nniaoN.  ^The 
eonaexion  contlJlB  of  a  permanent  mtaranarm^  ainoe 
one  who  hae  a  regular  ml«re9KrM  for  purpoaei  of 
trade  witb  another  if  faid  to  have  a  cmmetim.  with 
him,  or  to  aland  In  eemuxian  with  him.  Inhere  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  imUre^wrMe  or  etmmmieativn 
where  there  la  no  eommixion^  nothing  to  Mud  or  Unk 
the  partief  lo  each  other;  but  there  cannot  be  a  mh- 
uexion  which  la  not  kept  up  by  continual  tnlarfMiree ; 
*A  very  material  part  of  our  happinem  or  nilfery  arlaef 
ftom  the  MsiMsiMU  we  have  with  thoee  around  ua.*— 
Blaie. 

The  e^mwuree  If  a  fpeciea  of  general  but  cloae  inter- 
«Mr«e;  it  may  confiat  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
regular  Go-operaik>n,  or  in  cohabitation:  in  this aenae 
we  speak  of  the  eammtrce  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  the  eomMer€»  of  man  and  wife,  of  parenia  and 
children,  and  the  Hke ;  '  I  abould  venture  lo  call  polite- 
iie«a  benevolence  in  trlflea,  or  the  preference  of  others 
10  ouiaelvcs,  in  little,  dally,  and  hourly  occurrences  In 
the  eommeree  of  life.'— Chatbam. 

As  it  respects  things,  camrnumieotwn  Is  saM  of  places 
in  the  proper  fense;  cmimz/m  is  used  for  tilings  in  tbe 
proper  or  Improper  sense :  there  is  said  to  be  a  miksiii 
tueatum  between  two  rooms  when  there  to  a  passage 
open  from  one  to  the  otiier ;  one  house  has  a  connexion. 
with  another  when  there  to  a  common  passage  or 
thoroughfare  to  them :  a  commMnicmtion  is  kept  up 
between  two  couniriea  by  means  of  regular  or  irre- 
gular ccmveyances;  a  e«ii«ezte»  subitols  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhablianu  trade  with  each  other,  in. 
ternwriy,  and  tlw  like. 


INTERCHANGB,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROCITT. 

FnUrekange  to  a  fluent  and  mutaal  9xdumg9 
(v.  Change');  nekamf  consiala  of  one  act  only ;  an 
inUrdUMgt  oonstots  of  many  acts :  an  inttrekamge  to 
used  only  in  the  moral  atnm ;  txekmmg*  to  used  moatiy 
in  the  prooer  sense .  an  mterlohaHgM  of  civilllies  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  *  Kindness  to  preserved  by  a  constant 
itUerckang*  of  pleasuree.'— JoHHsoa.  An  4xtkamre 
of  couimodities  Is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  *  The 
wbnie  course  of  nature  is  a  great  «zc4av^'--8ouTH. 

Initrekangt  to  an  act ;  rtcifroeitp  to  an  abstract  pro- 
perty: by  an  tMUrckaug*  of  sentiment,  friendshiiw  are 
enKendered  ;  tbe  reciproeitp  of  good  aervices  to  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  lo  those  who  do  them, 
and  to  thoee  who  receive  them ;  *  The  services  of  the 
poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  ree^re- 
eallf  necessary.*— Blaie. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPEOCAL. 
Jfateal,  In  Latin  smOimm,  from  snito  to  change,  aig- 
nlfies  exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 
aides ;  rteiproe^  in  Latin  reeipr#eii#,  fVom  rse^M  to 
take  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
way  of  return.  JHutiud  supposes  a  saroencas  in  con- 
ditkm  at  the  same  time:  reetfrtoi  supposes  an  alter- 
nation or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is  tna 
and  votuntary;  we  give  in  excliange,  and  thto  action 
)m  mutual;  return  to  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity;  it  to  obligatoiy,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  In  return  It  to  rtdpneaL  Voluntary  dtolatei^ 
•sted  services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mmtMol:  im- 
posed or  merited  aervices,  returned  ftom  one  to  the 
other^  are  rse^pracoi.*  frienda  render  one  aaotlier 
■wfaB(  services ;  the  sorvicea  between  aenrania  aad 

•IfidaBouband:  •«]IaCiuri»nclpiDqM.'* 


maalers  are  ne^traeuL  The  I 
tiieir  fallh  to  each  other  mduaUfi;  they  are  reciipra- 
taUg  bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  Tbe  sentl- 
ment  to  anUaiaJ,  the  tie  to  radprocoL  Mmtmui  apfUm 
mostly  to  matteis  of  will  and  opinloo,  a  mmUtml  aflfae- 
tion,  a  mutual  inelinaikm  to  oMIge,  a  «nit««<  faMercai 
for  each  other's  eorolbrt,  a  mutual  concern  to  avoid 
that  which  will  displease  the  other;  these  are  the  asBil- 
menti  whkb  render  the  marriage  stale  happy;  *TIm 
soul  and  spirit  tliai  animates  and  keeps  up  society  la 
mmiu4l  trust.*— fiouTB.  Reei^roeal  ties,  ree^pfveel 
bonds,  raetfratal  rights,  rtdproeal  duties;  tboe  are 
what  w^ry  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  aa  a  meinber  of 
society,  that  be  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  wliaC 
In  equity  he  to  disposed  to  return ;  *  Life  cannot  aubrin 
in  soctoiy  but  by  rrctproeol  concessions.* — Jomseai. 
Mmiual  applies  to  aotnlng  but  what  to  personal ;  raai' 
praeal  to  applied  to  things  remote  from  tite  Men  ef 
peiaonallty,  aa  reofroeal  verba,  rteifracal  tenns,  rs^ 
^rscai  raiatloua,  and  the  like. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTEB, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Chmtge^  «.  TV  ekange,  alter;  axckamge  to  eon- 
poundea  of  0  or  ex  and  Man^,  signifying  to  ekangu 
in  the  plane  of  another ;  harter  to  suppoMd  to  come 
from  the  French  baraUr^  a  sea  term  for  Indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  has  derived 
tbe  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange;  euhetitutt. 
in  French  fuhetitut,  Latin  eubetitutusy  from  euk  ana 
staimot  slgnUea  to  place  one  thing  in  tbe  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  In  the  place  of  aoolber 
to  commrm  to  ail  these  terms,  which  vaty  in  the  manner 
and  the  object  Change  to  the  generlck,  the  real  are 
speclflck  terms :  whatever  Is  exdkaugad,  bartered^  ot 
«MA«ftailed,  to  changed;  butnot«tc««cr«d.  Chamgah 
applied  in  general  to  things  of  tlie  same  kind,  or  of 
diflerent  kinds ;  exthange  to  articles  of  property  or 
poMession ;  barter  to  all  articles  of  merehandlae ;  tuk- 
stUute  to  all  matters  of  service  and  office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  objeela 
for  choMging  and  e%ehangingt  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  may  be  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  his  mlntoters ;  governments  exchamga 
prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the  proper  objects 
for  barter;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  \iien  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  theb^  countiyaiM, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket 

Suhetituling  may  either  have  persons  or  thliifi  Av 
an  oliject ;  one  man  may  be  substituted  for  another,  or 
one  word  eubstituted  for  anotlier. 

The  act  of  changing  or  subatituting  requirca  but 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  and  bar' 
taring  requires  two:  a  person  dloj^cs  hto thlnp «r 
eubetitutee  one  for  another ;  but  one  peraon  esoAaagm 
or  barters  with  another. 

Change  is  uoed  likewise  intransitively,  tlie  othen 
alwa^  transitively ;  things  change  of  themselves.  Init 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  subsVUnte  IhingL 
Changing  to  not  advisable,  it  is  seldom  advantageous ; 
there  Is  a  greater  chance  of  ehamging  for  the  worse, 
than  for  the  heller ;  It  Is  set  on  foot  bjf  caprice  ofienar 
than  by  prudence  and  necessity; 

Those  who  beyond  sea  go  wilt  sadly  And 

They  cUajre  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Caccoi. 
Exchanging  Is  convenient ;  it  to  founded  not  ao  1 
00  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  1 
to  the  parties  concerned ;  its  end  to  mutual  aocm 
datioo ;  *  Our  English  merchant  eonverta  the  tin  of  Ml 
own  country  into  gold,  and  exehamgee  ita  wool  Jhr 
ruMea.*— Aomaoa.  Bartering  to  imxfitable:  It  pw 
ceeds  upon  a  principle  01  mercantile  eahmiattoa;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  tbe  worth  of  the  thiaff  la  co»> 
sldered;  Ito  main  object  to  gain ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  loat. 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes ; 

Lot  us  shake  off  deprav*d  humanity, 

conditions  with  the  savage  brato, 
'ess  iBstioct  barler  reason. 

HavaK* 
Substituting  to  a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  sprinfi  fnm 
tbe  necessity  of  supply Ing  a  deficiency  by  aome  equi- 
—      lUaerveefortta  aoooauDodatkaiof  t' 
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I  place  li  flOed  op ;  *  Let  never  kwulied  beauty 
admit  a  second  tilne  Into  her  presence  tbe  wretch  who 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  »u^ti- 
ttOe  other  aide  to  human  frailty.*— H^waaswoaTB. 

In  the  figuraflve  application  these  terms  bear  the 
sane  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  ekiinffes  his 
opinions ;  hut  a  prooenem  to  such  ekange$  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
hb  death  escAm^e*  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mefcenary  trader  bart«r»  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  gubttituu  aaseitkHi 
for  proof,  and  abuse  feraigumeaL 

jro  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 
To  ndumge  (o.  To  cktmge)  is  the  geneval  term 
itgnifyiug  to  take  one  for  anotlier,  or  put  one  Uilng  in 
tte  place  of  aonther ;  the  rast  are  bat  modes  of  m- 
a*aayrV*'  ^  hmrter  («.  To  dungo)  is  to  exekangt 
one  arude  of  trade  for  another ;  to  trucks  fkwa  the 
Ctreek  ripsxdM  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about.  Is 
a  ftmiltar  terra  to  ejuiress  a  fomiliar  action  for  ex- 
•Umgmg  one  artiele  of  private  property  for  another; 
aawwiito,  from  the  LaUn  syllable  «mi  or  evmtr^  and 
mu»  m  chaue,  signifies  an  exekmmgmg  one  mode  of 

Entshmeiit  for  another.    We  may  exchamge  one  book 
'  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 
Pleasure  can  be  tsdumgti  onty  for  pleasuie. 

HAwaaswoaTH. 
Traders »«re«r  trinkets  for  gold  dust;  so  also  in  the 
foiratkve  s«or  men  harttr  their  consciences  for  gold ; 
'Borne  men  are  wUling  to  kwrUr  their  bkxMl  for  lucre.' 
— Buaaa.    Coachmen  or  atabiemen  Crudk  a  whip  for 
a  handkerchief; 
Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping. 
For  candles  how  she  tmcka  her  drrpping.--Swi7T. 
The  government  eommmte  the  punishment  of  death 
iir  that  of  banishment;  *  Henry  levied  upon  his  vas- 
aals  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
■erviee,  and  this  commutaUon^  by  reason  of  the  great 
dfatanoe,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  hie  Enalisb 
vaasalB.*— Hciia.  ^ 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  6AROAIN,  CHEAPEN. 

Akv,  In  Saxon  iyegean,  is  in  all  probability  connect- 
•d  with  kargain ;  purtkMe,  in  French  pourektuoer^ 
.Ike  the  wonfpursue,  pourmivre^  comes  fVom  the  Latin 
Mr#efit«r,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  particular  efibrt ; 
kmrrainj  in  Welch  bargen^  Is  most  probably  cminectod 
with  the  German  borgen  to  hot  row,  and  Mr/«  a  surety ; 
skttipem  is  In  Saxon  csfpaa,  German  ha^fon^  Dutch 
hoontn  to  boy,  A^c. 

Buff  and  purekoMo  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  sense  and  application ;  but  the  latter  ia  a 
term  of  more  refinement  titan  the  former :  buy  may 
always  be  substituted  for  »iireka$»  without  InHM-o- 
priety  ;  but  pwrckaoe  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous 
in  the  familiar  application  of  bvy;  the  necessaries  of 
Ufevnbougkt;  luxuries  are  ;>KrcAa«fd. 

Thecharacteristick  ideaof  fraiytn^  is  that  of  expend- 
Int  money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  that  of  purck^oimg  Is  the  procuring  the 
thing:  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  comes  In 
one's  way  is  very  li^jurlous  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people ;  '  It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
saanner  of  thinn,  there  Is  necessaiy  to  defend  yourself 
ftom  being  cheated.*— Stbblb.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  fur  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
another  to  purchase  for  us ;  9  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purekato  oor  pteasares  at  a  dear 
laie; 

Pirates  may  make  dkeep  pennyworths  of  Ihsir  pUiage 

And  purekmse  Mends.— SBAXSPBAaa. 

BiKyimg  hnnlies  simply  the  excbangeof  one's  mon^ 
for  a  commodity ;  hmrgnming  and  ekeapenmg  have 
likewise  respect  to  the  price:  to  borgam  is  toauke  a 
speciflek  agieement  as  to  the  price ; 

So  York  must  sit,  and  Iket,  and  bite  bis  tosne, 

While  hlM>wn  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
SBAurBAaa. 
To  ekaapmi  Is  not  only  to  tower  the  priee  asked,  but 
todcallDStielitUsfiasare  tk$a§:  trade  Is  suppoited 
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hfbuyert ;  borgainero  and  eUapeiuro  are  not  accept- 
able customeiB :  mean  people  are  prone  to  bargainhuf  • 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  ekeapen;  'You  may  we 
manv  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  diffeient  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  linlns,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  coune  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  ekeapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaus  he  is 
uiking  of  the  fote  of  the  British  nation.'— Annisoa. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 
ArtieUf  in  French  ortieU,  Latin  ttrtfeulua  a  joint  or 
a  part  of  a  member ;  condition,  in  French  eonditiini, 
Latin  conditio,  flvm  condo  to  buikl  or  form,  signifies 
properly  the  thing  framed;  term,  in  French  teme, 
Latin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies Uie  point  to  which 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  In  their  appllcatfon  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
^rtieU  and  condition  are  used  in  twth  numbers ;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense:  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually ;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively:  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
whtoh  are  drawn  out  in  specifick  articUs  or  points ;  as 
the  artieles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad- 
milled  as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  is 
u«ed  for  the  general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocallv  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  terms  Is  employed  in  regard 
to  mercantile  transactions ;  as  the  terms  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  thing  Is  bought  or  sold. 

Artieles  are  mostly  voluntary;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  subniitied  to  from 
policy  or  necessity :  terms  are  dictated  by  Interest  or 
equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-operate; '  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  observaikms 
on  each  article.  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.*— Stsblb.  M«i  undertake  particular  oflices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  remuneration 
The  Trojan  by  his  word  Is  bound  to  take  ' 

The  same  conditions  wbteh  himself  did  make. 

Dbtdbr. 
Men  enter  into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  terms  ; 
Those  mountains  fiird  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 
If  you  consent,  the  Tmjans  shall  command ; 
CalI'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Davnaif.  * 
Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  established 
cbureh  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  sacred 
functions;  In  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  fVee 
agents ;  but  they  are  not  free  to  s*verve  from  these 
artieles  while  they  remain  In  the  church,  and  receive 
its  emoluments:  in  all  auaions  there  are  certain  «««- 
ditions  with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale :  In  tne  time  of  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  C«rsM  lo  the 
vanquished ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
wliether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  r^ted. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

TVoder  signifles  in  general  any  one  who  deals  la 
goods,  whether  In  a  lan^e  or  a  small  way,  and  is  used 
therefore  In  the  most  extended  sense ; 

Now  the  victory  *s  won. 

We  letarn  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  irs^srs, 

Triumphant  with  spoils.— DaToaa. 
Merehmd  signifles  one  dealing  In  foreign  merehaadlse, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  large  way ; 

France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attacb*d 

Our  msrckants*  goods  at  Bourdeaux.— SBAXsraAaa. 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  housed  in  contradlstinctioo 
to  each  other:  *Many  traders  will  neocasitate  msr- 
ekants  to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
frugal.'— CmiA  (On  TVsds).    A  tradeswuan  it  a 
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retail  dealer  who  comnrnnly  ezpoaei  hU  soods  in  a 

Kbllcfc  rfiop;  'From  a  plain  tradesnuoi  In  a  shop, 
is  now  grown  a  very  rich  countiy  gentleman.* — 
AaauTHMOT. 


ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  MECH  ANTCK. 

Artist  It  a  practiierof  tbe  fine  aila;  arCt<a»  is  a 
practiaer  of  tlie  vaJmr  arta ;  mrtijicer^  fVom  «r«  and 
fmdo^  it  one  who  does  or  anaket  according  lo  art; 
meekanick  ia  an  artuan  in  the  meclMniek  artfl. 

The  uii*t  rankt  higher  than  the  tartUan :  the  former 
Rquirei  Intellectual  refinement  In  the  exercite  of  hit 
•n;  the  latter  requii«t  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rulet  of  hit  art  The  mutleian,  painter,  and 
aculptor  are  urtittt ;  '  If  ever  thit  country  taw  an  age 
of  artuU,  It  ia  the  pretent;  her  painters,  tcuintort, 
•nd  engravers  are  now  the  only  tchools  properly  to 
called.'— CuxBBRLijiD.  Tbe  carpent«-,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  ortiMatu  ;  *  The  mei^ 
chant,  tradesman,  and  ortuam  will  have  their  profit 
upon  all  tlie  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  indul- 
gencet  of  civilized  life.'— Cdjcbbrlajib.  The  arti- 
JLttT  ia  an  intermediate  term  between  the  ortuC  and 
tbe  srcifloa :  manufacturers  are  artiieers  ;  and  South, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  the  universe  tbe 
great  ArtiActr;  *  Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the 
ortifictT  01  Lis  own  happinesi;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  pot  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  most  be  his  own/— Cch- 
BBRLAND.  The  mtekoMuk  is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  mechanieal^  in  distinction 
from  those  whkh  contribute  lo  the  completion  and  em- 
belilshment  of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a  slioe- 
maker  is  a  meckmnek^  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  mrtiM§n;  *The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
in  preferring  gentlemen  to  machanickt  seems  founde 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  oar  nv- 
ture  is  entiUed  to  above  the  aniiual.*— Baktlbtt. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 
Writar  is  an  indefinlle  term ;  every  one  who  isrttet 
li  called  a  wriUr;  but  none  are  pemmn.  but  such  as 
•re  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  proloa  to  teach 
wriUng  are  themselves  but  sorry  wrUera:  the  best 
peKmen  are  not  always  the  best  teactieti  of  writing. 
The  serik*  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing:  he  is  therefore  an  ofiicial  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 
Writsr  refers  us  lo  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to  the 
act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many  writerg^ 
who  are  not  antkarM ;  but  there  Is  no  miUkor  of  books 
who  may  not  be  termed  a  writsr :  compilers  and  con- 
tributors to  periodical  works  are  writertt  but  not  am.- 
tJiors.  Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
mutAors  than  isri<«rs. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 
Fhrmer^  from  the  Saxon  feorm  food,  signifies  one 
managing  a  /arsi,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 
sistence ; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  fmrmer  chaff 
And  blazing  suaw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

Thomson. 
HiuhandMtm  is  one  Ibllnwing  kuabandrvt  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labour ;  the  farmer^  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  hnMhakdmnn  labours 
under  his  direction; 

Old  AiM^radsisn  I  at  Sabimim  know. 
Who,  for  anotlier  year,  dig,  plough,  aivl  sow. 

Dbhhah. 
JterteuUmrist^  tnm  the  Latin  ager  a  fieki,  and  colo  to 
till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  In  the  art  of  cultivation. 
The  farmer  is  always  a  praetitloper ;  the  agrieuUmist 
maybe  a  mere  theoritt :  the/sna«r  follows  husbandry 
solely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agrieuUnriet  follows 
It  as  a  science:  the  former  tills  the  land  upon  given 
adinlued  principles;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
alters  those  that  are  established.  Between  the  farmer 
and  the  agrievlturiet  there  is  the  same  dilTerence  as 
Mtweea  practice  aod  theory:  the  former  maybe  as- 


sisted by  the  latter,  so  long  at  they  can  go  hand  la 
hand ;  but  in  the  cate  of  acollition,  the /anaer  will  be  of 
more  tervice  to  htroaelf  and  his  country  than  the  agri- 
culturist:  farming  brings  Immediate  profit  from  per- 
sonal service ;  agrieidtura  may  only  promise  fiiiurai 
and  consequently  contingent,  advantages;  *An  ia»- 
proved  and  improving  ^rtcvttitre,  which  implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itself 
at  a  stand.*— Bdexb. 


RURAL,  RUSTICS. 

Althoush  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  nu  eoua 
try,  signify  betongfaig  to  tlie  country ;  yet  the  Ibrmer  Is 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  indifllBreot 
sense.  Rarai  applies  to  all  country  objects,  ezcenc 
man;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  tbs 
charms  of  nature:  ruatick  applies  only  to  penoos,or 
what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  Is,  tlierefon. 
always  associatea  with  the  want  of  culture.  Bmrei 
scenery  Is  always  interesting ;  but  the  ntMtiek  raamiem 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that  is  an 
cultivated  and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable:  a  rvraf 
habitadon  may  be  fitted  for  pecaons  In  a  hig;ber  sfr 
tion; 

E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  aland, 

I  see  the  raroi  virtues  leave  tbe  land. 

GOLDaMTTR 

A  nutiek  cottage  Is  adapted  only  fbr  the  poorer  inba- 
bitanis  of  the  country ;  *  The  fteedom  and  laxity  of  a 
rueiick  life  produces  remarkable  particulariiieB  of  con* 
duel.'— JoHjfsoa. 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 

RUSTICK,  CLOWN.  • 
Oraatryaian.  that  Is,  a  'man  of  the  eowery,  or  oik 
belonging  to  the  cowUrji^  Is  the  general  term  appll 
caUe  to  aU  Inhabiting  the  cavaUry^  in  dittinctiom  htm 
a  townsman;  peasant^  In  French  paysaii,  from  papa^ 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any  cMnUrymui 
among  the  Inhabitants  ot'  the  Continent,  and  ia  in  con- 
sequence used  In  poetry  or  the  grave  style;  awaim  in 
the  Saxon  signified  a  labourer,  but  It  has  acquired, 
from  its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd ;  kind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  who 
is  in  the  back  ground,  an  Inferiour :  ruatick^  fhwi  ra» 
the  country,  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  conn 
try;  elewn^  contracted  from  eeUmut  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  courae  a  menial  in  the  eawntrp. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epithets  to  persons, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country:  the 
term  counirpman  Is  taken  In  an  Indifllbrent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  ofdifierent  descriptions;  it 
designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in  tlie 
tonntrp;  *  Though  considering  my  fonner  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  eanntrpman:  yet  you  cannot  call 
me  a  ruetiek  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  leuer)  as 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  Himlly.'— Howbix. 
The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of 
conntrpmieny  but  with  collateral  ideas  Ikvourabte  or 
unfavourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peaaant  Is  a 
countrpman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  Is  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  and 
contracted  in  his  education ;  *  If  by  the  poor  meai^urea 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh), 
we  shall  quickly  find  Imw  irksome  It  is  to  flesh  and 
Mood  "  to  have  been  happy,'*  to  descend  tome  steps 
lower,  to  exchange  tbe  esute  of  a  prince  for  that  ofa 
pMumC.*— South.  5#aiii,  kind,  both  convey  the  idea 
of  Innocence  In  an  humble  station,  and  are  tberefoie 
always  employed  m  poetry  In  a  good  sense; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  daricen'd  air. 
In  bis  own  kiose  revolving  fields  tiw  s»aai 
DIsastered  stands.— Thomson. 
Tbe  taa>*ring  Aiad  Ms  oxen  shall  dl^|oln. 

Dbtdkh.  . 
Rmatiek  and  down  both  convey  the  Idea  of  that  lu 
couth  rudenem  and  ignorance  which  Is  Inleality  foond 
among  the  lowest  oroert  of  esimtrfaua; 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  akill, 
*  For  ev*B  tbo*  vanqulsb'd  be  couM  aigiie  atlll; 
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and  thandering 


While  WQidi  tt  latnied  I 

KNind 
Amas*d  the  gulag  nutwif  TaBg*d  around. 

GouMMim. 
Th*  utonUi'd  mother  flada  a  TScaBt  neit, 
By  the  hard  baud  of  oBratamiiig  deme 
Robb'dw— Tbommmi. 

CULTIVATION,  TILI.AGE,  BITSBANDRT. 
C2tatti«el<M  haaa  Mueh  mora  « 
ll^  tliau  alUier  UlUge  or  AM^ciidry ; 

O  9afOj  ■nrdHng  hOli 
On  which  the  power  of  ewitteottra  Het, 
And  joyi  to  aee  the  wooden  of  his  tolL 

Thohsoii. 
TVOtf « Is  a  mode  of  cuUhutiom,  that  extend*  do  fhr- 
ther  than  the  preparation  of  the  ground  Ibr  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed :  adUvatien  includes  the  wliole  pro- 
oeai  hy  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  brought  to 
naturity.  We  may  tiU  without  eultivvtiMg,  but  we 
cannot  euUnaU^  as  far  as  respects  the  soli,  without 
Ullage  ;  *  The  south-east  parts  of  Britaiu  bad  already 
before  the  age  of  Cnear  made  the  fint  and  most  requi- 
■Ue  step  towards  a  civil  settlement:  and  the  Britons 
by  UUof  and  agrienUun  had  there  Increased  to  a 
great  umUliudc'—Huif  a.  HuabaMdry  Is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  meanhig  than  tiUage,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cmltivtAum,;  *  We  find  an  Image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemptaUve  and  the  active,  figured  out  In  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  prtanitlve  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the /hi»»e«*sa».*^ 

BiAOOH. 

TUiara  respects  the  aot  only  of  tOlhug  the  ground ; 
Im^mmdrff  Is  employed  fi»r  the  ofllce  of  cirftivatiiv  ^r 
domestlck  purposes.  A  oMnmtar  Is  a  general  tsrm, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  enMosM,  as  the  cul- 
twator  of  the  grape,  or  the  olive ;  a  CtUsr  is  a  labourer 
In  the  soil  who  performs  that  oOioe  for  another;  a 
A«s*s«dma«  is  an  humble  species  of  cutttvotsr,  who 

SBrforms  the  whole  oflke  of  emUnaUmf  the 
r  domestlck  purposes. 


SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  8AILOB 
BOATMAN,  r* 

AD  these  wonls  denote  persons  occupied  In  navlga- 
tioo ;  the  saiMum.  as  the  word  implies,  (bllows  Ms  bosi- 
Bcas  on  the  #ea ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  bis  llvo- 
libond  on  fresh  water ; '  Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  lodtflerent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  votcrMSK.'— South.  The  eailor  and  the  sie- 
riiur  are  both  neclflck  terms  to  designate  the  Mosum  ; 
every  aaiUr  and  marinar  is  a  aeaman  ;  although  every 
aaamoM  is  not  a  eaOor  w  mariner ;  the  (brmer  Is  one 
who  Is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
▼esml;  the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the  oceav  to 
and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and  passsf  his 
life  upon  IL 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  »emum  whether 
oflkers  or  men,  whether  In  a  mcrehautsian  or  la  a 
ktag'sship; 

Thus  the  tnes'd  sMman,  after  bol«c*rotts  storms, 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast— Lsi. 
teOsr  is  only  used  for  the  commo"  man,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mastparticalarly  in  veHsis 
of  war;  hence  our  sstlors  aodaoldierB  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  couniry ; 

Through  stonne  and  tempeits  so  the  ssilrr  drives. 

SnZBLBT. 

A  mmriner  H  an  independent  kind  of  teaman  who 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
Ills  own  account ;  dstiennen  and  those  who  trade  atou.* 
the  coast  are  is  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  narinere  ; 

Wdcone  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  maritr 
The  kicky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 


Wattrmmn,  haatman^  m     ,      ., 

Ibr  persons  who  ara  engaged  with  boats ;  but  the  term 
vslsnaeiK  Is  speelAeally  applied  to  snci 
hess  it  te  to  let  out  their  biMis  and  themeslves  for  a 
llvea  time ;  the  beUmMm  mvj  use  a  f 


;  onlvc 


I  belougiiig  to  a  sailor,  or  Id 


sionally  Ibr  the  tiaaslbr  of  goods;  a  fenymtm  mm  a 
boat  only  for  tbs  conveyance  of  persons  or  gnads 
act  OSS  a  particular  liver  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

Maritima  and  stercas,  from  tlie  Latin  wore  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea :  aavoi,  from  nsvis  a 
sUp,  signifies  hetongfng  to  a  ship ;  and  nmatieoL,  from 
nanta  a  sailor,  signifies  ■  ■  '  - 
navigation. 

Cmintries  and  places  aro  denominated  maritima  ftem 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  Interoouise  hgr 
sea :  nence  England  Is  called  the  most  mariiima  nation 
in  Europe ;  *  Oetavianus  reduced  Lepldos  to  a  necea- 
sity  to  beg  his  Hfb,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  remabi- 
der  of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at  Cireeii,  a  small  maari 
Hme  town  among  the  Latins.*— PauBAur^  Marime  la 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  perrons  in  oOce,  to  de- 
note that  which  Is  ofiiclafly  transacted  with  regard  Id 
the  sea  in  distinction  tnm  what  passes  on  land :  henee 
we  speak  ^  the  marhua  as  a  species  of  soldiers  aotlBK 
by  sea,  of  the  mertss  socieQr,  or  marine  stores;  *A 
man  of  a  verv  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  beglvMi 
of  his  Intentloo  to  set  out  on  a  oeitain  day  on  a  ««^ 
marine  voyage.*— JouasoM.  i 

JVsesi  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  mttitaif  , 
and  used  In  regard  to  the  arraiigiements  of  goveromew 
or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of  naeal  a&lrs,  navel 
officers,  nanal  tactlcks,  and  the  like ;  *  Bexius  Pompgr 
having  together  such  a  nmcal  force  as  made  up  sD 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.'— PaxnaArx.  JVa«t»ca/  m  a 
scientiilck  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nantUal  instrucuoo,  of  naiAieal  calculations;  *He 
elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  da- 
painted  the  naaJUcal  compass  with  oat  magnaa^  mmt 
sMfno.'— CAMDaN.  The  siartf^sM  faiws  of  Eni^aiid 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  it  has  so  Jusdy  acquired.  The  marina  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  Its  glories.  The  naaal  adminlstratkm 
Is  one  of  the  moat  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  Xautieal  tables,  and  nea- 
tieal  almanacks  have  been  exprenly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  ail  who  apply  themselves  to  noatieal  sub- 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITART,  BOLDOSft- 
LIKE. 

Martiat,  from  Mara,  the  god  of  war,  li  the  Late 
term  IM-  betonging  to  war:  uforltha  sicaifiss  lltera4r 
like  4ser,  having  the  hnage  of  war.   In  eense  then 


ig  th^ii 

so  near  , ^  . 

ke  easily  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place ; 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  ai  ' 

to  each  that  makes  U  not  altogether  I 

they  uro  used.     Martial  k  both  a  technical  and  a 
mora  comprehensive  term  than  warUka ;  on  the  other 
hand,  taarUka  designates  the  temper  of  the  indlvhiaal 
mora  than  martial:  we  speak  of  mmrtial  array, aw^ 
tial  preparaUons,  siaHtai  law,  a  court  sMrtioi; 
An  active  prince,  aad  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
DaTsaa. 
We  speak  of  a  warUha  natioB,  meaning  a  nation  wha 
Is  fond  of  war ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war. 
Uka  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  is  vlilble  la 
the  air  and  carnage  of  a  man ; 

Last  tma  the  Volseiane  fak  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  warlifts  troope,  a  warrloor  daaM; 


JflOltarir,  fbom  wtlcs  a  soldier,  HgnlAes  betonghw  la 
a  soMier,  aad  aoUia^Wca  Hke  a  soldier.  JW/tlery  ta 
comparison  with  mortjol  Is  a  term  of  particular  haport; 
morttol  having  always  a  reftrence  to  war  In  geiieral, 
and  wnlitary  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that: 
henee  we  speak  of  militara  in  dbtinction  fh>m  nava^ 
as  sntttery  expedltiona,  mditarf  movemeats,  and  the 
like ; '  The  Thisealans  were,  like  all  unpollihed  nathni^ 
strangers  to  wiUtary  older  aad  discipline.'— RoaaaT- 
eon.  In  ehaiaeterbinf  the  men.  we  shoaM  say  that 
they  had  a  martial  appearaace ;  tat  in  speakiag  of  a 
particular  place,  we  should  say  it  had  a  miUtan  ap- 
pearance, if  there  were  many  soldlenin  IL 

JMUItarr,  eompared  with  aaUiar-Uka,  kmtittmm 
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body,  and  the  latter  for  the  Individual.  The  whole 
ariuy  it  termed  the  militarjf:  the  condiMt  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  tuldier-lilu  or  other wite ;  •  The  fears  of  the 
Bpaoiards  led  Uieiii  to  presuuiptuoua  and  iKnaMUr-like 
ducussioiw  conorruiiix  Uie  propriety  of  their  general's 
neasurea.'— fioBBaTeoM. 

TO  PAINT,  DSFICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Punti  and  depiU  both  come  (rom  the  Latin  fimg^t 
10  repreaeat  forms  and  flfures :  as  a  verh  to  pkhu  is 
•liber  literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  lo  i«- 
preseiit  circaiiistances  and  events  by  means  of  words ; 
to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former 
word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  tiie  Imagination 
than  the  latter :  it  Is  the  an  of  the  poet  to  paha  nature 
In  lively  oolouis :  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colours. 
As  nouns,  painting  rather  describes  the  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  pietnro  the  rcsulL 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  paintinf^  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  III  execution  as  to  drapery,  dispoaiiioii  of 
colours,  and  tlie  like ; 

The  pminting  Is  almost  the  natural  man, 
He  is  but  outside.— Shakspbarb. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  ^tetar«,  we  refer  Immedlatelv 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  it 
Is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  *  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.*— Addison.  Patntinge'nre 
confined  ettlier  to  oil  paintiuga  or  paintinge  in  colours: 
but  every  drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  In 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture ,-  and  we  have  like- 
wise picture*  in  embroidery,  pieturee  in  tapesiry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delineate,  in  Latin  delineutu*  participle  of  deHneo^ 
Bignifies  literally  to  draw  ihe  lines  which  include  the 
contents;  eketek  is  in  the  German  ekixte^  Italian 
ickixxo. 

Both  these  terms  are  property  employed  In  the  art  of 
drawing,  and  figuraUvely  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  deicrtpdons :  a  deiineatton  ex- 
presses something  more  thMi  a  sketch ;  the  former  eon- 
▼eylng  not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  tho  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  tonclies.  by  which  an 
imperfea  idea  of  the  subject  is  convey«i. 

A  delineatisn  therefore  may  be  ch^acteriied  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfeci:  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  ^  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation,  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  fharaeter  of  its  4oha- 
Mtants:  *  When  the  Spaniards  ffnt  arrived  in  AmeHca 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  •arm 
M/.  and  the  news  of  his  country  dekneuted  by  the 
MroKca  of  a  pencil.'— Addisok.  A  traveller  who 
BMiviy  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasiy 
sketch  from  what  passes  before  his  eyes ;  '  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
Judge  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eUglMe.'-ATTBB- 

BVBT. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  skelek  may  form  a  whole ;  eutlines  are  bat  a  part : 
the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines  and  some  of 
die  particalara ;  outlines^  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  Is  on  the  exterlour  surface : 
tile  sketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presents  some  of  the  fisatures  of  a  country ;  but  tlie 
Mrtlmss  nerve  onlv  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  description ; 
but  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
tile  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
oa  with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridgmeiii  is 
lUtie  more  than  the  ««Umcr  of  a  hvger  work ; 
in  few.  to  eloee  tiie  whole, 
The  moral  anse  has  ahadow*d  out  a  sketch 
Of  moat  our  waaknem  needs  believe  or  do. 

TOVNO. 

lUa  li  tilt  esUfaa  of  the  fkble  (King  Lear}.*^ 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

jSstronomf  Is  compounded  of  the  Greek  h^i^p  and 
vdjtest  siguifying  the  laws  of  llie  stars,  or  a  knowledga 
or  their  Taws;  astrelegjf',  fromdsngp  and  Xtyost  ^ni- 
fiee  a  reasoning  on  the  surs. 

The  *  nstronowur  studies  the  coarse  and  OMnrameat 
of  the  staia ;  the  nstroleger  reasons  on  their  InfluenoeL 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  markn 
the  order  of  lime,  tiie  eclipses  and  the  revolutioaa 
which  arise  out  of  the  estabHslied  laws  of  motion  io 
the  immenae  qnlvetse:  the  lauer  predicts  events^ 
draws  horosoopee,  and  announces  all  the  vIcissltudH 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  itc  The  aetrems- 
mer  calculates  and  seldom  ens,  as  his  caleulaikms  ara 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  aaual  obvervaiions;  the  astro' 
loger  deals  in  conjectures,  and  hb  imagination  often 
deceives  him.  The  aetronomer  explains  what  ha 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  as- 
trologer haxards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  tliint  for  knowledge  leads  to  ihe  study  of  astro- 
nomp:  an  inquietude  about  ihe  future  has  given  rise 
to  estrologf.  Many  important  results  for  the  arts  nf 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  fVoni  aetronotiueal  researches:  many 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  pmduced  oa 
the  minds  of  the  Ignorant,  Ctixa  their  (kith  in  the  dreama 
of  the  aetrotoger. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origia, 
imply  a  maker  ur  doer,  yet,  at  preaant,  they  have  a 
distinct  signlficattun :  the  word  fuetor  is  need  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense:  the 
factor  only  buys  and  seus  on  the  uocount  of  others ; 
'TheLr  devotion  (that  is  of  the  purhanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  inatruroent  to  tlieir  avarice, 
as  a  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion.* — ^Sootb. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  leeneral ; 
'  No  expectations,  iiidtwd,  were  then  fftrmed  from  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  reticidei 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns. *—Bdbkb.  Merchants  and  manufactureni  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trniiouiiiied ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceint  and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates, 
and  various  otiier  pecuniary  concerns. 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

Freight^  through  tiie  northern  languages  In  aP  pro- 
bability comes  f>om  the  Lathi  fero  to  bring,  aignifyfa^ 
the  thing  brought ;  cargo^  in  French  corgoismn^  pn>- 
bebly  a  variation  from  carriage^  Is  employed  for  all 
the  contei.tt  of  a  vessel,  wlih  the  exception  of  the 
persons  titat  It  carries ;  ledimg  and  leed  (in  German 
UiMi  to  <eatf),  comes  most  probably  tmm  the  word 
<«^  a  bnrdien,  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  iw- 
pose^  upon  any  carriage ;  Aerdm,  which  through  the 
mediutn  of  the  northern  languages,  cornea  from  the 
Greek  ^taroty  ^nd  ^^  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  wWh  is  home  by  tiie  vessel. 

A  captain  «M»ksof  \\w  freight  of  his  ship  as  diat 
which  la  the  Q&>^t  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
Interested  In  It  aie  to  make  tiielr  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  Uie  freight  are  Uie  first  objects  of  cnnsidcr- 
ation :  he  speaks  of  \he  lading  as  the  Uiing  which  is  to 
fill  tiies  hip;  the  quaotity,  and  weight  of  Uie  ladtng.  , 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
tiie  cargo  as  that  which  g«ea  with  the  ship,  and  bdonn 
as  it  were  to  tiie  ship ;  tiie  Mnount  of  the  eorjre  is  that 
which  is  first  tiiought  of:  heepeaks  of  tiie  hmrdea  as 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear*.  It  Is  Uie  propertr  of 
Uie  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated.  v^^  "* 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  capiatai 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading ;  the  agent  sees  to  tbe 
disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  sblp-bullder  determines  tiie 
bwden:  the  carrier  kmks  to  the  load  wiich  he  has  to 
cany.  The  freight  must  oonsbt  of  such  inercbandise 
as  will  pav  for  tbe  transport  and  risk:  the  laHngm^m 
consist  of  such  tilings  as  can  be  moot  convtuieatly 
stowed:  the  vahie  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  en  Uie 
nature  of  tbe  eommodity,  bat  the  maiket  to  whid 
It  li  carried;  tiie  kurdan  of  a  vessel  is  eadmated  h« 
tiie  nomber  of  tona  wbicb  it  can  cariy.    Frsigkttat 

•  Abbe  Glrud:  ^Aatronomie,  Aatroioginu'* 
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Hatte,  my  dear  father  ('i  is  noume  to  wait), 
And  UU  my  sbouldon  wlUi  a  wUling  freigkL 

Daxobii. 
Ttae  Mniinf  air  recelvea 
Its  pinmy  tardra.— Thomsom. 

MERCANTILE,  COMMBBCIAL. 
MgrtmtUa^  from  aMrdUnutifc,  reapeeu  the  actaal 
tnisactioo  of  businen,  or  a  transfer  of  wtwtktmdut 
by  sale  or  parchase :  eommtmiel  comprebends  the 
ibeory  and  praeibse  of  fmmtrce:  heoee  we  apeak  in 
a  peculmr  manner  of  a  mereanUle  house,  a  mereanUU 
town,  a  merfnUU  situation,  and  the  tike;  'Such  is 
the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  ftom  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mtrtauUU  nfe.'-^OH«soM. 
oat  of  a  eommtiretal  education,  a  commuxinl  people, 
€9mmereial  speculations,  and  the  like;  •  The  commtr- 
ciml  worW  is  very  fVequently  put  into  confusion  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  merchants.'— Jobmsom. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELTNG. 
F«aai,  fironi  the  Latin  oeaoiM,  signifies  saleable  or 
leady  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persons,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  nereenarv.    A 
venal  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest :  a  wer- 
•enmrif  man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  venal  writem  are  such  as  write  in  favour  oif  the 
cause  that  can  promote  them  to  riches  or  honours :  a 
servant  is  commonly  a  meree»ary  who  gives  his  ser- 
irlees  according  as  lie  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
loetr  proressions  of  pniiiicsl  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
ieecs  for  a  minister  to  make  venal  : 
The  minister,  well  pieas'd  at  small  expense 
To  silence  so  much  rude  imfiertiuence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  bb  demands. 

And  on  tlie  venal  list  enroU'd  he  stands Jbmyms!. 

mtreenaty  spirit  Is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
Jio  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade:  *Por 
iielr  assistance  t/icy  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
•ring  In  an  unnatural,  mereenarf  crew.'--SouTB.  I 

/ftreiis^from  Aire,  and  meremary  from  merx  wacea. 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  emnToy: 
ment;  but  kireUng  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  Its  pro- 
per and  less  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  general  Uiev 
are  both  reproachful  epiihetri :  the  former  having  nar- 
liraiar  reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  employmrat. 
and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  theperson 
Htrebng  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
S!SJ»ti.^?l«7l  bis  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  ktreltng.'^Sourn.  A  nurcenarv 
FriiiclpJe  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the  hlaheM 

^l^'LZ^^J^^'^.''^"'  nuciti«ns,  butV. 
«rmcr|r,  sordid  deserters.'— Bumxa. 


COMMODITY,  OOOD8L  MERCHANDISE, 

These  terms  agree  in  expreaiM  articles  of  trade 
widar  various  eircuuistaucf     ^  ^^ 

rfiSjriT*^'''  *"  ^"*.^  eiwaawAtiw,  .Igniaes  in  Its 
BMract  sense  eonventence,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  emptoyed  ibr 

2L  uSL?*?  ^-ii?  'J^^^  '^W*^**  dem,SafeThi5 
nat  Is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analoay 

5LSh"!1:!L?*  !?.  "^  ^^*'  ""!  marekandiaeX 
Vnoeh  mmrekan^a,  Latin  meremtnra  or  sierx,  He- 
i^m  "^30  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter:  wort.  In 
•uoB  wsrs^rman,  Ax.  waare,  signifies  properly  iny 
Sl^Ste  ft?2lir^'  '  **^ •" exienston Sf  t^ iJens^ 
Cvmmcdihf  is^nployed  only  for  articles  of  the  firm 
nessrity;  h  Is  the  soaroe  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 

«^s::fLi»SSLtr!7«*!?L»!?«?»F»*to 
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Ims  \tBeemma4Uiea ;  a  shopkeeper  his  gtoia;  a  mer- 
mu'    '■  *«^««**«  ;  a  manufacturer  his  want. 
The  most  important  evmmoditiee  in  a  coifhtrr  ar« 
what  are  denominated  staple  cemmeditiet,  which  con- 
stitute its  main  riches:  yet,   although  England  has 
ftwer  of  such  evmmeditiee  than  almost  any  other  n^ 
tion,  It  has  been  enabled,  by  the  industry  and  eneicy  of 
its  inhabitants,  Uie  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern. 
men^  and  its  happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtala 
the  cMmsdtiMs  of  otlier  countries,  but  to  Incnaan 
their  number,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole  woritf 
and  its  own  aggrandizemem:  *Men  most  have  mad« 
some  considerable  orogress  towards  civilization  befoi« 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ilie  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  tJiai  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  cemmoditp  for  another.'— 
*®*??"^?"'  .V  "  '*«  Inwrost  of  wury  tradesman  to 
provide  himself  with  such /wd.  as  he  am  recommend  • 
to  his  customers ;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  Jttdgemetit  and  experience ;  •  It  gives  me  very  neat 
scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  drill  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goode  there  is  necessary  to  delenS 
yourwlf  from  being  cliented.'— Steklb.    The  convey  • 
aiice  of  merchandise  into  England  is  always  attend^ 
with  considerable  risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  bv 
water:  on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  expensive 
M  they  are  generally  transported  by  land ;  « If  we  con- 
sider thta  expensive  voyaae,  which  is  undertaken  in 
search  of  know'tJge,  and  how  lew  there  are  who  take 
in  any  considerable  merchandise;  bow  hard  is  it,  that 
the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abiliucs  lo  know  how  to  vend  Uieir  warM.should  sufier 
twirig  plundered  by  pnvaieera  under  the  very  cannoa 
that  should  protect  liiem."— Addisor.     All  kinds  of 
wares  are  not  the  most  saleable  commodities,  but 
earthen  leare  claims  a  preference  over  every  other. 

GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS.  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  arv  applied  to  such  things  as  belon* 
to  an  individual ;  the  first  term  is  the  most  general 
both  in  sense  and  application  ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 

/yiuturc  coiuiireiieMda  all  household  giNxis;  where 
fore  in  regard  to  an  individual,  suppneing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  U>e  specifick 
lenn,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  hia 
goods  Tor  his  furniture :  but  in  the  strict  sense  jeoda 
comprehends  more  than/Knii««re,  including  not  only 

tnat  whirh  !■  »Amn*i^   f^^  tko  j^.~,.^.i-i.  _ti .^ 


tndSBaien,  for  wMchtheie  is  a  stipulated  valued  iLey 
?15"  J?^JS^  •»  "w  propS^obJecls  of  trSi 
JMmAm  anpHes  to  what  belonfi  to  merchants;  It 
TiJMiLi  iiSmiS?!-  F^.^^  ifcanuftctured. 


w,  ■  ...,.««.      wTvrvM  arc  mODUIBClUrea, 

eUter^MrisormrdbMdiMu    A  eoontiy 


thai  which  is  adapted  for  the  doincstick  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  whldi  is  of  value  to  % 
person :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furniture  : 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  among  his 
goods;  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  goods,  even  in  its 
roost  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  Imjiort  than/«mita»r«; 
Now  I  give  up  luy  shop  and  dispoecof  all  my  poetical 
goods  9X  once ;  I  must  llierefure  desire  that  Uie  publick 
wouW  please  to  uke  Uieni  in  Uie  gross,  and  Uiat  every 
body  would  turn  over  what  be  does  not  like.'— Paioal 
'Considering  Uiat  your  houses,  your  place  and  /ants- 
tars,  are  not  suitable  to  your  quaUty,  I  conceive  thu 
your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two-thiixls  of  your 
estate.'— Wbhtwortb. 

Chattels,  which  is  probably  changed  ftom  eaitls.  is 
a  tprin  not  in  ordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  emploveil 
to  deserve  noUce.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  fh>n& 
one  s  person  and  house ;  a  man's  caiUe,  his  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  righu  which  heliasin  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under  chaUels* 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man'e 
^"ifrl^'^w****!''*'  ¥  <*«noi*n«  l*»c  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a  distance.  Some- 
limes  thh  word  Is  used  In  tiie  singular  number,  and 
also  in  the  flgorative; 

HonotB'B  a  lease  Ibr  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  lecal  tenant;  'tis  a  ehattsl 

Not  to  be  forfrlted  in  batUe.— Hiji»ibbas. 


Ti^IuZJ —  -—K."-"—  an  the  other  terais  In  Um 
limited  application  to  property,  as  fhr  as  it  admita  of 
being  removed  ftom  one  place  to  the  other;  It  Is  on* 
possd  eitHer  to  fixtures,  when  speaUnf  of /«ni«M 
or  to  land  as  connasted  to  ^r««ds  and  ^4«<f«<i ;  >TheiS 
eaa  be  no  doubt  but  thai  steosaMs*  of  e/eiy  kS 
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^Meme  looMr  «ppropriat«d  tbaa  the  pemaneBt,  mb* 
•UnUal  •oil.*— BiJk.cK«Toii«. 

Egetit  to  a  terra  of  nearly  as  aitaiwlve  a  aignloca- 
Hon  as  goods,  but  not  to  eitenaiva  in  application: 
vkalever  a  man  baa  that  la  of  any  suppoaed  value,  or 
•onvenlble  Into  money,  b  enUlled  hie  goods ;  wtaatever 
m  man  bat  that  can  ellect,  produce,  or  bring  forlii 
■Mwey  by  8ale,lfl  entitled  his  ^ocU:  go0ds  therefore 
fa  applied  only  lo  that  which  a  wan  baa  at  his  own  ul»- 
■oaal-  tfoeu  more  properly  to  that  which  Is  left  at  ttae 
SEpoMl  of  oiheri.  A  luau  niakei  a  aale  of  hie  gooda 
mm  hto  removal  from  any  place ;  his  credltoraor  esecu- 
toiB  take  care  of  his  ^ecu  either  on  hia  bankruDtby  or 
4eeeaae:  goods.  In  this  caae,  ia  aeldom  empitqred  butm 
Uie  limited  eene  of  what  le  removeabte ;  bul  effetts  in- 
tlodee  every  thing  personal,  freehold,  and  oopyboUl ; 
»  .  •  The  laws  of  baakrupicy  compel  the  bankmpt  logive 
^  «p  aUhl8itfeeC«  to  the  use  of  the  crediUNTS  without  any 
•oneeatanenL'— Blacxstokb. 

GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
All  these  tarme  are  applicable  to  such  things  aa  are 

E means  of  enjoyment ;  but  ilie  former  term  respects 
direa  quality  of  producing  eq)oyiD«nt,  the  latter 
have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  eiOoymeiit:  we 
consider  #00^  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adaplad 
5^  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happluem; 
tiiose  who  abound  In  the  goods  of  ttato  world  are  not 
Slways  ihebappieat;  •  The  worldling  aiucbea  himself 
Wholly  to  what  be  reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the 
m0ss«ssion  of  riches  and  influeoce.'-Bi^ia.  Posses- 
mtms  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasUng  or  temporary ; 
he  who  ia  anxious  for  eartlily  yossessions  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies;  *  While  woridJy  men  enlarge  their  pos- 
gassions,  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  stiaogtheuing  themselves.'— Blaix.  Ptoporty 
to  to  be  coMldeied  aa  H  is  legal  or  illegal,  Just  or  un 
Just ;  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  propsrtf  are  not 
always  scrapulous  about  the  meana  by  which  it  ia  to  be 
Vbtained. 

Fof  nomerom  blessings  yeariy  abower*d, 
And  proporty  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.— DaToax. 
The  purity  of  a  man^s  Christian  character  fs  In  dan- 
ger from  an  overweanlng  attaehmeiu  to  earthly  goods ; 
3o  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  posse*- 
Zioiu,  when  he  reflects  that  If  they  do  not  leave  himi 
the  time  ia  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave  them ; 
Sie  validity  of  one's  claim  lo  property  which  comes  by 
{[iherttance  Is  better  founded  than  any  other. 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
JheJUff,  in  German  rsicktkwm,  from  r«ic*«  a  kingdom, 
eomea  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  nekss  and 
power  are  intimately  connected ;  walth,  from  wett, 
Seniftes  well  being;  spulenee,  from  the  Latin  apes 
ftehes,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  aMveies, 
fhHn  the  Latin  ad  and  Jluo,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
^cl^  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
licheatoflowin.  _...., 

Riekss  to  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
ibare  of  propeny,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  veaUh  denotes  the  prosperous  condkinn 
•f  the  possenor;  opuUmce  characlerlaes  the  present 
PUBBCCtrinn  of  great  riekss ;  tMusmes  denotes  the  in- 
Creaaing  weoUk  of  the  individual.  Riekes  to  a  con- 
dhlon  opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  la  divided 
Into  rick  and  poor;  *Jiickes  are  a(«  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.*— Addisox.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  in  the  nwda  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  bta  aeigliboara,  by 
putting  him  in  posaearion  of  all  that  to  commonly  de- 
aired  and  sought  after  by  man ; 

Hto  beat  companions  innocence  and  health, 
And  bto  beat  ricAM  igaoraace  of  wsaUh. 

GOUMMITB. 

■a  who  baa  much  mooey  baa  gieat  wsaUk; 
Along  die  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  roae, 
If  Awlddly  weetUk  and  ettfflb*roua  pomp  repose. 
GoLiwiara. 


Opulsnu  to  likewtoe  a  poaWvely  great  Aara  of  nskMb 

but  refers  rather  to  the  external  poasessioos,  tbaa  ts 
(he  wliole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  baa  much 
land,  much  cattle,  many  housea,  and  tlie  like,  la  pro- 
perly denomhiated  opuUnt;  'Our  Saviour  did  not 
choose  for  himself  an  eaay  and  opnlent  condition--- 
B1.AIX.  Musnes  to  a  term  pecftllarly  applicable  lo  the 
fluctuating  condiUon  of  things  which  flow  in  in  qii-> 


Utio,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great  quanU^;  Proa- 
perity  is  often  an  equivocal  word  denotmg  merely 
aglMsius  of  posMflsion.'— Bioia.  Henee  we  do  nut  aaj 
that  a  Bian  to  «r«i«ii,  but  that  ha  to  ^^hicitf  ia  hto  cir- 


Wsmltk  and  opuismes  ate  apidied  to  iadlvUuata,  ot 
oommunlttos:  a^glmmes  to  applicable  only  to  au  lad^ 
vfcittal.  The  is«a^  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  ar 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  spmlsmea  of  a  tawB 
may  aiiae  from  some  focal  cireurasiaiice  ia  its  favoaf. 


asita  fiivourable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like;  ha 

"    ooeertaia 
apeak  cT 


who  Uvea  in  ajfmemee  to  apt  lo  foigst  the  ooeertate 
tenure  l»y  which  be  bolda  hto  riekss;  


rtcMs  aa  to  Ibelr  oflbcta  upon 

nera;  it  to  not  every  one  who  knowa  how  10  uae  ihaak 
We  speak  of  wealtk  as  It  ralsesa  man  in  the  acatooT 
society;  the  wealtky  merchant  is  an  important  member 
of  the  eommuaity :  we  speak  of  opMleacs  as  it  ladlcaiaa 
the  flourtohiiig  state  of  the  ludividual :  an  opuUmt  maa 
shows  unquestiunable  marks  of  hto  opulencs  arouaa 
him :  we  speak  of  i^ffluenee  to  cliaractcsrize  the  abua- 
dance  of  the  individual ;  we  sliow  our  ^^aeace  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 

MONEY,  CASH. 

JtfMiey  cones  from  the  Latin  meiufc,  which  sjgal 
fled  stamped  coin,  from  maneo  to  advlae,  to  infona  of 
Its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscnptioo  or  stamp;  caaL 
rtom  the  Frenbb  caisse  a  cheirt,  signlfiea  that  which  m 
put  In  a  cheat 

•  Jlfoii«y  to  appHed  to  every  thing  which  aerrea  aa  a 
cireulaUng  medium :  task  Is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  tot 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  m^nsp;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings ate  cask:  all  cask  to  therefore  mamsy,  but  all 
mea«y  to  Bot  casA.  The  only  awnuy  Uie  Chliieae  ha»a 
are  square  biti  of  metal,  with  a  boto  through  the  cealie^ 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  iraveUera  ea 
the  ConUnent  must  always  be  provided  with  letieMor 
credit,  which  may  be  luraed  into  task  aa  eoavaaisaea 
rsqulrea. 


TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  A 
the  I 
flftHnt 


0  Amp  algniflea  to  form  Into  a  Aaop,  which  throng 
BMNlium  of  the  northern  languages  to  derivaUa 

I  the  Latin  eopia  plenty.    To  pile  is  10  Ibnn  laio  a 

piU,  which,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  tMgniflea  a  hh* 
raised  Asap.  To  aceuaiw/ate,  horn  tlie  Latin  esmatms 
a  A«w,  iAgaifiea  to  put  kssip  upon  Assjp.  To  amass  to 
literally  to  form  Into  a  mmss. 

To  heap  Is  an  Indeflnhe  action :  It  may  be  piiflamid 

with  or  without  order :  to  pile  to  a  definite  action  done 

with  deaign  and  order;  thus  we  ksap  stones,  or  piU 

wood:  10  Asqr  may  beta  make  into  larpeor  small  A«qM; 

Withia  the  circles  arms  and  tripoda  lie. 

ii«otoaf  fold  aad  stiver  Asap*d  on  Mgh. 

DXTaBK 

Ta  pOs  to  alwaya  to  make  something  oonsideraUe; 
Thto  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  piTd,  and  holy  flatHas. 

Davaax. 

CbiUtoaa may  Asap  attoka  lugatber;  men  pOs  hiadsef 
wood  tofMber.  To  Amy  aad  pds  ase  used  mostly  ia 
the  pbyawal,  aeswmmieOs  and  eumass  In  the  pbysiealer 
Bioral  acceptation ;  the  former  is  aspecica  of  Aj^w^a 
the  latter  mpHing:  we  aseyanUate  whatever  to broa|li 
together  In  a  looee  manner;  we  mmsiss  that  which  caa 
coalesce :  thus  a  man  ocsnaitt/atef  guineaa ;  haaaMMsa 
wealth. 

To  asamuUU  and  to  omaM  are  not  alwaya  thtaHa 
of  conaclous  agents :  thiaga  may  aesvmuiats  or  anast ; 
water  or  anow  aecaaralatet  by  tbe  oootiaual  aocaatoa 
of  fteah  qnantitiea ;  the  ioe  ammssss  in  rivers  aatil  ig 
to  ftoaen  over:  so  in  the  moral  artepiatkNi,  evlli^ 
ahoaea,  and  the  like,  aceamaOals;  oomiptlQa  amasas 

*  Tide  Trader:  "Money,  cash." 
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Wben  wm  wbdaed  wllh  an  oceinHilaKMtor  ■orrowVi 
tbe  believer  b  never  left  comforttow ;  *  Ttieee  odes  are 
marked  by  alitterin^  uecummlation*  of  ongracefiU  or- 
ttamenta.'— JoBMBOK.  The  liiduMrioae  inquirer  maj 
collect  a  mass  of  intelUffsaee ;  *  Sir  Francia  Bacon,  by 
an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  oompasa  of  itiougtit, 
and  indefatlfalile  study,  liad  ama$M4  to  hlmaelf  sucli 
mnum  of  Jcnowledge  as  we  cannot  look  opon  wlUioui 
ainazement*— HusBis. 

0TOGK,  BTORB. 

AmA,  from  «ttcA,  »t»ke,  stoWt  and  <(»/,  signifies  any 
^antlty  laid  up ;  «(tfre,  In  Weteh  «tor,  comes  ftom  the 
Hebiew*inDiohJde. 

Tbe  ideas  of  wealth  and  subillty  being  natorally 
■tlied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  stocky  wtiich  eipresses 
tlie  latter  idea,  should  also  be  put  fhr  the  former,  par- 
Ueularly  as  the  abundance  liere  referred  to  serves  as  a 
fbundatlon  in  tlie  same  manner  as  iUek  In  tbe  iileral 
■cnae  does  to  a  tree 

8Ur9  likewise  impllea  a  quantity;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  tbe  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
4|uaiitfty.  A  ny  quantity  or  materials  which  Is  In  hand 
may  serve  as  a  nock  Sbr  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
ahiUiaff  with  some  penons  may  be  their  «toeil  in  trade : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  an  a  store;  thus  the  industrious  ant 
eoUects  astors  of  grain  for  tlie  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
BMn*8  substantial  property  by  tlie  tisdb  of  goods  which 
ho  has  on  hand ;  we  judge  of  a  man*s  disposable  pro* 
perty  by  the  sUr»  which  he  has.  The  »uek  Is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  tbe  source  and 
fbuadatloo  of  Industry:  the  «tort  is  that  wMeh  we 
most  add  to  occaslonalhr;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  In  time  of  need.  By  a  ttoek  we  tain  riches ;  bv 
•  stors  we  guard  against  want:  a  ttodk  requires  skill 
■od  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application ;  a  se#r« 
laquires  ibresigfat  and  management  to  make  it  agalast 
tbe  proper  seasou.  It  la  necessary  for  one  who  lias  a 
laqe  trade  to  have  a  largesc^dk;  and  for  bim  wbo  ha« 
■ojprospeetof  supply  to  have  a  large  §Un. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
la  their  moral  application ;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
Ibraign  languafu  must  have  a  gfck  of  familiar  words ; 
•terse  of  learning  are  ftequently  lost  to  the  world  fbr 
tof  loeaas and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
t  view ;  '  It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  disoooree,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  roan  would  then  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
his  short  sUek  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  ctmverse;  therefore  there  t  Mtst  be  stortt 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 

-*-90UTB. 

As  verbs,  to  <csdk  and  tor  stare  both  signify  lo  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose :  a  tradesman 
Btpckt  himself  with  such  artictes  as  are  most  saleable ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored.*  a  person  gUek*  himself 
with  patience,  or  stor«s  bis  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TBBA8URE,  HOARD. 
Tlie  Idea  of  laying  up  careAilly  is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  Crventrs  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
pteservlag;  lo  Aeard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
Dulating ;  we  <rea«iirs  up  tlie  gifts  of  a  fllend ;  the 
miser  kotrds  up  his  monay :  we  attach  a  ml  value  to 
that  which  we  Ircorars;  a  fictitious  value  to  thai 
which  is  haariei.  Tb  trtAtwre  is  used  either  In  the 
proper  or  Improper  sense ;  to  Aeard  only  in  the  proner 
■eaae:  we  trsa#are  a  book  on  whteh  we  set  particular 
value,  or  we  frrasMrs  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
.  la  our  recollection;  *  Fancy  can  combine  the  Ideas 
which  memory  has  freasvred.* — ^Rawkbsworto. 
The  miser  Aoards  In  his  coffers  wbatover  lie  can 
scrape  together; 

Ifeor^  ev'a  beyond  the  mlsei's  wish  abound. 
Goldsmith. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Ftemtifiil  and  pUnUouM  signify  the   presence  of 

fUmlfy  ftenitndej  or  fmUeM* ;   tthvmdmnre,  in   Latin 

aKadsii£ta,  from  abvnda  to  overflow,  comnounded  of 

ihB  latOMlve  ak  and  awU  a  wave,  aignlMs  Aowinc 


over  In  great  qaantltles  Bke  the  waves;  espieas,  la 
Latin  csvfMiw,  IVoni  eopim,  or  eon.  and  spec  a  stockt 
signifies  having  a  store;  astpie,  in  Latin  amplms,  firdn 
the  Greek  AvdnXuKi  signiflvs  over-full. 

Plomttfvl  and  plenUouo  differ  only  hi  use;  tha 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  toner 
in  tbe  grave  style. 

Plenty  fills ;  abundance  does  more,  it  leaves  a  supfr- 
fliiity;  as  that,  bowever,  which  fills  suflkesas  much 
as  that  which  flows  over,  tlie  term  abnndnnco  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty:  we  caR 
indifferently  say  a  plemtiful  harvest,  or  an  abnndaM 
harvest.  Plenty  Is,  however,  more  fVequent  in  tha 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  the  body ;  abundtaus^ 
for  that  which  fills  the  mitid,  or  the  desire  of  the  mind. 
A  plenty  of  provisions  la  even  more  common  than  aa 
abnndnnee;  a  plenty  of  food ;  a  plenty  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overran  with  ease. 
As  plMly  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction.— Rows. 
But  an  abandonee  of  words ;  an  nkundanee  of  richea ; 
an  abundance  of  wit  and  humour.  In  certain  years  ftull 
la  plenttfnlf  and  at  other  limes  grain  Is  pUnttful :  la 
all  cases  we  have  abnndant  cause  for  grailtude  to  tha 
GIvar  of  all  good  things ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant^  living  soul. 

MiLToa. 

Copioue  and  ampU  are  modes  either  of  plenty  or 
abmndanee ;  tiie  former  b  employed  In  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point :  ttie  tmpU  la 
employed  only  in  regard  ti>  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  eepion*  stream  of  blood,  or  a  eMwng 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  widch  la 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  espisvs  flood 
Rolls  foir  and  placid.— Tbomsom. 
As  an  emple  provlaion,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  whh:h  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wiseat  of  brutes. 

Tbomsom. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  plenttnde  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 
from  tbe  Latin  for  fulneee^  yet  ihe  latter  is  used  either 
In  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  tJiat 
are  full,  or  in  tlie  Improper  sense  to  express  great 
ouantity,  which  hi  tlie  accompaniment  of/ulneee;  tha 
lormer  only  in  the  higher  style  and  In  the  Improper 
sense :  hence  we  say  In  the  fnlneee  of  one's  heart,  la 
the  fulnees  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fnlneea  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;.  but  the  plenitnde  of  floiy,  tbe  pUnilMda 
of  power; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  a^judt'd  to  death  and  beB» 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  tbe  fmlneea  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd.— Miltox. 
*  Tbe  most  beneficent  Being  Is  he  wbo  bath  an  abs^ 
luto  fninaae  of  perfection  in  himself,  wbo  gave  exM- 
ence  to  the  nniverse,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  without  dlmlnhA- 
Ing  from  the  plenitMde  of  his  own  power  and  happi 
nesa.'— GaovB. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFICK. 
Finale,  In  Latin  fertiUe,  ftom  /era  to  bear,  slgDl- 
fiea  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  fmitfal 
signifies  full  of  fruity  or  conUhang  within  itself  much 
fruit;  prsli^  IS  compounded  ofproUe  and  facta  to 
make  a  progeny. 

futile  expresses  In  Its  proper  senee  the  flKulty  of 
sending  forth  from  Itself  that  which  is  not  of  Us  owa 
nature,  and  is  pecullariy  applicable  to  tbe  ground  which 
causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up; 

Why  sbouM  I  menUon  those,  whose  oosy  soil 
Is  render'd  fertOe  by  tbe  o'erflowhig  Nile. 

Jamnit. 
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abundandy  that  wMch  ta  of  the  Mine  nature ;  it  Is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vegeta- 
bles, and  whatever  is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 

Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.— Drtobm. 
FroliJUk  expresses  the  fkculiy  of  generating;  it  con- 
veys Uierefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
Hpjly  applicable  to  animals ;  *  All  dogs  are  of  one  spe- 
cies they  mingling  together  in  generation,  and  the 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  prali/lcA.'— Eat.  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  Is  either  fertiU  or  fruitful, 
but  not  fvliJUk :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
•pecies  being  fruUful  and  proUfUk,  but  not  ftrtiU; 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither 
fertile  nor  prolifick.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it  respects 
the  quality  of  tlie  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  in  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inlia- 
Mtants,  altliougli  not  fertde  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  rest^ectt  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be  froU- 
JUk  08  it  rfspecls  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  otlMsn ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
BMte  more  proUJUk  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
la  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bai^ 
renneai  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful:  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  trlbeiL  which  are  so 
frel^Ux,  that  they  are  not  many  iKwrs  in  being  before 
-  they  begin  to  breed. 

In  tlie  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily cnntrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he  is 
fruitful  in  resources  wlio  has  them  ready  at  hia  hand : 
nis  brain  Is  prelifiek  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of 
■ew  conceptions.  A  mind  U  fertile  which  has  powers 
that  adroit  of  cultivation  and  expansion;  <  To  every 


PROFUSION,  PROPUSENESa 

Prefutieuy  from  the  Latin  profunde  to  pour  fortl^ 
is  Uken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  wliicfa  poor 
forth  in  great  plenty ;  ptefueeuete  is  taken  from  ibe 
same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  who  Hkewisa 
pour  forth  in  great  plenty.  The  term  frefuntm^ 
therefore,  is  put  for  plenty  itiielf,  and  the  term  profua^- 
ueee  as  a  characteristick  of  persons  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  prefusiM  of  every  thing  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite ; 

Te  glltt*rtnc  towns  with  wealth  and  spleadnri 
crowned. 

Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  prefusii 
ores  combine. — G 


work  Warburtou  bmught  a  memory  full  fraught,  tc^e- 
•  •      "         -  -        ...       ,_j^ 

Imagery ;  a  genius  ia  prolifick  that  Is  rich  In  Invention. 


OnNSON. 

I  that  is  rich  in  stores  of 


tber  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations.' 
An  imagination  is  fruit 
Imagery;  a  genius  is  ara/]. 

Females  are  fertile  in  expedlenu  and  devices ;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  misery  in  piiblick  and  nrlvate  life ;  '  The  phi- 
losophy received  from  the  Greeks  lias  been  firuitful  in 
controversies,  but  barren  of  works.*— Bacoh.    Novel- 
writers  are  tlie  meet  proliJUk  class  of  authors ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolifick  beam,  whose  ray«  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.— Gat. 


1«AR6ELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Largtlf  (v.  Qreot)  is  here  taken  in  the  moral  seni^, 
and,  if  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense;  copiously  conies  Troiii  the  I^tin  copia 
plenty,  signilVing  In  a  plentiful  degree;  /vUy  signifies 
In  a  full  degree ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  fkr  as  It  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  Idea  ezpmaed  in  common  by  all 
these  terms ;  but  lergely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  In  the  agent ;  eopiousif  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  inanimate  pbjects ;  /hI^  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  rational  agent,  but  It  denotes  a 
degree  or  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  lenrgely  In  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts ;  rivers  are  eopiouelj  supplied  in  rainy  sea- 
sons ;  u  vemm  io  fully  satisfled,  or  futlw  prepared.  A 
bountiful  Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  Im-gelf 
among  hb  creatures;  *Tliere  is  one  very  faulty  me- 
ihod  of  drawing  up  the  laws,  that  Is,  when  the  case  is 
iargOif  set  forth  in  tiie  preamble'— Bacor.  Blood 
flows  eopiouelf  from  a  deep  wound  when  It  la  first 


The  youths  with  wine  the  capiouo  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pops. 
When  a  man  Is  not  fuUy  convinced  of  his  own  insiif- 
flciency,  he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
others:  *  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty  thai 
it  onglit  to  be  carefully  conslderpd  by  all  that  desiie 
/«l^  to  undctaiaad  the  iense.*— BavsRnMB. 


For  me  your  tributary  stoves  c 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of  prefueieiu,  they 
are  apt  to  Indulge  themselves  in  profuseneoe ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young  companiooa 
was  only  ^e/ii«eMe#«.'— Johmsoh. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE 

Extravagtmt,  fVom  extra  and  vaganst  atgnMes  In 
general  wandering  ftom  the  line ;  and  prodigmL,  from 
the  Latin  prodieue  and  prodigo  to  launch  forth,  sig- 
nifies in  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  In  great 
quantities;  luviekcnmeu  probably  from  the  Latin  Impo 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste;  profuse, 
fyom  the  Latin  profusue,  participle  of  prof  tmdo  to  poar 
forth,  aigniflca  flouring  out  iVpely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderatelv  Is  implied  In  all 
these  terma,  but  eziravegant  la  the  moat 'general  bi 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravarmnt  man 
spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  man 
apends  it  In  excesses ;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  extreme 
rant  man  will  ruin  hhuself  by  his  folliea ;  ihr  vrtiig^ 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extraemgaut  with  a  sroaB 
Slim  where  it  exceeds  one's  means ;  one  eaunot  be 
prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Exlrattagmee  Is  practised  by  both  sexes; 
galitf  is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  the  male  sex. 
vagoMce  W  opposed  to  meanness :  prodigalilf  to  ava 
rice.  Tliose  who  know  the  true  value  of  money,  u 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  thnae  of 
others,  will  guard  against  extrmaganee.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  fall  Into 
prodigalilf. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  derignate  babll- 
ual  as  weU  as  particular  actions;  lamek  and  prvfuoe 
are  employed  only  In  particular :  henoe  we  say  to  be 
laviek  of  one's  money,  one's  presenta,  and  the  Hke ;  to 
he  profuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  modes  of  extrauoganee.  An  extraragaut  man, 
liowever,  in  the  restricted  sf  nse,  mostly  spends  upon 
himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  Ancles ;  but  a 
man  may  be  laviek  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a 
miff  uided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  uie  of  these  terms,  a  man  Is  extravagmut 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  dther  in  measure  or  appli 
cation :  *  No  one  b  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  bis 
Milker,  things  superfluous  afid  extravagaHt-^-Sovm, 
He  is  urodigal  ot  his  strength  who  oinsumes  It  by  u 
excessive  use ; 

Here  patriot*  live,  who  ftir  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  bkiod. 

DavvtR. 
He  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service ; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  Its  lavi^  stores 
Irriguoua  spreads.— 'Thomson. 
He  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  who  repeats 
them  ofkener,  or  delivers  them  In  more  words,  than  sit 
necessary :  *  Cicero  was  mnst  liberally  profuse  in  cnai 
mendini  the  ancients  and  hia  contemporaries.'— Anu 
SON  (^ftsr  Plutarek). 

Extra»aguut  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  Indi- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  laviek  may  be  said  of  many  in 
a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  its  re* 
sources ;  a  government  may  be  laviek  of  the  publick 
money,  as  an  individual  is  extravagant  with  his  oWB 
and  proftua  la  what  he  glvaa  aooUiar. 
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ENOUGH,  BUPFICIENT. 
KnoMffk,  in  German  fenuft  coiiica  from  foMgat. 
W  fiaiiiity ;  sufficients  in  Laiiii  tMffitienB^  i«rtici|ile  or 
amffido^  cnni|KMiiided  of  s%b  and  /ocm,  Btgntttea  ina^ 
M-  Miil«il  to  liio  purpose. 

He  lias  enough,  wluwe  desires  are  satlsfled ;  lie  has 
m^ciemi  wiKMM)  wants  are  supplied.  We  iiu&y  tliere- 
Cure  frequentiy  have  s^Meiene9  wlien  we  iiave  nut 
tmngk.  A  greedy  uinn  b  coiiiiiiouly  la  this  ease,  lie 
haei  never  emongh^  alUiougii  lie  has  more  tlian  a  tMffi- 
citiuy.  Rnougk  is  said  only  of  physical  objects  of 
desire ;  snffieieut  is  employed  In  a  iiioral  application, 
tbr  that  which  serves  ilie  purpose.  Ctiildren  and  ani- 
mab  never  liave  emrugM  rood,  nor  the  miser  numgh 
auouey; 

My  loss  of  honour  *8  great  eiisa/A, 
Thou  ueed*8i  not  brand  it  witli  a  wcoff. 

BirrLBi. 

It  Is  requbite  to  allow  suMeiaU  time  for  every  thing 
tliai  b  to  be  done,  if  we  whJi  it  to  be  done  well ;  'The 
'  e  pmnt  seldom  allbrds  tufficlnu  employ uwoi  for 
mind  of 


the 


[of  man.'— Adbisoji. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

Ezce««  b  that  which  exceeds  any  measure;  sMptf 
Jkiitf  fVom  nper  and  Jlm»  to  flow  over;  and  rerfKit- 
dancpy  from  redundo  tn  stream  bacic  or  over,  slgiiiAcs 
an  excess  of  a  good  mcasurv.  We  may  have  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  liave  more 
than  tlie  ordinary  quaiiiity ;  but  we  have  a  sn^erjlmitff 
of  prpvisloiis  when  we  have  more  llian  we  want 
Excess  b  afipiicable  to  any  object ;  but  SMperJlnUf  and 
redHudancy  are  species  of  excess.  SuperJluUif  b  ap- 
plicabie  in  a  fianicular  manner  to  tiiat  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  our  desire;  and  redundancy  to  matters  of  ex- 
prasion  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  *  It  is  wisely  ordered  In  our  present 
■tale  tiiat  ji»y  ami  fear,  iHiiie  and  grief,  slioukt  act  alter- 
nately aa  checks  and  balances  u|Nm  each  oilier.  In 
order  to  prevent  an  excess  in  any  of  tliein.'— Blair. 
■We  may  liave  a  superjluity  of  good  things ;  *  Wlien 
by  force  or  |iolicy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  fortniie,  pro[>erty 
and  superiority  were  introducttl  and  establiithed,  then 
they  whose  (KiMeasions  swelled  above  tlieir  wants 
■aturaliy  hild  out  their  superfluities  on  pleasure.*— 
JoHMsoi*.  There  may  be  a  redundaney  of  speiwh  or 
words;  '  The  defect  or  reduudanee  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  In  the  recitation.*— Tvaawurr. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  tNTEMPERATE. 

Tlie  exeessite  b  beyond  measure;  tlie  immsderats, 
from  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  b  with«Mit  measure; 
(he  intempcraUy  fmiii  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  tluil 
Which  b  not  icept  wliliin  binimls. 

Excessive  designates  excess  In  general ;  immodtrmU 
and  intemperate  dcsignnle  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  tlie  thing  which  exceeds 
•ay given  point:  the  immoderate  lies  In  lira  passions 
which  range  to  a  boundless  extent:  tlie  intemperate 
Ilea  in  the  will  which  is  unilcr  no  cimtrol.  Hence  we 
•peak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered:  an 
immoderate  amliiilon  or  liiot  of  |iower :  an  inUmperate 
Indulgence,  an  imUmperaU  wnnntli.  Rxceseive  ad- 
mits of  degrees;  what  b  excessive  may  exceed  In  a 
freaier  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and  intemnerate 
ftiark  a  positively  great  degree  of  excess;  tlie  former 
•till  higlier  than  the  latter:  immoderaUls  in  Aict  tlic 
bigiiest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  tiling  will  always  be  at. 
tended  witli  si nne  evil  consequence ;  *  WIm>  knows  not 
the  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  indulgence  in 
pleasure  T— Blair.  The  immodsraU  ute  of  wine  will 
fapidly  tend  to  the  ruhi  of  him  wlio  is  guilty  of  tlie 
axeess ;  '  One  of  tlie  Arst  objects  of  wisli  to  every  one 
is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  In  society :  tills 
•inoiig  I  he  vain  and  ambitions  b  always  tlie  Ihvouritc 
•iui.  With  tliein  It  nrhies  to  immoderate  ex|iecta- 
lions  fcmiided  on  tlieir  su|Hmscd  taleiib  and  Imagined 
merits.*— BLAtR.  The  intemperate  use  of  wine  will 
proceed  by  a  more  gnuiual  but  not  less  sure  process  to 
hta  ruin ;  '  Let  no  wanioniiess  of  youthful  spirits,  no 
compliance  wilii  the  intemperate  mittli  of  ollien,  ever 
beuav  you  iuio  profliBe  ■•lllas.*— Blaib. 


Excessive  designates  what  Is  imrtlal ;  mmsder^U 
Is  u«ed  oAeiicr  for  what  is  parthil  than  what  b  habi- 
Uial ;  intemperate  ofteiier  lor  what  Is  habitual  thtfta 
what  is  inriial.  A  person  b  excessively  displeased  «i 
liarticular  occasions:  he  maybe  an  mMcdcro/s  ealw 
at  an  limes,  or  only  immoderate  in  that  which  be  likmf: 
he  is  intemperate  In  his  laiigjage  when  hb  anger  ii 
intemperate;  or  he  leads  an  intemperaU  life.  Tb^ 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  loo  often  settle  kito  c  '  ' 
liabili  of  intempermnce. 


EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  IVom  Uie  Latin  exuberans  or  sz  i 
uieroi  signiftes  very  IhiitAii  or  superabundant :  la 
rjoat.  in  Latin  iszitriaiu,  from  laxus,  signifies  ejf- 

Ending  with  unrestrained  lYeedoin.    These  teriin  are 
th  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state ;  hot 
e2ii^«raii4;«  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxunanee  tbs 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unra- 
stralnedly  to  tlieinselves  (here  will  be  an  sxiiAeraaci; 
Anotlier  Flora  there  of  boMer  hues 
And  riclier  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride 
Plays  o'er  tile  Aelds,  and  sliowen  with  suddea  baai 
£xii*«raN(  siirltig.— Thomson. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  In  their  Jicxiinaiies  only  hi  seasoH 

that  are  favourable  to  them ; 

On  whoee  luxurtous  herbage,  half  CMicnrd, 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  far  diflbsM  lib  train, 
Ca8*d  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomsor. 

In  tlw  moral  application,  exuberance  of  Intellect  li 

often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  incooi- 

Etible  both  with  Uie  happiness  and  advancement  of 
i  possessor;  'lib  similes  have  been  tiiought  too 
exuberant  tind  full  of  circumstances.'— Popb.  /.kom- 
riANcsof  imaginatiim  b  one  of  tlie  greatest  gifts  wliieli 
a  poet  can  bttasi  of;  'A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speedi 
becomes  youili  well,  but  not  age.*— Bacon. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Emptyt  in  Saxon  emptiy  is  not  Improbably  derived 
from  tiie  Latui  tii«|»w  poor  or  wauling;  vacantt  In, 
Latin  vaeans  or  oocs,  comes  from  tiie  Hebrew  pp3 
til  draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  In  Latin  «^ 
duns  and  Greek  ijtos,  signilies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  Is  llie  tenii  In  most  general  use;  vaeatU, 
voidj  and  devoid  arc  etiipkiyed  In  particular  casta: 
empty  and  vacant  have  eitlicr  a  proper  or  an  Improper 
apiilicatlon ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  aoceptatio*. 
Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  suiistantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  vaeaai 
dcvignatt's  or  marks  tins  alwence  of  that  which  shouM 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which  b  hollow 
limy  be  empty;  that  which  res|iecis  any  space  maybo 
vacant.  A  iioiise  is  empty  which  has  no  inhabltanls; 
a  seat  b  eaeaitt  wlii&li  is  wlihoiit  an  occupant:  a  roooi 
b  empty  which  is  witiiout  furniture ;  a  space  on  popar 
b  vacant  wiiicii  is  free  frnin  writhig. 

Ill  tlie  flgiirniive  applicniion  empiu  and  vacant  hftvo 
a  siiiiilnr  analogy :  a  dremii  b  said  to  be  empty,  or  a 
title  cm^ly,<cc.; 

To  iHmoiir  Thetis'  son  he  bcnd^his  care, 
And  plunge  tlie  Groi'ks  In  all  till  woes  of  war ; 
Then  bids  an  empiy  pliantoiii  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  cmniiiaiids  llie  vision  of  the  nighL 

Pof«. 
A  stare  b  said  to  be  vaeantj  or  an  hour  vacant:  *A« 
Inquisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant  of 
tlKiuglu  In  itself,  and  ilierefurc  forced  to  ap|>ly  itself  to 
Aireign  assbtaiice.'— Stkrlb.  f^oid  or  devoid  are  uaed 
in  tlie  same  sense  as  vocaitf,  as  qualifying  e|iitliei% 
but  not  prefixed  as  otU^^ctives,  and  always  followed  bg 
some  object:  thus  weisiieak  of  a  creature  as  void  or 
and  of  au  individual  as  devoid  of  eomwos 


My  next  desire  Is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure.  Inglorious  life.— Drtom. 

Wc  Tyrians  ere  not  so  devoid  of  senses 

Nur  so  raiaots  Uom  PboibiM*  influeuoo.— Dnvnb 
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VACAlfCT,  TACOmr,  INAlf ITT. 
Fatmttg  and  ooeiuty  both  denoie  tbe  ipace  nnoe- 
Miptod,  or  Ibe  alMUael  quality  of  being  unoccu|d«d. 
mimitjh  ftwa  tfa«  lAtin  tiuuiif ,  denotes  the  abtiract 
^Mtity  of  emprinew,  or  ol'  not  cootaioli^  any  iblug : 
iMBoe  the  former  terma  oacan^aodvaciuly  are  need 
l»  an  ladlflEbreot  or  bad  leiwe:  momtiy  always  In  a 
lad  oenae:  tbere  may  be  a  vacoMey  in  the  eeat,  or  a 
ffeancif  in  the  mind,  or  a  vaeancjf  in  lift,  which  we 
■uy  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  |rieaae ; 

How  is 't 
That  tins  yim  beod  yovr  eye  oa  vocmey 
Ami  with  th'  iuoorporal  air  do  bold  discourse  T 
SiiAXSKAaa. 
raciBfMs  are  supposed  lo  be  interspersed  among  the 
fVtkles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  thcv  may  be  sup- 
posed lo  exist  In  the  soul  and  In  otlier  ol^ecis ;  *  There 
jwe  eaeitttMs  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
^wer  of  the  world  to  fill.'— Blaib.    Jnanitp  of  cha- 
acter  denotes  the  want  of  tbe  esienUaJs  that  const!- 
t«e  a  character;  *  When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
keavens,  it  malies  me  sooni  the  world  and  tbe  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  Tsally  of  these  and  tbe 
dMrnlynr  tbe  olber.*>-ilowaLu 


HOLLOW,  EMFIT. 
JTsOsis,  Awn  M«,slpiifles  bsiag  like  a  kaU;  mmpif, 

hM0m  respeeis  the  body  Itself;  the  absence  of  its 
terisj  produces  hollowness:  ssviy  respects 
odies;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tvtes  ss^Cmsss.  Hollovmu*  Is  therefore  a  prepara- 
dve  to  empthusg,  and  may  exist  independently  of  H; 
%at  ssmCiHsss  presupposes  the  existence  of  kolhmntts  : 
Wtiat  Is  tmptig  must  be  kottaw:  b«  what  Is  koUow 
aaed  not  be  sawly.  HMtwnn*  is  ollen  tbe  natural 
property  of  a  oody;  tmpthuu  Is  a  oonttaigent  pro- 
IMTty :  that  which  Is  kotUw  Is  destined  by  nature  to 
eootain;  but  that  which  Is  ssi^ff  is  deprived  of  lis 
eontents  by  a  casualQr :  a  nut  is  kolUno  for  tbe  purrase 
of  receiving  the  fhiit:  It  Is  estptylf  it  contain  no  (fruit. 
They  are  both  employed  la  a  moral  aeoepiation,  and 
to  a  bad  sense ;  the  AoUow,  in  this  ease,  Is  applied  to 
What  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  emftf  to  what 
»  #Qfht  to  be  fined:  a  person  is  heiltw  whose  goodnem 
Has  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fhir  words  are  wiihout 
■manii^ ;  a  truce  Is  holUw  which  Is  only  an  external 
eassatioo  ftom  hostiuaes; 

Heseem*d 
For  dIgnUy  eompae*d,  and  high  exploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  A«Us«.~Miltor. 
A  penon  Is  canty  who  Is  without  the  requisite  portion 
iti  onderManding  and  knowledge;  an  excuse  is  empty 
Which  la  unsupported  by  fkct  and  reason ; 
ts  ntptp  which  cannot  aiford  satisfaotlon ; 
The  creature  man 
Oondemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  yean 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  ssipfy  foarB.F~PiiiOK. 


TO  SPEND,  iXHACrST,  DRAIN. 
Upswd,  eofitracted  from  sspsai.  In  Latin  txptmd*  to 
pay  away,  signifies  to  give  ftom  oneself;  ssAsawt,  ftom 
the  Latin  nkmiri0  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
an  that  there  b;  drs»«,  a  varlatloa  of  draw,  signifies 
la  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
ii  eommon  to  them  terms;  but  to  tpnd  Is  to  deprive 
to  a  lem  degree  than  to  axkmtut^  and  that  in  a  less 
isgree  than  to  drsia:  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
to  that  degree  sjMnds  his  strength ;  If  the  exertions 
ittre  violent  he  txka.iuU  himself;  a  oountry  which  is 
#a«iMd  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
^tnd  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  exteroal 
•r  Inherent  to  a  body ; 

Your  lean  fo'  such  a  death  In  vain  you  tpmi^ 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

Dkitrav. 
Xtkanut  applies  to  that  which  Is  Inherent  or  essential ; 
drum  to  that  which  isextenial  of  the  body  In  which  it 
ii  conttined;  ^Teaohing  Is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
Ika  d^afaai^'  of  am  htmr-fltoia.'— Bootk.    Wa  may 


speak  of  tpnditkg  our  wealth,  oar  tasowtes,  our  ttoie, 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigour,  or  the  voice  is 
niMUMUd;  *  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap> 
piness  are  nkoMtUd  by  tlie  present  day.'— JoBirsoa. 
Draininf  is  applied  in  its  propier  application  to  a  vessel 
which  is ^rstnc^ of  its  liquid;  or,  In  extended  appli- 
catioa,  to  a  treasury  which  Is  dr^iiued  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  ntnd  and 
to  nk0M»i  OMy  tend,  more  or  leis,  to  tlie  Injury  of  a 
body;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  lis  advantage.  Inas> 
much  as  what  is  tpmt  or  etkamsted  may  be  more  or 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spsml  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  pereon*s  strength  is  tzkauMied  ha 
is  no  ionger  aMe  to  move :  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  drsia, 
thouKh  a  more  com|4ete  evacuation,  Is  not  always 
ii\)unousj  but  sometimes  even  usefiil  to  a  body ;  as  when 
the  land  Is  drsinsd  of  a  superaoundanoe  of  water. 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DIB81FATS, 

SaUANDER. 

^mid  and  sxpmd  are  variations  from  tbe  Latin  «>- 

but  apend  may  be  used  in  tlie  sense  of  turnhig 

to  seme  purpose,  or  making  uae  of;  to  tntmd  carries 

likewise  r'     "        -      - 


with  it  I 


and 


the  idea  of  ezhaustiitf ; 
moreover,  comprehends  the  idea  of  exhausiing  to  no 
good  purpose:  wttpaul  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thb^  with  it;  we  npend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  lo  diminish  its  quantity: 
Individuals  tpemd  what  tiiey  have;  sovernment  ««• 
^snds  vast  sums  in  conducting  the  alflurB  of  a  naiion ; 
aU  perMms  wests  their  property  who  have  not  sufficient 
diaeretion  to  use  it  well :  we  spmid  our  time,  or  our 
Uvea,  to  any  empkiymeut ; 

Then  having  tpent  the  last  remalna  of  light. 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  BighL 

DavDMi. 
We  «a;peiii  our  strength  and  fhcultles  upon  soma 
arduous  undertaking;  *The  king  of  England  wssfsd 
the  French  king's  oountry,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
npmd  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  dehu*-^ 
Haywarh.  Men  are  apt  m  vasts  their  time  and  V  ' 
In  trifles; 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  I 

Are  snatcb'd  by  sudden  death,  or  wests  by  alow  da- 

grses!— Jbmtns. 
JDissAiats,  In  Latin  dasstfpstas,  from  dtssms,  that  1% 
dis  amf  «»«,  In  Greek  si^  to  scatter,  signlfios  to 
difierent  ^ '•^-'  *     -    "^     " 


It  ways,  that  ht.  to 
eetlotis:  sfnombr,  \ 
aOes  to  make  to  rui 


wa$t€  by  throwing 
away  in  all  dlieetlotis:  sfnambr,  which  Is  a  variatloa 
of  wandsr,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.    Both 
tbeae  terms,  therefore,  deooie  mrjdes  of  wasting:  but 
the  former  seems  pecuiiarly  applicable  to  that  wfaich  la 
woMted  in  detail  upon  dilmrent  objects,  and  by  a  dls> 
traetloD  of  the  mind ;  the  lauer  respects  rather  the  act 
of  isastrair  ^  tlM  groas,  to  large  quantities,  by  planless 
proAislon:  young  men  are  apt  to  diss^ols  their  pro- 
perty to  pleasures; 
He  pitied  man,  and  much  ha  plded  timae 
Whom  falsely  smiling  tote  baa  earned  with  aMane 
To  di§np9U  their  days  to  quest  of  Joy. 

Aemstkox«. 
The  open,  generous,  and  iboughtlesB  are  apt  la 
sfamuler  thev  property;  *To  how  many  temptattom 
are  all,  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  la 
sfMoadsr  their  whole  time  amid  the  circles  of  levity.' 
—Bljii. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DI8PBR8B. 
B»r—d  («.  7^  $pr«adi  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
IndlviaiMe  bodies ;  we  Bpre»d  our  money  on  the  mble^ 
or  we  may  wrssd  a  ctoth  on  the  ttble:  but  scoifcr 
wMoh,  like  shatter,  Is  a  Aeqnentatlve  of  shake,  is  ap 
pllcaMe  tn  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  aetUr  com  on  the 
ground.  To  sprMd  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other 
wise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when  we  tprend  bnoks 
or  papen  before  us:  geuttar  is  mostly  an  act  without 
design ;  a  child  scattera  tbe  papen  on  the  flrior.  When 
taken,  however,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  without 
order ;  but  aprtad  is  an  act  done  Tn  order:  thus  hay  is 
'p'-aad  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is  seotlsrsd  over  the  tand; 
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An  hi  a  loir 
AdvsiKfaig  bPMd,  or  wheeling  round  the  Held, 
They  $fread  their  breathing  barrest  to  theenn. 

Tbomsom. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatur^d  force  coiUoiiis. 

POPK. 

Thitigi  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  ai  least  with* 
out  aeparation ;  but  tliey  dispertt  («.  7>  ditpel)  in 
f  diiecttooa,  ao  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 


kodles:  a  leaf  spreads  as  It  opens  in  all  lu  parts,  and 
m  tree  alaoiipreais  as  its  brancoes  Increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude  disperses^  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  tliere  Is  no  other  dittercnce  than  that  one 
It  fniniethodlcal  and  Invohintary,  the  other  systenifttick 
auid  intentional :  flowers  are  seaUered  along  a  path, 
Which  accidentally  f^il  from  the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed  by  an  act  of  anthorlty:  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
ihe  poor:  the  dlseitrfes  were  scattsred  as  sheep  without 
a  ahepherd.  after  the  dvHvery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
tends  of  tne  Jews,  they  dispersed  tliemselvea,  after 
hla  ascension,  over  every  pan  of  the  world; 

Btralf  ht  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 

Pom. 


TO  8PBEAD,  ES»AND,  DIFFUSE. 
%rssrf,  la  Saxon  sprsdanj  Low  German  s^redsn, 
Bl^  Genaaa  srptwteii,  is  an  Intensive  of  brsU  broad, 
aignM>lng  to  atrecck  wide;  ssipsiid,  in  Latin  expamds^ 
compounded  of  ss  and  pamdo  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
^abm  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide ;  difmse^  v.  Dijfass. 

To  sprsad  is  the  general,  the  ocber  two  are  particular 
terms.  To  spread  may  bo  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
BDbslance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
separating  or  unfokiiug  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads  over 
Um  earth;  a  flower  expands  lis  leaves:  a  tree  spreads 
by  the  growth  of  its  branches;  the  opening  bud  «x- 
"r  when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
ad  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  mocal 
itloa ;  diguse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appU- 
:  spresd  Is  here,  as  before,  equally  hidefiaite  as 
to  itsb  mode  of  the  action;  every  thing  sprtads^  and  it 
s/wiadi  la  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  Its  lavish*d  storaa 
IrrigwMis  sjrrcsds.— Thomson. 
Mxpansisn  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  aa  object 
apeos  or  uofoldi*  it»elf  aAer  the  manner  of  a  flower ; 
As  flrma  the  Ikee  of  heaven  the  shatter'dcloiida  ' 
Tuanultttous  mve,  th*  Interminable  sky 
SaMimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  worid  exparnds 
A  porer  aure.-~THOMflo>. 
Difnsiem,  is  that  process  of  spreading  which  consists 
niarally  in  pouring  out  In  dtflbrent  ways; 

Th*  uncurling  floods  digiis'd 
In  glawy  breadih,  seena,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Fovgetful  of  their  coarse.— Thomson. 
BvMs  sprnd^  aad  reports  spread;  the  mind  es- 
'  praspecto  expand ;  knowledge  diyiisst  Itasif, 
neas  is  dignsed  tliffoughout  a  sompaay. 


orchsarfuli 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

JHlaie^  in  Latin  dtioto,  fVom  di  apart  and  latns^ 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  very  wide;  sx^oad,  a.  To 
spread,  \a  the  pracediag  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  DilaU  is  an  intransitive  verb ;  erpand 
Is  transitive  or  imransitlve;  the  fbrmer  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  air, or  the  heart daates  with  joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  eilnd,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circnnwtanees.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ihroush 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dAi- 
tatien  and  contraction:  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicMing  know- 
ladfe  to  youth  is  nnquestionabiy  to  be  desired;  but 
the  sudden  saysasisa  of  a  aian*s  thoughts  fimn  a 


comparative  state  of  ignonnea  by  aay  poweifyil  aetioa 
is  very  dangerous; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charl^  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wkh  benevolence  dilate. 

TaoMsoN. 
*  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  appearances 
of  tMngii  as  Uiey  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  mucli  of  hia 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his 


TO  SPREAD,  CTRCULATE,  PKOPAGATE, 

DISSEMINATE. 
To  epread  (v.  Ta  snready  expatid)  is  sakl  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  afiplleaUon.    To  spread  is  to  ex- 
tend to  an  faidefinlie  width ; 
Love  woald  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

Wallbr. 
To  lireulaU  Is  to  sprend  wUhta  a  ebele;  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country ;  but  a  story  chmlaies  hi  a 
yinage^  or  from  bouse  to  house,  or  a  report  is  eireulated 
in  a  iwighbourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Fomi'd  roan,  who  should  of  both  participate ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  tltcirs  ninst  hnltaie. 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  drcnlate. 
Dknbav. 
Spread  and  eirenlaU  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  tilings  ; 
propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 
A  thing  it^r«adr  and  ctVcaiolcs,  or  it  is  spread  and 
eircmlated  bv  some  one:  it  is  always  propagated  and 
dieeemmaied  by  some  one.    PrepagaU,  from  the  Lathi 
propage  a  breed,  and  disseminate,  IVom  eswten  a  seed, 
are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  of  spreading, 
according  to  the  natoral  operations  of  increasing  the 
quanUty  of  any  thing  wiiich  Is  Implied  In  the  first  two 
torans.    What  is  propagated  Is  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  iheu 
converts; 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

DavaBN. 
What  is  disseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  difl<»- 
ent  parts;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth ;  *  Natore  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dissemi- 
note  her  blesrtngs  among  the  dlflerent  regions  of  the 
woild.'— AamsoN. 

TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
'  Diepd,  ttom  the  Latin  pello  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  is  a  more  foreiUe  action  ilian  to  dijrperee, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  wo 
destroy  the  exknenoe  of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  wo 
merely  destroy  the  Junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  It :  the  sun  dispele  the  donds  and  dark- 
ness; 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  ctarg*d  with  storaia^ 
IHgpels  the  gathering  chHids  that  Notns  (brms. 

Pon. 
The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumour;  but  the  clouds  and  the  tumour  may  both 


The  foe  dispere^  their  bravest  warriours  kllPd, 
Fieice  as  a  whhiwiad  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pont. 
DispsOing  and  dispersing  are  flreqnendy  natoral 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  Is  nfteniimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dissipatum,  participle  of  dissipoy  eompoimded  of  di> 
and  the  obsolete  sine,  in  Greek  vMw,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  woni  siphon  takes  its 
rise.  The  word  diseipale  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
■cattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  tlrat 
lost ;  whence  that  which  Is  dissipated  loses  hs  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body ;  » The  heat  «t  length  srows 
so  great,  that  it  aftnln  dissipates  and  bears  oflT  those 
corpuscles  which  it  brought.'— Woodwauo.  In  ?»- 
saoM  manaer  weahh  Is  said  to  be  dtss^sisd  wl 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


It  n  loit  to  thtt  owner  bj  being  apent.  Thete  termi 
adniil  of  a  riiuUar  dieUnctioQ  fa  Uie  moral  accepta- 
tion; 

If  the  nigbt 
Have  gathered  augbt  of  evil,  or  eonceal'd 
Disptrat  it,  aa  now  Ugbt  HspeU  ibe  dark.— Miltox. 
When  the  thoufhis  are  disaifated  the  mind  ia  as  it 
were  loet;  *■  i  have  begun  two  or  thnse  leitera  to  you 
by  niaiehee,  and  been  prevented  from  finlahinf  them 
by  a  tbouaand  avocations  and  HanpatianaJ' — Swirr. 
Diaptl  Is  used  figuratively ;  diaperae  only  In  the 
natural  sense :  gloom,  Ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dia- 
'pallad;  books,  people,  papeia,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
panad. 


TO  POUR,  8PILL,  BHED. 

Pmit  la  probaUy  connected  with  pora^  and  the 
Latin  preposition  par  through,  s^lfying  to  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  ttaruugb  a  channel ;  apiU  and  splash, 
and  the  Gennan  aMan  are  probably  onomatopdas ; 
whad  comes  from  the  German  ackadm  to  separate,  sig- 
nifying to  cast  fhmi. 

We  pavT  with  design;  we  apUl  by  accident:  we 
powr  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  apiU  It  on  the 
ground.  To  p&ur  Is  an  act  of  convenience :  to  apill 
and  akad  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the  former  Is 
to  cause  to  run  In  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities :  we»o«r  wine  out  of  a  bottle  Into  a^ lass ; 
but  the  binod  of^a  person  Is  said  to  be  apiUed  or  aked 
when  bb  life  Is  violently  taken  awav :  wliat  Is  poured 
is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  mim  whence  it  Is 
poured;  but  what  Is  shed  Is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part;  hence  trees  are  said  to  aked  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beinas  to  akad  lean; 

*  Poe«y  Is  of  so  subtle  a  tpitit,  that  tai  the  pouriug  out 
of  one  language  Into  another,  it  wlU  evaporate/ — 
Dbnbaii. 

O  reputation !  dearer  (br  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  apiU'd  by  some  rash  hand, 
Mot  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toll 
Of  the  rude  sprVier,  can  coliecL— Skwbl. 

*  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the  de- 
ceased Aristobulua,  ahtdding  abundance  of  tears.*— 
PainaADz. 


nriira  vaae,  ine  aosuaci  conau|pn  or  woiit- 
,  V.  Jfeeeaaitu ;  panurw^  in  Latin  peuuria, 
I  probability  ftom  the  Greek  in^M^  poor. 
Is  a  general  state  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 


POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,   WANT,  NEED. 
PENURY. 

Pavertf  marks  the  condition  of  being  paor ;  MA'- 
/eaee.  In  Latin  indigantia,  comes  from  iudigaa  and 
the  Greek  ^^i  to  waaC,  signifying  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  ttie  word  wane,  the  abstract  condliVNi  of  wane- 
fa^;   need,        "  .     -     - 

eoNies  in  all 

Pawrtji  Is  ., 
of  riches ;  In  whkh  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni 
ences  uf  lif^ :  indiganca  is  a  particular  state  of  fov^ey, 
which  rims  above  it  In  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  neceMnries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
wmt  ond  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  Individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigenea  ocHnpreheod  all  a  man's  pxter- 
nal  circumstances;  but  waxC,  when  taken  by  Itself, 
denotes  the  waul  of  food  or  clothing,  and  Is  opposed  to 
abundance;  need^  when  taken  by  Itself,  Implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useflil  article ;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  b  wantedL  and  In  thb  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  former  as  species  to  the  genus.  Panertp  and 
indigence  are  permanent  states ;  want  and  need  are 
temporary:  pnertu  and  indigenea  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  thev  do  not  depend  upon  the  Individual, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  went 
and  ««ed  arise  more  commonly  from  circumi4anc«8  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  nmertf  and  indigence  cannot,  Ihere- 
Ibra,  be  removed  at  one*8  will :  but  want  and  naad  are 
ftequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  others.  Pevartp  b 
that  which  one  shouki  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  Its 

Sins;  *That  the  pavertp  of  the  Highlanderi  ta  gra- 
atlv  diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  «n- 
pleasing  consequencea  of  aubjectloo.'— JoauiaMi     ^r*. 


digenea  b  a  calamity  which  the  oompamlon  of  othen 
may  In  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirdf 
remove  it ;  *  if  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigenea, 
a  moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish 
him  to  obtain.^— MaLMOTH  {Lettera  of  Oearo).  Woni, 
when  It  results  from  Intemperance  or  extravagance,  is 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief ; 
Want  b  a  Utter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  underitood ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  lo  full  perfectionbroochL 

Drtpem. 
But  need,  when  it  arises  fhim  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  ourNiemerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

It  b  a  wise  distribuUon  of  Providence  which  baa 
made  the  rich  and  poor  m  be  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  happinem 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  aiientkm 
than  those  who  In  addition  lo  their  wants  sutler  under 
any  bodily  Infirmity.  The  old  proverb  saya,  "That 
waste  makes  wanty'*  which  b  daily  realised  among 
men  Hithoot  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  **  A 
friend  in  ased,'*  according  to  anotlier  vulgar  proverb^ 
"  b  a  friend  indeed,'*  which,  like  all  proverbial  say- 
ings, contains  a  striking  truth ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from 
a  friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  *God  grant  w« 
never  may  have  need  of  you.'— SBAKSFBAac.  All 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  In  a  general  or  in  a 
partbubr  sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  ibings  In 
general  or  a  partial  privation.  Panurp  b  used  to  de- 
note a  privation  of  things  In  general,  but  nartieularly 
of  thinp  most  easenwaJ  for  existence;  *  The  ponmra 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.'— Uoobbs. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king. 
Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar; 
And  so  I  am  ;  then  crushing  pmary 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

SHAKarSAEK. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 
Jfecaaaitp  («.  JV^Msary)  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need.  In  German  n«/A,  probably  firom  the  Greek  ivdycf 
neeeaaitpf  the  person  wanUng.  There  wouki  be  no 
nacaaaitp  for  punbhments,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  b  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  In  Umeof 
need.  J^eeeaeiip  ta  more  pressing  than  need :  the 
former  places  us  In  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  to 
aci :  It  b  said  to  have  no  law,  It  prescribes  the  law  for 
Itself;  the  latter  yiekb  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  h 
In  a  etate  of  deprivation.  We  are  freqnenUy  under 
the  neeeaaitf  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
roost  In  need;  'Where  naeaaaitp  ends,  curiosity  be- 
gins.*—Jonasoif.  •  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
friendship  b,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the  ttiinM 
that  stand  In  need  of  pardon.'— Pops. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  fbr  eiich, 
which  sre  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  neceaavp 
and  needful^  neeeaaiteus  and  needp.  M^eeaaarm  and 
neaiful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted ;  n«- 
eeaattoua  and  naedf  to  the  perM>n  wanUng;  nacaoaoru 
b  applbd  to  every  object  indiscriminately ;  needful 
only  to  snch  objects  as  supply  temptirary  or  panial 
wants.  Exercbe  b  neeaaattrf  lo  preserve  Ihe  bealtb 
of  the  body ;  restraint  is  nacaaaorp  to  preserve  that  oT 
the  mind ;  assistance  b  needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  It  is  neeeeaorp  to  go  by 
water  to  the  conUnent :  money  b  needful  for  one  who 
b  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  b  neeaaaurp  la 
dbpel  the  Ignorance  which  wouki  otherwbe  prevail  in 
Um  worM; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear 
Seeing  that  death,  a  noeaaaarp  end. 
Will  come  when  it  wiU  oonie.— SHAKsvRARn 
It  ta  naa4fkt  for  a  young  person  lo  auend  to  tha  l» 
Mroctions  of  hta  teacher,  if  he  will  improve; 
Time,  k>ng  expected,  eas*d  ns  of  our  kMd, 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

DRTDSli 

^eeeaaitoua  expresses  more  than  naedp;  the  former 
i.^-j_  ^  g^ag^  gjnig  ^(  neeaaaitp  or  deOcteocy 
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bk  the  tkfnf  tint  to  wanted  or  iim4/«(;  netdf  ex- 
pfetwi  only  a  particular  eondlilon.  The  poor  aru  in  a 
m»e4»9it»m9  condition  who  are  hi  want  of  the  flrat  na- 
t$0**ne9f  or  who  have  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
aioet  preaiing  neeunties;  *Siecle*s  Inipradeiice  of 
■enenMlty,  or  yanity  of  profueion,  kepi  bim  alwaya 
Incurably  nMesntout.^—JoHKBOH.  Adventoren  are 
aaid  to  be  aMdy,  when  their  vices  make  theui  in  need 
of  that  which  they  inif  ht  otherwise  obtain ;  *•  Charily 
M  the  work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  Itself 
cut  on  the  wudg  and  the  inipoiant.* — South.  It  is 
charity  to  sapply  the  wanu  of  the  neetatiUnUt  but 
those  of  the  nUag  are  somatioMs  not  worthy  of  one's 
oky. 

POOR,  PAUPER. 

P00r  and  pmtptr  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
psMpety  which  comes  from  the  Greek  travpos  small. 
F00r  Is  the  term  of  general  use ;  pauper  Is  a  term  of 
particular  use :  k pauper  Is  •peor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  parish:  the  flirmer  Is, there- 
fore, Indefinite  In  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a 
veproachful  Idea.  The  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  In  tlie  plural  number ;  pauper  is  a  sub- 
stantive both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  pariah  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha-' 
bitants ;  tliere  are  some  petaons  wlio  are  not  ashamed 
10  live  and  die  tmpaupere. 

«     ■  ■ .  ■ 
NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

Jfecesoitff  in  Latin  neeeoeilag^  and  necosearp^  in 
I«atln  neussariMSt  from  mceose^  or  no  and  «««««,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Jfteooeitp  Is  the 
Biode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  tlie  thing  which  civ- 
eumslances  render  neeeoMory;  the  neeessarp  ia  that 
Which  is  absolutely  and  uncondittonally  neeeeoarp. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  In  inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  ueceseitiee  of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  ueeeaeariee 
of  liie.  Habit  and  desire  create  neceeeiUoe;  nature 
opiy  requires  neeeoeariea :  a  voluptuary  has  fueeeoi- 
tUa  which  are  unlmown  tu  a  temperate  man ;  tlie  poor 
have  in  general  little  more  than  nsee**ariee ;  *  Tliose 
wlKwe  ciNidlilon  has  always  restrained  them  lo  the  coi»- 
tetnplatlon  of  their  own  neeeasitiea  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  da)^  should  be  spent  in  study.* 
^Johnson.  *  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  m 
accompanied  willi  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  %€ces9arige  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
paioa.*— BuiioBLi.. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  wiihoQt  is  tlie  common  idea  ezpreased  by 
these  terms :  but  to  want  is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  lo  our  comfort,  or  ia  an  oblect  of  our  de- 
airo  ;  to  need  Is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
fbr  oor  exlsience  or  our  purposes.  To  lack^  which  Is 
probably  a  variation  from  Uaki  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
4|nent  tiae,  expresses  llule  more  than  the  general  idea 
ol  being  wltliout,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
Idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  wauty  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  «0aal  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  Indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  Is  a  super- 
llalty  to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is 
lo  like  circumstances  needed  by  all:  tender  people 
mant  a  fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; 
an  persona  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  bouse  in 
Ibe  winter. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects ;  to  iaeky  or  be  deficient,  is  properly  said 
of  a  single  obiect:  we  may  want  or  need  everv  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a  rich  man 
may  laclr  undentanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  wlio 
wanU  nothing  is  a  happy  man ;  *  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  tliaa  Is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted.*— 
ioBHSOv.  He  who  neede  nothing,  may  be  happy  if  he 
weals  no  mora  than  he  has ; 

The  old  from  such  afiUrs  are  only  Aved, 
Which  vig*rotts  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

DXNBAV. 

^Cootentanent  to  often  the  only  thing  a  man  laeke  to 
"m  happy; 


See  the  mind  of  beastly  man ! 
That  hath  so  soon  torgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  cliooseth  with  vile  dlflerence 
To  be  a  beast  aud  laeke  intelllgeuce.— Stkhskb 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

/acrsass,  from  the  Latin  ta  and  ereeeo,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it ; 
grow,  in  Saxon  growan^  very  probably  conies  from,  or 
Is  connected  with,  the  Latin  er«vi,  perfect  of  ereeeo  to 
increase  or  grow. 

The  Idea  of  becoming  larger  fa  common  to  both 
these  terms :  but  the  former  expresses  the  Idea  In  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  fetter  annexes  to  thta 
general  Idea  also  tliat  of  the  mode  or  procesa  by  which 
this  Is  edfected.  To  inerenee  to  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act ;  to  grow  to  a  gradual  procesa :  a 
stream  imereasee  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  In  courM  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  In  of  other  streams ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  growe,  it  to  Mup- 
pnsed  to^rsv  by  some  regular  and  continual  procesa 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of 
dlfl^rent  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  tn«r«a#«  to 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process;  to  grow  to 
always  natural :  money  inereaeee  but  does  not  groWf 
because  It  inereaeee  by  artlfictol  means:  corn  mav 
either  inereaee  or  grow  :  in  the  former  case  we  S|ii>ak 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  incmeing  In 
bulk ;  in  tlie  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  ita 
inereaeingf  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vepeta- 
tion.  On  thto  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grow*  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  nabiral  process  by  which  hto 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  sixe ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
hto  increasing  in  stature.  In  size,  and  the  like ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  increased,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  In  air  the  soaring  swan.— DaynEM. 
For  thto  reason  likewise  increase  to  used  in  a  transt 
tive  as  well  as  intraitsliive  sense ;  but  grow  always  ia 
an  Intransitive  sense :  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  It 
larger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  it 
growe  it  makes  Itsel f  larger.  *  Bones,  after  full^owCA. 
continue  at  a  stay ;  as  for  naito,  they  grow  contmttally.* 
— Bapok. 

In  their  Improper  aeceputlon  theae  worda  picscfve 
the  same  distinction :  '  trade  increases*  bespeaks  tha 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  hut  *  trade  grows* 
Implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  afiTectUma 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth;  here  to  a  natural  and  moral  process  eom- 

Children,  like  tender  oxlen,  take  the  bow. 
And,  as  they  first  are  fkshionM,  always  grow 

DaYDSM. 

The  frar  of  death  sometimes  increasee  as  one  grows 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increase*  with 
the  sight  of  danger:  here  Is  a  moral  process  which  to 
botli  gradual  and  immediate,  but  In  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause  they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
siderable perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Girard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  words  eroitre  and  augmenter^ 
corresponding  to  inereas  and  grow ;  but  1  trui>t  thai 
from  the  above  explanation,  tlie  dtolinctloo  ia  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,  ADPrriON,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

hurease  to  here  as  in  the  Ibrmer  articte  the  generlck 
term  f«.  To  increase) :  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  to  augmentaiismy  addition^  and  auession, 
though  not  vice  versd. 

JIddition  to  to  increase  as  the  means  to  the  end :  the 
addition  to  the  artificta!  mode  of  making  two  thinga 
lntoo:ia;  the  inerease  to  the  result:  when  Ihe  value 
of  one  figure  to  added  to  another,  the  sum  is  increased: 
hence  a  man'a  treasures  experience  an  inerease  by  the 
addictenofottaaipaitttothemainsiocto    ^d*'l«si»ta 
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•a  iDtfintlonal  mode  of  inereMiug;  aeeation  !■  an 
aecklcntal  mtide:  one  thing  to  added  to  another,  and 
(hereby  tnereated;  but  an  aeeestian  takea  place  of 
ilaelf ;  it  la  the  ooiiiIiik  or  Joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other eo  aa  to  titcr««»«  the  whole.  A  merchant  t«- 
craotM  hia  property  by  adding  hla  gains  in  trade  every 
year  to  tlie  inana ;  but  he  recelvee  an  aeeeation  of  pro- 

Krty  either  by  Inheritance  or  any  other  cooUncency. 
the  same  ananner  a  monareh  inerem*9»  hla  doonitnione 
hf  mddinf  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  varloaa  aeees- 
aiMw  of  territory  which  fall  to  hla  lot. 

When  we  apeak  of  an  Amtmm,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  Ita  relailTe  magnitude  at  dlflbraat  thnea ; 
At  will  r  crop  the  year's  tfiicr«a««, 
lly  latter  life  la  rest  and  peace.— DrtdiiI. 
When  we  apeak  of  an  addttunj  we  thinly  only  of  the 

^rt  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  Is  Joined ; '  The 
stale  of  health  into  wMch  Tullla  la  fallen  la  a  very 
aavere  addition  to  the  many  and  great  diaquletudes 
that  afflict  my  mlnd/~MsLiioTH  (LelUra  tf  Cicero). 
When  we  speak  of  an  acccsnon,  we  think  omy  of  the 
drcttraeiance  by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  Joineil 
to  another;  *  There  la  nothing  la  my  opinion  ropre 
pleasing  In  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  la  to 
iMuc  Air  ever  with  new  ommmmw  of  gloiy.*— Aodi- 
■OM.  /ffCTMuia  of  hopplneM  does  not  dmend  npoa  m- 
§r§m»0  of  wealth ;  the  niiaer  makes  daily  rnddiUono  to 
Cte  latter  wiihout  making  any  to  the  former :  audden 
MssMWM  of  wealth  aie  aeldom  attended  with  any 

Kid  conaequences,  aa  they  turn  the  ihoughia  loo  vlo- 
lly  out  of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
atronffly  on  present  poaaeapiona  and  good  fortune. 

jiu£memtati0m  la  another  term  Ihr  uwtsms.  which 
iifion  less  lu  sense  than  in  application :  the  latter  la 
ganerally  applied  to  all  objeeia  that  admit  aucb  a 
change :  but  the  fbrmer  la  applied  only  to  ol^ecu  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experleiicea  aa  increase  or  an 
MMjfwteHtation  In  his  family  ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  va- 
Tenoe  or  an  oMfmentotion  of  hb  aalary,  or  that  there 
la  an  inerete  or  augmentation  of  the  number :  In  all 
which  caaea  the  former  term  b  moal  adapted  to  the 
aoUaquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  atyta. 


TO  ENLARGE,  FNCREASE,  EXTEND. 

MnUrge  elgnlfles  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
«  applied  to  dimension  and  extent ;  ineroaoe,  firom  Uie 
Latin  increoeo  to  grow  to  a  thing,  b  applicable  to 
nuantity,  signifying  lo  become  greater  In  size  by  the 
Junction  of  other  mailer ;  extend^  In  Latin  extendo,  or 
n  and  tondo^  signines  to  streich  out,  that  Is,  to  make 
freatAr  in  s^iace.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
room,  premises,  or  boundaries ;  of  increating  the  pro- 
peny,  the  army,  the  ca(dial,  expense,  &c. ;  of  extend- 
'ng  the  boundarlMi  of  an  empire.  We  say  the  hole  or 
cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges,  the  mim- 
ber  increases,  the  swelling,  Infiammaiion,  and  the  like, 
Inereaf s  .*  eo  llkewlae  In  the  flgurative  aenae,ihe  views, 
,  the  powcfB,  the  Ideaa,  and  the  mind,  are 


(prnmieets,! 


Oreat  olgecta  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  aa  their  viewa  enlarge^ 
Thoae  sdll  more  godlike,  aa  these  more  divine. 

Tovao. 


fain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindneas,  b  tn- 
■         rid  quJeacei 

not  increase  them.*— JoBnaoN.  Views,  proapecta,  coa- 


eroased ;  *  Godld  sense  alone  Is  a  sedate  and  quieacent 
quality,  which  manages  lu  possessions  well,  but  does 


nezions,  and  the  like,  are  oxtended; 

The  wise  extending  their  Inquiries  wide, 
Bee  how  both  statea  are  by  connexion  tied  ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
Bo  crowd  existence  all  Into  a  day.— Jsimia. 

TO  REACH,  BTRBTCH,  EXTEND. 

Xf arA,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languagM, 
as  also  the  Latin  rege  in  the  word  porrigOt  and  the 
Greek  ifify*h  «Mnes  from  the  Habrew  J^pl  tt>  draw 
oat,  and  n")M  bngth ;  stretch  b  but  an  fatanalva  of 
rsflcA;  extendf «.  TV  extsmd. 

The  Idea  of  drawtnt  out  in  a  Hna  b  oomaiOB  to 
rfaitha 


BtaaeeaortbeacthMi.  TorsaeAaadlaaCraMlaTOMi 
ployed  only  for  drawing  out  in  a  atraigfat  Unei,  that  li^ 
lengthwise ;  extend  may  be  enmloyed  to  expreaa  the 
drawlM  out  la  all  directlona.  la  thb  aeaaa  a  wall  b 
saM  W  reach  a  cettaia  number  of  yarda;  a  neck  of 
land  b  saM  to  stretch  Into  the  aea ;  a  wood  esfsadv 
many  milea  over  a  country.  As  the  act  of  nenoaa,  la 
the  proper  aeose,  they  diobr  aUU  more  widely;  rte^ 
and  sirffdk  signify  drawing  to  a  given  poiai,  and  for 
a  given  aad:  sxt«Nd  haa  no  each  ooUaleral  i 


We  remtk  In  order  lo  take  hold  of  aometMag ;  wa 
etroUh  in  order  to  auramunt  aome  object:  «  pcraaa 
reaches  with  hb  arm  la  order  to  fet  dowa  a  book ;  ha 
stretches  hb  neck  in  order  to  see  over  anoiher  person: 
In  botA  caaea  we  might  be  aald  simply  to  axlend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  cireaaiatanoe  b 
not  to  be  expreased. 
In  the  improper  applloatioB,  tb^  haw  a  aiaiilar  dla- 
•-  *  to  the  movemeoca  whlck 
I,  and  b  eqalvalent  to  aF> 


oae  aukea  to  ) 


\ach  b  applied  to  the  i 

_„^  ^  a  eertaio  end,  and  b  eqai 

riving  at,  or  atutalng.  A  traveller  strlvea  to  ranch  hb 
Journey's  end  *  tulckly  aa  poasibfe ;  aa  ambltbaa 
man  alias  at  remehxn^  the  aummit  of  hamaa  power  or 
honour ;  *  The  whole  po«*«r  of  cunning  b  pHvatlva ; 
lo  aay  nothing,  and  lo  do  nothing,  b  the  iilnMMt  of  Ha 
rvacA.*— JoansoN.  To  stretch  b  applied  lo  the  diree- 
Uon  which  one  giveato  aaoiher  ol^Jeoi.  ao  aato  brtag  It 
to  a  certain  point;  a  ruler  utreuhcs  hla  power  or  8a> 
thorhy  to  iu  utmoat  Ihnita ; 

Plalna  Immeoae 
Lie  Hraic**d  below  InterniaaMe  meads. 

TBoaaow. 

To  extsmd  retains  Its  original  unqaalifled  meaning :  aa 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  sxtemdxng  one's  bounty  or  caadly, 
«»l«Mdm/  one's  aphere  of  action,  and  the  Ilka ; 
Our  Hfe  b  short,  but  lo  exUmd  that  apaa 
To  vast  atamity  b  virtua's  wocki    Ha*aaFKA«a. 

8IZB,  MAONITUbE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Site,  firom  the  Latin  eisus  and  c^do  lo  eut,  abnlllea 
that  which  b  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certam  pro 
portion:  nuunutade^  from  the  Latin  m^atCade,  aa- 
swera  Iitenifiy  to  the  Englbh  word  greatness;  Aatt, 
a.  BnUtjf. 

Size  Is  a  general  term  Including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  ntagnitnds  b  employed  la 
science  or  In  an  abstract  aense  to  denote  some  speclflck 
measurement ;  greatness  b  an  uoaclentlAck  term  ap- 

Elied  in  the  same  sense  to  obiecta  In  general ;  site  ta 
idelinite,  it  never  charaeterfsea  any  thing  dther  aa 
large  or  small:  but  magnitude  and  /rtataess  alwaya 
Buppose  something  great ;  and  hulk  denotes  a  consi- 
derable degree  nfrrealnees :  things  which  are  dlmlao- 
tlve  In  sits  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  sobm  other  adveatltioua  perfection  to  eon- 
pensate  the  deActcney ; 

Soon  growB  the  pigmy  to  gigantlek  a<is.— Darsia. 
Aatrooomera  have  clasaad  the  ataia  aecordlng  lo  tbrir 
dlUbreot  ni  v"*^*''^  * 

Tnen  fbrm'd  the  mooa, 
Gtoboae,  and  every  aM/iiftud»of  atars.— Ifti/roa; 
Oreatnsss  b  considered  by  Burke  aa  one  aouroa  of  the 
suMime ;  *Awe  b  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  In  tha 
mind  at  tlie  first  view  of  God's  greatness.*— Blmiz. 
Bulk  b  that  atiecies  of  greatness  which  destroys  tht 
symmetry,  ana  consequently  the  beauiy,  of  objects; 
Bb  hogy  hnUk  on  aeven  high  volumes  mtl'd. 

Dbtdbii. 

BITLKT,  MASSIVE  OR  MASSY. 

Sattf  denotes  having  huUt,  which  b  connected  wiik 

our  wonb,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  Jfcc,  and  the  Gar 

man  h^;  massive^  In  Fiench  maeeift  from  masa, 

algnlflea  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  wbicht 


through  the  German  Mo^^e,  Lailn  maaaa*  Greek  ^idCa 
dough,  comes  from  fidocv  to  knead,  aignlfying  made 
into  a  aolld  aubatance. 

Whatever  ta  bulky  has  a  prominence  of  flcorej 
what  is  maesive  has  compactness  of  mnuer.  The 
*«Mir,therelbrSh  though  larger  in  siao,  b  not  so  welghiy 
•        In  Milton's  time  it  was  r 
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iiMtfcHil«ia«Uie4,tii 
mm  utBMHi  tawl  ite  bsiclit  or  tett  of  tliek  Ri«<to- 


Hb  ponderous  shield, 
ipeff  iiuur«|r,  large,  woa  i 
Behind  him  cast.— Milton. 


BliieraBl  tempert  ma»»f^  large,  end  looiid, 


-  ooae  but 


Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  hUk 
CoUd  bodies  can  be  massive. 
A  yessel  Is  bnUtf  in  its  pna ;  lead,  sllTer,  and  gold, 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

X*siy«  («.  Onai)  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
mass  every  dimension ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
u  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
•f  a  plane  sapeiiicies;  vide,  in  German  wm't,  Is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  Frehch  wids,  and  the 
iMkk  widmus  empty,  signifylnc  properly  an  empty  or 
•pen  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions;  ^reod, 
Ib  German  kreil.  probably  comes  from  the  noun  ^«<, 
board;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
that  is  to  say,  it  Is  the  widM  of  what  Is  particularly 
lOBg.  Many  things  are  tave,  but  not  wide;  nn  large 
town,  a  larre  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  larg§  nut :  other 
tilings  are  nolh  large  and  w«d«;  as  a  large  field,  or  a 
tptde  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  wide  house:  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity  of  around  it 
•oMaios;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  both  from  its  ligure,  or 
tlie  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions ;  in  like 
■unner,  a  house  Is  large  from  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  It  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent  wbich  it  runs 
fa  front:  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide  which  are 
imt  denominated  large:  that  is,  eitlier  such  things  as 
bave  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plaue  sur- 
fbce ;  as  ell  vide  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a  wide  entrance, 
and  the  like;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space  only 
one  way ;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wide  passage, 
and  the  like; 

ffide  was  the  wound, 
Bnt  soddenly  with  flesh  fill*d  np  and  beard. 

MiLTOH. 

What  is  kread  Is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  verad:  a  ribbon  ia  broad;  a  ledge  Is 
Iremd;  a  ditch  is  bread;  a  plank  la  broad;  the  brim 
«f  a  hat  Is  *road;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  frrsod ; 
•o  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  broad; 
apeitores  In  geaeial  are  wide,  but  not  broad,  Tlw 
larys  Is  oppoMd  to  the  siaaU ;  the  wide  to  tlie  close; 
tfw^rvod  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
qieak  of  Urgeneee  In  regard  to  liberality ; 

Shall  crief  contract  the  largeneee  of  that  heart. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Wallbx. 


tfride  and  broad  onlv  In  the  figurative  sense  of  mace 
or  sixe :  ss  a  wide  difibrence;  or  a  ^rood  line  ofdlt- 
tinctlon'  *Tbe  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broadtr  Is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
■dsforttuie.*— Buuft. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 
Oroal,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
laafuages  from  the  Latin  eraeeue  thick,  and  ereeeo  to 
grow,  Is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  larger  in  Latin  largue 
wide,  Is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa  and  ^v 
la  flow  pleotiAilly ;  for  largiar  stgnifies  to  give  freely, 
and  iaivfe  has  in  English  a  similar  sense;  it  Is  oroperly 
appUea  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big^  from  the 
GenMA  bmaek  belly,  and  the  English  ^ulk,  denotes 
mat  as  to  expaaskm  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
oaapi  a  pile,  an  army,  hc.^  is  great  or  Urge  ;  *  At  one's 
ftnt  enhraace  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  now  the  Imsr 
gination  Is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ; 
and  at  the  same  time  how  little  in  proportion  one  Is 
afleeced  with  the  Inside  of  a  Gothick  cathedral,  al- 
though It  be  five  times  Urger  than  tlie  other.*— Addi- 
■oa.  Ad  animal  or  a  mouaiain  Is  jrsst  or  big;  a 
load,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  &  termed  rather 
great  than  l&rge;  'An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
caanot  appear  perfect  to  the  qre,  because  the  sight 
Ukee  It  in  at  once.*— Annisoa.  *  We  are  not  a  little 
to  flad  evwy  grsta  leaf  nrarai  with  dUUom 


of  anfanals,  that  at  their  lar^stt  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye/— Addmom.  Great  is  used  generally 
In  the  improper  sense;  large  and  big  are  ua«d  only 
occasionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  num- 
ber, a  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great,  but  tiot 
large;  we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  large  ponloii,  a 
large  share,  a  large  quantity:  or  of  a  niTod  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  M>  with  the  fate  of  nations ; 
*Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  tlie  cua 
vex.*— Addibom. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  lorfe  dtocowse^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  os  not. 
That  capatnlity  and  godlike  reason, 
To  rust  in  us  unusU— SBAXspXAaa. 

Amaxf  ng  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap*d, 
Or  whirrd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  tiie  big  stores  of  streaknlng  oceans  charg*d. 
TaoMsoN. 

ENORMOI78,  HUGE,  DiXENBE,  VAST. 

EnortMus^  from  e  and  norma  a  rale,  signifies  out  of 
rale  or  order ;  An^e  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch ;  immense,  in  Latin 
immeiuns,  eompounded  <^  i«  privative  and  meneus 
measured,  signifies  not  A  be  measured;  vset,  ta 
French  vaste,  Latin  vaetvs,  fh>m  vaeo  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  sisnifles  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  Jka^e  are  peculiarly  applicable  ta 
mupiitude;  tMnteiue  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enermsus  expresses  more  than  kugOf 
as  immeaee  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is  enor- 
mous exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds ;  what  is  huge  is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  Is  always  out  of  proportion; 
the  huge  Is  relativdy  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions. 
Some  animals  may  be  made  enormonslf  fat  by  a  par- 
deular  mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains; 

The  Thraclan  Aeamus  his  falchion  found, 
And  hew'd  Iheeiwnasvs  giant  to  the  ground. 

Pon. 
Great  ArcSHioas,  known  flrom  shore  to  shore. 
By  the  kuge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  boW| 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  fi>e. 

POK. 

The  immense  Is  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation^ 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusi^al 
exoess.  Tlie  distance  between  the  eiuth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  imaieiiee;  the  distance  between  the  polea 
Isvoet; 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr*d, 
E*en  power  tsmenee  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Pom. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  aeigh  and  paw  the  grouad, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Fast  was  the  leap^  and  headkmg  hung  the  stu^p. 

Po*fc 
Of  aH  these  terras  kuge  Is  the  only  one  confined  I9 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  sine: 
the  lest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  o^fecta. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  anhoal,  a  huge  monster,  a 
kuge  mass,  a  hige  siie,  a  kuge  bulk,  and  the  like :  but 
we  speak  of  an  eaorsMies  waste,  aa  ismeaee  diflbr* 
ence,  and  a  vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immenaey  and  vast  are  a|»> 
plicaUe  to  the  same  objecte,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  is  eiMrsiaiie  which  exceeds 
in  msgnltude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  o»  expected ;  a  sum  is  imsieifse  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation:  a  sum  is  vaet  which 
risss  very  high  in  calculation.  The  natkinal  debt  of 
Eraland  has  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutlooary  war  has  been  attended  with  an  imsiawe  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  diflbrcnt  nationa  of  Eu- 
rope :  there  are  individuals  who,  wUle  they  aie  m- 
pendlng  «ae«  sunw  on  their  own  cratlficatloos,  refuse 
10  aoattibute  aay  thiag  10  tht  i«Uer  of  the  BMaiiiliNiB 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 
Etwrm^uM^  v.  Enormmu;  prodigunu  comes  from 
prodigy,  in  Latin  prodigium^  whicii  in  all  probability 
cornea  I'roni  prodigo  to  iavlsli  forth,  fiifnifyinf  literally 
Dreakinfc  out  in  excew  or  extravagance ;  moMCroiw, 
from  MtfiMter,  in  Latin  meiwCntm,  and  mmutf  to 
abow  or  luaite  vlaible,  aiipiiAet  remarliabie,  or  exciting 
notice. 

The  aumMUM  oontradicta  our  ralei  of  eaiimatlng 
and  caiculaUuc :  tlie  prodigiout  ralaea  our  minds  be- 
yond tlieir  ordinary  standard  of  ihinlcing:  the  sMit- 
gtrout  eontradicta  nature  and  tfee  course  of  tbinga. 
What  is  emarmout  excites  our  suriNrise  or  amaaeaaeot ; 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  bent  tbe  sides, 
A  bteedinf  serpent  of  enorm&us  siie. 
His  talons  tru8s*d,  alive  and  curling  round. 
Be  stung  ibe  bird  whoee  throat  received  the  wound. 

Pore. 
What  is  wfdigiouM  excites  our  astonishment;  *! 
dreamed  that  I  was  In  a^  wood  of  eo  prodigioua  an 
exlenL  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  ail  mankind  were  kwt  and  bewildered  in  it.*— Aj>- 
DiaoH.  What  Is  mgnMtrtu  does  violence  to  our  senaes 
•od  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  m»n»tr9U9  ean  be  said  or  felgnM 
But  with  belief  and  >oy  is  enlertain*d.— Dbtdch. 
There  b  sometbing  enarmMu  In  the  present  scale  upon 
wblcb  property,  whether  fMblick  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  or 
admiration,  on  account  of  tlie  prodigiout  labour  which 
was  bestowed  on  tlicm :  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
always  been  active  In  producing  mauttrous  images  for 
the  worship  of  lia  blind  votaries.   ^ 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTrVB. 

ZriCtlc,  In  Low  German  b't/c,  Dutch  Uttel^  is,  In  all 
probabilliy,  connected  with  light,  In  Saxon  U^kt,  old 
German  UUoy  Swedii'h  IdU^  Stc. ;  tmall  is,  with  some 
▼ariationa,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  siirnifies,  as  In  Engiish,  a  contracted  space 
or  quantity ;  cUmiaitttee,  in  Latin  dtmrnutiw,  signi- 
lles  made  §maU. 

JUttU  is  properly  oppoeed  to  the  great  (o.  Oreai)^ 
maU  to  the  large,  and  diminMtivt  is  a  species  of  the 
»maU^  which  Is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
thin^i :  a  child  is  mid  to  be  littU  as  respecta  its  age  as 
well  as  its  size ;  it  is  said  to  be  amaU  as  respects  its 
size  only ;  it  is  said  to  be  diminiUiv  when  it  Is  ex- 
eeedingly  »maU  considering  its  age :  UttU  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves ;  tmali  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones:  if  we 
look  down  from  any  very  great  lieight  the  largest  men 
will  look  diminuliw;  *  Tlie  talent  of  turning  men  Into 
rldiciiic,  and  ex|ioe«ing  to  laiigtiler  those  one  converses 
with.  Is  the  qualiflcatinn  of  litUe^  ungenerous  tempers.* 
—Addison.  *IJe  whoee  kiiowled^e  Is  at  best  but 
limited,  and  whoae  Intellect  proceeds  by  a  #inaU,  dimi- 
%ytit>e  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  cooeepiions  of  another  man.*— South. 

SPACE,  ROOBC. 

Spotty  In  Latin  spafium,  Greek  s^covi  ^BfA'  arditov 
a  race  ground ;  room^  In  Saxon  nua,  ftc  Hebrew  ramak 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abctraet  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  univen«  which  Is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  »paee  is  a  general  term, 
which  Includes  within  Itself  that  which  Infinitely  sur- 
passa  our  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  opaee  which  are 
artllkiaRy  formed :  tpaeo  Is  either  extended  or  bounded : 
nom  Is  always  a  bounded  spaeo :  the  space  between 
two  objects  is  either  natural,  incldenul,  or  dsslgnedly 


The  man  of  weahb  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  spmee  that  many  poor  supplied. 

GOLDSXITH. 

The  vom  Is  that  which  ia  the  ftvlt  of  dealgn,  to  aait 

the  coDventeDoe  of  pevwns ; 
FW  the  whftle  world,  without  a  native  home, 
U  vKOaiag  bat  a  priaoQOf  •  lu|«  rsaak-^TowLn. 


There  la  a  sufncieot  mme*  between  the  lieavenly  bodlii 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  conAtrion ;  the  vatat 
of  a  bouse  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  It  aflbrde:  In  a  row  of  trees  there  muaC 
alwaya  be  vacant  spaeet  between  each  tree ;  In  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  peraooiL 
Space  is  only  taken  In  the  natural  sense;  room  la 
also  employed  in  the  moral  application :  in  every  per- 
aon  there  ia  ample  rpe«  for  amendment  or  Improve- 


ABIPLB,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUR 
JSmpUj  in  French  asip2«,  Latin  omplu$i  probably 
comes  fhrai  the  Greek  iva-kkitaf  full ;  opaeioust  « 
French  gpacieuxt  Latin  tpodoaju^  comes  from  sp^- 
CiMK  a  apace,  implying  the  quality  of  having  s^see; 
rapacious,  in  Lattn  eapax,  from  capi»  to  hoM,  signlfief 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

Thene  epithets  convey  the  analogous  ideas  of  extent 
In  quantity,  and  extent  in  space,  ^mple  is  OguraUvely 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity ;  spar 
eious  ia  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in  apace; 
capacious  is  literally  and  figuratively  employed  to  ex- 
press extension  In  both  quantity  and  spoes.  Stores  aie 
ampUf  room  is  ampie,  an  allowance  is  ampU :  a  room, 
a  house,  a  garden  is  spacious :  a  vessel  or  boltow  of  any 
kind  is  capadeus  ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart 
are  capacious* 

Jlmple  Is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow, 
capacious  to  small.    What  Is  ample  suffices  and  satla* 
flea ;  it  impoaes  no  constraint ;  *  The  pure  eonscious* 
ness  of  worthy  actions,  abMracted  from  the  views  of 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  oaisla  re 
ward.'— HuGBKs.    What  Is  spacious  Is  fiee  and  open, 
It  does  not  confine; 
These  miglity  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspreed 
The  apscMK*  earth,  and  atrerch'd  thrli  oonq*ringami 
From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  cfiarros 
Were  quite  conrumed.— Mat. 
What  Is  capacious  readily  receives  and  containa ;  it  ia 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.— Milton. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languam 
afiTord  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  for  the 
exerclae  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fancilXil  researches,  yet  this  world  Is 
hardly  spaciMu  enough  for  'lie  range  of  the  Intellectual 
faculties :  the  capacious  minds  of  anme  are  no  less  cane 
ble  of  containing  than  they  are  difuosed  for  receiving 
whatever  sj^ritual  food  is  offered  them. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDmr. 

Deptky  ft-om  deep,  dip,  or  diva,  the  Greek  ^tfirrw,  and 
the  Hebrew  y^p  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
wster  which  is  dived  for ;  profundity,  from  profouad, 
in  Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or  proeul  far, 
and  fundus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  diflbr  merely  In  their  derivatloa  ; 
but  depth  Is  indefinite  in  (ts  signification ;  and  pro- 
fundity  Is  a  positive  and  considerable  deeree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  objects  In  gene- 
rid  ;  *■  By  these  two  pamlnns  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity.,  and  bring  up  to  our  pre- 
sent thoughts  objects  that  lie  In  the  remotest  dqtths  of 
time.*— AoDifaOR.  Profundity  Is  confined  In  Its  appll- 
eaiion  to  moral  objecta :  thus  we  speak  of  the  d^th 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's  learning ;  but  hia 
profundity  of  thought;  *The  peruser  of  Swift  win 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge :  It  will  be  aufll. 
dent  that  he  is  acouainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  Is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tioDs  nor  to  exidore  pro/kndtttea.'— Joeivsoic. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

OUong,  in  Latin  ohiongnt,  firom-the  int^nelve  ^ffte- 
ble  ob,  stenifleii  very  long,  longer  than  broad :  eeel, 
fVom  (he  Latin  evnei,  signlflea  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  e  speda  of  the  oblong  f  what  la  «iiel 
Is  oblong ;  but  what  is  ohlong  is  not  always  ovaL  Ob- 
Umg  to  peculiarly  applied  to  flgurea  Amned  by  H^ 
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naesi  tbtt  1%  an  reeUingalar  parallelognunf,  eieept 
•qDantf  are  oUong :  iMit  the  aval  1«  applied  to  curvi- 
llMar  •biamg  fliurei,  u  ellipMs,  which  are  disdn- 

Siabcd  ftoDi  the  circle:  tables  are  otlener  obl»n.g 
in  wal;  garden  beds  are  u  frequently  not  aa  tiiey 
•re  oblamg, 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 
Romubte**  and  rctunditf  both  coroe  fVom  the  Latin 
reCwidiw  endnote  a  wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  la  forined :  the  former  term  is  how- 
ever applied  to  all  objects  In  general ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  roundf  In  all  directions :  one 
nenks  of  the  romndtie$*  of  a  cirele,  the  iwmdnest  of 
toe  moon,  the  roumdneta  of  a  tree ;  but  the  rotunditig 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form  in  ail 
directions,  and  the  rotiuutity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
r§tmmditf  of  a  turnip ; 

BraceletB  of  pearls  gave  mmdmesw  to  her  arms. 

Prior. 

*  Angular  bodies  lose  tbelr  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uiJform 
reCasUiCy.*— JuuMsoii. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOUR. 

Omtwmrdf  or  inclined  to  the  mU,  afrer  the  manner 
of  the  out,  indeOnltely  describes  the  situation ;  ezter- 
nmlj  from  the  Latin  extemmt  and  eztrii,  ta  more  defi- 
■ite  in  its  sense,  since  It  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
Mch  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  tii« 
mmtward  port  of  a  butidinc,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  like ;  but  of  external  objects  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency ;  *  The  contro- 
Ytnv  about  the  reality  of  extemeU  evils  is  now  at  an 
cnd.^— JoHXSoif.  Ezteriour  is  Mill  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  ezttmal ;  the  former  being  in  ilie  comparative,  and 
the  two  lauer  In  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
c»f  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  b  usual  to  destg- 
nate  tlie  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  ezteriour ;  when 
we  speak  vimply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behhid,  it  is  denominated  external :  as  the 
0xUriomr  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application  the  external  or  out- 
ward is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  the 
mterwmr  h  that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  It  thoiild  be  secret, 

To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanctity, 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example.— Drtdkn. 
A  nan  may  someiimes  neglect  the  outside^  wlio  is 
•itogether  niindAil  of  the  in ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Depress'd  thus  tow,  it  cannot  reach  my  faiili. 

Dbrhax. 
A  man  with  a  plearing  exteriour  wHl  sometimes  gain 
9  frieada  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 


INSIDE,  INTERIOUR, 
Tbe  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
■lagnitude,  small  or  large;  interionr  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
neak  of  the  huide  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  Its  into- 
Hour:  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interiour  of 
Be.  Paurs,  or  the  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
iutida  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  eon- 
ccnied  In  it,  according  to  Uie  Inviolable  laws  eau- 
Misbed  among  those  animals  (the  ants).'— Addison, 
*The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  (he  interiour  of  the 
Ikne  la  discovered.'— Cumbsrlahd.  Thia  diflferenoe 
of  anplkation  Is  not  altogether  arUtraiv:  for  intide 
Itterally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
■tanifies  tbe  space  which  is  more  Inward  than  the  rest, 
which  IsencfcMed  In  an  encfcware:  consequently  cannot 
to  appHed  lo  any  thing  hot  a  laige  space  that  la 


apeeles  of  tkiekneeo  which  la  pbtkisopMcany  considered 
aa  the  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con- 
dltion ;  hence  we  speak  of  tJUck  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term 
donee  only  in  regard  to  tbe  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  denee  air,  a  dense  vapour,  a  dense  cloud ;  *  1  have 


discovered,  by  a  long  scries  of  observations,  that  in* 
venilon  and  elocution  suffer  "       '    " 

donee  and  impure  vapoure.'- 


venilon  and  elocution  suffer  great  impedimeuis  fiam 
I.'— Johrsom. 


THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

Tin,  In  Saxon  tJktiiiia,  German  dHun^  Latin  tonor^ 
friom  tendoj  in  Greek  rdvw  to  extend  or  draw  out,  ana 
the  Hebrew  HO  J ;  elendor^  elight^  and  alim  are  all 
variations  Aom  the  German  oddank^  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  words  slime  and  slings  as  also  with  the 
German  seUingen  lo  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and  sniall- 
ness,  which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  FpeeiAck:  thm 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
aa  small  and  long ;  slender  Is  always  said  of  that  which 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  Is  siett- 
der  because  ibi  tailneM  is  disproportionate  to  its  mag- 
nitude or  tlie  diniensidns  of  its  circumference.  IVkin- 
ness  is  sometimes  a  natural  properly ;  slight  and  slim 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
sltM.  Tkinnese  i«  a  gixHl  property  sometimes ;  thin 
paper  is  frequenUy  preferred  to  tint  which  is  thick: 
sUghtnsss  and  slimness,  uhich  Is  a  greater  degree  of 
shghtness^  are  always  defecu;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it ;  thst  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur^ 
poee  proposed;  a  carriage  tliai  is  made  slight  la 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  pa|ter  is 
altogether  loo  slim  to  serve  tbe  purpose  of  wood. 

T^ese  terms  admit  of  a  siroilai  distinction  in  the 
moral  application ;  *  J  have  found  duluess  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  In  a  thin  ether.'— Jomnson.  'Very 
slender  diflbreiices  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.*— Jobhbom.  'Friendship  ii 
ofren  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  eoar 
petitions.*— Johrsom. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

MatSy  from  the  French  akattre^  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  diminish^  or,  as  It  Is  someiimes 
written,  minishy  from  the  Latin  diminuo,  and  minue  to 
lessen,  and  minvs  \v»^  expresses,  like  the  verb  lessen^ 
the  sense  of  either  making  le»s  or  becoming  lew;  do- 
crease  is  compounded  of  the  privative  tie  and  crease^  in 
Latin  eresce  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

Tlie  first  three  are  uMtl  transitively  or  luUranaitively ; 
tbe  latter  only  intransitively. 

Mate  respects  the  vigour  of  action :  a  person's  fevei 
is  aiatsd  or  ahates ;  ihe  vkilenoe  of  the  stoim  abaiss; 
pain  and  anger  aiaf«;  '  My  wonder  o^s^etf,  when  upon 
looking  around  nie,  I  saw  most  of.  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguislied 
by  the  names  of  Blotli,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.* — 
Addison.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  applied  to 
size,  quantity,  and  number ;  but  the  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in  the  figurative 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  size  of  a  room  or  garden 
fai  lessened;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  to 


THICK,  DENSE. 

Between  tkia  and  dense  there  is  little  other  dlfifer- 

«Ne,tlna  that  tiM  latiar  toenptograd  toeKpna  tiMt 


Nothing  Is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment ;  *  Tully  was  the  flret  who 
observed  that  friendship  Improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery.*— Addisor.  An  evil  may  be  lessensd 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  U 


He  sought  fresh  fountaina  in  a  foreign  anil ; 

Tbe  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toll.— Addmor. 
Nothbig  diminishes  tbe  lustre  of  great  deeds  mora 
than  cruelly;  '  If  Parthenima  can  now  posaeas  herowa 
mind,  and  think  aa  little  of  her  beauty,  as  atae  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  to  no  gran 
ARMtUieii  of  tor  etaaima.*— Btieua. 
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I  of  OB  Ufnr  Btn  ought  to  he  allowed  to 
mk»u  iieture  any  appeal  it  made  lo  his  undentandinf 


The 


we  may  iutm  the  nnmber  of  our  evila  by  not  dwelling 
ypoo  iheiu.  Objects  appaientiy  dimntith  ariviiffdhig  lo 
Ibe  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  deertoM*  Is  to  diminisA  for  a  conthiuance:  a 
letieatlng  army  will  decreoM  rapidly  when  expeaed  to 
•U  the  piivalioaa  aod  bardshlps  attendant  on  farced 
narches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its  safety:  some 
tbinp  dder00Me  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  thiM  beftwc 
they  are  observed  to  bednmm«A«d; 

These  leaks  shaU  then  40erMM;  the  saUlooce  more 

Direct  our  eourae  to  some  rettevlng  shore. 

FALcomm. 

In  the  abetract  sense  the  word  U$se$ung  Is  mostly 
•oppitod  by  dmteMltM;  h  will  be  no  abafntaiu  of 
sorrow  to  a  gaoerous  mind  lo  know  that  the  dtminmiUm 
•f  evil  lo  Itself  has  bean  produced  by  the  abridgment 
•f  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  emf^lMM  simply  Jlow*  0e«r ;  what  mwMlstM, 
from  in  and  mi^  a  wave,  /mm  Into;  what  dsfayst, 
from  dilM0y  washes  away. 

The  overfUm  besooaks  ahnndanee;  whatever  ez- 
eeeds  the  measure  or  eontenis  muat/M»  9v<r,  beeaose 
It  Is  more  than  can  be  held :  to  inmndaU  bespeaks  not 
only  abundanee,  but  vehemence ;  wlien  It  inundate* 
hjUw*  In  fluter  than  Is  desired,  it  fills  lo  an  hicon- 
venient  height:  to  deinge  bespeaks  Impetuosity;  a 
diluft  irresisliUy  carries  away  all  before  IL  This  ex- 
planation of  these  leraie  In  their  proper  sense  will 
lIluBirete  their  Improper  application :  the  heart  is  said 
to  tverJUm  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  toilenoie  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  •  I  am  too  full  of  you  not  to  over;/Utw  upon  tboae 
I  converse  with.'— Forn.  A  country  is  said  to  be  ra- 
wndaud  by  swarms  of  Inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
minibers  who  Intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  *  There  was  such  an  inmndctimi  of 
sneakers,  young  speakers  in  wwy  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Oermalne,  nor  myself,  oouM  find 
room  for  a  single  word.*— Giaaoif.  The  town  is  said 
to  be  delngtd  with  poUicatlons  of  diflerent  kinds,  when 
they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  aoe- 
caarion  as  to  supemsils  othen  of  more  value ; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  lelaffalL— Pom. 

TO  FLOW,  OTREAy,  OUSH. 
FTew,  In  LaUn  /«•,  and  Greek  ffkkt  or  ^Xi^  to  be 
in  a  ferment.  Is  In  all  prob^iiity  connected  with  ^w, 
which  signifies  literally  tojtaw;  atream^  In  German 
fffrfflun,  from  riewten  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  In  a 
Une;  gu»k  comes  from  the  C»erman  gitsMtn^  ftc.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flew  is  here  the  genertck  term :  the  two  othera  are 
ipeclfick  tenns expressing diflbrent  modes:  water  may 
jUm  either  in  a  laige  body  or  In  a  kmg  but  narrow 
course;  the  Jlraem  in  a  kmg,  narrow  course  only:  thus, 
waiera jitfw  In  seas,  riven,  nvuiets,  or  in  a^smafl  pond ; 
they  •tream  only  out  of  •rpouts  or  small  channels :  they 
few  gently  or  otherwise ;  they  «lrsaHi  gently ;  but  they 
gu»k  with  violence :  thus,  thehlood/sw*  fhmi  a  wound 
when  it  comes  from  it  In  any  manner ;  it  atremM  (torn 
A  wound  when  It  runs  as  it  were  in  a  channel ;  It 
guMhM  from  a  wound  when  It  runs  with  Impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  brhiy  torrent JI01M.— Fori. 
Fbea  sCream  hi  lightning  from  his  sangukie  eyaa. 

Pora. 
Sunk  in  his  aad  companhms*  arms  be  lay, 
And  in  short  pantlngi  sobb*d  his  soul  away 
'Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
While  his  life's  torrent  giuK*d  ftom  oat  the  wound. 

Pora. 

FLUID,  UaUID. 

Flmdi  fW>m  JUu  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  firom 

In  nature  fiows;  Uf  ind|from  li^ueaco  to  mek,  signifies 

that  which  is  melted.    These  words  may  be  employed 

naohJcBta;  bat  they  hava  a  dUtinct 


oAce  which  they  derive  flmn  their  orlghMl  asaaalafft 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable  of  aoa^ 
ing  along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  ahould  denonunali 
Uajhud; 

Or  serve  Hwy  aa  a  flow*ry  T«tge  la  Mod 
The  jCtcBd  skirts  of  that  same  wat*rv  ckNid. 
Lest  it  agaUi  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth. 

MlLTOll. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  poHlng  ftooi 
a  congealed  to  a diaolved  state,  we  should  name  lt% 
tiqiad; 

As  when  the  fig's  press'd  {aloe,  tailha'd  fa  eraaa^ 
To  curds  coagulates  the  Uqmid  straam.'-Pora. 
W^ter  and  air  are  both  represented  asjiatfe  ft<om  iMv 
aeneral  property  of  flowing  through  oertaln  apaoas ; 
but  Ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  hfttid  aad  meha;  lead 
when  meHed  bi  also  a  Ufuid:  the  humoureof  tte 
aohnal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  are /wis;  wlmt 
we  drink  is  a  Umidt  aaoppoaed  to  what  we  eat  which 

ISBOUd. 

Liaum,  LiauoR,  juice,  humour. 

Lifvid  (e.  Flmii)  is  the  generick  term :  lifner,  wMak 
is  but  a  variation  Irom  the  same  Latin  vtfb,  h'fucsee, 
whence  Ufmd  U  derived,  is  a  Uqnid  whkh  is  made  to 
be  drunk :  JKiee,  in  French  ;itc,  is  a  iifvid  that  ireuea 
flnom  bodies ;  and  kmmew^  In  Lalln  tamer,  from  taaise, 
and  the  Greek  Dm  to  rain.  Is  a  species  of  Ufwid  wMcto 
flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  oonstitaent  part  of  theak 
All  natural  bodies  consist  of  lifmia  or  aolfalB^  or  a 
oombiuatloa  of  both ; 

How  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  lipiid  sweet 

MlLTOW 

lAqnor  serves  toquenchthe  thirst  as  food  aalWIea  tiM 
hunger ; 
They  who  Mhierva  fhmi  Jove's  bead  derive. 
Might  make  old  Homer's  seuU  the  muse's  hive. 
And  from  hbi  brain  that  Helicon  dlstiU, 
Whose  racy  %iter  did  his  ofibpring  fill.— DaicaAM. 
The  jwe»  of  bodies  are  ftequently  their  richeat  parts; 
Give  ree  to  drain  the  cocoa^s  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  pahn  to  draw  Its  freshening  wtna, 
More  bounteous  for  than  all  the  ftnntick  /ases 
Which  Bacchus  poara.— Thomsom. 
The  taawars  are  oooMnonly  the  moat  haportaat  porta 
of  any  animal  body ;  '  The  perspfeuity  of  the  taawars 
of  the  eye  transmit  the   rays  of  light.*— Stsslo. 
TAqnid  and  Uqwer  betong  c«cuUarly  to  vegetaUe  sub- 
stances :  Aiuaenr  to  animal  bodies ;  and  iniea  to  either ; 
water  Is  tlio  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  la  the  most 
invldng  of  all  liquara ;  the  orence  produces  tlie  most 
agreeable  iuiee ;  the  kummura  of  both  men  and  bmtev 
are  most  uable  to  conniption,  whence  the  term  ia  veiy 
frequently  applied>lo  Jlmida  of  the  body  when  In  a  cor- 
rupt state:  *He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  full  of 
kumaura^  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  aad 
vtolent.'— Tbmplb. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE.  ^ 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progreasive  moiloa  is  the  ot^jea 
described  in  common  by  these  teems  ;  «(rMat  is  tha 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modea  of  the 
atraam;  atream,  in  Saxon  stnrmn,  in  German  tCma, 
la  an  onomatopete  which  deacribes  the  protongation  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  Une  atone  the  surfoca :  a  car^ 
rsax  from  carre  to  run,  Is  a  running  atream ;  and  a  tU$ 
ftom  ttde,  In  German  %aU  time,  is  a  periodical  atramm 
or  aurrani.  Ali  riven  are  atreama  which  are  more  or 
ieai  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  tha  ground 
through  which  they  pass;  tlie  force  of  the  c«rr<al  la 
very  mach  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rooks,  or  by  meana  of  artificial  Impedimenta 
The  tida  la  high  or  tow,  strong  or  weak,  at  dUfrreat 
houreof  theday;  when  the  lijs  is  high  the  carrcat  la 
strongest 


pa«agaa  which  are  apm  at  each 
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•Etremity  are  the  dwnnels  of  mch  ewrmtt.     In  the 
Moral  Mme  Uie  tide  Is  ihe  ruling  fashion  or  propeiudtv 
of  the  day ;  it  is  in  vain  to  Meu  the  tide  of  folly ;  it 
la  wiser  to  g«i  out  of  Its  reach; 
When  DOW  the  rapid  etrtam  of  eloqueiice 
Beam  all  before  it,  passk»D,  reason,  sense, 
Can  Us  dread  thunder,  or  lu  lifhtulng's  foree, 
Derive  their  eawnce  irom  a  mortal  source. 

Jknyhb. 
With  secret  coarae,  which  no  lood  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  cmrmt  of  doroestlck  Joy. 

GOLnSMlTI. 

There  is  a  e»d«  In  the  afihhs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SaAXSPULKM. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCB. 

The  sfrinf  denotes  that  which  jyrn^s;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  hack  to  the  point  from  which  the 
water  ismes.  Amatetii,  in  Latin /fiis,  from  fundo  to 
pour  out,  signifies  the  eprhtf  which  Is  visible  on  the 
the  earth:  aud  aouree  (v.  Ongin)  ie  said  of  that  which 
is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springe 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  suflklent  depth  in  sJi  parts 
of  tlie  earth:  In  mountainous  countries,  and  also  in  the 
Kast,  we  read  of  fowMUtine  which  form  themselves,  and 
supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams : 
the  eeureee  of  riven  are  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  In  a  figurative  sense :  In  the 
Bible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  'primr  of  living 
waters;  the  eye  as  a  fowmUin.  of  tears;  *l%e  heartof 
the  citiseen  la  a  perennial  efrimgotBuugj  to  the  slate.' 
— Burks. 

Eternal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

FnutUin  of  Ughi,  thyself  hivkable.->MiLTOK. 
In  the  ceneral  aoceputloa  the  SMirM  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  cornea  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  in  happening:  a  war  is  the  eamree 
of  many  evils  to  a  cooniry ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  la  oftentimes  the  emaree  of  ruin  to  a 


These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry !  rough  power! 
Yet  the  kind  etntree  of  every  gentle  ait.— TnoMsoif. 

TO  BPRINKI4B,  BEDEW. 

To  frinkle  is  a  fyequentatlve  of  spring,  and  denotes 
either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  kedew  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature.  By  eprink- 
Ifa/,  a  liquid  falls  In  sensible  drops  upon  the  earth , 
by  Vdaeta^,  it  covers  by  Imperceptible  drops:  rain 
UeprimkUe  the  earth;  dew  hedtwe  it  So  likewise, 
4guratively,  things  are  epi^mkUd  with  flour;  the 
eheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
la  Saion  sprytaii,  Low  QermnaeprotK^ten,  Is 


Sffremtf  la  Saion  epiytm»t  i 
douMlefli  connected  with  tlie 


s  connected  with  Uie  German  efrilxm  to  spurt, 
epreitm  to  spread,  and  the  like;  to  ted  is  to  put  forUi 
kmde ;  the  noun  *«d  Is  a  variation  from  button,  which 
it  resembles  In  form.  To  epreut  la  to  come  forth  from 
the  stem;  to  tad,  to  put  forth  In  bwde, 

TO  8PUBT,  SPOUT. 
To  epmrt  and  epevi  are,  like  the  German  eprittetu 
varlattons  of  epreitm  to  spread  (e.  Te  eyread)t  and 
nrimgtm  to  spring  (o.  TV  artss);  Uiey  both  express 
Ibe  Idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities  flrom 
a  cavity ;  the  former,  however,  doea  not  always  Ineludi 
Ihe  Idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up ; 
the  latter  Is  however  confined  to  the  drcumstaace  of 
iMiing  forth  firom  some  place ;  dirt  may  be  nvrted  in 
the  (hee  by  means  of  kicking  it  up ;  or  blood  may  be 
jmrlsd  out  of  a  vein  wlien  It  is  opened,  water  out  of 
tne  mouth,  and  the  like;  but  a  liquid  apeuU  out  from 
a  pipe.  To  spare  is  a  sudden  action  arising  fhmi  a 
momentary  impetus  given  io  a  liquid  either  hitentlon- 
ally  or  Incidentally;  Ibe  beer  will  epwrt  fkom  a  barrel 
irhen  the  vent  peg  Is  removed :  to  epont  Is  a  continued 
actloB  produced  by  a  perpetual  Impetne  which  the 
Bfiid  iwdvea  aqvilly  ftom  derfgn  or  Mcltaif,  tha 


water  epomts  out  from  a  pipe  which  Is  denominated  • 
s^sat,  or  it  will  epurt  out  from  any  cavity  In  the  eartl^ 
or  In  a  rock  whlcli  may  resemble  a  epvut; 
Par  fkom  the  parent  stream  it  bolls  agaia 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  epomtimg  rills.— Tbomsom. 
A  perron  may  likewise  enoui  water  in  a  stream  tkom 
his  mouth.    Hence  the  A(urative  application  of  theaa 
terms ;  any  uidden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  m 
an  ecceutricX  action  is  a  epurt^  particularly  if  it  sprinpi 
from  lll-huuiour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  someUmas 
take  a  spurt  and  tivat  her  intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  oflfence  or  a  fancied  superiority j 
to  epout^  on  the  otiier  hand,  b  to  send  forth  a  stream  or 
words  in  Unitatloo  of  the  strram  of  liquid,  and  ,1b 
appUed  to  those  who  afiect  to  turn  speaketB,  In  whdai 
there  is  coounoaly  moro  sound  titan  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Ptmnge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  pello  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dice  Is  but  a 
variatton  of  dijp,  which  Is,  under  various  forms,  to  ha 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plungee  sorotilmes  in  order  to  dive;  bat  am 
may  plmnge  witliout  divtair,  and  one  may  dive  witlmat 
plvnging:  tojr/anj'slstodart  head  foremost  Into  tha 
water:  to  dive  is  10 go  to  theboaom<of  the  walert  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plung* 
Into  the  water  when  they  flist  go  in,  although  it  is  noC 
advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks  frequentlv  dive 
Into  tho  water  without  ever  ^iicY*V-  Thuslarthsv 
difler  in  their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative  •pfi' 
cation  they  diflkr  more  widely :  to  plumgey  in  this  case 
la  an  act  of  rashnesa:  to  dive  is  an  act  of  desua:  a 
young  man  hurried  sway  by  his  passions  will^finys 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate;  *The  French  plvmged  themselves  hilo 
these  calamities  they  sulier,  to  prevent  themselvM 
from  settUng  Into  a  British  constitution.*— Buaxs. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  iato  the  secrets 
of  others; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearta 
With  humUe  and  fhmlliar  oourie^. 

Bbaupbasbj 


WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

ff^avet  iWun  the  Saxon  wm^sa,  and  German  vitigem 
to  weigh  or  rock,  la  applied  to  water  In  an  undulauag 
state ;  it  Is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  speclflck  terms ; 

The  wove  behind  impels  the  wme  before.— Pon. 
Thoee  wsvet  which  ewell  more  than  ordinarily  aat 
termed  biUotee,  which  Is  derived  from  *a^  or  Vilgt^ 
and  Gennan  balgy  the  paunch  or  belly ; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  biltewe  under  hhn, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.— SBAKs»Aas. 
Those  wavee  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  tafBotf 
eurgee^  from  the  Latin  eurge  to  rise ; 
He  flies  atoft  and  with  impetaoos  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  eurgee  to  tlM  ahore. 

DaTNEfl.     i 

Thoae  wavee  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  agalaat 
vessels  with  moro  than  ordhiary  force,  are  terasad 
breakere; 
Now  on  the  mountain  waive  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  Involving  tlde^ 
Till  one  who  seems  In  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakere  heave  on  shore  alive. 

FALOomi. 


GALE.  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
EMPB8T,  HURRICANE. 


All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  ii 
dlflferent  degrees  and  under  dUIhrent  cireumstanees. 

Sreexet  in  Italian  brezta.  Is  In  all  probability  an 
onomatopcte  for  that  kiad  of  wind  p     * 


ites;  gvle  is  probably  eonneeted  with  evU  and 
ycU,  denottng  a  sonorous  wUid:  bUety  in  Germaa 
gebUeet,  participle  of  Msssa,  sIgniAea  peoperly  the  act 
of  blowing,  but  by  dlallnction  It  Is  onpkiyed  for  anf 
MzMf  eArt  of  btowtafi  #asi  la  iMNdlataly  ofla*. 
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kadbih  origin,  and  eipnawt  tbe  phenotiMM  wbieh  are 
ihttmcierfaMick  of  the  northern  clitnAtee ;  but  in  all  aro- 
iMbility  it  is  a  voriaiitm  of^iwA,  eignifyina  a  violent 
mnAm  of  wind ;  mUtm,  In  Geruiaii  tturm,  from  sUtm 
to  put  III  coniinntjou,  like/iwc,  describes  the  phenome- 
non of  nortiiem  climates ;  tempest,  in  Latin  iMi^««(««, 
or  Umpus  a  time  or  season,  demcribes  tlial  season  or  sort 
•f  weather  which  ts  m«iM  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
tfme  uiost  flvquent,  In  southern  climates;  kimrieanu 
feas  been  Introduced  by  tlie  Spaniards  into  European 
languages  from  the  Carlbee  hitnds ;  where  it  describes 
ttat  species  of  temp9$tuaus  wiud,  most  frequent  in  tbe 
tropical  climates. 

A  ^esie  is  gentle;  a  gais  Is  brMc,  bat  steady;  we 
iMtve  hvetu  in  a  calm  summer's  dav :  the  mariner  has 
bfourable/a/w  which  keep  the  sain  on  tbe  stretch ; 
Gradual  sinks  iMbrteu 

Into  a  perfect  calm.— Thomson. 
What  happy  ja^ 

Blows  yoQ  to  Padua  here  from  old  Veioaal 

SBAUnCAES. 

A^iosl  is  impetuous;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breaili  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
SU»U.  A  guit  is  sudden  and  vehemaiit ;  gutU  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
befoieihem  while  ihey  last; 
Aa  when  fierce  aoithem  hUuU  fhua  th'  Alps  de- 


From  his  firm  roots  with  straggling  fv»t«  to  rrad 
An  aced  sturdy  nak,  tlie  rustling  sound 
Qrows  loud.— 4>KRaAM. 


Storm^  temputt  and  Aarr^ans  include  other  ptrti- 
enlars  besides  wind. 

A  ttwrm  throws  the  whole  otmoiphere  Into  enmmo' 
Hon ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements,  In  which  wind,  rain, 
ball,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  dWturb  the  heavens; 
Umput  is  a  specim  of  ftom,  which  has  also  tlmnder 
anil  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.    Hwrrican*  is 
a  spedes  of  #eorm,  which  exceeds  all  tbe  rest  in  vio- 
tance  and  duration ; 
Through  storm*  and  ismpssts  so  the  sailor  drives, 
While  every  element  in  combat  strives; 
Loud  mars  the  thunder,  fierce  tlie  li^tntng  fliea, 
Winds  wlMly  rage,  and  blltows  tear  the  skies. 

SBiaLBT. 

80  where  our  wide  Numidlan  wartei  extend. 
Sudden  ih*  impetuous  kurrieoMes  descend, 
Wheels  through  the  air  in  circUnc  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Annuoa. 
Omstt  sUnrm^  and  ttmpssU  which  are  applied  fl|u- 
ratively,  preserve  their  distinction  in  thi«  sense.    The 
paarions  are  exposed  to  gnsts  and  starms^  to  endden 
Mi«U,or  violent  and  continued  agitations:  tbe  soul 
is  exposed  to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotional 
Stay  these  sudden  gmHs  of  panloii, 
That  hurry  you  away.—Aowa. 
I  bum,  I  burn !  T^  sCerai  that  *•  In  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind 

Lahsdowm. 
AM  deaths,  all  tortures,  In  one  pang  combin*d. 
Are  gMtIa,  to  ttao  tsmpest  oT  my  mind.— TioMaoii. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 
Hmm  Is  need  either  transitively  or  intransitively, 
■I  a  reflective  or  a  neater  verb ;  swell  Is  used  only  as 
a  neater  verb.    Heave  impliee  raising,  and  stoell  im- 
prica  distension :  they  difler  therefore  very  widely  In 
tease,  bat  they  sometimes  agree  In  applicatioa.    The 
bosom  Is  sakl  both  to  kene  and  to  swell ;  because  it 
I  tbat  tba  boaom  Msstts  by  AscoN^  ;  Iba  waves 
likewise  tald  to  Aeaes  themoalves  or  to  swell,  in 
whkh  there  Is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
aeilona:  otherwiae  moat  things  which  hems  do  not 
MKit,  and  tboae  which  stfetf  do  not  jkeaas ; 
He  Aeeves  fbr  brealb,  be  ttagtera  to  and  fro. 
And  doodaof  IsBaiagsBBokehk noaixila  loudly  blow. 

Danta. 
Mwutfni^  Uw  twBBltht  Unowt  to  tba  elondir 
It  iretdfyil  tonnilt,  twsffd  taift  above  aurge. 


TO  LIFT,  REAVE,  HOBT. 
Lift  Is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  £#e«fst 
participle  of  leva  to  lift,  which  comes  from  levU  liglrt, 
iMcause  what  is  liglit  is  easily  borne  up ;  hsaoc^  In 
Saxon  Acavfoa,  German  A«*eii,  ice.  enraea  fhim  the 
absolute  particle  Aa,  signifying  high,  because  10  Acsee 
is  to  set  upon  high ;  keisL,  in  French  kmuser^  Low 
German  AiMea,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source  as 


The  Idea  of  making  high  is  eommon  to  all  these 
words,  but  they  differ  in  the  olgects  and  the  ciienn- 
stances  of  the  action ;  we  lift  with  or  withiHii  an 
effort :  wo  heave  and  A»t«(  always  with  an  ef6»rt;  wa 
lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  ntnre  distinctly ; 
workmen  heavs  tlie  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in 
a  building ;  sailors  heist  the  long  boat  Into  the  water. 
To  lift  and  heist  are  transitive  verhi :  they  ivquire  aa 
agent  and  an  object :  heave  is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
an  inanimate  object  for  an  ogent :  a  person  lifts  bis 
hand  to  his  head  ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they  an 
hoisted  Into  vessels:  the  bosom  heaves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave  when 
they  are  agitated  by  the  wind ; 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  mnva. 
Or  1^  hia  band  against  the  fbrceof  Jove  1— Pore 
Marm*ring  they  move^  as  when  old  Ocean  roam. 
And  Atfaoet  huge  surges  to  tbe  trembUng  abofea. 

Pors 

The  reef  enwrapM,  th*  Inserted  knhtles  ded, 
To  Aats<  tbe  ahorteu*d  saU  again  they  tried. 

FiLcoKsa. 


TO  LIFT,  RATSE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE,  EXALT. 

Lift,  V.  To  lift ;  raise,  signiftes  lo  cause  to  rise  ; 
erect,  in  Latin  irect««,  participle  of  erige,or  e  and 
rege,  probably  from  the  Greek  dpfyw,  signifies  literally 
to  extend  or  set  fbrth  In  the  height ;  eUeau  Is  a  varia- 
tion from  the  same  smirce  as  Ufl ;  exait  comes  frooa 
the  Latin  aitne  high,  and  the  Hebrew  olaA  to  asociMl, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  hteh  (e.  #fr^A). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  liicher  than  anotbar 
Is  common  to  these  verbs,  which  differ  in  the  cireunH 
stances  of  the  action.  To  lift  Is  to  take  off  from  the 
ground,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  ba 
Axed ;  to  raiee  and  erect  are  10  |rface  In  a  higher  poal- 
tlon,  while  in  contact  with  the  around :  we  lift  up  a 
stool ;  wa  rotes  a  chair,  by  giving  It  longer  legs;  w« 
srsci  a  monument  by  licaping  one  stone  on  another; 

Now  may  morn  nscends  the  court  of  Jove, 

lAfu  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  aboveL—Pora. 

Such  a  huge  bulk  an  not  twelve  bnrds  could  ra>«e, 

Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Pora 

Prom  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 

Whkh,  wandering  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  ereeL 

Ubtdbm 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  Is  lifted ;  whatever  H  In 
be  situated  hlgber  is  to  be  raised ;  whatever  b  loba 
constructed  above  other  olijects  is  ersefsd.  A  ladder 
Is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  lo  be  conveyed  Oom  not 
place  to  another;  a  standard  ladder  la  raieed  agaJaH 
a  building ;  a  scafToldlng  is  ereeUd. 

These  terms  are  llkewlae  emploved  in  a  moral  aa 
captation ;  e%aU  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other  sense. 
l4ft  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  set- 
ting aiati ;  aa  in  the  cast  of  lifting  a  person  lata 
notice:  to  raiee  preserves  the  idea  of  making  higher 
by  the  aeeessloa  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  i» 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggarr  to  a 
state  of  aflwence :  to  sreet  retaina  liaidea  of  artiliGlally 
ooMtruocing,  ao  aa  to  produce  a  solid  aa  well  aa  lofty 
maaa;  aa  in  the  caae  of  srsetia/ a  tribunal,  srecCia^  • 
system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person  cannot  I^^ 
himself,  but  he  may  rai««  himself;  IndMdaals  Uft  or 
raf>e  op  eaeh  other;  but  oonunanitiea, or  thooe  only 
who  aro  Invcated  with  power,  have  tha  oppottunky  of 
erevUng. 

ToSfl  la  aeUom  nnsd  hi  a  good  1 
need  In  a  good  or  an  indiflbrent  se 
exaU  are  alwaya  used  in  tbe  beat  1 
seMom  UfUd  np  tat  any  good  purpoae,  or  ftam  amp 
merit  In  hlmaelf ;  It  is  conrnwoly  to  suit  the-eoda  or 
pvty  tbat  ptopia  nit  ii^M  into  toltoe,  or  lifted  lBl» 
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e )  OB  the  same  grouod,  if  a  petwni  Is  UfUd  up  lo 
kii  own  iniaglnalion,  it  la  only  bli  pride  wMcJi  gives 
him  the  elenation;  'Our  successes  have  lieen  great, 
■ad  our  liearts  liave  liven  much  Itfted  up  by  them,  so 
that  we  have  reaaoii  to  humble  ourselves.'— Attka- 
»OEY.  A  person  may  be  r4UMed  for  his  merits,  or  roiss 
hlmaeir  by  his  luduatry,  lu  both  which  cases  he  la  eo- 


titled  to  csieeiu ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  be  raised  in 
tte  estimation  of  himself  or  others; 

Jlmu*d  in  hia  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 
Aad  loog'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  doud. 

DftTDCH. 

One  is  deomUd  by  ehpcamsuaees,  but  atill  nnore  so 
bf  one*s  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  Is  rarely 
SMieed  but  by  means  of  superiour  endowments ;  *  Pru- 
dence operates  on  lifb  in  the  same  manner  as  rales  on 
eomposithm;  It  produces  vigUanee  ratherlhaa  tUv- 

Cisn.'— JOBNSON. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  Itfnd 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designs. 

Drydkn. 
Tb  tUvate  may  be  Uie  act  of  Individuals  for  tbem- 
•alves ;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of  oihera.  There  are 
some  to  whom  eUvatin,  of  rank  Is  due,  and  others 
who  requite  no  adveiuitiuus  circumstances  to  eUvaU 
iJiem ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

Hight  in  German  kocky  ice.  comes  in  all  probabtiltjr 
lh»i  the  Hebrew  JJIK.  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  so 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  Is  connected  with 
the  LaUn  gigat ;  taU^  in  Welch  (a<,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  ^^J\  to  elevate;  top^  Is 
doubtless  derived  flrom  i^t,  and  that  from  the  Latin 
UmmiMM  raised. 

High  u  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  unqualihed  manner  to  ezpreas  the 
idea  ttf  extension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
•U.  Whatever  Is  tall  and  Urftf  Is  Ai/A,  but  every 
thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  high.  TaU  and  hftp 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinaiy  degree  of  keigJU  ; 
but  tall  is  peculiariy  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  while  toftg  is 
said  of  that  which  is  extended  iu  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  ttmt  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high^  a  chimney  tall,  a 

iUftg. 

e  m  aenei „3„ 

1  of  height  i  they  are  opposed  to 


Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  kfgh  which  exceed 
UMOfdinaiystaodardo''*''  '" 
ihetow; 
Migh  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
Ami  bold  If  erton  to  excite  their  rear.— Pon 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tali^  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
nther  trees  in  heigMy  but  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky; 

Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
JUke  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pon. 
A  naa  and  a  hone  are  likewise  saM  to  be  fall;  bat  ■ 
liedge,  a  desk,  and  other  eoinmon  objeela,  are  Ugk.    A 
kials  high,  but  a  moantain  is  l»/iy ;  ehnrehes  are  in 
ganeral  high,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
dmis  are  /«r^r,  and  their  spires  are  isll ; 
Fen  now,  O  king!  *t  is  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  leftf  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy.— Pops. 
With  the  high  b  associated  so  idea  of  what  Is 
sMUag;  but  the  toll  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:  the  loflf  is  always 
coupled  wQb  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
idiniration. 

a^gh  and  lajty  have  a  moral  aceepUtlon,  but  tall  is 
Hkea  io  the  natural  seiiM  only:  high  and  lo/to  are 
■Milad  to  persons  or  what  b  personal,  with  the  same 
dUhfeoea  in  degree  as  before:  •  lofty  Utle  or  l^ftm 
pmenahNi  conveys  aM>re  than  a  high  title  or  ^JSgk 


of  virtue 


nslon.  Men  of  jkyk  rank  should  have  Adir*  Ideas 
rtue  and  peisonal  dignity,  and  Iteep  tlioMalvfli 
Aon  CTcry  ihi«f  tow  aod  BMo : 


When  you  are  tried  in  scandai's  eourt, 
Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  wh.>  inferiuur  sit  < 

Conceive  themselves  In  conscience  bound 
To  join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.— Swirr. 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  nuit-' 
pose  of  lu  poesessof ,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  wbui 
lie  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 
Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Ckmie,  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  kring. 
Drtdkit. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  EAISE,  AGGEAVATfi.  * 
To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (».  HoMghty).  To 
roMO  is  to  cause  to  rise  (v.  To  ariee).  To  aggravate 
(».  To  aggravaU)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refera 
more  to  the  result  of  iha  action  of  making  higher  < 
raiee  to  the  mode:  we  heighten  a  house  byraietng' 
the  roof ;  aa  roistn^  conveys  the  idea  of  setting  tt# 
aJoft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten: 
•Purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.^ 
— Blair.  On  the  same  ground  a  headdress  may  b% 
said  to  he  heigMmed,  which  is  made  higher  than  II 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  sei 
up(m  something  else :  but  iu  speaking  of  a  wall,  w* 
niny  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  raised,  because 
iiiv  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  th« 
same;  'I  would  have  our  conceptions  raued  by  tiie' 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expressitm,  rather 
Uian  by  a  train  of  nibes  or  a  plume  of  feathers.'— 
AonisoN.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
**I^'Tf  *  ■*"»"*'  distincUon :  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing ;  we  rats«  its  price :  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur ol  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

iieighten  and  aggravate  have  connexfon  with  eacii 
other  only  iu  api>llcation  to  otfences:  Uie  enormity  of ' 
an  ommee  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  la 
aggravaUd  by  particulsr  circumstances.  The  liorroura 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  Uie  guilt  of  Uie  perpeuator  is  ag- 
graoated  by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to  murder; 
1  he  couiuiela  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  put  ofl; 
while  Uiey  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  Uie  evil! 
from  which  they  would  fly.'— Bcrkk. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN.  CHEER. 
EXHILARATE.  ^  , 

To  mUmaU  is  to  gi  ve  ttfo  (..  7b  eneenrage) ;  inspire. 
In  French  inepirer,  Latin  inspire,  compounded  of  <»> 
and  spiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  sny 
one ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same 
sense;  cheer,  in  French  chere,  Flemish  cHre  Uie  coun- 
tenance, Greek  xap^  j"yi  signittes  the  giving  joy  or 
spirit;  exhUaraU,  in  Latin  ezhilaratue,  parUciple  of 
exhilaro,  from  hilaris,  Greek  iXafihs  Joyful,  Hebrew 
p7»  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make  glad, 
'  .^jtmats  and  inspire  imply  the  commu^icaiion  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark  ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  exhila-' 
rate  signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated, in  lis  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  Ui« 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree  • 
for  there  are  ai*siiia<ed  beings  in  the  worid  possessinic 
the  viuU  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  deyiees  and  . 
forms; 

Through  subterranean  cefis 

Where  searchinc  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  •  way^ 

Earth  oKtaiated  Iieavea.—THOMsoii. 
To  be  animated  In  the  moral  sense  is  to  rsoeive  the, 
smallest  porUnn  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  Acuity : 
which  Is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beiugi :  omsiatts* 
theiefore  never  conveys  the  Idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feelings 
*Tbe  more  to  animate  4he  people,  he  stood  on  btoh. 
fh>m  whence  he  might  best  he  heard,  and  cried  auS 
them  with  a  loud  voice.'— Krollbs.  To  inspire,  om 
the  contrarr,  expresses  the  eommunlcatton  of  a  stroog* 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  hence  to  animaU  wItS- 
eourage  ia  a  less  forcible  expression  tiian  to  nimw 
with  courage :  we  Hkewise  speak  of  inspiring  %  "^ 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  not  of  animai 
With  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge; 

Each  genUe  breast  with  kindly  warmth  slie  movcai 

/mipfrss  new  ilames,  revives  exUnguisbed  loves. 

I>RTMm,OtfllA.V 
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^^.  „„, the  lulnd;  ehetr  ralatet  to  U»e 

•  exkiUrale  r^arda  Ut«  Biariu,  both  aulmal  and 

u ;  they  all  deiioU;  an  action  uu  Uie  frame  by  ihe 

CommuakaCion  of  pleasurable  eiuotiuua :  Uie  mind  ie 

mOimmud  by  conlewplaiiiig  ih«  aoeiies  uf  nature;  ibe 

InMginaUoa  is  •nlivaied  by  the  reading  of  poetry; 

To  giace  each  subject  wllh  «ii/te««tiyr  wtu 


moral  eeatiiiicol  i 
periiea  of  hia  na| 
applied  in  the  eem 

iowdMdthf 


otally  bereft  of  the  MWDtial  pa»- 
t.    The  epithet  dg^  is  aumeiiiMa 
of  having  the  atUloese  of  death ; 
leuble  kingdom  Ueal—TiioitaoK 


The  benevolent  heart  ia  ckttnd  by  witnewinf  the 
kapplnem  of  others;  *The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
§f^^  to  a  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  ehetirt  and 
ddighia  hhu.'— Addisoii.  The  apirits  are  nhOaraUd 
ty  Se  convlviaUtiea  of  aoclal  life ; 

Nor  rural  sigliis  alone,  but  rural  eoundi 

ExkiloruU  the  splriu— CowrxE. 
CoareraaUon  afUiesM  society;  «h«  converaatloo  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cAmts  the  drooping  spirits 
te  the  momepis  of  trouble;  unexpected  good  news  la 
9ifi  to  txUUraU  the  spirits. 

ANIMATION,  LIFE.  VIVACITY,  SPIBIT. 

jf  lumsXtM  and  life  do  not  differ  either  In  sense  or 
mnlkatioa,  but  the  latter  Is  more  in  familiar  use. 
Tbeyexprem  either  the  particular  or  general  slate  of 
Ihe  mind ;  9waeity  and  ipirit  express  only  the  habit- 
ual nature  and  state  of  the  feelin«.        ^    -  ..     .. 

A  person  of  no  animMien  Is  divested  of  ifw  die- 
tliiiubhing  characteristick  of  his  nature,  which  Is 
Bind:  a  person  of  no  vipacHp  is  a  dull  companion: 
a  person  of  no  >pirit  Is  until  to  associate  with  others. 

A  person  with  anitMUon  takes  an  Interest  in  cvenr 
thing :  a  oisscMM  man  catches  at  every  thing  tlwt  U 
Vlaasant  and  interesting:  a  tpinled  mm  enters  Into 
panaTmakca  great  exertions,  and  disregards  difflcul- 

A  speaker  may  addreai  his  audience  with  more  or 
less  mmatian  according  to  the  disposition  In  which 
1»  finds  it;  •TheBrW*h  have  \"^«!y»«««j"«f£^„"»: 
pecL*— 8TBKLS.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  li/«  into  his  picture ; 

The  yery  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimick  ^fs.— Tboiuom. 
A  man  of  a  vivaciouM  temper  diffuses  his  viesctCy  into 
aU  his  words  and  acUons;  »Hls  vivaeity  is  seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirti, 
and  oroprieiy  In  the  manner  of  doing  them.  —-Stkblb. 
AnMB  of  SF^rtt  niitt  bl>  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
Uaclrcomsiaoces; 

Farewell  the  Mg  war, 
The  <vtrit-«irring  drum,  th*  ear-piercing  fife. 

'^  dBAKSrBJJLI. 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 
lAftUtt  and  deed  suppose  the  abeenee  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been;  inanumaU  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  has  never  been;  a  person  Is  said  to  be  l^a. 
IMS  or  deed  fhrni  whom  life  has  departed;  the  mate- 
rial work!  consists  of  objects  which  are  by  nature 
memsuite;  *  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
flodety  even  with  the  numimai^  world-'—BcRict. 
•  14/Si»»  b  negative;  It  signifies  simply  wlthonl  life, 
w  the  vital  ^rk :  d^id  Is  poeUive ;  It  denotes  an 
1  and  perfect  change  in  the  object.  We  may 
:  of  a  HfeU8»  corpse,  when  speakhic  of  a  body 
which  sinks  firom  a  sute  of  amimatiM  Into  that  of 


TO  CHEEl  ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 
duer  has  the  sAme  significalfbn  as  given  under  the 
liead  of  7^  eassMle;  cnevitra/e,  compounded  of  en 
and  eewref  e,siguifles  to  inspire  with  courage ;  earn/Mi, 
compounded  of  «mi  or  eum,  and  /eroe  stnmg,  signi- 
fies to  Invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To cJkeer  regaids  the  spirits;  lo  encewii^e  the raio- 
latkNi :  the  sad  require  to  be  ektertd ;  Uie  Umid  to  be 
memwaged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  lo  cAasr  those 
who  labour  under  any  depreesioii ;  •  Every  eye  besu»ws 
the  ckMrmg  look  of  approbation  upon  the  humble 
man.'— CuMBBauoin.  The  prospect  of  snocess  mr 
cearafes  those  wtm  have  any  object  to  obtain ;  *  Com- 
plaisaiios  produces  good  nature  and  mutual  benevo- 
lence, tne«uraget  the  timorous,  sooths  the  turfouleal. 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  disUnguisbes  a  society  of 
clvillaed  penmns  from  savages.*— Addisok. 

To  dkeer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the  api- 
lita,  but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner:  to 
ck»er  expresses  more  than  to  comfort;  the  fixnierslg- 
ni(yii«  to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  %re  are  ckcored  in  tha 
momenia  of  despondency,  whether  fiom  real  or  ima- 
ginary  causes;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  dia- 
traai; 

Sleep  seldom  Tialis  sorrow, 
When  it  does,  it  is  a  cMi/orCfr.— Sbaxskabs. 
Obeerta^  is  mostly  effixted  by  the  discourse  of 
others ;  eo^forUng  Is  (fitted  by  the  actions,  as  wel 
as  the  words,  of  oihera.  Nothing  tends  more  lo  ckoor 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love;  the  most  effisctual  meav 
of  cow^foriing  tlie  poor  and  afflicted,  Is  by  reUevtaic 
their  wants ;  •  There  are  writers  of  great  dIsUncUoa 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  thai 
the  whole  earth  Is  covered  wlih  green,  ratlier  than  with 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  that  cow^orU  and  strengthens  the  m, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  IL*— Aomsoir.  1  he 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  Is  ekoering  lo  the  aching 
heart ;  his  looks  t%eour%g§  the  sufi'erer  to  dIsekMe  hii 
grieft;  his  hand  Is  op«n  lo  administer  relief  and  com 
fort, 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 

Cbneets  and  ooUeo  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
In  French  censeler,  Latin  eonwUr  and  tolatium,  pos- 
sibly from  oohm  the  ground,  which  iiouri»li«s  aO 
things;  to  comfort  signifies  to  wtbti  comfort  (v.  TV 
ckoor). 

CofuoU  and  esloee  denote  the  relieving  of  pain ; 
eowkfoH  marks  both  the  communication  of  positive 
pleasura  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  eoiuoU  otham 
with  words ;  we  console  or  oolaee  ourMUves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  cow^foH  by  words  or  deeds.  ConoeU  Is 
used  on  mora  important  occasions  than  vsloes.  Wo 
Mmssie  our  friends  when  they  meet  wiOi  afflictions; 
we  oolaco  ourselves  when  we  meet  wltii  disasiare ;  w« 
comfort  thoee  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort 

The  greatest  oonooUtion  which  we  can  e^toy  oo  the 
>four(He 


Nor  can  his  lifeUoo  nostril  please. 
With  the  once  ravishing  smell.— Cowibt. 
We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designale  such  as  have 
undenone  an  entire  change ;  *  A  brute  and  a  man  are 
•Bolhtf  thing,  when  they  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
dssd.'— Ualbs.  a  person,  therefore,  in  whom  ami- 
moSom  Is  sospended>.  for  the  time  being,  ItfeUoo, 
taappevaBeSTat  leas^  alUiough  we  shoold  not  say 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  tifeUoe  and  maniMole 
Rspect  tiie  epiriu;  deed  respects  tiie  moral  feeling. 
Apemm  is  said  to  be  UfeUoo  who  has  k>st  tiie  spirits 
which  be  once  had ;  he  Is  said  to  be  tnsMwate  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  person  who  Is 
UfeUoo  is  ""ft«t«»*t  for  aiOnynient ;  be  who  h  osaa  n> 


friends  is  derived  fttwn  tiie  hope  tiwitiief 

have  exchanged  a  stale  of  Imperfection  and  sorrow 
for  one  tiiat  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  felicity ;  *  la 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  couooUtimi  out  ef 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  la 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  inipicsskiiis 
of  sorrow.*- A nmsoN.  It  Is  no  small  oolaee  to  win 
Ihe  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  ilmt  tiiey  ara 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  worse; 
•  He  tiiat  undetfoes  the  fetigue  of  labour  most  ooUm 
his  weariness  widi  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.* 
— JonnsoN.  The  co^forU  which  a  person  enlofi 
may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  eomparison 
witii  what  he  has  formerty  suffered ;  *  If  our  affile 
tions  are  light,  we  shall  be  co^^ortod  by  the  oompari 
son  we  make  between  oorselves  and  oar  feUow'saf 
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COMFORT,  PLBASUHB. 

Cai^foH  («.  T0  eheer)t  that  genuine  Englbh  word, 
tecribea  what  England  only  adbrds:  we  may  find 
^tmtkre  in  every  coaiiiry ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found 
IB  oar  own  country  only :  the  grand  feature  In  comfort 
ianibaundalily;  In  that  of  p/«a«icre  la  warmth.  hU*- 
Mre  ia  <|uickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  la  the  lot  of  ha- 
monity  that  to  every  plonoure  there  ahould  be  an  alloy : 
ontfort  is  that  portion  of  ploaoii.ro  which  seema  to  lie 
ezcoipc  from  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  the  most  durable 
sort  ofpleaoure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home ;  pUatwo  la 
pursued  abroad:  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
aaiueless  iritlcs  which  daUy  arise ;  it  ia  the  jrelief  of  a 
pain,  the  beighrenUig  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  the  removal  of  an  Inconvenience ; 
Thy  growing  vbtues  JusUfied  my  cares, 
And  promlsM  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs.— Pope. 
Pleaoure  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance : 
li  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  tDe  abddt^  of 
the  voluptuary :  but  comfort  Is  within  the  yeaeh  of  tlie 


poorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  icnow  how  to 
bashand  their  means,  and  to  adapt  their  enjoyments 
to  ilieir  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.    Ciiitfort  '» 


i  than  pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  Is  more  than  plea- 
MMTt  in  the  aggregate. 

BYMPATBT,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERATION, 
CONDOLENCE. 
Sfmfotkf,  from  the  Greek  o«i.  or  sdy  with,  and 
wiBos  teeling,  has  the  literal  meanlnf  of  fellow-feeling, 
that  ia,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  comporv 
with  another.  Gra^«nsii,  from  com  and  potior  . 
Mifer ;  eommuoraiion,  from  the  Lattai  com  and  misorta 
misery ;  eoniolonee,  from  the  Latin  c»«  and  doleo  to 
grieve,  dfBlfy  a  like  aufiferiog,  or  a  suflbring  in  ooro- 
rany.  Hence  U  Is  obvious,  Oiat  according  to  Uie  deri- 
vatkm  of  the  words  ojfmpatkt  may  be  said  either  of 
fleaaure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  whkh  Is  painmi. 
Sfw^atkif  preserves  its  original  meaning  In  its  appiica- 
Hon,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympatko;  this  may,  how- 
ever, bo  only  a  merely  physical  aoection ;  •  Ton  are 
■flt  yoang,no  more  am  I;  go  to.  then,  there 'ssrai^a. 
tky;  yott  are  merry,  ao  am  I;  ha!  ha!  then  there *s 
■sore  ofmpathy;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you  !*— Shaupbark.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word  msH 
•otAy  may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
IbelIng  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 
other  ol^is; 

Or  oynmaxk^  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  diaUnce  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secreiest  conveyance.— Miltob. 
That  mind  and  body  pften  oympaikiu 
Is  plain ;  such  ia  this  anion  naturie  tles.-rJBifTKs. 
Bat  ofmpaikg  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
•IHed  to  eompaooioKt  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pahn ;  we  may  of  mpatkixe  with 
otbeiB  without  essentially  serving  them ;  *  Their  coun- 
trymen were  panlcularty  attentTve  to  all  their  stoiy, 
Bnd  ofmpatkiiod  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
•"«■•— Addisoii.     Compagoion,  on  the  other  band, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling ;  If  we  feel 
compassions  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
relieving  the  object; 
*Mong  thoae  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend. 
Oar  Jostlce  more  MMpasnm.sboold  extend. 

Dbbhax. 
Compassion  Is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suilering,  bat 
BBTticttlarly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune; 
'  The  guod-natored  man  Is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion for  those  misfortunes  and  Inflrmitles,  which 
BBother  would  turn  into  ridicule.'— AnmaoB.  Com- 
wnsoration  is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dis- 
ireA,  above  all  by  the  tmublea  which  people  bring  on 
Iheniaelvei ;  a  criminal  going  to  sulfer  tlie  penally  of 
the  law  demanda  commisoration  ; 

She  Indeed  weeping ;  and  her  lovdy  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtain'd  fn>m  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplor'd.  In  Adam  wrought 
Coanmseration. — ^Miltob. 
And  the  calamities  of  human  life  equally  call  for  com- 


Then  most  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commisorau  ?— DBNHAik. 
Compassion  may  be  awakened  hi  the  minds  of  perscfni 
of  very  unequal  condition  ;  commiseration  supposes  • 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  tlie  external  condition  of 
the  parties ;  he  who  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  ia 
commiserated :  whence  it  is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchednesH  excites  in  iIm  Supreme  Being. 
Condolenee  supposes  an  entire  equality ;  it  excludea 
every  thing  but  wliat  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  ia  called  fortJi 
by  events  whicti  the  itarties  on  either  side  are  equally 
exfNMed  to ;  wr  condole  with  a  person  on  the  death  01 
a  relative ;  '  Why  should  I  thiuk  that  all  that  devodl 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  HoMinna  in  the  streets, 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  them  publick  condolingw 
(on  the  cruclflxlon  of  our  Saviour).*— Hall. 
Rather  than  all  must  sufRn-,  some  must  die, 
Tet  nature  must  condoU  their  misery.— Dbbhax 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

GraeioMSy  when  compared  to  mereifaL  Is  used  oq|y 
In  the  spiritual  sense ;  tiie  latter  is  appUcabte  to  tM 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Oracs  is  exerted  In  doing  good  to  an  object  that  \um 
merited  the  contrary ;  mercy  ie  exerted  In  withholding 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  Is  gracious  to 
his  creatures  In  nflbrdlng  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  bim.  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unworthlness  and  sinfulneaa 
are  not  made  impediments  of  access  to  him.  Gttd  la 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  o# 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  his  ann  at  the  voice  of 
supplication :  he  expects  the  same  mereg  to  be  extend^ 
by  man  towards  bis  offending  brother. 

Oracs,  In  Uie  loAy  sense  in  which  it  Is  here  admftted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  his  rank:  nothluf 
abort  of  inflnite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodneas  can  he 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  oiiendera  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 


He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  i 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Dbtsbb. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  bo- 
stowinc  fhvours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  bo 
highly  Injurious  to  tlie  Interests  of  society ;  but  wh^ 
we  speak  of  the  Ahnlghty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  of  endeair^ 
ment  to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  th^t 
this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
him  and  us ;  which  makes  that  "  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I  am  In- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language  we  havo 
made  a  peculiarly  Just  disanction  between  grace  and 
msreuy  by  confining  the  former  to  tlie  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  merco  as  far  aa  it  respecta 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altogether  witblA 
the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 

He  that 's  mtre^ 
UBtothebadiscroeltotbegDod.— Rabbolph. 

Oradous,  when  eompared  with  Mid,  dMfera  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  It  to 
applied.  Oraeitfiis  Is  altogether  confined  to  superiours; 
kind  Is  Indiscriminately  employed  for  superioura  and 

Xils :  a  king  gives  a  graaous  receptton  to  the  nobUid 
•re  prcMsnied  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a  Jrini 
reception  to  another  by  whom  be  Is  visitedT  Graeioug 
Is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princea ; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  volunUry  descent  from  • 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  « 
level  with  th«ise  to  whom  one  speaks :  it  ooroprebendsi 
Uierefor&  condescension  in  manner,  aflhbility  in  ad- 
dress ;  <  So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  he  halU 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  lend 
to  our  felicity.*— TiLLOTsoN.  Kindness  is  a  (tooiet. 
tick  virtue  ;  It  is  found  mostly  among  those  who  ha?a 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  it  is  the  dis- 
play of  our  good-will  not  only  in  the  manner,  but  In  tbi 
action  itself;  it  is  not  confined  10  the  lone  of  the  voio« 
the  geslore  of  the  body,  or  the  ^ode  of  ezpnavloii  1 
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^t  ezteads  to  actual  lervlcon  in  Uie  cloaot  rplatloiu 
4^f  society ;  a  iiiasier  is  kiud  to  lib  tervaiiu  in  the  time 
of  liicir  sicknesd ;  rriends  wlin  aic  kind  to  one  anotlier 
nave  perpetual  op^iortuiiitles  of  duplaying  itaeir  kind- 
tUM  In  rarious  little  offices ; 
Love !  that  would  all  men  just  and  tenip'imle  make, 
JCmd  to  tJjeniselvea  and  oUmus  for  Us  sake. 

Walum. 

PITY,  COMPASSIOIY. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
h  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  sigiiificalioa  of  both 
fbeae  terras,  but  they  differ  in  the  «ibjeci  that  causes 
the  distress.    JPiiy,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
,  Is  excited  principally  by  tlie  weaktiess  or  de- 
1  condition  of  tlie  subject:  ctmfvaawn  (e.  Sj^- 
potAfr)  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor> 
tunes.    We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understaiiding  wlio 
•zfioses  bis  weakness :  we  compassionate  the  man  wlio 
li  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  wanL    Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  nigher  condition  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  their  outward  circumsuiiices ;  tlie 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity  when  their 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  ftvit  of  vice ; 
Others  extended  naked  on  tlie  floor, 
Exird  fVom  human  pity  here  they  He. 
'  And  Icnow  no  end  of  misery  till  they  die. 

PoMraBT. 
VowmasMum  la  a  sentiment  which  extends  lo  persons 
In  ail  conditions;  the  good  Samaritan  bad  cMipassasii 
Oa  the  traveller  who  mil  among  thieves; 

His  fate  tampaswimn  In  the  victor  bred ; 

8lem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead.— Por. 
Piiy^  though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awak'iied 
but  by  ■on>e  circumstances  of  Inferiority  ;  it  huru  ilie 
lionest  pride  of  a  nian  to  reflect  that  he  can  exciie  no 
Interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  bl«  own  dis- 
advariage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general  in- 
firmity of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
easualtlcs  of  human  life,  tliat  c#M^a#W(m  is  a  pure  and 
delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  ail  with  equal  satisfaction. 


prry,  merct. 

The  feelings  we  Indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  whosufl^er  fur  their  denierils,  to  tiie  com- 
mon Idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
fity  lays  hold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
'  affect  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 

Ebility  of  the  Individual :  merey  lays  hold  of  those 
ternal  clFcumetauces  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment Pity  is  oflen  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  Is  of^en  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  pity  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  to  be- 
stowed by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
mercy  to  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power :  a  roaster 
hwspity  upon  hto  oflfending  servant  by  passing  over  his 
offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
■lent,  or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiment  towafds 
another  whom  he  tliinks  in  a  degraded  situation. 
Ipity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  thelrpeu. 

ROSCOMMOIC. 

The  magistrate  shows  mercy  lo  a*  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing hto  pnntohment;  *  Examples  of  Justice  must  be 
made  for  ternmr  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy  for  com- 
'Ibrt  to  others;  the  one  pnicures  fear,  and  the  other 
love.*— Bacoh.  Pitji  lies  in  the  breast  of  an  individual, 
•nd  may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  mercy  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  rules  of  civil  society  ;  it  must  not  interfere 
•vlththe  administration  of  justice.  Younc  offenders 
call  for  wnaipity.  as  their  oflences  arn  eflcn  the  fruit  of 
InexperTence  and  bad  example,  rather  than  nf  depra- 
vity: mercy  to  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  have 
tfiepower  of  inflicting  punuhment,  particulariy  In  cases 
Where  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  merey  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  distinction:  pity  shows  itsflf  in 
iOlleving  real  misery,  and  in  lighieuing   burdens; 


mercy  fa  dfapbiyed  la  the  raeaaore  of  pain  which  OM 
inflicts.  One  takes  pity  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom  otm 
gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ; '  An  ant  dropped  inioilie 
water ;  a  w*iod-piaeon  UK)k;rtf|ron  her,  and  tlirew  her 
a  little  bough.'— L'EsTaANOB.  One  shows  a  brute 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stfipes  upon  \m 
back; 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  tlie  brave 
Love  sisrey,  ami  delight  to  save.— Gat. 
These  terms  are  moreover  appHeabie  to  the  Deny, 
in  regard  to  hto  creatures,  paiiicuiarly  man.  God 
takes  wity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him:  bo 
extends  his  sisrey  towards  us  as  ofiendersagainrthlai: 
be  shows  hto  pity  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  shomv 
hto  Msrey  by  fMgivIng  our  sins. 

PITIABLE.  PITEOUB,  PITIFUL. 

These  three  epitheto  drawn  fVom  the  same  woid 
have  shades  of  diflference  in  sense  and  appllcaUoB ; 
pitiaJUe  signifies  deserving  of  pity ;  piteous^  moviag 
pity;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  pity;  a  coa- 
ditlon  IS  pitiable  wl>*ch  to  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity:  A  cry  \m  piteous  which  indicates  such  distress  aa 
can  excite  pi^;  a  conduct  to  pitiful  wtiich  marks  a 
character  entitled  tojitfy. 

The  first  of  these  terms  to  taken  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  term|rtfy ;  the  last  two  in  Its  unfavourable  seme: 
what  to  pitiable  in  a  person  to  independent  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  circumMances  have  rendered  him 
piiiaUe;  'Is  it  tlieu  impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  criminal  ill  lnieMion,orp«t»«Ms 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  foveniuient  to  either 
of  the  extremflar— Buau.  What  to  piupue  and 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  belplcasnam  and  im- 
Deciiityor  wonhlessness  of  hto  character;  the  ftirmar 
reapecu  that  which  to  weak ;  the  latter  that  wlikh  to 
worthfess  In  him :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  pHean* 


moaiw,  it  indicates  hto  incapacity  to  help  blmseir  as 
be  ought  lo  do  out  of  hto  uuubles,  or  at  laasl  bb  Iw 
patience  under  suffering; 
I  have  In  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpoit's  head ;  piteous  amends,  unlesa 
Be  meant,  whom  I  eonjecture,  our  grand  Ihe. 

MiLTMI. 

When  a  man  of  rank  baa  recourse  to  pitiful  shifls  |o 
gala  his  ends,  he  betrays  tlie  innate  meannea^  of  Ids 
soul;  'Bactm  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I 
not  long  before  his  death.*--UowBLi.. 

CLEMENCY,  I.ENITY,  MERCT. 

dsmtncy  to  In  Latin  cUmemtia^  signifying  mlldnes; 
lenity^  in  Latin  leuitas,  comes  from  Uuis  soft,  or  Imvie 
smooth,  and  the  Greek  Xstsf  miid ;  mercy,  in  Latin 
mieerieordia,  compounded  of  mtseria  and  eordiSf  i.  e. 
attliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  patu  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  ol  others. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  towards 
offenders ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  wiia 
th^r  from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 

aeniescy  lies  in  the  disposlUtm ;  lenity  and  aiercy  ip 
the  act ;  the  former  aa  respects  superiuurs  in  ceneraJ. 
the  latter  In  legard  lo  those  who  are  invested  with  civil 
power:  a  monarch  displayw  hto  elesteMc|f  by  showing 
merey;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inflicting  puaisb- 
ment  where  it  to  deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  nf  the  dtopenaer, 
flowing  from  his  will  independent  of  the  object  on 
wliom  it  to  bestowed ; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toss*d  m  ev'ry  shore, 

Frrmi  sea  to  a«a,  thy  demeney  implore ; 

Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  defece. 

Receive  ih*  unhappy  (Vigitives  to  grace.— DaToair* 
Lenitu  and  sierey  are  discretionary,  they  always  |iave 
recartf  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  ofienoe,  or 
mlslbrtunes ;  lenity  therefore  often  serves  the  purpoasi 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  thcim  of  iustice  by  forgive- 
ness, instead  of  punhhment:  but  cleMraey  defeats  its 
end  ny  forbearing  to  punish  where  It  to  needful ;  *  The 
King  (Charles  1I.^  with  Jentty  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tlw 

iudge  or  avenger  of  hto  own  or  htofathai*  wronga.*« 
luuasojr. 
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ENGU8H  SYNOIfTlOSS. 


The  g«Ml«  (ir  goda  to  goodneM  mn  Inclte'd, 
If  86U  of  ««re|r  toueh  tbetr  beBv'niy  mind]. 
And  mors  than  all  the  goda,  your  gen'rouM  beart, 
CoDMMMW  of  worth,  reqoiie  na  own  datert 

DaYOBN. 

A  mild  natter  who  shows  eUmenep  to  a  faitMeas 
aervant  by  not  bringing  hkm  to  Justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
atrocious  depredations.  A  well-timed  lenttf  some- 
liiues  recalls  an  otfender  to  himself,  and  bnngs  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  principie,  tiie  English 
constitution  has  wisely  left  in  the  iiands  of  tlie  monarch 
the  diwretionary  power  of  showing  m^rqf  in  all  cases 
that  do  not  donand  the  utmoat  rigour  of  ilia  law. 


SOFT,  UILD,  GENTLC,  MEEK. 

S&ft,  In  Saion  »eft^  German  •«»/<,  eomcs  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  §iby  Gothicli  ««/,  Hebrew 
r\2P  re>t:  «m'U,  in  Sajcon  miltUj  German  mtUr,  &c 
Laim  mollis^  Greek  ficXci*3s,  comes  from  ftttkttntm  to 
aoolb  with  ao/t  words,  and  n€u  hooey ;  gemUe^  v. 
OtmtU;  ausfc,  like  the  Latin  mttu,  may  ia  all  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  fiu6m  to  make  less,  siipiuy- 
iBf  to  make  one's  self  small,  to  <be  humble. 

S0ft  and  mitd  are  employed  both  in  tiie  proiper  and 
liie  Impriiper  application ;  vuek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
pUeatioa :  S0ft  is  opposed  to  tiie  bard ;  wild  to  the  sharp 


or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  so/t  which  yield 
awUy  to  the  toueh  or  pceaure,  aa  a  tti/t  bed,  the  soft 
mnbtMfttnii', 


8oJt  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Beeome  tlw  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Bbakspiaks. 


i  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  a  aiili  cheese ; 
or  on  the  leelingM,  as  mitd  weather ; 
fl/lvia  's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mt'M  aa  May, 
More  bright  than  Boon^  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pors. 
Smne  thlnp  arenid  to  be  jvioitf,  which  in  their  nature 
■dgbl  be  bolsleroas  as  the  winds  ; 
Aa  when  the  woods  by  £eua$  winds  are  stirrM. 

DaTOKK. 

In  the  Improper  application,  m/I,  unU,  and  gentU 
■ay  he  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  M  easily  acted  upon  by  others ;  msek  is  said  of  that 
ooiy  which  is  actisd  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
lenae  they  are  all  employed  aa  epithets,  to  designate 
aitber  the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  sa/k,  «<U,  and  rnaU  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  bat  with  a  slight  distinction  iu  the  sense :  the 
vowe  of  a  person  is  either  toft  or  mild  ;  it  is  naturally 
ss/i,  it  is  purposely  made  wild ;  a  soft  voice  strikca 
agreeably  upon  tiia ear;  a  mild  voice,  wh(*n  pssuowd 
^  those  who  have  aotfaoriiy,  dispels  all  fears  ia  the 
Minds  of  Inferlours.  A  person  moves  either  —JUu  or 
frw(i|F,  bttt  In  the  firat  case  he  moves  with  but  little 
aolse,iR  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  Is 
Mceanry  to  go  M/Uy  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
thqr  may  not  be  disturbed ;  it  ia  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gntl^^  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
•bmod  alter  bis  eoaflnamcnt,  or  at  least  his  impatience 


Pray  you  tread  so/Uy,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  falL^-SHAKSPCARs. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  caird  me  forth  to  walk, 

With#«at/«  voice.— MiLTOR. 

To  tread  tfUf  Is  an  art  which  ia  aeqolred  fhm  the 
donctoif-nsaster;  to  go  ^taily  is  a  voluntary  act:  we 
nay  go  a  gnuU  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Wonis 
are  either  ss/k,  anid,  or  gmitU:  m  $*Jt  word  falls 
lli^ly  opnn  the  person  to  whom  It  is  addressed ;  it 
dkics  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment;  the  proverb 
nya,  **  A  se/k  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.*'  A  re- 
proof is  wOd  when  it  falls  easily  fVom  the  lips  of  one 
who  has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feeling ;  a 
aeosore,  an  admonition,  or  a  hint,  is  gmiU,  which 
baara  indirecUy  on  the  oflbndar,  and  docs  not  expose 
the  whole  of  his  infirmity  to  view :  a  kind  fltthor 
ilwv>  tfko  tho  oOea^ of  nOd  reproofii;  a pudent 


friend  will  always  try  to  eonaa  our  errom  by  fsncis 
remonstrances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  atOd 
which  Inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  pain ;  they  are  o^ 
posed  to  those  which  are  severe :  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentUf  h  hich  are  opposed  to  those  that  i 
violent  It  requires  dlicretlon  to  know  how  to  infli 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  wildiuot  Ond 
severity;  it  will  be  fniitlesB  to  adopt fsalle  mcaao^g 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resortlof  lo 
those  whleh  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persmi^ 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  so/t,  mttd.  and/snUs,  bit 
still  with  shnilar  distinctions :  a  99ft  address,  a  aoft  air, 
and  the  like,  are  liecoming  or  not,  according  10  theaes : 
in  that  which  is  denominated  the  »s/f«r  sex,  thcwquo- 
Ihles  of  safbiMs  are  charaeterlstick  excellencies ;  bai 
even  in  thM  sex  they  mav  degenerate,  by  their  exeaa^ 
into  Insipidity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  wnmpn 
tlMe  only  In  a  small  degree  with  manly  flrmaeas  oC 
carriage.  MUd  manners  are  peculiarty  beoonilnglii 
superkMirs,  whereby  they  win  the  k>ve  and  estceni  of 
tfaeae  who  ore  In  tailbriour  stations ; 

Nothing  reserv*d  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 
MUd  was  his  accent,  and  hia  action  ftee. 

DnTDSB. 

OentU  manners  are  becoming  In  all  persons  who  taki 
a  part  in  social  life:  gtrntknuua  Is,  In  flict,  that  doo 
medium  of  toftjusa  which  is  alike  suitable  lo  both 
sexes,  and  which  It  is  the  object  of  polite  educatkin  to 
produce ;  '  He  bad  such  a  fsiitfB  method  of  reproving 
their  ikults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  atraU  m 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.'— ATTBaaoaT. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easllv,  the  dispodtkni 
is  said  to  be  not  only  «»/(,  miU,  and  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  tofLnesa  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  Uh 
flrralty  both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  partk:ulaH|)r 
hi  the  former :  it  Is  altogether  incompatible  with  tbct 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisilff 
for  every  man  who  has  an  Independent  part  to  act  Ui 
life; 

However  a^ft  within  themselves  they  arot 
To  you  they  will  bo  valiant  by  despair. 

Drtdcm. 

A  man  of  a  toft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  OM? 
treaties  of  others,  and  does  that  which  hhi  Judgemenl 
condemns;  miMaM«  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
eetlier  for  command,  and  b  to  be  clearly  distingulshod 
from  that  mUdiuaa  of  conduct  which  is  founded  m 
principle; 

If  that  mild  vn^gauU  god  thou  be. 
Who  dost  mankliid  bekMir  with  pity  see. 

SaToin. 
Ctentleneaa^  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  ro  moife 
tn  be  recommended  as  gentlenexa  from  habit ;  human 
life  conmins  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  Hia 
gmtU  dliipnellinn  Is  unable  tn  make  that  reststansd 
wbicli  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  selfdefence- 

BtUi  abe  retains 
Her  maiden  gemtlenesa,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.— Milton. 

Meekneaa  is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommeoded 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  oar 
blessed  Saviour;  ft  consisto  not  only  in  an  unresisting 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  hi  unruffled  w 
iiUuries  and  provocations :  it  is.  however,  an  Infirmity, 
if  it  sprinxs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconsclouo' 
ness  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves:  meekneaa,  therelbi^ 
as  a  natural  temper,  dnks  into  meanness  and  servUitt; 
but  when,  as  sn  acquired  temper,  built  upon  princifrik 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  thecraoi 
distinctive  characterlstlck  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

OentU  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animal|i 
the  former  to  designate  that  easv  flow  of  spirits  whki 
fits  them  for  being  guided  In  their  movements,  and  tho 
laUer  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 


indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gmOe.  m 
opponed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  Impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  th$ 


other  uncovemabl^r  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  sueJbisM^ 
and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  botcher  without  a  slnigpp 
orajMoo; 
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ENGLISH  STNONYBSES: 


How  metk,  bow  patleBt,  th«  iirfU  croature  Ucs, 
What  aeftnsM  In  ly  nielanclioly  fboe, 
What  duinl>'€oinplalniiig  Innooence  appean ! 
TauisaoM. 

GENTLE,  TAME. 

OnUientst  lies  rather  In  the  natural  disposition; 

f— iWifs  to  the  efliscl  either  of  art  or  circumstanoes. 

Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  geuUe^  but  not  Urns:  a 

)  that  Is  broken  in  will  be  Imm,  but  not  always 


OmUU  (v.  aent$d)  signifies  literally  well-bom,  and 
Is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude ;  *  OenilenesB 
and  gentility  are  the  sauie  thing,  and,  if  they  are  not 
the  same  words,  tiiey  come  from  one  and  the  same 
flriginaJ,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the  word 
ggmtUmun, *— Picoos.  Tame^  In  German  mAm,  from 
•ram  a  bridle,  siguities  tiicrally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
Mid  Is  opimsed  eitlier  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  Id  general  said  to  be  gentU  which  show 
m  disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  hts 
will :  they  are  said  to  be  tiiMe,  if  either  by  compulsion 
•r  habit  they  are  bmught  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  first  descripiion  thern  are  individuals  in  almost 
every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the 
■■me  of  gaole;  of  the  latter  description  are  many 
Ipides,  as  the  dog,  the  sheepi  the  hen,  and  the  like; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  en  his  car  the  slaiwliter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  seiz*d  the  reins,  his  getUU  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Anieoor  at  bis  side.~Po». 
For  Orpheus*  lute  could  soften  sbsd  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  (asM,  and  huge  leviathans. 

In  the  moral  application  gentU  Is  always  employed 
te  the  good,  aud  tame  in  the  bad  sense :  a  geuU*  spirit 
Boeds  no  control ;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
«r  another:  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
•wn ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submiaslon :  It  is  per- 
ftetly  consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  geif 
flsMss,  buttosisMMS  Is  tin  accompaniment  of  slavery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  langui 
jfsnCis  beapeaks  something  positively  good ;  tame 
aoeaks  the  want  of  an  essential  good:  the  fonner  is 
aitted  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
^pialtUes  which  naturally  flow  fhmi  the  compression 
•r  destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the  agent  A 
gtmiie  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath :  a  casts  expression  is  devoid  of 
all  foree  or  energy,  and  ill  calculated  to  Inspire  the 
■Ind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
•B  Irritable  and  conceited  temper.  It  Is  necessary  to  be 

S;  tcsM  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
lities  as  In  a  poem  or  an  oration;  ^OamtUnua 
opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
■ride  and  arroaanee.*~OLAiR.    *  Though  all  wanton 


Movocatlons,  and  contemptuous  Insolence,  are  to  be 
Wlgently  avoided,  theie  is  no  leas  danger  in  timid  com- 
pUaiBce  and  tosM  reslgnatioo.'— Joaxsoit. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

i>sct7«,  In  Lean  doeiUa,  f>om  dacto  to  teach,  Is  the 
fiathi  term  for  ready  to  be  taught:  traetabU,  fh>m  the 
Latin  IraAs  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn :  and 
Aie(i<e,  from  duM  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  Idem  of  submitting  to  the  directions  of  another 
It  comprehended  In  the  sTKnlficatlon  of  all  these  terms: 
dktitty  marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 


!■  all  particulars  to  Uie  wiH  of  another,  and  lies  alio- 
|Bther  In  the  win ;  iraetabUitif  and  imctiUtf  are  modes 
m  dsctltfy,  the  fonner  in  regard  4o  the  conduct,  the 
latter  In  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments:  ds- 
dKly  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  tiie 
■ft,  where  simply  the  will  Is  concerned ;  *  The  Persians 
wn  not  wholly  void  of  martial  si^rlt ;  and  If  they  are 
Dot  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  doeiU. 
and  migbt  with  proper  djsclpllne  be  made  excellent 
•DidierB?— Sin  Wh.  Jones.  TractakiUty  b  applicable 
to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  Judgement  is  con- 
carned ;  iMcUlin  to  matten  in  which  Uie  character  i« 
ftMrmed :  a  child  ought  to  be  d»ciU  with  its  parents  at 
M  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  iracinbU  when  acting 
«nier  the  direction  of  his  superlour;  •  The  people,  with- 


out being  ssrvfie,  moat  be  fr««te*ls:*->BfntVB.    A 
young  person  ought  to  be  ducctto  to  Imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  dsetiily  may  spring  from  a  delect 
In  the  dispoaitlon:   the  want  of  tractMnem*  may 
spring  either  from  a  defect  In  the  temper,  or  from  self- 
conceit;   the  want  of  dncti/iCy  lies  altogether  in  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  docUitff^  being  alto- 
gether independent  of  tije  Judgement,  Is  applicabte  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  lo  men ; 
Their  reindeer  form  their  ilebes:  these  their  tenia, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth, 
Supply  their  wlioleeome  fare,  and  cheerful  cops; 
Obiiequtous  at  their  call,  the  doeiU  tribe 
Yield  to  tlie  sledge  their  necks.— Thomsoh. 
TractahUueea  and  dnctiltty  are  applicable  mostly  lo 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  someiiaiea 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  ol^ts:  the  ox  Is  ■ 
dodU  animal;   the  humblo  are  traetabU;  youth  la 
imetiU  ;  *■  The  will  was  ihon  (before  the  fall)  dacctls 
and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.*-  " 


FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  8UPPLE. 

FUtihU,  in  Latin  JtexikiliMy  from  JUets  to  bead,  alg- 
nifies  able  to  be  bent ;  pliabU  signifies  able  to  be  ptied 
or  folded :  pUant^  Ph/^fy  bending,  or  folding;  mmIc. 
In  French  eavpU^  from  the  inteiulve  syllable  ««*  ami 
pig,  signifies  very  mUabU. 

*FUxibU  is  uMd  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliabU 
in  the  Ikniiliar  and  natural  sense  only ;  pliamt  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  bent 
In  any  degree  as  a  stkk  Is  JUnbU;  what  can  be  bent 
as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pUabU.  SmppU,  whethor 
in  a  pro£)er  or  a  figurative  sense.  Is  an  excess  of  j»<<«- 
Mitf;  what  can  Be  bent  backward  aud  forwaid,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  iuppU. 

In  the  moral  auplicatlon,jl«stA<«  Is  Indefinite  both  in 
degree  and  application ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
p<nnt  of  degree :  whereas  pliant  Supposes  a  great  de- 
gree of  pUabiUtf ;  and  tvpmUwuM^  a  great  degree  of 
pUoMcp  ox  pliabilUy :  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward 
actions,  to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles; 
but  pUancff  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principleB;  mppUnesa  to  tho 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  tunper  la 
JLexibU  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  Is  pliant  when  it  Is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  anoib^;  a  person  !• 
svppU  who  makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  lo  the  varying  humours  of  another:  the  firsr 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superiour  sution  who  yields  to  th« 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  eqoalr 
or  Inforloors  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  olhem 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bod,  acoordinf  to 
eireumsianees ;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  le- 
sentroents  It  produces  a  happy  eflbct ;  but  JUxibOitf  ir 
not  a  respectable  trait  In  a  master  or  a  Jodfe,  who  nugfat 
to  be  guided  by  hhher  motives  than  wliat  the  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  feeling  suggesu:  pUamcfia  very 
commendable  In  youth,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  to 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vielous:  eupptmsu  H 
In  no  ease  good,  for  it  Is/sxtUlitp  either  In  bidlflbfent 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good-nainrcd 
man  Is/enAle ;  a  weak  and  tiionghlless  man  la  sltml; 
a  parasite  is  tuppU. 

nexibOitff  Is  frequent^  a  waakneas,  but  never  a 
vice;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  othen,  somethnes 
ta  ita  own  Inconvenience,  and  often  in  opposition  to  its 
Jddtement;  *  Forty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
hcgltts  less  easliv  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  tlie  will 
to  grow  leas  /sxf*fe.*— Johnsom.  PKamep  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice;  It  always  yields  for  its 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  In  opposition  to  Its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  'As  for  the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utonosi 
to  render  It  ptiabU,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.*—BikcoN.  *  The  future  is  pUmnt  and  dKctii*.*— 
JoHKSOK.  iSs^iptoMts  Is  always  a  vice,  but  never  ■ 
weakneas ;  It  seek[i  Its  gratification  to  the  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions ;  *  Charles  I.  wanted 
suppUnstt  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  eitcroach* 
ments  of  a  popular  assembly.'— Honk.  Flexibility  h 
opposed  to  firmness ;  pUaneg  to  steadiness ;  emppUnea 
to  ligldlty. 

•  Tide  RoQbaod :  "  Flexible,  ioupOe,  docile.*' 
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TO  ALLAY,  BOOTH,  AFPEABE,  ASSUAGE, 
MITIGATE. 

To  mUay  to  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lajf  to  lay 
to  or  by,  siinnifyiiiK  to  lay  a  thing  lo  rcat,  to  alMite  li ; 
•Mtt  probably  comes  from  sweety  which  is  in  Swedish 
sK,  Low  German,  Ac  s6i,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
with  llM  Hebrew  ilTQ  to  allure,  invite,  cnmpoM;  ap- 
jMwc,  in  French  tqfpaUer^  is  compounded  or  ov  or  ad 
And  paix  peace,  signifyiiig  to  quiet ;  a»mag9  M  eom- 
pooncied  oi  turn  ad  and  »uage^  from  the  Latin  f«a#i, 
perfea  of.  tuadao  to  persuade,  signifytna  to  treat  with 
fHltleness,  or  totender  ea»y ;  mitigau^  vtaok  the  Latin 
wtttiM  gentle,  signifles  to  malce  gentle  or  easy  to  be 


rt  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  rsltioe  the  wants  of  Jiia 
neighbour. 


part  of  t 
indigent 


All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
mioful.    In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  la  aU^fed  by  an 
iBioDediate  application ;  it  Is  fotktd  by  aflbfding  ease 
and  comfort  lu  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
ftom  the  pain.    Extreme  beat  or  thirst  to  tUlaped; 
*  Wltliout  expecting  the  retuni  of  hunger,  they  eai  for 
no  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  aUajf^  but  to  ex- 
dle  It.*— AoDison.    Extreme  hunger  to  apf0a»ed ; 
The  rest 
Tbey  cut  In  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast, 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  tbey  appease. 

*  DaYDXN 

A  ponkbaaent  or  sentence  is  mUigaUd; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  1  may  mitigaU  tneir  doom. 

Milton. 
In  a  moral  sense  one  oUoys  what  to  fervid  and  vehe- 

MUlt  • 


If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  thto  war,  oUsy  them. 

Shakspbark. 
One  ao0tk$  what  Is  distressed :  *  Nature  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  earthing  and  blandtohing  to  the  fe> 
naie.* — Addison.  One  appeasee  what  to  tumultuous 
tnd  boisterous ;  '  Charon  Is  no  sooner  appeased^  and 
Ibe  triple-headed  dog  iald  asleep,  but  JBueas  makes 
bh  entrance  Into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.* — Addison. 
One  aeauagta  grief  or  afflictions ;  '  If  I  can  any  way 
aetuage  private  inflammations,  or  allaiy  publlcic  fei^ 
nenta,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavoura.*— Addison.  One  mitigaUe  pains,  or  what 
la  rigorous  and  severe ;  'Ail  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.*^ 
Bvoxan.  Nothing  to  so  calculated  to  allaf  the  fervour 
of  a  dtotempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
meditation :  relif  ion  hns  every  thmg  In  it  which  can 
taatk  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God*s  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  allbrding  us  Uie  brightest  prospect  of  future 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

JtUdtriaUt  In  Latin  aUaviatus^  participle  of  aUana, 
to  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad^  and 
Isas  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making  less ; 
relieve,  flrom  the  Latin  re/seo,  is  re  and  leva  to  lift  up, 
aignlfying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  to  aUtviated  by  making  It  less  burdensome ; 
a  neoessiiy  to  reliered  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
jSUeviate  respi^ti  our  Internal  feellnts  only ;  relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  aUeoiatea  which 
■flcH-ds  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pain.  It  to  no  aUeviatiim  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo'the  same  suflfer- 
ing :  *  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  exiin- 

Kished,  wnnid  men  alleviate  the  gener^  curse  they 
under,  by  mutual  ofllces  of  compassion,  benevo- 
tonee,  and  humanity.'— Addison.  A  change  of  posi- 
tion to  a  considerable  relief  to  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  conflnement; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief. 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  reliff. 

DaVDKN. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
tlM  Boflbrinp  of  our  feltow-ereaturea ;  it  to  an  essential 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL. 
Jippease^  v.  To  aUay;  coisi,  in  French  eaimery  from 
aimus  fair,  signllles  to  make  fair ;  pacify,  in  hatin 
paeiJUo^  compounded  of  pax  and  faeio,  stgiiifini  to 
make  peace  or  peaceable;  quiety  in  French  quiet, 
lialin  quietus,  from  quits  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest ; 
stilly  signifies  to  make  stiU. 

To  appease  Is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion ;  to 
calm  is  to  produce  a  great  traoquillity.    *  The  wind  to 
apveased;  the  sea  to  calmed.    With  n^ard  to  persons 
it  is  necessary  to  appease  tliose  who  are  In  transports 
of  passion,  and  to  calm  tho«e  who  are  In  trouble, 
ananeiy,  or  apprehension. 
Jsppease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  Is  nito*d, 
Pygmalion  punlsh'd,  and  my  lord  appeased. 

Drtdbn. 
Calm  respects  matters  of  Inquietude  and  distress; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  ca/m  the  sorrows  of  the  phrensied  wretch. 


One  to  appeased  by  a  submissive  behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease,  and  qvis^  to  eolai. 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  In  application  th^ 
difl^er.  Jlppease  and  calm  are  nsed  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  Imporiance ;  pacify  and  quiet  may  lie  ap^ 
plied  to  those  or  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  uneasy 
humours  of  a  child  are  pacified^  or  its  groundica  feara 
are  quieted. 

Still  to  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  ft>nner 
terms;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetick  stylcu 
It  is  an  onomaiopda  for  restraining  or  putting  to  si 
lence  that  which  to  noisy  and  boisterous ; 
My  breath  can  still  tlie  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  srelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.— Beaijmont 


PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  In  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  fVom  paetia 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  prodncea  peace,  or  It 
may  be  connected  with  pauea^  and  the  Greek  s-oids  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  Into  the  idea  of  peaea;  quiet,  in 
Latin  auistus,  probaMy  from  attpai  to  lie  dawn,  sign! 
fies  a  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  ratVt ;  calm 
signifles  the  state  of  being  calm ;  tranauiuhy,  in  I«atin 
trauquillitas,  from  traiaquiilus,  that  is,  trans,  the  in- 
tensive syllable,  and  quiUus  or  quietus,  signifles  aito- 
geiher  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  to  a  term  of  more  genera]  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others ;  it  re- 
spects either  communities  or  tndlvlduato ;  but  quiet  re- 
spectoonly  individuate  or  small  communities.  Nations 
are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quist;  persons  or  Ikmi 
lies  may  have  both  peace  and  quirt.  Peace  Imrlies  an 
exempnon  fttmi  publick  or  private  broils ;  ^iet  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption.  Every 
well-disposed  fkmlly  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  lis 
neighbours,  and  every  aflbctionate  family  will  nalnrally 
act  In  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  veace  among  all  iia 
members ;  *A  Ailse  person  ought  to  oe  kwkcd  upon  aa 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  dtoturber  of  the  peace  or  man- 
kind.*—South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood  to  one 
of  its  flrst  recommendations  as  a  place  of  residmce ; 
'A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.*— South. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  Indlvidnals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  Internal  state  of  the  mind ;  but 
the  fonner  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  Its  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
ters  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  trivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
Inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careftil 
to  avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afllletlon.*- 
TiLLOTf  ON.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidable 
cares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  bto  quiet: 

*  Vide  Abbe  Glnrd :  **  Appaiser,  calmer.** 
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Indulgent  ^kmC,  pow'raerane, 
Mother  of  p—u^  UMi  Joy,  and  luvf.~HGOBBf. 
There  can  be  no  p«ac«  where  a  man's  pawloiis  are  per- 
petually engaged  in  a  ooiiflici  wiUi  each  other ;  liiere 
can  be  no  quia  wtiere  a  man  la  embariasaed  in  hia 
pecuniary  alfaira. 

Calm  li  a  tpeciet  of  f  «ie<,  which  respeeta  objecia  in 
the  natural  or  the  moral  world ;  it  Indicatea  the  ab- 
aencc  of  violent  motion,  aa  well  aa  violent  iiolae ;  It  Is 
tiiat  aiaie  which  more  immediately  aucceeda  a  atale  oT 
agitation.  As  stonna  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
aa  well  aa  succeeded,  by  a  dead  Mim,  ao  politlcai 
atorma  have  liiiewlse  their  ca/ar«  which  are  their  at- 
tendants, if  not  their  precuraora;  *  Cheerfuineas  ban- 
bbes  all  aniioua  care  and  disoonient,  aootha  asd  com- 
poaca  tlie  paaaiona,  and  keeps  the  aoul  in  a  perpetual 
cclsk'— AoDiaoN.  Peace^  quiet,  and  etUm  have  all  fe- 
flpeci  to  the  atate  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  pro- 
perly cessations  either  from  strife,  from  disturbance,  or 
from  agitation  and  tumult  JVaaytuiiify,  on  the  other 
liaod,  ia  taken  more  abMlutely :  it  expresses  the  altua- 
tioM  as  it  exists  in  the  prewnt  moment,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  aAer ;  it  ia  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  aometimea  to  natural  oUecta,  and  aometlmes 
to  the  mind.  The  UtmquiUilf  of  the  aute  cannot  be 
preaerved  unleaa  the  auUiority  of  the  magiatratea  be 
vpheld :  the  trmnqniUitg  of  the  air  and  of  ail  the  aor- 
rounding  objects  is  one  thing  which  gives  the  country 
lia  peculiar  charma;  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributca  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  aoiiable  degree  of  reUgioua  fervour ;  '  By  a 
patient  acquieacence  under  painful  evenia  for  the  pre- 
aent,  we  ahall  be  aure  to  contract  a  trmmqmiUit§  of 
temper.'— CoMBKai*Aiin* 

As  epithets,  these  terma  bear  the  aame  relation  to 
aach  oAier :  peo|4e  are  p^aeeobU  aa  they  are  diapoaed 
to  promote  ;rea«e  in  aociety  at  large,  or  in  their  private 
relatione ;  they  are  quiet,  Inaamuch  aa  they  abatain 
from  every  loud  expresaloik  or  are  exempt  ftotti  any 
commotion  in  thenwelves :  they  arc  ca/m,  inaamuch  aa 
they  are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which  at  any 
given  moment  ragea  around  thcni ;  they  are  trauquil. 
Inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  diac%>mpnae.  A  u>wn  is  peaeeabU  aa 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  quiet, 
aa  reapecu  iu  external  cireumaunces,  or  freedom  ftoni 
biwUe  and  nolae:  an  evening  la  calm  when  the  air  la 
lolled  Into  a  particular  atUlnesa,  whicli  ia  not  interrupt- 
«n1  by  any  loud  aounda:  aacene  ia  tranquil  which  com- 
Una  every  thing  ealcuiated  to  aooth  tlie  aplrita  to  reaL 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACOTCK. 
PeaeaabU  ia  used  In  the  proper  aenae  of  the  word 
paaet,  as  it  exprcaaea  an  exemption  from  atrife  or  con- 
taat  (0.  Peaea) ;  but  peaufal  la  uaed  in  lia  improper 
aenae,  aa  it  expreases  an  exemption  from  agiution  or 
commotion.  Peraona  or  thlngi  are  peaeecbU;  things, 
particularly  in  tlie  higher  style,  unniaeeful:  a  family 
18  designated  aa  j»eac««^<«,  in  regara  to  iia  inhabitants ; 
*I  know  that  luyptaeeabU  dispovition  already  givea 
me  a  very  til  figure  here'  (at  Baliabou).— LAi»T  W. 
MoaTAODB.  A  house  ia  deaignatod  aa  a  peaceful 
abode,  aa  It  la  remote  ftom  the  buaile  and  huriy  of  a 
■ittltltude ; 

Still  aa  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 
Silent  aa  are  the  lampa  that  bum  In  toroba. 

Sbakskakb. 

PadJUJt  dgniflea  either  making  peace,  or  dispoaed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  applied  moaily  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  In 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  padJUk  if  we  wlah  to 
keep  peace,  or  make  peace^  between  othera.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  ia  mostly  employed  for  Individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pae\fick  moat  properly  fnr  national 
cuBcenui:  aubjectaottghttobepeac«aMe,andmonarcha 
padfiek ;  'The  moat  peacet^le  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
Uke  a  thief,  la  to  let  blm  ahow  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.'— SBAKsra ABB.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  ail 
pac\/Uk  meaaurea  with  regard  mScotland'.-RoBBRTSoii. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
GoZiR,  V.  TV  appease ;  compoeed,  from  the  verb  cam- 
pate,  marka  the  ataie  of  being  ctmpoeed ;  and  taUecXed, 
ftom  cattscf,  the  atate  of  beiog  cotUcUi, 


Theae  terms  agree  in  expresaing  a  etate;  b«t  eahi 
reppecis  itie  state  of  the  feelings,  tampoeed  the  atale  of 
tlie  Uioughis  and  fiH'lliigs,  and  collected  the  alateof  (he 
thoughts  more  particularly. 

Calmnfse  is  peculiarly  requiaite  in  aeaaona  of  dlatresi^ 
and  ant  Id  scenes  of  horror ;  composure,  in  moraentB 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult ;  coUeetedneBe,in  niomentB 
of  danger.  Calmness  ia  the  companion  of  fonitude; 
no  one  wlioae  apirlia  are  easily  diaturtaed  can  hait 
atrength  to  bear  miafortune :  composure  ia  an  aflewdant 
upon  deameas  of  understanding;  no  one  can  expifa 
hiiuself  with  perapicuity  whose  ibougbca  are  any  way 
deranged:  coUsetedness  ia  requiaate  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  who  cannot  think  flxedly. 

It  wouM  aigua  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  caiai  on 
some  occasioBs,  when  the  beatalTectiona  of  our  natoi* 
are  put  to  a  aevere  trial; 

*T  ia  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 
When  moat  provok'd,  our  reason  caZai  and  clear. 
TaoitaoM. 
Compss$4ne$o  of  mind  aaaodated  with  tbedeiectkm  of 


5 lilt,  evincea  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  Insensl- 
lity   to  shame;   'A  moping  lover  would  gn 
pleasant  fellow  by  tliat  time  he  had  rid  thrice  1 


the  island  (Anticyra) ;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  In  the  country,  go  home  again  a  com^ooedm 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.*— Stbblb.  Csttoetodmess  or 
mind  haa  oontnbuted  In  no  small  degree  to  the  preaerva- 
tion  of  some  peraona'  Uvea,  In  momenai  of  tbe  moal 
Imminent  peril ; 

BeeoUeeted, 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm, V.  Ts  appease:  placid, in  Latin  s(aci^«,frQaB 
placeo  to  ptease,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  01 
free  from  uneasiness ;  serene,  In  Latin  sercnus,  cornea 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  iipi^  peace,  Unifying 
a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elementa;  plaeii 
only  to  the  mind.  CaiiiiiiM*  respects  onlv  the  state  of 
the  winds,  serenitj/  that  of  the  air  and  heavens:  the 
weather  la  calm  when  it  Is  frte  from  agitation:  It  It 
serene  when  free  fVom  nolae  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
apects  the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation  ;  pladd  tbf 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  deameai 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

Aa  In  the  natural  world  a  partleolar  agitation  of  tha 
wind  la  aueeeeded  by  a  calm,  ao  In  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  emrvescence  haa  been  produced,  k 
commonly  aubsldea  Into  a  eaiai; 

Preach  patience  to  the  aea,  when  Jarring  winda 
Throw  up  the  awelling  biilowa  to  the  diy  * 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm.—Smm. 
Placidity  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and  regn 
lar  in  them ;  they  are  jmsitlvelv  what  they  are.  C^lai 
Is  a  temporary  state  or  tho  Aelinp ;  placid  and  ^ersaa 
are  habiu  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  state ; 
but  a  placid  and  «errns  temper.  Placidity  is  more  of 
a  natural  gift;  serenity  Is  acquired:  pettple  with  noC 
very  ardent  dealrea  or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evinea 
placidity :  they  are  pleaaed  with  all  that  pasaes  Inwardly 
or  outwardly ;  '  Placid  and  soothing  Is  the  rem«>mbranc« 
of  a  Ife  passed  with  qulei,  innocence,  and  elegance.*— 
Stbblb.  Nothing  oonlrlbutea  so  much  to  serenity  of 
mind  aa  a  pervading  aenne  of  Ood*a  good  providence, 
which  checka  all  Impatience,  aoftens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  glvea  a  steady  riirrem  to  the  fe«^ 
Ingi:  *  Every  one  ought  to  fence  agalnat  the  temper  of 
hia  climate  or  conatitntinn,  and  fivquently  to  Indulge  ia 
himaelf  those  coneideratlona  which  may  give  him  • 
sor^nity  of  mind.'— ADOiaoii. 


EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

Ease  cornea  Immediately  fVvmi  the  French  misd  ghid. 
and  that  tfhtm  th«  Greek  dt^n^  young,  fkeah ;  quiot^ 
in  Latin  quietus,  cornea  probably  from  the  Oreek 
Kslpai  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture;  rest,  la 
German  rast,  cornea  from  the  Latin  rests  to  ataad 
atUl  or  maka  a  halt;  rsposa  cornea  fton  tlie  Lalta 
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$$pMuiy  perffect  of  repmo  to  plaee  back,  slfiilfyinf  tbe 
•me  of  placing  one's  self  backward  or  downward. 
The  idea  of  a  motionlen  state  b  eoinnion  to  all  Umm 
:  eau  and  quiet  respect  action  on  tiie  body ;  reat 


•nd  np9»9  rwpect  the  action  of  the  body :  we  are  eoMr 
or  fvicC  when  freed  from  any  external  agency  that  b 
painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repvee  when  the  body  is  no 
longer  in  modoa. 

JSM«deooteB  aa  exemption  ficom  any  painful  agency 
In  general ;  fuiH  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular,  whkh  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  violence  of 
others  may  cause;  we  are  «««y  or  at  smc,  wben  tlie 
body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  wben  nodr- 
conijacent  object  presaes  unequally  upon  It:  we  are 
fw'sf  wben  there  is  an  agreeable  stiiUiess  around :  our 
«M«  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  external 
causes;  our  quia  is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  ex- 
lemal  objects;  we  may  have  eaee  from  pain,  bodily  or 
BMOial;  wehavefnistattbe  will  of  those  around  us: 
m.  sick  person  is  ofiau  fhr  ftom  ei^ybig  cars,  akbough 
be  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  eujoy  Uie  most  perfect 
fuiet:  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneaejf  from  iui  own 
nulty  constitution;  it  suflera  frequent  disfuietudes 
from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others :  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  euejf  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
■leet  with  dieqwietudet  In  his  dealings  with  the  world : 
wealth  and  cootentmeot  are  tbe  great  promotera  of 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  Imposthumes  * 

That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  ease  and  wanton- 
ness.—Bai^UHOMT  AMD  FkKTcaaa. 
Retirement  Is  the  most  friendly  to  ^ «tet  ; 


But  easf  quiet,  a  secure  retreat. 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  hleas. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  liappiiie«s.— Detdbm. 
-  Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of  motion ;  repose 
Is  that  species  of  rest  which  is  agreeable  aHer  labour ; 
we  rest  as  cireumataiKee  require ;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  tlie  work  of  crea- 
tion;  *  Like  the  sun,  it  had  Ught  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  In  activity.'— South. 
Repose  Is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose;  there  la  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is  not 
Bomethnes  Indispenaable ; 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  In  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  evn 
Enjoy  repore.— Phillips. 
We  may  rest  In  a  standhag  posture ;  we  can  repose  only 
in  a  lying  position;  tbe  dove  whidi  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  And  rest  for  tbe  sole  of  Iti  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose :  the  night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 
the  piltow  is  the  place  for  repose.     Rest  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  tbinp  and  peraons ; 
The  peaceftil  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  re»(.— Drtdbn. 
Jtyse  nay  be  employed  figuraUvely  In  the  same 

Nor  can  tbe  tortufd  wave  here  find  repose^ 
But  racing  stilt  amid  theshagKy  mcks, 
Now  lbabBao*er  the  scatto^d  ftagroents. 

Tbohsoh. 


BASE,  EASINESB.  FACIUTT,  LIGHTNESS. 

£«««,  (a.  Eass\  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
•  person  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easiness,  from  ea«f, 
rignifying  having  ease^  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing :  a  per- 
son enjoys  e«««,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition  : 
^Ease  \M  the  ulmoat  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary 
and  inacUve  habit.*— Johnsor.  *  His  yielding  umo 
them  Ui  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  In  hope,  that 
lime  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  condescending 
AirtlN*r  unto  them.'— Hooker.  Ease  is  said  of  that 
which  la  borne,  or  that  which  Is  done ;  easiness  and 
faeiUtf,  from  tlw  Latin  faeilis  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
petaon*8  /octltCy  in  doing  it ;  we  Judge  of  the  easinsss 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more  difficult; 
*  Nothing  is  more  subject  to  niisuke  and  disappoint 
meut  Uian  anticipated  Judgement,  concerning  the  easi- 
ness or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking.'— Johnson.  We 
judge  of  a  person's  faeility  by  comparing  him  with 
others,  who  are  leas  skilful ;  *  Every  one  must  have  re- 
marked tbe  faeHiif  with  which  the  kindness  of  other* 
is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  couhl 
have  imparted  his  own.'— Johnson. 

Ease  and  ligUness  are  boUi  said  of  what  is  to  be 
borne ;  tlie  former  in  a  general,  tiie  lauer  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Whatever  presaes  in  any  form  is  not  easg  ; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  Ught :  a 
coat  may  be  easjf  from  i^  make;  It  can  be  iigJkt  only 
from  lis  texture.  A  work  Is  easv  which  requires  no 
great  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind ; '  The  service  of 
God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  Is  a  work, 
though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
respect.'— HooxKR.  A  work  is  Ught  which  requhrea 
no  effi>rt  of  the  body ; 

Weil  pleaa'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  Ught, 
The  fluher,  mother,  daughter,  they  iuvlte. 

Drtdkh. 
The  wnie  distinction  exists  between  their  derivativea, 
to  ease^faciUtaU,  and  Ughten ;  to  ease  is  to  oiake«a«y 
or  free  Irom  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labour;  to 
faeiUtate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  lesa 
difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lightem 
Is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  Ugktsn  a  per- 
son's burdens. 


EASr,  BEADV. 

JEoMT  (v.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  oBslruetion  in  ourselves ,  read:y,  in  German  hereit^ 
Latin  ptwatus,  signifies  prepared. 

Easp  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  rsoi^  the 
dispasfikm  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refeca 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person :  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done ;  tbe  person  la 
ready  to  do  it :  it  is  easy  to  make  professions  (»f  friend- 
ship In  the  ardour  of  tlie  moment ;  but  every  one  la 
not  reedy  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interesu 

As  epitheu,  both  are  oppoeed  to  difficult,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanauon  of  the  torms ;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  ohstaelea 
as  lie  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an 
exemption  from  such  as  lie  in  tlie  temper  and  character 
of  the  person ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  accesa 
whose  situation,  rank,  employmenis,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  is  ready  to  hear  when  be  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  In  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  Is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  Is  said  to  be  easy:  • 
person's  wit,  or  a  iiereon's  reply,  to  be  ready :  a  yoimg 
man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
meats,  will  find  an  easy  admittance  Into  anv  circle ; 
*  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'— Stkblr.  Tbe  very  name 
of  a  lavourito  autlior  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the 
works  to  which  It  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion,  rsody  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  hia  region  and  eontracts  his  claws. 
DavnKR. 

When  nsed  adverbially,  thev  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  sain  to  comprehend  ewfly, 
who  fVom  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  he  pardona  readily  who  has  a  temper 
ready  to  pardon. 


TO  KECLINE,  BEPOSE. 

To  recline  Is  to  lean  back ;  to  repose  Is  to  place  onc'R- 
self  back :  he  who  reclines  reposes ;  but  we  may  rs 
dine  without  reposing:  when  we  reeUns  we  put  our- 
aalvea  Into  a  particular  position ; 

For  consoladon  on  his  fHend  ree/iVd.— Falconre. 

When  we  repose  we  put  ovmlves  Into  that  posltlQa 

whieb  will  be  meet  easy ; 

I  first  awak*d,  and  Amnd  m}'Mlf  repoa*d 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowen.— Miltor 
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HARD.  DIFPia'LT.  ARDUOUa 
Mitrd  \»  liere  tak«n  in  the  tiiiproper  Knae  of  tnmble 
caiwed,  and  palni  taken,  In  wliicli  Mtiae  ii  is  a  much 
atronfvr  term  than  difictUt^  which,  froiti  the  Latin 
d^ilit^  compounded  of  the  privative  di»  and  faeility 
■igiililei  merely  not  easy.    Hard  Is  tiierefore  positive, 
and  digUult  negative.    A  diffleuU  task  cannot  be  got 
through  without  exertion,  but  a  hard  task  requires 
great  exerti<m.     DiJIiaUt  h  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labour  or  thought ;  *  As  Swift's  years  bicreaaed,  hla 
ftts  of  ftddiness  ana  deafness  grew  more  fVequent,  aud 
his  deafness  made  conversation  d^trft*— Johksor. 
JVard  it  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  tlie  highest 
importance,  and  accompanied  witli  circumstances  that 
call  for  tlie  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Antignnes,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  kicg  tills  present  In  his  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

DaioBH. 
It  (a  a  diffleuU  natter  to  get  admittance  Inio  some  cir 
clea  of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select :  It  is  diJicuU  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  Is  the  finest ;  it  Is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphsrsical  subjects. 
A  cbild  mostly  finds  it  difieult  to  learn  bis  letters : 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  which  are 
hard  to  be  understoocf  by  the  learned. 

jjrduousj  in  Latin  ordims  k>fty,  (Vom  ardeo  to 
bum,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  eflibrts;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  digUmUp.  What  Is  diffieuU 
requires  only  the  rfTorta  ofardlnaiy  powers  to  sur- 


Wbatever  melting  metals  can  conspire, 
Or  breathing  bellwws,  or  the  forming  fire, 
Is  fteely  yours :  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  Is  dificuU  to  love.— Drydiin. 
Rttt  what  l».4ird««it«  is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
Intellect,  and  demands  the  utnnost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduoua  undertaking,  and  the  translator  en- 
tered upon  It  with  m  candid  confession  that  he  waa 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  Justice  to  Homer.*— <;um- 
•BftLARD.    A  child  may  have  a  dificuU  exercise  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  labour  and  atcentk)n :  the 
man  who  strive*  lo  remove  the  dificulHea  <A  learners 
undertakes  an  arduoua  task.    It  is  d^UuU  to  (oiiquer 
bur  own  pas»ions :  it  is  ardvau$  to  control  Uie  unruly 
■nd  oonteodlng  wills  of  others. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  Is  hard  Is  not  common,  and  in  that  mpeet 
Bearee:  hence  the  idea  of  unrrequency  assimilates 
Uiese  terms  both  In  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  IndifTerenily ;  but  wliere 
the  Idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardlif  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  idea  of  firequency  predo- 
mlniues,  aeareely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardly 
judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
fiance ;  '  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  In  India, 
to  be  free  from  a  bad  digiestion,  the  "morbus  llterato- 
rum,"  for  which  there  is  hardlv  any  remedy  hut  ab- 
stinence firom  food,  literary  ana  culinary.*— 8ir  Wm. 
JoMKR.  We  seareelw  ever  see  men  lay  aside  ilieir 
vices  (Vom  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enormity  ; 
'In  this  assembly  or  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
of  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  has  {terliaps  aeareely 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.*— JouMSON.  But  In  general  sentences 
It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardty  one  in  a 
thousand,  or  acaredy  cme  in  a  thottsand,  would  form 
•lich  a  conclusion. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR,  RELIEVE. 
Helf,  In  Saxon  AelvaN,  German  Aelfni,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  d^AXw  to  do  good  to ;  antut^  In 
Latin  a#«t«to,  or  ad  and  jriifs,  algnlfies  to  place  one*s 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength ;  aid. 
in  Lfliin  aiijuvo,  that  Is,  the  intensive  wllabie  od  ami 
iwno,  signifies  to  profit  towards  a  speclfick  end  :  ane- 
eour^  In  Latin  fuecurre^  signifies  to  run  to  the  belp  of 
any  one ;  relieve^  v.  To  alUmaU. 


The  Idea  of  commanicathig  to  the  sdvanliffe  «( 
anotlier  is  conunon  to  all  tlieae  terms.  Mefy  m  tte 
geiierick  term ;  tlie  rest  speciflefc :  heip  may  be  aiikstt 
tuted  for  the  oi^iers,  and  in  many  cases  wiiere  thtf 
would  not  be  applicable.  Tlie  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  food  or  to  remove  an  evil ; 
the  two  latlPr  only  to  remove  ao  evil.  We  Ad^  • 
iwrson  10  prosecute  his  work,  or  Ae^  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  asoiat  In-order  to  forwvd  a  scheme,  or 
we  asaist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embarrasanent; 
%ve  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  Ua 
escape ;  we  aueeaur  a  person  wlm  b  In  danger ;  w« 
relieve  him  in  time  of  dlstreaa.  To  he^  and  aaaiat 
respect  peivonal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  tba 
latter  by  corporeal  or  menial  labour :  one  servmnt  h^a 
another  by  taking  a  part  in  his  emptoyonent ;  OM 
author  aaeiett  another  in  tlie  composltioa  of  hia  work. 
We  hefy  up  a  person's  k>ad,  we  aasiat  him  to  rtae  when 
ftt  has  Allen :  we  speak  of  a  helper  or  a  helpmaU  la 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  iianatamt  to  a  pro* 


Their  strength  united  best  may  hefy  to  bear.— Pops. 

T  Is  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man. 

Each  other  to  aaeiat  ia  what  they  can.— jDbhiiam. 

To  oaeiH  and  aid  are  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  performed  ;  but  aeaiat  la  said  only  of  imH- 
viduats.  Old  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  indJvl. 
duals.  One  friend  aaaiet*  another  with  his  puiae,  witk 
his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the  like ;  *  She  no  aooiier 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  alie  agreed  to  assist  in  tfaa 
murder  of  her  husband.*- Browmk.  One  person  aidg 
another  in  carry  ing  on  a  scheme ;  or  one  king,  or  natkm, 
aids  another  with  armies  and  subsidies; 

Your  private  right,  should  impious  power  Invade, 

The  peers  of  Ithaca  wouM  rise  in  osd.— Popk. 
We  come  to  the  aeeietanee  of  a  person  when  he  has 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  a«d  when  con- 
tending against  numbers.    Jttnatauce  Is  given,  mid  i» 
sent. 

To  eueeaur  Is  a  species  of  bnmedlaie  aatiatamea, 
which  Is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  euccour  of  the  i^an  who  bad 
flilleu  among  thieves ; 

Patroclus  on  the  ahore, 

Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  auecaur  Greece  no  more. 

Pops. 
So  in  lika  manner  we  may  «««csiir  one  who  calls  us  bf 
bis  cries ;  or  we  may  ^aecoar  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress ;  ^ 

Hy  flilher 
Flying  for  ouceour  to  his  sprvant  Banister, 
Being  diitress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

SnAKSPKARS. 

The  word  relfeve  has  nothing  la  common  with  tuctmu; 
except  tliot  they  both  exprem  tite  removal  of  pain ; 
but  tlie  latter  does  not  necessarily  Implv  anv  mode  bv 
which  tills  is  done,  and  therefore  exciuaes  the  Idea  of 
personal  Interference. 

All  these  terms,  except  sacesar,  may  be  applied  to 
thinga  as  well  as  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  Aato 
of  a  stick ;  '  A  man  reada  ills  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direct  bia 
expressions.'— STiLUMOPLRaT.  We  read  with  the 
asoittoMee  of  glasses ;  '  Acquaintance  with  method 
will  aseist  one  In  ranging  human  afiairs.*— Watts. 
W^  learn  a  fissk  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory ; 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  dlstreaa^.— Pops. 

We  obtain  relitf  fh>m  medicine;  'An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  ptesent  calamity,  wttbout 
being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  Is 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  Is  to  come.*— 

AODISOR. 

To  he^  or  aaeiet  Is  commonly  an  act  of  food« 
nature ;  to  «d,  frequently  an  act  of  policy :  to  tue- 
eour  or  relieve^  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  N^ 
Is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  suflScient  strength  to 
perform  his  task  ;  aaeintrunee  Is  necessary  when  a  oer- 
son's  time  or  talent  Is  too  ninch  occupied  to  perform 
tlie  whole  of  his  office ;  aid  hi  useful  when  it  serves  to 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  opcraiions ;  auecour 
is  timely  when  It  serves  to  ward  off*  snine  danger; 
reliff  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want 
When  a  person  meets  with  an  accident,  he  requlrea 
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^  JMjr  or  tiM  br-mndera,  the  a»wUt<mM  of  am 
ftiends,  and  the  aid  of  a  medical  man  \  It  is  noble 
lo  9iuc9nr  aa  enemy ;  U  ia  ctaariuble  to  r«<MVf  tlie 
wreicbed. 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 
To  aecMd  Is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  $ecnd  per- 
•on ;  to  anpfoH  to  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  slioulders. 
Tosaemuf  does  not  express  so  much  as  to  mpport; 
we  »ec9»d  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
mfort  by  our  influence,  and  aU  the  means  that  are 
In  our  oower :  we  atevnd  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tem  of  our  assent  to  It;  ^etwpport  a  motion  by  tbe 
force  of  pemiaslon ;  so  likewiie  we  are  said  always  to 
ne«nd  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
eovnienanee  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  Ids  mea- 

The  UasUng  voUied  thunder  made  aU  speed. 
And  aunded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spenr.— JdiLTON. 
And  we  are  said  to  npport  him  when  we  give  the  as- 


^Hwwe  oi  our  pune,  our  loouence,  or  any 

■■enllal  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list—O^T. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Jib«Uor,m  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
■lent  by  counsel,  pronrises,  or  rewards.  An  aeeestmy. 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  talces  an  active  though 
snbordltiate  part;  an  auowpUce^  from  the  word  oe- 
e#mj»<l«J^  implies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  talteii 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection ;  abeUora 
propose,  aeeetaariea  aasiiC,  aeeomplieea  execute.  Tbe 
mbatUr  and  accessary,  or  the  ahatUr  and  aecom- 
p<«M,  may  be  one  and  the  same  peraoo ;  butnolsothe 
accessary  and  aeeompliee. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  most  be  abtUara  to 
set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  occmr- 
pUeea  to  pat  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  were  many  secret  aAe<f«r#,some  noblemen  who 
were  aeceaaariaa,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal  ac- 
tampUca ;  *  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  tn  those  cruel 
lieatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  publick  (^loquy 
and  reproach  1  Tboae  therefore  who  are  either  the 
instramenu  or  abeOenra  In  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  wIm  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion.*— A DDisoic.  'Why  are  the  French 
obliged  lu  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  are  eonquered  f  They  must  be  made  ac- 
sessorMs  to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
fnrmeily  so  artificially  wrought  In  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in 
order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opporumlty  of  seeing 
llieir  own  delhat  celebrated  on  the  stage.*— Adouoh. 
Either  he  picks  a  pune,  or  robs  a  bouse. 
Or  is  auvmpliu  with  some  knavish  gang. 

CDMBBmLAXn. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

itsdr«ss,1ike  address  (v.^eeaat)  In  alt  probability 
aomes  fVom  the  Latin  dirigoj  signlfyli^  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point;  raluf,  v.  TV  kafy. 

Mairaaa  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  Jostiee ;  rslKf  to  those  of  kindness  and  hnmanfty : 
by  power  we  obtain  redreaa;  by  active  interference 
we  obtain  a  rsli^;  aa  ii^ured  person  looks  for  rsdrsss 
to  the  government;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  fbr 
raUrf  to  the  conipaaslonate  and  kind :  what  we  snflfer 
through  the  oppression  or  wickednesa  of  otheii  can 
only  be  radraaaed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensliw  JnsUco;  wlienever  we  suflbr,  in  the  order 
of  rrovi<fenee,  we  may  meet  with  some  reUef  from 
tlMoe  who  are  mora  Ikvoored.  AsdrMsappHes  to  pub- 
lick  as  well  as  private  gtievaoeea ;  *  Instead  of  radraaa- 
fc^- grievances,  and  Improvbig  the  fkbrick  of  their 
atate,  the  French  ware  made  to  take  a  very  diflbrent 
course.*— BoBU.    Ralief  applies  only  to  private  dls- 

Thbone 
RdUf  the  Taoqvidk'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 

Dbmlm^     I 
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Under  a  pretence  of  aeeking  rairaaa  oi  grievances, 
mobs  are  frequemlv  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  raUaf,  thieves  gain  admittance  into  famiUes 

TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 
Oir*,  in  Latin  ears,  signifies  to  take  care  of,  that  ftu 
by  distinction,  to  Uke  care  of  that  which  requires  ujh- 
ticular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  kaal^  in  Gtr- 
man  kailenj  comes  flrom  Kail  whole,  signlMng  to  mhke 
whole  that  which  to  unsound;  ramadg,  in  Latin  ra 
madiam,  to  compounded  of  ra  and  mada^  to  cure  or 
Aeoi,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  laidiuu  and  MtiSia 
MedMy  the  counuy  which  ^utained  the  greatest  mmi- 
ber  of  haaUmg  plants.    The  particle  ra  to  here  buL  an 


To  curt  is  empkiyed  for  what  to  out  of  order;  to 
Asol  for  that  which  to  broken :  dtoeases  are  cifrs^ 
wounds  are  katiad  ;  the  former  to  a  comptox,  the  totter 
to  a  simple  nrocess.    Whatever  requires  to  be  c«r«d  to 
wrong  in  the  system ;  it  requires  many  and  varioua 
applieationa  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  frail  body  feeb  dteorder*d  pangs. 
Then  druyi  medicinal  can  give  us  ease; 
The  ioul  no  iBsculapian  medicine  can  care 

GairrLaifAN 
Whatever  requires  to  be  kaaiad  is  occasioned  exter* 
nally  by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  curad;  in  a  savage  state  there  to 
more  occaston  for  tbe  haaling  arL 

Cara  to  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
sense ;  haul  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether  figurative. 
The  dtoorders  of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  difll- 
culty  than  those  of  the  body.  The  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  kaaUd  by  notfabig  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  foigivenoes ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 

But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs; 

Or  If  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 

He  atrikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  haul. 

Jairras. 
To  remedy,  In  the  senae  of  applying  ramadiaa^  has 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  most  widi 
eitre.  Evito  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  tbe  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
Tbe  evito  In  society  require  to  be  eatred  /  an  omtosion, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be  rceiedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  to  an  exercise  for  the  In- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedf  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  daily  occurring ; 
*  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  friendship  wilt  dtocover  and  remedy  *— 

JOBMSON. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 
Orre  (v.  Ta  curt)  denotes  either  the  act  of  carfiwr, 
or  the  thing  that  eurea.  Remedy  to  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedtee .  In  the  former  sense  the 
resieito  is  to  the  care  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cura 
to  performed  by  tbe  application  of  a  remedy.  That  to 
inearo^le  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but  a 
cure  to  sometimes  performed  without  the  applicaiion 
of  any  specifick  remadf.  The  cure  to  complete  when 
the  evil  toVniirely  removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  aprllcatlon  never  faito  of  efl&cting  the  cure. 
•rhe  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
phyBldan  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the  efficacy  of 
resMdiee  depends  upon  their  suitable  choice  and  appli. 
cation ;  hut  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  chxamstancee  independent 
of  either. 

Otura  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  evrse, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  Infallibly  eurea.   Quacks 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  InfalUble  CTiree,noi 
for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ; 
Why  slKNild  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cure  t 
*Tto  plain  there  *s  something  whtopers  in  hto  ear 
CTlm*  fain  he  'd  bide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 
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Experience  hw  fatally,  proved  that  the  rmaedf  in  noet 
eaces  where  quack  nnHtictnea  are  applied  to  worw  than 
the  dineaae ;  '  The  dWi>rence  between  pnisona  and  re- 
wudUt  is  eaaily  known  by  their  elfecu ;  and  eomnnan 
reaaon  looo  distlugubhea  between  virtue  and  vice.'— 

BWIFT. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 

SALUTARY. 
Htaltkf  aigniflea  not  only  having  Am/U,  but  alao 
iUoiOf  or  keeninf  in  ktalih;  whoU»»mu^  like 


the  German  keiitmm^  aianlilaa  making  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  aound ;  »mli£ruu*  and  «aiiu«ry,  froin  the 
Latin  a^tms  aaftty  or  A«ai(4,  aignify  likewlaa  eootri- 
butive  lA  kealiA  or  good  in  general. 

Theie  epitlieta  are  all  applicable  to  eueb  oblecta  aa 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  conatltutkm : 
AMiiAy  to  the  moat  general  and  indeflolte;  it  to  applied 
to  exercMe,  lo  air,  siiuatkin,  cHniaie)  and  moM  other 
thinga,  but  food,  for.  which  tok^Us^me  to  commonly 
aubstituted :  the  life  of  a  farmer  ia  reckoned  tiie  moat 
kudtk^;  *  YoQ  are  relaxing  youraelf  with  the  he^Uhf 
and  luanly  exerclie  of  the  field.' — Sir  Wm.  JoMsa. 
The  aimpleat  diet  to  reckoned  the  moat  wkaUsotm; 

Here  laid  hto  aerip  with  wMeswwu  vianda  AH'd ; 

There,  Uatening  every  nolae,  hto  watehAil  dog. 

THOHaoic. 
JTaaiaf  and  mkoks&wu  are  nther  negative  in  their 
aenae;  taiubritna  and  aebttary  are  poaitive:  that  to 
Jkea/iAyand  mkoleaome  which  aervea  to  keep  one  In 
Aaa/tA ;  that  to  aalu&ri&us  which  aervea  lo  improve  tiie 
health ;  and  that  to  talmtarf  which  aervea  to  remove 
a  diaorder:  cliniatea  are  heatth^  or  vmhsalthjf,  accord- 
ing to  the  conatitution  of  tlte  peraon;  *  Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  hemlthjf 
recreatioiia  for  a  man  of  atudy  or  baaineaa.'— Loo». 
Water  to  a  whoUnme  beverage  for  thoae  who  are  not 
dropaical ;  bread  la  a  vholeaoms  diet  for  man ;  '  Falae 
decorationa,  fueusea,  and  pigmenia  deaerve  the  Imper- 
fecUona  Uiat  conalantly  atieitd  them,  being  neither 
coininodioua  in  application,  nor  whoUtowu  in  tlieir 
uie.* — Bacon.  The  air  and  climate  of  aoutkern 
France  has  been  long  filmed  for  fta  aaJa^n'tv,  and 
.'las  induced  many  invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health;  'If  that  fiiunuin  (the  heart) 
3e  once  poisoned,  yon  can  never  expect  that  ealuhrioue 
ftreama  will  flow  fn»m  it*— Blair.  The  efll'ecta  have 
not  tieen  equally  salutarf  In  all  cases :  it  to  the  con- 
zern  of  government  that  the  placea  destined  for  tlie 
publick  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy  situa- 
tons ;  that  their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
iellcnte;  and  that  In  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
takoii  m  administer  the  most  ealutary  remedies. 

IVheleeome  and  galntary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  healthy  and  eaiubrioM  are 
employed  only  In  the  proper  sense:  vholeaome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound  ;  *  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  whoUtome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
apeaking  may  be  pvertooked* — ATVKRauRT.  But 
aalMtary  relnins  tlttf  idea  of  Improving  the  omdition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  Improvement;  *A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  influence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disorders 
Incident  to  a  prosperoua  ataie.' — Blair.  Correction  is 
wholeneme  which  aervea  the  purpoae  of  Bmendment 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  body;  inatnictlon  or 
admonition  to  ealatary  when  It  serf  a  the  purpose  of 
atrengthening  good  nrinciples  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  imiNropriety :  laws  and  puntobuients  are 
mhslesame  to  the  body  politick,  aa  diet  to  to  the  phy- 
aical  body;  reatrlctlona  are  salutary  In  checking  irre- 
guterftlea. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

Sa/tf,  In  Latin  sajcas,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  H /B^ 
to  be  tranquil ;  see«r«,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  Implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
oTbarm;  ssmrs,  the  exemption  fhmi  danger ;  a  peraon 
may  be  sa/«  or  saved  In  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  be  be 
nntouehed  by  the  fire;  bnt  be  to,  In  auch  a  caae,  the 
reverse  of  seenrs.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  safety  expresaea  much  less  than  seimrity ;  we 
may  b«  safe  without  oalng  any  particular  meaanrea ; 
lilt  MM  CRD  reckon  on  rdj  davree  of  ssewriiy  witbout 


great  nrecaulion :  r  neiaon  may  be  very  s^  on  tit 
top  or  a  coach  in  the  daytime ;  but  if  he  wtah  •• 
seears  hhnaeif,  at  night,  from  falling  oft,  he  moat  !• 
flurtened ;  '  It  cannot  be  s^^for  any  man  to  walk  npoK 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  bonier  or 
destnictton.'— SoirriL  *No  man  calk  rRtionally  RC 
count  himself  secure  unless  he  could  oonunaiid  all  ilia 
chancea  of  the  world.*— Sodth. 

CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 


Osrtain,  in  French  eertuim^  Latin  csrtes,  ( 
eeriM  to  perceive,  because  wiiai  we  see  or  pei«eive  to 
suppnaed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt;  sicrs  and seemre  mf 
vanationa  of  the  same  word,  in  French  aw,  Gernsaa 
etcher^  Low  German  seker^  *cc.,  LaUn  securus^  tbta  to 
conipofiiided  of  se  (sine)  apart,  and  caro,  signtfyiag 
witliout  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  maUers  of  fhct  or  belief;  sure  and 
s«eitre  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  to 
certain^  a  peraon'a  step  is  #»rs,  a  home  to  secern* 
Ceruin  to  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering,  asm 
to  dangeroua.  A  peraon  to  esrta^N  who  haa  no  dnuai 
remaining  In  hto  mind;  'It  to  very  ecrc«i«  that  a  man 
of  aound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religkn 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it.*— Ansiaoa.  A 
peraon  to  sure  whose  convlctton  to  steady  and  un- 
changeable ;  •  When  these  everlaaling doora  are  ihmwn 
open,  we  may  be  irars  that  the  pleaauiea  and  bcavtiea 
of  thto  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  preaent  hope^ 
and  expecutions,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  wHI  riae  Infinllely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  concei\'e  of  it.*— Apdisor.  A  pensNi 
feeto  himself  secure  when  the  proapect  of  danger  la 
removed; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  baman  fhte, 
And  aeek  by  mercy  to  aeears  yoor  state. 

Drtdssl 

When  applied  to  thinga,  eertain  to  oppoeed  to  what 
to  var}'lng  and  irregular;  sure  to  what  ia  unerring; 
secure  is  used  only  in  Its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  presi^nt  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronunciniion :  the 
learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for  a  stirs  guide. 
Amid  op|)Osiiig  statemento  it  ia  drflicuU  to  aeeertaim 
the  real  atate  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  hto  life 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  contla- 
genciea  to  which  all  sublunary  thin^  are  expoacd. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 
Sound  and  saii«,  in  Latin  smnus^  come  probebty 
(Vom  sanguis  the  blood,  liecaura  in  that  liea  the  seal 
of  health  or  sickneas;  healthy  slgnifiea  tiete  the  ataie 
of  being  in  health. 

Sound  Is  extended  In  its  applloRtion  to  all  thiiifs  that 
are  in  the  stiAe  in  which  tliey  ought  to  be,  so  rs  lo 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animaia  and  vegetable* 
are  aaid  to  be  sound  when  in  the  foraier  there  to  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  linihs  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  in  their  rooL  Bv  n  figurative  application,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  thqf 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption ;  In  this  sense  the  heart  is  said  to  be 
sound;  *He  hath  a  heart  aasemid  aa  a  bell,  and  hto 
tongue  to  the  clapper,  for  what  bto  bean  iblnka,  hia 
tongue  speaka.'— Srakspbarr.  Somc  to  applieabte  lo 
himmn  beings,  In  the  aame  aenae,  but  with  referenee 
to  the  mind ;  a  smna  person  to  oppoaed  to  one  that  to* 
inaane; 

How  pregnant,  aometfmea,  bb  renllea  are! 
A  happtneas  that  often  madness  hlto  on. 
Which  santfir  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  proaperously  delivered  of.— SHASaraAR*. 
The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sauml  whan  it  to  ia  r  alM» 
to  form  right  opinions; 

But  Capya,  and  tbe  rest  of  aawidsr  mtad, 
The  fiORl  preaent  to  tbe  flRmea  dealgn*d. 


Bealtky  cipieMea  more  than  either  sound  or  sane; 
we  are  haaltky  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sownd  In  that 
which  to  essential  for  lift ;  be  who  to  sound  may  nve, 
but  he  who  to  healthy  enjoya  life ;  <  But  the  courae  oT 
aucceaaioo  (to  the  crown)  to  tha  iaaUkg  hRbit  oT  tkt 
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DI90EDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

Vis0ritr  itgnifles  tiM  Mate  of  belnf  oat  of  order; 
diaemse,  ihe  Mate  of  being  111  at  ease;  disUmper^  the 
■Uite  of  behig  oat  of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due  leiDpera- 
Ibent ;  sMitfdir,  ftou  tbe  LaUs  mmlms  evU,  slgaUleB 
•Bin. 

All  tbew  lerma  agree  in  their  applleaiion  to  tlie 
ilate  of  the  animal  body.  DUvrda-  b,  aa  before 
(v.  To  diMorder)y  the  general  term,  and  the  oihen 
■pecfiick.  In  this  general  aense  disorder  la  altogether 
iadeflnlte^  but  In  lu  reMtncled  aenae  it  eipreawa  leas 
dian  aU  ttie  rest:  it  Is  the  mere  cummencement  of  i^ 
diseoM :  disease  la  also  more  general  than  the  other 
^  for  ii  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 

ier  in  tlie  animal  economy,  and  la  therefore  of 

universal  application.  The  disorder  la  sticht,  partial, 
and  tranaltory:  tbe  dieease  la  deeproocea  and  per- 
manent The  disorder  may  He  in  the  extremities: 
the  disease  lies  In  the  humoara  and  tiM  vital  parts. 
Oocasioiial  headaches,  colds,  or  what  b  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders;  fevers,  droneies,  and  the 
like,  are  diseases.  DisUmper  is  used  for  such  par- 
ticularly as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  Its  temper  ur  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorder s^  such  as  tJie  small- pox. 
Jfaladg  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
Urms ;  It  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
tbere  is  no  dieease;  but  diseases  are  themselves  In 
general  maladies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  bom 
with  us;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.  Blindness  b  In  itself  a  malady^  and  may 
be  pniduced  by  a  disease  lu  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  tbe  whole  science  of  medicine 
eonaiata  in  fliidlng  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
omsee;  our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience. 
•UlKNigb  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removeo 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  di»- 
tinction  to  the  mind  as  well  aa  the  body.  The  dis- 
orders are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature ;  but  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
4erstuod  to  be  temporary ;  '  Strang  disorders  are  bred 
In  tlie  mind  of  iliose  men  whose  passions  are  not 
Rgolaied  by  vlrtue.'^Aomaoii.  J!>t«e«ses  consist  in 
vieioua  habita;  *The  lealous  roan's  disease  to  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  It  converts  all  it  takes  into  Its 
own  nourishment V Addison.  Our  dietempers  arise 
ftom  the  violent  operatfons  of  parnion ;  *  A  pemon  that 
It  eraoed,  though  witli  pride  or  malice,  is  a  si^ht  very 
mortifying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  dtstemper 
"Mreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 


I  from  any  Indiscreet 
■erves  our  cmnpasRion  in  a  more  particular  manner.*-— 
Addison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries  which  the 
•Actions  oecaainn;  *  Phillips  has  been  always  praised 
without  contradietion  as  a  man  modest,  blameit'ss,  and 
ploia^  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  witliout  dis- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  Im- 
Datlence.*— JoHKsoM.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
m  n  disorder:  avarice  b  a  disease:  melancholy  is  a 
4Utomper  as  (br  as  It  throws  tlie  mind  out  of  lu  bias ; 
H  la  B  BMMy  aa  far  aa  It  oecaaions  suiftrlng. 


nCK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MOBBID. 

6iek  denotes  a  partial  state;  sicUy  a  permanent 
itate  of  the  body,  a  pmnenesa  to  be  siek :  he  who  b 
tick  may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  is  siekly  is  seldom 
RaBv  well :  all  perstma  are  lialde  to  be  sieky  though 
Ibw  have  the  mtofortune  to  be  siekly :  a  person  may  be 
tUk  from  tbe  eflbct  of  cold,  violent  exerdse,  and  the 
Hke;  *Fbr  autbt  I  aee,  they  are  as  siek  that  aurfldt 
widi  too  mocD,  aa  they  that  starve  with  nothing.*— 
SHAKsrsARB.  A  psrson  b  sickly  only  fVom  constitu- 
tion ;  *  Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  Mddr  coamhaiioa.'— Walsh. 

Siekig  expreases  a  permanent  state  of  indispnsitkm ; 
bnt  duemsad  uam  esses  a  violent  state  of  derangement 
without  speeliying  iu  damtion ;  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  n  permanency:  tbe  peraon,  or  hb  constita- 
r  hb  Arame,  or 


Hon,  b  MsJUy;  tlw  person,  or 
ports,  as  hb  lungs,  hb  Inside, 
■■irbn  ** 


hb  brain, 


liar 
theUke, 


We  are  all  dtrscssd, 
And  with  oursuTfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  iNPOught  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Bhakspbars. 
Siek^  sickly^  and  diseaeed  may  all  lie  used  In  a  moral 
application ;  morbid  b  rarely  used  In  any  other  except 
in  a  technical  sense.  Siek  denotes  a  partial  stale,  aa 
before,  namely,  a  stnte  of  disgust,  and  b  always  asso* 
elated  with  the  object  of  the  sickness;  we  are  siek  oC 
turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tranquillity:  sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
reelinn  or  character ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  morbid 
senslldlitv ;  *  While  the  distfmpers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  tiie 
body  of  the  state,  tbe  steadiness  of  the  phyviclan  b 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.* — 
BuKKX.  Diseased  Is  applied  in  general  u>  liidividuato 
or  communities,  to  pert>ons  or  to  things ;  a  person*s 
mind  b  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  b  nnder  the  In- 
fluence of  corrupt  pa«iions  or  principles;  society  is  In 
a  diseased  state  when  it  b  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury;  'For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.'— JoBNsuH. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  (o.  Sick); 
illness  that  of  being  ill  (0.  Evtt) ;  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generRlly  or  particularly :  illness  denotes  it  particularly : 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  op|Kised  to  good  health ;  in 
sickness  or  In  health ;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  particular 
permn:  when  sickness  la  said  of  the  individual,  it 
designates  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  8aid  to 
have  much  sickness  in  hb  family ;  '  Sicknesi>  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  ace;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  In  our 
earthly  state.* — Pops.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickoess:  a  person  b  said  to  have 
had  an  iUness  at  thb  or  tliat  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period ;  '  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  npon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear 
vacillantibns  Uteris ;  as  Tully  my^  Tyro's  Lctteni  were 
after  hb  recovery  from  an  illness.* — Attkrbury 
Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness^  such  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  demnging  a  |ier?oii  either  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  hb  business;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  tii" 
disposition ;  '  It  is  not,  as  you  coiiceii'e,  an  indisposi' 
lion  of  body,  but  the  mind*s  disease.*— Ford. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 
rnnaUdy  In  l>atin  intyaliduSj  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  heahh;  patient^  from  the  Latin 
/rattens  sdflerlng,  signifies  one  suflcring  under  dioeaee. 
/jioa/<<2  be  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term :  a 
peraon  may  be  an  fst?A/i<l  without  being  a  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  imvalid 
Is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  the  patient  ta  one  who  to 
labouring  under  some  bodily  sunering.  Old  soldieri 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  tlio 
fktlgues  of  warfkre:  but  they  are  not  necessarilp 
patients.  He  who  b  under  the  anrgcon's  hands  foe 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient^  bat  not  necessarily  aa 
invalid. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  In  Latin  dsMb'tes,  Oom  debOis,  or  de  pri 
vatlve  and  kabilis,  signifies  a  defteiency,  or  not  having; 
rsjlnirttp,  In  Latin  injlrmiteu^  fVom  ii^firmns,  or  im 
privative  and  Jirmus  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength;  imbscHiiy,  in  Latin  imbeeilitas  ftom  imbe- 
eUlio,  or  m  privative,  and  bseHlis,  baallmm^oi bmenlma 
a  siaflr,  signifies  not  having  a  suff  or  sujiport. 

All  them  terms  denote  a  apeciea  or  weakness,  Imt 
tbe  two  former,  partieulvly  the  first,  renpeeta  that 
which  b  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  Is  either 
physical  or  roenlai.  DsbiUty  b  oonstitutlonal,  or 
otherwise;  imbeeitiiy  b  always  eoostltntlonal ;  tn- 
Jbrmity  is  accidental,  and  results  ftom  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  fhime.  Debility  mav  be  either  general 
tMraritp  b  always  local;  MiAsetlrCp alwaya 
DMlily  prevents  tlie  aetlv«  perlbrmance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature ;  It  Is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muaonlar  powsr  of  the  body :  l^flrmUy  b  a  partial 
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waataf  power,  wbkb  tnterferet  t\  iih,  but  does  not 
neceflsarily  destroy,  the  activUy :  imb^riUty  lies  in  t)i« 
wlioie  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirRl^  powerlam. 
Young  pectpte  are  frequently  troubled  wiiH  debtUtit» 
In  Uielr  ankles  or  lefi,  of  which  they  are  never  cured ; 
*As  iHcreasIm  years  debOitate  the  body,  lo  tbQr 
weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  wannlh  of  the 
affecUons.'— Blaie.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  w- 
irmUies;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmUif  of  sowe  kind  or  another ; 
'This  la  weakness,  uot  wisdom,  I  own,  aiid  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  tlie  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  1  may  safely  lodge  all  my  in/Srsuttes.'— Attk*- 
BUKY.  The  imbecUitf  natural  to  youth,  both  In  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  Uie 
■trengtb  of  their  elders.  If  ibey  were  not  too  oOen 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  In  their  own 
strength ;  *  It  is  seUom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  m  sense  of  our  MnisciKty.'— 

JOHHSON. 

DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUBIPTION. 
Decay,  French  d«*«tr,  from  the  Latin  dseads,  aig- 
nlfies  literally  to  fall  otr  or  away;  dwltney  from  the 
Latin  declnu,  or  d«  and  cltM,  slgnifiee  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside :  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
acdoiis  Is  very  similar;  it  is  a  sideward  movement, 
but  decay  exprearas  more  than  deeUtu.  What  is  de- 
c€ved  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
fall,  or  Is  going ;  when  applied,  llierefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commenceroenl  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  experience  a  dteUne  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naluraljr 
experiences  a  decay  In  old  age;  cantwmpUon  (t;.  Ta 
eotuume)  Implies  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  d«eo|f  things  kwe  their  perfection,  their  greal- 
neas,  and  their  consistency;  by  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.    Decay  brings  to  ruin ; 
decline  leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.    There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  U  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  oilier  things  to  which 
ooth  decay  and  decline  belong.    The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when   heailh  and 
atrength  begin  to  faU  away.  Is  termed  the  decUne;  the 
deeav  of  stales  in  the  nioial  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabricks  in  the  natural 
world ;  the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  slate  of  ele- 
vatlon  and  splendour,  ia  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setUng  sun.    ConsttrnpUon  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  dseiiy, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains, 
Tliy  realm  forever  lasts,  Uiy  own  Messiah  relgna. 
"  Pope. 

*  After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Aumstus  Cvsar  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'-Soimi.  •  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away :  and  from 
such  asurfeitof  immoderate  prosperity  passed  ailenglh 
tnio  a  final  c^ntumpUon.^'-aofnB. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Weak,  in  Saxon  woes,  Dutch  wack,  German  se*is«cA, 
Is  In  all  probttbility  an  intensive  of  weiek  soft,  which 
comes  from  vetcAsn  to  yield,  and  this  from  bntegento 
move ;  feebU  is  prob^ly  contracted  fromfvlabU ;  m- 
4f*ai  V  DebHity* 

The'Sazon  term  weak  Is  bere,  as  It  usually  is,  the 
Ibmlliar  and  unlvenal  term ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style;  tn^  !■  only  a  species  of  the  weak  : 
we  may  be  weak  In  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  com- 
noniy  feeble  and  infirm  only  iii  the  body :  we  may  be 
weak  hom  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
vevs  the  gross  Idea  of  a  defect:  but  the  terms  feeble 
utA  Hdtrm  ate  qualified  expressbns  for  weakness  :  a 
child  is /«>/«  ftwn  Its  infancy;  an  oldmanis/cafrb 
from  age;  the  latter  mav  likewise  be  infirm^  conse- 
quent of  steknesa.  We  pity  the  wa*,  but  their 
vMAnsfs  oAen  gives  us  pain ; 

"  •  Yu^  Truder :  **  Decay,  deeiine,  diMiae.** 


You,  gtnant  Vemon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warriour^s  arm. 

TbohsoSp 
We  assist  \3Mfseble  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 
Command  th*  asaistance  of  a  friend, 
But/eefr<0  are  the  succours  lean  send.— DErnBS. 
We  support  the  tnjErsi  when  they  are  unable  to  stand ; 
*  At  my  ^e,  and  under  my  inf^ities,  I  can  have  no 
relief  but  tlioee  with  which  religion  furnishes  me.'— 
Atteebuet.    The  same  distinction  exists  between 
weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproactanil 
meaning ;  but  the  efforui  which  we  make  to  defend  an 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  altluMigb/ecMs. 

TO   WEAKEN,   BNFEEBLe,  DEBTLITATB, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  la  to  make  weoir  (0.  Weak),  and  It,  Ml 
before,  the  generick  term :  to  enfeeble  Is  to  make/aeUs 
(v.  fVeak) ;  to  debilitate  Is  to  cause  debttUy  («.  D^ 
bility):  to  enervate  ia  to  unnerve;  and  to  invalidala 
Is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong:  all  of  which  are  bat 
modes  of  weakenin£  applicable  to  dtfiteent  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons;  enfeeble  Is  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we  may  be  weak' 
ened  suddenly  by  severe  pain  ;  we  are  t^eebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  bynhe  slow  effiscisof  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble^  to  debilitaU,  and  eneroaU  aro 
property  partial  ^cts :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power; 

80  much  hath  bell  debased,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n.— Hiltoe. 
What  debiliutes  may  lessen  power  in  one  pErticnlar, 
though  not  in  another ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  tlie  attention,  will  leol 
to  debilitaie  that  fbculty ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  ftill  strength  we  find, 

While  various  ails  debUitaU  the  mind.— Jewtes. 
What  flisrvatss  acu  narticulariy  on  the  nervoue  qv- 
tem ;  it  relaxes  the  ttame,  and  unfits  the  person  for 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *  Elevated  by  success 
.and  ensrvaled  by  luxury,  the  miUtary,  In  Ibe  time  of 
'the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigue.*— 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  Is  said  of  thlnss  as  weU  as  per- 
sons ;  to  invalidate  Is  said  of  things  only  :  we  wf  aim 
the  force  of  an  aigument  by  an  ir\judicious  applicalion; 

*  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the 
practical  part  of  religion.'— Addison.  WatHoaiidaU 
the  claim  of  nnotlier  by  proving  its  informality  in  law 

•  Do  tliey  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  iw>alidau  that  creal 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  under  tfaoaB 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers  1'— Buekb. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  flag  ia  to  hang  down  loose  like  a/a#;  droop,  n. 
TV  fall ;  to  langnisk  is  to  become  or  continue  lansuM 
(«.  Fatia) ;  to  vme,  from  the  German  pein  pain,  la  to 
be  or  continue  In  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  /«^#  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the 
wind,  at  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  In  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  flag;  *It  Is  variety  which  keepa 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  Jfn^.*— Sooth. 
Things  are  said  ro  droop  when  their  lieads  fUg  or 
drop ;  the  snowdrop  droopt,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat:  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
mote  than  to  flag;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  ikils ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  flunine,  and  with  lolls  dedln'd, 

The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.—PoPB. 
lySHguisk  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  iroap^  and 
Is  applicable  principally  to  persons ;  some  langUsk  In 
sickneM,  some  4n  prison,  and  aome  in  a  state  of  dl»- 
tress;  'How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
lanruisked  under  lingering  and  incat«ble  dls^ 
.*— Addii  .    -    ^     .  - 


DDisoN.    Topras  Is  to  be  in  a  slats  of 


I  wearing  pain  wbloh  is  mostly  of  a  mtMtf  nanm:  • 
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ENGLISH  STNONYMES. 

had  may  pma  when  %hmA  fhun  aU  ito  friewb,  and 
nDDOSins  iueir  AemrttA  - 


989 


npposiof  iueir  deaerted; 
Prom  beds  of  raKing  fire  to  aurve  in  ice 
Their  aoA  eihereal  warmth,  there  to  via^, 
Jjunoveably  iolIz'd.~MiLTON. 

FAINT,  LANGUID.  . 

Jhwl,  flporo  the  French  fmur  to  Ihde,  Blsniflea  that 
which  is  fhded  or  withered,  which  haa  lost  its  spirit; 
Imgmd,  in  Latin  Unguidus,  fnm  faajncM  to  languish, 
iSsnlfies  languished. 

f^nt  is  less  than  lamgnid;  faminese  la  In  fact  in 
ue  physical  application  the  commencement  of  Ian- 
gm»r  ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  abort  thne,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  It  becomes 
Umgwr ;  thus  we  aay  to  apeak  with  a/asat  tone,  and 
nave  a  Immid  frame ;  and  in  the  figurative  applica- 
oon  to  mdke  a  ftdnt  reaiatance,  to  move  with  alon- 
md  air;  to  form  a  fuatl  idee,  to  make  a  Umgwid 
effort;  ^ 

Low  t)M  wooda 
Bow  their  hoar  head:  and  here  the teiv««d  son, 
Fatal  from  the  west,  emits  bis  evening  ray. 

TBOVSOM. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 
PaU,  In  Fkench  ^afs,  and  jfolW,  In  Latin  paUidus, 
both  come  from  palUo  to  turn  pmU,  which  probably 
«4NneB  from  the  Creek  aaXA^vM  to  make  white,  and 
that  from  itdkn  flour;  wa»  is  connected  with  loant 
and  wmne,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  kistag 


PaUid  rises  upon  ^aie,  and  tooa  apon  paUid:  the 
abaenee  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  coknir  Is  a  le- 
^uiaite  or  usual  quality,  eonatitutes  palmuss^  but  pal- 
dnus  is  an  excess  of  paUnest^  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
Igree  of  paUidMBs:  paUnut  In  the  countenance 
may  be  temporary;  but  paUUnet*  and  voaaM^.are 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  pro- 
duce palausa:.  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
Atigue  bring  on  yaUidmeaa ;  and  when  these  caiami- 
tiea  are  corobineu  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed 


Pols  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
eoknirs,  lights,  and  luminaries.  PaUnett  may  be 
either  a  natural  or  an  acquired  deficiency :  a  person  is 
said  to  be  sois,  a  colour  pmU,  a  light  pale,  the  sun 
pals;  the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwise  ; 
the  paUneat  of  the  moon  Is  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary : 
Now  mom,  her  lamp  ;»«<•  glimroering  on  the  sight, 
Bcatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  night. 

Falookik. 
Pailid  Is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
nothing  is  said  to  be  pallid  but  the  human  ftice,  and 
that  not  from  tlie  ordinary  courw  of  nature,  but  as  the 
cffMt  of  disease ;  those  wiio  iwint  aro  most  apt  to  look 
pallid;  I 

Her  spirits  faint. 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  paUid  tint— Adoisom. 
fPoa  is  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty, It  la  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  cauaea: 
the  efifecta  of  death  on  tlie  human  visage  are  fully  ex- 
pmsed  by  (he  term  wm,  when  applied  to  an  Individual 
who  is  reduced,  by  severe  abattaience  or  alckneas,  to  a 
note  boffderlng  on  the  grave ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 
But  Ihded  splendour  waa.— Milton. 

FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

FaUiuey  finm  the  Latin  fatiga^  that  Is,  fatim 
abundantly  or  powerAilly,  and  aga  to  act.  or  agita  to 
agitate,  designates  an  efltet  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
huing  cause ;  ««crtires«,  IVoni  wearff.  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  eflbct  tnm  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause ;  loBaitndBy  from  the  Latin  laaaua^  changed  from 
Uzua  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specuying  a 


Fatigiu  is  an  exhauition  of  the  animal  or  i 

powers ;  wearineaa  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  atremth.  or 
breaking  the  spiriis;  {Msitadfl  Is  a  general  lelaxatioa 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences  fatina 
firom  the  toils  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  busineia,  who  to 
harassed  by  tiie  multiplicity  and  complexity  ofhla  con- 
cenis,  woS&n  fatigiu;  and  the  student,  who  labours  Co 
fit  himself  for  a  publick  exhibition  of  his  aoquirementa 
Is  m  like  manner  exposed  to  fiUigue;  *Ooe  of  the 
amusemenu  of  idleness  is  reading  without  the /a<^#M 
of  cloae  attention.*^JoHN80N.  fTearineaa  att^idsihe 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey ;  waan 
naaa  Is  the  lot  of  the  pedtioner,  who  anerids  In  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  great  man ;  theerlUc  Is  doomed  to  sufiEer 
wearmsf «,  who  Is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shaUow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  duU  author;  and  the  eii- 
llgbiened  hewer  wlU  suffer  no  less  waarineaa  in  listen- 
ing to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneooa 
preacher;  (For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves  the  readerfrom  wsart 
nest.*— Johnson. 

Z^steiublstiieconaequence  of  a  diatempeicd  an 
tern,  aometimea  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  ftUypu 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  acQoii 
of  the  external  av;  'The  caule  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  laaaitvda  and  dinust  In  an  on 
pleasant  sea8on.*~CowpxR. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  wearf  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  la.  to 

•^r.K  "i***?  «rength ;  to  (tre,  from  the  French  t&ar, 

and  the  Latin  trako  to  draw,  aignifiea  to  draw  out  the 

strength ;  to  ^ada  is  the  same  aa  to  goad;  to  Aorasa, «. 

Long  exerUoo  waariea;  a  little  exertion  will  f^  a 
child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced  exertiona  jada ;  pamfnp 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  witii  painful  clrcun- 
8tanc(»,  karaaa :  the  horse  is  jaded  which  Is  forced  oa 
beyond  bis  strengtii ;  tiie  sdldier  is  karaaaed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  firom  Uie  enemy 
We  are  wearied  wiUi  tiilnking  when  It  givea  ua  pain  to 
tiiink  anytonger;  'All  pleasures  tiiat  aflbct  tiiebody 
must  needs  wearv.'— Sooth.  We  aietiredofourraih 
ployment  when  It  ceases  lo  give  us  pleasure :  « Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hungerls  only  a  new  li^ur  to  a 
tired  digestion.'— Sooth.  We  are  ioded  by  incesant 
attention  to  buaioos ;  •  I  recall  tiie  lime  (aid  am  glad 
It  is  over)  when  about  tills  hour  ^six  In  tiie  momhiSn  I 
used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  wltii  pleasure,  or  iUad 
with  business.'— BouxoaaoKa.  Weare Aarosisd by 
perpetual  coroplainu  which  we  cannot  ledraM ; 
Bankrupt  iioblHty,  a  fhctious,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  karaaa*d  commonalty. 
Is  aU  tiie  strengtii  of  Venloe.-OrwAi. 
t 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 
n-aariaone  (v.  To  weary)  Is  tiie  general  and  Indcfl- 
nite  term  ;  Ureanuj  v.  To  weary;  and  Udioua,  caua- 
Ing  tedMun,  a specifick  form  of  weariaemaneaa :  common 
things  may  cause  wearineaa  ;  tiiat  which  acta  palnfiilly 
is  either  ttrM<me  or  tadioua  ;  but  in  different  dttreea 
tiie  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  wiU  grow  iireZma  • 
long  waiting  In  anxious  suspense  Is  tadiona:  there  la 
more  of  tiiat  which  is  physical  in  tiie  ftr«»au.  and 
mental  in  tiie  tediona;  «AII  weariness  preinippoM 
weakness,  and  consequentiy  every  long,  ImpurtnneL 
weanaome  petition.  Is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upM 
him  tiiat  la  pursued  witii  it-'-SoOTiT  ^^  '  '"^  "*^ 
Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Tbaa  f  o  be  pbic'd  on  high,  to  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  sUve  of  tiraaama  Male. 

Waar 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 
Has  through  ttiis  doIefUl  vale  of  mis  ry  posa'd. 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedioua  load,  and  laid  hfis  burden  down. 

PmoK 

WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 
Weighty    fhun  to  «d«^  la  that  which  a  thiiw 
loagha:  hemmuaa,  from  kaeny  and  Ammc,  signiS 
dw  abMract  quaUly  of  tiie tea^  er  dlfflMkWSeml 
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fMRrfly,  frMi  the  LmttifrMO,  Hkewtoe  danotM  ibe 
«Mie  afetcract  qoallUet. 

Prw^MlsliiMbilie;  whatever  may  be  v«ifilM  has 
a  iMfu,  wtoetber  liirga  or  auali:  kenmut  and 
grmvitf  art  the  property  of  bodiei  having  a  great 
migkt.  JTtigkt  ti  oiUy  oppoaed  to  that  which  hav  or 
to  aappoeed  to  have  no  wtigkt^  thai  la,  what  la  Ineorpo- 
aaal  or  Immaierial :  for  we  may  apeak  of  the  «Mf«*( 
«r  the  iighteat  coneelvaUc  bodies,  as  the  wirkt  ot  a 
Ibatber:  AMvra«M h oppOMd  toMghtnem;  tti«*««e<- 
IM#«  of  lead  ta  oppoaed  lo  the  lif  fatneei  of  a  feather. 

ffmgkt  Ilea  ahiOliilely  m  the  thing;  keairimut  fa 
tatathreiy  eonaldered  with  reapeet  lo  the  peiaon :  we 
lie  the  wngki  of  thinga  aeeording  to  a  certain 
ire :  we  eeumaie  the  ktmitin9n  ot  thingi  by  ear 

"Ofwritw  II  that  speelea  of  wigkL  which  Is  iriflMia- 
Mllyconalderadaa  Inherent  to  etttain  bodies;  theterm 
Is  ihareAira  property  aeteatliek. 

WSIGflT,  VDUHSN,  liOAD. 

WeigUy  e.  fFeifkt ;  hirien^  fh>m  *«ar,  algnlfles  the 
fbtng  borne ;  laod,  In  German  <ad«ii,  fa  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  admit  of  a  derivation  fh>m  diflerent 
bourees ;  Imt  he  does  not  suppose  tfiat  which  appears 
10  roe  the  moat  natural,  namely,  fVom  Ufy  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterit  Uud,  particularly  since  In  Low 
German  aad  Dutch  icdem,  to  faed,  fa  eontracied  into 
Uepeny  and  the  literal  meaidng  of  loud  fa  to  lay  oo  or 
to  any  thing. 

The  term  wtigkt  fa  here  conridered  In  common  with 


SNOLISH   SY]90N¥Bf£8. 


other  terms,  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  wtiflu^ 

paois  the  peraeilB  or  things  by  which  it  fa  a1Iie< 

the  word  burden :  the  wtigkt  fa  said  either  of  persons 


thii 


;  the  Htrdtn  more  commonly  respects  per- 


ihpl 

the  loud  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person  may 

'  Hu  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  piatforni 

rrott  the  wngkt  upon  it ;  a  pemon 


riak  under  the  wdvft<  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  piatforni 

may  break  down  frot 

■Inks  under  hfa  ^imfaa  or  btad";  a  cart  breaics  down 


ftom  the  lomd.  The  wtiglU  fa  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  fa  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there;  hwrdom  utAloud  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  prednced  ;  accident  prtiduces 
the  weight;  a penen  takea  a htrden  upon  himself,  or 
has  It  Impoesd  upon  bim ;  the  loud  fa  always  laid  cm ; 
It  fa  not  proper  to  carry  any  meigJU  that  exceeds  our 
atreagth ;  those  who  bear  the  Hiram  expect  to  reap  the 
ftnll  of  ihHr  labour;  he  who  carries  Umdt  must  becon- 
•snied  to  take  such  aa  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  fa  produced  by  a  preesute;  but  the  veigkt  and 
ioud  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  Che  pres- 
aure .-  the  burdum  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
fhe  suflbrer ;  the  ioud  fa  la  thta  case  a  very  great  wst^JU  ; 
a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
times,  fh>m  the  heavy  responsioility  which  attaches  to 
hfa  stalioB ;  *  With  what  oppressive  we^Al  will  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
Ihat  man  who  fa  a  stranger  to  God!*~BLAiR.  One 
t^Yn  laboura  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  loud  on  hfa  mind ;  '  Row  a  roan  can  have 
a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of 

Siilt,  I  know  not,  unless  be  be  very  Ignorant'— Rat. 
ny  sort  of  employment  is  a  burdsn  to  one  who  wishes 
«o  be  Mte;  and  time  unemployed  fa  a  bttrdem  to  hUn 
Who  wfabes  to  be  alwaya  In  action ; 
I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owhig  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once ; 
Indebted  and  dfaehaifd:  what *«rdta theni 

-  MiLToa. 

HEATT,  VlTRDEirsOins,  WBIQBTT,  POlV- 
DEROUB. 

flMaa,  fVom  Jfaove,  signllles  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  requiflng  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  *«rdeM«n^, 
having  a  btwdm;  wuightx  aad  pomdtrouo,  from  the 
Latln^eaias  a  a^ht,  notn  slgnlry  having  a  weight. 

Hounineoa  fa  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies : 
htrduuMomautuu  fa  IncMental  ID  others.  In  the  vulgar 
■ease,  thlaa  are  tarmsd  Asasy  which  are  found  difllcult 
lo  lift,  la  distinction  from  those  which  are  Hght  or  easy 
^  he  Mted ;  hot  those  Ihinil  are  fawdMuem*  which  are 
aaattaabtaaome  to  ba  carried  or  bone 


smm;  aDdoaiertareoceaahmanyHifideaeesiet]ia.m 
never  Aeaey :  that  which  fa  Jfaovf  fa  so  whether  lifted 
or  not,  but  that  whkh  fa  burdemuome  must  be  kurdewf 
oowu  to  soBia  one;  *  Though  philosophy  tcachea,  that 
no  element  fa  heuvf  In  ha  own  place,  yet  experiaace 
shows  that  out  of  Ita  own  place  it  proves  exceedLaf 
bmrdtnaomo.*'—Soxm.  Rard  substances  are  moailj 
heavf;  but  to  a  weak  pevaon  the  softest  substance  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  fa  obliged  to  bear  It: 
things  are  Acctiy  according  to  the  difficulty  with  wldch 
they  are  lifted ;  but  they  are  weightjf  according  aa  ihej 
weigh  otlier  things  down.  The  heuv$  fa  therefore  hi- 
deflmie;  but  the  weightf  fa  definite,  and  aomethinf 
posltivdy  great :  what  Is  Asoay  lo  one  may  be  light  lo 
another;  but  that  which  fa  weightg  exceeds  the  orfl 
aaiy  weight  of  other  thIngi ; 

The  sable  troops  along  Ilia  aarrew  iraeka 
fiearae  bear  the  weighty  bonfaaon  their  bacfc& 
DaTaaa. 
Pomduromt  eipi  eases  even  laoie  than  weightp^  Air  k 
Includes  also  the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  uomder^ne  thera- 
fore  fa  that  which  fa  so  weighty  and  large  that  It  can- 
not eaafty  be  moved ;  ^  The  diligenee  of  aa  idler  fa  rapid 
and  impetuaoB,  aa  pomdorutw  bodies  forced  Into  velocity 
move  with  vtoleace  proportionaia  to  thrir  weight.' — 
JoHMsoa. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  SNCUMBRR. 

Chg  fa  probably  changed  from  dot  or  cisd,  aignll^ 
Ing  to  put  a  heavy  lump  In  the  way ;  loud^  fmm  lo 
/ood,  In  Saion  laden,  Dutch,  dtc.  2edai,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  Uud^  or  hiy  any  iMng  oo  so  as  to  form 
a  load  ;  eneumber^  compounded  of  en  ox  in  and  am- 
ber^  In  Germmi  ftaamer,  sorrow,  signlfiea  to  bonka 
with  trouble. 

Ctog  fa  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  impedm 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  ftunl- 
Ilar  object  which  fa  used  to  Impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mafa :  loud  fa  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  exccm 
of  weight  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  eloggod^  or  a  ma- 
chine fa  eloggod :  a  fire  may  be  louded  with  coab,  or 
a  picture  mtn  colouring.  The  stomach  and  meaioiy 
may  be  either  etogged  or  loaded:  In  the  former  case 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food;  and  in  the 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  Improper  quan- 
tity. A  memory  that  fa  clogged  becomes  confused, 
and  confounds  one  tMng  wiin  another;  that  which  fa 
loaded  loses  the  Impression  of  one  object  by  the  Intra- 
ductlon  of  another ;  *  Butler  elves  Hudibras  that  pe- 
dantick  ostentation  of  knowledge,  whldi  has  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loudo  him  with  nmrtinl  enemm. 
bruneeo  that  can  add  nothing  to  hfa  civil  dignity.*^ 

JOBNSOH. 

Clog  and  MMwa^er  have  iha  oomamnalgaifkatfoa 
of  Interrupting  or  troubling  by  aieaaa  of  somcthiag 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  the 
liberty  of  moving  at  all;  whatever  fa  eneuntberud 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficult?.  When  the  roots 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  impropa 
•ubstauce.  their  growth  is  almost  slopped :  weeds  and 
in  the  groi 


noiious  pianifi  are  encumbraneee  \ 
flowers  should  arow 
of  parenfa  someames 


;  ground  where 


veiy  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  into  Imprudence; 
*  Whalaoever  waa  ohaerved  by  the  ancient  phUosa- 
phers,  either  irregular  or  defoetlve  In  the  workinp  ef 
the  mind,  was  all  charged  apon  the  body  as  Us  great 
eJs^.*— Sooth.  No  one  ean  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  in  any  transactioa,  who  fa  nicaaiisnd 
with  a  variety  of  coaoaias  at  the  same  lime ;  *  Thfa 
minority  fa  great  and  formMaMe.  I  do  not  know  wha 
iher,  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom. 
I  should  wfah  to  be  eneumbored  with  a  laife  boqy  <x 
partizans.*— Bvaaa. 

TO  POtSE,  BALANCE. 

PbM«,  in  French  Mser,  probaV^  cones  flt>m  acr  a 
fhot,  on  which  the  body  fa  as  It  were  poioed  ;  buaweo 
In  French  balancer,  comes  flma  the  Latin  MJaax, « 
bi$  and  laax,  a  pah*  of  scales. 

The  Mea  of  bringing  faiio  an  equilibrium  fa  cooiaiac 
to  both  terms ;  bat  yoise  fa  a  partlcalar,  and  tefanc 
a  more  general  lenn:  a  thing  fa  poioed  aa  le^peet 
itaelf  i  it  fa  buUnMd  m  rovecis  other  Jtlaas 
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ESfQtmn  BinraimfEt. 


sn 


MM«r  a  plain  itlck  In  hif  band  wlMn  ho  wantt  H  to 
ne  even ;  be  i^laneea  ibp  stick  If  It  baa  a  partkolar 
weight  at  each  end :  a  penon  may  pnes  blmaelf,  but 
he  btUauf  olhen :  when  not  on  Ann  ground,  it  to  na- 
cenary  lo  sowe  oneaelf :  wlien  two  peraons  are  aitualad 
one  at  eacn  end  of  a  beam,  tfaey  nay  bgUnc*  one  an- 
oibar.  Tbeee  teraifl  preaerve  the  same  diednction  In 
a  figuraiive  acceptation ; 

8onie  avil,  terrible  and  onfbrMeen, 


eenfue.i» 
tprofuMon 


of  exceeding  plei 


-Sown. 


Tbit,  O  \  tMi  very  moment  let  me  die, 
Wbila  hopciand  fean  inaqaal  Meneclte. 

DftTMN. 

TO  PEKISB,  DIB,  DBCAT. 

Peruke  In  French  •«»>,  in  Latin  p«rw,  eompoonded 
of  per  and  eo,  signtfliw  to  go  tboroufbly  away ;  iU,  «. 
TV  dM;  and  dceay, «.  TV  decof. 

To  ptriak  expre«ae«  more  than  to  ii*^  and  le  appli- 
cable to  many  ot^lt ;  for  the  latter  ie  properiy  ap- 
plied only  to  exprcaethe  extinction  of  aalmal  life,  and 
qgoratively  to  expren  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 
In  vegetables  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  express  the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
they  lose  their  exigence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
^crMA«s,therefbre,  doea  not  always  dt>,  alihough  what- 
aver  4ie$^  by  that  very  act  periwket  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  vmaAav,  although  it  dofs  not 
'1  either  to  ptrUk  or  die:  but  as 


ftrisk  expresses  even  more  than  dfing^  It  Is 
mr  the  same  thing  to  die  and  not  perish ;  thus 
a  plaM  may  be  said  to  He  when  It  loses  Its  vegetative 
nvwer ;  but  it  is  said  to  ^artsA  if  Its  substance  crum- 


i  Into  dust 


To  perish  expresses  the  end 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  ^       . 

long  in  deeajfinf,  bat  when  it  perishes  It  ceases  at  once 


;  to  deenft  tbe  process 
ght  about :  a  thing  may  be 


to  act  or  to  exi« :  things  may.  therefore,  verieh  wlth- 
oat  dacMMV ;  they  may  iikewwe  decaf  witnont  perish- 
tmg.  Thinip)  may  ^aria*  by  means  of  water,  fire.  light- 
Nlng,  and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
cxperleneed  no  kind  of  dsemff :  on  the  oth«r  band,  wood, 
iioii,  and  orber  sutasUnces  may  begin  to  deeagr,  but  may 
be  saved  from  immediately  perishing  by  the  appllea- 
lim  of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  anpllcatlon  of  the  u<rms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  to  dis  signifies  simply 
to  fUl  away;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  In  one's  breast 
whieli  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
•easor ;  *  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
fficading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisAeiion  in 
teiting  the  secret  die  within  bis  own  breast.'>-eKcTA- 


9oa.    With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
•nd  degree  of  the  exthietion,  namely,  that  ft  is  com. 
plate,  and  elfteted  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 
Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perith  finds 
Such  noMe  pity  in  brave  English  mlnds.~WAUAa. 
Deeof  h  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gra- 
daally  sinking  Into  a  sute  of  non-ezisteiioe; 
The  souPs  dark  cottage,  batter*d  and  daMy*d, 
Leu  in  new  light  through  cblnka  that  time  has  made. 

Wallib. 

TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 
Die,  In  Low  QareMa  dsmk,  Danish  doe,  fWm  the 
Oieekidsiv to kHI,  '    '  ^  " 


in  general  the  extinction 
Idered  either  as  gradual 


of  beingr  which  may  be  considered 
or  otherwise ;  '  She  diad  every  day  she  lived.*— Bows, 
the  Latin  a  or  «s  and  aytrs  to  breathe 


Xs^a,  flfom  the ^ 

out  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
•ad  la  or  eoarae  a  momentary  act;  'Pope  died  In  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  174i,  so  ptaddly. 
ttet  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  «xaet  time  of 
bis  anrfmtfan.'— JoHKSoir. 

•  'niare  are  beings,  socb  as  trees  and  planta,  wMeh 
•re  aald  to  live,  aUboogb  tbey  have  not  breath ;  these 
djs,  bat  do  not  expire :  there  are  other  bdogs  which 
•hsoib  and  emit  air,  bat  do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame 
•fa  lamp,  which  does  not  dta.  but  it  expires.  By  a 
Mtaral  BiaCBiilior,tbetima  of  being  Is  put  for  the  lift 

«  Tide  Trader:"  Die,  eiptra.'* 


of  objeds ;  and  JMBca  wa  speak  of  tbedate  exptrSmg^ 
the  tean  aipiriay,  and  the  like ;  *  A  paillament'mmr 
expire  by  length  of  time.'— Blacxstomi.  As  liie  la 
applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  ao  may  dsatA  •• 
objects  not  having  jpbysical  life ;  *  A  dissolution  is  iha 
civil  death  of  parUameoL'— BLACKSToxa.  'Wbeii 
Alexander  the  Great  ^'cd,  the  Qrec)an  mooaoeby  sf- 
^tred  with  him.*— South. 

DEATH,  DEPA&TUBE,  DECEASE,  DEIOIIE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dfimg;  dMmrtwre,  Ibe  a« 
ofd^nrttiv;  dae«aae,flromaM£iscladaeadatofUlofl; 
the  act  of  railing  away ;  dasitaa,  ftom  demitu  U>  M^ 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  poasesrion. 

Death  Is  a  general  or  a  pairtleuMw  term ;  it  marin  ifc 
the  abstract  seaae  the  exilnctian  of  life,  and  h  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animabi ;  to  one  or  many.  DepaHure^ 
decease^  and  daaitaa  are  particular  expreaslona  suitad 
only  to  the  condhhm  of  human  beings.  *  Departmra 
la  a  Otarlslian  term,  which  cawiea  with  it  an  Idea  of  a 
paaaage  from  one  life  to  another ;  decease  fa  a  techaf' 
cal  term  in  law.  widch  la  Introduoed  Into  eunmioa  lai»> 
guage  to  designaie  one*s  fblling  off  Atan  the  numbc^ 
of  the  living;  dantaa  is  sdbstltated  for  decease  If 
speaking  of  prineea,  who  by  their  daafA  also  put  oa 
tbeir  eaithly  power ;  'So  tender  is  the  law  of  su»> 
poiing  even  a  piHaiUlity  o€  the  king's  death,  that  hit 
nauiral  dissolution  is  generally  caUcd  bis  dasiiaa  *-« 

BLAOKSTOim. 

Death  of  Itself  has  always  something  terriOck  in  H; 
but  the  OospH  baa  divested  it  of  its  terrours :  the  hodr 
of  departure,  theraffore,  for  a  Oiristian  is  often  tha 
happiest  period  of  bis  mortal  existence;  *  How  quicklv 
would  the  honoarsof  Itlostrloos  men  perish  after  deaf«| 
if  their  aonis  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame.' 
— Huenas  {qfter  Xetutphem).  Decease  prreents  onl^ 
the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  ft 
has  been  salo,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  It 
will  come.  Kimwing  that  we  have  here  no  leetlitf 
place  of  abode,  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  m  look  forwarv 
to  our  dmavteare;  *Tbe  kMS  of  our  friends  Impressef 

.  m  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.''-*' 
JoBMsoa.  Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the 
dseeaae  of  one  posssssor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another;  'Thoogb  men  aee  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
tint,  aa  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  eight.*— SrasLa. 

The  death  of  an  Indlvldoal  is  sometimes  attended 
with  drcumstanees  peculiarly  dlstrerelng  to  those  wbd 
are  nearly  retarted.  The  tears  wliich  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  thoM  we  love  ere  not  elwaya  Indica* 
tions  of  our  wcakaeaa,  bat  rather  ieeltoionlee  of  theif 
woHh. 

As  an  epithet,  dssd  is  uasd  eolleollvely ;  departed  if 
used  with  a  noun  only ;  deceased  flenerally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
nexlon. 

There  Is  a  respect  dne  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  olRinoe  to  the  living ; 

The  livinil  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  band  to  liand. 
Davnan. 
n  k  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  dbs< 

Bpirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  ooncerns  ef  i 

whom  thev  have  left ;  *  The  aophistick  tyrants  of  Parle 
are  loud  in  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyranta,  who  In  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.*— Buajta.  All  the  marka  on  ibe  body  of  the 
deceaeed  indkalcd  that  be  bad  met  with  bis  death  bv 
some  vfolence;  'It  wa^  enacted  ia  ibe  reign  of  Eo» 
ward  I.,  that  the  ordinary  shaU  be  bound  to  pay  tht 
debia  or  the  lnteeiate,.in  the  aame  manner  that  eia 
ctttora  were  boond  in  ease  .the  dasaoaad  left  a  will.'* 

BLACKBTOaa. 

DEADLT,  BfOBTAL,  PATAL. 

DeaeOv  or  deadiihe  aigaifles  like  death  Ueeif  In  iia 
ellbcts ;  aiartal,  in  Ladn  mertaiie,  signifies  befonflag 
to  death;  fatal,  in  iMlnfataiie,  I,  e.  according  to  fata, 

Da^  ie  applied  lo  what  la  prodnellve  of  death : 

«  Vide  Tniriar :"  Depaitwe.  48Mb,  4w«i»>* 
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ENGLISH  SYNOirrMES. 


On  him  imM  the  Hying  nomben  found, 
EuryplluB  inflicts  a  dtadtg  wound.—PopB. 
MofUl  to  what  termtnatn  in  or  ia  liable  to  death; 
•For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul, 
while  In  a  m^ud  body,  lives.*— HusHas  (^r  Xtnar 
•Am).  Fatal  applies  not  onlv  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  be  ^  f real  mischief; 

0/a<ai  change!  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse !  inanimated  clay.— Pops. 
A  poison  b  deaHy;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
nay  be  fatoL  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mortal.  Haired  is  deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  remedies  rametlmes  lo  counteract  that 
which  h  deadly;  but  that  which  is  mortal  is  past  aU 
Cora;  and  thai  which  ia  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 
AWaiA  and  *m«Ni*«d  come  from  the  Hebrew  miai 
lo  sleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  suie:  there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
■ature;  bat  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
henmmked.  Ttrpid,  in  Latin  torwidus,  fhim  torfeo  lo 
languish,  is  most  commonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  state  of  being  benumbod^  as  in  the  case  of 
MOM  animals,  which  He  in  ator;p»d  slate  all  the  winter: 
or  in  the  moral  aense  to  depict  the  beammkad  sUte  of 
tlM  thinking  faculty;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the 
Unor  of  persons  who  are  bmimmbed  by  any  strong 
•flection,  or  by  any  strong  eiternal  action ;  '  The  night, 
With  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in 
which  all  the  powera  of  vegetation  are  AmvaiUd.*— 
Johnson.  ^  There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
Che  hnaginatlon,  grown  torpid  with  the  lasy  enjoyment 
of  sixty  yean*  security/—- Buekb. 

EXIT,  D£PARi:UItE. 
Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  tills  lift :  the  former  is  bor- 
fowed  ftom  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
Atom  the  act  of  seuing  off  on  a  Journey.  The  exit 
■eems  to  convey  the  Idea  of  volition ;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  exit:  the  departmre  designates  simply  tlie 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  d0per(iir«  is  not  made 
Imown  to  hhn.  When  we  speak  of  the  «xit,  we  think 
only  of  the  frtaee  left;  wlien  we  speak  of  dinartmre, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  objea  left,  but  of  tlie  place 
(one  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit;  the 
Christian  moat  commonly  speaks  of  his  departmre; 

*  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  e^ie  of  great  and  excellent  men.*— Stbxli. 

*  Happy  was  their  good  prince  In  his  Umely  deparlwv, 
Which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's 
miseries.'— StoNir. 

TO  8TEEN0THEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Strengtheny  tnm  otretLgtk^  and  /ntMr,  ftoro  fortie 
moAfacMy  signify  to  make  strong ;  i%9igoraU  signlfles 
to  put  in  vigour  (v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  etrengtk,  be  It  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  etrengthone ;  exercise  etrengthene  either 
kody  or  mind;  *  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, in  every  mind,  which  may  be  etrengtkened  and 
Impioved.'— BoDoaLL.  Whatever  cives  etrength  for 
a  partieuhir  emergence  fertifee  ;  rellKion  fort^jUe  the 
mind  against  adversity:  *This  relation  will  not  be 
wliolly  wltboat  its  ose.  If  those  who  langnish  under 
•oy  part  of  its  suflbrings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  pattenee  by  reflecting  that  tliey  feel  only  those 
•fltethms  from  which  the  ulllties  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Jornson.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
strength^  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  etrength^ 
invigorates;  morning  exerBlae  in  fine  weather  <nvi- 
£ar.atee; 

For  aiueh  the  pack 

(RonsM  (Vom  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 

And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray.— SoMxaviLLa. 

STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 
Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  vt  1a  Geman  etrengf  because  strength  Is  alto- 


gether derived  flttm  the  ckMe  cooiextare  of  1 
rehoMtf  in  Latin  robuetue.  from  rsftw,  signifies  lile- 
rally  having  the  strength  of  oak ;  slttrrfy,  like  the  word 
stout,  slMdy  (p.  Firm),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
oteken  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of  standing. 

Strong  Is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  others  are  spa 
ciflck,  or  specify  strength  under  difibrent  circom 
stances;  robust  Is  a  positive  and  high  degree  of 
strength,  arising  fltMB  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  •liirdp 
indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  mind : 
a  man  may  be  etrong  from  the  strength  of  his  consH- 
tuiion,  from  tlie  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  frame; 

If  tbon  hast  etrengtky  't  waa  Hea^ea  thai  Mtrongtk 
bestow'd.— Popx.  * 
A  r«*M«c  man  has  strength  both  fVom  the  sixe  and  tex 
ture  of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  Is 
endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  man  may  be 
otrong^  althougli  not  robuet;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in 
(bll  health,  may  be  termed  robnoL 

A  man  may  be  etrong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and 
not  In  another ;  lie  may  be  etronger  at  one  time,  fhwi 
particular  dreumsUnces,  than  he  is  at  another:  but  a 
robuH  man  hi  etrong  in  his  whole  body;  and  aa  be  is 
robuet  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  ao  only  fion 


The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robuet,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour.— fionaaviLui. 
Sturdineee  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  body  and  the 
temper  of  the  mind :  a  tturdy  man  is  capable  of  making 
resisUnce,  and  ready  to  make  It ;  he  must  be  umturaUy 
stiong,  and  not  of  slender  nial^e,  but  he  need  not  be 
robuet :  a  eturdf  peasant  presents  us  with  the  picture 
of  a  man  who,  ooih  by  nature  ana  habit,  ia  formed  for 
witlMtanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy ; 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fUn  see 
Mortal  so  eturdy  as  to  gahisay.— HumnEAa. 
Sometimes  this  epithet  is  applied  to  those  olgeeli 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  «(«rdy  strokes  the  hlliows  roar. 
DaTDUf 
Everv  object  is  termed  etrong  which  te  the  reverae 
of  weak ;  persons  only  are  termed  robust  wlw  have 
y  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  then  oidl- 


narify  etrong  ;  persons  only  are  eturdy  whose  imfaiti  of 
life  qualify  tliem  both  for  action  and  (     -^ 


SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Substantial  signifies  having  a  substance:  soKd  m 
nifles  having  a  firm  substance.  The  substaniial  m 
opposed  to  that  which  is  thin  and  has  no  consistency : 
the  eoUd  is  opposed  to  the  Ikiuld,  or  that  which  Is  of 
loose  oonsisteocy.  AH  obfects  whtoh  admit  of  bdag 
handled  are  ia  their  nature  substantial :  thoae  which 
are  of  so  liard  a  texture  as  to  require  to.  be  cut  are 
solid.  Substantial  food  Is  that  which  has  a  ooulst* 
ency  In  Itself,  and  Is  capable  of  givint  fulness  lo  tbe 
empty  stomach:  eoUd  food  is  meat  in  distinction  fhm 
drink. 

In  tbe  moral  application,  an  argument  Is  said  to  be 
substantial  which  has  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  substantial  worth, 

Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.— Miltoh. 
A  reason  Is  solid  which  lias  a  high  degree  of  substmk 
tiality; 

As  tlie  awobi  columns  of  ascending  smoke. 
So  soUd  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

Yoimo 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 

JSasrsy,  In  French  enorgie,  Latin  onsrgia.  Greek 
inpyialnm  lotfviu  to  operate  Inwardly,  ^gnifles  tht 
power  of  producing  poeitive  effocts ;  /ores. «.  TV  cmi 
pel ;  vigowr,  from  tbe  Latin  vr^co  to  flourish,  s'  " 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  which  bek»^  to  a 
in  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  enorry  is  connected  the  idea  of  activity;  with 
force  that  or  capablUty ;  with  vigour  that  of  health. 
Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind ;  force  and  vigour  are  the 
oroperty  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  charaeier; 
*Our  powen  owe  much  of  tlieir  energy  to  our  hopes 
poBMiDt  gula  poan  videntur    When  auooem  Brnwe. 
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atlilnablet  dillceoee  It  enforced.'— Joimtoii.    Fvrm  te 
«  gift  of  nmtHre  that  may  be  Increased  by  exerclae; 
On  the  panive  main 
Descends  tii*  etheretA  foree^  and  widi  stroug  gust 
Turns  from  lu  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 

^Thomsom. 
FIjTMCi  both  bodily  ^nd  mental,  is  an  ordinary  acoom- 
l^nimen    A  youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old 
«ge;  *No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thir^  is  food 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.'— South. 

HARD(  FTAM,  SOLID. 
The  dose  adherence  of  ilie  eomponent  parts  of  a 
body  CMoatitutes  kardiuta.  The  dose  adherence  of 
differeut  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  Jtrwtnest 
(o  FUed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
closer  coiupressiou:  'I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roMis,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not' — Popb. 
Ttiat  is  Jirm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
Kparation  j   ~ 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Bustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crysul  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  lieavea 
Cemented  jlrM.--TuoitsoN. 
loe  isAsrd,  as  far  as  it  respecu  itself,  when  It  reslsu 
«very  pfenure;  it  is  firm,  with  regard  lo  the  water 
wfakh  It  covers,  when  it  is  so  dosely  bound  as  to  resist 
eight  without  breaking. 


Jiard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
todies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
hot  Aord  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  toUd:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  the  telid 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  tolid; 
•Umugh  every  ootid  body  b  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  ootid  body,  but  Is  sometimes  hard  aud  some- 
"1  soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  ootid  body, 
-■-"i  of  dtflhrent  degrees  of  hardmeoo;  *  A 


pious  manner  of  eipression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  our  Ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impression  upon 
the  mind,  as  Iron  does  upon  ootid  bodies,  ratJier  by  re- 
peated strokes  than  a  single  hk>w.'— MautoTB  {LoUoro 
ofPiiny). 

In  the  improper  application,  hardtuos  is  allied  to  in- 
•ensibiUty ;  firmnoos  to  fixedness ;  ooUdity  to  substan- 
tiality; a  hard  man  Is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
lender  motives;  a  firm,  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose  \  a  ootid  man  iH»lds  no  purposes  thai  are 
■oc  well  founded.  A  man  Is  hardonod  in  that  which 
is  bad,  hy  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  Is  good : 
a  man  is  oo^firoMd  In  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
leodwed  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his  mind  Is  eon- 
§0Hdat$d  by  acquhrhig  fleah  motives  for  action. 


HABD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDtTRATE. 

Utrd  is  here,  as  hi  the  former  case  (e.  iford),  the 
general  term,  and  the  rest  particular:  hard,  in  its  most 
ext/Mive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  tlie  property  of 
resisting  tlie  action  of  external  force,  ao  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  Its  fonn,  or  motion  in  its  parts : 
eaUoMs  is  that  species  of  the  hard,  in  application  to  tJie 
akin,  which  arises  ftom  its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
an  nervous  susceptibility.  Iford  and  eallotu  are  like- 
wise applkd  in  tlie  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  tlie 
absence  of  lender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resisting 
any  hnpreMlon  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
dooe; 

Such  woes 
Not  e*an  the  hardeot  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  Bl>sm  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.— DaTOBM. 
CsUsiis  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 
*LlcentkniaoesB  has  so  king  passed  for  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  ereatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  Is 
growh  «alfoiw.*— L'EsTaANOB.    A  hard  heart  cannot 
M  mo\ed  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  In 
ever  so  aflSsctIng  a  form :  a  caltouo  mind  Is  not  to  be 
•ouebed  bv  any  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin :  we  may  he  hard  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  but  eaUouoneoo  aiises  from  the  indulgence  of 
vioes,  paastona,  and  tiw  poiauH  of  vicious  pncticai. 


When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard.  It  simply  detet- 
niines  what  he  is:  if  we  speak  of  him  as  caltouo.  H 
refers  also  to  what  he  wav,  and  from  what  lie  Is  ba- 
come  so;  'By  degrees  the  sense  grows  eallouoy  an4 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  of  uilles.'— Bbrkkiat. 

CalUuothardetiedfMd  ebdaraU  aie  all  euipkiyed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  character :  but  caUoma 
neso  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  alleciions: 
hardened  to  both  ilie  heart  and  the  understanding; 
obduraU  more  particularly  to  the  will.  CaUoueneoa 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardneoe  iu  moral  depravity ;  It 
may  exist  In  tlie  infant  luliid,  on  iis  first  tasUiig  tbf 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  witliout  being  acquainted 
wiUi  its  remote  consequenct^ ;  'if  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  wjJIujguess,  and  entertaia 
filial  perdition  with  exuluiiiun,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  coniinoii  seuse,  and  abandoned 
to  a  eaUouoneet  aud  numbness  of  soulT— Bxmtlky. 
A  hardeiud  slate  is  the  work  of  tinte ;  it  arises  from  a 
continued  Course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  wer9 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  ImpreaskMis; 

His  hardened  heart,  nor  prayen,  nor  threatenlngs 

move; 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  siopp'd  his  eaia  to  love. 

DavDJtif. 
Obduracy  Is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardHeeo^  wjiieh 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  beat  q% 
vice; 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mlx'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate 
MiLToa. 
A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  eaUouOy  when  the  teai« 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  him  a 
single  sentiment  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  an4 
a  pleasure  in  a  vidoua  career;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  oUuraU  when  he  botrays  a  settled  and  confirmed 
puroose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  n- 
gard  to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  Is  here,  as  the  word  hard  («.  Hard) 
the  strongest  of  these  terms:  in  regard  to  cruel,  It  bo 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fro 
quently  a  temporary  dbpoeition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  most 
always  be  cruel ;  but  li  is  possible  to  be  crud^  and  y«t 
not  hardhearUd.  A  hardhtarUd  parent  Is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  him  the  being  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  U[jon  him  for  support.  A  child  i« 
often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  misuken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferings  as  hun- 
self. 

The  uMmercifia  and  mereileoo  are  both  modes  or 
characteristlcks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmereifui 
man  is  hardhearted^  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  unwilling  to  ex 
tend  his  eonipassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in  hit 
power;  a  mercileoe  man,  which  Is  more  than  an  um- 
morciful  man,  Is  hardhearted^  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  re- 
strained by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  Inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  In  his  power.  Avarice  makS 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  thow  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties.  JSvarico  will  make  a  man  uw 
merciful  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt  There  are  many 
moreUeoo  tyrants  In  domestlck  life,  who  show  their 
disposition  by  their  mereileoo  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutas ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  Umes  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  erwA  and  hard- 
hearted,  because  their  tendemets  Is  not  so  oft  called 
apon.*- Ba-com. 

Relentless  kive  the  erua  mother  led 

The  bkiod  of  her  unliappy  babes  to  shed.— Dbtmiv. 
'  I  saw  how  uumereiful  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  yboor 
last  letter  to  ihe.'— Tillotson. 

To  crush  a  aMrctfsss  and  erud  victor.— Dktobh 


CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
SAVAGE. 
Chtet,  from  the  Latin  erudelio  and  eruduo  ravr, 
rangh,  or  nntntored;  taJhiauM,  compounded  of  tbt 
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irlVBtHe  im  mnA  teatm,  rigamea  not  hnman;  ft«r- 
{«••«#,  fWNii  Uw  Creek  ^a^  mde  or  tttieettled. 
•II  mark  a  defiee  of  bwl  tMUng  wblok  k  uneonirollad 
fty  culture  or  reAnement ;  bnUal,  eignKyiiig  like  a 
kr%U ;  and  «««4V«,  froai  the  LaUn  •mmu  flrree,  and 
fbe  Hebrew  3KI  &  ^ot^i  marka  a  fldll  itfonger  degree 
«r  Ufb  bad  paninn. 

Orud  h  tbe  nioM  (kmfliar  and  the  least  powerfbl 
^Uwt  of  all  tbeM  tenna;  It  deaignates  the  ordinary 
propeneiiy  whieh  ts  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
^rpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  Invariably  sh^iw 
llaeir  by  the  deaire  of  Inffictiiig  poeiUve  pain  on  otlwra, 
Of  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  harharmu 
ire  higher  degrees  of  cruelif;  brutal  and  savage  rite 
wo  much  In  degree  above  tbe  rest,  aa  almost  to  partake 
«r  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  eymptoms  of 
Ills  natural  crueUf  by  Iris  ill-treatment  of  antmala ; 
#nt  we  do  not  speak  of  his  inkmmauitf,  because  this  Is 
1^  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  thetr 
ireatment  of  their  own  species,  althoi^  extended  In 
Its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  bruta  :  htgrbttriiji  Is 
kut  loo  common  among  children  and  persona  or  riper 
vean.  A  peraon  is  erwA  who  aeglecia  tbe  cienure 
ke  should  (irotect  and  uke  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  Relgn*d, 

A  erwU  heart  ill  miiis  a  manly  mind.— Pora. 
A  person  is  hUumait  If  he  withhold  IWmi  him  the 
Common  marks  of  tenderness  or  khidness  which  are 
to  be  expected  ttom  one  kMnan  being  to  another ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  tbe  bkiw, 
Hkmman  she,  but  more  inAjtmaji  thouw— Drtdbh. 
A  person  Is  barhurou$  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
iQgpain; 

I  have  fonnd  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-ptgeone  breed, 

Bel  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
Bhe  wUI  say,  Hwas  a»arft«rMw  deed. 

8hV1I8T01««. 

A  person  Is  ftrvtol  or  taoagt  according  to  the  clreum- 
•tances  of  acgravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing;  *The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the  kmUl  petulance  of  Clbber  was  eonAited, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.*'- 
JoHMsoa. 

Brothers  by  brothers*  impioas  hands  are  sialn ! 

~"     '    I  BMl^hoW  •aof  la  tliy  reign ! 


Orwei  Is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  oon- 
iact;  raAamaa  and  harbaront  mostly  to  the  outward 
induct :  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Cruehiei  and  even  barbaritiet.  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
isily  practised  bv  men  upon  d(^s  and  horses,  the  use- 
Ibnest  and  most  anoflending  of  brute*  ;  either  for  the 
Indulgence  of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
knpulse  of  a  aanage  fury :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
Ifae  same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their 
wrvanti.  Domitinn  was  notorious  for  the  erudtf  of 
his  disposition :  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in 
the  HUkuman  practice  of  making  tlieir  slaves  and  con- 
victs flgbt  with  wild  beasts;  but  the  Aarftan'/ies  which 
bave  been  practised  on  slaves  In  the  colonies  of  Ea- 
topean  statei,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  tiiat  is  re- 
.ated  of  ancient  times ;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
iPefinement  which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
lias  Introduced  into  the  world,  tlie  possession  of  un- 
tontrolted  power  will  ineviublv  brutaUt*  tbe  mind,  and 
five  a  aavage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEBOOIOUS,  PIERCE,  SAYAGB. 
ArsdMM  and  jbre«  are  both  derived  fVom  the  Latin 
/«rsx,  which  ciiHies  ftom  frra  a  wild  beast:  aavare, 
•.Ohul;  fentdtf  marks  the  untamed  characlf^'  of  a 
•niel  dlsUMillon :  JUreeneaa  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  in  It,  the  word  jUrU  la  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness :  taoagenets  marks  a  more  per- 
manent, but  not  80  violent,  a  Sentiment  of  either  cruelty 
or  anger  as  the  two  former.  F\erocitif  nndfiereeneat 
are  In  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natnral  temiiers:  tmoage  is  mostly  employe  to  desig- 
nate the  natnral  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
kf  tbe  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  Fh-a- 
C«y  la  tbe  natural  charaeterlaUck  9f  wlM  beMtf ;  it  te 


a  delight  in  Mood  that  nee*  no  oolwnd  ftlnrata  la 
call  it  into  aciton ;  bat  il  displaya  liaelf  arast  atriklotf^ 
In  the  moment  when  the  antmal  Is  going  to  grasp,  or 
when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  Its  prey :  fienemeat  may 
be  provoked  In  many  creatures,  but  it  does  not  die* 
cover  itself  unlesa  roused  by  some  circumstances  of 
aggravation  t  many  animals  become  fierce  by  beiog 
shnt  up  In  eagfv,  end  expoeed  to  the  view  of  specta- 
tors: eofooffeneae  is  as  natural  a  temper  in  the  nn- 
civillsed  roan,  maferecitff  or  fierceneee  m  the  brute;  it 
does  not  wail  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  la 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition for  the  eavage  to  become  the  ferecieua  cannibal, 
glutting  himself  fai  tbe  blood  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
jltrcs  antagonist  to  one  who  aeta  himaelf  up  in  oppv 
sltloa  to  hlhi. 

In  an  extended  appileation  of  tbeae  terma,  they  bear 
the  aame  relation  to  each  other :  the  coontenariee  may 
beeitiier/«rtfe««M«,Jf0re«,  or  tavage^  according  to  dr- 
eomataneee.    A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the  ad 
of  unlawAilly  shedding  blood  acqnlrea  a  feredttf  of 
countenance ;  '  The  ferociaua  character  of  MoioA 
appears  both  In  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.'— Jobhson.   A  soldier  who  folhyws  a  pie- 
dalocy  and  deauhory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentlcusnesa  of  his  caittnf,  and  his  undiaciplined 
temper,  in  tbe  fiercenaae  of  ma  coonienanoe; 
The  tempest  fblk, 
The  weary  winda  sink,  breathleas.    But  who  knowt 
What  fierter  tempeat  yet  may  shake  this  night  f 
Taosaca. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists  in  Inflicting 
mlaery  on  bis  d^endants  or  subjects,  evinces  tbt 
tanagtMest  of  his  temper  by  the  savage  joy  ariUi 
which  he  witnesses  tlielr  groans  and  lorturea; 
May,  the  dire  monsters  that  infeat  the  flood. 
By  natare  dreadAii,  and  athiiat  for  blood, 
Hia  will  can  cahn,  their  eamagt  lenpers  bind, 
And  turn  to  miU  protactoia  of  mankind.— Yotnw. 


HARD,  BAEDY,  INSENSIBLE,  I7NFEELING. 
Umrd  (v.  Mard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that  which 
makes  resistance  to  external  iinpreesions,  or  that  whidi 
presses  with  a  foree  upon  other  objects :  kardf^  which 
is  only  a  variation  of  kard^  la  npplirable  only  in  the 
first  cnse :  thus,  a  person's  akin  may  be  kard^  which  li 
not  easfly  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said  to  be 
kardg  who  can  withstand  the  elements; 
Ocntis  was  next,  who  led  liia  native  train 
Of  kardjf  warriours  through  the  wateiy  piaia. 
Daraaa. 
On  the  other  hand,  Aard,  when  employed  as  aa 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character ;  1 
the  difierenee  between  a  kardif  man  who  enduras  every 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  roakea  of' 


^,  -  othersendure.    Ai* 

eenstbU  and  unfeeling  are  but  modea  of  tJie  hard; 
that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality  of  Aord* 
uestf  or  its  Incapacitv  to  receive  impression:  hard^ 
therefore,  is  alt^ays  the  stronaest  term  of  the  three; 
and  of  tbe  two,  uitfeeling  is  strcmger  than  inaenaibU. 
Hard  and  ineene^U  are  applied  physically  and  mo- 
rally J  um feeling  Is  emplovpd  only  as  a  moial  chame- 
teribttck.  A  horse's  mouth  is  kard^  inasmuch  as  it  li 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  h«>art  Is 
hard  which  Is  Insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others ;  a 
man  Is  wheeling  who  does  not  rq^ard  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  rea* 
dered  so  by  tbe  influence  of  some  passion;  bat  the 
person  tk  commonlv  unfeeling  from  circumstances. 
Bhylock  is  depicted  by  Sliakspeare  as  hard,  n-om  bis 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians :  people  wlio  enjov 
ah  uninterrupted  state  of  good  bealUi;  are  often  ua/ed- 
img  in  cases  of  sickneaa. 

Aa  that  which  Is  hard  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  h 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  la  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  superiouia,  or  such  as  have  powar 
to  infllet  nntn  *  a  creditor  may  be  hard  towards  a 
debtor ;  *  To  be  Inacceisible,  oontempiuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.*— Buaa. 
As  inaeneible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
tlmea  neeeasary:  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an  ope- 
ration, mn»t  be  ineensibU  to  the  present  pain  which  ha 
iaflleti;  but  aa  a  haMt  of  the  aiiodlt  Is  always  bad; 
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•  It  li  kocft  i«|NtwelifW  and  erinlnal  lo  have  an  Hum- 
rnAU  heart/'BLAiB.  As  wnftMng  ■igniilea  a  want 
of  fceiinp,  h  la  always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  /td- 
iuft  where  the  removal  of  paki  is  required :  the  siirgeoo 
abows  himself  to  be  w^fetUng  who  does  not  do  every 
tJiinc  In  his  power  lo  lessen  the  pain  of  the  auffeier ; 

The  Ihiher  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pUy  knew, 

Was  all  unfUUng  as  the  roek 

From  whence  hla  riches  grew.— Malut. 


INDIf  FERBNCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Jnd^ermu  aknifies  no  Hgeme*;  that  is,  having 
■o  diftrence  of  leeHnc  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
otlier  ;  vuemnbHU^^  from  «mj«  and  ahU,  signifies  In- 
capable of  feeling;  efolAy,  ttom  the  Greek  privittive 
m  and  «fOo(  feeling,  Implies  without  (Ming. 

ludiffermut  Is  a  partial  stale  of  the  mind ;  apoMrt 
and  hutmnkUitf  are  general  states  of  tlie  mind ;  he 
wfio  baa  mdiferfiMs  Is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
bjr  aome  objjects,  though  Iw  may  by  others;  but  be  who 
baa  not  tnuikilUy  is  Incapable  of  fbellng ;  and  he  who 
baa  apatkp  Is  wltlioat  any  fteling.  hut^feremee  is 
mostly  a  temporary  stale;  hitnaihUitif  la  eithef  a 
iporary  or  a  permanent  stale ;  aatkif  is  always  a 
imdifermf  ia  Mtlier  acquired  or 


■ocldental ;  tnsfiuiHIily  is  eMier  pradticed  or  nataial : 
Mottf  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  stale  of  ' 
d^sTfUM  about  a  tiling  tlie  value  of  which  I4  is 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  mdljIbrsiMs  for  that  which  he 
knows  10  Iw  of  comparatively  little  vahie :  be  may  be 
in  a  state  of  iuwmsiHtitf  from  some  iMhaigick  torpor 
whieh  has  seised  bis  ndnd ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
iugetmbilHf  arising  eltlier  ftom  the  contractedness  of 
Ills  powers,  or  the  physical  binntneas  of  bis  under- 


atandint,  and  deadness  of  bis  passions ;  his  a^siAf  la 
bom  with  htm,  and  forms  a  prondnent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

IndiferMee  is  often  the  consequence  of  msmim^ 
MiCy;  for  he  who  is  hot  »etit»U  or  aHfe  to  any  ftd- 
fag  roust  naturally  be  without  ciiolce  or  preference : 
bat  ind^trenee  is  not  always  t'wMuAt'Itty,  sinoewe 
may  be  iudiffertnt  to  one  thing  because  we  Iwve  an 
equal  Uklng  to  another ;  *  I  could  never  prevail  witb 
myself  to  exchange  Joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  coa- 
aiant  tasteJeas  uuiiftnnte^^—HoAitLr.  In  like  man- 
ner mtentibilUf  may  spring  from  opoMv,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  Is  naturally  npt  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  Is,  be  Is  unfteUng  or  imstmsiH^  by  constitu- 
tloa ;  but  since  his  nutnsnibtf  may  spring  from  other 
eaasea  besides  those  that  are  natural,  be  may  be  tiu<ii- 
eaMe  witliout  having  apalAy;  *  I  look  upon  Imub  not 
oolv  as  tlie  moet  eloquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men ; 
•a  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  vou  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.*— Mklmoth  {lAtters 
^  FUnf).  Moreover,  It  Is  observable  that  between 
mensiHUtv  and  apatkf  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  oqr  capacity  for 
Ning  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  as; 
whereas  natkg  denotes  an  entire  Internal  deadneas 
of  all  the  feelings:  but  we  may  be  insensibls  to  the 
present  eiternal  objects  fh>m  the  total  absorption  of  all 
the  powers  and  ft«lingB  In  one  distant  object;  'To 
remain  insentihU  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  ap«<^y-*— South. 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCEtNED, 
RBQARDLB9S. 

hMfferent  (9.  Jniffftraue)  marks  the  want  of  taellna- 
ii«d,tfiatf  ■  -     - 


MSM 


Hon :  uneonetmsd,  tliat  is,  having  no  concern  (u.  Cars) , 
and  TSgvriUss^  that  is,  without  regard  («.  Cars) ;  mark 
the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

huiiftneni  respects  only  the  will,  wuonttmtd  either 
the  wlll  or  the  understandlna,  regardless  the  under- 
standing only ;  we  ore  indif treat  about  matters  of 
minor  consideration :  we  are  oMeemeermsd  or  rsgard- 
teas  about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  conse- 


quences ;  an  author  will  seldom  be  indifereait  about 
flw  success  of  his  work ;  he  ought  not  to  be  mmoh- 
eerasd  about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 


have  on  the  pubHck,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  In 
which  hla  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
ba  tndtfirfat  la  aometlmei  an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue; 


to  be  mntoaaemed  or  regarikm  la  moaHy  a«  act  af 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  is  purely  of  a  penonal  nature,  II  la 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indiffereat  aboat 
it :  hehce  a  wise  man  Is  indifferent  about  tlie  applauaa 
or  the  multitude ;  *  As  an  author  I  am  perfectly  m^ 
fercnt  to  the  Judgement  of  ail  except  the  ftw  who  wm 
really  Judicious.*— Cowrsa.  As  religion  should  te 
tlie  oliject  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  vace/neeraad  about 
any  tMng  connected  with  it,  the  fbult  is  in  ouiaelvea ; 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  uncancsnud  about  the  reH> 
gious  education  of  his  children; 

Not  ibe  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 

80  mM«icem*d/|r  can  relale  our  woes^— D«i«aic» 


Whatever  tends  \o  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  onglit  to  excite  our  regard; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardUss  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling:  a  good  child  wflR 
never  be  regardlesa  of  the  adroonitk>n  of  a  parent; 

RegardUss  of  my  words,  he  so  reply. 

Beturna.— DaTDBH. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 
All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  ftom  ibe  sami 
source  (v.  TV  /ee/),  have  obviously  a  great  samenem 
of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Ssnsibia  a«tf 
sensitivs  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  le 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  foellag.  «m* 
sibU  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mhi4 
or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  particular 
object ;  a  person  may  be  sans^U  of  things  in  genesal, 


or  sensible  of  cold,  or  sensible  of  ii^urle^  or  sent 
of  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  from  an  Urii- 
vldnal; 

And  wHb  aflbetlon  wondroua  sensibUt 

He  wnwg  Bassanio^  head,  and  ao  they  parted 

Bhakskaiib. 
Sensitive  signlfles  always  an  habKaal  or  permaasi 
quality;  it  is  the  characterlstick  of  objects:  a  sena^ 
five  creatnre  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  dlailnctlaB 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pce» 
liar  species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  beinc  sensible  of  the  toaoi ;  *  Those  cte^ 
tures  live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  psiv. 
Is  upon  other  seneitive  creatures.*— TiMn.a. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reforenee  le 
external  objects;  but  sentient  expresses  simply  tbe 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  ppwer  of  feeling,  end  a»- 
eludes  the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  leima  amt 
stble  and  eensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  eQ»> 
poreal  objects ;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable  le 
spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  anfeis  as  well  aa 
men ;  <  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  Is  par- 
formed  by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  Is  uadlar 
the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  aay  focmatayl 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 
The  senenalist  livee  for  the  Indulgence  of  bis  ssnaaa, 
the  volnptvarffj  (torn  volaptas  pleasare,  is  devoted  lb 
his  pleasures,  and  as  for  as  there  pleasures  are  ibe 
pleasures  of  ranse,  the  volnptnary  Is  a  stnaualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Epienms^  who  is  ohatgii 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure.  Is  one  wlw 
makea  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  In  this  s 
he  is  a  sensaaHst  and  a  eef»eh(4Br|r.  In  the  app  ^ 
tion  of  Umss  terms,  however,  the  sensvudsst  is  oae  who 
is  a  slave  to  the  gioasert  appeillsa ;'  Let  the  senatudia^ 
setisfy  himself  as  he  is  able ;  ho  will  ted  that  tbcre( 
a  certain  liylag  apark  within  which  all  tlw  drink  l» 
can  poor  In  wHl  never  be  able  u>  queach.*«-8ovm. 
The  vslepfttsry  Is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  aa 
to  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  hlnsielf ;  '  To  W 
Bp  the  drawing  of  this  personaae,  he  conceived  a  e** 
teptnsry,  who  bi  his  person  should  be  bioated  aad 
blown  up  to  the  slie  of  a  Slienus ;  taay,  loxurkNia,  ip 
seneuaUtf;  in  intemperance  a  baechaBaliaa.'--Cn«- 
BtaLAifD.  The  epiemre  is  a  species  of  voinptnmrf  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  rednement  in  the  cholap 
of  his  pieasurg ;  *  What  epicure  can  be  alwaya  p^kag 
I  Mill "'"'"*'    *" 
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WEHTIWTiOtW,  gKWmiBWTAI 
UunimtitmM  •iffnifiei  tevlng  or  abounding  in  «<«• 
fiBff  or  Judgements :  BemHmtntMl^  having  amtimeuL 
i9.  Ofi$dtm).  Books  and  auttooi*  are  termed  ttmttmr 
thus;  iMt  iraTellen,  society,  intereoune,  oorr«s|4»d- 
Mce,  and  tbe  lUe,  are  cbaraeterised  as  aemtimmtaL 
Moralists  like  0r.  Johnson  are  termed  MenUmtioua^ 
Whose  works  and  conversation  abound  hi  moral  »tm- 
Umut;  'His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  MonteHiuieu 
and  Tadius  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
slKKt-winded  and  en/<iitwM.'~GRAT.  Movelisu  and 
romance  writers,  tike  Mrs.  BadclUfe,  are  properly  »em- 
UmeuUl ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusinf ,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  deilcaie 
sliokeBor«ailaBuate/  morality  which  refer  our  actloos 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.*— Mackbrzib.  Sm- 
ttmtioiu  books  always  serve  for  improvement ;  teiUi- 
mmtul  worin,  unless  they  areof  a  superiour  order,  are 
te  general  hurtAiL 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PEECEPTION. 

Btntimmt  and  ssiwsitM  are  obviously  derived  ftom 
Ihe  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  owtrB^  to 
make  Iniellifent,  and  nvbiiu  to  undersiaud ;  percep- 
tisa,  from  p9re*n>«  (v.  7s  «««},  expresses  the  act  of 
pmmivimg,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  pertmnug. 

Tbe  Impressions  which  ohtjects  make  upon  the  per- 
■on  are  designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  ««ii<i- 
■Mm  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  atMitUnn.  is  confhied 
to  the  senses,  and  tlie  pereeptian  rests  in  the  under- 
ttfiTwt'^g  StniimenU  are  lively,  taumtwiu  are  grate 
ftLpeneptians  are  dear. 

Oratllude  Is  a  »mimmt  tbe  most  pleadng  to  the 


ENOUSB  BTNONTfiCES 


aa  lafH 


Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  came, 
Whh  equal  souls  and  gmUmtmU  the  same.— Pon. 
Tbe  sMuetiM  produced  by  tbe  action  of  eleetriclty  on 
Ibe  (Vame  is  gencraUy  unpleasant ;  *  Diversity  of  con- 
aUtutkm,  or  other  cireuoistances,  vary  the  ««Matt<m#, 
aad  to  them  Java  pepper  Is  cold.*--6LAifViLi.B.  A 
Biee  ptruption  at  ofegecis  Is  one  of  the  first  reouisites 
tat  perfection  in  any  art;  *  Matter  bath  no  ufe  nor 
f«rt4pt$n,  and  is  not  consdous  of  Itoown  existence.* 
— Baari^T  *  Tbe  ssalssisiii  extends  to  the  manners 
aad  morals,  and  rendera  us  alive  to  the  happluesi  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  *  I  am  framing 
dvery  posslUe  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  lo 

y'  own  taste  and  sMU^sMiito.*— Mxlmoth  iLettert 
OUwn).  The  sctwstiMi  is  jrarely  physical ;  it  makes 
•a  alive  only  to  the  eObets  ct  external  objects  on  our 
physical  organs;  'Wten  we  describe  our  amaations 
af  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  tlie  customs  of 
tbe  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.*— Johnson. 
F&rupti9n»  carry  us  Into  the  district  of  science ;  they 
pve  us  an  interest  In  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  In-, 


When  flfst  tbe  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
Biternal  forma  on  young  psre^twa  play. 

XAKOBoaaa. 
A  nan  of  spirit  or  eouiage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
ar  ailhknts,  with  very  dlffifirent  awiimuMU  ftom  the 
■Dbroon :  be  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careftil  to  remove  every 
painful  stasoliM :  we  Judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
irimple,  according  to  the  number  or  ptretptitnu  which 
tbeyproduMlaus^ 

TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CUNSaOUS. 

From  the  rimple  Idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  ftelhwa 
•equlred  the  most  extensive  signlflcatlon  and  applica- 
tion In  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  iiMlflbr- 
aatly  for  all  the  other  tenns,  but  not  In  all  cases:  to 
/«•!  Is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  Inwardly  aad  out- 
vwd^ ;  It  Is  the  aeoompaalment  of  existence:  to  be 
tmnkUt  ftom  tbe  Latin  ssnltfo,  Is  said  only  of  tbe 
aenses.  It  la  the  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 
^l  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree : 
tboae  creatures  which  have  not  Ibe  sense  of  hearing 
wiU  not  b»  teiuibU  of  eounds. 

In  tbe  moral  application,  to/sel  !s  pecuUariy  the  pro- 
perty or  act  of  tbe  heart;  to  b«  tauikU  Is  that  of  the 

•  Abbe  Oiraid :  '^^aatlmani,  sepiatkwi,  peiception.** 


It  is  *€iuibU  of  having  committed  aa  errour 
may,  bowever,/Ml  as  well  as  be  sensibU  by  means  oc 
tbe  understanding:  aperaon/eslstbevalucof  aaoiber*a 
services,  he  is  »at»Me  of  his  kindness. 

One  feeU  or  is  seiuibU  of  what  passes  outwardly; 
one  Is  eemsci&uM  only  of  what  passes  Inwardly,  from 
csa  or  eum  and  eeie  lo  know  to  oneself:  we  /eel  tbe 
force  of  another's  remark ;  *  The  devout  aun  docs  not 
only  believe,  but  fe*U  there  is  a  Deky.'— Admso* 
We  are  eenaihlc  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  fnaa 
the  practice  of  vice ;  *■  There  Is,  doubdeas,  a  facuhy  ia 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  oat 
senses  do  material  objects ;  aiul  there  is  no  qiiestioa  bat 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  tbia 
foculty,  be  always  eensibU  of  the  Divine  presence.*— 
A»oisoN.  We  are  cmucistis  of  having  fallen  short  oT 
our  duty ; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  waotiM  vet,  and  then  was  man  d<slgn*d ; 
Onuci^mt  or  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form'd,  and  ik  to  rule  the  resL— DaTDsa. 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

FMing  and  saasafasn  express  either  tbe  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  of /Mltiy;  aetue  expressea 
the  general  property, or  the  particular  iMideoi  fmling. 
F^dhkg  is,  as  before  (v.  Ts/Mi)i  Uie  general,  eauatieitk 
and  MokM  are  tbe  special  terms :  the/eeiimg  Is  either 
physical  or  moral ;  the  teuamtiem  Is  mostly  physical; 
the  seKte  physical  In  the  general,  aad  moral  in  the  par> 
tkular  application. 

We  speak  either  of  ihefeeUmg  or  «tR«atwm  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  sens*  of  virtue :  it  is  not  eaqr  to  describe 
ihefeeUnge  which  are  excited  by  thecumngof  cork, 
or  tlie  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  *  I  am  sure  tbe  natural 
feelingy  as  I  have  Just  said.  Is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.*— Borkb.  The  sor 
sstfsn  whkh  pervades  the  frame  aAer  bathing  is  ex- 
ceedingly graieAil  10  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
water ;  *  Those  Ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  •emttitm 
Is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  aa  leaving  behind  ihem 
the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressioos.*— Soataa- 
viLLB.  The  pleasur«3S  of  s<iiss  are  not  < 
with  those  of  Inielleci; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  riiapes,  and  sfaBU, 

Our  reamn Judges  better  than  our  eyes; 

Declares  not  this  the  sonl's  pre-eminence, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  «sn«s  f 


The  term  feeling  is  roost  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
courst" ;  eeneation  Is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  Bcieiitifick  st^le :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  proteatlonal  man  Ulks  of  the  senstMn  of 
giddinea,  a  gnawing  sensattM,  or  of  sfUJStiMu  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
tbe  like:  It  Is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  oorfed- 
mge;  It  Is  folly  to  watch  every  pamlog  tensmtian. 

The  feelings  in  a  moral  aenae,  has  Its  seat  la  the 
heart;  It  Is  tiansliory  aad  variable;  'Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely /cdtji^,  was  sparing  and  eompasdonate 
towards  his  subjects.*— Baoon.  Senae  has  lu  seat  la 
tiie  understanding ;  It  Is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelinge  of  anger,  itlwlll,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  tove,  charity,  and  benevolence ; 
although  iliere  is  no  feeUng^  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  he  kept  under  eontrol  bf  a  propet 
eenae  of  religion;  'This  Basilius  having  tbe  quick 
aente  of  a  lover  took  aa  though  bis  mistreasliad  givea 
o.*— SiaNar. 


1  a  secret  reprehenskm.*- 

FEEUNG,  SENSIBILITT,  SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
Feelings  In  tbe  present  case,  is  Uken  for  a  positive 
charactenstick,  namely,  the  property  of  feeling  (v.  TV 
fael)  In  a  strong  degree ;  In  this  mnmfeeUng  expresKS 
cither  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  the 
mind;  aamaibilHw  Is  always  uken  In  the  seive  of  a 
habit.  Traits  of  feeling  In  young  people  are  happy 
omens  in  the  cstimadon  of  the  preceptor;  *  Gentleness 
is  native /Mfia^  improved  by  principle.'— Blaib.  An 
luMte  aenaibilitjf  Is  not  a  desirable  gift;  It  crei 
^  '-"  disproportton  of  pains ;  •Modesly  is  a  I 
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at  qalek  and  dene«te/«e|jii/  In  the  aoal ;  it  Ib  sucb  an 
esquMte  ttnsibilitift  u  warns  a  woman  to  abun  ttae 
fbat  appearance  of  any  tiling  hurtAil.*— AnntflOH. 
Tbto  term,  like  that  offeelitif,  may  Aometimea  be 
taken  in  a  general  senw,  but  ttiTl  it  ezpreaea  Uie  idea 
more  strongly ;  *  By  long  habit  in  earrylng  a  burden  we 
kne  In  great  part  our  teiuibUitf  of  its  weigbt.'— 
JoBMsoa.  Fheling  and  «mjt6i<ity  are  here  taken  as 
'  penies,  wlilch  are  awakened  as  much  by  the 
■  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
jects: muceptibilitf^  tram  the  Latin  tuseipio  to  take 
or  receiye,  designates  that  property  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  which  consists  in  being  ready  to  uke  an  affi^c- 
tion  from  external  objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  pel^ 
0nu*s  nueeptibiUty  to  take  cold,  or  his  siuceptibiUtif 
to  be  affected  with  grief,  Joy,  or  any  other  passion:  if 
an  excess  of  sensibttitjf  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  tut- 
etpOkilitff  is  a  siiil  greater  evil;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  oomes 
under  our  notice ;  '  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was 
ftom  a  principle  of  gratitude  in  me,  that  my  mind  was 
SMsciyrMJs  of  such  generous  transpnrt  (In  my  dreams) 
when  I  tliought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  uiy 
IMend.'~BTao». 

HUMAN,  HUMANE. 
Though  both  derived  fh)m  konu  a  man,  they  are 
thus  fhr  distincuished,  that  kMMon  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  kmmnevthe  species.  The  Ainaaa  race  or  kvr 
««»  beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
ereatioo;  a  hmmane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  arid  fond  of  Inflicting  pain. 
He  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the  first  and  distin- 
goiahing  characteristicks  of  his  kind;  ^Christianity 
■as  rescued  human  nature  from  that  Ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
mankind  croaned.*— RLAia.  He  who  is  not  AasMas, 
Is  divested  of  tlie  most  ImfmrUnt  and  elevated  charao- 
leristick  that  beton^s  to  his  nature ; 
Ufe,  flird  with  grieTs  dbtreasftil  train, 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  Aamaaisy— LAHOHoaiiK. 


encoaraging  every  thing  which  favoaia  them;  *Tha 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  inAise  nialigulty 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  im  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  expeaations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence.*— Jobnsom.  To  cheri$h  in  tlie 
mind  Is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cheriahM  good  sentiments,  by  dwdllng  upon  theui  wlib 
inward  satisfeciiun ;  *As  social  inclinations  are  obao- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  tlie  world,  it  Is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  lo  cherUh  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.' — Bkrrklky  . 
To  harbour  Is  to  allow  room  In  the  mind,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  hi  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  adniissiun  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  har  ' 
bauTi  resentment  by  permitting  It  to  have  a  resting 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  is  scorn. 
Which  the  (kir  soul  of  gentle  Athenaia 
Would  ne>r  have  Asr6a»r'i{.— Lax. 


To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  Uie  will 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  nourish  and  nnrture  are  but  variations  from  the 
same  Latin  verb  nnfrt's;  dksrisA,  iVora  the  French 
sAsr,  and  the  Latin  mtms  dear,  to  treat  as  somethhig 
dear  to  one. 

The  thing  nouritheti  the  person  aurfarss  and 
ckeriake* :  to  naurieh  is  to  aA>id  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  neceasltlea  of  the  body ;  tonurture 
is  lo  extend  one*s  care  to  the  supply  of  all  iM  physical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
crease vigour :  tlie  breast  or  the  mother  namrishea  ; 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eklest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  muliifoim ;  and  mix 

Ana  notiri*M  all  things.— BIiltom. 
The  fostering  cara  and  attention  of  the  mother  aar- 
tmree ;  '  They  aappose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  havenarh(rM<  up  her  young  oflhprlng  with 
Gomdous  tenderness.'— Bbntlit.  To  nnrtars  is  a 
phiiiical  act;  to  eherith  Is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act:  a  mother  snriiirds  her  infant  while  it  Is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her;  she  chariehea  her  child  in 
her  bosom,  and  proteeis  It  from  every  misfortune,  or 
alibrds  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  lu  uoubles, 
when  It  is  no  longer  an  Infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  *ll  cherish  kind 
The  alien  olbprinf.— SouiaviLLB. 


TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  fester  Is  probably  connected  with  father,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care ;  to 
ekerijth^  from  the  Latin  earus  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection ;  to  harbour^  from  a  harbeur  or  haven,  is  to 
pnivide  with  a  iFhetter  and  protection ;  to  indulge^  from 
the  Latin  duleis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourishment 
to  an  cbJecL  * 

To  foster  in  the  mind  Is  to  keep  with  eare  and  posi- 
tive endeavouia:  as  when  one  fostsrs  prejudices  by 


and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratfiicatlons; 
'  The  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indndge  no  reflnements 
of  casuistry,  however  plaudble,  in  sudi  ddicate  sub- 
jects, and  was  resolved,  that  wliat  depredations  soever 
fortune  should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should  be- 
reave blm  of  his  honour.'— HuMB. 

He  who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self  a  store  of  mortifleation  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  sentlinenta 
c^  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
lie  has  made  the  objea  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
years  tngMher ;  any  afllbction  of  the  mind.  If  indulged 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  huitj\il 
passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  society  as 
much  as  that  of  the  IndivlduaL 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
earssst  like  eherisk,  comes  from  the  French  cAirw", 
and  ehery  Latin  earus  dear,  signifying  the  expressioa 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondU^  from  /oad,  is  a  fhh 
quentative  verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ez 
press  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we  fondle  by  ac- 
tions only:  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable;  but 
fondUngt  whfeh  Is  the  exueme  of  caressing^  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives:  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  Indicating  their  afiRrction :  fondling^  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  le 
peculiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  facul- 
ties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 
To  clasf^  from  the  noun  clasyr,  signifies  to  lay  bold 
of  like  a  clasp  ;  hug^  In  Saxon  hegaae%  comes  from  the 
German  hdgeuy  which  signifies  to  enclose  with  a  hedge, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'embrau^  in  French  embrasser^  is  compounded  of  «n  <» 
tM  and  hras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  tock  in  the 


Ail  these  terms  are  empkiyed  to  express  the  act  of 
eneloslng  another  in  one's  arms:  dasp  marks  this  ac- 
tion when  It  is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  true 
aActkm ;  hiug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  clasping^  which 
is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  feel- 
ing; emhrsfe  is  dmply  a  mode  of  ordinary  mlutatlon : 
a  parent  will  clasp  bis  long-lost  child  hi  his  arms  on 
their  renieetlng; 

Thy  ^nppllant. 
I  beg,  and  ciasp  Uqr  kneea— If  iltob. 
A  peasant  in  the  excem  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  o^r  the  object  of  his 
'    ,  and  sdfle  with  hugging  him  whom  he  meant  to 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face. 
That  when  amid  the  fervour  of  Uie  feast 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  mayest  infuse  thy  venom  In  her  veins. 

Dbyubn 
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In  the  eontlnental  parts  of  Eorope  mkr^eimf  between 
males,  ae  well  a*  liBmalee,  ia  unlvenal  on  roecttng  aner 
a  long  alwence,  or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
time;  MifrreeM  are  aometlmee  given  InEndland  be- 
tween near  relailvea.  but  In  no  other  case ;  'The  king 
at  length  having  kindly  reproached  Hellm  for  de- 
priving him  M  long  of  such  a  broUier,  mkrmud  Bah 
aora  with  the  geeatesi  tenderaess.*— Addison. 

a«M  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  senae  for 
other  objects  besides  penons ; 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 
With  cioMiing  tendrils,  and  Invest  her  branch. 

Cowm. 
Emkrmu  may  be  employed  llguimtively  In  the  saoaa  of 
Including  (p.  OmprdUnd). 

INDiniGENT,  FOND. 
IniMlfent  slgnlfles  disposed  to  indulge;  fnd^  from 
to  jin^  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

IiMgencd  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  eurclse 
of  authority ;  ftnHeat  In  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments :  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a  less  ob)ectioB- 
able  charaqter  than  the  latter.    Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong;  batfondntsg  Is  seldom  rifbt:  an 
tnAc^ini  parent  is  seMora  a  prudent  parent;  but  a 
fnd  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  aU  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
indulgnue  where  a  suitable  opportunity  oflbia;  a  f^nd 
nmlher  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgenegs  by 
an  invariable  compHanee  with  the  humours  of  her 
ehUdien:  however,  when  applied  generally  or  ah- 
iiractedly,  they  ara  both  uken  la  a  good  sense ; 
God  then  thro*  all  creation  gives,  we  find. 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind  — anrrna. 
While,  for  a  while  Me  fond  paternal  care. 
Feasts  us  with  every  Joy  our  state  can  bear.— Jaimia. 

AMOROUfl,  LOVING,  FOND. 

jtfswroti*,  from  amer  love,  slgnlfles  Aill  of  love ; 
kmingt  the  act  of  hving,  that  is.  of  conUnually 
leving:  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
ander  the  head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment,  ^moreut  H  taken 
In  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous 
sense:  ah  indiscrhninate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  the  fiilr  sex  characterizes  the  amoroua  man ; 

*  I  shall  range  all  old  ameroue  dotards  under  the  de- 
nottiinatlnn  of  grinners.'— Stvblb.  An  overweening 
and  cliildisli  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fond  person. 

Loving  is  less  dishonourable  than  fond:  men  may 
he  loving; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev^  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  fUt  too  roughly.— Sbakspkaeb. 

Children,  fomalea,  and  brutes  maybe/Md;  'I'm  a 

fooHsh  f&Hd  wife.*— Addisoh.    Those  who  have  not 

a  well  regulated  aflbetion  for  each  other  will  be  loving 

by  fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animab  who  have  no 

control  over  their  appetites  wiU  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 

those  who  indulge  them.    An  amorouo  temper  should 

be  suppressed;  a  loving vempet  should  be  regulated; 

a  fond  temper  should  be  checked.    When  loving  and 

fond  are  applied  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 

taken  in  a  good  or  indlfibrent  sense ; 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds*  leisure  made. 

So  lovinglf  these  elms  unite  their  shade.^PBiLLiPs. 

*  My  impatience  for  your  return,  mv  i^xlety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  femdneee  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  dlsteoiiieiv  that  preyed  upon  my  lift.'— An- 
Disoa. 

AMIABLB,  LOVBLT,  BELOVED. 

Jtmiable^  In  Latin  amabilie^  from  emo  and  kaMiSj 
signifies  fit  to  be  h>ved;  lovelg^  compounded  of  ioee 
and  ly  or  Itlw,  signifies  tik^that  which  we  love:  be- 
loved, having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  expreas  the  fitness  of  an  objeet  to 
awafcnn  the  sentiment  of  love;  the  latter  expressei 


the  Slate  of  being  In  adoal  posaisslon  at  that  lava. 
The  amuMe  designates  that  sentiment  In  its  most  spi- 
ritual form,  as  it  Is  awakened  by  purely  spiritual  eh 
Jeeu;  the  lovelf  applies  to  this  ssoiiniont  as  tt  In 
awakened  by  sensible  objects. 

One  la  emiable  according  to  the  qualities  of  iba 
heart :  <m«  ,is  lovelu  according  to  the  external  figui* 
men ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  cireom- 
that  bring  him  nr  her  into  connexion  widi 
olhera.  Hence  it  ttthaiiblnvi  as  well  as  persons  maj 
be  ieosfy  or  beloved ;  but  persons  only,  or  that  wkteh 
la  personal,  la  asiMi^ic; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveUoot  village  of  the  plain. 

GOLDSMITV. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 
If  all  could  so  become  IL— SBAXsraAms. 
An  amiabU  dispodtian,  without  a  lovd^  penen, 
wlU  render  a  person  beloved;  '  Tully  lias  a  very  beast- 
liftil  gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amimble  vim* 
is.  "  We  love  a  virtuous  man,*'  says  lie,  **  who  V^vm 
In  the  remotest  parts  of  tbs  earth,  alihongh  we  am 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  bis  virtue,  and  can  re- 
ceive from  it  no  manner  of  benefit.**  *— Adoisom.  b 
is  distressing  to  see  anyone  who  la  love/y  in  peraon 
WMmiahU  in  character 

AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

AmitahU,  from  eimieua  a  friend,  sicnifiee  aMe  or  lit 
for  a  friend ;  friendly.  Hlce  a  friend.  The  word  omiau 
comes  from  omo  to  love,  and  friend  In  the  northern 
languages  from  fregan  to  love.  JSmicable  and  friendht 
therefore  lioth  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  gooiH 
will  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  another;  but 
amitobU  rather  Implica  a  negative  sentiment,  a  free 
dom  from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive  feelhig 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  Ind ifllbrence. 

We  make  an  mmienble  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  vlsiL  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  omieehly  adjust  ail  their 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  soeieiy 
than  n  friendly  correspondence. 

AmicahU  Is  always  said  of  persons  who  have  been 
in  coimexion  with  each  otiier ;  friendly  may  be  applied 
-  Nei-  " 


to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers. 

always  endeavour  to  live  omkobly  with  each  other; 

'  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recoounended  b  a  dis- 

Kition  averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  cukivaijaf 
mony,    and   omieaible  intercourse  in  society.*— 
Bla».    Travelien  should  alwava  endenvour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  inieicoone  with  tne  bthahiiania,  wher- 
ever they  come; 
Who  slake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the  friendiy  board 
To  give  the  famish*d  Belisarlus  food  T— Pbili.ips. 
The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  siniificatlon  of  friendek^t 
which  marks  an  individual  redrng  only ;  to  live  asrf- 
eably,  or  in  amity  with  aH  men,  Is  a  point  of  Christian 
duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendekip  with  aH  men; 
since /fMndsA^  mast  be  confined  lo  a  few ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  feltows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  anuty  with  bear.— Jobhsor. 

'  Every  maa  micbt.  In  the  multitudes  that  swarm  abent 
him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could  vnila 
in  oonfidence  and/fi«ndsj^p.*— Johksoh. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

JIffMiam,  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  ^#ieei«d 
towards  a  person ;  love^  In  Low  German  /ceve,  High 
German  Hebe,  ftom  the  English  Uef  Low  German  leef. 
High  German  tieb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  Hbet  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  from  the  Greek  fCkot  dear, 
signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  Imply 
good-will:  but  affection  Is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  is  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  tonging  for  the  object:  we 
cannot  have  love  without  ogectMn^  but  we  may  have 
affctHon  wttliout  love. 

Ijove  is  the  natural  aentlment  between  near  relations : 
ifffeetion  subsists  between  those  who  are  lea*  inttroalHy 
oonnseted,  being  the  oonaequenee  etiher  of  rehtHnnwhip, 
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.^ or  loBf  lirtsreMiM;  it !■  Ibe  amfitunw of 
Mciecy,  wbick  oM-iies  tfith  U  a  thotnand 
chamis,  io  aU  the  Taried  modes  of  kindness  which  it 
ahm  birth  to;  It  k  not  so  active  as  hv^  hut  it  diflUses 
naif  wider,  and  emhraces  a  laifer  number  of  oWeeis. 
L09e  is  powerfW  in  Its  eHecta,  awalcening  viyfd  sea- 
tinsenis  of  pleasare  or  pain ;  It  is  a  passloii  exclusive, 
NKless,  and  caprkioos.  ^jfSfetivn  is  a  chastened  feel- 
ing under  tbe  control  of  tiie  underatanding ;  It  promises 
tM  mors  pleasure  tJian  It  gives,  and  has  bat  few  altoya. 
Marriage  may  begin  with  love;  but  it  ongbt  to  tennl- 
liatsin4f«et»o»; 

But  thou,  whose  yean  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
Wo  ftte  my  vow*d  t^ectiun  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth !— DaTDiM. 
>T1m  poeti,  tlie  moralists,  Uie  painleis,  ia  all  their  de> 
aolptions,  allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented 
Jsvs  as  a  soft  torment,  a  biiler  sweet,  a  pleasii^  pain,  or 
•■  agraeaMe  dkireaiL'— Admsov. 


AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 
4feeiioitmi*  denotes  tiie  ouaHty  of  having  ^ectmn 

tAfution) ;  iumd^  ften  Ibe  word  land  Itladsed  or 
lily,  denotes  the  qnality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
tlM  family  tie;  fondf  from  to /nd,  denotes  a  vehement 
nttachmeat  to  a  tMiig, 

J^teii*maU  and  /•nd  eharaclerias  fiBdingl^  or  tJw 
npraaion  of  those  iiaelings;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied 
lo outward  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings;  a  dla- 
peaitiott  is  i^«etumute  or  fond ;  a  behavionr  is  kind, 

Afoetiiom  Is  a  settled  state  of  the  mind ;  kimdnooM^  a 
temporary  state  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  aome 
oittward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
•a  lo  the  nature  of  Hie  fillings  tlietnselves,  the  objects 
of  Hie  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  display 
tiwniSBlves ;  the  understanding  always  approves  the 
tind'siM  wbfeh  flF«eti«it  dietaiea,  or  that  which  sprlnas 
from  a  tender  heart,  t^amdmoo  Is  a  less  respcctalMe 
Aating;  it  is  sometimes  the  excess  of  ageeiion^  or  an 
CBtmvacant  mode  of  cocpresslng  it,  or  an  attachment  id 
an  Infeilour  obJecL 

A  person  is  ^uUmuKU^  who  has  the  object  of  Ms 
ragnrd  strongly  in  bis  mind,  who  participates  in  bis 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  Is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kindy  who  expienes  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner;  '  Our  saluu- 
lioBs  were  verv  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  bond,  aud  ageetionaU  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.* — Abdismn.  A  per- 
son Is/nid,  who  carenees  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself;  *■  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
'  and  luxufT,  a  (bollsb  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
Jondmeo9  for  the  present  worid.*^ADDi80i«. 

Relatives  should  be  affeetionnU  to  each  oilier :  we 
aiMMild  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  kind- 
nsss;  children  nre  fond  of  whatever  ailiirds  them 
!,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  InduigeaoeB. 


ATTACBMENT,  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Mtnekmmi  respects  persons  and  things;  afuHon 
(v.  JlJ^etion)  regards  persons  only ;  incUn^Hontua  re- 
spect io  UiingB  mostly,  but  It  may  be  applied  to  objects 
tBaeraHy. 

Attatkmenty  as  it  regaids  persons,  Is  not  so  powerftal 
or  solid  as  aWeetion.  Cliildreo  are  ntiached  to  those 
who  will  miiiiater  to  their  gratlflcations :  they  have  an 
ageetion  for  their  nesrest  and  dearest  relatives. 

AUmekment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
tbe  persons  of  dMRirent  sexes ;  Section  \%  an  affltir  of 
tfie  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  pauing  ot- 
tmtikmenU  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice:  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
Intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affution,' 
'Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master  In  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheetfliiness  In  society,  and  did  not  hoM 
back  dmm  those  tender  ties  and  attaekmento  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  worid.'—CDXBKaLANO.  Nothing  is 
so  deliglitfnl  as  to  see  afffttion  among  brothers  and 
liBterB ;  *  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  tbe  liveliness  of  my  loqundtv,  soon  gained 
me  adrnlsrion  to  hearts  not  yet  fonlfled  against  t^oc- 
Ksn  by  artifice  or  interest*— Johhsoii.    AiUckmtni  is 


more  powerful  than  melnMlisn;  the  latin  Is  a  rising 
senttaneni,  the  forerunner  of  allacAmmi,  which  is  posi- 
tive and  fixed ;  *  I  am  giad  that  he  whom  I  must  have 
loved  from  duly,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  i  can  love  fVani  nuimattMi.'— SraxLa. 

As  respects  things  generally,  aitaekmtmt  and  mcZiim- 
tion  are  similarly  disdngulsied.  We  strive  to  obuin 
that  to  which  we  are  aUaektd;  but  an  tnr/iitsinm  let- 
dora  leads  to  any  eficMt  for  posBession.  Little  minds 
are  always  betraytag  their  atiuekmext  to  trifles.  It  ia 
the  character  of  imUflerenca  not  to  show  an  ntc/tan- 
tiom  to  any  thing.  Atuekmento  are  formed ;  ineUma* 
tiont  arise  of  themselves. 

lateresi,  similarity  of  chaiacter,  or  habit  give  rhw  to 
attaekment ;  *  The  Jews  are  reanrfcable  for  an  a£ta«4- 
meni  to  their  own  country.'— A  doisor.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  io  various  inelinaiiono; 
*  A  mere  ineUnation  to  s  thing  is  not  properly  a  witling 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  iVa* 
qoentfy  reckon  It  for  such.'— South. 

Suppress  the  first  intlinution  to  gandBg,  lest  It  giowf 
into  an  atuekmmu. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANmr, 
KINDNESS^  TENDERNESS. 

JIflMvoCniee,  from  hen*  and  voU  to  will,  signifiet 
wishing  well;  benifnitft  in  Latin  bomjfnitao,  from 
h0ne  and  gigna,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good ;  Anrnantfy,  in  French  knmtmti,  Latin 
kttmanitae  l>om  biimaniM  and  komo^  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  to  a  men,  or  having  what  Is  oom- 
mon  to  man;  kimdmeos  is  the  abstract  quality  of  kind 
(n.  4f^tionnte) ;  Undemeet^  the  abstract  quality  of 
Under^  Oom  the  Latin  f  nwr,  Greek  rtf^. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  In  the  will ;  Jbrntamly 
lies  In  the  henrt;  kindness  and  tenderness  In  the  aflh>- 
tlons:  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  al 
mankind ;  benignitw  a  particular  aood-will,  flowing 
oat  of  certain  relations ;  Aamanityls  a  general  tone 
of  feeling :  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particulat 
modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  In  the  wfaih  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  It  is  confined  to  no  sution  or  object :  tbe  bono- 
volent  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolenes 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  ap  opportunity  of 
doing  good:  benignity  Is  iriways  associated  with 
power,  and  accomiianled  witli  coridescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  Is  the  sum  of  moral 
ei cellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignitjf^  AMisaajry,  kind- 
nsr«,  and  tenderness  arc  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignitif  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happinesb;  4amainl|r  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  Is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  it  diflera  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  Into  eflfect;  *I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
throuch  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  tbe  tears  are  seen  to  flow  fW>m 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  Imagination  that 
he  is  the  fblher  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is  ' 
touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence^  that  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.* — Stkelb.  Benignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  vtars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes;  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than 
to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  *A  con- 
stant benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.*— Stkxl«.  Numanitg 
belongs  to  man  only ;  It  Is  bis  peculiar  characterinilck, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this  his  distlnguishinv  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  biro ;  It  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable  in 
his  present  sufibring  condition :  knmanity  is  as  unl- 
▼eml  Ui  Its  application  as  benevolence;  wherever 
there  la  distress,  kumnnity  flies  to  its  relief  ;  <  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
for  their  Aumaiufy.*— Addison.  iTiNdaes*  and  tender- 
ness are  partial  modes  of  afl*ection,  confined  to  those 
who  know  or  are  ri'lated  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  friends  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness  Is  a  mode  of  aflbe- 
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tton  RMMt flttad  for foclal beinfi;  It  ta  what  evury  one 
can  thow,  and  every  one  b  pleaacd  to  receiTe ;  *  jETmw 
fctfwM,  would  the  foUowen  of  Epicuraa  My,  k  ail 
founded  In  weakneM ;  and  wbatever  b«  pretended,  die 
Idmduess  tliat  paweth  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  hlmeelH  Tbia  it  mint  be  coii- 
fcned  iaof  a  piece  with  that  hopeHil  phiioMiphy  which, 
having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elementa,  at- 
irliNitea  Iria  being  to  chance.*— Gaova.  Tendemtt  la 
a  Mate  of  feeling  that  to  occasionally  acceptable:  the 
young  and  the  weak  demand  tendematg  fVom  thoae 
who  stand  In  the  closest  connexton  with  them,  but 
thto  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure 
the  object  on  which  It  b  fixed ;  '  Dependence  to  a  per^ 
petual  call  upon  Atcaiajitly,  and  a  greater  incitament  to 
Umdemess  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatso- 
ever.*—Aaoisoa. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  In  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  beneooUneM:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  otlters  bappy,  the  kemnoUmt  man  re- 
ioiccs  In  seeing  them  so ;  the  bmtign  influence  of  a 
ItnavUeia  monarch  extends  to  the  ramolest  comer  of 
hto  dominions ;  benignity  to  a  becoming  attribute  for  a 
prince,  when  It  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
Its  Impunity ;  it  to  highlv  to  be  applauded  In  him  as  fhr 
as  it  renders  him  forgtvlng  of  minor  oflences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  hto  favours,  and  ready  to 
aiford  a  gratiflcaiion  to  all  whom  it  to  in  hto  power  to 
aarve :  the  multiplied  mtofortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  AHmamCy, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  disirib«ition  of 
wealth,  power,  aod  talent,  to  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
life :  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not  exclude  ku- 
tnanUff  from  the  breasts  of  its  followeis :  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  tliat  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side, 
to  commonly  more  kummu  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
In  hto  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets  kindness ;  but  It 
to  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  re- 
quite It  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  tsndemsss  to  fre- 
auently  little  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
irected  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
ject ;  the  false  tendsrnsss  of  paranto  haa  often  been  tlw 
ruin  of  children. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

Ls9t  (v.  Affsetisn)  to  a  term  of  very  extensive  Im- 
port ;  It  may  ne  either  taken  In  the  roost  general  sense 
Ibr  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  in  cither  of  which 
eases  it  haa  features  by  which  It  has  been  eaaily  dtoiln- 
gttlshed  from  friendskip. 

J^vs  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  Ikroily ; 
It  sprinp  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  to  kept 
alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses:  friendskip  excludes  the  Mea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  to  it,  like 
Isve,  to  be  found  In  children,  but  is  confined  to  maturer 
years;  It  to  formed  by  time,  by  cireunistancea,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentlmenL  Lsvs 
aiwavs  operates  with  ardour;  /n'ms^Atp  is  remarkable 
for  flminess  and  constancy.  Love  is  peculiar  to  no 
station  It  to  to  bo  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  friendskip  Is 
of  noUer  growth ;  U  finds  admiitartce  only  into  minds 
of  a  k>aier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  lew  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  tlie  object;  but  love  Is  more  selfish  in  Its  nature 
than/rt«id«A/» ;  In  indulging  another  It  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  It  will  change  into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendskip^  on  the 
other  hand,  to  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  ih>  Hmiu  to  its 
sacrifice.  As  love  to  a  passkin,  It  has  all  the  errours  at- 
tendant upon  passion ;  but  friendskip^  which  is  an  af- 
fuciioh  tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt  flrom  evwy  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Love  Is  blind  to  the  (bults  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion;  it  adores,  it  idolises,  it  to 
fond,  it  is  foolish:  friendskip  sees  faults,  and  strives  to 
correct  ihcm;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more  worthy 
of  estt^em  and  refrard.  Lene  Is  capricious,  humour- 
#ome,  and  changeable ;  it  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circum- 
stance :  friendskip  to  stable ;  It  withstands  the  rudest 


blasts,  and  b  ttDchaoged  by  the  aevCTHl  ah 
vemlty ;  neither  the  amilca  nor  frowna  of  Ibitune  can 
chann  its  ibrm ,  its  serene  and  placid  eoonteoaooe  to 
unruDled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  adversity;  U  r^fotoes 
and  sympathises  hi  prosperity ;  it  cheera,  eooaolea,  and 
assists  in  adversity.  Lots  to  exclusive  in  Ita  nature ;  U 
insists  upon  a  devotton  to  a  singte  ol^lect ;  It  to  Jeabos 
of  any  intrusifm  from  otlien:  frisndskim  b  Ulierai  and 
communicative ;  It  b  bounded  by  notJilng  bat  rubs  of 
prudence;  It  to  not  confined  aa  to  the  number  but  aa  lo 
the  nature  of  tlie  ol^ts. 

When  love  is  not  produced  by  any  social  relatkn.  It 
has  its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  sufastots  only  be- 
tween persons  of  diflbrent  sexes ;  In  thto  case  It  has  all 
the  former  faulto  with  which  it  to  chargeable  to  a  stlB 
greater  degree,  aod  othera  peculiar  to  itself;  it  to  even 


capricious,  roon 
more  exclusive,  than  when  suMlsting  between  pnsons 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  to  in  thto  case  aa  unreason- 
able in  its  choice  of  an  object,  aa  it  is  extravagant  In  Ha 
regards  of  the  object;  It  to  formed  without  examlnar 
tioo ;  it  Is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  tlie  work  of  a 
moment,  in  which  tlie  heart  to  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  undeislanding  to  discarded:  friendsk^t  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  entire  work  of  the  undentanding ;  it 
does  not  admit  of  the  aenses  or  the  heart  to  have  any 
undue  Influence  in  the  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  fair  hand, 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authora  of  love  ;  talent,  virtiia, 
fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  head,  are  the 
oromoien  of  frisHdekip:  love  wants  no  excltenwiat 
from  personal  merit ;  friendskip  cannot  be  prodneed 
without  merit.  Time,  which  is  the  consolldauir  of 
friendskip,  to  tiie  destroyer  of  lots;  an  otuect  Irapro 
vidently  chosen  to  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  Uiat 
which  was  not  chosen  for  Its  merits,  to  seldom  rcsfected 
for  Its  demerits,  the  fhult  lying  rather  la  the  huaoar 
of  lovsj  which  can  abate  of  its  ardonr  as  the  nov«ity 
of  the  tiling  ceases,  and  transfor  Itself  to  oilier  ob- 
jects: friendskip^  on  the  other  hand,  to  slow  and  cait- 
tlous  fa  choosiug,  and  still  more  gradual  hi  the  oon- 
flrmatioo,  aa  it  rests  on  virtue  and  exceHenee ;  It  growa 
only  with  the  growth  of  one*s  acqoaiatanee,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  Lone^  whib  it  lasts, 
subslsb  even  by  thoee  very  means  which  nsay  seem 
rather  calculated  to  exdngutob  it;  namely,  caprice^ 
diadain,  cruelty,  absence,  jealouiqr,  and  the  like ; 
80  every  passion,  but  fond  Imm, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move. — Wallbs. 


Friendskip  to  supported  by  nothing  arUficlal :  It  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  of  esteon,  which  nothliiff  but 
solid  qualities  can  enaure  or  render  durable ; 
For  natural  aflbctlon  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 
But  faithful  friendskip  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  diacipline  doth  tame. 

Skhsbe. 
In  the  last  place,  lovs  when  misdirected  to  danaeieoi 
and  mbchievoua ;  hi  ordinary  cases  It  awakana  lialier- 
inx  hopes  and  delusive  dreama,  which  end  in  dbap 
pointment  and  mortification ;  and  la  bobm cases  Itb 
the  origin  of  the  most  frlghtAil  evito ;  there  to  noihiag 
more  atrodoiia  than  what  has  owed  lb  orifin  to 
slighted  love:  hat  friendskip^  even  if  mtotakeo,  wttl 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity :  when  a 
friend  proves  fhllhbss  or  wbked,  he  to  li 
who  has  falba  from  the  high  estate 
thought  hUaendtled, 


to  wlilch  we 


LOVER,  gUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  loves,  and  b  appii 
cable  to  anv  object ;  there  are  lovere  of  money,  and 
lovere  of  wine,  lovers  of  thincs  Individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  is,  lovers  or  particular  women  lu  tlM 
good  sense,  or  lovers  of  women  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
fovcr,  ufcen  abaotutely,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 
fesses hto  love  for  a  female:  *It  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  Joeor,  to  think  the  persona 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.*— 
Pops.  The  suitor  to  one  who  sues  and  strives  after  a 
thing ;  the  term  to  eoualty  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  fkvours  fVom 
their  Rupertotirs,  or  sue  for  the  aflbctlons  and  person  of 
a  female;  *What  pleasure  can  It  be  to  be  thronfed 
with  petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  sniisrs  for  Ihe 
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■MM thtngl*— floim.  Tbo immt  li  on^  a  speei«t  of 
bver,  wbo  10909  or  ■ollclta  the  kiiJ  repudt  of  a  fe- 
male ;  *  I  am  clad  thia  parcel  of  W99er9  are  lo  reaion- 
•ble,  for  there  M  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  bis  yeijr 
abMnce.*— SHAxaraAaa.  When  applied  to  the  same 
•bject,  namely,  the  female>  aex,  the  lover  la  employed 
or  penona  or  all  ranks,  wlto  are  equally  alive  to  the 
tender  pank»n  of  Uvo :  9uit9r  to  a  title  adapted  to  that 
claai  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affectioiia  of  human 
nature  are  adulterated  by  a  fahe  refinement}^  entirely 
loel  la  other  paittona  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wooor  ia  a 
tender  and  paaiionate  title,  which  ia  adapted  to  that 
claaa  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  ia  meet  tlBcerlty  in  the  lover^  he  dmply  praUbn 
bie  looo;  there  to  moet  ceremony  in  tlie  «ial«r,  he  pra- 
ftiB  hto  rati;  there  to  moat  ardour  in  the  wmw,  lie 
iJilaTowa. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  eonvey  nothing  respeetAii  of  the  persoa 
to  whom  they  are  applied;  but  the  first,  as  to  evident 
from  Itt  derivation,  has  something  hi  it  10  recommend 
It  lo  attention  above  the  others:  aa  true  vakmr  to  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  (klr  sex,  a  goUaat  man 
will  always  be  a  goUant  wlien  he  can  raider  tlie  female 
•ny  service;  sometimes,  however,  liis ^attantriM may 
be  auch  as  to  do  them  barm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts. 

With  all  acauir'd  and  natural  parts, 

Waa  an  unfortunate  ^aUaat-^wirr. 
Inaignlficance  and  elleroinaey  characterize  the  htam  or 
liae  gentleman ;  lie  to  the  woman**  man— the  humbte 
■errant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 

Hto  pride  becan  to  inteipose, 

Prefenr'd  before  a  crowd  of  teoatx.— Swirr. 
Tlie  «^«rlr  has  but  a  spsrfc  of  that  fire  which  showa 
Itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  to  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  jnst  broke  k>ose  from  school  or  college, 
■ad  eager  to  dtoplay  their  manhood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  kit  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  talking  sparlr.—HsmtiQK. 


MALEVOLBNT,  MALICIOUB,  MALIGNANT. 

TlKse  words  liave  aU  their  derivation  fWmi  mqImo  bad 

that  is,  nutUvoUmt^  wishing  ill :  fnalidom*  (0.  JttaUct)^ 

having  an  evil  dtoposition ;  and  moUgntatt^  having  an 

evil  tendency. 

MoUooUmu  haa  ■  deep  root  In  the  lieart,  and  to  a 
aettled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
aoa  wulevoleiUy  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  hto 
mind :  moiieiouMwuo  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  maifs  diaracteror  concmct;  one 
nay  have  a  maliaout  Joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tiesscs  of  another:  moUgniiy  to  not  employed  to 
charactCTixe  the  person,  but  the  thing ;  ihemalifnitif  of 
■  design  to  estimated  by  tlie  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  maletolenee  has 
taken  possession  of  the  lieart,  all  the  aources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up :  a  stream  of  evil  runs  through  the 
whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every  mond  feeling ; 
the  being  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  influence 
aefther  thinka  nor  does  any  thing  but  what  to  evil ;  *  I 
have  often  known  very  lasting  m*i9V9leHet  excited  bv 
unlucky  cenaures.*-^oHNSOH.  A  malieious  disposi- 
tion to  tliat  branch  of  maUvoUneo  which  to  the  next  to 
it  ia  the  blackness  of  Its  character ;  it  dififera,  however. 
Id  thia,  that  sialics  will,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  it 
ii  provoked; 

Oreafeas,  the  earnest  of  malidsas  Fate 
Fbr  (bture  wo,  waa  never  meant  a  good. 

BotmamM. 
But  sMlmelfNes  to  aa  active  and  unceasing  In  Ita  ope- 
tailons  fbr  misehlef,  aa  iu  oppoalte,  benevolence,  to  hi 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

JValidlntJ  and  moiignmu  are  both  applied  to  tliinfpi ; 
but  tlie  (brroer  to  applfed  to  those  whton  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  latter  to  ol^ecto  purely  inanimate: 
a  SI017  or  tale  to  termed  wuMeionsy  which  emanates 
from  a  sMUctsaa  dlsposltkm ;  a  star  to  termed  rnaUg- 
Mac,  wMch  la  aappoaed  to  haw  a  bad  orwaitfuaaf 


BtOI  borroor  reigni^  a  draary  twilight  round. 
Of  straggling  night  and  day  wulignoM  mix*d 

Tbomsoh. 

MAUCE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 
MaUeOt  In  Latin  maUtia^  fhim  maluo  bad,  stgnifliss 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lybig  in  the  bean ;  ran- 
eowr  (v.  Hatred)  to  only  continued  hatred:  the  foriiH'r 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  ft,  it  to  iMheif  iit 
in  tlie  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  p«T- 
sonal  offence.  Maliu  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  Cor 
evirs  sake,  and  to,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  circumstance; 
roHontr^  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  ao  it  to  confined  to  such  objects  onlv  b»  are 
liable  to  eauae  dtopleasure  or  auger :  malie*  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhapa  strangers  to  him ; 

If  any  chance  haa  hither  brought  the  naoM 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame^ 
Who  sufiTerM  from  the  maUee  of  the  times. 

DafDBH. 

Rameomr  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
saflBclent  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  '  Party  spirit 
filto  a  nation  with  spleen  and  raaeenr.*— Annisoa. 

9piUj  fiom  the  IiaUan  di9pett9  and  the  French 
de9iit^  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  malice,  or  disposition 
to  oflend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in  some 
external  provocatkm :  ehUdren  often  show  tlieir  9piU 
to  each  other; 

Oan  heav*nly  minds  soeh  high  resentment  show, 

Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  wo?— DaTnax. 

Omdge^  connected  with  grumble  and  grotel^  and 
jr/fvc,  from  pike^  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
scninient,  are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
raneeroue  or  opiteful  feeling  which  to  occasioned  by 
pereonal  offences :  the  grudge  to  that  which  has  kmg 
existed; 

The  god  of  wit,  lo  show  his  gmdg9^ 
Ciapp'd  assea'  eaia  upon  the  Judgc—Swirr. 
The  fiqne  to  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  *  Yon  may 
be  sore  the  ladles  are  not  wanting,  on  their  aide,  in 
cherlahing  and  improving  these  Important  pt^^s, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  aa 
there  are  fhmlliea.*— Ladt  M.  W.  Momtaquk.  A  per- 
son to  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disaervlee ;  or  he  to  saldto  have  a  pifne  towarda 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  affronL 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENTLESS. 
INEXORABLE. 

ImfUu^U,  nnappeaseaUe,  signlfles  not  to  be  allayed 
nor  softened ;  wmreknUn^  at  rdentleoe,  fVom  the  Latin 
Icinc  to  soAen,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered 
soft ;  nux9ruU9t  tnm  ere  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
tamed  by  prayers. 

Inflexibllitv  is  the  Idea  expressed  In  enmmon  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
atance  with  which  it  to  attended.  Aninioaltles  am 
tmploca^ic  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
dimialsh  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  oflfender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  '  Implw 
cable  aa  the  enmity  of  tlie  Mexicans  waa,  tfavv  were  ao 
unacquainted  whh  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  liow  to  take  the  proper  meaaurea  fbr  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaiiiaroa.'— RoaaaTMON.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  to  imreUutingy  when  It  is  not  to  be 
tm'ned  flxim  ita  purpose  by  a  view  o(  tlie  pain  which 
it  kifliela; 

These  are  the  reaUna  otwureUnUng  flita.— Danaii. 

A  man  to  lasxsraUs  who  tuiiia  a  deaf  ear  to  every 

aollcitation  or  entreaty  that  is  made  to  Induce  him  te 

lessen  the  rigour  of  hto  sentence ; 

Tou  are  more  inhnman,  more  inexorable^ 
Oh,  Ian  thnes  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania ! 

SBAKaPBAas. 

A  man's  angry  passtoas  render  him  impUcable;  It  to 


not  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  bat  the  temper  of 
the  offended  that  to  here  in  questkin ;  by  impUtcoHUtff 
ha  M  rendered  Insenlble  to  the  miaeiy  he  oocaiknM, 
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and  to  every  sBtiarftcUoti  which  the  offender  may  ofRar 
lilm :  flxednen  of  pwrpoae  renden  a  OMui  trnnleutmf 
«r  reUiHtUat ;  an  wurnUntiMg  temper  Is  not  leis  cal- 
loua  to  the  misery  produced,  ihan  an  fmplaeabU  tem- 
per;  but  It  ta  not  grounded  always  oa  reeentment  fte 
'  perw>naJ  tnjuriea,  but  sDmeiknes  on  a  certain  |vinci|iie 
at  right  aiui  a  tense  of  necetalty :  the  mtzvmhU  mao 
adbcrM  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrOenting  man  does  to 
Ms  pugmse ;  the  former  b  Insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shaKe  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  soHcUatlons  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savaffes  are  mostly  tm- 

SUeahU  In  their  antmodties ;  Titus  Hanlius  Torquatos 
Isplayi'd  an  Instance  of  mveleiUiv  ^verity  towards 
his  son ;  Hlnos,  iBacus,  and  Khadamanthus  were  the 
mgzvrthU  Judges  of  hell. 

ImplaeabU  and  unreUnihig  are  said  only  of  anhnate 
beings  In  whom  Is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  affection :  inezorabU  may  be  iaiproperty  ap- 
plied to  bianlmaie  objects;  Justice  aod  death  we  both 
represented  aa  mexnrdbU ; 

Acca,  *t  Is  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
JnexarabU  death,  and  claims  his  right~DarDKii. 

HAB8B,  BOUGH,  SEVERE,  BIG0R0U8. 
These  terms  naric  dlOereot  modes  of  irealiag  those 
that  are  In  one's  power,  all  «f  which  arethe  rarene  of 
dielilnd. 

Harak  and  rvugk  borrow  their  moral  slgaMcatlon 
from  the  pbysicaf  properties  et  the  bodies  to  which 
tbey  belong.  The  kmrtk  and  the  rough  both  act  pain- 
fully upon  the  tiisie,  but  the  former  with  much  more  tIo- 
lenee  than  the  lauer.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes  karsk- 
%e»$ :  an  excess  of  astring ency  constitutes  rorngknegs. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  karsk  when  h  is  drtr  and  biting : 
rpugkrtets  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 

From  tills  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Margknts*  in  a  perton*s  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  Tlolcnoe  m  the  affections:  rougkne— 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senass :  we  nnay  be  ro%gk 
In  tbe  tone  of  the  voice,  In  the  mode  of  address,  or  In 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
tie  kar»k  in  the  senUment  we  convey,  and  according 
to  tlie  persons  to  whom  It  Is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  rougk  when  he  has  it  hi  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
IHend,  or  one  In  the  tendereat  relation,  only  can  be 
kar$k.  An  olAcer  of  Justice  deals  rougkly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  be  denies  every  io- 
fc*ul|^nce  In  a  rougk  and  fofbiddinj  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Lybian  lands  there  are 
A  people  rude  in  pease,  and  rougk  in  war. 

DaTDBir. 
A  parsm  daBia.ikar»Jbir  wKh  a  eblU  who  raflnes  every 
•ndearment,  and  only  epeaks  lo  command  or  forbM; 
*  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  romgk  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  karoklft  than  of  an  eflfemlnaie  nature.* 
— AnnisoN.  Hartk  and  rougk  are  unamlabto  and 
always  censurable  qualities :  they  spring  IVom  the 
AersiMCM  and  rvugkmeM  of  the  humour ;  *  No  eom- 
pbiint  Is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  karok 
and  ruggod  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  intercourse.*-— BLAOt.  8ooor§  and  rigoroms  are  not 
•(ways  to  be  condemned ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  often  resorted  to  by  necessity.  Htrokmooo  is 
always  mingled  with  anxer  and  penonal  feeling: 
ecvenlf  or  rigomr  charaeleriaes  tbe  thing  more  than 
tlie  temper  ofthe  person. 

A  ktnk  master  renders  eveiT  buidea  which  he  Im- 
poses dauUy  oeooro,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
communicates  his  will:  a  oevoro  master  simply  fanposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  faidulge  himself  in  hilllcting  pain :  the 
other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  Independent 
of  the  pain  Inflicted.  A  karok  man  is  therefore  always 
severe,  but  with  Injustice :  a  seuere  man,  bowever>  Is 
not  always  kar*k.  Higour  Is  a  high  deitree  of  oeooritft. 
One  is  ooooro  to  the  punishment  of  oflbnees:  one  Is 
rigorous  In  exacting  oompllanoe  and  obedleuoe.  ^Ss- 
uorttff  Is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
in  a  school,  for  tbe  preservation  of  good  order:  riginar 
li  essential  in  deaUng  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
pasrionsofmen.  A  general  must  be  «ever«  while  lying 
\a  qpartsia,  to  prevent  dninlrenwi  and  ihaft:  but  Ik 


must  be  rigoronu  when  Invading  a  fbreten  eoaftr,  to 
prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  the  InhabilaniB ;  It  if 
pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so  much  kankumt 
and  oovoritf.  We  are  rigorouM  io  oObnoes  as  If  wa 
bad  never  oflbnded.*— BuitE. 

A  measure  is  tsvere  that  threatens  bea^  ooMe- 
quences  to  these  who  do  not  comply :  a  line  of  ooadnct 
Is  rigorouM  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exacthade 
10  a  particular  mode  of  prooeedhig .  A  judge  to  ssmts 
who  is  ready  to  punisb  and  unwilnBg  to  pardon. 


AU8TKBE,  BIGID^BEVEBB,  BIQOBOC8, 

dtfaslsre,  hi  Laihi  asttems  sour  or  lough,  froB  the 
Greeic  ofo  to  dry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  IsoM 
drought;  rigid  and  rigoroutt  from  the  Latin  rigto 
and  Uie  Greek  Mylv,  signifies  stiffness  or  unbendmg- 
ness;  otwroj  in  Latin  oevonu,  comes  fVom  omvuo 
cruel ;  «(sm,  in  Saxon  stems,  German  ttromg  strong, 
has  tbe  sense  of  strictness. 

JSmoUro  applies  to  oofselvea  as  well  as  to  olaeis.; 
r^'d  applies  to  ourrelves  only ;  oeoert^rigarouot  stsm, 
apply  to  oiliers  only.  We  are  amoUro  in  our  manner 
of  living ;  rigtd  in  our  mode  of  thinking ;  amoUrt, 
oovore,  rigorouo.  and  atom  in  our  mode  of  deaHaf 
with  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  eMl«rit|r,  pUa- 
bilily  to  nyidity. 

The  ausUro  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rt^id  aaa 
binds  himself  to  a  rale :  the  auuteritieo  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholicks  were  In  many  in 
stances  the  consequence  of  rigid  piety:  the  manners  of 
a  man  are  aMottro  when  be  refiises  to  take  part  la  any 


a  man  are  aMotoro  when  be  refiises  to  take  part  la  i 
social  enjoyments ;  his  probity  to  rigid,  that  to,  Inao 
sible  to  the  alhiremenls  of  gain,  or  die  uigency  of 
cessity :  an  austere  life  oonsists  not  onl^  in  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  tbe  Inflictioa  of  every 
pain :  '  JSuoteritv  is  the  proper  antidote  to  Indulgence , 
the  diseases  of  ttie  mmd  as  well  as  body  are  cured  l^ 
eontrarie8.*~-JoBiVBOif.  Rigid  justice  is  onUmaed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  iiy  the  desire  of  gain  •  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  airsterity,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  eitrome,  efeminacy ;  and  tbe 
fV>dAy  of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity ;  ^n  things  which 
are  not  Immediately  subject  to  religious  or  moral  con- 
sidemtion,  U  to  dangerous  to  be  loo  km§^  too  «vi% 
in  the  right.*— JoRMsoM. 

Auateroy  when  Uken  with  relathm  to  othen,  to  said 
of  the  behaviotir;  severe  of  the  conduct:  a  parent  to 
oiLetere  In  hta  looks,  bis  manners,  and  bto  word«  to  hto 
child ;  he  is  otnero  In  the  restraints  he  hnposes,  and  the 
punishments  he  inflicts:  an  ott^tere  master  speaks  but 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ;  a 
eeeere  master  puntohes  every  fhult,  and  punishes  in  aa 
undue  measure:  an  aaetere  temper  Is  never  softened; 
the  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into  a 
smile,  nor  Is  he  pleased  to  witness  smiles :  a  seeere 
temper  Is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imoerfections  of  others 
and  to  wound  the  ofltoder:  a  juage  should  be  a  ngii 
administrator  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
ootore  In  the  punlsliment  of  ofibnoes  as  occasion  re- 
quires; but  nevere  auetere  towards  those  who  appear 
before  him ;  austerity  of  manner  would  111  become 
him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  tfie  hinocent  or 
the  injured. 

Rigour  to  a  species  of  great  Mven'Cy,  namely.  In  tfaa 
Infliction  of  puntohment ;  towards  enormous  offendeia, 
or  on  particular  occasions  where  an  example  to  requi- 
site, rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  maifca 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  to  oastere  in  hto  mannen^ 
severe  in  bto  remartcs,  and  rigoroua  in  hto  discipline; 
'  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  Judgementib 
aouoro  in  your  oeasures,  and  opprattive  in  yoor  deal- 
ings ;  then  eoaelude  with  certahity  that  wlmt  you  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.*— Blaie.  'It 
to  not  by  rigoroua  dtodplinfr  and  unrelaziag  amnonim 
that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthul 
minds.*— Blair. 

jfasten'ta,  rvuU|f,and  ssvsrief  may  be  htAhaal; 
r^our  and  slenmses  are  occasional.  Storaimeaa  to  a 
species  of  sesertty  more  in  manner  than  in  direct 
action ;  a  cooimaoder  may  iame  hto  commandasCsfa^ 
or  a  despot  may  issue  Us  stem  decrees; 

A  BMU  severs  he  wa^  and  «lemto  vlaw, 
I  knew  hhn  well,  and  eveiy  truant  knew 
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Yet  Jm  was  kind,  or  U  Mver»  in  aiflit. 
Ttae  loTe  he  bore  to  lemming  was  In  faalt 

GoLDBinTB. 

•It  Ja  Hen  orMdam  to  fay.tbat  Hr.Pope^  la  net  a 
tnntUtkm  of  HooMr.'— Cuicbbrijuid. 


ACKIMONT,  TARTNESS.  AflPERITT. 
HABfiQNESS. 

Tbeae  epUIieta  are  flfttraftively  einiiloyed  to  denote 
aiiarpaeM  of  feeliof  eomapondlDg  to  tfae  quality  la 

!• 

pepper, 


I  tartar^  the  quality  of  which 

■ooiedepree  reeemUea,  ejtpreartng  a  bjgb  degree 

;  aMp&ritffla  '     " 


J  bodies. 
jitrummiff  in  Litfin  amaMiua,  ftooB  aetr  ahatri 
•lie  eharacierlBtick  of  garUcfc,  masiardi  awl  pep 
diat  is,  a  bitini  aharpness ;  (artaes«,  Snm  tarty  la 

ittasomc 

4»f  acid  pecttUar  lo  Tlnenr ; 

ritMMj  fmm  mtp^rt  eones  fiom  uie  uraea  dawps;  lauo  w, 

airtthout  eaitime  and  without  fnilt  aa  apfihed  to  land 

«hat  Is  too  hard  and  rough  to  be  tUled ;  kanktuu, 

from  hmrMk^  in  Geruiao  and  Teotonick  Urbt^  A«r*taeA, 

Swediab  km-b^  Latin  a»ertm$f  denrtea  the  aharp,  roogh 

laste  of  unripe  frait. 

A  quick  aense  produeea  aernacraf ;  It  la  too  fi 
•noog  dieputania,  who  imbitter  each  other's  feel  ^ 
An  acute  seuaibUity,  coupled  with  qtuckness  of  iotel- 
laei,  pioducea  tartnsee:  it  la  too  Aequent  anoag  fe- 
malfa  Jlerimmff  b  a  tranaient  fiieUiig  that  dteeovevB 
llMlf  by  tfae  words;  *  The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
ieavoura  only  lo  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  auflbra  pei^ 
•Bcution  from  innumerable  eriilcks,  whose  aerimm^  la 
aieited  merely  by  the  pain  of  aeeing  others  pleased.'-^ 
JoBMaoa.  T^srtHSM  la  an  hahitual  irrlubility  .that 
mingiea  Itaelf  with  the  tone  and  looks;  *When  his 
humonra  grew  tarty  aa  being  now  in  the  leea  of  fa- 
vour, they  brake  forth  into  certain  sudden  excesses.'— 
WoTTOH.  An  acrtmmoMfs  reply  frequently  gives  rise 
to  much  Ul-wili ;  a  tart  repiv  la  ol\en  treated  with  In- 
diflereuce,  as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Jfaparitjf  and  kartkiuaa  respect  one^s  conduct  to  in- 
feriours ;  the  latter  expresaea  a  strong  degree  of  the 
fimner.  AaparUg  is  opposed  to  mildness  and  ferbeiur- 
ance;  karahneta  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  conveyed 
with  atperitfy  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure ;  *  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halationa,  will  descend  In  showers  of  blessings ;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperitjf  6f  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ouraelvea.'— GovaaamaT  op  ma  Towoua.  A 
treatment  is  harak  when  It  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
doea  violence  to  the  aflections : 

Thy  tender  hefled  nature  shall  not  give 

Then  o'er  tu  karduust :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Bo  comfort  and  not  burn.— SsAXSPKAaa. 
Vlstrasses  sometimes  chide  their  servanta  with  of 
parity;  panuia  aomettanea  deal  karakig  with  their 

ifaratasss  and  aaptritf  are  also  applied  to  other 
objects :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmosphere ;  *  Cowley  seema  to  have 
poasesscd  the  power  of  writing  easily  b^ond  any  other 
nr  our  poeta,  yet  hia  parault  of  remote  thoughts  led 
Irim  often  Into  hamlmua  of  einreaston.*— Johnson. 
*The  nakedneas  and  m»parity  of  the  wintery  world 
alwaya  filla  the  beholder  with  penalve  and  profound 
astwiiahmaai '— Joaaaoa. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 
To  aottsfy  (v.  Cbaesncsntii)  Is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
aara  ndlwctly;  to  ylsass  (v.  ^jrresaUs)  li  to  produce 
k  diraetly :  the  former  k  ncfaiWa,  the  latter  posltlva. 
pleaaure;  aa  every  deeira  la  aooompanied  with  mora  or 
Vam  pain,  •aUafadimk  which  Is  the  removal  of  desire 
la Uaelf  lo  a  oeitaln  extent  pleaaue ;  but  whataatiMss 
la  not  alwaya  caleolatad  lo  pUan;  nor  la  that  which 
pisaaas,  that  which  will  alwaya  $aH§ff:  plain  food 
•tufig9  a  hungry  paraon,  but  doea  not  pisass  him 
when  ha  la  not  hungry;  aoelal  enjoymaaia  pieaMa^  but 
tb^  are  vary  for  from  aaH^fyimf  those  who  do  not 
nstrict  UMlr  Indnlgenelea ;  *  He  who  haa  run  over  iba 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pUatMroB  will  be  forced  to 
itlittallber  thcgrwan  not  ^isaaarsa  or  that 


fbasars  waa  not  sat/^factran.*— Sovra.  Togrmt^ 
M  to  pisase  in  a  high  dagree,  to  produce  a  vivid  pUa- 
•nrs;  we  may  be  pUa§»d  with  triflea,  but  we  are  com- 
monly £rat»Jied  with  such  things  aa  act  strongiv  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  alfections:  an  epicure  is  grotiUd 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  Ua  taate ; 


an  amateur 


in  musick  will  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Haadel'a  compoaition  finely  performed;  *Oid  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  la  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  U  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder 
10  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the^<aoul  to  rratifv  the 
appeittas  of  the  body.*— Srasu. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLUr. 

ToMtu/ir  is  to  take  enough;  •aUaU  la  a  fraquenta 
ti  ve  formed  fiom  aaUt  enough,  signifying  «o  have  mora 
than  enough;  glnt,  in  Latin  #/«!«•,  from  gkla  tha 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  4ha  throat ;  tlaw  ia  a 
variation  of  eUg. 

Satiaf action  brlnga  pleasure;  it  la  what  nature  da- 
manda }  and  nature  tlierefore  makes  a  suitable  return « 
tatUtif  is  attended  with  disgust ;  it  b  what  appetite 
demands;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glutttng  is  an  act  of  in^ 
temperance;  it  is  what  the  iuondinaie  aupetlte  de- 
mands; it  greatly  exceeds  the  former4n  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence :  dofing  is  the  coo- 
sequence  of  glutting.  Every  healthy  peraon  tatidua 
himself  witli  a  regular  portion  of  tbod ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  tatiate  their  appetites,  and  clof 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
Into  brutes,  gltU  themselves  with  that  which  is  ngree- 
ahle  to  their  appetites. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed  in  a  morel  appli- 
cation; tha  last  may  alao  be  used  figuratively;  we 
tatiaff  deaires  In  general,  or  any  particular  desire ; 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  »ati»- 
faetian  is  a  certain  complacency  and  repose  in  tfae 
good  providence  of  God.'— Haaanra.  We  aatiate  tha 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power ; 

T  was  not  enough, 
By  subtle  fhiud  to  snatch  a  single  lifo; 
Puny  impiety !  whole  kingdoms  flell, 
To  «at«  the  lust  of  power.— PoRTaos. 
One  gbua  the  eyes  or  the  eara  by  any  thing  thai  » 
horrid  or  extravagant;  'If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  It  Is  gUttad 
with  ideal  pleasures.'— Johnson.    We  may  be  eloptd 
by  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Religioua 
pleasure  la  such  a  pleasure  aa  can  never  ctoh  or  over 
work  the  mind.*— South. 

ENJOYMEXT,  FRUITION,  GRATXPICATiON. 

Ewjaipnentf  from  oi^'ey  to  have  the  Joy  or  pleasure, 
aignifles  either  the  act  of  ei^efing,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  /VwCimi,  from  fnar  to 
ennnfy  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  et^efing. 

we  speak  either  of  the  tmjofment  of  any  pleasures 
or  of  the  «it;9yM«n<  aa  a  pleasure:  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in 
distlncilon  from  tfanae  which  are  only  hi  expectation. 
The  t^jofwunt  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  tha 
sn^efmeal  of  mualck,  or  the  snjoysunt  of  study ;  *  The 
njofnumt  of  fame  brings  but  very  llnle  pleasure, 
though  the  kMs  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
aflUcthig.'— AnmaoM.  #V«*t>0ii  moatly  relatee  to  sen- 
slbte,  or  at  least  to  external  objects;  hope  Intervenea 
between  the  desire  and  the  frvitian ;  ^  Fame  Is  a  good 
ao  wholly  foreign  to  ournatures  that  we  have  no  fliculty 
In  the  anul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  In  the  body  to 
relish  It;  an  object  of  dealre  plaeed  out  of  the  possi- 


lityof/Htttiaa.'- 

OratUUatiany  from  the  verb  to  grat^  make  grate- 
ful or  pleaaant,  signifias  ehher  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sara,  or  the  pleaaure  reeelvad.  O^fofwunt  aprlnga 
from  evaiT  object  which  to  capable  of  yiekling  plea- 
by  dMnetlon  however  from  moral  and  rationil 


Ma  siffspaMata.*— TiLLOTaoN.    But  the 
which  li  a  apeelei 
theoMdiumorthe 


.OTaoN.  But  the  arn^i/lea/sMi, 
eajafmaaty  U  obtained  through 
ea;  'The  man  of  pleaaure  little 


which  li  a  apedes  of  t 

the  BMdtumor  the  aenaea]  ''The  man  of  pleaaore  II 

knows  the  perfect  loy  he  loses  for  the  dtaappolni 


grai{fieation»  which  ha  piiiaiMa.'--^ai 
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mtj0fme»t  to  not  lo  vlvtd  u  the  gratifie^on:  ibe 
gruiiJieaiMn  to  not  ao  pemiftneDt  as  tbe  enjvffMmt, 
DomiMlck  life  has  lis  peculiar  emjofwtent* ;  brilliant 
•pectades  aflbnl  gruliftcatian.  Our  capacity  fbr  tf^'oy- 
menU depends  upon  our  intelleetuai  endowments;  our 
gra^fe^tian,  depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
nod  the  nature  of  our  desires. 

CONTENTMENT,  BATlSFACmON. 

Cmmtmtmt^  in  French  ctmttmtmeut,  from  eratcnf, 
in  Latin  unitnUUy  participle  of  cemtinm  to  oonuin  or 
Iwld,  sIcniAes  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a  thing ;  aaU*- 
factwHt  in  Latin  watufaeiot  compounded  uf  ««tt«uid 
/mm,  siipiifles  the  maldng  or  baving  enough. 

CatUaUment  lies  In  ourselves :  faiitfaetion  to  de- 
rived fhim  external  objects ;  one  is  contented  when 
one  wishes  fiw  no  more:  one  to  «alt^/l«d  when  one  has 
obtained  what  one  wtohee;  the  eonttnted  man  has 
always  enough ;  the  tatiHed  roan  receives  enough. 

The  contenUd  man  will  not  be  dittatisJUd ;  but  he 
who  loolcs  for  «a<u/Mlton  will  never  be  contented. 
Cententment  to  the  aiieeoce  of  pain ;  eatief action  to 
positive  ptoasure.  Centenlment  to  accompanied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  one  has ;  saUaf action  is  often 
quickly  followed  with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
eontenied  man  can  never  be  miserable;  a  eatiaMed 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Qmtentment  to  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  of  mind ;  It  Is  the  resirlc- 
tloo  of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  tbe 
■  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 


What  arms  to  ose,  or  nets  to  ftame, 

WIM  beasts  to  combat  or  to  tame, 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  that^atns.— Walux. 

Sport  to  a  bodilv  exercise  connected  with  tbe  nraae 
cution  of  someolyect;  it  is  so  ftr,  therefore,  dtatlnel 
from  either  plof  or  game:  for  plig  may  be  pord/ 
corporeal;  geme^  principally  inteileciual ;  but  oport 
to  a  mixture  of  both.  The  game  comprebendft  tbe 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  tlie  perieciioo  which  to  aiiained 
in  tliat  art  to  tiie  end  or  source  of  pleasure :  the  apori 
to  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  Iw, 
and  mostly  la,  attainable  by  one*8  physical  powen 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  gome^  therefore,  is 
both  In  the  end  and  tlie  means;  the  ^iort 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
the  like,  are  gomoa;  but  hunting,  shoodng,  racing^ 
bowling,  quoits,  &«.  are  termed  more  properly  tporu » 
there  are,  however,  many  things  whieb  may  be  deno 
minated  either /cms  or  opoH  according  as  It  baa  non 
or  leas  of  art  In  IL  Wrestling,  boxing,  cliarlotTacing^ 
and  tbe  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  ttaa 
ancients  that  ibey  are  always  disUngnisbed  by  tba 
name  ofgamee ;  of  which  we  have  htolorical  aecoaota 
under  tbe  different  titles  of  tbe  Olympiefc,  tbe  Pytblan, 
the  Neroean,  and  the  Isthmian  gamee.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  bv  the  nisucks  In  England,  have 
been  eonunonly  demminaled  rural  eforta.  Upon  tbto 
ground  game  to  used  abstractedly  for  tlie  partof  the 
ganu  in  which  the  whole  art  lies:  'There  to  no  mam 
of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether 


True  liappiness  to  to  no  place  coafln'd, 

But  still  IS  found  In  a  contented  mind.— Ahontmovs. 
Satiefaetien  to  a  partial  and  turbulent  stale  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
*  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing It  In  their  lieads  to  draw  after  them  a  nnnierous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  eatiefaetion  In  the  pos- 
session of  one  man*s  heart'— Spectator.  Contentr 
nunt  to  suited  to  our  present  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  tbe  vicissitudes  of  human  life :  eatiefae- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being ;  one  eatiafied  desire 
engendera  another  tliat  demands  eati^atUon,  Con- 
tontment  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  It  to  a  continual  feast ;  but  ealief action  baa 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  01 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  W« 
should  therefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  tbe  fewest  means  of  being  eatiafied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented ;  our  deslm  ask  to  be  eatio- 
JUd;  but  our  duty  to  associated  with  our  liapphiess ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 


PLAT,  GAME,  BPORT. 

Play,  ftom  the  French  plaire  to  please,  algnlfles  In 
smeral  what  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  /oais.  In 
Saxon  gamingt  verv  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
yaitiu  to  mariy,  which  Is  the  season  for  gamee;  the 
word  yofi/tt,  itself,  comes  from  yatio  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay:  eport.  In 
German  epaee  or  poeee,  comes  from  the  Greek  mif^ 
to  jest. 

Plof  and  game  both  include  exerdse,  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  lx>th  :  bntjrlm  is  an  unsystematick,  game  a 
«ystematick,  exereise ;  children  plop  when  they  merely 
ran  after  each  other,  but  thto  to  no  game ;  on  the  other 
band,  when  they  exereise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  thto  Is  a  game ;  avairy  game  tlierefore  is  a 
•Icy,  but  «very  pl^  to  not  a  game  :  trundling  a  hoop 
Is  apfoy,  but  not  a  gemo :  cricket  is  both  a  ploy  and 
a/csM.  One  person  may  have  hto  picy  by  bimaelf, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  i^oaw. 
PZcy  is  adapted  to  Inftmts;  gamee  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Pfsy  to  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  ftee  exercise  to  the  body :  game  to 
the  direction  of  tbe  mind  to  the  lighter  objeeto  of  in- 
leilectual  pnrsulL  An  intemperate  tovn  of  picy, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  voung 
people,  to  not  always  the  wont  indication  whicn  they 
can  give ;  it  to  often  coupled  with  qnalttlea  of  a  better 
kind ;  *  Ploy  to  not  nnlawftil  merely  as  a  contest.*— 
HAWKSswoaTH.  When  gamee  are  puivued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  tbe  purposes  of  rain, 
tfoev  are  altogether  pr^udlclal  to  tlie  nnderftaoding, 
and  nibMMM  to  tba 


honesty 
he  understands  tlie  g 


s  or  not,  that  it  to  an  evident 


folly  for  any  people,  Instead  of  prosecuting  tbe  old 
honest  methods  of  Industry  and  ftngailtv,  to  sit  down 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  pioy  olf  their  money 
to  one  another.*— Bbrkxlbt.  Sport  to  used  for  tbe 
end  of  the  «p0r£or  theirieasure  prrtduced  by  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  gawte  to  won  or 
lost ;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  ^gaeae;  to  have  mnch 
•party  to  ei^oy  the  oport,  or  to  spoil  the  ^pcrt; 

Now  for  our  mountain  epert  up  to  yon  hill : 

Your  legs  are  young.— Shaxspkars, 

Oame  to  sometimes  used  fifuratively  for  any  acbeoM 
or  eourre  of  condua  pursued ; 

War !  that  mad  game  tbe  world  so  toven  to  play. 

Swift. 
Sport  to  sometimes  used  for  the  aal^|ea  of  apert  It 
another ; 

Gommit  not  thy  propbetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  eport  of  every  wind. 

Lest  they  dtoperse  in  air.— Drvmh. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  oporty  and  amOes  to  pliqrl 


Tbe  epithets  pfcy/W,  gameeemiy  and  tpertne  bear  a 
very  similar  distinction.  Plofful  to  Uken  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  dtopnsltlon  to  plov,  and  applies  peculiar^ 
to  children ;  '  He  to  scandalized  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  p<«|/iU.*—Anmsov. 
Gameeome  denotes  a  dbposldon  to  indulge  in  Jest,  but 
is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense; 

Belial  In  like  gameeome  mood.— Miltoh. 
Sportive^  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  aportiag  or 
carrying  on  a  eport,  to  a  tean  of  stronger  impon  than 
pla^ul ; 

I  am  not  in  a  eporthe  humour  now : 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  to  tbe  nxmey  t 

Bbaupbarr. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 
fSreak  most  probably  comes  from  the  Geman  Awi, 
bold  and  petnlanL  IFUsi,  ftt>m  the  Teutonick  wnsmn 
to  whfaie  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at  present  some- 
.what  deviated  from  their  original  meaning ;  for  a/reot 
has  more  of  childtohness  and  humour  than  IxMnesi  In 
it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  chiMtoboesa 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  tbelr/reaJk*, 
as  they  both  deviate  nxist  widely  in  their  mofemenia 
ftom  all  rule;  but  wAisw  are  at  most  bat  dngnlar  devia* 
tlons  of  the  mind  ftom  Ito  ordinary  and  even  eonrm. 
Females  are  most  tiaUe  to  be  seized  «rlth/reai«,  which 
are  in  their  nature  sodden  and  not  to  be  calculated 
upon:  moB  an  apt  10  tndttlge  tbcmaelvei  ia  trtou 
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«iikb  Are  ta  their  mture  etranie  and  often .    .^ 
We  eboaid  cell  It  ■  fireak  (or  a  female  to  put  on  tbe 
baMlof  a  male,  and  ao  accoutred  to  laliy  foctfa  into  tiie 


But  tbe  long  pomp,  the  mldnlgbt  maaquerade, 
Witb  all  the  freakM  of  wanum  wealth  array'd, 
In  theae,  ere  trMea  half  their  wiab  olitain, 
Tiie  kdUDg  pleaaureaieJieiia  into  paiD.-<«oLoaMiTH. 

We  term  ic  a  whim  to  a  man  who  talcea  a'reaolntton 
never  to  abave  himself  any  more ; 

*T  ki  an  bcqaeath*d  to  pubHek  umb, 
To  publiek  uses !  There *s  a  whim! 
What  bad  the  pubUdLdone  for  blml—SwiPT. 


tANClFVhj  FANTASTICAL,  WHlMfllCAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

FoMcifiU  iiffDiflcs  full  offrnncff  («.  GnicmO  ;fmmUi»- 
tuoi^sicnlliee  oelonglng  to  the  phaniaay,  wblcD  is  the 
Immediaie  derivative  from  the  Greeic ;  vAtawteai  sig- 
nMefl  either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  tt^rieunu 
sAgnlflea  having  cayriee. 

Faweifnl  and  fanttutieal  are  both  empkqred  for  per- 
aons  and  things ;  wkimsUal  and  cepHctbaw  are  OKMtly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fancifid^ 
In  regard  to  perKms,  is  said  of  that  which  Is  Irrmilar 
In  tiie  taste  or  Judffement ;  /Mtua'ca/  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  aa  regularity ;  the 
former  mav  consist  of  a  simple  deviatton  from  rule; 
the  latter  is  something  eitravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  ftMeiftil, 
•Ithougb  he  can  never  be  fa$tta»tUal  but  to  his  dis- 
cred  i!.  Lively  minds  will  be  fameifvl  in  tbe  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage ;  '  Tliere  is  some- 
thing very  sublhue,  though  very  fmuiful^  in  Plato's 
deseriptton  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  **  truth  Is  his 
body,  and  light  hb  shadow." '— Aodisom.  The  affecu- 
tion  of  singularity  frequentlv  renders  people  fmntar 
tU*l  in  ttmr  mannera  as  well  as  tlieir  diress ; 

Methinks  herolck  poesy,  till  now. 

Like  8ome/«it(utte4c  foiry  land  did  show. 

COWLBT. 

FiuuifMl  is  said  mostly  In  regard  to  errouia  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  whimsical  is  a  specie:!  of  tbe  faneiftil  in  regard 
to  one*8  likes  or  disdlkes :  cofrieums  respects  errours 
of  temper,  or  irreipilariUes  of  fi.'eling.  The  faueiful 
does  not  necesrartly  imply  instnbliity ;  but  the  eo^'- 
a0«#  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  \»faiutful 
hy  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
one^f  own  mind;  oiie  is  whimsieal  in  tlie  inventions 
of  tiie /anew ;  one  is  eaprieiou»  by  acting  and  Judging 
wUh^jiit  rule  or  reason  In  that  which  admits  of  both. 
A  person  disco  vets  bim»elf  to  be  fanciful  who  makes 
dUBcnlties  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  external  object,  but  In  hb  own  mind ;  *The  Eng- 
Ibh  are  naturally /ajwi/W.'— A nmsoii.  A  perar>n  dis- 
covers himself  tt*  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  db- 
likes  the  same  tiling  in  quick  succcsskm ;  '  Manv  of 
the  pretended  fViendtihipe  of  youth  are  founded  on 
tmpridous  iikhig.'— Rlaik.  A  person  discovers  bi»- 
self  to  be  wkiwutictl  who  falta  upon  unaccouniaMe 
HKides,  and  imagines  unaccounuble  tbings; 

*T  b  tbb  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

In  nonsense  and  iiiipoasibilitles : 

Tbb  made  a  wkimsic4U  phikMophbr 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer. 

RoCBCiTH. 

SIek  persons  are  apt  t0  be  famdfiA  in  their  food; 
fomales,  whose  minds  are  not  well  dbciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious ;  tlie  Engtiah  have  the  character  of 
being  a  tsAMuico/  natfon.  In  application  to  thinn, 
the  terms /oiici/mI  and  /siUajCtcal  preserve  a  aimilar 
dbtinctfon ;  what  b  fanciful  may  be  tbe  real  and  Just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated /aacy,  or  the  unreal 
combination  of  a  distempered  /ency  ;  the  fantastical 
b  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combinaUoo  of 
a  disordered/oacy.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
may  be  fanafuli^  dbpost^d :  the  airiness  and  showineas 
which  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  tbe  dress  of  a 
young  female,  would  be  foMUstical  In  that  of  an  old 


FASTIDIOUS,  SaUEAMIBH. 
KwftidMM,  in  Latin/M(idt<wKff,from/a«t«s  piMe- 
signifies  proudly,  ntoe,  not  easily  pleased :  teasaaiis*, 
changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stomache«l,  signUbs^ 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  eick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  femab  ia  fastidious  when  she  critbises  the  dtesi 
or  manners  or  her  rival ;  *  The  peroepikni  aa  well  aa 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dbttkn 
raise  in  time  an  aitifldal  fasHdiousnessJ'^iomnon 
She  b  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com 
pany,  words,  he.  Whoever  examines  hb  own  Lnpet 
fectfoos  will  cease  to  be  fastidious  ; 

Were  the  frites  more  kind. 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustleas,  nature  would  grow  aiek. 
And,  cloy*d  with  pleasure,  $qutamishly  complain 
That  all  b  canity,  and  life  a  dream.— AnManona. 
Whoever  restraina  humour  and  caprice  will  caaM  la 


PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEN 
TRICK,  STRANGEf 

Partieular^  In  French  ^ertieaZier,  Latin  fostitm. 
lariSi  from  partiaUa  a  particle,  signifles  l>elon^iig  tn 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  sta^pUar,  in  Froieh 
singulisTf  Latin  nngularis,  from  snffulus  every  cma^ 
which  very  probably  comes  from  tlie  Hebrew  7^0 
pecuUum^  or  private  property ;  odd  b  probably  changed 
from  <uU,Bignl(ying  something  arbitrarily  added;  uesm 
tricky  from  ex  and  ccntrt,  signifles  out  of  the  centre  or 
direct  line ;  strange,  in  French  itrange^  Latin  extra, 
and  Greek  {^  out  or.  signifies  out  of  some  other  pnit| 
or  not  belonging  to  tnb  part 

All  these  terms  are  emplored  either  aa  characterb- 


ticks  of  persons  or  things.  What  b  vortieater  bekxai 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  b  confined  *. 
what  b  siafuiar  b  single^  at  the  only  one  of  its  kind ; 


what  b  odd  b  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  b  fit  to  pair ;  what  b  eeeentrich  b  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  lefr ;  what  b  strange  b  diflerenl  from 
that  which  one  b  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  nartteular 
as  It  respects  himself;  he  b  singular  as  It  respecta 
otheta ;  he  is  particular  in  hb  hablta  or  modea  of 
action ;  he  is  singular  in  that  which  b  about  him ; 
we  may  be^artiea/ar  or  singular  In  our  dress ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  tbe  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
Irieaae  ourMlves :  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a  moda 
of  dress  that  dbtingubbea  us  from  all  others. 

One  b  odd,  eecentrickt  and  etrange  more  as  It  re- 
spects isublbbed  modes,  forma,  and  rules,  than  indivi- 
dual circumstancea :  a  person  b  odd  when  his  aetlona 
or  lib  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  othera ; 
he  b  eeeentrich  if  he  irregularly  departs  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding ;  he  b  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  uew  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.  P^tieularitf  and  singulasitif 
are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  oddnestt  •ccsw 
triciiy,  and  strangeness  are  never  Ukeo  In  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  partieular  In  tbe  cholea 
of  hb  Bocietv,  hb  amusements,  hb  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
tunately  prevalent :  Imtparticularitf  becomes  ridka 
lous  when  it  respects  trifles ;  and  singular Uf  becomoa 
eulpnUe  when  It  b  not  warranted  by  tbe  moat  hnpe- 
riouB  necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentridtg,  and  strange 
ness  consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  da- 
cencba  of  human  life,  or  the  more  iropoMnnt  poinb  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  Juatinable,  and  often 
unpardonnble.  An  add  wan,  whom  no  one  can  asao- 
dale  with,  and  who  likes  to  aasociate  with  no  one,  b 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  aoeleiy 
whbb  b  troubled  with  hb  preeence.  An  eecentridt 
character,  who  diatlngubhea  himself  by  nolbbg  bat 
tbe  breach  of  every  establbhed  rule,  b  a  being  whn 
deserves  nothing  but  ridtenle,  or  the  more  serioos  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strongs  peraoo,  who 
makea  himself  a  stranger  among  thoae  to  whom  ha 
b  bound  by  the  ckiaast  ties,  b  a  being  aa  nnfoitnnnia 
aa  be  b  worthless.  Particularity  In  the  bad  sanse, 
arbea  either  ftum  a  naturally  fiivobua  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objecb  to  engage  the  mind ; 
Tlwre  b  ineh  a  panicuUritf  for  avnr  tlfocMd  bf 
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gremt  beauticB,  that  they  ure  encumbered  with  their 
charnM  in  aJi  they  wy  or  do.'— UcoRBa.  Stfajaiartly, 
wlilcli  is  much  ofteiier  taken  In  the  bad  tliau  Id  the 
good  Mitiie,  ariaea  from  a  prepoaleroua  pride  which 
thirsia  after  dMtioction  ev«n  hi  foily  ;  '  Singularilp  it 
only  vicioiM,  as  it  niaiioi  ni«n  acl  contrary  lo  reason.* 
—Addison.  OddtUMt  is  moaily  the  effect  of  a  dia- 
torted  humour,  atutbuuble  to  an  unhappy  lYame  of 
mind; 

So  proud,  I  am  no  liaTe, 
80  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  Itnave, 
80  «U,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.— Popb. 

Keeentriatif*  which  is  (he  excess  ofmi/iilcrito,  arises 
eiMnnmnly  from  the  undisciplined  sute  of  strong 
powers;  'That  acute,  Uiough  eeeentrick  observer, 
Rousseau,  liad  peri-«lved  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  itie  marvellous  must  be  produced.*— 
BuaKK.  StruHgmetB^  which  is  a  d^ree  of  oddmesg^ 
has  its  source  In  the  perverted  stale  of  the  heart ;  *  A 
tlrange,  proud  rpturn  you  may  think  I  make  you, 


lam.  when  I  tell  you,  it  Is  not  from  evory  body  I 
would  DC  thus  obliged.*— SucKLiNO.  *  Artists,  who 
propose  only  *e  imiialton  of  such  Apariietdar  person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  been  often  reproacticd 
for  that  omission.'— DaTDiN. 

So  nHfular  a  madness 

Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Dbnham. 
When  applied  to  characterize  inanimate  objects 
Ihey  are  mostly  u««9d  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  the  particular  serves  to  dedne 
or  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  iudeOnite ; 
a  particular  day  or  hour,  a  particular  caw,  ivarticur 
lar  person,  are  exprexciuns  which  confine  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  in  disiioction  from  the  rest ; 
timguUr^  like  the  word  paHicuUr^  marks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from  the  former. 
Inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said  only  of  that  which 
one  has  arbitrarily  made  partieulary  but  the  singular 
Is  so  from  Its  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is  partica* 
lar  when  wc  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  In  any  man- 
ner so  that  it  may  be  known  from  oiliers :  a  place  is 
singular  if  it  have  any  thing  In  itself  which  dislin- 
fulsiies  It  (h>m  others.  Odd^  \n  an  indifferent  sense, 
M  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objects  in  general ; 
an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  Is  also  eni|iloyed  In  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
ol^ecu  which  are  totally  dissimilar  to  otliers,  as  an 
add  idea,  on  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place ;  '  History  is  tiie  great  looking-glass, 
through  which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes. 
not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  tJie  odd 
accidents  tliat  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent humours  of  men.* — Howkll.  li^cciitrici  la  ap- 
plied in  lis  proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  is  never 
employed  in  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense : 
itrangCj  in  Its  proper  sense,  marks  that  which  is  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  otraage  face,  a  strange  figure, 
a  strange  place ;  but  In  the  moral  anplicatlon  it  is 
like  ilie  word  oddy  and  conveys  the  unfavourable  idea 
of  that  which  Is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ; 
a  strange  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  heard  before.  But  that  which  It  is  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  Men  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that 
which  has  also  much  in  it  that  is  otyjectionable ;  *  la  it 
not  strange  that  a  rational  man  should  woisbip  on 
ml'— Sot^a. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 
5Crca^»r,  in  French  dtroMgsr^  Latin  cxtraiMiis  or 
txtra^  in  Greek  |(,  slfolHes  out  of,  that  Is.  oat  of  aa- 
ecber  country ;  fortigntr^  tnaa  fori*  abroad,  and  aUeuy 
from  aUsnns  another's,  have  obvioudy  the  same  ori- 
ginal meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  acceptations.  Surangar  Is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country ;  foreignar  Is  ap- 
plied only  10  strangers  of  another  coiuitry ;  and  aiian 
n  a  technical  term  applied  to/ors^f««r#  as  sul^ects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  (h>m  natural-bom  subjects. 
Vlysses  after  his  return  ftom  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 


sCrsa^sr  In  hlsown  house.  The  French  are /sfWfMrt 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
e^Joy,  as  aiiras,  the  same  privilcfes  in  a  fhr^gn  cona 
try  as  they  do  in  their  own.  Tlie  laws  of  hospitality 
require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony  than 
we  do  members  of  the  same  fhmily,  or  very  iniimaie 
friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  are  apt  to 
treat /orsyners  with  an  undeserved  contempt.  Every 
a/i«a  Is  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  license  for  re- 
siding in  England. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  demNe 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  tiavlag  ex- 
perienced its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  or 
10  bo  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject ;  I  was  no 
strangsr  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  studied  Vifill*s 
design,  and  his  dbposition  of  iL  Foreigiisr  Is  used 
only  in  the  above-uieniioned  sense;  but  tlie  epithet 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  osgect; 
Ail  the  disthictions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite  foreign  to  the  man. 

Youne. 
^lien  Is  sometimes  employed  by  the  poets  In  the  sense 
of  foreigner  ; 
Like  you  an  alien  In  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.— DnTnnic. 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs  to  estrange 
and  (Menate^  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning  and 
application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  ilie  under- 
standing or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an  object,  and 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections  of  one  person 
strange  to  another.    Thus  we  mav  say  that  tl>e  mind 
becomes  alimated  to  one  object,  when  it  has  fixed  its 
affections  on  another ;  *  The  manner  of  men's  writing 
must    not   alienate  our  hearts   from   the   truth.'- 
Hooker.    Or  a   person  estranges  himself  from  his 
family ;  *  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  estrange  fheB* 
selves  from  sll  that  is  divine.*— BiJkiR. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  at 

^      '  —      Uical  Is  insigniH- 

r  and  artfhilyfine; 


finerv  by  improper  means.  The  finical  Is  insignifi- 
cantly fine ;  tlie  spruce  is  laboriomdy  and  artfhily  fine; 
the  foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine.    The 


finical  Is  said   mostly  of  manners  and 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dress;  the  foppish 


h;  the 


A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and  screws  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  n  delicate  person ;  a  spruce  gentlemao 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  In  his  fVill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to  He  amiss;  a  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  lawdrlnei^  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distineulshed  for  finery.    A  Utile  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  ittielf,  will  lead  a  man  to  be  jU^ol ;  *  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  look 
him  aside  at  such  a  time ;  what  the  qneen  said  to  him 
at  another.'— L'EsTRANOB.    A  vacant  mind  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
menl  of  rendering  (he  person  spruce; 
Metbinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine. 
With  coat  embroidered  richly  shine.— Swirr. 
A  giddy,  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  Impdsamna 
to  every  kind  of  foppery ; 
The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 
Thtfope  fii  outward  show  deride.— Gat. 
Finical  may  also  be  applied  In  the  ssme  sense  as  an 
epithet  for  things;  *  At  the  top  of  the  building  (Blen- 
heim house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  al 
once  Jbucoi  and  heavy.'— Pom. 


RUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 
Humour  (e.  Humaw)  Is  general ;  eapr^  (a.  An 
tasticaC)  is  particular  *.  kmseur  may  be  good  or  bad , 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    Humour  is 


always  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  It  Is  the  fMIng 
or  impulse  of  the  moment:  caprice  Is  always  opposea 
10  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  nciiag ;  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting  at  ncnght  nil  rale, 
and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  m  | 
when  the  kumear  predomluaies ; 
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Tou  M  4Bk  me,  why  I  rather  chooae  to  hare 
A  weight  of  cacTton  flesh  thao  to  TeoeiTe 
Three  thouaeiid  ducats;  1*11  not  aaswer  that, 
Bat  say,  It  Is  my  kuw»amr,-^BAMMfmuiM. 

The  Judgement  and  will  are  perverted  by  capriu:  a 
child  shows  its  iktMumr  in  fretiulness  and  liupailence ; 
«  man  beuays  his  caprUe  in  his  intercourse  with 
othen,  ill  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  the 
choice  of  his  amusements ;  *  Men  will  submit  to  any 
nile  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  eavriu  and  chance. --JoBifsox. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  persons 
kium»rsome :  '  I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  incredu- 
lous you  are  not  kumortovu  too.*— Goodman.  Pros- 
perity  or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man  eapri- 
turns ;  '  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea- 
sons, although  he  be  not  apprized  of  them,  otherwise  he 
must  tax  hiii  prince  of  capriciontnw^  inconstancy,  or 
ill  design.*— Swtrr.  A  kwnQnome  person  commonly 
objecis  to  be  pleased,  or  Is  easily  displeased ;  a  car 
fridonM  person  likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
liroves  the  same  thing  iu  quick  succession.  Humour^ 
wbtm  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
the  distinction  between  kumoraomt  and  kumorou»  : 
the  former  implying  the  existence  of  humour  or  per- 
verted feeling  m  the  person ;  the  latter  implying  the  ex- 
istence of  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  Uiing; 


Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot, 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy. 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  Ukmi  know'st  not  what 

Prior. 
Cofriee  is  imiMnoperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
their  total  irregularity  and  planlessness  of  pr(x«eding  ; 
•a,  in  speaking  of  fasliion,  we  notice  its  ecgtrice,  when 
that  which  baa  been  laid  oside  is  again  taken  into  use: 
diseasfs  are  termed  oaariciouo  which  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  established  rale ;  'Docs  it  imply  that 
otir  language  Is  in  its  nature  irregulmr  and  sopncisas  V 

Lowm. 


HUMOURi  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

HwmouT  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  In  which 
tense  it  is nsed  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body;  and 
as  far  as  these  humours  or  their  particular  sute  is  con- 
nected with,  or  has  Its  Influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  Is  humour  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  temper  (r.  Disposition)  Is  less  speciflck 
In  its  signification ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  changed  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 

Cneral  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  meod^  which  Is 
t  a  change  from  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
signification  not  less  hidefinite  than  the  former  \  it  is 
apfriied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  in  regard  to  the 
niimi  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  state  when 
compared  with  the  temper^  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humour  Is  so  fluctuating  that  It 
varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  Umoor  b 
■o  far  confined  that  It  always  shows  Itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humour 
makes  a  man  diflerent  firom  himself;  the  temper  niakei 
Mm  diflerent  fh)m  olliera.  Kence  we  speak  of  the 
kumomr  of  the  moment;  of  iht temper  of  the  youth  or 
of  old  age:  so  likewkie  we  say,  to  accommodate  one's 
•df  toihe  humour  of  apeison;  lo  manage  his  tomper : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  Jbasuiir;  to  correct  or  sour 
the  tomipor.  Humour  Is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
Ibaa  in  its  duration;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one 
object,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the 
fbeUnp ;  tempor  extends  to  ail  the  actions  and  opinions 
m  well  as  feelinas  of  a  man ;  It  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
he  say%  does,  thinks,  and  Itels:  *  There  are  Uiree  or 
Ibur  nnde  men  who  suit  my  tomper  to  a  hair.*— Cow- 
m.  We  may  be  In  a  humour  for  writing,  or  reading ; 
fcrwhatisgayorwhatlssorioos;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  kqotet:  but  our  tomfor  is  discoverable  in  oor 
dally  coodact;  we  may  be  In  a  good  or  ill  ^wrmp*  In 
but  in  domestic  life  and  in  oor  closet  rela- 


HoDs  we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tciV«rsd.  A 
■an  shown  his  humour  In  diflerent  or  trifling  actions ; 
kiilwwalili  t«^p«'latbaiiMrt  inpoitaiUticiiuM:  it 

sBr 


may  be  a  man's  hvmour  to  sit  while  others  stand;  or  lo 
go  unshaven  while  oiben  shave;  but  he  shows  hia 
tempor  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  fors^ving  ii^urtai 
or  harbouring  resentments:  in  living  peaceably,  or  inr 
dulging  himself  in  coiuentkms; 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  wanaat 

To  break  into  the  bloodhouse  of  life. 

/  Bbakspsaei. 

This,  I  ahall  call  It  evangelical,  fsm^sr  is  far  fropi 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.*— Ham- 
mond. 

The'  same  distinction  is  kept  np  between  the  term 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  haVc 
its  humour  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual ; 
the  fonner  discovers  itself  in  tlie  manners  and 
fkshlon ;  the  latter  In  Its  publick  spirit  towards  its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  tlie  most  un- 
lucky humour  of  tlie  present  day  to  banisli  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  ail  companies';  *  Tme 
modesty  is  aslianied  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opporite  M 
the  Aamour  of  the  company .^-^ADDtsoN.  The  tompor 
of  the  times  Is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania;  '  All  inor 
gular  tempers  In  trade  and  business  are  but  like  irrega 
iar  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.*— Law. 

Humour  and  mood  agree  in  denoiiiia  a  particular  and 
temporary  state  of  I'eeiliig ;  but  they  dlfiier  )n  the  cause ; 
the  former  being  attributable  ratlier  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  the  moral  frame  of 
the  mind:  the  former  Uierefore  Is  Independent  of  alt 
external  circumstances,  or  at  all  evt^nts,  of  any  that  aro 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  Is  guided  entirely  by 
events.  Humour  is  therefore  Kenerally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  tte 
contrary ; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.— HuDtBRAS 
Mood  Is  always  taken  In  an  indifilbrent  sense ;  'Straoge 
as  it  may  seem,  the  meet  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  sMod.*— Cowtbr. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humour  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  ill  or  well: 
it  Is  necessary  to  suppress  humour  in  a  child ;  we  die- 
cover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  something 
distressing  his  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

IHspesitien,  from  dispose  (o.  To  dispese)t  slgnlfle* 
here  the  state  of  being  dtspoeed ;  tomper^  like  tempers- 
mentt  from  the  Latin  temverameutum  and  tempers  to 
temper  or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  modelled  or  • 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  lis 
bias;  but  disposiHon  respects  the  whole  frame  ami 
texture  of  the  inhul :  Umper  respects  only  the  biaa  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Diopesitien  Is  permanent  and  settled ;  *  My  friend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children  tlian  their  advancement  or  wealth.*- Strilb. 
T«iRp«ri8  transitory  and  fluctuating  ;  *Tbe  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  icsiper.^AoDi- 
0ON.  The  disposition  comprehends  the  springi  and 
motives  of  action ;  the  temper  Influences  the  actlone 
for  the  time  being:  It  is  possible  and  hot  unf^uent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  tomporj  and  vio§ 

A  good  dispssitiom  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  '  Akenelde 
was  a  youn^  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  dispooi' 
tions  do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  establbihed.*— Johnson.  A  good 
tomper  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useftil  to  none;  *Incoflbe- 
houses  a  man  of  my  tomper  Is  in  bis  element,  Ibr 
If  he  cannot  tolk  be  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  hie 
company  as  well  as  pleased  In  himself  in  being  a 
hearer.*— Strrlb.  A  good  dispositiou  wIU  go  fkr 
towards  correcting  the  enours  of  tosipsr ;  hot  ' 
there  Is  a  bad  dispoaUion  there  are  no  hopes  of  i 
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DrnfOSinON,  INbl^INATION. 


'  Duposiiion  In  the  preeeding  section  to  taken  Ibr  the 
-general  fl-ame  of  the  mhid ;  tn  the  rreeent  case  for  ii« 
fwrticular  frame ;  incKnatienf «.  JtUackmaU. 

Diapontion  Is  more  positive  than  nelauaun.  We 
nay  uwaTs  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  to  ^- 
posed  to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  hto 
exeenttnt  that  to  which  be  to  merely  tnclined. 

We  indulge  a  ditpontwn ;  we  vield  to  an  mcHnuHan. 
The  dUpantion  comprehends  toe  whole  stale  of  the 
mind  at  the  time ;  *  It  is  the  doty  of  every  man  who 
would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible  a  di»poti- 
tfsn  to  be  pleased/--STBBLC.    An  imelinatioHlM 


i0h  to jaarli' 
set;  'Thert 


•utor,  referring  alwavs  to  a  particular  object . 
never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  anntcit- 
naiwn  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote  yoor  in- 
terest.*—Mi  lmoth's  (Letters  «/  deero).  After  the 
performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  to  expected  to  be 
la  a  diepotitivn,  for  laughter  or  meniment:  it  to  be- 
coming to  suppress  our  tneU%a.tia%  to  laughter  in  the 
mesence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious;  we  should 
fee  careftal  not  to  enter  into  controvert  with  one  who 
abows  a  dieposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
person  discovers  any  iiuUnUion  to  study,  there  are 
hopes  of  ttto  improvement. 

TBMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 


Ttmperament  and  tewMeratnrt  are  both  used  to  ex* 
>  press  that  state  which  arises  fhmi  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities ;  the  temperament  is  said  of 
animal  bodies,  and  tlie  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere. 
'  Men  of  a  sanguine  ten^erament  ought  to  be  cautious 
,  In  their  diet;  *  Without  a  proper  tmvermwteiU  for  the 
particular  art  which  he  studies,  hto  utmost  pains  will 
De  to  no  purpose.'— BtrDOB  ll.     All  bodies  are  strongly 
■IRcted  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  '  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  Is  such  a  rare  Css^sroiMre  of  heat 
and  cold.*— -HowBLL. 

FRABIE,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT,  CON- 
STITUTION. 
Frame  in  Hs  natural  sense  to  that  which  forms  the 
extorloor  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deter- 
'  mines  ito  form ;  it  to  applied  to  man  phyncally  or  men- 
ially, as  denoting  ttiat  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
teems  to  hold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  tolUcewise  put  for  the  whole  contents, 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind ;  temper  and  temr 

■  perametUy  in  Latin  temperamentumy  tttm  tempera  to 
govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  paitioular  modes  of  being 
disposed  or  organized ;  eometitutien^  from  eanetitute  or 

-  appoint,  signifles  the  particular  mode  of  being  eeneti- 
tuied  or  formed. 
JfV-asM,  when  applied  to  the  body,  to  taken  tn  Ito  most 

■  anlvenal  sense;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  human  fr^me  being  wonder- 
fully constructe4:  when  applied  to  tlie  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  aignlflcation ; 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  to,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  amazhiK /raws. 

Jbkthb. 
TVavsr,  which  to  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  to  taken 
for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  Individual ;  * 
Ttohe 
Sets  Bopentitlon  high  on  •virtne's  throne, 
Then  thinks  hto  Maker's  Issuer  Uke  his  own; 

ilairma. 
'    fhe  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
-   roenul  powers,  or  the  particular  dtopositlon  of  thoee 
'  powers  in  Indivlduato;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  aa  thinking 
'  In  the  individual.    The  mental  frame  which  receives 
any  violent  concufsloa  to  liable  to  derangfunent ; 
Your  steadv  soul  preserves  ber^aasi, 
In  good  and  evil  tines  the  same.— flwirr. 
ft  to  neoeasary  for  thoee  who  govern  to  be  well  ae- 
4|uainied  with  the  tenmer  of  those  whom  they  govern ; 
•The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  Mood,  but  a  hot 
'  temper  leapt  o*er  a  cold  dacree.*^~8HixaPBARB.    By 
•  vsflectlon  on  the  various  attribviet  of  the  Divine  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  hto  mind  into  a  jTraais  of 
" — ^*— ,  t  There  It  a  great  tendeney  to  cheer Ailaeii 


In  religion;  and  such  a  ftama  of  mind  to  not  onlf 
the  naost  lovely,  but  the  aiost  comneodahle  In  a  vir- 
tuous peraon.'—  Adoison.  By  the  Indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful, repining  temper^  a  man  destroys  hto  own  peaee  of 
mind,  and  oflbnos  hto  Maker;  *The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  ao  amaaBt 
and  confounds  the  imagination,  that  the  beat  esta- 
blished tgmpere  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down.' 
— BoaxB. 

Temperament  and  eeneliteiimk  mark  the  geneinl 
state  of  the  individaal;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixinre  of  ttie physical  and*  mental;  the  hitter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.    A  man  with  a  warm  Umr 

fterament  owet  hto  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapU 
mpetus  of  the  blood ;  a  nwn  with  a  delicate  eenstUm- 
Hen  to  exposed  to  great  fluctnatkMis  in  hto  beahh;  *! 
have  alwBvt  more  need  ot  a  laugh  timn  a  cry,  belac 
somewhat  dtaposed  to  melancholy  by  my  tempermmeat} 
— OowPBB.  *How  Httle  our  eenetHmtiau  fa  aUe  to 
bear  a  remove  Into  parto  of  this  air,  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  In!*— Locaa. 
The  whole /raiR«  of  a  new-bom  infknt  to  pecoliaihr 
-     '  and  In  al 


Men  of  fierce  tempera  are  to  be  found  i 
nations;  men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more  fre4}oant 
in  warm  climates:  the  eenetuutiene  of  females  art 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  their  frmmae 
are  altogether  more  suseeptiMe. 

TO  aUALIPY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

Qualifift  compounded  of  the  Latin  malts  and /seas, 
idgnlfies  to  make  a  thing  what  h  ought  to  be;  to  tem- 
ptTt  (torn  Ceaipcrio,  to  to  r^ulato  the 
kvmeur  to  to  suit  to  the  kmmmtr. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to 
what  to  too  harsh  most  be  qualified  by  sooMdiUig  that 
to  soft  and  lenitive;  tliinp  are  teu^ered  by  nature  so 
that  thi»Mi  perfectly  discordant  sliould  not  he  cob- 
.  thlngi  are  kumeured  by  contrivanee:  what*  to 

ibject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  kumamaed pti 
polite  person  will  quaU/y  hto  refusal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  of  kinaness;  *  It  to  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  rectlfie  or  at  least  to  qualifie  the  mallgally 
of  these  surmises.*— SotrrB.  Providence  has  CtM^«rsd 
the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  to  pleasant  te 
them  all :  '  God  in  hto  mercy  has  so  framed  and  teae- 
pared  bis  word,  tliat  we  have  for  the  meet  part  a  re* 
serve  of  mercy  wrapped  up  In  a  curse.*— Sotrre.  Na- 
ture itself  to  sometltues  to  be  kumewred  when  art  to 
employed :  but  the  tempera  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  kamoured;  *Our  Brittoh  ganleners,  instead  of 
kMme/uriug  nature,  love  to  deviate  l)pom  it  at  much  at 
possible  *— Addisoh. 

GOOD-NATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 
Oae&^atara  end  goed-kumow  both  imply  thfi  dis- 
position to  please  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  to 
habitual  and  permanent,  the  totter  to  tomporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humours  or  spirta. 
A  goed^natmred  man  recommends  himself  at  all  tbnet 
by  hto  good-mature;  a  good-knmeured  man  reeom- 
mendt  himself  pertleulariyas  a  companion:  ^eed- 
%eteare  dtoplays  itself  by  a  readiness  In  doing  fcM 
ofllees;  *Afnibility,  mildness,  tendernees.  and  a  word 
whtoh  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  ito  oflglnal  slgnlfiea- 
tkM  of  virtue,  1  mean^0«d-«a<ttre,areof  daily  use'— 
AsmsoR.  Oeodkumeur  to  oonflned  moMtly  to  the 
ease  and  cheerAilness  of  one's  outward  deportment  ia 
sodal  converse ;  *  There  was  hot  one  who  kept  up  hto 
gaad'kamaur  to  the  L8nd*8  End.*->-ADoisoif.  Geed- 
naturt  to  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  oomplianeea :  goad- 
JUoRawto  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevtobBcai 
and  depresrion.  Oood-mature  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  Individual ;  goad-kumeier  may  be  said 
of  a  whole  companv :  it  to  a  mark  of  goad-aatvre  hi  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  gead-kumnvr  of  the  company  he 
to  tn^  resenting  the  allront  that  to  oflbred  hfaa  Iqr 

Oaad-nature  qualifies  \ 
as  to  render  even  repn 
however  unaccountaUe  i 

first  sight,  thai  ^ved-attitfit  was  an  essential  qualhy  ia 
a  sadrtot.*— Admsom.  Qaed-kamemr  takes  off  from  the 
personality  of  every  remark ;  *  When  Virgil  said  *«'Be 
that  dhl  not  hate  Bavins  might  tove  MsvIih^*' 
In  pailbet  goad  *aais«r.*->Ai>pitQK. 


lilies  every  tMng  we  say  or  do.  sa 

reproof  bearable;  *l  eonelnml, 

taUe  the  assertion  blight  appear  at 
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ENOUSH  STNONTMES. 


JEALOUI^,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

.KMltfMf,  in  Fnnch  JMtotuiet  Latin  uUiypia^  Greek 
Ubrvv/a,  eompounded  of  l^Xof  and  nhrrw  to  Mrlkeor 
Ail,  stfniOes  properly  filled  with  «  burning  dalre ;  cwvy, 
to  French  «««•«,  Latin  tnvtdia,  Utm  imoidBo,  eom- 
Boanded  of  in  privative  and  vidto  to  tee,  elfnlfiee  not 
lookinf  al,  or  looUnp  at  in  a  contrary  direetloD. 

We  ate  jamlema  ot  wliat  ia  our  own,  we  are  twaimM 
of  what  ia  aaoilier's.  JeoUutf  ftara  to  ioee  what  it 
feas :  «n«y  ia  pained  at  weing  another  iiave.  Priiieee 
•M  jeelmif  of  their  authority ;  8ttl»jecta  are  moImw  of 
Iheir  rifbta:  eoiirtien  are  mvioiea  of  tboee  in  fkvour ; 
woMeo  are  emeuma  of  euperior  beauty. 

Thejeuloms  roan  baa  an  object  of  desire,  somethtnc 
to  fet  and  louietbiiia  to  retain :  lie  doei  not  look  beyond 
the  object  that  inteneres  wlih  hla«iOoyinent ;  ajeal&ttt 
buhbaiid  may  therefore  be  appeaaed  by  the  declaration 
of  his  wife*!  aninKwiiy  against  the  object  of  his  Je<i- 
iMMy.  The  envimu  man  sickens  at  the  sigtit  of  enjoy- 
■lent;  he  hi  easy  only  in  tlie  misery  of  otiiers:  ail  eu- 
deavouia,  therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
Ihiitleas.  JkaUutf  is  a  noMe  or  an  ignoble  passion, 
•eoording  to  the  object;  in  tiie  former  caaelt  is  emula- 
Ifcm  sliarpened  by  fear,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greedioees 
Btimuiaied  by  fear ;  '  Every  man  is  murejtdw  ot  his 
MUural  than  bis  moral  qualities.'— fiAWUBSwomTH. 
T  ia  doing  wrong  create*  each  doobti  aa  these, 
Benders  uajMioM,  and  destroys  our  peaoe; 

Wali.«b. 
JBavy  la  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
aimiain  iia train;  ^Tfaeravfoas  man  Is  in  pain  upon 
which  ahould  give  him  pleasnre.* — 

'Jemimut  is  applleable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
hililduals ;  mmimu  ti>  ladlvldoab  only.  Nations  are 
J9alm^  of  anv  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  in  tiMir  commerce,  government,  or  territory; 
'While  tlie  people  are  ao  jedlout  of  the  clergy's  am- 
Mdon,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them  to  reform 
Ike  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make  tbem- 
siives  acceptable  to  the  laity.'— fiwirr.  Individuals 
■I*  ttnitma  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  Iwnoors  of  each 
olhar;  *A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting 
aaaiaye,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.*— 

OobUCB. 

Jkmloiuw  and  nufieion.  both  impiv  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  intentions,  or  power,  to  dtspossem  one  of 
BOBie  object  of  desire:  but  va  jealousy  there  is  none  of 
Iha  distrust  which  belongs  to  susmiaon.  The  jealous 
■an  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  suspicious  man  tliinks  111  of  both. 
Jsalomsf  eiials  voperly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretendons  to  the 
^aame  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealsw  of  each  otiier: 
amspidou  fixes  on  the  person  who  by  (Vaud  or  circum- 
vention is  supposed  to  aim  at  geuing  what  he  iMs  no 
right  to;  men  susput  tliase  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousf  is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  Mupic^imcan  only  exist  while  the 
▼lews  of  the  |iarfey  are  concealed.  According  to  this 
dlstloetlon  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneousiv  subsiituted 
Ihe  word  MoiMisf  fw  that  of  suspicion  when  he  sajs, 
'The  obstinacy  In  Essex,  in  refusing  to  traat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy^  that  when  the 
king  had  got  him  iato  his  hands,  he  woald  take  revenge 
upon  him.'— Tliere  can  be  no  jeoiousf  between  a  suh- 
iect  and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entering  into  a  treaif ; 
Wit  there  mmy  be  suspieUm  of  the  good  Ihith  of  either 
ride  towards  ihe  other; 

Thongh  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wfaNlom's gate;  and  to stmpHclQr 

BeslfBs  her  charge ;  while  goodness  thinka  no  ill 

Where  no  111  seema. 


INVIDIOUS*  ENVIOUS. 

,  in  Latin  inwdiosust  from  t'nvUto  and 
iamdeo  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
Me ;  smmous  la  literally  only  a  variatmn  of  invidious. 
mvidioms  In  its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
W  win :  envious  sicnifles  having  ill  will. 

A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
giving  ofltoce;  a  look  Is  envious  that  Is  Ail  I  of  snvf. 
Innidious  nualifles  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
Maiperof  the  mind    P  is  teoidtsM  Ibr  ooa  autlior  lo 


be  judge  against  another  wlio  has  wrlt^  on  thasam^ 
subject; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pora. 
A  man  is  envious  when  the  proepect  of  another's  hai^ 
pinesB  gives  liim  pain;  'They  that  desire  to  excel  l^ 
too  maiiv  niattcis  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ev« 
envious.— Bacoh. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Lively  signifies  having  life,  or  the  animal  spinii 
wlilch  accompany  the  vital  spark;  sprifkUsy  eon* 
traded  from  sprightfuitu  or  spiri0iUf^  signUKS  (Viil 
of  spirits ;  vivacious^  in  Latin  nteos,  from  vivo  to  llva^ 
has  the  same  orlgiual  nieauing  as  Itvely;  norctee,  Amd 
of  or  ready  lor  sport;  wurrp^  v.  Cheerful;  jocund^  lA 
Latia  joamdus^  from  juseokdus  and  jates  to  delight  ot 
please,  signifiea  delighied  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  It  beats  high  with  m 
sentiment  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  theat 
terma:  the  Uvely  is  the  mast  general  and  literal  in  IM 
signification ;  w«,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  !■ 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  splriiaal  as  well  as  material 
bodice;  the  feeling,  as  weU  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  is  sal4 
to  have  i(fB,  and  in  whatever  oUea  this  Is  wantlna, 
this  object  is  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  aeeoro- 
Ing  to  tlie  degree  or  circunisuiices  under  which  ihia 
moving  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  is  denomi- 
nated Uvelih  sprightly^  vivacious,  and  the  like.  Live- 
lincss  is  the  properly  of  cliUdbood,  youth,  or  eve^ 
maturer  age :  sprigktliness  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth ;  vteo^rfy  is  a  quality  comiiatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years :  an  Infant  mows  itself  to  be  live^ 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  montlis  after  its  birth ;  a  ftmale| 
particularly  hi  her  early  years,  afibrds  often  a  pleasinf 
picture  of  sprighUiness ;  a  vivocious  companion  re* 
commends  himself  wherever  he  goes.  Sporiivensss  Id 
an  accompaniment  of  UveUimss  or  sprigi  '" 
sprifkUffcUXd  vt\\\tA¥fim\\Msprighainiss  by 


ive  humour:  mirtft  and  jocundity  are  tlie  forma  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  hi  social  life;  the 
former  is  a  familiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  in  polished  society :  jocunditg 
Is  a  form  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  awribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  other  a«rial  creatniaa  of 
the  ImaginatioB. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  ciiaraeteriNticks  or  actions  of  persons  ^  when  ap> 
plied  to  the  persons  tliemselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  Uvdp  ;  *  On^i 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  {io«/y  Imagination,  anotfaey 
with  a  solid  Judgement.*— Johnson.  A  person's  air. 
manner,  hwk,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly  ; 
U\ssportiv0  lambs. 

This  way  and  that  convolve  in  frlskful  glee 

Their  froilcks  |Uay.    And  now  the  sprighUy  race 

Invites  tliem  forth.— Tbovsoji.  . 
A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  attdety.  Is  vivnci&us: 
*  By  every  victory  over  appedte  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  reAise  those  aoUeitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted? 
— Joaasoit.  The  nusa,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  If 
sportive;  Ihe  meetiag,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  eon 
cell,  iasisrry; 

Wara'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  marry  lark, 
Forth  rush  the  JoUy  clans.— Somskvillb. 
The  train,  the  dance,  iajoennd; 

Thus  jacnd  fleeia  with  them  the  winter  night 

IMoMfOII. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  OAY. 
Ckeerful  signifies  Ml  of  cAssr,  or  of  that  which 
eieara  (v.  Ts  omtmaU);  merry ^  in  Saxon  siertr,  li 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mars,  and  the  Latlpi 
maratriz  a  strumpet;  aprighUa  is  contracted  fhool 
spiritedly;  gay  is  connected  with  Joy  and  jocund,  fen 
Latin  joeunttus^  from  jwao  to  delight ;  cheerful  mark$ 
aa  uaruflled  flow  of  spirits;  with  mirth  there  is  mora 
of  tumult  and  noise ;  with  sprightUness  there  is  moif 
buoyancy :  gayety  comprehends  mirth  and  indulgenoi; 
A  aktarM  V^noa  smiles;  the  aMrry  person  letchts 
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ENGUSH  STNONTM£S. 


the  gprigktljf  penon  danoei ;  tbe  gaf  peiwo  lakes  bii 


Tbe  ekearfml  eovntenanM  remains  ekseHkl;  U 
MUka  the  contentment  of  the  heart,  and  lis  freedom 
from  pain :  the  merry  face  will  oflen  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
Will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the  sprigkUmess  of  youth 
Is  often  succeeded  by  the  listlevness  of  bodilv  in- 
Armlty,  or  tlw  gloom  of  despcmdency:  gayeiif  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  It  subsists ;  it 
Is  often  followed  by  sulleuness  and  disconteiil. 

ChurfnhMss  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind ;  mirtk 
Is  an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits ;  gprigjulinets 
Mes  in  thrteniperature  and  flow  of  the  bkmd ;  gayety 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances.  Re- 
■|ion  Is  the  best  promoter  of  ehetr/Mliuat :  it  makes 
lis  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  hiui ; 
'  1  have  always  preferred  duerjklnets  to  sitrU :  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
tte  mind.  Mirtk  is  short  and  transient;  ekeerfubuat 
fixed  and  pernianenL* — Addisom.  Ck>ropany  and  wine 
•re  bat  loo  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirtk;  *Man- 
^  IdDd  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  sertous, 
Who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure  in  tlie 
aliecles  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective  toomoais 
mm  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  extreme.* — 
AooisoN.  Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  attended 
mUh  efrigkUuteee  : 
-  But  Venus,  aazious  for  her  son's  aiblra, 

New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 

That  Cupid  should  assume  the  sliape  and  fkce 

Of  sweet  Ascanlufl,  and  the  efrigkUy  grace. 

DmrsaR. 
A  sttccessloD  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gayHy  alive. 
.  <S^r^fft%  and  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
|*oper  sense  as  respects  perrons:  but  ekeer/tU  and 
gay  are  extended  to  different  olyecto;  as  a  ckeerfnl 
prospect,  a  ekeerful  room,  goy  attire,  a  gay  scene,  gay 
colours,  Jfcc. ; 
•  To  kinder  sUea,  where  gentler  mannen  reign, 

I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
'   Ooy,  evrigkUy  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 

Pleas*fl  Willi  thyself,  whom  all  tbe  worid  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


UOHTNEaS,  LEVITT,  FLIOEITINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Ligktneeey  fhim  ligkty  signifies  the  abstract  quality; 
Isetty,  in  Latin  ienitae,  from  le^ie  light,  signifies  the 
same ;  fwlottii  (y.  In  Latin  volatilitae^  from  vole  to  fly, 
ilgnilles  fliulng,  or  ready  to  fly  swiftly  on ;  JUgktHuee. 
ftom  Aifkty  and  Jly,  signifles  the  readiness  to  fly ;  gid- 
mneae,  from  fidiy,  in  Saxon  gidig.  Is  probably  con- 
■ected  with  the  verb  jrdkm  to  go,  signifying  a  state  of 
goli^  unsteadily. 

Ligktneee  is  taken  either  In  the  natural  or  meta- 
BhorTcal  sense ;  the  rest  only  in  the  moral  sense : 
hgktneee  Is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  leoityiM  said  only  of  tlie  outward  car- 
llage;  a  ligkt  minded  roan  treats  every  thing  lightly^ 
•e  It  ever  so  serious;  the  Ugktmeea  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  Ugktneee  of  his  rooUons.  Ligktneee  is 
flommon  to  both  sexes;  levity  Is  peculiarly  striking  in 
ftmales;  and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionable qualiUes  in  the  highest  decree:  when  a 
Woman  has  ligktneee  of  mind,  she  ve?ge»  very  near 
towards  direct  vice ;  when  there  Is  leotty  in  her  con 
duct  she  exposes  herself  to  the  iinpulaUon  of  crimi 
nality ;  *  Innocence  gives  a  ligktneee  to  the  spirits,  ill 
Imitated  and  ill  supplied  by  tliat  forced  iericyof  the 
vicious.*— Blaik.  Volatility,  JUgktineee,  and  gidH- 
meee  are  degrees  of  ligktneee,  which  rise  In  signlflca- 
tlon  on  one  another ;  velattUty  beinf  more  than  Ugkt- 
lUM,  and  dieothera  more  than  volatility:  ligktneee 
•nd  velaUUty  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age ;  those 
only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
Mgkt  or  voUtOt.  When  we  treat  that  as  ligkt  which 
Is  weighty,  when  we  suflbr  nothing  to  sink  into  the 
Bind,  or  make  any  Impreasion,  tills  is  a  dofectlve 
hgktneee  of  character;  when  tbe  spirits  are  of  a 
ftuoyani  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly  ftom  one  object 
to  another,  without  resUng  on  any  for  a  moment, 
•his  ligktneee  becomes  volatility;  'If  we  see  people 
Mnciflg,  even  lu  wooden  slioes,  and  a  flddle  alw  nya  »» 


their  bcelB,  we  are  soon  convhieed  of  the  eelofils 
spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.*— Somskvills.  A  ligkt 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance;  a  veUtOe 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passlnf  object. 
yiigkttneee  and  gidtUneee  are  tlie  del'eeu  of  youth; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  eonunand  over  ooe*a 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  fiom 
a  state  of  diiidbood  :  a  JUgkty  child,  however,  mdy 
fails  from  a  want  of  auention;  but  ^  giddy  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  In  the  natural  sense  fim,  is  unable 
to  colled  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  passes:  a  JUgkty  penon  commits  improprieties: 
'  Remembering  many  JUgktineeeee  in  her  writing,  I 
know  not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her.'— Bicbak»- 
soK.  A  giddy  person  commits  extravacances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Dkyobji. 

FEOLICK,  GAMBOL,  P&ANK. 
Frolieh,  in  German,  fcc  frdkliek  dieerfU,  coniea 
ftt>m  frok  nierrv,  and  freude  joy;  gambol  signifies 
literally  leaping  into  the  air,  from  the  Italian  gamka, 
in  French  jast^  the  Im  ;  praiUe  Is  changed  from  prance, 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feel  afler 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  Is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  jnB  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  tlie  Wota  prank  is  more  or  Icm  discover^ 
able  hi  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolicM  Is  a 
merry,  joyous  entertainment ;  the  gmmkol  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment ;  the  ^roiilr  is  a  f^eakiab,  wiM  en- 
tertainment Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feastiof 
constitute  tlie  frelick  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  bekngi 


to  a  company :  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  moveineni, 

Kuture,  and  contrivance,  eousUtute  the  gambol;  it 
kings  to  the  individual :  adventure,  ecoentriclty,  and 
humour  constitute  the  nraiU;  it  belong  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  ttoUek ;  one  plays  a  gambol,  or  a 
prank.  FroUck  Is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulvar  minds; 
servants  have  their  frolicke  in  the  kitchen  while  tiielr 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  ^  I  have  beard  of  aooN 
very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  froUek  was 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  m^Jo^lQr,  that  evnry 
man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.* — Stsbub. 
Oamhole  are  the  diversions  of  youth;  the  Ohrtetmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gambole  for  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambol  may 
alHO  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  animals ; 

The  monsters  of  th^  flood 
Gambol  aroond  him  in  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play. 

Pon. 
And  in  the  same  sense  the  tenn  may  be  applied  flguia 
lively; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambole  with  the  wind  1 

SHAJCaniAEB. 

Pranke  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  lonss  from  school  spends  his 
time  in  molesUng  a  neighbourhood  with  his  mis- 
chlevotts  pranke ;  *  Some  time  afterward  (1750),  some 
young  men  of  the  coiiego,  wliose  chamben  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  firequent  and  trou- 
btesome  noises,  and,  as  Is  said,  by;rraml«  yet  mote 
offensive  and  contemptuous.'— Jon nsoh.  /'Voijdb  la 
the  diversion  of  human  beings  only;  gambol  and 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  brutes ;  a  kitten  ^oai- 
bole;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  will  play 
pranke, 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuee  is  to  occiipv  the  mind  lightly,  fhxn  the 
Latin  «K«a  a  sons,  signifying  to  allure  the  aiientloa 
bv  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song ;  divert^  in 
French  divertir,  Latin  diverto.  Is  compounded  of  di 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  siguiiying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  fhim  an  object ;  entertain,  in  French  entrelenir^ 
compounded  of  etU^e,  inter,  and  («atr,  or  the  Latin 
teneo  to  keep,  signifies  u>  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a 
thira. 

We  amuee  or  «iit«rffltiihy  engaging  £^e  attention  on 
anme  present  occupation;  we  divert  by  drawing  tha 
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a»t 


•umtioii  fhHB  ft  praaent  ol^l ;  all  Utia  proeeedt  by 
(He  means  of  that  pleasure  wbicb  tbe  oUect  produces, 
which  In  the  fint  case  Is  less  vivid  than  in  tbe  second, 
and  io  tbe  second  case  b  less  durable  than  in  the  third. 
Whatever  amtues  serves  to  kill  tune,  to  lull  tlie  facul- 
ties, and  banisb  reflection;  it  may  be  solitary,  se- 
dentary, and  lifeless,  but  also  sociable  or  inieliectual, 
according  to  tbe  temper  of  the  person ;  *  I  yesterday 
passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  tbe 
cloisters,  and  the  church,  amnniif  myself  with  the 
tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  fmet  with  in  those 
several  regions  of  the  dead.'^ADDisoN.  Whatever 
divtrt*  causes  mirth,  and  provokes  laughter;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous;  'His 


divertwn  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bowi 

signs 

aany 
AAmsoK.    Whatever  eHtertain*  «ctB  on  the  senses, 


is-bows, 

mtitaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amid  so  many  broken  and  refiracted  rays  of  sight.'— 


and  awakens  the  understanding ;  It  must  be  ratioBal, 
and  is  mosUy  social ;  *  Will  Honeycomb  was  very 
tfaicrtanini/,  the  otiier  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man wlio  sat  on  his  right-hand,  while  I  was  at  his 
left  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
himself/— ADDisom  Tbe  bare  act  of  walking  and 
cbanging  place  may  amu»e;  the  trkks  of  animals 
divert;  conversation  enUrtainA.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card-table  to  be  amused;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverud  ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enUf 
tmhud.  Cliildren  are  asiiiseff  with  looking  at  pictures : 
ignorant  people  are  diverted  with  shows ;  intelligent 
people  are  cutertatsad  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  nnost  in- 
telligent, minds  may  be  amused;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted  ;  tiie  most  reflective  are  entertained :  the  em- 
perour  Doinitian  amused  lUmseif  with  killing  flies:  the 
•mperour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing  before 
his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioleer;  Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  liis  execution  with  hhi  friends  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

Amuse  signlfles  the  same  as  in  tbe  preceding  article; 
keguiie  is  compounded  of  be  and  guile  slcnifying  to 
overreach  with  jfuile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion <if  the  mind;  so  beguale  expreasea  au  effect  or  con- 
sequence of  amusement. 

When  omMse  and  beguile  express  any  spepies  of  de- 
ception, tbe  former  indicates  what  la  effected  by  per- 
wus,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  eflected  by  things. 
To  omMse  Is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  tlie  understand- 


As  Atlaa  groan'd 
The  worid  beneath,  we  groan  braeath  an  hour: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement, 
*  The  next  amusemsstt  mortgages  our  fields. 

TOUKO. 

Enttrtainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  ia 
always  more  or  less  of  an  Intellectuftl  nature;  *Tha 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  moal 
noble  and  usefVil  eiierUBUtments^  were  It  under  proper  . 
regulations.'— Addisoh.  Dioersiens  and  jports  are  ft 
species  of  awusemenU  more  adapted  to  the  young  and 
the  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  tha 
concert  is  an  entertainment:  fbirs  and  puMick  ex- 
hibitions are  ditersions;  *■  When  I  waa  aome  yean . 
younger  than  I  am  at  preaent,  I  uaed  to  employ  myaalf 
in  a  more  laborious  dxversieuy  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treaUse  of  exercises  that  ia  written  with  great 
erudition;  it  is  there  called  the  sxt0f<>«X<«*  ^  ^ 
fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.' — ^Adduom. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  tba 
like,  are  sperU ; '  Wkb  great  respect  to  country  sports^ 
I  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  bis  time  agree- 
ably, if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  bis  county.*— 
Stbklk. 

Recreation  and  pastisss  are  terms  of  rdatlTe  import ; 
the  former  hi  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  tbe  latlar 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  rscreaiiom  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  tlie  nature  of  an  amusement^  but  It  ia 
an  occupation  which  owea  its  pleasure  to  tfie  reiaxatkMi 
of  the  mind  from  severe  exertion :  in  this  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  reereaiien  to  one  who  studies ;  *  Plea- 
sure and  reereMion  of  one  kind  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  lo  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour :  where  therefore  publidc 
divereums  are  tolerated,  it  behooves  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over 
them.' — Stxkls.  Company  is  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business :  the  pastime  is  the  amusesMnt  of  tbe  leisare 
hour:  it  may  be  alternately  a  diversion^  a  spertyOt  • 
simple  amtwesiau,  as  drcumsunces  require;  *Yoiir 
microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  In 
a  spoonful  of  vmegar;  but  we,  who  can  dlstiogulsh 
them  in  their  diflerent  magnitudes,  see  ambng  theaa 
several  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  the  little  fry  of ' 
animals  about  them,  and  take  their  pastims  aa  in  an^ 
ocean.'— AnoiBOii. 


lug;  to  beguile  ia  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  amused  by  a  fUse  story ; 
our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  fine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suflcr  one's  self  to  be 
amueed  is  an  act  of  weakness;  to  be  beguiled  is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artftil ;  *  In  bitter  ages  pious  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.' — AnmsoM. 
Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by 
lively  conversation ; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  begviFd, 
But  made  tlie  desperate  passes  when  he  smird. 

DaYDBR. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amueement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to  amuse 
(v.  To  amussj  divert);  entertainment^  that  which 
serves  (b  entertain  (v.  7>i  amuse);  divereien,  that 
which  serves  to  divert  (v.  TV  amuee^  divert) ;  epart^ 
thf  t  which  serves  to  give  sport ;  reereaUamy  that  which 
serves  to  recreate,  worn  reereatue^  pariielple  of  recree 
or  re  and  cree  to  create  or  make  alive  again ;  pastime^ 
that  which  serves  to  paes  time. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  tlits  purpose ; 
tbe  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

Tbe  distinction  between  the  fint  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  bi  tbe  precediiw  case.  Ammse- 
wunt  is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  tbe  common  Idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 
great; 


MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITir, 
HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gave^  or  Joy 
which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  In  their  social , 
intercourse. 

JHrtk  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  outward 
conduct :  merriment^  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  expressions  of  tbe  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  tbe  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  sbowa  t 
Itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  sisr- 
rtsieiii  consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  tbe  greater 
is  oar  mirth;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the  • 
greater  is  the  merriment :  the  tricks  of  Punch  and  Jils , 
wife,  or  tlie  Jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth  among ' 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements  with  tlw 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afibrd  much  merriment  to  the , 
visitants  of  a  fbir.    Mirth  is  eoeflned  to  no  age  or. 
station ;  but  merriment  belongs  more  particularly  to . 
young  people,  or  tliose  of  the  lower  station ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  peisons  is  assem- 
bled ;  '  The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  firoBi 
company  Is  mirths  which  at  the  best  is  but  a  fluttering,  . 
unquiet  motion.'— Pons.    Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  where  so  properly  as  at  fjairs,  or  common  and 
publick^aces;  ^He  who  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  afllictions  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from 
idle  merrimenL'--QM,KY.    JooiaUif  or  jollitpt  and  hUm- 
rtty,  are  species  of  merriment  which  betong  to  the  con- 
vivial board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences :  jovialitf  or 
jclSitf  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  tbe 
pleasureB  of  the  UUe,  or  any  social  entertainments ; 
Now  awarma  tbe  village  o'er  tbejevtol  mead. 

TBOMaOB. 

With  branchea  we  the  fhnee  adorn,  and  waste 
In  JaUUf  tbe  day  ordaln'd  to  be  the  laai. 

Drtdbk. 
BUarUiff  ia  tbe  aame  thing  qnallfled  by  the  cultivation  . 
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ENGU8H  STN0NTMES. 


md  nod  warn  of  the  eompany:  we  may  expect  to  flod 
mmtbJmfuUtff  and  >MiCy  at  a  paUlck  dinner  of  oie- 
cbanickfl,  waiennen.or  laboare»:  we  may  expect  to 
find  kUaritf  at  a  publlok  dinner  of  noUenen:  eating, 
drinking,  and  iiobe  conitltute  tliejoeinitty;  the  cou- 
ip«naiionf  the  lonn  the  loaaie,  and  the  puWlck  epUliof 
the  eompany  coittribute  to  hilarii^;  *He  that  contri- 
Mee  to  the  hilaritm  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be  wet- 
coated  with  aidoar/^^ouMaoM. 

PESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 
Them  fa  eomnionly  mirth  with  futivitiff  bat  there 
may  be  frequentiy  mhU  without  fntioUf.  The  /«»• 
inMy  llee  In  the  outwaid  circamelaDcea:  eitrt*  la  the 
leniper  of  Ute  mind,  f^tmtjf  !■  rather  the  producer 
of  wirU  than  the  mirtk  itmlf.    FUtivitm  Indndce  the 


erpieaauref. 
UtOf  of  bia  gaeirta  would  be  interrupted  bv  the  mia- 
coiMuot  of  Thraalppua,  roee  Ooiu  his  eeatf  and  estPBaled 


aoetal  elements  of  eating,  drinking,  danctug,  carde, 
aad^Aher  pleaauree ;  •  Pisietratua,  fearing  that  the  fu- 

..     .  ■■««») 

htan  to  eiay.'— CuHjaauLKB.     Mirik  Inelodee  In  It 
the  baoyaney  of  aplrlta  which  k  engendared  by  a  par> 
liclpaUua  In  mich  pleaauret ; 
Low  Ilea  that  houae  where  nQ^brown  draogbta  In- 

8plr*d, 
Where  gnybeard  mira  and  mtting  toll  rettrM. 

GOLMMITB. 

6BAVE,  8EEI0U8,  SOLEMN. 

Orave^  In  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotei  the  weight 

Which  keepi  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevenu 

bttOyaocy ;  It  la  oppoeed  to  the  light ;  sertout^  In  Latin 


strut  late  or  tlow.  malki  the  quatltv  of  tlowneie  or 
•onalderatcnesi,  either  In  the  mind,  or  that  which 
eeenpiei  the  mind :  It  Is  oppoeed  to  the  Jocoee. 

Oru9e  exprenee  more  than  seriow;  It  does  not 
Mferriy  bcepeak  the  abeence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavl- 
neei  of  mind  which  la  displayed  In  all  the  movements 
•f  the  body;  terwunestf  on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks 
BO  depression,  but  simply  steadlnen  of  aeilon,  and  a 
Mflraininent  from  all  that  Is  Jocular.  A  man  may  be 
|T«vf  In  bis  walk.  In  his  tone,  In  his  gesture.  In  his 
MOks,  and  alt  hia  exierlour ;  he  is  teritut  only  la  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Oravitf 
m  produced  by  some  external  circiimsunce;  Beriout- 
fi«Bs  sprincB  fWNO  the  operation  of  the  mhid  itself,  or 
irom  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
grsmtg :  serioutmet*  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
M^  la  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  aa  a 
ctaracterlstick  of  his  temper ; 

If  then  snme  grant  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  Uatening  ear. 
DaTosN. 
mHtmtt  OB  the  other  hand.  Is  a  charaeierladek  either  of 
sis  or  things ;  *ln  onr  retirements  every  thing  dls- 
I  OS  to  be  seriens.*— Addison.  Hence  we  should 
amjBh  of  a  frees  assembly,  not  a  terittu  assembly,  of 
oM  men;  gravt  senators,  not  terivut  senators;  of  a 
grmat  speaker,  not  a  teriomt  speaker :  but  a  teriomty 
Ml  a  graite  sermon ;  a  terwut^  not  a  grave  writer;  a 
tirttmt,  not  a  gravt  sentiment ;  a  teriaut^  not  properly 
avrees  oMeeilon :  gravt  la,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tnded  to  things  In  tm  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
apeak  of  grav  matters  of  deliberation.  Oraoitg  is 
IMtoillarly  ascribed  to  a  Judge,  from  the  double  cauce, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
tiMre  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
Mms  which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gnmitf:  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravitf  and  terioiw 
umt  may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former  only 
atf'it  respects  the  manner  or  delivery;  the  latter  as  ft 
Mipeets  especially  the  matter  of  his  dtseourse:  the 
yereon  may  be  gravt  orttHtut;  the  diseouiae  only  Is 


8oitmm  expresses  more  than  either  grant  or  ttritut, 
tt«m  the  Latin  ttltmUs  yeatiy ;  as  applied  to  the  stated 
rdlgknis  ftsdvahi  of  the  Bnraans,  It  Bas  acquired  the 


I  acquired 
like 


rellgioas 

coHateral  meaning  of  rellgioua  _ 

it  Is  amidoyed  not  so  much  to  cfiaracu^ae  the  persiHi 

aa  the  thing:  a  Judge  prooounces the  teltam  sentence 

af  condemnation  in  a  telemn  manner ;  a  preacher  de* 

livers  many  solewm  warnings  to  his  hearers.    Oravilf 

Bwy  be  the  efibct  of  corporeal  habit,  and  ttritutntas  of 

■iolBi  hafcit;  but  selmiiit«r  la  something  occasional 


The  neeessBiy  bnsineai  u(  a  1 
aome.  will  not  afford  much  time  for  st 
,  r.'— WBOLBDoTVorMAii.  Borne  chihiieB 
dlscovw  a'remarkable  graviif  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
observe ;  a  reguhir  aUenllon  to  religious  worship  will 
Indoce  a  habit  of  ttrioutnett;  the  admonlUona  of  a 
parent  on  his  deatlt-bed  will  have  peculiar  sWcemily; 
'  The  siatellneeB  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows 
Itself  In  the  ««lienu<f  of  tltefr  languagia.*— Avniaon. 
*  Ib  moat  of  our  long  woida  which  are  derived  from  tlM 
Latin,  we  contract  uie  length  of  the  syllaUes,  that  gives 
them  a  gravt  and  ttltwtm  ak  in  their  owb  laoguafs.'— 

ASDUOH. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 
ftf^walgBtfiea  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  article; 
wnttt  moal  probably  ceaoes  from  tiie  tidiig  «anuet,lD 
ixoo  tMarmttt  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  penou'e  real  Itt- 


i  pledge,  or  token  of  I  . 

teatlooa,  wlieBce  the  word  has  been  employed  toqualify 

the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  Axed ;  ttHtma^ 

Id  Latin  ttrimt  or  tint  rww.  slgnlOes  wMtout  laafhier. 

Eager  is  used  to  quaUqr  ihe  desires  or  pasdona; 

..*  .^ ^ . itiieformor 


r<  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments : 
haa  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  I 
altogether  a  moral  application:  a  ckUd  is  sagtr  to  gal 
a  plaything;  a  hungiy  person  is  eagtr  to  get  food ;  B 
ooveUNis  man  la  soger  to  sefae  wliaiever  cocoes  withfn 

his  grasp:  a  person  is «anu«<  In  soUcitaiioii; 

hi  exJiortBtiou ;  sariMet  In  devotion. 


Eagemett  is  mostly  faulty ;  it 
estrained; 


restrained;  we  can  seldom  have  any  auhstaBiial  reaaoB 
to  be  «afr0r; 
With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  beanl, 
And,  eager  for  the  Journey,  soon  prepared. 

Drtdbb. 
Whenoe  tlila  term  is  applied  with  particttlBr  pcopdeir 
to  brutes; 
The  panting  steeds  Impatient  fhry  brsatiM, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
JEajfsr  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steeps 

Pont. 
Eamettnttt  Is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  it  denotea 
the  Inward  convirtlun  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  heart  when  awskened  by  Important  objecta; 
Then  even  superiour  to  ambition,  wa 
With  etmeti  eye  anticipate  tlKiseacenea 
Of  happiness  and  wooder.—TBoiiaoH. 
A  person  Is  said  to  be  eamesl.  or  in  eamttt ;  aperaoB 
or  thing  is  said  to  ne  ttritus :  the  former  eh»racterl«ea 
the  temper  of  the  oilnd,  thelattercbaracterizes  theobjed 
Itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in  which  akme  they  are  to 
be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  serisms;  the 
former  Is  opposed  to  lukewarmnesB,tbe  latter  to  nncon- 
cemedness:  we  areramestastoour  wishes, our  prayers^ 
or  our  perauasioiis ;  •  He  which  prayeth  in  dne  sort,  is 
tlMreby  made  the  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  which 
heareth,  the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.' — Hoozbb.  We 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentions,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  whk^  we  set  about  things;  <  It  is  haidly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  tlie  sthaut  perosal  of  Virgil's  worlu^  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.' 
—Walsh.  The  eamtttntss  with  which  we  addresv 
another  depends  upon  the  foree  of  our  conviction ;  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sul^Ject :  toe  preacher 
eamsstlf  exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside thehr  sins;  he 
ssrieuslf  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  IrrffB- 
laritlea. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 
9tbtr  (n.  Mstintnt)  exprrases  the  absence  of  aO 
exhilaration  of  spirits ;  grave  (e.  Grove)  expressee  a 
weight  In  the  Intellectual  operations  which  makes 

them  proceed  slowly.    *-'^ — "-  *-  ■■•- — '- 

natural  and  oi  " 


is  therefore  a  more 
-  human  mind  ttaaa 
gravitf:  it  behooves  evenr  man  to  btsstSer  in  all  siiu» 
tlons ;  but  those  who  fill  the  most  Imporunt  stations  ui 
lift  must  be  grave.  Even  In  our  pleasures  we  rasy 
observe  sobrietv^  which  keeps  us  from  every  unseemly 
ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  particular  occislona  wliera 
tlie  impoxt^pce  of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  ob  iha 
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mod  It  becomet  ns  to  be  grmA.   At  a  feaat  we  have 
need  of  sel^riettf  ;  at  a  Aineral  we  have  need  of  gravitif  : 
t^tristf  extenoi  to  many  more  objecla  tban  graoitf ; 
we  must  be  Bohcr  in  our  ihuughta  and  opiniona,  as  well 
as  In  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  ^Theee 
conftirioiia  diapoeed  men  of  anj  9ob«r  undeiatanding 
10  wlih  for  peace.*— CLiacNDon.     We  can  be  grane. 
properly  speaking,  only  In  our  looks  and  our  oulwaxd 
deportment; 
80  spake  tbe  Cberub,  and  bis  rrave  reboke^ 
Severe  hi  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
luviaciMe.— MiLTOM. 
8&Ur  Is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  applied; 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  ber  »oh9r  liv*ry  all  tbbiga  dad.— Milto*. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

Olad  Is  obviously  a  variation  of  gle$  and  gl»w ; 

pktastd^  ftom  to  pUase^  marks  tbe  state  of  being 

flioMtd;  jvj^ul  bespeaks  lis  own  meaning,  either  as 

ftill  of  jf«y  ur  productive  of  great  joy ;  ekurfult  v. 

OUd  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment:  in  the  former  sense  it  Is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pUasedi  In  the  latter  sense  to  j^iffitl  and 
merry. 

Glmd  and  fUa*td  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurreiwe  or  tbe  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  reeling ;  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
friend  who  has  been  long  absent;  we  are  glad  to  have 
good  intelligence  from  our  fHeuds  and  relatives;  we 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion ; 

O  Sill,  in  whom  my  tliouglits  find  all  repoae, 

My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 

Tby  ibee,  and  mom  returned.— Uiltom. 
We  are  pUased  to  have  the  approbation  of  thoee  we 
eaieem :  we  are  pleated  to  hear  our  fVlends  well  spoken 
of;  we  un  pleated  with  the  company  of  an  Intelligent 
•od  commuufcative  pevaon ;  '  Tbe  soul  has  manv  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or.  in  other  words,  many  different 
w^ys  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleated  or  made 
banpy  by  all  these  diflerent  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.* 
— ^Aaoisoif. 

Oladj  jefftd^  and  ekeerfuL  all  express  more  or  less 
hvdy  seiitlmenis;  but  glad  Is  Ies»  vivid  than  jeyfui^ 
and  more  so  than  dUer/ul.  Oladneee  seems  to  rise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ;  wine  is  said 
10  make  tbe  heart  Woi  .*  jeyXa^  its  source  in  tbe  mind, 
as  It  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  excite  joy :  ekeerfulneee  hi  an  even  tenour  of 
the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself  independently 
of  all  external  circumsiances :  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  ckeerfulneee. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdemt 
bis  heart :  a  nation  rtjoieee  at  the  return  of  peace  aAer 
a  krag  protracted  war:  a  traveller  is  cheered  m  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  tbe  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  vnloe ;  or  a  auflerer  Is  cheered  by  his  uusl  hi  Divine 
Fiovldciicc. 

OUd  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  style,  as,  glad 
Udlogs  of  great  jog ; 

Man  superioar  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise.— Tbomsoh. 
Jogfnl  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  tban  thini^ ; 
hence  we  speak  of  joyful  news,  a  joyful  occurrtfuce, 
jeiyful  fbeea,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 

Thus  je/yful  Troy  maintained  tbe  watch  of  night, 

While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  lngk>riov8  flight, 

And  heaven-bred  bocfoor.  on  the  Orecian  part, 

Bat  00  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  hearL— Fopb. 
Ouerfui  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
•f  a  cheerful  dispneitkm,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
aqiect,  and  the  like; 

No  sua  e*0r  gilds  tbe  gloomy  horrours  there, 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  laxy  air.— Pora. 

When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  sll 
bespeak  tbe  temper  of  tbe  mind :  gladly  danotca  a  hl^b 


ncas  aa  opposed  to  avenfen 
r  excruciating  pains  jf/odty 
promises  relief; 
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to  avenfen:  one  who 
submits  to 


degree  of  winingncas  aa 
is  sufltring  under   ~ 
any  thing  which 

For  his  particular  Vtt  receive  hbn  gladlyt 
But  not  one  folfewer.— SBAXSPBAaa. 
JfffuUf  denotes  unqualified  pleaemrej  unmixed  with 
any  altoy  or  restrictive  consideration ;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfuUy  goes  through  all  the  initiaioiy 
ceremonies  which  entitle  hbn  to  all  its  privileges^ 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  mottioyfuUy  obey,- 
Or  sooner  underrtood  the  rign  to  file ; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away. 
As  if  to  prabe  them  all  tbe  states  stood  by. 

DaTDBN. 

ChterfuOli  denotes  tbe  absence  of  onwlUingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  xealoos  Chrl^an  cheer- 
fulhf  submlu  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
Ml  toe  course  of  bb  religious  profemion ;  '  Doctrine  Is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  00  so  eheerfuUyy  as  when  they  see  where  they 
go.*— «oirrH. 

JOT,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 
Tbe  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by  all 
these  terms  (v.  Pleaeure) ;  but  joy  and  gladneee  lie 
more  Internally;  mtrcA,  or  the  feeling  of  being  merry, 
(v.  Olai)  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  clr* 
cumstanees.  What  creates  ^oy  and  gladuete  is  of  a 
permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  tuirth  is  tempo- 


iVOlll 


rary:  joy  h  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  fMud- 
neee  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  laferioor  In  degreeT)' 
is  awakened  In  the  mind  by  the  most  important  eve 
in  lifi) ;  gladneee  springs  op  in  the  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions:  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  In  the  heart  of  his  fbther ;  a  man  feels  gladneee  at 
bang  relieved  from  some  distress  ^or  troume:  publlck 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  universal  ^oy; 
His  tboogbis  triumphant,  beav*n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  bis  future  joys.— Jbnths. 
Relief  flrom  either  sicknea  or  want  brings  gladneee  to 
oeiaha^ 


oppressed  heart;  '  Noneof  the  poets  I 
so  well  as  Milton  tboae  secret  overflowings  otgladmese^ 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  tbe  mind  of  tlie  he- 
bolder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature' — 
AomsoB.  He  who  is  absorbed  In  his  private  distresses 
is  ill  prepared  to  paruke  of  tbe  sura  with  which  be  la 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Joy  is  depleted  oq  the  countenance,  or  expicasga 
itself  by  various  demonstratioos:  gladneee  is  a  mora 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  andvseeks 
no  outward  expression:  mirth  displays  itself  In  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  nolae.  *  Most  of  tbe  appearing  mirth 
in  the  world,  Is  not  snrO,  but  art  The  wounded  sphll 
is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.*— Sodtb. 

PLEASURE  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM 
Pleaeure^  fVom  tbe  Latin  pUceo  to  please  or  give 
content,  is  the  generick  term,  Involvliw  in  itself  the 
common  Idea  of  tbe  other  teims ;  joy,  v.  Olad ;  delight^ 
in  Latin  deUeim,  comes  fVom  deueio  to  allure,  signify* 
ing  the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

PUaenre  H  a  term  of  most  extensive  use;  It  em- 
braces one  grand  clam  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  Is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  clam  or  division:  joy  and  deKght  are  bat 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleaeurcy  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  olriecis  or  sources.  Pleasure,  In 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  Issmaller  in  degree  than  either 
joy  or  deUght^hiA  in  lis  universal  acceptation  It  defines 
no  degree :  tbe  term  is  IfldMerenily  employed  tbr  tbe 
highest  as  wen  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
dfjight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
hicb  degree.  Plemeure  Is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acts 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  It;  we  may  navd 
pieaewe  either fVom  without  or  fVom  witliin :  plea*uru 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  fVom  the  exercise 
of  our  aflections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  understand 
ings ;  pUaeuree  fVom  our  own  selveik  or  pleaauree  from 
others:  but  ^o«  b  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
afibctlons ;  and  delight  either  (Vom  the  aflbctionn  or  the 
underatanding.     In  thb  -manner  we  distlngubb  tbt 
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pUasmreM  of  Ibc  Ublf ,  loclal  pUasurejif  or  Intellectual 
fi»a»ure» ;  the  jof  of  meeting  an  old  friend ;  or  ibc 


delight  uf  purauink  a  (^vourite  object. 
PUm*ur«*  are  elllier  transitory  or  otherwise ; 


tbry 


may  arise  from  momentary  clrcuuwtancee,  or  l>e 
attached  to  aome  permanent  condition :  ail  earthJy 
fUature  ia  in  lu  nature  fleeting ;  and  heavenly  pUa- 
furtj  on  tiie  contrary,  lasting ;  <  Thateveiy  day  has  iu 
^liw  aiuleorrowa  ia  univemily  experienced;  but  if 
we  look  impartially  about  ua,  we  ehali  find  that  every 
day  has  Hkewiae  ItB  pUatwru  and  iti  Joys.'— John- 
•oa.  Jojf  ia  in  lia  nature  commonly  of  abort  duratioo, 
It  ipringa  from  particular  events ;  it  l»pUa»urt  at  high 
Ude,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  it:  one's  joy  luay  be  awakened  and 
damped  In  quick  succession ;  earthly  jofs  are  pecu- 
liarly of  thb  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not  alto- 
ffetiier  divested  of  this  cbaracteristick ;  tliey  are  aup- 
posed  to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when  the 
spiritual  and  holy  afActlons  are  peculiarly  called  Into 
action; 

IVhile  be  wtao  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 

Descends  like  a  serent- ly  setting  sun ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  Joy^.—JsMviis. 
Deiigkt  is  not  so  fleeting  as  >sy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pUa»Mrt;  deltfAl  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  moie  dura- 
ble than  tiiat  of  joy;  but  U  is  a  slate  seldomer  attain- 
able, and  not  ao  much  at  one's  command  %»plf»ure : 
this  last  is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  anotiter 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  dtligkt  who  have  acquired  a  ceruin  degree  of 
BMntal  reflnemeut ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
ei^oyment  before  we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Pleasures 
•re  ofien  calm  and  moderate ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  they  are  wiUiln  the  reach 
of  all,  more  or  lass,  and  more  or  less  at  one's  omi- 
mand :  joft  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside ;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: delights  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circumstances  than  on  the  temper  of  tlie 
veeHver. 

Pleasurs  may  be  bad  eltlier  by  reflection  on  tb^ 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  Aiture ;  j«y  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  preaent  object :  we  have 
M,  pleasure  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  eqjoy ;  we  experience  jojf  on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment.  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  j«y  is 
rather  or  a  sodal  nature :  we  feel  a  plsmsure  in  aoli- 
tude  whan  kicked  up  only  In  our  own  contemplationa; 
we  experience  delight  In  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end ;  we  fed  j«y  in  the  preaence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selAsh  or  benevolent; 
jofs  and  delights  flow  commonly  from  that  which  Im- 
mediately Interesu  ourselves,  but  very  frequently 
spring  from  the  higher  aouroe  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others :  the  pUaswre  of  serving  a  Mend,  or  of 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  has  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  o(  pUasures ;  we  are  toM 
that  in  heaven  there  is  morei^y  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  dOight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  improvement  of  his  child  is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  of  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasurs,  isft  and  delight  Kn  likewise  employed  for 
the  things  wiilch  give  ^^easiirs.ff'oy,  or  delight. 

Charm  (e.  JSttraetiam)  \m  used  only  In  the  sense  of 
what  cAarsu,  or  gives  a  high  danee  of  pleasure;  but 
not  a  decree  equal  to  that  of  j«y  or  dsiightj  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  plsasure :  pleasurs  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  f'oys  of  heaven  are  objectt  of  a  Christian'a 
pursuit ;  lue  delights  of  mMrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  suscopiible  of  true  aflbciion ;  *  Before  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  eounur),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremunlal 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  bs  roenttoned  but  the  ds- 
Ughts  of  London.'— JoHNsoM.  The  charms  of  rural 
scenery  never  fail  of  their  6flhct  whenever  itaay  ol!er 
tbemael vei  to  the  eye ; 


When  thus  creation's 
Amid  the  store  should 


pride  r(*[4no  1 
Goijiaiiira 


HAPPINESS,   FELICITY,   BLISS, 
NESS,  BEATn*UDE. 


BLESSED- 


Happiness  signifies  thcL  sUte  of  being  hapff ;  /eh 
citm^  in  Latin  feliettas^  rfom  ftlix  happy,  most  pro 
bably  comes  from  the  Greek  |Xi(  youth,  which  Is  tha 
age  of  purest  enjoyment ;  bUss^  blessednfss^  signify 
tlie  sUte  or  property  of  being  blessed;  beatitude,  from 
tlie  Lsiin  beatusj  signifies  tlie  properQr  of  being  A^^Tf 
in  a  superiour  dettte. 

Happiuess  comprehends  that  amregaie  of  plea 
surable  seiwatioiis  which  we  derive  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  the  ordinary  term  which  is  employed  alilw 
in  the  colloquial  or  the  philosophical  stvie:  feUdtg  la 
a  higher  expression,  that  comprehends  niward  ele- 
ment, or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  withoot 
regard  to  the  source  whence  tliey  are  derived :  bliss  ia 
a  still  higher  term,  expressing  mur«  than  either  hapfi- 
ness  or  felieitf,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  ei\)nyroent.  Happiness  Is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compouiid  of  body  and  soul :  it  is  impure  in  its 
nsture,  and  variable  in  degree;  it  is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  K  often 
lies  much  more  witliin  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine:  it  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  douiiutoDa,  of 
great  splendour,  or  tlie  unbounded  indulgeoct;  of  ai^ 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  rnod«- 
rate  pussewions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  rellgkMi  and 
virtue,  for  the  eiOoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us:  it  is,  tlierefore,  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed as  some  have  be<*n  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  indlTldnal 
is  placed  in  diflTerent  circumstances,  either  t^  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him  lo  be  noore  or  less  happp ; 
Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  jrreatnesst  thane  aosolld  hopes 

Of  happinsss  7~'niOM80if. 
Fclieitv  is  not  regarded  In  the  same  light ;  It  Is  that 
which  b  positive  and  independent  of  all  elreumsi^eei: 
domestick  /r/ietty,  and  conjugal /r<io(y,  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  every  thing 
whicn  can  serve  as  an  alloy ;  *  No  greater /H/ctCy  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit' 
from  licentiousness.'— JoHNsoM.  Bliss  is  tliat  which' 
b  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  Its  source  In  the  ImafElnatioa, 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  enjoy- 
ments :  of  earthly  bliss  little  b  known  but  In  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  Imperfect  oonceptioB 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers ; 
The  fond  soul, 

Wrmpp'd  In  cay  visions  of  unreal  bUss, 

BUU  paints  tb'  Illusive  form.— Thomsoh. 
*  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  horrour  or  of  ftiws.*— Johnson.  BUssedrntss 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  Import  which  refbrs  m  the  happy 
condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  fbvour,  snd 
are  permitted  lo  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bUss^lff 
the  exalution  of  their  minds  above  earthly  A^tssM  ; 
'  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  tmubles  and 
afllictlons  of  this  world,  b  that  finn  assurance  which 
.the  Christian  rellcion  gives  us  of  a  future  happiness, 
as  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  In  tlib  Ilfk 
we  are  Hsbie  th,  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
><eff««diMs«.'— ISli.otsom.  Bsatituds  denotes  that 
quslity  or  degree  <if  As^raass  only  whidi  b  moat  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenlv  happimess  ;  '  As  In  the  next 
worM,  so  In  this,  the  only  soikl  blsssings  are  owing  to 
the  goodaesa  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capa- 
city ;  friendship  here  b  an  emanation  (torn  thtf  same 
source  as  bsaUtude  there.*— Pore. 

HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 
Haapf  and  fortunaU  are  both  applied  to  the  exter> 
nal  clreumstances  of  a  man ;  but  the  former  conveys 
the  idea  of  that  which  ta  abstractedly  good,  the  laitar 
implies  rather  what  b  agreeable  to  one's  wblies.  A 
man  to  hafpf  In  hto  marriage,  In  bb  children,  In  br 
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ctBaezkma,  and  the  like :  he  is  fortmn^  Id  his  tradinf 
AoncerDs.  Hapyw  excludes  Ihe  idea  of  cbaiice ;  for- 
tmau  eselttdes  the  idea  of  penooal  effort:  a  man  Is 
k^Plf  In  the  poesesaion  of  what  he  gets;  he  is  fortu- 
lutemffiittlnf  it. 

Ill  the  improper  sense  tliejr  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  Aappp  thought,  a  happy  expre<sion,  a  kappjf  turn, 
tihappf  event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of  poei- 
llve  ex€elleii«e ; 

O  happf^  If  he  knew  his  k«ppf  state, 
The  swain,  who,  fVee  from  business  and  debate, 
Beceives  liis  easy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— DavsiN. 
A  fortunau  idea,  a  fortwaU  circumstance,  a  fortw 
mats  event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and   views  of  the  individual ;  *■  visit 
the  gayest  and  most  fortunaU  on  earth  only  with 
aleei^eis  nights,  disorder   any  single  organ  of  the 
senses,  and  you  shall  (will)  presently  see  his  gayety 
vanisb.'— Blair. 

TO  FETJCITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 
nUd'tste,  from  the  Latin  feUx  happy,  signlfles  to 
make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  con- 
grmtMUUt  from  gralpst  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others:  we  feiidtate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  danger;  we  cangratnlate  others  on  their  good  for- 
tune;  'The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felieUate  tltemselves  upon  her 
■iTival.*— JoBifsoM.  'The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  eenrratuiated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  hy  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.'— Adoisom. 


FOHTUNATB,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 
Fffrtumate  signifies  having  foHune  (v.  Ckanes,  for- 
tmtu) ;  tuekf,  having  luek,  which  is  in  German  gbxk^ 
and  In  all  probability  comes  from  jr«teu^«ii  or  Ungen  to 
Mcoeed ;  fortmita/uo^  after  the  manner  otfortuns ;  ^i-m- 
^erviis,  tmvUtg  prosperitf;  tuceeosful^  Le.  full  ot  nc- 
«$»».  enabled  to  snceeed, 

Tne/ortuntUe  and  ludey  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  the  control  of  man ;  but  ludtjff 
which  to  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddeM  FortwM  In  her  most  freakish  humours,  and 
/srCMMt^Tepresenis  her  in  her  most  sober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunute  Is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  luekp  to  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular :  a  circumstance 
li  said  to  be  foHunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  oar 
purpose ;  It  to  said  to  be  Iveky  when  It  comes  upon  us 
luiezpectedly  at  the  moment  that  it  to  wanted ; 
Thto  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose. 
Then  starting  from  hto  ambush  up  he  rose. 

DaVDBK. 

Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortunatB  In  hto  buidness, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  '  Several  of  the 
Roman  emperours,  as  to  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  /vrtniuite.'— Aodisom.  A  man  to  lucky  in 
Ihe  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance :  a  fortunate  year 
Win  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 
Ofortunatt  old  man,  whose  fkrm  remains 
For  you  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

DaTDBM. 

A  Ueky  hit  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  for- 
Cmw,  ouly  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extravagances ; 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

AansTaoNO. 
JWt«»«f«  and  lucky  mrt  applied  to  particular  circum- 
stances of  fortune  and  luck ;  but  fortuitous  to  ein- 
Dloyed  only  In  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
It  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
Hapid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  thto  moat  beau- 
tiful worhl  could  be  produced  by  the  fortmtoue  con- 
course of  atoms.'— Rat. 

Proeperoue  and  euceessful  seem  to  exclude  the  Idea 
of  what  ia  fortuitous,  aUhough  prosperity  and  suceese 
919  both  greatly  aided  by  i^Mid  forlume*    FortmmaU 


and  huky  are  applied  as  mucn  to  the  removal  of  evfl 
as  to  the  attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  sicccess- 
ful  are  concerned  only  in  what  to  good,  or  esteemed  as 
such :  we  may  be  fortunate  in  making  our  escape ; 
we  are  prosperous  hi  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 
Fortunate  is  employed  for  single  circumstances ;  pros- 
perous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a  man  may 
he  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superiour ;  he  to  prosperous  In  his  bushiess ;  ^Pros- 
perous people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtiess  of  the  mutabUity  of  foriuie.*— Stbbl* 
Prosperity  to  extended  m  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wtohes  In  tills  worki:  suecsss  is  that  degree  of  yro#- 
pority  which  immediately  attends- our  endeavours: 
wealtli,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circuan- 
atances,  constltute^o«pertty;  whence  the  epithet  ^rss- 
peroue  may  be  applied  to  the  winds  as  far  as  they 
fiivour  our  designs ; 
Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  aeaa, 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  saito  ^  prosperous  wind. 

Drydbh. 
The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success; 
*■  The  Count  d'Olivares  was  disaraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  It  waa  alleged  against  him  that  be 
had  never  success  In  hto  i|ndertaklngs.'— Addisoh. 
The  foHtmte  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  eiaim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertkm, 
prosperous  and  smeeeesful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit 
proportioned  to  the  exertion. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  In  French  fUwrir^  Jlerissant^  Latin  foresem 
otflorco,  Uomfioe  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  In  bloom ;  thrive  signifies  pro- 
perly to  drive  on ;  prosper^  In  Latin  prosper^  pros- 
perusj  compounded  of  jpro  and  sporo  and  spes  hope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
to  desirable ;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  JtoamA  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegetation :  the  former  to  that  which  to  fhll 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  to  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  flourish,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  foil  vigour ;  young  treea 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  tlidr  fiiU 
growth. 

Flourish  and  tkrine  are  taken  likewise  In  the  moral 
sense :  prosper  Is  employed  only  in  thto  sense :  Jlourish 
IS  said  either  of  individuato  or  communities  of  men; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuato.  To  flourish 
is  to  be  In  lull  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  fleuruhes  at  a 
certain  period;  an  lustiiutlon/oicrtsAM' literature  or 
trade  Jlouriehes ;  a  nation  Jlouruihes.  To  thrive  Is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  is  a  term  of  ftimiliar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  Industrious  tradesman 
thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be  already  In  advantagef>ua 
circumstances :  men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealth 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  alwavs  taken  In  the  good 
sense :  notiiing  Jburishes  but  what  ought  to  JUmrish  ; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  ^r^flourishee  he  to  the  orna- 
ment of  hto  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  tlie 
boast  of  literature:  when  a  cUy  Jlourishee  it  attains  all 
the  ends  of  civil  association ;  Itis  advantageous  not  only 
to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  *  There 
have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has  been  brought 
so  k)w  as  France.  Few  have  ever/oumAed  in  greater 


gory.* — BuRKB.  No  one  thrives  without  merit :  what 
gained  by  the  thriving  man  to  gained  by  those 
which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has;  'Every 


thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but  in  dealt  with. 
If  within  hto  own  countiv  he  to  not  courted.'— Bodth. 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view :  one  mnyproe- 
pervy  that  which  to  had,  or  prosper  in  that  which  to 
Dad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering;  the  attainment  of 
ooe'a  ends,  be  they  what  they  may.  constitutes  the 
prosperity;  a  man  may  prosper  by  means  of  frsud 
and  injustice;  he  may  prosper  In  the  attainment  of 
Inordinata  wealth  or  power;  aad  he  may  beomw 
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proud,  unfeeriof,  and  wlfteb,  by  »»to j»rD«mC|r: 
freat  an  enemy  W  prosperitf  bean  conrtdered  to  1 
virtue  of  man,  that  every  good  man  hai  treintHed 
be  In  that  condition;  •Betlm«  inure  youn«lf  to  ( 
^mttw.  bow  your  estate  pr»*p«*#.*—W«irrwoBTH. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PB08PBRITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

WM  being  may  be  mM  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
SPneraUy  ©ra  body ;  the  wM  Mng  of  ■«cleiy  depends 
wiofi  a  due  subordinaUon  of  tiie  diliereni  ranks  of 
ivliicb  li  Is  composed ; » Have  free-tblnkera  been  au- 
thors of  any  Inventions  that  conduce  to  the  wM-betug 
of  mankind  1*— Bbrkblbt.  fTelfare,  or  faring  weU, 
ftom  the  German  fakren  to  fo,  respects  the  good  con- 
dition of  an  Individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
for  the  •«i/tfr«  of  his  eliild ; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  be  can  ask. 

The  common  »e//«rf  is  our  only  task.-^BHf  as. 

WtU-heing  and  wlfarB  consist  of  such  things  as 
more  lniniedlaf?Iy  atffct  our  'existence:  pr^tperitg, 
which  compreliends  iwlh  wM  being  and  welfare,  In- 
eiudes  likewise  all  thai  can  add  to  tlie  enjoyineiito  of 
man.  The  proeperUf  of  a  sute,  or  of  an  indlvidoai, 
ttaerelblv,  consists  In  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
bonoura,  and  the  like :  » Beiiglon  afibrds  to  good  meti 
peeullar  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rraapentff.* 
— Rlaib.  As  outward  eireamsunces  more  or  less 
ailfecl  the  luippineee  of  man,  kapfinaas  Is,  therefore, 
often  suljsiituied  for  proaperitt;  but  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  Uiat  kappineee  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  coiisoquenUy  proeveritp  may  exist  with- 
out Asp^aws  >  but  Aa^wsM,  at  least  ■•  fcr  as  respects 
a  body  of  meo,  cannot  exist  without  some  porUou  of 
proeferity. 

TO  ACaUIBE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN.  BARV. 
JSeavire,  In  French  aenurer,  Latin  ««f  atrv.  Is  com- 
pounded of  ae  or  od  and  qumre  to  seek,  signifying  to 
seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain^  In  French  obtentr, 
Latin  obtineat  is  compounded  of  eb  and  tenee  to  hold, 
signifying  Hi  lay  bold  or  secure  within  one's  reach ; 
gain  and  via  are  derived  from  the  same  source; 
namely,  the  French  gagner^  German  gewinnen,  Saxon 
wiamMu  from  the  Latin  vtn«0,  Greek  jra/w/uu  or  ybrw 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  gel  the  miwlery  over,  to  get 
into  one's  possession ;  earn  comes  from  tlie  Saxon 
Uamon,  German  erndten,  Fricslandish  oraaa  to  reap, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Greek  ipintitat  to  take  or 

Tlie  Idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
the  circumstances  »f  the  actton  vary.  Wt  acquire  by 
our  own  efforts ;  we  obtain  by  the  eflbrts  of  oiliers,  as 
well  w  of  ourselvrs ;  we  ^ota  or  win  by  striving ;  we 
earn  oy  labour.  Talents  and  indiutry  are  requisite 
for  acquiring;  what  we  «7ttir«  comes  gradually  to  us 
In  consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  ablliiies; 
In  this  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  acquired;  'It  Is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
the  las  he  coveted  gtory,  the  more  he  acquired  W— 
Addison.  Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonfvt;  whatever  comes  Into  our  possession 
BtreeaUe  to  our  wishes  is  obtained :  favours  and  re- 

SiesU  are  alwsys  obtained ;  '  Were  not  this  desire  of 
me  very  strong,  the  difflculiy  of  obtaining  It,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  It  wlien  obtained,  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  man  frran  so  vain  a  pursuit.*— Addison. 
Fortune  assists  In  both  gaining  and  winning,  but  par- 
ticularly In  the  latter  case :  a  Bubslstenci>,  a  superfc>rlty, 
a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  oleasure.  Is 
rained  ;  '  He  whoae  mind  Is  engaged  by  Uie  acquui- 
Uon  or  Improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tedlousness  of  tn- 
actlvlty,  but  gaine  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  live  lazily  on  the  toils  of  others.*-^oHasoH. 
A  game  or  a  prixe  in  the  tottery  is  literally  won; 
An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own ; 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  ftirly  wen. 
"  Dbtdim. 

But  wu  may  win  many  things,  in  the  gaining  of  whkh 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  one^i  own  exertions ; 


r^aiasd 


«Wbere  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ccaaa :  when  he 
bas  toon  an  empire,  or  gained  bb  mistress,  the  rest  of 


bis  story  is  not  worth  relatlng.*--49nBU.  A  gooA 
oonstitaaon  and  ftill  eraptoyment  are  aU  that  Is  Mcca> 
sary  for  emraing  a  livelihood ;  »They  who  have  mtm^ 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  Industnous  Ufc  •« 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  tbey  have  LalafuUy  a»r 
ffiured.'— B1.AIB.  Fortunes  ega  acyutred  aiwr  a  c*-— 
of  years ;  they  are  ^tain»d  by  inheritance,  or  g 
In  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  vsn  at  the  | 
but  seklom  samsd.  ... 

What  Is  aMuired  Is  solid,  and  produces  lasting  bene 
fit ;  what  is  sitanud  may  odea  be  Injurious  to  one's 
health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals;  what  to^etasd 
or  wm.  Is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  tiaas^ 
tory  In  Its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or  awn  ouly  to  be  lo«: 
what  Is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necessity  of 
the  moment ;  It  Is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spent.  Scho- 
lars acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  ^sia  apnanM, 
and  win  prixes,  which  are  often  hardly  saraed  bf  the 
loss  of  health. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  TO  ATTAIN. 
To  a^ffitirs  (e.  Ta  acquire)  Is  a  progresalve  and 
pennanent  action ;  to  aUain,  from  tiie  Latin  elfay, 
compounded  of  oc  or  od  and  teneo  to  hold,  slgnl^ng 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished  actmi ;  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  stop  when  we  havw 
attained.  What  is  acquired  to  something  gM  IAId  the 
possession ;  what  Is  attained  to  the  point  arrived  at. 
We  acquirt  a  language ;  we  oUsm  to  a  certain  degree 
ofperlection. 

By  ablliUes  and  perseverance  we  may  acfuere  a  con- 
siderable fluency  In  speaking  several  languages ;  tat 
can  scarcely  expect  to  o<tatii  lo  the  perftctkm  era 
..-.Ive  In  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers, 
coupled  with  diligence,  will  enable  a  perawi  to  aefmra 
whatever  to  useftil ;  '  A  genius  Is  never  to  be  eefiAmd 
by  art.  but  to  the  gift  of  nature.'— Gat.  We  eamwt 
sttam  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  an4 
determined  perseverance ;  « inquiries  after  happlnes^ 
and  rules  for  aUaining  It,  are  not  so  neeessarv  and 
useAil  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  s«p- 
porUng  one's  self  under  affliction.'— Shbpmabik  Aa^ 
quirememte  are  always  serviceable ;  aUmnmamU  al- 
ways creditable. 

ACaUIREHENT,  ACaUISITlON, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  deaoC 
ingthe  thing  acquired.  .    ., 

Jiequirement  impliee  the  thing  acquired  for  and  bf 
ourf^elvee;  acquieitian  that  which  to  acquired  for  an. 
other,  or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

Feoirie  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  nequiramauU 
without  a  conskierable  share  of  industry  ;  *  Men  of 
the  greatest  application  and  aequirementa  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
(ime.'— Hvonas.  Men  or  slender  aequireaunU  will 
be  no  aequUition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves ;  *  To  me,  who  have  taken  paint 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
its  being  an  object  of  desire ;  at  power  only  aa  It  sHa 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  anf 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pie- 
tenslon  to  rival  or  envy  Its  aequiaitiant ;  the  worfd  Is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.*    Stbblb. 

Jlequirement  respects  rather  the  exertioDS  employed ; 
acquieition,  the  benefit  or  gain  aoernliig.  To  learn  a 
language  to  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  do' 
tree,  an  aeeuieitian.  The  aequirementa  of  Uteraloie 
far  exceed  in  value  tiie  aeqwiaitiana  of  fortune. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  get  signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possesa ; 
k  is  generick,  and  Uie  rest  speeiflck ;  to  gain  (v.  Te 
aequirt)  to  to  /s(  the  thing  one  wtobea,  or  Unft  to  fbr 
one^s  advantage :  to  sftteia  is  to  get  the  thing  abned 
at  or  striven  after:  to  fraemre,  from  pre  and  ewra'W 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

aet  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  ito  sense,  but  tai 
tto  a|»lieation  :  It  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every 
case  hx  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain 
a  prt«e,  10  get  or  obtain,  a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  • 
book  ;  and  li  to  also  employed  In  nuniberleas  fao>iUar 
cases,where  the  other  terms  would  be  lew  suitable, 
for  what  thto  word  gains  is  familiariQr  It  loses  In  dif- 
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alty :  beiMft  nrc  mny  with  propriety  lh?k  of  a  wsrvaiii'ii 
gMlinfwmtc  WftUjr,  or  a  \tcntni  getting  aliook)»fl'a 
ilielf  oggnumg  meat  from  Uic  buiclicr,  with  iiiimlier. 
lew  8iiiinarcai!C»iii  wliicliiiicoilKu-  Uinm  coiiid  noi 
.*e  ciuptayiil  wUlioul  kwinx  Uiclr  disuity.  Monmvcr, 
,  mH  to  pmiiiiaciHHWiy  used  fur  wiiniever  eonies  to  llie 
.  imnd,  wiMilier  good  or  bad,  d«fariU)i«  or  not  ilcsirable, 
■ougitt  for  or  not;  'Tlie  miser  to  uwre  indiistrioua 
llian  tlie  aaiiit:  Uic  paliw  of gelUng,  the  feani  of  lotkug, 
MM  llic  iuftbilliy  of  enjoyliif  liw  weallii,  Jiavc  been  llie 
lii^k  of  latlre  in  oil  a««8.'— Spectator.  Oain,  obuiu, 
mulprpeur*  always  inoluite  eUlier  the  wtolies,  or  tlie 
tHtnunentality  of  tfie  agent,  or  both  togethec  Thus 
«  person  to  aatd  to^et  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  a  good  or  an 
111  nauie,  wUliout  siiccifying  any  of  tiie  circuniatnnces 
of  tiie  actios :  but  he  to  said  to  gain  Uml  apiirobailon 
which  to  grniilVing  to  lito  feelings  ;  to  obfhi  a  racuui^ 
.  pMMwe  wJdeh  to  Uie  olyeci  of  lib  czertkNis ;  Utyrcetm 
«  sUuation  which  Js  Die  end  of  hto  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  Is  jK-culinrly  applicable  to  wliatever 
cooies  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  gain  constitutes  our 
flood  fortune ;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a  cause ; 
the  result  In  botii  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
eiertlons ;  *  NciUier  Virgil  nor  Horace  woukl  have 
ganud  so  great  reputation  in  tiie  world,  had  Uiey  oA 
been  the  friends  and  aduiirers  of  each  o(ber.*>-A]kM- 
■OH.  To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exerOota  directed  to  a  speclflck 
end:  but  the  former  may  Include  the  eiertioiia  of 
otheia ;  the  latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.  A  person  ektaint  a  sitootkio 
through  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  ;  hevrocvres 
%  Bituatton  by  applying  for  iL  Obtain  to  likewtoe 
•mptoyed  only  in  that  which  requires  partlcubir  ef- 
Ibrto,  that  which  to  not  immediately  within  our  reach  ; 
AH  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain ! 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  sAtstn.— Jbnths. 
ProeuTo  to  applicable  to  that  which  to  to  be  got  with 
ease,  by  the  slni|iie  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
Ibr;  '  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  nich  actions  as  are 
opt  to  ^rscars  honour  and  reputation  to  the  actor'.-* 
Aiwuojf. 


GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

Oam  signifies  in  general  what  Is  gained  (v.  To  ac- 
fmire)  ;  nroJU,  In  French  |»r^/!*,  Latin  profeetns,  por^ 
tielpie  of  vrofieioy  i.  e.  pro  and  faeio^  signifies  that 
which  makes  for onc*8 good;  emolnment,  ftom  emolior, 
Mgnifies  to  MTork  out  or  get  by  working ;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  luemm  gain,  which  probably  comes  fVom  luo  to 
pay,  signtiying  that  wiiSch  comes  to  a  man*s  purse. 

Oain  to  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
fpecifkk :  the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man :  it  is 
the  fhiit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  hia  wish :  the 
proJU  Is  that  which  accrues  fmm  the  tiling.  Thus 
when  applied  to  riclies  tint  w  hich  Incre.ises  a  man's 
estate  are  his  gains  ;  •  The  going  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  honest  and  furthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly  bv  diligence  and  by  a  good  nawe.*~BAcoi«. 
That  which  flows  out  of  hto  trade  are  his  srsjE^^ ;  tJiat 
la,  they  are  hto  gains  upon  dealing ;  ^  Why  may  not  a 
wliole  estate,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
much  totbcjmtjU  as  the  pleasure  of  the  ownerl'— Aj>- 
KSON.  Emolument  to  a  species  of  ^oin  ft-oin  labour, 
or  a  collateral  gatn ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's 
mnelumenU  from  an  ofllce :  '  Except  the  salary  o$  tlie 
Laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  tlie  ofllce  of 
Btotoriorrapher,  perliniw  with  some  additional  emolu- 
menu,  Drydeu's  whole  icvenue  seento  to  have  been 
eoBuaL'— JonnsoK.  A  man  estimates  his  X'um  by 
what  he  receives  in  the  year ;  be  estimates  his  pr^s 
by  what  he  receives  on  eveiy  article ;  he  estimates  hto 
emoluments  acc«>rding  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
he  has  to  perform  :  the  merchant  talks  of  his  ^ains; 
the  retail  dealer  of  his  prq/iu;  the  place-man  of  hto 


Gatn  ami  profit  may  be  extended  to  oilier  ohjecta. 
and  sometimes  opiiosed  to  each  other;  for  as  thift 
which  wc  ^oi'ji  Is  what  we  wish  only,  it  to  often  the 
nyenc  of  proAta&le;  hence  ilic  force  of  that  import- 
ant  question  In  Scripture,  What  sliall  it  pro/U  a  ntoii 
If  he  gain  Uie  whole  world  and  lose  hto  own  wui  t 

GOOD,  GOODNESa 

Ossd,  which  under  diflerent  forms  mns  thiough  nk 

the  northern  languages,  and  luis  agreat  afllnity  to  ibt 

Greek  h^oBbt,  to  supposed  by  Addung  to  be  derived 

ftwm  the  Latin  gaudee,  Greek  ytfi^,  and  Hebrew 

•inn:^">"'^'."S  ***  ^  l®y^'»  ^y  »'  »»PI>incss  behM 
derived  from  Uiat  which  Is  ^<wd.  ' 

Oeod  and  goodness  are  i3»trect  terms,  drawn  fWHii 
the  same  word  ;  the  foraier  to  denote  the  thing  that  to 
good,  the  latter  tlie  inlierent  good  property  of  a  Uiing. 
All  good  comes  fVom  God,  whose  goodness  towar£ 
hto  creatures  to  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  to  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  octlon ;  but  out  goodness  in  doing  It  to  determined 
by  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Good  to  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  plivaical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil  • 
Goodness  to  applicable  either  to  the  dbposition  of  nuh- 
ral  agents  or  the  qualities  of  Inanimate  objects ;  Jt  to 
opposed  to  badne».  By  tlie  order  of  Providence  the 
most  hoijible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good;  ^ 

Each  form'd  for  all,  pnnnoCes  through  private  care 
Tlie  puUIck  good,  and  Justly  takes  ito  share. 

Jamrifs. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  any  fl'ult  depends  upon 
ito  fitness  to  be  enjoyed ;  •  The  reigning  errour  of  hto  life 
was,  that  Savage  mistook  the  tove  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  Indeed  not  so  much  a^s^dman  as  th« 
friend  of  ^sodiiMf  .*— Jobmsoic. 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 
<?•«']«  on  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  its  on 
abends  every  thing  that  can  be 


Gain  and  preijii  are  also  taken  in  on  abstract  sense ; 
Here  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  totter  olways 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  It  Is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
haltowed^om;  an  immoderate  thirst  forlorn  to  th« 
vice  of  men  who  are  olways  calculating  profit  and 
hMs ;  a  thirst  for  /tiere  deadens  every  generous  feeilns 
efthemind;  ' 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

WhM  beads  of  (kith  can  impious  Ut/ers  hold  1 

Drtpiic 


nmitea  sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  b( 
eoneelvedof.  as  suited  in  afi  Its  partototheend  pro 
posed.  In  thto  sense  benefit  and  advwtage,  ns  well 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  Ac  are  all  modlflcaUons  of 
good;  but  tlie  term ^ood  has  likewise  a  limited  ap 
plication,  which  brings  it  to  a  Just  point  of  comparistm 
with  tile  otlier  terms  here  chosen ;  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  otlier  to  that  of  ^-omI 
as  It  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  to  here  em- 
ployed Indefinitely  ;  benHit  and  adomta^e  are  speci- 
fled  by  some  coltoleral  circumstances.  Good  to  done 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  hini  to 
whom  H  to  done  ;  but  ben^t  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  whomim 
be  both  apeeified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  roan, 
that  he  does  much  rood,  or  that  he  bestows  benetu 
upon  thto  or  that  individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  communities  or  soctoty  at  lane, 
we  may  say  that  it  to  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 

Ciof  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  saert- 
of  some  portion  of  hto  natural  liber^  ;  but  It  to 
Intended  tbr  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  oiwrs  that  Die 
charitably  disposed  empkiy  so  much  time  and  money 
in  giving  tliem  instruction. 

Good  to  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  cnndiifcm 
of  the  person  or  the  thing;  ft  to  applied  indtocrtanl- 
nately; 

6nr  present  good  the  easy  task  Is  made, 
To  earn  superiour  bliss  when  thto  shall  Ihde. 

Jeivtics. 
Bon^t  to  mme  partlculariy  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  lo  hto  heaitli,  hto  ln»> 
provement,  hto  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like :  It  to 
likewise  confined  hi  ItK  applicaikm  to  pereons  only ;  we 
may  counsel  another  for  litoxood,  although  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for,  his  benefit ;  but  we  labour  (br  the 
bsn^t  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  tiie  fruits 
of  our  labour :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  persons ;  It  Is  of  pnrtlcutor  ben^t  to  tlicee 
wlio  are  of  a  lethargick  habit:  an  Indiscreet  seal  doce 
more  harm  than  good  to  tiie  cause  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  its  eflccts;  'Unless  ni«i  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  aonw  senie  of  dutT  or  mu%\ 
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aUigatlnn,  tbej  could  reap  no  bem^t  from  reTelatlon. 
— Blaik. 

G  tod  IB  mottij  employed  for  loine  positive  and  direct 
£09d;  adrmUage  for  an  adventitioui  and  Indirect 
good :  the  goodn  that  which  would  be  good  to  all ;  the 
mdvantagein  thnt  which  it  panialljr  good^  or  good  only 
In  parthrular  canes :  it  la  good  for  a  man  to  exert  hb 
ralenia;  it  la  an  mdvmu^o  to  him  if  In  addition  to  bla 
own  epirta  he  haa  the  support  of  fHenda :  it  may  how- 
ever frequently  happen  that  he  who  haa  the  moat  ad- 
9amtmgo*  derives  tlie  leaat  Mad.*  talentSi  peraon,  voice, 
powerful  intereai,  a  pleasing  addreaa,  are  all  odoaa- 
tmgtt;  but  they  may  produce  evil  Inatcad  ofgood  If 
they  are  not  directed  lo  the  right  purpose :  *  The  true 
art  of  memory  ia  the  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advaniare  who  ia  not  able  at  pleaaure 
lo  evacuate  hia  mind.'— Joi 


ADVANTAGE,  PHOFTT. 

Jtdvmmtage^  in  French  noMUgo^  probably  cornea 
from  the  Latin  adventMm,  participle  of  advenio^  com- 
pounded of  od  and  vtnio  to  come  to,  aignifying  to  come 
to  any  one  accordinc  to  hia  deatre,  or  agrteable  lo  hia 
purpose;  profitj  in  French  fr^U^  Latin  profectuot 
participle  of  yrojieiot  aigulAea  that  which  mokee  for 
one*B  good. 

The  klea  common  to  thcae  terma  ia  of  sooie  good 
lecelved  by  a  peraon.  Advamtagt  ia  general;  it  re- 
apecu  every  thing  which  can  contribute  lo  the  wiahea, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life:  prvjCt  in  ita  proper  sense 
it  specifick;  it  regarda  only  pecuniary  mdvaiUage. 
Bituationa  have  their  mdvantugeM ;  trade  has  ita  pro/is. 

Whatever  we  estimate  aa  an  mdvmmtage  b  so  to  tJie 
Individual ;  but  profit*  are  something  real ;  the  former 
Is  a  relative  term,  It  depends  on  the  aentinienta  of  the 
person :  what  is  an  advmtUago  to  one  may  he  a  dit- 
adminUago  to  anotlier; 

For  he  In  ali  his  am*roua  battlea 

N'  tdvantago  finda  like  gooda  and  chattela. 

BuTLam. 
The  latter  la  an  abaolute  term :  pr^  la  alike  to  all 
under  all  eircumatancea;  *He  doea  the  oAce  of  a 
oouiiaellor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  hia 
aequalntanoe,  without  the  pr^/Us  which  auend  auch 
odloea.*~9TBCi.a. 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE. 
AVAIL,  USE. 

Jldnami^o  baa  the  aame  sIgniAcation  aa  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  ben^fit^  in  French  kienfnit,  Latin  kem^- 
factum^  compounded  of  homo  well,  and  factum  done, 
aignifies  done  or  made  to  one'a  wishes;  mtititf^  in 
French  tUilitd,  Latin  utUitao  and  vtili*  uaeAii,  from 
afar  to  ui«,  signiAva  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
uaed,  which  ia  also  the  meaning  of  aa«;  aerewa.  In 
French  oorviee^  Latin  a«rvi<ivai,  from  servio  to  Merve, 
■Igniftea  the  quality  of  aerving  one'a  purpose;  avail 
compounded  of  a  or  od  and  vaieo  to  be  strong,  aigoi- 
Aea  to  be  atrong  for  a  purpoae. 

Adoanlago  rcapecta  external  or  extrlnalck  eircum- 
atancea of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience;  htmeAt 
reaiiecta  the  eonaequencea  of  actiona  and  eveoA; 
tUililf  and  aerorea  reaprct  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
fh>ni  ihe  uae  of  any  object  VtUUfflmsMea  the  Intrin- 
aick  giNMl  quality  which  rendera  a  thing  fit  for  uae , 
otniee  the  actual  atate  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  It  for 
immediate  uae:  a  tiling  haa  Ita  aCiJity  and  ia  made  of 
aaratea. 

A  large  house  baa  ita  advoMtagot ;  auitable  exavclito 
la  attended  with  bom^t:  aun-dlala  have  Uieir  altftty  In 
aacertaining  the  hour  preclaely  by  the  aun ;  and  may 
be  made  oervieeabU  at  limea  in  lieu  of  watchea. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantago^  or  adoantaget  are  de- 
rived from  buying  and  selling:  •  It  la  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  ftw  in  It 
io  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  In  etatlona 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.* — Anniaoiv.  Persona  ride  or  walk  for 
the  beoflt  of  their  health ;  *  For  the  betujlt  of  the  gende 
reader,  I  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
to  peruse.*— Stsblb.  Things  are  purchaerd  for  their 
ttCtttCy ;  '  If  the  gibbet  doea  not  prodnce  virtue,  It  la  yet 


moved,  who  are  notwltbatandhig  so  leaload  to  MN 
every  breaat  against  damnation.' — HAWxaawom. 
Thlnga  are  retained  wlien  tm^  are  found  aarnaembtt; 
'  Hia  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  oenrieembU  w  all  who 
think  fit  to  make  uae  of  them.*— 9nBi^. 

A  good  education  haa  always  Ita  advamtagoa.  al> 
though  every  one  cannot  derive  the  aame  bat^  Atlu 
the  cultivation  of  hia  talenta,  aa  all  have  not  the  happf 
an  of  employing  their  acqulreroenta  to  the  right  oh- 
Jecta :  riches  are  of  no  uttlitjf  unleaa  rightly  employed ; 
and  edge-toola  are  of  no  asrvrcs  which  are  not  pro. 
perly  aharpened.  It  la  of  ireat  advmntaga  to  youi^ 
people  to  form  good  connexlona  on  their  entrance  tano 
life :  k  la  no  leM  ben^dal  to  their  morala  to  be  « 

the  guidance  of  the  agied  and  experienced,  from  m 

they  may  draw  many  moefml  directions  (br  their  futon 
conduct,  and  many  serviceable  hinu  by  way  of  admo- 
nition. 

UUMff  aae,  service^  and  ovatl,  all  expreaa  the  Idea 
of  fitneas  to  be  employed  to  advantage.  UtiUlf  la  ap- 
plied m(«dy  in  a  general  aense  for  that  which  may  be 
uaed,  and  Kta  for  that  which  actually  la  uaed ;  thua 
tidnga  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  aCtftcjr,  or  of  par- 
ticular aae;  'Those  things  which  have  long  gone 
together  are  confMerate;  whereaa  new  thlnga  piece 
not  ao  well ;  but,  tliough  they  help  by  their  tilttm,  y«t 
they  trouble  by  their  luconlbmiily.'— Bacok.  « Wban 
will  my  friendahip  be  of  aae  to  you  I'—FHiLura 
C7«a  comprehenda  in  it  whatever  ia  d.*^ved  fkma  the 
aaa  of  a  thing ;  eerviee  may  Imply  that  ^  lich  a«raca 
for  a  particular  purpoae;  avatl  implies  that  kind  of 
aerviee  which  may  poaaibly  be  procured  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  it  la  there- 
fore used  in  probk^matical  raaea,  or  in  a  negative  sense. 
Prudence  forblda  ua  to  d<>siroy  any  thii^  that  can  be 
turned  to  a  aae ;  *  A  man  wiUi  great  talents,  but  void  of 
discretion,  is  like  Pi>lypbemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  wiib  an  Irreaistible  force,  which  for  waal 
of  aight  ia  of  no  «ee  to  him.* — Anoisoa.  Economy 
eiOoina  that  we  shouM  not  throw  aside  a  thing  ao  long 
aa  it  ia  fit  for  aervtee ;  •  The  Greeka  in  the  berolck  aga 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  uee  of  iron, 
the  moat  eerviceabU  Of  all  the  metala.*— RoaaaTaoii. 
When  entreatiea  are  found  to  be  of  no  avails  females 
aometimea  tiy  the  force  of  tears ;  '  What  does  It  aval, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  molality  aa  Christ 
himself  ftom  the  mounti'— Cumbbbijuio. 

The  intercession  of  a  ftiend  may  be  mvaitabU  to 
avert  the  reaemment  of  one  who  la  offieiided:  mt^fU 
learonaof  exfierience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  eveaCa 
of  life:  whatever  ia  of  the  beat  quality  will  be  found 
moat  ««ro<ceaAia. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USB. 

Emplof^  ttom  the  Latin  napZtco,  algnlflea  to  Impi 

cate,  or  apply  for  any  apecial  purpoae ;  aae,  from  Ae 

Latin  uMva  and  afar,  algniflea   to  ei\Joy  or  derive 

benefit  fVom. 

Kmvlof  expreasea  leas  than  aae;  it  ia  In  Act  aqw- 
ci<«  of  partial  ueivg :  we  al wB)'a  ermplvf  wheu  we  aae  ; 
but  we  do  not  always  vae  when  we  emplof.  We  eai- 
pioff  whatever  we  take  into  our  aervlce,  or  make  sob- 
aervient  to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  e^e  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpoae.  Whatever  te 
emplaned  by  one  peraon  may.  In  Ita  turn,  be  emplamtd 
by  anotlier,  or  at  diflferent  llmea  be  empUpod  by  tbe 
aame  peraon ;  but  what  la  need  ia  frrau«*nily  oonaamed 
or  tendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What  we  empiam 
may  fVeqnently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  «ae« 
la  auppnsed  to  be  hia  excluaive  property.  On  tbb 
ground  Wff  may  apeak  of  employing  persona  aa  well  aa 
things;  but  wo  apeak  of  using  things  only,  and  not 
peraona,  except  In  the  moat  degrading  aenae.  Pmaovk 
time,  atrength,  and  power  are  empUpod; 

Thou  lodlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  emplou; 
Aaaemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Tro>'.— Pore 

Houaea,  Aimiture,  and  all  materiala,  of  which 

neeesaltiea  or  convenioncea  are  compoaed,  are  maad; 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  eir.brold*ry  gracU 
He  looa'd,  the  corslet  firom  hia  brenat  uiibracU 
Then  anck'd  the  blood,  and  aov*reign  balm  inlWd. 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  .Aaculapiua  aa'd.— Pun: 
It  la  a  part  of  wladom  to  emplav  well  the  abort  portfcM 


ar  auch  Inconieatlble  afilflir,  that  I  bdleve  thoae  gen-    of  time  which  ia  allotted  to^uHn  thia  wWonlySS 
Itauiea  would  be  very  unwrillng  that  Y  aboold  be  re^  |  and  u>  aaa  the  thlnga  of  thia  world  ao  m  noTto  212 
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tnoB.  Mo  OM  ii  eiculpftted  fWMn  the  railt  of  on  hn- 
■lornl  aciloo,  by  sufferiuc  lilmabir  to  be  employ^  u 
■a  inairuiuent  to  wrye  toe  purpotes  of  anotbcr:  we 
ought  to  Kf<  oiir  utnKMt  endeayoure  to  ab«laiii  froin  all 
ooDnexkin  with  lucli  aa  wisli  to  implicate  ua  la  their 
fuilly  praeiicea. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

hutngmenty  ih  Latin  tiutntMMliMi,  fVon  Hutnu, 

iigniilei  tbe  tliliif  by  which  aji  eOect  is  produced;  (9«i 

cornea  probably  from  toij,  aignifying  the  thing  with 

wli^h  one  tolla.    Tlieae  ternia  are  both  employed  to 

czpreaa  the  meana  of  producing  an  end;  tiiey  differ 

ipelly  in  thia,  that  the  former  ia  uaed  In  a  good  or 

difierent  srnae,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  aenae,  for 

na.    Individuala  In  high  atationa  are  often  the 

mtnmunU  In  bringing  about  great  chanaea  In  natlona; 

'Devotion  haa  often  bosn  fonnd  a  powerful  tMinemeiU 

ta  humanising  the  niannera  of  men-*— Blair.    Splea 

and  informera  are  Ibe  worthies  Uola  of  government; 

Poor  York !  tbe  harmleaa  tool  of  othera'  hate, 

He  auea  for  pardon,  and  repenta  too  late.— Awtir. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
jfta««,  in  Latin  ubtuusy  participle  of  tUkutor^  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  vtor  to  u«e,  aigiiifiea  to  uae 
•way  or  wear  awav  with  uatng;  In  diatiiietion  fhMn 
mulwtf,  which  aignifiea  to  uae  amita.  Every  thing  ia 
abused  which  receives  any  sort  of  Injury ;  it  ia  misMed^ 
It  not  uaed  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  uae. 

Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse  books  for  want 
of  aetliiig  a  proper  value  on  their  contenta ;  *  1  know  no 
ovil  80  great  aa  the  abuse  of  the  underataudiiig,  and  yet 
there  la  no  one  vice  more  commfm.*— Stsbls.  People 
misuss  bnoka  when  they  read  for  amuaeoient  only 
loatead  of  improvement ; 

You  iRi>ii««  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
Aa  a  falae  favourite  doth  hia  prince'a  name. 
In  det-da  diahon'rabie.—SBAJCsrExas. 
Money  la  abused  when  it  la  clipped,  or  ita  value  any 
wav  lemened ;  It  la  misused  wtien  it  ia  apeot  in  exceaa 
and  debauchery. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
Tyemtmemt  Iniplieii  the  act  of  treating,  and  wrofathat 
of  ualog:  treatment  may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but 
maags  la  properly  ewpk>yed  for  that  which  ia  permaneilt 
or  continued:  a  passer-by  may  meet  with  ill  treatment ; 
liut  children  or  domeaticka  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill 
msagt.  Ail  peraons  may  meet  with  treatment  IVom  othera 
with  whom  thev  casually  come  in  connexion;  'Bv  pro- 
ailaeB  of  more  indulgrnt  Ureatmsml^  if  they  would  unite 
with  him  (Cortex)  agalnal  their  oppreaaora,  he  prevailed 
on  tbe  people  t4>  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provi- 
aiona.* — RnaxaTaoi*.  Vea^fe  is  applied  more  properly 
to  tlioae  who  are  more  or  lesa  in  the  power  of  otliera : 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  usofs  from  those  who 
bave  the  charge  of  them,  aervania  trmn  their  maaters, 
or  wives  from  th<>ir  husbands ;  ^  If  we  look  further  into 
the  world,  we  shall  find  this  usage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  hbown)  not  so  very  strange;  for  kindred  la  not 
fHendshipw'^SouTH. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

Frwvtde,ln  Latin  frcvidss^  signifiea  literally  to  aeo  be* 
Ibre,  but  fljguraiively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some  future 
purpose ;  proeure^  v.  TV  get ;  fumisht  In  French /su»^ 
atr,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Latin /ems  to 
krtag;  supplf^  in  French  sufpUer,  Latin  suppUtf^  from 
j«^  utkAplso,  signifiea  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make  up 
what  la  wanting. 

Prsmde  and  pratmre  are  lioth  actlona  that  have  a 
■peetal  reference  to  tbe  fiitdre ;  fumisk  and  »upplf  are 
•mploved  for  thAt  which  la  of  immediate  concern :  one 
fravidss  a  dlifner  in  the  comeraplation  tliat  aome  per- 
sona are  comtog  to  partake  of  it ;  one  •roeicres  help  in 
tha  contemplation  thai  it  may  be  wanted :  oa%fmmMes 
a  room,  aa  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  proeent  purpose ; 
one  smUes  a  family  with  any  arUcle  of  domeotick 
ose.  Caleahiilon  ia  neeeasary  In  providing ;  one  doea 
"  or  too  little;  'A  rude 


aoK.  Labour  and  management  are  requlalte  lu^oear 
ing;  when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  hand,  or  nut  easily 
come  at,  one  must  exercise  one^  strength  or  Ingenuity 
to  vroeure  It :  *  Such  dress  aa  may  enable  tlie  body  to 
endure  the  difierent  seasons,  tiie  most  unenlightened  na- 
tions liave  been  able  to  ^recurs.*— Johnsom.  Judge- 
ment is  requisite  in  furnishing;  what  one /tfnit«Jhe« 
ought  to  be  selected  witli  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
atancca  of  the  individual  who  fumiskest  or  for  whom 
it  is  furnished;  *  Auria  having  driven  the  Turks  fnmi 
Corone,  both  by  sea  and  land,  furnished  the  city  with 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.'— KNOLLSft.  Care 
and  attention  are  wanted  in  supplying;  we  must  be 
careful  lo  know  what  a  person  really  wanta,  in  order lo 
supply  him  to  his  satisfaction ; 

Although  Ijieither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  'U  break  a  cuatom. — SiuKspaARB. 
One provtdes  againat  all  contingencies ;  one  proeures  all 
necessaries ;  one  furnishes  all  couiforta ;  one  supplies 
all  deficiencies.    Provide  and  procure  are  ilie  acts  of 
persons  only ;  furnish  and  supply  urn  the  acts  of  uncon- 
acloua  agents.    A  person'*  garden  and  orchard  may  ba 
said  to  furnish  hitn  with  delieacies ;  the  earth  supplies 
us  with  food.   So  in  the  Improper  application :  the  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  city  fumuh  materiate  for  a 
newspaper ;  a  newapoper,  to  an  Engliahmau,  supplies 
almost  every  other  want ;  *  Your  ideas  are  new,  and 
borrowed  flrom  a  mountainoua  country,  ilie  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  frfcturesque  scenery.*— (JaAT. 
And  clouds,  dlaaolv*d,  tlie  Ihhrsty  ground  supply, 
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PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 
Providence  and  prudence  are  both  derived  iVom  the 
verb  to  provide ;  but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing;  the  latter  the  habit  of  providing. 
The  former  Is  applied  both  to  animate  and  men  ;  tiie 
latter  fai  employed  only  aa  a  chara'cteristick  of  men. 
We  may  admire  tbe  ^roeufmcs  of  the  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  for  the  winter ; 
In  Albion's  isle,  when  itorioos  Ed^ar  rclgn'd, 
He,  wisely  providentt  tnm  her  while  clllA 
Laoncird  half  lior  foreata.— Sombrvillb. 
The  vrudsnee  of  a  parent  is  displayed  In  his  concern 
for  ifie  future  setth*ment  of  his   ciilld;  ^Prudenca 
operates  on  life,  In  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com 
ofMition ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.'— 
Johnson.    It  is  provident  in  a  person  toadopt  measures 
of  escape  for  himself,  In  certain  situationa  of  peculiar 
danger ;  it  is  prudent  lo  be  alwaya  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingenciea. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 
Prudent  (v.  Judgement)  charecterixea  the  perron  or 
the  thing;  prudential  ciiaracterizes  only  the  thing 
Prudent   signifies  having  prudence;  prudential^  ac^ 
cording  lo  the  rules  of  prudence^  or  as  respects  pru- 
dence.   The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate ;  the  urovidential  is  opposed  to  tlie  volun- 
tary ;  the  counsel  Is  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 
UlyaMs  first  In  publick  care  abe  found. 
For  prudent  counael  like  the  guda  renown'd. 

POPB 

The  roason  or  motive  is  prudential^  aa  flowing  out  of 
ciroumsiances  of  prudence  or  necessity;  *  Those  wlio 
possess  elevated  underttandlngs,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  ailpra^eiittai  maxims  aa  below  their  regard. 
— JoHKsoN.  Every  one  ia  called  upon  at  certain  liniea 
lo  adopt  prudent  measurea;  those  who  are  obliged  t« 
conault  their  meana  in  the  management  of  their  ex 
penaea,  must  act  upon  prudential  niolives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 

PREMEDITATION. 
Foresight^  from  fleeli«  before,  und  forethought,  from 
thinkhig  beforehand,  denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happena:  forecast^  from 
ughta 


■Ml  w  yrwmmm  wv  muiiu  vr  iww  iimiv  ,  -  a  iuuc  i  castlng  tM  thoughts  OQward,  s^lfles  comlng  at  tlw 
may  build  walls,  fmm  roofs,  and  lay  iloon|.  and  knowledge  of  a  thing  befinehand  by  means  of  calcula- 
is  an  tbai  waimtti  and  nearity  require.*— Jobh-  '  Uon:  wrmsdUaUon  from  pr$  befoia,  and  medant$ 
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•Ifntfies  obtalnliu  the  nme  knowledge  by  force  of 
neditatingi  or  reflecting  deeply  on  a  thing  beforehand. 
Foresight  and  forethought  are  general  and  Indeflnile 
tenus ;  we  employ  ihem  either  on  ordinary  or  eztraor- 
iinary  occaaioiig;  bMi  foretkought  i«  of  ihe  two  the 
most  lantiliar  icriu  ;  f or ecaatMMa  premeditation  uiO0tly 
In  the  latter  com:  all  buaineM  require8/9rf#i/A<;  state 
conceriie  require  forec€$t :  foresight  and  forecast 
respect  what  fa  to  happen;  lliey  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  calculating  futuiiiy:  fremedttation 
leapecla  what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  It  Is  a  preparation 
of  tite  thoughts  and  designs  for  action:  hj  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies ;  by  prtmeditatisn  we  guard  against 
errours  of  conduct.  A  man  beirays  hi*  want  of  foro' 
tight  who  dues  noi  provide  against  l^ses  lu  trade ; 
The  w»7  ermtie  foresees  it  first,  and  saib 
Above  ttie  slornii  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

DaTDML 

A  person  shows  bis  want  of  forecti  who  doea  not 

provide  against  old  age ; 
Lei  him  fm'eeast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  ibe  skies  are  fUr. 

DaTDKlf. 

A  man  showa  bis  want  of  prtmsiitaHoK  who  acta  or 
speaks  on  the  Impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premtditation 
leMens  his  guilt;  *  The  tongue  may  fail  and  falter  In 
ber  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  ^esMditalisn  Is  not  so  sut^t 
to  crrour.*— UowKLL.    ^ 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
nodes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
cooduct  of  men  In  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  la 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
and  wrong  In  general ;  discretion  and  jomdencs  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cnses.  The  judgemsut 
Is  conclusive;  It  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  tiie  truth :  diserelion  is  in- 
tuitive (v.  Diseemment);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
la  In  all  probability  right.  The  iudgoment  acts  by  a 
fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  ^question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  la  iu 
own  rule.  The  jmdgemsnt  determines  In  the  choice 
of  what  la  good :  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes ;  it  clKwnes  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  Judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience;  the  disersftoa  requires 
ref&cilon  and  cnnsideraiion :  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  In  the  disposition  of  bis  army,  and  In  the 
mode  of  attack;  while  he  Is  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercisn  his  discretion  in  llie  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  tlie  enemy,  and  various  Kher 
measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies ;  *  If  a  man 
have  that  penetration  at  judgement  as  he  can  discern 
what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  wbat  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  habit  of  dbaimulation  Is  a  hindrance  and  a 
poorness.*— Bacon. 

Let  your  own 
Discretion  be  yonr  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.-  SnAKSPKAaa. 

Discretion  kwka  to  the  present ;  prudenes^  which  is 
the  same  as  providence  or  foretlioughi  calculates  on 
the  Aiture:  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  oflers;  It  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  cotisequences  which  may  follow  from  It ; 
It  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which  It  may 
produce;  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing;  it  is,  iherefoie,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  diserstion ;  we  must 
have  prudemcs  when  we  have  discrMion%  but  we  may 
have  pmdsncc  where  tliere  Is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion ;  those  who  have  the  matiage- 
ment  of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence.  For 
went  of  inscretion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  kise  his  authority :  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  roan  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
fary;  '  The  Ignorance  in  which  we  are  Ml  concerofi^ 


good  and  evil,  is  not  lueb  aa  toa 
conduct.*— Bukxa. 

As  epithets,  judidsms  Is  applied  to  tliiafa  onaoa 
than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to  persona  tathai 
than  lo  tilings ;  prudent  Is  applied  lo  both :  a  renark 
or  a  nilliiary  movement  Is  judicious ;  it  displays  the 
judgemsnt  of  the  indi  vidual  from  whom  they  rmaniilp ; 
So  bold,  yet  so  judieisuslf  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.— Dktiibx. 
A  matron  Is  discreet,  who,  by  dint  of  years,  experleoee, 
and  long  reflection,  is  enabled  todetarmine  on  wliatia 
befitting  the  case ; 
To  elder  yean  to  be  discreet  and  grave, 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.— Dbnhaii. 
A  person  h  prudent  who  does  not  inooDsideralely  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger;  a  measure  la  pr^dsmt  tint 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 
The  monarch  rose,  prevenUng  all  reply. 
Prudent  lest,  from  bis  resolution  rals'd. 
Others  among  the  chieft  might  oflhr.— Miltoii. 
Counsels  will  be  injudieious  which  are  given  by  tlMMB 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  it  is  dangeroua  to 
intniat  a  secret  to  one  who  is  mdcscrssf ;  tne  Impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  Impels  them  to  be  iawra- 
dent;  an  imprudsiit  marriage  Is  sekfcm  foUowed  bf 


prudsnt  conduct  in 
in  iL 


the  parlies  tliat  have  Invdvi 


WISDOM,  FRUDENCE. 
msdmn  (v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledie; 
prudence  (e.  Prudent)  in  that  which  Is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past;  the  latter  by  foresight 
knows  what  Is  to  come;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  otinr 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  *  Two  tUnfi 
speak  much  the  wisdem  of  a  nation :  good  laws,  and 
a  prudent  management  of  them.*— STiLunorutrr. 


POLLY,  FOOLER7. 
FoUy  is  the  abstract  of  fonllab.  and  cbaractertaea 
the  thing ;  feelerg  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  cJiaracier- 
ixes  the  person :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  foU§  with> 
out  being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  /pliy ;  bat 
none  are  guilty  oi  fooleries  who  are  not  theinsdvia 
foots,  either  habitually  or  temporarily :  young  people 
are  perpetually  cominiltinc  follies  If  not  under  proper 
control ;  <  This  peculiar  ill  property  has  foUfy  thai  it 
Itlesaeni" 


enlarges  men*s  desires  while  I 


their 


— Sotrrn.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  aae/wlir» 
to  take  up  anotlier ;  '  If  you  are  so  much  transpocted 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  ecstMy 
would  It  raitfe  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  snd  blood,  or  vambriMd  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colonrs,  and  the  rest  of  mottal 
trifles  and/00<ert«*.*— Wai^h. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  /awl,  la 
German  faul,  whioh  to  either  nasty  or  lasy,  and  the 
Oreek  ^aSiXof  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing;  idiot  comes  fVom  the  Greek  /^i^tm,  signify- 
Ing  either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and  un- 
skilled in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  bmjfoon,  in  nench 
boufbn.  Is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beer  boflTalo,  and  bnlli  signiiytng  a  senseless  fUlow. 

Tne/e0{  Is  either  naturally  or  artifctaiUy  nfool; 

Thought  *s  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  Ume*s/M<. 
SmsjunLAMM. 
The  tdtsC  to  a  natural  f^fol;  « Idiots  m  atill  la  leqasst 
in  moet  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  to  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  haa  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  disllngutohed,  undisputed /Ms  In  his 
retinue.*— Addisok.  The  ^t^^a  Is  an  arnfidal/evl  ; 
'Homer  has  described  a  Vuk»n  that  la  a  higiom, 
among  hto  gods,  and  a  Thersltes  among  bia  mortals.* — 
Adoison.  Whoever  violates  oommon  aenae  In  bia 
actions  to  a /ooi;  wlioever  to  unable  lo  actaoeordli^ 
to  common  sense  to  an  idiot ;  whoever  lateBtiaiially 
toa^ttfeea. 
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SIMPLE,  BILLY,  FOOLISH. 

m^gtU.  n.  SimpU  ;  siUy  ii  bat  a  Tftriadon  of  Mmie  ; 
/npIm4  si^ifiei  like  Kfool  (o.  f^l). 

The  timpUy  when  applied  to  the  ondentandlng,  Im- 
Bltea  such  a  contracted  power  as  hi  incapable  of  com- 
Uoatioo;  sUlf  and  f9oU»h  rite  in  wnie  upon  the 


f»9liMh  .      ^  

CouDtiy  people  maj  be  nmpU  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge; 

An4  bad  the  tftn^le  natives 
Obierv'd  hit  sage  advleoi 

Their  wealth  and  faade  some  yean  ago 
Had  reached  above  the  ekies.-Hiwtrr. 
Children  will  be  «tttf  in  eompany  if  they  have  too 
Boch  libeny  given  to  them ; 

Two  gods  a  tiUin  woman  have  undone.— Drtdkn. 
Tliere  are  some  peiaons  wlw  never  acquire  wiMlom 
•nough  to  prevent  tfiem  from  oomniiitii^^ /ooti«4  er- 
rours;  '  Virgil  Justly  thought  it  a/oo<M*m|ure  for  a 
grave  nan  lo  be  overtaken  by  death,  wbfle  he  was 
weicblng  the  cadence  of  word*  and  measuring  verses.' 
-Walsh. 

BTUPIDr  DULL. 
Stttpii^  In  Latin  •tmpidua^  from  gUtpto  lo  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  hi 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  understanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stolRff^  comes  from  the  Latin  $tultu*  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stitpiditp  in  lu  pro- 
per sense  Is  natural  lo  a  man,  although  a  Darttcular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  efibct  upon  the  under- 
standing; he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
others  may  appear  verv  stupid  in  that  which  (s  other- 
wise very  fkminar  to  him ;  *  A  st^id  butt  is  only  fit 
Ibr  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.*— Addisom. 
Dmll  Is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 


theralbradltUfcsA  Is  taken  In  the  bad,  and  n^snicas  ia 
tlie  good  or  iBdUTerent  sense.  Ckilduk  manners  are 
verv  oflbnsive  in  those  who  have  ceased  according  to 
tlMir  yean  lo  be  children;  *lt  may  frequently  be  re- 
marked of  the  studious  and  spvculative,  tliat  they  ara 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  svem  frivo- 
lous and  ekiUish.'—JouMMom.  The  in/anthte  actioni 
of  some  children  evince  a  sinipHclty  of  diaracter; 
*  The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  ahnost  In 
rVMttas  irabacility.'— Bnau. 


PBNETEATION,  ACUTENES8,  SAGACITr. 

As  characteristlcks  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  In  tliem  In  which  tliey  differ  than  in  what  tliey 
agree :  ptmetratitn  Is  a  necessary  property  of  mind : 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  In  every  retlonal 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powen: 
aeatfiMftf  is  an  aceidenial  property  that  bekmgs  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  peiutr^ 
tion  (o.  DiseemmnU)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  acnteness 
which  is  the  same  as  sharimeas,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  perlbrms  this  process;  and  as  the  mind 
la  ia  both  cases  the  thing  tJua  Is  spoken  of,  the  ternM 
penetration  and  aeutenuB  are  in  tills  particular  cloaeiy 
allied.  It  la  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  havo 
p^ftttration.  without  having  scii(«)m««,  although  one 
cannot  have  »eutene$»  without  pautration.    If  by 


•tuion  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  tin 

which  lies  concealed,  by  aemten§*9  we  ancceed 

.    reing  the  veil  that  bides  It  from  our  view ;  the 

former  is,  tlierclbr^  an  ordinary,  ^f  ""    '    - 

traordlnarv  gUI ;  *  Fairfltx,  having  i 

self  for  cabal,  nor  p0mttrati4m  to  < 


die  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may 
times  be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dmU  in  a  large  circle  while  be  Is  very 
Uvely  in  private  intercoarse;  *It  is  tlie  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  natk>n  that  tliere  are  very  few  in  it 
ao  dall  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fofftunas.*~A]>M80N. 

TOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 
TntJ^ful  signifies  frill  of  fotkj  or  in  the  complele 
state  of  f«Mtk :  pmenile,  from  the  Latin  J«enit«,  sig- 
nifies the  same;  but  puerile,  from  puer  a  boy,  signifies 
Htffaliy  houiek.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
In  ao  Indlmrvnt  sense ;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
fM*  at  least  always  in  the  aenne  of  what  Is  soittMe  to  a 
^ty  only :  thus  we  speak  of  foutjtful  vigour,  feutJ^ut 
n  inkjyments,  juueniU  nerformaucoa,  jmenile  yean, 
ana  the  Hka :  b«t  puenU  objectiona,  puerile  conductj 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile  is  taken  in  Uie  bad 
sense  when  speakbig  nffeutk  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
juvenile  tricks;  butj»Mriia  b  a  muoh  stronger  term  of 
feproocli,  and  marks  tlie  absence  of  manhood  in  tlHiae 
who  ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing  from  a 
fsadb  but  what  is  jKvmrls ;  we  are  wrprlaed  and  dls- 
aatisded  to  see  what  Is  jmerOs  in  a  man ; 

ChoroDbus  then,  with  poutlM  hopes  begoird, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  invention  fataUy  design*d^-DRTDBii. 
*EawjuvemiU  writen  Imagine  that,  bv  ponring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  eompooitlons  warm  and 
animated.'— BLAia.    *  After  the  common  course  of 
putriU  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  lo  a  brewer.* 
--iloaasoM. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

CkiUiek  to  In  the  manner  of  a  dki7d ;  i^fmithu  to  in 
the  manner  of  an  nr/snt 

What  ekildrem  do  to  frequently  simple  orfoolMi; 
*«nat  infnUa  do  to  commonly  pretty  and  engaging; 


penetroiion  i 
truth  whicli 
In  piercing  t 

and  the  latter  ail  ex- 
neither  talents  hlm- 

.  penetration  to  discover  the  cabala 

of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Crom- 
wtll.*— Huiin.  ^ChiUingworthwasans 
against  tlie  papists.'— Hums. 

Sof  aciCy,  in  Latin  eagatitue  and  eagio  to  peicelva 
quickly,  cornea  hi  all  probability  from  the  Penian  eag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiaiiy  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  penona,  in  whom  there  Is  more^sastretien 
than  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow  oompasa  of 
their  knowledge;  hence,  property  speaking,  tafeneilig 
ia  natural  or  oaoultivaled  scmlm«s«;  *  Activity  to 
seize,  not  aagteiiff  lo  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  valoe.'--^i.Aift. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sofadoue  are  variations  from  the  Lata 
eagax  and  eagto  (v.  Penetration) ;  sapient  is  in  Latin 
eapienst  from  eapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  ffo^  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  hi  appli- 
cation to  men,  to  denote  the  Au:uTty  of  dinceming  im- 
mediately, which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  eagaeitfi  in  brutes  which  Instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  dedueikNW 
of  r 


So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  It  happen*d. 
That  these  most  eege  academicians  sate 
In  solemn  consoliaaon— on  a  caMiage. 

CvMnsRLAim. 
Sagaeiou*  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest:.- Yodno. 
Smisntt  which  has  verv  different  meaoinp,  fai  the 
original.  Is  now  employed  only  with  re^jd  to  animala 
which  are  treined  up  to  particular  arts;  lis  use  la 
therefore  mostly  borleisque. 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 
^eute,  in  French  aeuto^  Latin  aeutus,  from  atiu  • 
needle,  signiAes  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  pointed 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle;  keen,  in  Saxon  csim,  pro- 
bably comes  from  siudan  lo  cut ;  signifying  the  qnaliiy 
of  being   able   to  cut;  ekrewd^  pmbahly  from  the 
Tentonick  beedtrefon  to  enchant,  signifies  inspfhed  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  or  intuitive  intellect 
In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  to  predom^ 
itttintbeword  »tia«;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a  fltncas 
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for  etitting,  In  the  vord  *«m.    The  mme  dlArence  te   the  Iron    ~~~--^  .  hnu.  ,«,  made 
otoervabS  io  their  figurative  aeeeptatkm.  fwr^xng  the  <«rtJ>i.»>'«_*|;!i  *n^« 

An  neuU  underManding  la  quick  a(  diMOverIng  truth    perforation 


to  the  mldrt  of  fabehood ;  It  Axes  Itself  on  a  ringle  point 
with  wonderful  celerity ;  'HIa  tuUmMO  waa  mul 
eminently  signalized  at  the  maaquerade,  where  he 
dlKOvered  bb  acquaintance  through  their  dtagufaMs 
with  auch  wonderful  ftclllty.'--J«Hiiton.  A  kun. 
undentanding  cuta  or  removes  away  the  artiflclai  veil 
nnder  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  fh>ni  the  view ; 
*  The  viilage  aonga  and  fe«tivUle8  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
aeope  to  the  wildest  exuavagancies  of  mununery  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but  fcsm  raillery.*— Cim- 
•sai^ANO.  A  •kremd  understanding  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
IhimfUsehood; 

You  statesmen  aie  ao  •krtmd  in  forming  schemes! 

JarrBBT. 

JiemtenM*  is  requisite  In  speculative  and  abstruae 
discussions;  koenn—*  in  penetratinc  characters  and 
springs  of  action ;  ohrtteinkett  In  ellcTiing  remarks  and 
new  Ideas.  The  aeuU  man  detects  errouia,  and  the 
iUsn  man  falsehoods.  The  •krewd  man  exposes  follies. 
Arguments  may  be  aaiUy  reproaches  keen^  and  replies 
or  retorts  •krowd,  A  polemtck,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
ae«l«,  a  saUriat  ton,  and  a  wit  ikmod. 


BHABP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 
The  general  property  expreseed  by  these  epithets  is 
that  of  skmpnuo  or  an  ability  to  cut  The  term 
sJurpt  (^n>  tlM  German  oekarf  and  Mckerem  to  cut, 
la  genertck  and  Indefinite ;  the  two  others  are  modes 
of  sAonMiMS  diflbring  in  the  circumstance  or  the  de- 
gree: the  acMis  («.  ^cmto)  Is  not  only  more  than  okarp 
in  the  common  senae,  but  signifies  aim  skmrp  pointed : 
a  knife  uiay  be  skarp ;  but  a  needle  Is  propeily  aatU, 
Things  are  okarp  that  have  eitlier  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge ;  but  the  kuu  Is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ; 
and  that  in  the  highest  aegree  of  tkarpnes* :  a  common 
'knife  may  be  tkarp ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 

Sly  said  to  be  koem.    These  terms  preserve  the  same 
/nctlon  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain  Is  okmrp 
which  may  reaemble  that  which  Is  produced  by  cutting ; 
*  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  after 
thoee  that  have  been  okarp  in  tlieir  judgements  towards 
me.*— Babl  or  BraArroan.    A  pain  is  aenu  when  it 
nsembles  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
Wisdom's  eye 
jSchU  for  what?  To  apy  more  miseries.— Touxo. 
Words  are  koen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide ; 
To  this  great  end  keen  Instina  stinp  liim  on. 

Yomio. 


channels  an  fonned  under  groond  bypsr- 
■    in  the  casr  h^ 

arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and 


MounUlns  were  perforaUL  and 
nd   most 
Holes  are  miifd» 


TO  PKNETEATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE. 

PmutrmU, ».  Dtteemnunt ;  pieret.  In  French  pv€0r, 
eomca  probably  from  the  Hebrew  p*10  to  break  or 
rend;  porformU,  fh>m  the  Latin  font  a  door,  siplfles 
to  make  a  door  thiouch ;  bore,  in  Baxon  ftoriaa,  Is  pro- 
bably changed  {romfore  or  forie  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  peneirau  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  Into  any 
anbstance ;  to  jmrvs  i^  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  per/ortu 
and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
a  conaMerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  Is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetratee  Iron, 
water  penetralet  wood :  to  pieree  Is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
uiercee  through  wood.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
act  of  penttraiian  Is  performed  is  in  no  case  defined ; 
but  that  of  pierting  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
polnu-d  InBtniment:  we  may  pemtraU  the  eanh  by 
means  of  a  spade,  a  pkNigb,  a  knife,  or  various  other 
Instruments ;  but  one  piercee  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  purees  tlie  ground  or  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perforau  and  bore  are  modes  o(  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  Uie  oblecla 
acted  upon :  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  bolk>w  Is  produced  in  any  substance : 
hut  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly  the  eflbct  of 
mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal  Is  pierced  by 
a  dart;  but  cannon  li  made  by  perforating  or  borUM 


streams  (by  the  Romans).*— Giaaoa. 

In  leather,  or  In  wood,  by  boring; 
But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thodght  fit, 
The  Grseks*  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  aeas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that-space  contains  t*  ezpiofew 

Dbnhah. 

These  last  two  virords  do  not  diflbr  In  sense,  hut  In  ap- 
plication ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  uae. 

To  penetrau  and  pieree  are  likewise  employed  in  am 
improper  sense;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  employed 
only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  the  aama 
relation  to  each  other  as  In  the  former:  penHrmu  ia, 
liowever,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  persons ;  piorea 
u  used  In  regard  to  things.  There  la  a  power  in  the 
mind  10  pen*irau  the  looks  and  aciUms,  so  as  Justly  to 
interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  day, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  ahaU  say  1 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  ns  concern, 
Nor  ever  penetraU  the  silent  urn.— Jbktiis. 
The  eye  of  the  Almighty  la  said  to  pieree  the  thickest 
veil  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  brisht,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce 

Cowlbt. 
Aflalrs  are  sometimes  involved  In  such  mystery,  thai 
the  most  enllghlened  mind  is  unable  to  penetraU  eitim 
the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  fOirieks  of  distress  am 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pieree  the  ear. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

OriJUe,  In  Latin  orifuium  or  orifaeiam,  from  oe  aai 
factum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  Uiat  Is,  an  opening 
made,  as  It  were ;  aa/»rtt«i«ii,  in  Latin  perforation 
from  perforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  hu- 
man body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  Is 
natural,  tiie  latter  that  which  Is  arUficlal:  all  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  Uielr  orifices,  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  ckwe  of  tlienueh-es. 
Burgeons  are  freouently  obliged  to  make  forforatioma 
Into  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perforation  mnf 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  proctes,  but  tt 
denotes  a  cavity  made  tlirough  a  solid  substance ;  but 
the  orifice  to  particularly  applicable  to  such  openints 
as  most  resemble  the  moutli  in  form  and  use.  In  this 
manner  tlie  words  may  be  extended  in  their  apidica- 
tion  to  other  bodies  besides  animal  subetaDceSf  and  ia 
otiker  sciences  besides  anatotny :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  orifice  of  atube,  tlie  orifite  of  any  flower,  and  the 
like ;  or  the  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  an  iron  InstnwienL 

OPEMlkb,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 


Opening  sianifies  In  general  any  place  left  open, 
without  defining  any  cireumstanoes;  tlie  opsriars  Is 
nnerally  a  specifick  kind  of  opening  which  is  consi- 
dered scientifically:  there  are  openinge  in  a  wood  when 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away :  openingo  in  atreeta  by 
the  removal  of  houses;  or  openinge  m  a  fenoe  that 
has  been  broken  down ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrajra  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openinge  Ikr  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  heara  the  coming  atom. 
*  Thomson. 

Anatomials  speak  of  mporUree  to  the  aknil  orln  iht 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apcrtwss  In  ihe 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  and  the  like ;'  In  leas  than 
a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  person  thmogh  the 
ap«rtMr«,  and  anto  and  again  perches  upon  his  neigh- 
bour*s  cage.*— CowrsR.  The  opening  or  nportun  Is 
the  commencement  of  an  eneioaure ;  the  cmtty  Is  tha 
whole  enclosure :  henoa  the  first  two  are  frequently  as 
a  part  to  the  whole:  many  animate  make  a  eavitif  ia 
the  earth  for  their  nest  wlih  only  a  small  aperture  fat 
their  ectVHudtogroBii  *  lu  the  centre  of  eveiydoai 
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mmi  top  to  Bottom  ta  the  cblef  room,  of  no  great 
txteot,  round  which  there  ere  narrow  oavUies  or 
raoeaee.'— JoHiisoii. 

OULP»  ABYSS. 

(hdft  In  Greek  K^ms  from  KotXof  boUoWf  le  applied 
literalfy  in  the  aenee  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  as  the  fu^f  of  Venice ;  oAfMs,  in  Greek  Sfiwvoi, 
compounded  of  «  privative  and  ^99is  &  bououi,  eig- 
nifloe  literally  a  botlomleae  pit 

One  !■  overwheoied  in  a  gvJLf;  It  carrlea  with  it  the 
Idea  of  liquidity  and  profundny,  into  which  one  in- 
.  cvitaMy  sinks  never  lo  rise :  one  is  lost  in  an  «^««;  it 
carries  wit|i  it  the  idea  of  Immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  top :  an  Insatiable  voracity  is  the 
cbaracteristiek  idea  In  the  signiJlcation  of  this  term. 

Kgulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
ttsdrand  hurries  all  objects  that  suflbr  themselves  to 
alok  into  It,  without  allowing  them  the  poMibiliiy  of 
aacape ;  heU  Is  represented  as  a  fiery  gu\f,  into  which 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  perpetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  wo  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities; 
Sin  and  death  amain 
Fottowing  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav*n, 
Pav'd  aAer  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  oAys «,  whose  boiling  gmHf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  brklge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  oontlnued.— Milton. 
An  ab^s  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  space, 
whieh  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
wlw  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 
plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  foouteps :  as  the  ocean, 
IB  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  s^vm,  so  are  metaphy- 
flicka  an  immense  a^««,  into  which  the  human  mind 
precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewiklered ; 
Bb  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  o^m.— Tboxsoh. 


LABTRINTH,  MAZE. 
Intricacy  la  common  to  both  the  objecta  eipieaaed  by 
theae  terma;  bot  the  term  {oAyrmtA  haa  It  to  a  much 
er  extent  than  mazs;  the  WmrhUk,  ftom  the 
t  Xe/MpcvOK,  waa  a  work  of  antiquity  which  sur- 
4  the  maze  In  the  aaae  proportion  aa  the  anoienta 
1  the  modema  In  all  other  worka  of  art:  it 


greater 
Greek  X4 


waa  couatnieted  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windlnja,  that  when  a  peraon  was  once  entered, 
becottkl  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clae  or  thread.     Jfax«,  probably  from  the  Saxon 
flsass  a  golf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  structure 
on  a  smaller  scale,  whieh  la  frequently  made  by  way 
•fomap'cnt  in  large  gardena.  From  the  proper  mean- 
teg  of  'i^  •«vi  wnrda  we  may  easily  aee  the  ground  of 
their  mct^poorleal  appttcatran :  political  and  polemical 
dlaeoMlona  are  eomt^od  to  a  laJhyrintk ;  because  the 
mind  that  la  once  entangled  In  them  la  unable  to  extri- 
cate Itadf  by  any  eflbrta  of  its  ownf 
From  the  slow  mlatreai  of  this  school.  Experience, 
And  l)er  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  seipentine  obliquities  of  human  life, 
And  the  dark  labjfrintk  of  human  hearts.— Youmo. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confViaion  Into 
which  tlie  mind  la  thrown  Vy  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable eventa,  la  termed  a  mmte;  becauae,  for  the  time, 
k  la  bereft  of  ila  power  to  poraue  its  ordinary  func- 
ttona  of  reeoUectioB  and  oombinntion ; 

To  meaaur'd  notea,  while  they  advance, 
Be  In  wild  sMM  abali  lead  the  danceT^ 

CUKBBBXJkJID. 

WOITDEB,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRISE,  ABTO- 
inSHMENT,  AMAZEMENT/ 
IfMidsr,  to  German  vmidsr,  la  in  ail  probability  a 
variaikNi  of  woiidflr,  becauae  wMdsr  throwa  the  mind 
off  ita  blaa  ;  adariratim,  ftom  the  Latin  siiror,  and  the 
flebrew  nMnO  vUon.  or  looking  at,  algnlfiea  lookli^ 
■I  attentively :  •wrfriae^  oompoanded  of  twr  and  vn'xs, 
•r  tiM  Latin /retoida,  BifnOea  toiakaonj^audden; 


utonith^  from  the  Latin  attottitus,  and  tonitru  thdn- 
der,  signifies  to  strike,  aa  it  were,  wiih  the  overpow. 
ering  noiae  of  thunder ;  amaze  aigniflesto  be  in  amozs, 
ao  aa  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusual 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  termai 
but  under  variuua  niodificationa.  Wonder  la  the  most 
indefinite  In  its  sienificaUon  or  appHcatiun,  but  It  la 
«|U  the  least  vlviifsentimcntof  all;  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  Incapacliy  to  fix  on  a  discern- 
liile  p(»tnt  In  an  oblect  that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  in 
that  state  which  all  must  experience  at  tiroes,  but  none 
so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wntier  at 
every  thing  because  they  know  nothing ;  <  The  reader 
of  llie  "  SeasoM**  tBvmdert  thst  he  never  saw  before 
what  Thomson  shows  him.'^JoHNSON.  AdmiraUim 
is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration ;  the  ad- 
mirer suspends  his  ilious^lys,  not  from  the  vacancy  but 
the  fulness  of  his  mind  :  be  is  riveted  to  an  object 
which  for  a  dnie  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration^  and  none 
but  cultivated  minda  are  susccpitble  of  It ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  admirt^  becauae  he  cannot  appreciata 
the  value  of  any  thing ; 

With  eyea  inaatiate,  and  tumultuous  Joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admire*  the  boy.- 

DnTvaa. 
Surpriee  and  aetonukment  both  arise  ft-om  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly ;  thev  are  a  species  of  wonder 
differing  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  lite  events  of 
life ;  the  eurjrrise^  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes  us 
unawarea  ;  we  are  snrprieed  if  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  eurprited  If  that  hap- 
pens wliich  we  did  not  calculate  upon ;  thus  we  are 
awprieed  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we  soppoaed 
was  on  hia  Journey  :  aetoniskmenl  may  be  awakened 
by  ainiilar  eventa  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable ;  thus  we  are  aotoniehed  to  find  a  friend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  ^vny  reaaon  to  suppnao 
waa  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are  aatanieked  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through  a  road  which 
we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassable;  'Soliula 
do  we,  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects  of 
time,  that  things  necesrary  and  certain  often  surpn'st 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.'— Jorkboit.  *  I  have 
often  been  cetonieked^  considering  that  the  mutual  In- 
tercourae  between  the  two  countrlea  (Prance  and  Eng- 
land) haa  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  litUe  you 
aeem  to  know  of  ua.* — BuaxB. 

Surpriee  may  for  a  moment  atartle ;  aetoniekmeni 
may  atupify  and  cauae  an  entire  auspenaton  of  the  A- 
colties ;  but  amaiement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bailon.  We  may  be  eurprisedaml  aetonieked  at  things 
in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest :  we  are  mostly 
amazed  at  that  which  immediaiely  concerns  us.  We 
may  be  emrprieed  agreeably  or  otherwise ;  we  may 
be  aetonieked  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although  ae- 
toniekment  ia  not  itself  a  pleasure  ;  but  we  aie  amaied 
at  tliat  which  happens  contrary  to  our  Inclination. 
We  are  agreeably  enrprieed  to  see  our  friends:  we 
are  aetonieked  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difBcuity: 
we  are  amated  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for  hia 
observations  will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  pasaes :  a  wise  man  will  have  but 
momentarv  enrprieee;  aa  he  haa  estimated  tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  human  Bfe,  few  things  of  Importance  will 
happen  contrai^  to  hia  expectationa :  a  generoua  mind 
will  be  aetonteked  at  a roaa  Inatancea  of  perfidy  in 
others :  there  ia  no  mind  that  may  not  aomethnea  be 
thrown  into  amatement  at  the  awfW  dlapenaaUooa  of 
Providence; 

Amaxement  aelzea  an ;  the  general  ciy 

Proclaims  Laocoon  Juat]y  doomed  to  die.— DaTOSK. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY  ' 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  la  that  wbteh  cauaes  wonder  (v.  Wonder)  ; 
mtrccis,  In  Latin  miraemimn,  from  mirror  to  wonder. 
baa  tile  aane  aignlflcation,algnl(ying  tiiat  wblcli  atrlkis 
the  aenae;  marvel  la  a  variation  of  sriraeis;  prodigw 
In  Latin  prodigimmt  ftom  prodigo,  or  protnl  and  ^a 
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to  iBonch  forth.  rifnUles  the  fbing  launching  forth; 
wunttcTj  In  Latin  monstrum^  comes  from  M0ii«£ro  to 
point  out,  and  mnuo  to  advise  or  give  notice ;  becauao 
'  ooionc  the  Romans  any  unaccoanlable  appearance  was 
coQsidered  at  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

W^tnden  are  natural;  miraeUs  are  sutwrnatoral. 
The  whole  creation  is  fun  of  wonders ;  the  Bible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  mtraeUt  which  happened  In 
those  days.    Bomeilmes  the  term  ntiroeU  or  miraeu- 
UuM  may  be  employed  hyperbollcally  for  what  la  «x- 
eeedingly  wndtrfti; 
Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  apeak 
With  moat  vurmc^hnu  organ.— 8ba.S8Pkaak. 
Wtrndan  an  real ;  maroeU  are  often  fictitious;  firo- 
iigim  are  eitravagaat  and  imaginary.  Natural  YAmoTj 
iaAiUofwetufsr*; 
HIa  Hrlodom  such  as  once  It  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  aiid  three  kingdoms  fear. 

^  DfKUAM. 

Travela  abound  In  wianeU  or  in  maroMmu  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  eitiier  of  the  artful  or  the 
Ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  his«>ry  contains  num- 
berless accounts  of  prodigies,  ffondero  are  agree- 
uble  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful  only 
as  respects  ourselves:  monetere  are  violations  of  tlM> 
laws  of  nature.  .The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  woneter ; 

III  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigf^ 

And  wonetere  frame  where  nature  never  err'd.— Ln. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DETRI. 
MENT,  PREJUDICE. 

VieadoemUfe  Implies  the  absence  of  an  adoomUge 
iv.  jSdvantag^ ;  mjmrf^  In  Ijatin  injwria,  from  JM, 
properly  s^ninei  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  Justice, 
bat  ezten<b  in  i(s  sense  to  everv  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  oocHsipned;  hurt  signifies  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded;  defrtmcat,  in  Latin 
detrtmentuMy  from  detritnm  and  deterrero  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out;  prsy'iidiea, 
in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word  («.  Bine)^  impUes 
the  ill  which  (s  supposed  to  result  from  prejudiee. 

The  dieadvmntoge  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good ; 
the  iMw-y  is  a  positive  evli :  the  want  of  education 
may  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding bis  advancement ;  '  Even  the  greatest  actions 
of  a  celebrated  perwn  labour  under  this  dieadeamtoget 
that  however  surprising  and  eztraordinarv  they  may 
he,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  (Vom  him.* 
— Addison.  Tlie  HI  word  of  another  may  be  an  m- 
Jurf  by  depriving  us  of  friends;  'The  plaoei  were 
acquired  by  Just  title  of  victory,  and  therefore  In  keep- 
ing of  tliem  no  iiyvnf  was  ofiered.'~HATWAa]>.  The 
duttdvantagej  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  Ihiiigs  as 
are  of  an  adventdlioue  nature :  the  <s;«r|r  tothat  which 
Is  of  essential  importance.  The  Avrt,  detriment^  and 
prefudioe  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Jujiiry  •  in  general. 
Implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  bv  the  external 
action  of  other  objects,  wbeUier  token  In  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons  or  to  things ;  Jk»rC  is 
that  species  of  iujurv  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence:  too  dose  application  to  study  Is  tii^ 
rioue  to  the  health;  reading  by  an  improper  light  to 
kmrtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
ing which  a  circulating  library  supplies  ia  often  injn- 
rioue  to  the  morals  of  young  people ;  '  Our  repentance 
Is  not  reol,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  fbults,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  ii^urioue  con- 
sequences of  them  from  prr>eeeding.'~TiLi.oTsoN. 
All  violent  affections  are  hurtful  to  the  mind;  'The 
number  of  those  who  by  abstracted  ihoughu  become 
useleas  Is  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  them  who  are 
knrtfui  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless  dispo- 
aWon.'— BAaTLBTT.  The  detriment  and  prejudice  are 
species  of  tn/Mry  which  afliect  only  the  outward  clr- 
cumstancee  of  a  person ;  the  former  bnplying  what  aiay 
laawa  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lowor  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affects 
the  aiabllitv  of  a  merchant's  credit  to  highly  detri- 
mentoi  to  his  interests ;  '  In  many  histances  we  clearly 
perceive  that  more  or  leas  knowledge  dtopensed  to  man 
would  have  proved  rfsfrisMiiia^  to  hto  iMte  '—Blair. 


Whatever  is  prtjwBeiol  to  the  diaraeter  of  a  mat 
should  not  be  mode  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  eoa- 
versation :  '  That  tiie  heathen  have  rpoken  things  !• 
the  same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  to  so  far 
fVnm  being  anv  vrfjudice  to  thto  saying,  that  it  to  a 
great  commendation  of  It'— TiUAn-sun. 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  wUl  be  to  our 
disadvantage  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledcnient.  Tiiere  to  notliing  material  that  to 
not  exposed  to  Uie  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those  of 
actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kitid  carry  tbdr 
own  punislmient  with  them,  for  they  are  always  kmrt- 
/W  to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  to  oflea  dori- 
wtetual  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  seal,  or  the  in- 
coiistotent  conduct  of  reltoious  piofessuis  to  higUy 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religkm. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

Loeoy  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  variation  of  teoos, 
because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  persoo  to  loot 
to  hiui ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  particle  sut,  im. 
plying  a  defect,  signifies  to  lose  by  misuke. 

What  is  lost  to  not  at  hand :  what  Is  miesing  to  not 
to  be  seen;  it  does  not  depeAd  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
cover what  Is  loot;  It  is  supposed  to  be  irrevocably 
gone ;  what  we  miss  at  one  tmie  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  looee  hto 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  natoi«,  and  must 
submit  patienUy  to  the  loss  which  caiuiot  be  repaired; 
'  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  they  almost  come  home ;  when  thto 
happens  they  seldom  lose  their  com,  but  carry  it  u| 
again.'— Admson.  If  a  person  miesee  the  oppoita* 
nlty  of  iuiprovenient  in  his  y^th,  he  will  never  havt 
another  opportunity  that  to  equally  good ; 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God.  aa  once 

Moses  was  in  tlie  mount,  and  wdeaiag  long 

M^TOS 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  loot ; 
damage^  In  French  dommage^  Latin  daimtinn,  tnm 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  ihlog  taken  a^'ay; 
dctrisMKt,  V.  Disadoantageeue. 

Ijsse  to  here  the  genertck  terra ;  daau|f«  and  dtCri- 
sMKl  are  species  or  modes  of  loee.  The  persoa  sns* 
tains  tlie  Iom,  the  thing  suffers  the  danuv*  or  dsCrt- 
menL  Whatever  to  gone  ftom  us  which  we  wish  lo 
retain  is  a  lass;  hence  we  may  austain  a  lose  la  oiic 
property.  In  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  In  oar 
intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  posseasioo ;  '  Wlial 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  tlic 
charms  of  conversation)  bv  the  loss  of  solid  gain.*^ 
Johnson.  Whatever  rendcra  nit  object  less  aervtee 
able  or  valuable,  by  any  external  vlol«:Mce,  to  a  damage, 
as  a  vessel  suffen  a  damage  In  a  storm;  'The ante 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  Uie  nest  day  they 
look  a  worM  of  pains  to  repaur  the  dosia^.*— Adbisom. 
Whatever  to  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  purpose  to  a 
detrimenl ;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru^ 
dence  is  alwavs  a  great  de<ri«ieiit  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family  ;  '  The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least 
possible  detrimnti  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend.* 


INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEP. 
The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  ought 
is  common  to  these  terms.    Injurjf  (e.  Disad/aamtaga} 
to  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
y  to  riglit ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  tit- 
's, (Vom  the  Lailn  damnum  loss,  to  the 


pens  contrary  to  riglit ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  in- 
jurf:  daiM^s,  (Vom  the  Lailn  damnum  loss,  to  the 
I'l^vrf  whicn  takes  awajr  from  the  valne  of  a  thing : 


hurt  {v.  Disadvantage)  is  the  injury  whtoh  destroys 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing :  harm  (v.  Koil} 
to  the  tif/«r|r  which  is  attend«l  with  trouble  arid  incon- 
vsnlsace :  mtsekief  to  the  injarf  which  iotemipis  ihs 
order  and  consistency  of  things.  The  i^jw^f  to  appli- 
cable to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral ;  damage  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  snfier  aa 
injurp ;  a  buUdiog  may  suffer  an  mjKry  .*  but  a  build- 
ing, a  vessel,  a  merchatidiw.  suffers  dawa/s.  Wiica 
applied  both  to  physical  bodies,  the  injurf  compre- 
hsnda  every  thing  which  makes  an  object  otherwise 
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ten  It  oogbl  to  be:  that  Is  to  ny,  aU  collateral  dr- 
etunMancei  wbieh  are  connected  witb  ibe  end  and  pur- 
poee  of  tbioffi:  but  iumMge  impUei  tbat  actual  wtary 
wbkh  aflecu  llie  tlnictuf  e  and  materials  of  tbe  object : 
Ibe  •ktuaUon  of  Mine  buildJnse  la  an  tiipiry  to  them ; 
the  fttUinf  of  a  cbtanney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is 
a  damage :  the  ti^rf  may  not  be  eaaUy  removed ;  the 
dmmmge  may  be  easily  repaired. 

/i^«ry  and  kvrt  are  both  applied  to  ^raona;  but  the 
ntjury  may  either  affect  their  bodieih  their  circum- 
auncea,  or  their  mliide;  the  hurt  In  Its  proper  sense 
•fleets  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  <ii^iiry 
or  a  Jkert  by  a  fall ;  but  the  former  la  employed  when 
tbe  health  orspiriu  of  a  person  suffer,  the  latter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  timtry  from  a  fall,  either  by  losing  the 
use  of  a  limb,  or  ay  tbe  deprivation  of  liis  seusea ; 

*  Great  mjuriet  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  fieldZ-^Moan- 
■aa.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  kmru 
which  are  easily  cured ; 

No  plough  shall  kwrt  tbe  glebe,  no  pranlng  book  the 
▼Ine.— DftTnaa.  ^ 
Tbe  kMTt  Is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  It  re- 
apects  the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  Idea  of 
Inflicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied ;  as  in  kmrting  a 
■>an*s  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurting  his 
morals,  and  other  such  cases,  in  which  the  speciflck  term 
kmrt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injury; 
In  arms  and  science  *t  is  the  same, 
Our  rival's  tere  ereates  oor  fbme.— Pmioa. 
Tbeja/iiry,  ikana,  and  misdkie/are  all  employed  fbr 
die  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
Mwry  comprehends  cause  and  effect ;  the  harm  and 
wasehief  respect  the  evil  as  it  la.  If  we  sny  that  the 
Murv  IS  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  aaent  by 
wnlcn  It  Is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  It  is  done,  or 
both ;  *  MaoT  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwell- 
lag  npon  trifling  aigument8.*~-WATTs.  When  we 
■peak  of  the  harm  and  mitckiefy  we  only  think  of  tbe 
nature  and  measure  of  tli«  one  or  tbe  oUier.  It  Is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  publick  offenders  go  free ;  young 
people  do  not  alwavs  consider  tbe  Asm  which  there 
may  be  In  some  of  their  most  Imprudent  actiona ; 

*  After  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under 
tbdr  win^  lest  the  eold,  and  sometimes  the  heat, 
•bould  harm  them.*-«RAT.  The  mischief  of  dissemi- 
nating fVee  principles  among  the  young  and  tbe  igno- 
rant has  now  been  fbund  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
•light  result  from  tbe  superlonr  cultivation  of  tbe 
miman  mind,  and  tbe  more  extended  diffusion  of 
knowledge ; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  tboughu  involved, 
Bbook  at  tbe  ihlghty  aiiscAKTsbe  resolv'd^— DaTDsn. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

hofokr  comes  fl^m  the  Ladn  ^m  and  p^ov  or  ptgor 
worse,  signifying  to  mske  worse ;  ti^vre,  fVom  in  and 
pu  against  right,  sigiiiflea  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
•utht  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  In  regard  to  injure  ss  tbe  species 
to  tbe  genus ;  what  is  Mi^atrsd  Is  tiijsred,  but  what  Is 
injurU  is  not  neceasariiy  tai^airsd.  To  impair  Is  a 
progressive  mode  of  it^wrimg:  an  injury  may  lake 
plaea  either  by  «kgrees,  or  by  an  Instantaneous  act: 
■balning  of  tbe  eyes  impain  tbe  sight,  bat  a  blow  in- 
/arat  rather  than  tsipstrs  tbe  eye.  A  man*8  health 
May  be  impatrtd  or  ii^and  by  his  vices,  bat  his  limbs 
aratif^arsdratbertbaBiai^atrsdbyafbll.  A  penon's 
cftrewnataiiees  ara  impaired  by  a  sueeesskm  of  mlafor- 
tunea;  they  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
Tbe  same  distinccloo  is  preserved  in  their  figurative 
applicallon ;  •  It  Is  palnAil  to  consider  that  this  sublime 
eajoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impnired  by  Innu- 
merable causes.'— >JOBNSON. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 

O  what  a  patrimony  this !  a  being 

Of  fuch  inherent  stmigih  and  mi^^sty, 

Not  worlds  pofvcss'd  can  raise  It ;  worlds  destroyM 

CMloH  la/are.— Youwo. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING. 
Imminent,  In  Latin  tmamwiis,  fWwn  <■  and  siomm  to 
I,  signifies  resting  or        ' 


fhmi  tbe  Latin  pendea  to  bang,  signifies  banging} 
tkteauning  Is  used  In  tlie  sense  of  the  ven  to 
tkreaUn. 

All  these  terms  are  used  In  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  immineni  conveys  no  Idea  of 
duration ;  impendtng  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  In  imminrnt  danger  of 
losing  his  life  In  one  insunt,  end  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  k>ng  In  exisieuce,  nud  gradually  ap- 
proaching ;  '  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe 


the  Spanish  hbtoriaiis,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impend- 
ing over  tlieir  lieails.'— KoasKTson.    We  can  seldom 


escape  tsiauimit  danger  by  spy  efforu  of  one's  own ; 
but  we  may  be  Buccevsfully  warned  to  escape  fVom  an 
impending  daiigiT.  Imminent  and  impending  are  said 
of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable ;  but  a  tM-eatening 
e\-il  gives  iniiuiations  of  lis  own  opproach ;  we  p<»- 
oeive  the  threatening  tempest  In  the  blackness  of  tbe 
sky ;  we  bear  the  threatening  sounds  of  the  enemy** 
clashing  swords;  'The  threatening  voice  and  fleroe 

Gstnres  with  which  tliene  words  were  uttered,  struck 
ontezuma.    He  saw  his  own  danger  was  ratmnMU, 
the  necoBlty  uiuivoidable.'— -RoaaaTsoN. 


THREAT,  MENACE. 

TT&eat  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  menace  is  of  Latin  ea- 
traction.  They  du  not  differ  in  signification  :  but,  as  if 
frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  tiie  familiar  term, 
and  the  Latin  word  Is  employed  only  in  the  higher 
style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  small  or 
great  evils ;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great  evils. 
One  individual  tkrotUene  to  strike  aaoiher:  a  general 
menaeee  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threatened 
by  tilings  as  well  as  persons :  we  are  menaced  by  pei^ 
sons  only;  a  person  is  threatened  w\xh  a. look;  he  fa 
fluaacsd  with  a  prosecution  by  his  adversary; 

By  turna  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 

Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  tlie  next  implor*d. 

Pbioe 
Of  the  sharp  aze 

Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 

Hanp  si«MKia/.— SoMsaviLLa. 

EVIL  OR  ILL,  Mlf^FORTUNE,  HARM, 

MISCHIEF. 

RvU  In  its  ftoll  sense  comprehends  everv  quality 

which  Is  not  good,  and  oonsequenlly  the  other  lenm 

express  only  modifications  of  auil. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  In  iu  applkatkNi 
than  Its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  Just  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  nenvB  of  evile  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  evile  Inherent  in  tne  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  IL  The  evil,  or,  In  Its  contracted  form,  the 
ttf,  belhlla  a  peiaon ;  the  su>/srfim«  comes  upon  him ; 
the  Aarai  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  Aorsi ;  the  mw 
chief  is  done  him.  Evil  in  its  limited  application  la 
Uken  for  evilt  of  tbe  greatest  magnitude ;  It  is  that 
which  Is  ceti  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
drcumstancee.  Tbe  miefartune  is  a  minor  anil;  k 
depends  upon  tbe  opinion  and  circnmslaiioes  of  tba 
Individual ;  what  is  a  siti/«rlime  la  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  In  another  respect.  An  untimely  death, 
the  fhictureor  loasof  a  limb,  are  denominated  evile: 
the  kiss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like,  anwiefottunee^  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  bave  come  upon 
us  by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimately  of  the  greateM 
benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  miefertune  k 
but  a  partial  evU :  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable, 
that  It  has  no  respect  to  the  solRtrer  as  a  moral  agent, 
but  miefertune  Is  used  In  retard  to  such  ihhi«i  as  are 
contrellable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight; 
Miefertune  smnds  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world :  and  he  who  wounds  another. 
Directs  the  goddess  by  tbat  part  where  he  wounda 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  tai  himself. 

Tomie. 

The  sea  wblcb  befUls  a  man  la  opposed  only  to  tb  9 
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good  whteb  he  In  gsMitl  Mperiences ;  Iral  the  mafor- 
ttme  h  oiqpoied  to  the  good  fbitune  or  the  prudeace  of 
the  individual.  Slckneat  b  en  mril^  let  it  be  endured 
or  ceueed  by  whatever  circumetaQcei  It  may ;  it  is  a 
muif^nmm  for  an  individual  to  come  In  the  way  of 
Iwvlng  ihlf  nil  brought  on  bimaeif :  his  own  relative 
idiUonin  '         ■     -•  •     • 


1  the  icaie  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 
The  harm  and  wucJU^ are ipeciei of  minor «o«<«; 
the  former  of  which  is  much  less  speciflcii  than  tlie 
iatter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  taiies  kmrm  fhNo  elrcumsuncee  that  are  not 
Known ;  the  mucU^  Is  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  Immediate  circumstance.  He  who  taites  cold 
takes  Aenn;  tlie  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 


known  or  sonected :  a  fall  from  a  horK  is  attended 

with  MudUef,  if  it  o( 

the  body.    iivU  and  wusfartun*  respect  persons  only 


t  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  wil  to 


as  the  objects ;  harm  and  misekisf  are  said  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object  A  tender  plant  takes  harm  from 
being ezpoeed  to  the  cold  air:  miseki^  is  done  to  it 
when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its  roou 
are  laid  bare. 

Mi»f9rtmm»  Is  the  incidental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  sulitiectB ;  but  nil^  harm^  and 
wusek^f  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  as  effects  from  their 
causes:  tvU  Is  said  either  lo  Ue  in  a  thing  or  attend 
It  as  a  companion  or  follower ;  *A  misery  is  not  to 
be  meaearM  ftom  tlie  nature  of  tlie  svil,  but  fVom  the 
temper  of  the  sufferer.*— Aooisom.  ifonn  properly 
Has  in  the  thing; 

To  me  the  labours  of  the  field  resign; 
Me  Paris  li^ured :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
FaU  he  that  must  beneath  his  rlvaTs  anhe, 
And  leave  the  rest  eeeora  of  fiimre  Aenas. 

Pops. 
Jftf  dUsf  properly  attends  the  thing  as  a  coBsequeoce ; 
To  mourn  a  mUekuf  that  Is  past  i 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  eu'si 


Shaksmaes. 
In  political  revolutions  tlicre  is  etU  in  the  thing  and 
sett  from  tlie  thing ;  tvU  when  it  begins,  wil  vrben  it 
cods,  and  nil  long  after  it  has  ceased ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  fkeedom*s  UU  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great. 

GOUMMITV. 

It  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  put 
to  himself— what  karm  is  Uiere  in  this  or  that  Indul- 
|ence4  He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
Elmeelf  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to  his 
own  wishes.  The  misekitft  which  arise  from  the 
unskilfUlness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
eoacbmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  in  course  of 
time  they  will  probably  deter  men  ftom  performing 


HUBTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

HmriftU  signifles  Aill  of  AerC,  or  causing  much  Jkerl ; 
•srmeieM,  v.  Dt^irmetwe  ;  imzmms  and  im««mm,  from 
Vie  Latin  mnhu  and  a«6«s  lo  hurt,  signifiss  the  same 
originally  as  Aatrt/W. 

Between  kmrt/nl  and  pmmiei^u*  there  is  the  same 
dlsllnction  as  between  Jkurtm^  and  destroying:  that 
whleh  is  kmr^fml  may  AatrC  in  various  ways ; 
The  kmrtfkl  haael  In  thy  vinej-ard  shun. 

DftTDBK. 

That  which  Is  penaeUus  neoeesartly  tends  to  destrue- 
tloa :  confinement  Is  hurtful  lo  tlie  health :  bad  com- 
pany IspeniMMtM  to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of 
fieflthlnken  are  pmudous  to  the  weli-beiog  of  so- 
ciety; 

Of  sirangtb,  MniMsiis  to  myself,  I  boast, 
The  powen  I  have  were  gtvan  me  to  my  eesL 
Lewis. 
JVWisKs  and  ««•«•««  are  species  of  the  kmrifkl: 
tUngs  may  be A«K/W  both  to  body  and  mind;  nes^Ms 
•ad  asteeaM  only  to  the  body:  that  whieh  ia  nesssus 
iafllela  a  direel  floury; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  csieat  eomethnes,  with  t 


AiKl  hairy  mane,  terrllkk,  though  to  tbeo 
Not  iMZM««,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

MfLToa. 
That  which  ia  nntmma  inflicts  the  Injury  lDdireel|f : 
iMzisas  iiiseeu  are  such  as  wound;  neiseaM Tapoon 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders ; 

The  only  prison  that  enclaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  habitation,  where  she  dwells 
As  in  a  nelfesis  dungeon.— Bbllinobam. 
Ireland  is  said  to  be  free  from  every  nan»us  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth  is  brought  together,  there  wiB 
always  be  noisome  smells. 


CALAMITT,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 
Cslaauly,  In  French  euUmiti,  Latin  calettfes,  ftom 
eal^muo  a  stalk ;  because  ball  or  whatever  ii^ured  the 
stalks  of  com  was  termed  a  eolmmH^;  dioutUr,  la 
French  d^aslrs,  Is  compounded  of  the  privative  das  or 
du  and  utre.  In  Latin  Mtmsi  a  star,  signifying  what 
came  from  the  adverse Infiuefice  of  the  stars;  sns/Wr- 
titNS,  misehmmeSf  and  mi*hop  naturally  express  wbal 


it  a  painful 
terms,  but  they  differ  In  the  degree  of  iniporunce. 

A  ealamitif  is  a  great  disaoUr  or  mUtfortuuo;  a  mm 
fertuuo  a  treat  mioehoMU  or  miohop :  whatever  la 
attended  witli  destruction  is  a  eaiamUfi  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defbais  or  IntermptB 
plans,  is  a  Hooottr;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a 
loss  of  propeity,  or  the  deprivation  of  ImUth,  is  a  mio' 
fortune ;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  ie  a  miorhanee  or  miohm :  the  devaaiatioo  of 
a  country  by  hurricanee  or  eartiiquakes,  or  the  deeolo- 
tion  of  iu  inhabitants  by  fbmlne  or  plague,  are  great 
caUmiUto  ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  tiie  frao> 
ture  of  a  limb,  are  iiaaotoro;  losses  in  trade  are  ans- 
fortuMM  ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or  l6« 
extent,  a  miochaneo  or  miohof. 

A  ceiamtfy  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agency  ol 
man ;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  coume  of  thiuga 
are  mostly  concerned  In  producing  this  souree  td 
misery  lo  men;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chancay 
as  distinguished  from  dnign;  'Th^  i' 
several  blessings  had  degenereled  into  «< 
that  several  ceieautf ss  nad  improved  into  —.^ 

according  as  they  fell  into  the  ponession  of  wtoe  or 
foolish  men.*— A  DDisoN.  Diouotert  mostly  arise  fhim 
some  specifick  known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  nnfiineas  or  things  for  their  use;  as 
liiey  generally  serve  to  derange  eome  preconeened 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  woir 
produced  by  some  secret  influence ; 

There  In  his  noisy  mansion,  skiird  to  rule. 
The  village  master  tauglit  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  weli.  and  every  uuaut  knew. 
Well  had  tlie  boding  tremblera  learn'd  to  treco 
The  day's  dioaoUrs  In  his  morning  face. 

GOUMMITH. 

jm^ortmu  Is  fbequeotly  assignable  to  no  epedfick 
cause,  it  Is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  Individual;  a  link 
In  the  chain  of  hie  destiny;  an  evil  independeat  of 
himself,  as  dlsUngulshed  from  a  fbult;  'She  daily 
exerelses  her  benevolenGO  by  pitying  evciT  sus/'er- 
Imis  that  happens  to  cvenr  family  within  her  drda 
of  notice.*— JoBNSOif.  Mioehmmeo  and  wdoh^ip  are 
mi^forluneo  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  Into  their  eaose^ 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gmcious  Jove,  to  teO, 
How  this  miMchanet  the  Cyprian  queen  befell. 

Popa. 
For  pity*s  sake  tells  undeeerv*d  wuohopt^ 
And  their  applanae  lo  gain,  recounts  his  daps. 
Caumcmu^ 
A  eefamifyis  dreadful;  a  diomottr  melancholy;  a 
miofortuM  grievous  or  heavy;  a  ittfAsncs  or  suite 
sllgbt  or  trivial. 

A  colmmi^  Is  either  poMiek  or  private,  but  more  Ike- 
qoently  the  former :  a  diaastor  Is  mther  partlcniar  than 
private ;  It  affiscts  things  rather  than  persons ;  Journeys, 
expedltioas,  and  military  movements  are  eonuKm^ 
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ENOUSH    STNONTM£S. 


4m 


iltondMl  wun  M$M$ttT§i 
venonal;  they  Immedtaielf 

ndtviduAl:  wd»tkmact9  and  wd»ktipa  we  aitogettaer 
domeattck.     We  aiieak  of  m  ceiamtteM  period,  a 
4ism»iiwu  expeditloa,  an  n^fartum^U  peraon,  "  ' 
ror     "  * 


miafittamu  ase  altofetber 
f  adbet  tlie  intareita  of  the 


ADVEKdlTT,  DIBTRE8& 

Aivertitft  v.  JMo$r»9;  iiatm§^  from  the  Latin  Ha- 

trim^o,  compounded  of  dU  twice,  and  ttringo  to  bind, 

figniOefl  that  which  blnda  very  tight,  or  bringe  Into  a 

freat  eirait. 

AdverBitf  reapecta  external  eireamataiicea ;  di»ire»» 
regarda  either  external  circumitancea  or  inward  feel- 
ings.   Advtrtity  ti  oppoaed  lo  proqierlty ;  iiatrest  to 

Adveraitff  la  a  general  condition,  diHrets  a  parti- 
cular state.  Di§tr«gt  la  properly  the  highest  degree 
of  adversitf.  When  a  man's  alTairs  go  altogether 
udnerte  to  hia  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
prive him  of  bia  possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he 
Is  said  to  be  in  ndvertity;  >  The  other  extreme  which 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man 
■gainst.  Is  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adaersfly.*-— Sooth.  When  a  man  is  reduced 
to  a  stale  of  want,  deprived  of  ftiends  and  all  prospect 
of  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  diatru* ;  *  Moat 
men,  wlm  are  at  length  delivered  ftom  any  great  dir- 
tnta,  indeed,  Und  that  they  are  ao  by  waya  they  never 
thought  of.*— Sotn'B. 

Advtrntw  is  tcying,  diatrtM  Is  overwiielmlng. 
Every  man  la  liable  to  aivtrtitg^  although  few  are  re- 


Kvery 

daced  to  dwtrssj  but  by  their  own  ftnlC 

DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AOONT. 

Diatm9yV.Ad9traitff;  a«zi«<y,  in  French  antieU, 
and  oa^titsA,  in  French  angoiMte^  both  come  from  tlie 
Latin  aii^T  aiian  to  strangle ;  agmtf^  In  French  aganie, 
Latin  agowda,  Greek  Jeyttvta%  from  AywifS^u  to  contend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  suf- 


2>tatr$$t  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves ;  oaxuCy  Is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
eaoae;  tlie  amxietf  often  Ilea  In  the  imagination. 
The  duireaa  is  produced  by  the  present,  but  not 
always  iuimedlato,  evil ; 

How  many,  rack*d  with  honeat  paasiona,  droop 

In  deep  retir*d  distrtttt  How  many  stand 
.  Around  the  death-bed  of  their  deareatfrieada, 

And  point  the  parting  aMgmi»h.-^Tno»Mon, 
The  aasaety  respects  that  wliich  la  future ;  *  If  you 
have  any  aobction  for  me,  let  not  your  aaztei^,  on  my 
account,  injure  your  health.*— Mblmotb  (LeiUrt  cf 
OiMrs).  AngvMsk  arises  Aom  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  la  paat;  *  In  the  mmgMuk  of  his  heart,  Adam 
exposiulaies  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
masked  exIstence.'^ApoisoN.  Agtmff  springs  from 
witnessing  ttiat  which  is  immedlato  or  before  the  eye; 

Theae  are  tlie  charming  agomie$  of  love. 

Whose  mlaery  dellghta.    Bnt  through  the  bean 

Should  Jealousy  its  venom  once  diflbse, 

■T  is  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 

But  a/say  nnmlxed.^TBOMSON. 

DisCrssr  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  is  a 
eonselottsness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure ;  it 
will  inevlubly  aiiie  ftom  some  circumstance  or  an- 
other. dtfasMfy,  sMfntsA,  and  ag^ny  belong  to  riper 
years:  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence;  because  they  are  exempt 
nom  the  anxietiu  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
atotlon  to  fill,  and  dutlea  to  dlschaige.  Angvisk  and 
mganf  are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  fVom  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  Aiil  conaciousness  of  evil.  A  child  Is  In 
dittrwt  when  It  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  Is 
alao  in  dittrtt  when  she  misses  her  child.  The  sta- 
tkm  of  a  parent  Is,  Indeed,  that  which  la  moat  pro- 
dnetive,  not  only  of  dwtrss «,  but  anxis^,  mmgniak,  and 
'  Mgamm:  the  OMtber  haa  her  peculiar  arnxUtia*  for  the 
child,  while  rearing  it  In  its  Inftnt  sUto;  the  father 
'    r  for  lis  wdfbre  on  its  entrance  into  the 


world:  they  both  snfti'  the  deepest  ngnUh  when  the 
child  disanioints  their  deareat  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  and  finishing  l(s  wicked  coarse  Iqr  an 
untimely, and  sometimes  Ignominious,  end:  not  unfra- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suflbr  the  ^say  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  in  flamee  from  which  he  cannot  hi 
snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave  ftom  which 
lie  cannot  be  reacucd. 


TO  DIBTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

distress,  V.  DiHreiB;  Aoross,  in  French  Aarassir 
probably  Iram  the  Greek  d^svu  to  boat ;  ptrpUtt  in 
Latin  ^erpUsiu^  participle  of  perpUctor^  compounded 
of  per  and  pl*etor,  signifies  to  wind  round  and  en- 
tangle. 

A  person  is  dutmaed  either  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances or  his  feeUngs;  he  is  karaaaad  mentally  or 
corporeally ;  he  is  parpUxad  in  ills  undersiandhig, 
more  than  in  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  diatrtaaea; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  karaaa ;  stratagenas 
and  ambiguous  measures  parplax:  abesiand  town  ia 
diatraaaedhy  tlie  euttiiig  off  Its  resources  of  water  ani 
provisions; 

O  Mend!  Ulysses*  shouts  invade  my  ear; 

I>iatreaa*d  he  seems,  and  no  assiaianre  near. 

Fon. 
The  bedend  In  a  town  are  kar^aad  by  perpetnai 
Iks;  'Persons  who  have  been  long  kmraiaad  with 


business  and  care,  aometimes  imagine  that  when  Hft 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  flrom  the 
world  too  oonipleto.*—  BLAia.    The  beaiegers  of  a  town 
ars  sometimes  perplexed  in  all  their  mancsuvrea  and 
plana,  by  tJie  counwr-manonivres  and  contrivaiicea  of 
their  opponents ;  or  a  person  la  perplexed  by  tlie  con- 
tradictory points  of  view  In  which  an  aflhir  appearato 
Ikim ;  a  tale  of  wo  diatreeaea:  eonthiual  alarma  and 
Incessant  labour  karaaa;  unexpected  obataclea  and 
inextricable  difliculties  perplex  ; 
Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 
How  soon  misfonunss  would  be  pufl^d  away  1 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  Uie  dust, 
But  th'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perplexea  still.— Gbntlsmah. 
We  are  diatreaaed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances; 
we  are  kareaaed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional eflbrts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
diatreaaf  or  may  remove  a  perplexUf!  but  the  kdraaa- 
img  ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  iL 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONT,  ANGUISH. 

Paia.  Is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  wetvll 
punlahm«nt,  k6vo{  labour,  and  wivoneu.  to  be  poor  or  tai 
trouble.  Pemg  Is  but  a  variation  of  jiota,  contracted 
ftom  theTeutonick  peinigen  lo  toruKJtt;  a^say  comes 
from  the  Greek  dyrnvS^m  to  struggle  or  contend,  signi- 
ftring  the  labour  ur^aim  of  a  struggle;  anguiak  oomea 
from  the  Latin  ango^  contracted  from  ante  and  age^  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  the 
paim  arising  from  severe  prpssure. 

Pmtn^  which  expresses  ilie  feeling  that  Is  roost  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  is  liere  the 
generick,  and  the  rcatspecifick  torms:  poni  and  mgenm 
are  applied  Indiscriminately  to  what  is  ph;    ' 


mental ;  poMg  and  aiunuek  mostly  respect  that  which 
is  mental :  pain  signlnes  either  an  Individual  feeling  c 
a  permanent  state;  ptrng  is  only  a  particular  fedini 


agonf  is  sometimes  em  ployed  for  the  indlviduai  feeling, 
but  more  commonly  for  the  state;  mguiek  is  alwaya 
employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is  indefinlts  with  regaid 
to  the  degree ;  It  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree ;  the  rest  are  poshlvaly  high  da- 
greesof  pcm:  the  yaa^  is  a  sharp  pain;  the^rayia 
a  severe  and  permanent  |»aw;  tJie  amgmiak  ia  an  ovar- 
whelming  pain. 

The  causes  of  pata  are  as  varloua  as  tlie  modes  of 
patn^  or  as  the  circumstancee  of  sensible  bda^ ;  k 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  varlelf 
*  Wa  should  pass  on  fVom  crimeio  crima^ 


of 


our  way,  ani 
—Johnson. 
trouble  the  i 


if  misery  did  i 

I  our  own  point  admonWh  us  of  our  fblly.* 

The  pamga  of  conseienoe   fteouently 

lan  who  ia  not  yat  haidanad  in  gaUt:  tha 
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ENGUSH  BTN0NTME8. 


CSi, 


of  dfMppolnted  kwe  are  among  Om  ■everaat  to 


Wbat  •M#«  the  leader  breaet  of  Dido  tore ! 

DaTDBH. 

jU^tm  and  mgwk  are  produced  by  vtolent  caoflea« 

wd  otoeaM  In  its  motft  terrible  ehape:  wounda  and 

tormenia  naturally  produce  corporeal  agomm;  a  guilty 

conscience  tliat  fe  awaJLCued  to  a  leuM}  of  guilt  will 

Miller  mental  agom$; 

Thou  eiialt  behold  htm  Mrelch'd  hi  aU  the  mgtmut 

•Of  a  toroieatlog  and  a  shameful  death.— Otwat. 

Amruitk  arises  altogether  from   nnoral  causes;    the 

mtaeries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 

who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  cakulaied  to  excite 

miurwuk :  a  mother  sulTera  anfuUk  wben  she  sees  her 

child  labouring  under  severe  p«m,  or  in  danger  of 

losing  lu  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  It ; 

Are  these  the  parting  jia«ij-«  which  nature  feels, 

When  MguiBh  rends  the  heart-strings  1—Bowi. 

TORMENT,  TORTURB. 
TsrsMnt  («.  To  tease)  and  torture  both  come  from 
Urqmee  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  pan;  but  the 
latter,  which  la  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
Viarb,  expresses  much  greater  vioienee  and  consequent 
pain  llian  the  former.    Tortmre  is  an  excem  of  tement 
we  may  be  tormtnUd  by  a  variety  of  Indireot  means ; 
hot  we  are  t«rtwted  only  by  the  dhect  meanaof  the 
rack,  or  shnilar  instraments.    Torment  may  be  perma- 
nent :  tartwrt  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  peraon  was  once  term«titei 
to  death,  bj^  violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums 
In  his  pitsoo:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  lor- 
ftrs  upon  their  prisoners.    A  guilty  conscience  may 
Urmemi  a  man  ail  his  life ; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breart, 
His  flames  and  tormnU  only  are  express*d.— Peior. 
The  hononrsof  an  awakened  eonscience  are  a  te/rVure 
M  one  who  is  oh  his  death-bed ; 
To  a  wiM  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Oflbnce  and  UnUre  to  a  sober  ear.— Prior. 

TO  AFFUCT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 


JigUcty  In  Latbi 


r,  participle  of  MgOy  com- 
pounded of  1^  or  s^Tand  jUgo^  In  Greek  0X7/3w  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  distreesy  v.  Jid- 
vernty ;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  from  the 
Latin  twrha^  Greek  ripfin<KBMim^*'  tumult 
•  When  these  ternn  relate  to  outward  circumstances. 
liie  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  tiie  aeoond 
■ore  than  the  third. 

People  are  ^fficted  with  grievous  maladiea ; 

A  melancholy  tear  a^Ueta  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  laboora  with  a  sudden  sigh.— Prior. 
The  mariner  Is  dietreeeed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
nidst  of  tlM  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
la  dietrteeed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  teara, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  dittreaeful  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered.— SiiAKSPBikRa. 
The  mechanlck  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  heed  of  a  (hmily  for  want  of  good  domeatkka ; 
The  bov  so  troubles  me, 
*T  Is  past  enduring.— SaiKsPBikRK. 

When  they  renectthe  inward  feetinga,  ^§Uel  eon- 

2^  the  Idea  of  aeep  sorrow:  distress  that  of  sorrow 
xed  with  anxiety ;  trouble  that  of  pain  In  a  smaller 
4agree.  The  death  of  a  parem  ajficts;  •  We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  ^fiUled  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
hut  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy  is  dead.*— Addison.  The  mis- 
fiirtunes  of  oor  Amiiy  and  friends  distress;  '  While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress^  it  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  contemplation  it 
heeomeii  more  and  nrare  unfit  for^  action.* — Craio. 
€?ronses  U)  trade  and  dnmestlck  Inconveniences  trouble. 
-  In  the  season  of  ajJUction  prayer  afiords  the  best 


consolation  and  anresl  iapporia.  The  i 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  diatress.  We 
may  often  help  ourselves  (Hit  of  our  troubUst  and  re* 
move  the  evil  by  patience  and  perseverance. 

JSJUetions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  \f  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  hiwardly  into  liimseLf,  and  examine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  bis 
Maker.  The  distresses  of  human  life  ofleu  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasfiies  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  dajly 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  oa  to  be 
troubled  by  them. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

.^Jticticm,  e.  To  effMt ;  gri^y  from  grieoey  in  German 
gr^meuy  Swedish  gramga^  Ax.;  «orrov,  in  Geriuaa 
sorgsy  &c  signifies  care,^  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  suie  of  suffering*  which 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

AMietieu  is  much  stronger  than  gritify  it  lies  deeper 
In  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause; 
the  loss  of  what  Is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickocsa 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
aJUctioH;  'Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  s^UdiM, 
and  some  in  prosperity.*— Aooisom.  The  mislortuoea 
of  others,  Uie  failure  of  our  l^vouriie  schemes,  the 
troubles  of  our  country,  will  occasion  us  grief;  *TlM 
melanQboly  silence  that  follows  hereupiHi,  and  con- 
tinued uutll  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  uiind  to  liis  iViend,  raises  in  tlie  spectaloim  a  gr^f 
that  is  inexpressible.'— Addison. 

SorrotB  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  otiiers,  cause  sorrow.  If  more 
sertous  o^ects  awaken  sorroto^  the  feeling  Is  lesa 
poiguant  than  that  of  grief;  *The  most  aar«9eahle 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  lier  with  wlmm  be  used 
to  enjoy  them.'— Addison. 

AmUtion  lies  too  deep  lobe  vehement;  It  discover* 
itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exteriour :  it  is  lasihig 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  ceases  to 
act;  grief  tatiy  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  kMid 
and  indecorous  signs;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it;  sorrow  di»» 
covers  itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still  mora 
tranttlent  than  griefs  not  existing  beyond  the  mouieot 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afii^ed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sins ;  lie  is  grieoed  at  the  consclousoeae 
of  his  fallibility  and  proneness  to  errour;  he  Is  ssrry 
for  Uie  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

AMiction  hi  allayed;  grief  suhsfaies;  Borrow  la 
soothed. 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 


CfrieveyV.  AJUetion;  msanklikeii 
is  probably  but  an  imitation  of  the  sound  which  ie  pro- 
duced by  pain. 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term ;  mourn  the  partlenlar 
term.  To  grieve^  in  its  limited  aense,  Is  an  Inward 
act;  to  mourn  Is  an  outward  act:  the  grief  \\eB  alto- 
gether in  tlM  mind;  tlie  wummnig  displays  Itself  by 
some  oatward  mark.  A  man  grieves  tor  his  sins ;  he 
nufums  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One^rwoes  for  tbal 
which  immediately  concerns  on^  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 

Qo9B  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppreas*^ 

Drysrii 
One  mourns  for  that  which  cooeema  othera ; 

My  brother*s  fViends  and  daughters  left  behind, 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 

For  Uiis  I  mourn  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pore. 


One^r^tfoe*  over  the  loas  of  property ;  one  i 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  «M«m  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many ;  a  natitm  wummsy  ttrai^  it 
does  not  «rt«oe,  for  a  poblick  calamity,  l^i  gr»eve  la 
applicable  to  domestiek  troubles ;  mourn  may  ref«-  to 
pumiek  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  has 
had  oceaaiott  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  that  which  la 
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dialcly  dear  to  himadf,  ami  to  mourm  over  the 
■liafiMrtuiics  wliicli  have  overivlK'liited  his  country. 

Oriev*  ajMl  MMrM  tire  iwriimiieiil  seiaiuieiilii ;  U- 
wuMt  (v.  7V>  bewail)  la  a  iraiisiiury  lueiing :  the  former 
]M«Hliioe<l  by  eubntanlial  cauMM,  which  c»iiie  hoaie  to 
tlie  fcchiigs :  the  latter  reM|>ecla  tilings  of  a  more  par- 
tial, ofteiiihii<!9  or  a  more  remote  and  indiflereut,  ua- 
tare.  A  real  wklow  monms  all  the  remainder  of  her 
days  fur  tJie  kiai  of  her  huabond ;  we  lament  a  thing 
UKday  whush  %ve  may  forget  ti>-morrow.  Mourn  and 
ImmeiU  are  both  exprewed  bv  some  outward  ■ign :  but 
tlie  former  ia  composed  and  free  from  all  nohie  ;  the 
latter  dbphiys  itseU  either  in  criea  or  simple  words; 

So  close  In  ponlar  shades,  tier  children  gone, 

The  motiier  uigiitingale  lamtnU  alone.— DaYDBH. 
In  tlie  moment  of  trouble,  when  tlie  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  Its  heiglit,  it  may  breait  out  into  loud  lamenta- 
f ««a ;  but  coniinoiiiy  grieving  and  wtpuming  couimence 
when  lamentation  ceases. 

As  epithets,  grievons^  mournfali  and  lamentabU 
have  a  similar  distinction.  VVhat  prtsata  hard  on 
persons,  Uieir  pro{ierty,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
It  grievous ;  what  touches  tlie  tendvr  feelings,  and 
tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendtihip,  is 
wtamnnful;  whatever  e.icites  a  painful  seiisotion  in  our 
luluds  is /aaie«taA/«.  Famine  is  a  grievous  cahimity 
for  a  nation ;  the  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
Is  a  mawntfui  event  at  all  times,  but  panicularly  so 
for  tlioea  who  are  In  tiM  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
of  expectation ;  the  Ignorance  wltich  some  persons 
discover  even  in  tlie  present  cultivated  state  of  Miciety 
Is  truly  lamentahU.  Qrievoua  misfortunes  come  but 
aeklom,  althougii  they  sometimes  fliU  tliickly  on  an 
individual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  ftoro  the 
persuMion  of  Its  veracity;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
oOeii  fabricated  forshilster  purposes. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Orievcacs,  from  the  Latin  gravtet  heavy  or  burden- 
aome,  lm|>lles  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart ;  hard- 
akipi  from  the  adjMilve  Aard,  denotes  tliat  which 
presses  or  bean  violently  do  the  person. 

Orieuamee  Is  in  general  uken  for  that  which  Is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  harUekip  Is  a  rar- 
ttoular  kind  oCgrievameej  that  prenes  upon  Indivl- 


There  are  national  grievaneesi  though  aot 

aationnl  kardakipe. 

An  infraction  of  one's  riglits,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievaneee  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  whether  as  individuals  or  bodies  of  men :  an 
ttoeqiial  distribution  of  labour,  a  i«rtinl  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  decriinent  of  aiiotlier,  constitute  tlie  kard- 
skip.  A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unihinkinc  to- 
vamnenl,  will  be  esteemed  o^tsvsacs;  the  partiality 
and  caprice  «if  taz-gatlierers  (»r  subordinates  In  oflke 
hi  making  h  fall  with  unequal  weight  upon  particular 
penmis  will  be  regarded  a»  a  peculiar  kardekip.  Hen 
seek  a  redress  of  tiieir  grievaneea  from  mnm  higher 
power  than  th^t  by  wbtoh  Uiey  are  afflicted :  they 
endure  tlieir  kardekipB  until  an  opportunity  ofiera  of 

Cting  them  removed  ;  •  It  Is  better  private  men  sliould 
ve  snine  liijustke  done  them,  than  a  publick  grieo- 
mue  sliould  not  be  redressed.  Tiiis  Is  usually  pleaded 
In  defence  of  all  those  kardekipe  which  fall  on  par- 
liciihir  persons,  in  |iarticular  occasions  which  could  not 
In  foreseen  when  tiie  law  was  made.'— SntcTAToa. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Complain^  In  French  complaindre  mulainire,  Ladn 
plamgo  to  beat  the  breast  os  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
mkiiY^  lo  beat;  Ument^  v.  To  bewail;  regret,  coni- 
piiumlcil  of  re  privative  and  gratvs  grateful,  sigmflcs 
III  have  a  feeliiic  tiie  revenie  of  pleasmit. 

{^mplnini  marks  most  of  diMitiMAictlon ;  lamentn- 
Uon  iiKwt  of  wgret:  regret  most  of  pain.  Ci>n;>iat«t 
hi  exprci«rat  verbally ;  i«m«ilaltwi  elllwr  by  wt»rds  or 
lileii*;  regret  may  be  fell  witluiut  lit'ing  expressed. 
ComplniMt  \*  innile  of  personal  prievanciw:  lamenta- 
tion and  regret  iitav  be  made  on  account  or  otlii>n  as 
wi'll  a*  oiirn-lvcs.  "We  complain  of  «ir  ill  health,  of 
iMir  inc4iiivf  ntenccM,  or  of  tmublestane  circumstances ; 
we  lumrnt  our  InnUlity  to  serve  anotlier :  we  regret 
the  alwiici!  of  one  wliom  we  love.  8el<u»h  peiMMe 
imve  the  most  to  eemplain  of,  ai«  ihey  demand  the  nioii 
Of  oiliciB,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed; 


anxkms  people  are  the  in«ist  liable  to  lomeaf,  as  they 
feel  every  tiling  strongly ;  the  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  lo  regret  some  circuinsiances  which  give 
pain  to  tlie  tender  aifectioni!  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  lina  ever  bran  the  theme  of 
moralists  in  all  aces;  it  hoa  always  been  regarded 
OS  tlie  autiior  mid  magnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells  on 
little  things  until  tli<>y  bfjcomc  great ;  'We  all  of  us  cvwr 
vlain  of  the  shortness  of  lime,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.' — 
Addison.  J^amentations  are  not  wiser  lh«)ugli  more 
excu«able,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  misfortunet 
of  otiiers ;  *  Surely  to  dread  the  future  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  lo  lumeHl  the  pa«t.'— Jonasoa.  Regret 
u  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate;  hence  it  is 
alkiwable  to  mortals  who  are  cncoiiinaj?M'd  with  trou- 
bles to  indulge  in  regret;  ^  Jtegret  m  \uie(\x\  and  vii^ 
tuous  when  it  tends  to  tlie  ameiidmeiit  of  life.'— John- 
bom.  We  may  complain  w  itliout  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  exceed 
tiie  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  tiie 
errours  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mispent  time  witliout  sincere  regret. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REFINE. 

C9iii|i/ata,  e.  7\f  complain;  murmur^  in  Ge/man 
rnvrmr/x,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  in  sense  tlie  Idea 
of  dissatisfaction ;  r^rac  is  compounded  of  re  andptae. 
from  the  Engliith  pain^  Latin  ^cwa  punishment,  and 
Uie  Greek  vcivo  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  disratisfaciion 
is  common  to  tliese  terms.  C0si/><ai'al  Ui  not  so  loud 
as  murmuring^  but  more  so  than  repining. 
.  We  complain  or  niamivr  by  some  aucnble  metlHid ; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  ComploinU  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  smraiars  and  repining*  are 
often  addressed  only  lo  one's  self.  CvmplainU  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  tiie  source  from  which  tliey  flow ;  murmuringe  are 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  winch  is 
done  by  others  tor  our  Inconvenience;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  Is  the  act  of  a  6U|ieriour ; 
stanaaria^r  that  of  an  liiferlour;  repi'ars^  is  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  generol  diMMisition  of  tliiiifs. 
When  tlie  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  for 
complaint;  when  a  supcriour  aggrieves  by  tlie  impo 
sition  of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occaivlons  murmuring 
on  tlie  part  of  tlie  aggrieved;  when  disRpiminiinciils 
arrive,  or  ambition  ia  thwarted,  men  r^itas  at  tlieJr 
destiny. 

Complainis  and  aiansarf  may  be  made  unon  evesy 
trivial  occasion ;  repining*  only  on  matters  or  roomenL 
Osmplaint*^  especially  such  os  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  tlie  oflspring  of  an  uneasy  mind;  ihey 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppiesseit; 
Mvraiars  are  culpable :  they  vhilate  tlie  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superkmra;  thoae  who  murmur  have 
seldom  substantial  giounds  for  murmuring ;  repining* 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  ilie  gnodnesa 
of  an  Infinitely  wise  and  gtxid  Being.  It  will  be  difllcult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  U»  endure  much  pain  witlioul 
complaining;  religion  only  can  arm  tlie  soul  against 
all  the  Ills  of  life; 

1*11  notc0siplat»; 

Cblldran  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

TaAFP. 
The  rebellious  Israelllea  were  IVequently  gulliy  of 
fli«raArm/s,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  againal 
their  Almwhty  Deliveier,notwithstandine  the  repeated 
iiianiieMtatlons  of  his  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul  I  thy  rising  murmurs  stay, 

Nor  dare  th'  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  to  arraign; 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree. 

With  Impious  giief  cMi^hua. — LtTTtrroa. 

A  want  of  confidence  In  God  Is  tlie  only  cause  of 
refining*;  he  who  sees  Uie  hand  of  God  In  all  thin^ 
esMnat  repine; 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  fkMnny  iliunderer  misht  repine; 
Sole  should  he  fiit,  with  raaice  ni{od  to  friend. 
And  see  bis  Trojans  lo  the  shades  descend.— Poai. 
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TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPLORE. 

Bemail  h  compounded  of  t«  and  waii,  which  to 
probably  coiiiwcted  with  the  word  wo.  signifying  to 
eipnM  sorrow :  icaMm,  compounded  or  be  and  moam^ 
■iguifles  to  indicate  grief  with  momiu;  lament^  in 
French  2««s»<«r,  Latin  Lamntor  or  iameiUiifli,  comes 
probably  from  ihe  Greek  xXovMa  ^^  <^^  ^  *^^y  ^»i 
with  grief;  deflor*,  in  Laim  ieplaro,  1.  e.  de  and 
flov  or  fUutgo,  signUles  to  give  signs  of  dtoireas  with 
the  ftcc  or  mouth. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign.  Bewaa  is  not  so  strong  as  bemooM^  but 
stronger  than  lamnd;  bewail  and  bemcam  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  ancuish:  a  wretched 
mother  bewtUU  the  loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  In  deep 
distre«  bemaanM  his  hard  fate:  Umemtation  may  arise 
fromsimi^le  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances;  a 
sensualist  lawumts  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected graUOcation. 

Bcwul  and  bemo€M  are  always  indecorous,  If  not 
aInfuJ,  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  Tliere  is 
nothing  temporal  which  Is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  Its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  things  so 
distrening  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
lot.  LamenttionM  are  sometimes  allowable;  the  mU 
aeries  of  others,  or  our  own  inHrmities  and  sins,  may 
justiy  be  icawaisd.  ^      , 

D^Ure  \M  a  much  sCronfer  expression  than  loawnt ; 
tb«  former  eaUa  ibrth  tears  firom  bitterness  of  the 


what  causes  this  palqful  aentlment  The  diftreMe  la 
the  sentiment  is  what  eonsUtutes  Uie  difference  between 
iliese  epitkets :  liie  mournful  awakens  tender  and  sym> 
pnthetick  feelings:  Uie  sad  oppresses  Uie  spiriis  and 
makes  one  heavv  at  lienrt ;  a  mmmtful  tale  on«ainb 
an  acoount  of  others*  distresses ; 

Upon  hto  tomb 

Shall  be  engrav*d  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 

The  treadterous  manner  of  Ills  momnt/ifl  deatfi. 

'.  HUAKSrKARX. 

A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one*s  own  distress; 

How  Md  a  sight  is  human  hapiiineai 

To  those  whose  timugbts can  |ri«rce  beyond  an  hour! 

Yocm. 
A  mouniful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  rel&iives;  a 


The  wounds  they  washed,  their  pious  tears  thevshed. 
And  laid  along  their  oars  deplar'd  the  deadw— Pops. 

The  latter  excites  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feeling ; 
But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lammU 
Her  ruinM  care,  too  deileateiy  f^m*d 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  caga. 

Tbombok. 

The  deploroHa  Indlcaies  despair ;  the  lamaUabU  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorabU  Instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretcliedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamaUabU 
tnstances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  Imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly  de- 
plarable.  It  Is  UmmUabU  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
aU  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  In  order  to  obtain 
what  they  might  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  sufl^ring  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplarabU;  the  situation 
of  the  relaUve  or  friend  who  wlUieases  the  agony,  with- 
out being  able  to  afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  to 
traly  lamnUoMa. 

TO  OROAN,  MOAN. 
Oroan  and  si^an  are  both  an  onoroatopeia,  (hmi  Iho 
sounds  which  they  express.  Oroan  to  a  deep  sound 
produced  by  hard  breathing :  swan  Is  a  plaintive,  tong- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  ^rom  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  moan  proceeds 
oAen  from  tlie  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  groiou  are  uttered  in  the 
agonws  of  death :  the  moamM  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
sometimes  Uie  only  resource  h^  lias  lelt  to  make  hto 
daaUtule  case  known ; 

The  plain  ox.  whose  toll, 
Pntlent  And  ever  ready,  clotlfes  tlie  land 
With  all  tlie  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  lie  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  ctown  he  feeds  1— Thokson. 
The  fair  Alexis  k>v*d,  but  kiv'd  in  vain, 
And  underneath  llie  beechen  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  uuide  hto 

DmvDUi. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

Mournful  signifies  full  of  wtiat  causes  mourning; 

mi  (V.  I>iil0  nip>^  «it>>v  •  painful  aeuthuent,  or 


ople  are  always  alTectea  Dy  wiiai 
B  leas  uoublod  about  wluu  to  sod. 

DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 
DuU  may  probably  come  from  the  Lathi  d«tsr,  ai^ 
nlfying  generally  thai  which  takes  off  from  the  brigtai- 
ness,  vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  thing ;  gloomf^ 
firom  the  German  glumm  muddy,  signifies  the  same  as 
tarnished ;  tad  to  prvbsbly  connected  with  shade,  to 
Imply  obscurity,  which  to  roost  suitable  to  sorrow; 
dwainf ,  compouiuled  of  dia  and  sisl  or  suiiiu,  siguUtos 
very  evil. 

wlien  applied  to  natural  objeeto  tliey  denote  the 
want  of  necesaary  light :  in  tlito  sense  metato  are  mora 
or  less  duU  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt: 
the  weather  to  either  duU  or  ghomy  In  different  de- 
grees; that  is,  duU  when  the  sun  to  obscured  by 
ctouds,  and  gloawn  when  tlie  atmosphere  to  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.     A  room  to  d«lf,  giooutu,  oi 
disma/,  according  to  drcnmstancei :  it  to  duU  if  the 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting ;  ft  to 
gloomy  If  the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  consider- 
able; it  to  diemal  if  it  be  de|irived  of  every  conveni- 
ence that  fiti  it  fbr  a  habitation ;  In  tlito  sense  a  dun* 
geon  to  a  ditmal  abode ;  *  While  man  to  a  retainer  to 
the  elements  and  a  sojourner  hi  the  body,  it  (the  soul) 
must  be  eonlent  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  S|it 
rituality  to  tlie  duhuaa  of  Its  vehicle.*— SovTtt. 
Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  dIrefVil  spring 
Of  woes  unnuniber*d,  henv*nly  goddess,  sing ! 
That  wrath  which  liurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  refgn 
The  souta  of  mighty  chiefs  mitimcty  slain.— Porn. 
For  nine  long  nights,  tlirough  all  tlie  dusky  air 
The  pyrea  tliick  flumhig  sliot  a  diJSMi  glare.— Pon. 
Sad  to  not  applied  so  much  to  senslbte  as  moral  ob- 
jects. In  which  sense  the  distreming  events  of  himian 
life,  as  tlie  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  to  Justly  deno- 
minated end;  *■  Henry  11.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  un- 
happily thrust  Into  hto  eye  at  a  snlcinn  Justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  tad  but  very  accidental  death.* 
—South. 

In  regard  to  tlie  fhiinc  of  mind  which  is  designated 
by  tliese  terms.  It  wlil  be  easily  pcrcclvcti  fmm  the 
above  explanatl<m.  As  slight  drciinisinnoee  pmduoe 
dulueeet  any  change,  Imwcver  small,  in  tlic  usual  ftow 
of  s|iiriis  may  be  termed  dull ; 

A  man 
So  dmllf  so  dead  hi  look,  so  wo-l>egoiie. 

QpiAKSPB<»EB. 

Olaom  welglis  heavv  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the 
reflections  and  tlie  imagination :  dvspoiidlng  tlMMiglUs 
of  futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  every  other  ob- 
ject ;  '  Neglect  spreads  glmmintM  iifmn  tlidr  biiniour, 
and  makes  tliciii  grow  sullen  and  utioonvcnabte.*— 
Collier.    The  word  ditmal  to  scblnm  used  except  as 
an  epithet  lo  exteriuil  (Ibjccis.     &adnea»  liidicaics  • 
wounded  sutc  of  tlic  lienrt ;  fcolbigs  of  unmixed  paia; 
Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  Inst ; 
With salhi ouuprund  mc  fly  llie  uuoquai  strife. 
Sad  ftr  tiieir  kiss,  but  JoyAil  of  our  life.-  ~ 


GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 
OUtom  has  its  source  Intcnially,  and  is  often  In 
dependent  uf  outwanl  drcimistauoei;  kaaaimut  to  a 
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WMgfat  Upon  the  aplrltSf  produced  bjr  a  foreign  eauee 
the  former  ketongs  to  tbe  conatltattoii ;  the  latter  to 
oceaalonal.  People  of  a  melaneboly  habit  hare  a  par- 
ticular gUvm  hanging  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
•II  their  thoughts ;  those  who  8u£R>r  under  severe  disap- 
pointments for  tbe  present,  and  have  gloomy  prospects 
ibr  the  fbturc,  may  be  ezpiBCted  to  be  Acavy  at  heart ; 
we  may  aomeiimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
tbe  feme  of  reflection,  particulariy  l»y  the  force  of  rell- 
giooa  contemplation :  hMvhuoo  of  spirits  is  Itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
lightness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  tlie  moment 
lias  subsided ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
ncelve  from  laugliter,  and  liow  often  it  brealu  the 
gioom  which  IB  apt  to  depress  tbe  mind,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.'— Addison.  'Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerfbl 
apirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  A«avt- 
iis««  on  tlw  days  of  former  years.'— Biuza. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  8PLENBTICK. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  tbe  reverse 
of  easy  or  liappy :  gloomjf  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the  mind  ;  ovl- 
Ifln  lies  in  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloomv  disposition 
Is  an  involuntary  agent;  it  to  hto  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable :  the  »mUo»  man 
yieUs  to  hto  evil  humouis ;  Mlkimsts  to  hto  fault,  and 
renders  him  offensive.  The  gloomff  man  dtotresses 
himself  most ;  hto  pains  are  aU  hto  own :  tlie  ratfm 
nan  has  a  great  share  of  disoontmt  in  hto  composition ; 
lie  ehaiges  nto  suflbridgs  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
wafEu  in  common  with  mmself.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomg  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances ;  but  tvUeoneoo  creates  pains  for  itKlf 
when  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painftil  nature 
•re  wanting; 

Th*  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's 

Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands ; 

Arriv'd,  tlw  hero  in  hto  tent  they  find,  . 

With  glooMif  aspect,  on  hto  arm  reclin*d.— Pora. 

At  thto  they  ceased ;  the  stern  debate  ezplr'd : 

Tbe  chiefs  in  ouUen  mi^esty  retir*d.>~Pora.  * 

SuUoiuuoo  and  moroooiuto  are  both  the  inherent 
pnpertica  of  tbe  temper;  hut  the  former  discovers 
itself  io  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  to 
those  who  have  to  command :  ouUommuo  therefore  be- 
trays itself  mostly  to  early  life;  morotomut  to  the 
peculiar  cbaracterlstick  of  age ;  *  Tbe  monoe  philoso- 
pher to  ao  much  aflected  by  these  and  some  other  'au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  hto  friend,  and 
desires  he  wouUt  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
hto  nayt  ball'— Bodobll.  The  mMtn  iftnoa  has 
many  flmcied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  tbe  morooo  person  causes  others  to  endure 
many  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  eontrol.  SutUoKhoao  shows  Itself  mostly  by  an  un- 
neemly  reserve ;  vtoroomeoB  shows  itself  m  the  hard- 
mtm  of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice. 
SMmnoMo  to  altogether  a  slog^h  principle,  that  leads 
more  or  less  to  Inaction ;  morooauoB  to  a  harsh  feeling, 
that  to  not  contaoted  with  exacttog  obedience  unless  it 
Inflicts  pain. 

Moroooueto  to  a  defect  of  Che  temper ;  but  spton, 
ftoo*.  opUnf  to  a  defect  in  the  heart :  the  one  betrays 
bself  to  behaviour,  the  other  more  in  conduct  A 
moroM  man  to  an  unpleasant  companion ;  a  opUnetuk 
man  to  a  bad  member  of  aoclety :  the  former  to  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  hitter  to  ill-humoured 
with  all  the  worM.  Moroootuoo  vents  itnelf  in  tem- 
porary expressions :  opUen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitteraess  of  expression :  *  While  in  that  tpUtuUek 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves,  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tton  of  which  we  ourselves  were  tha  bbjecu,  a  lew 
months  eflfected  a  total  change  In  our  vartoble  minds.* 
'BvRKa. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 
PiUouM  signifles  moving  ptff  (9.  Pity) ;  doUful^  or 
Ibll  of  dots.  In  Latin  dolor  pain,  signiflcs  indicative  of 
■uch  pain ;  wofnl^  or  full  of  wo,  slgnifles  likewise  in- 
diealive  of  wo,  which  fVom  the  German  w«k  implies 
pain ;  nufuL  or  foil  of  ms,  fW>m  the  German  remem  lo 
repent,  slgnllies  indicative  of  much  sorrow 


Tbe  dose  alliance  in  I 
other  to  obvious  from  the  at»ve  explanation ;  pitoouo 
is  applicabte  to  one's  external  exprsMion  of  bodily  or 
menial  pain ;  a  child  mokes  piteou*  lamentations  when 
it  suflbfi  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way ; 

With  pond'rous  clubs 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  thev  push 
Ttieir  bating  breast  in  vain  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguin'd  {riain 
Thomsor. 
DoUfid  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  tlie  idea 
of  pain ;  there  to  something  doleful  in  tbe  tolling  of  a 
ftinieral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry.— DaTDBir. 
fFoful  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  to  wofml  in  which  we  witness  a  large 
family  of  young  children  suffering  under  tbe  compli- 
cated borrours  of  sickness  and   want;  'A  brutish 
temptation  made  Samson,  from  a  Judge  of  Israel,  a 
woful  Judgement  upon  it' — SotrrH.  Atis/W  applies  to 
the  oulwaird  indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted 
in  tbe  looks  or  countenance.    The  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acqulreid  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ;  lience  we  find  in 
Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countPnanoe 
introduced.    The  term  is  however  used  to  poetry  to  a 
seriovM  sense ; 

Cocytus  nam*d,  of  lamentation  loud. 
Heard  on  the  rutful  stream.— Miltor. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

The  moral  apirfication  of  these  terms  to  tbe  charae* 
ters  of  men,  in  their  transacti<ms  with  each  other,  la 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What 
ever  a  nan  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  to 
sMon;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  to  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  ptiy,  and  consequently  of  contempt 
for  hto  sunken  character,  makes  htoi  pitiful :  what 
ever  makes  him  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dross  and  flitli  of  the  earth,  to  oordidj  from  tha 
Latin  eordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meatmese  to  to 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dto- 
posal  of  our  property:  fur  instance,  what  is  meanneet 
in  one,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another: 
the  due  estunate  or  circumstances  to  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  meamneee  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expense  of  otliers,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
afford  either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 

king  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 

rt  of  otliers,  to  denominated  a  mean  tempei^  of 
temper  the  work!  affords  such  abundant  examples^ 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  to  mean  in  those  who 
keep  servants,  lo  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  folr 
sources  of  emolument:  it  to  moon  for  ladies  in  their 
carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants,  to 
take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with  bim 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his  articles, 
it  is  mean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himseiT  which, 
according  to  hto  circumstoncos,  lie  might  gel  anotim  to 
do  for  bim; 

Can  you  imaaine  I  ao  moan  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  1 

Drtdeh. 
Piti^iineoo  goes  fortlwr  than  mecansrs.'  it  to  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person ; 
it  to  that  which  to  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  the  fear 
of  evil  or  tbe  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrtflui 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful :  Blifield  in  Tom  Jones  to  the  character  wtiom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pittful;  *The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-foM  Messiah,  a  vile  and  moet  pitiful  fetch,  in- 
vented only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.*— 
PRiosi.ux.  Sordidaooo  to  peculiarly  applicable  to 
one*s  love  of  gain:  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
h  to  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former: 
the  tordid  man  does  not  deal  in  trifles  like  tbe  mean 
man ;  and  has  nothing  so  tow  and  vidous  in  him  as 
the  pitifkl  man.  A  continual  baMt  of  leuing  money 
II  enaender  a  tordid  love  of  It  In  the  human  mind; 
;  nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
da  a  man  to  be  pittfuL    A  mean  man  to  thought 
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ngbtly  of:  aptf(f«l  man  is  held  In  profound  contampt: 
a  sordid  man  b  hated.  .tf«a»i»«f#  desceods  to  that 
wiiicii  is  insignificant  and  worilileu ; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  sMan  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  ttie  rules  <^  art. 

Swirr. 
Pitifitlnes*  sinks   into   that   which    la  deipicable; 
*  Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  Bravery  on 
teflesUng  upon  the  last  scenes  nf  others,  may  behave 
the  most  pitifuUf  in  tlietr  own/— RicBAaDsoH.    S^r- 
Sdness  contaminates  ihe  mind  with  what  is  foul ;  '  ft 
is  stranse,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  was  alwavs 
splendid,  that  it  is  now  Inolced  upon  as  a  piece  of  reli* 
pon,  and  to  maice  it  low  and  ssrdid.*— Boutb. 
This  my  asMrtlon  proves,  lie  may  be  old. 
And  yet  not  wrdUy  vrbo  refuses  gold. 


Dbrhax. 


BORRT,  GRIEVED,  H0RT. 


Ssrryan 


I  rrieotd 
>nmitiva 


are  epithets  somewhat  diflbrlng 


inasmuch  as  they  ara  applied  to  oidiiiary  vubjecta.' 
We  speak  of  being  Barry  for  any  thing,  bowevar 
trivial,  which  coooems  onrselvas; 

The  ass,  approaching  neit,  cmilbss*d 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov*d  a  jest ; 

One  feuit  he  hath,  is  torry  for  % 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  sbort^-BwiPT. 
We  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  eoneema 


The  mimiek  apa  besan  to  ehattar, 
;ues  hM  ni 


How  evil  tonguei 

He  saw,  and  be  was  griev*d  to  see 't,' 
His  seal  was  sometimes  indlicreet.— Swirr. 
I  am  ssrry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  roe;  IjMk  grieved  that  it  is  not  in  my 


power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  need.  Both 
these  terms  resiiect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves : 
ten  {p.  TV  diepUaee  and  T»  iiyure)  respects  that 
s^icta  Is  done  to  us.  denoUng  a  painnil  feeling  from 
hurt  or  wounded  (W;lings ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect ;  *■  No  man  is  Aart,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy  man.*— 
Rlaxk. 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unkap^  is  llieralt'|r  not  to  be  bappy;  this  Is  the 
negative  condition  of  many  who  might  be  happjaif 
th^  pleased.  MieerabU^  from  mieereer  to  pity,  idg- 
nlllss  to  deserve  pity,  which  Is  to  be  positively  and 
eitreraely  mnkappf:  this  Is  the  lot  only  of  a  com- 
mratively  few.  Ifrefcfted,  from  our  word  «rec&,  tlie 
Baxon  wreeea  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned ;  that  is,  particularly  miserable^ 
which  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  mmkt^pif  is  taken  In  the  proper 
,  with  regard  to  tlie  state  of  the  feelings,  bat 


Is  flgiirativelv  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  fadings;  we  lead  an  wa- 
Amv  life,  or  are  in  an  imAoppy  condition :  aa  that 
which  excites  the  ooropaasion  of  others  must  be  ex- 
ternal, and  the  sute  of  abandonment  must  of  itself  be 
an  outward  state,  mieeratle  and  wreteked  are  properly 

Sniied  to  tlie  outward  circumstances  which  cause  the 
in.  and  improperly  to  the  pain  wiiicbis  occasioned, 
e  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that  is  to 
say,  the  degree  of  unkappineMt  which  they  express, 
only  liy  tlie  circumstance  which  causes  the  vnkappi- 
neee.  Unh*ppy  is  an  indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
tnUaMy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
wlilcn  are  important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  «n- 
happf  at  the  loas  of  a  plaything;  a  man  is  unksppy 
Who  IcRfls  a  vicious  life :  mieerable  and  wreteked  are 
more  limited  in  their  application;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  mieenaie  or  wretched;  and  he  who  is  so,  has 
some  serious  cause  either  in  his  p^rn  mind  or  in  his 
circumstances  to  make  hlro  so:  ■  man  is  mieerable 
who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother  will  be 
wreUhed  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  f^om  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
•ignate  the  outward  cireumsuucea  themselvea;  be  ia 


an  wiUk^ppf  man  whom  nobody  Nkea,  and  who  Hkaa 
nobodv ;  every  eriuiioai  suflering  Ilia  puulabnant  oC 
Ida  oliencas  is  an  unhMfff  man ; 

Bucb  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find, 
And  such  the  curse  entailM  upon  our  kind. 

BOWB. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  poor  is  particulartv  aitscraUs  ia 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  abundano 
that  England  ei^oys ; 

These  wueeriee  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 

Bhaxspkakb. 
Phitoctetea,  abandoned  by  the  Greeka  in  the  ialaud  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  tfat 
horrours  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  wrrtrkti 
man; 

T  is  murmur,  diacontent,  dlstniat, 

That  makes  you  wrcteAsd.— Gay. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that  which  respects 
Ihe  liappincas  of  msn;  but  wieerable  and  wrtieked 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worthlesa  io  lis 
nature ;  a  writer  may  be  either  mieerable  or  wretched 
according  to  the  iowness  of  the  measure  at  which  be  Is 
rated;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  musrsMs 
or  wretched^  a  house  may  be  mieerakle  or  isrffctsd, 
and  the  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE 

JEm^arross  («.  Difiemit)  respects  a  person's  maanera 
or  circumstances;  pirplex  (v.  To  dietreee)  his  view* 
and  conduct ;  emlangle  («.  Te  dieemgage)  is  said  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Embarraeemente  depend  alto 
geiher  on  ourselvra ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  pr^ 
sence  of  mind  are  tlie  common  causes :  perpleaMim 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  aa  oar- 
selves;  extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  air 
tended  with  perplexitiee ;  entamgUmente  arise  moaitf 
Ihim  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  ewtbarraeeea  which  Interrupts  the  even  cnnraa 
or  progress  of  one's  actions;  'Cervantes  had  so  muck 
kindness  for  Don  Cluixme,  that  liowever  lie  «■•- 
bmrraeeee  him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  given  kte 
so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  cor  ei^ 
'teem.'— >loHasON.  That  perpiexee  which  interfarea 
with  one^  opinions;  •It  ts  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
regularity  and  amiptHmre  of  the  present  time,  to  imaga 
the  tumult  of  abs«irdity  and  clanHHir  of  coniradictioa 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  dl^ 
tnrbed  both  publick  and  private  quiet  in  the  tiaM 
of  the  rebellion.'*— JoBMsoN.  That  etUanglee  which 
binds  a  person  In  his  decisions ;  *I  presume  you  do  not 
enta$tgle  yourself  in  the  particular  controversiea  h»> 
tween  the  Jiomanists  and  us.'— CLAaaiiBOB.  Peen- 
niary  diflkculttes  emkarraee^  or  oontendliif  fecMnga  pro- 
duce sM^srrasssieiit ;  contrary  eoansets  or  intereaM 
perplex:  lawsuits  enUmgle.  Steadiness  of  mind  pva- 
venU  emhairrMMememt  in  tbe  outward  bebavtoor. 
Firmness  of  character  is  reoulsita  in  the  mMat  of 
perplexitiee:  caution   must   be  empkiyed  to  i 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB.  MOLEST. 


I  or  painful  senthnent  Is  pro 
ara  circumstances  Is  iffiiin4 


Whaterer  uncaslii 
duced  In  the  mind  by  outwan 
either  by  trouble  (p.  Jifflietion)^  by  Oeiurhauee  (v.  Om. 
mo1ion\  or  by  moUetatien  (e.  To  ineonvenienee). 
Trouble  Is  the  most  general  In  its  application ;  we  may 
be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  dieturbed  and  sislesfsd 
only  by  that  which  actively  treublee.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  troublee  In  life;  the  perrerse- 
neits  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  bchavioar  of 
children,  are  domestick  troublee;  'Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight  of  hfs  mother  (In  the 
Elysian  fields).'— Apoison.  The  noise  of  children 
is  a  dieturbancey  and  the  prospect  of  want  dieturbe 
the  mind.  TYouble  may  be  pcnmaneiU;  disturbauee 
and  moleetatien  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the 
(leace  which  is  de»trnyed :  a  dieturhamce  niflles  or 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state;  Kmoleetation  Imnlcns 
or  bears  bard  either  on  tlie  body  or  tbe  uiiud :  noiae  if 
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•.wayt  B  dithtrhmut  to  one  who  wfalwi  to  think  or 
to  remain  In  quiet; 

Mo  biasing  aounda  di*lnrb  their  golden  sleep. 

.    Drtdbw. 
Talklnf ,  or  anv  notie,  ii  a  moUttati&n  to  one  who  la 
tai  an  irritable  name  of  body  or  mind; 

Both  are  doom*d  to  death; 
And  tlie  dead  waico  not  to  m»Ust  liie  living. 

ROWB. 

TKOUBLESOMB,  IRKSOM£,  VEXATIOUS. 

These  epitbela  are  applied  to  the  objeets  which  create 
tnmUt  or  vetation. 

Irk»9m»  \»  compounded  of  iVik  and  #o«e,  ftoni  the 
Ckrman  arrtr  vexation,  which  probably  comes  fh>m 
the  Greek  S^ffht  \  (r»«MevMM  (v.  To  aMet)  is  here,  as 
belbre,  tlie  generick  term ;  iriuome  and  vtzatitut  are 
•pedes  of  the  tromkUtowu :  what  Is  CrMi^lMosie  creates 
dtiier  bodUy  or  mental  pain ;  what  Is  irk»om»  creates  a 
mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain ;  end  what  Is  veza- 
tMne  creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
cxertiont  or  a  ton  long  continued  exertion  or  exertions, 
eoiipled  with  dlAcullies,  is  troubletome ;  In  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  is  a  ironkUMmt 
work  for  the  ante,  and  compiling  a  dictkmary  la  a 
trwMeMmt  labour  to  some  writers ; '  The  incunlons  of 
troiMtaom»  thoughts  are  often  violent  and  hnportu- 
Mtte.'— JoHHsoM.  What  requires  any  exertion  whkh 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  intermpis  the  quiet 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  tr/bosw ;  in  this 
■ense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  is  irkavmt  to  some 
peraooa;  traTelliog  Is  irktmM  to  others; 

For  not  to  Mctawu  toil,  but  to  delight  lie  made  us. 

Milton. 
What  comes  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disep- 
potntB  us  In  a  particular  manner,  is  vexation* ;  in  tlUs 
■ense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  liad  lioped  to  gahi 
may  be  vezatunw  ; 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  liow  voxatiout  thought. 

PaioE. 

IXFnCULTIES,  EMBARRA88B1ENT8, 
TROUBLES. 
These  tenne  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life ;  but  dMemltito  lelate  to  the  difteuUg  (v.  Difi- 
tmltjf)  of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrMomeHts  re- 
late to  the  oonAision  attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
tnubU  to  the  pain  which  Is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  thr^  dMeuUiM  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
kUo  the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  dificuUie*^  if  not 
proTlded  wlUi  ample  means  in  the  outset;  *  Young 
Cunningham  was  tecallod  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
•11  tlie  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.*— 
JoHasoN.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  If  lie 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  fbr  business,  he 
will  hardly  keep  himself  ft-ee  firom  embtaTa**menU ; 
*  Few  men  would  have  had  reenlation  to  write  books 
with  such  emharra*»runU  (as  Milton  laboured  under}.' 
--JoHinoR.  There  are  no  troitblea  so  great  as  tliose 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  d^fficultieBj  which  are 
the  greatest  tromhUa  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind;  *Vlrgil*s  sicklineM,  studies,  and  the 
WvaMet  he  met  with,  turned  liis  hair  gray  before  the 
oraal  time  '—Walsh. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCHOLY. 

DejoUitm^  from  dijieio  to  east  down,  and  itprtaion, 
from  deprtsM  to  press  or  sink  down,  Iiave  both  regard 
lothe  stale  of  tlie  animal  spirits;  meicadb/iF,  firom  the 
Greek  ^tkayxoD^  ^<«^  ^^  regards  the  state  of  the 
bumottis  in  feaeral,  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
the  bile. 

Dtjeetio*  and  defroonon  are  oceaskmal,  and  depend 
on  outward  eircamstances;  vteUmeMy  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  Uie  constitution.  DqirtsHon  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
A dmroonem;  dlsti caring  events  oocasion  a  dejection: 
Ihe  death  of  •  now  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 


to  produce  d^Utm  in  penona  of  the  greater  equ» 

nimity; 
So  bursUng  fireqnent  from  Atrides*  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess'd; 
Now  o'er  the  nelm  d^oelod  he  surveys, 
From  tliousand  Trojan  fires  tiie  mountain  blaze. 

POPK. 

Lively  tempera  are  most  liable  to  deprooaion*  ;  *  I  will 
only  desire  you  to  allow  nie  that.  Hector  was  In  an  nl>- 
solute  certainty  of  death,  and  depreeoed  over  and  ab<t .  e 
with  the  conscience  of  being  In  an  111  cause.'— Piu'Il 
Melanekolp  is  a  disease  which  nothing  but  clear  vit-wi 
of  religion  can  pofsibiy  correct ;  *  I  nave  read  some- 
where in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  woniei 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaocountAbir 
melnckobf^  which  disposed  several  of  tliem  to  uialu 
away  wltL  themaelvea'—AonuoM. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY. 


Deopair  and 


fVom  the  French  deoespon^, 


compounded  of  the  privative  do  and  the  Latin  rasa 
Impe,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  or  all 
Iwpe;  despondency^  firom  deopondy  In  Latin  despondeo, 
comnounoed  of  the  privative  de  and  epondeo  to  promise, 
slffnifies  literally  to  deprive  In  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  ho^ie. 

Deopair  Is  a  state  of  mind  prodneed  by  tlie  view  of 
external  cireumstances ;  deeotration  and  deopondenef 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  Imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal:  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  despora- 
tion  and  despondencf  in  tlie  feelings ;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  Imnatient  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fhllen  and  mournful  reeling.  Despair  Is  otien 
tlie  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency^  but  it 
Is  not  necesaarily  accompanied  with  efifecis  so  pow«^ 
fill :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  cireumstances  warrant  the  sentlmeal ;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  to 
most  liable  to  fall  Into  despondency. 

Deopair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labMng  mind ; 

Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd. 

Pops. 
Desperation  impels  to  neater  exertions;  *  It  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
know  their  fortune  Is  not  sufllcient  to  allnw,  that  In 
their  most  Jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
smne  proof  of  discontent  and  Impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation^  or  pay  tlielr  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.' — Johnson.  Despondency 
unfits  for  exertion ;  '  Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  tiiought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  (hulls;  but  flndinc 
otlier  iudges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  into  despen^eiMs.*— Johnson.  Wheil  a  phy- 
sician despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the  ap- 
piicatiOB  of  remedies;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  despern 
eisii,  and  rwloubles  his  efforts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  prvseni,  and 
want  for  tlie  future,  he  may  sink  Into  despondency » 
despair  is  Justifiable  as  fhr  as  It  is  a  rational  calcula 
tion  into  ftituriiy  from  the  present  appearances:  doo 
peration  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circunistancea 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions;  in  tlie  former  case  It 
to  unavoidahle,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distreaa;  iu  tlw  latter  case  it  to  mostly  attended  wit^ 
Altai  coneequencee:  despondeney  Is  a  dlwnse  of  ttn, 
mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  tnist  in  the  goodness 
of  Frovldenee  can  obviate. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  (v.  Deopair)  to  applicable  to  persons  a 
things;  hopeless  to  things  only:  a  person  makes  i 
deomerate  efibrt :  he  underUkes  a  hepdess  task. 

DesporatCj  wlien  applied  to  things,  expresses  mort 
than  kopeies* ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  w. 
to  the  atuinroentof  good,the  former  marks  the  ahsenos 
of  hope  as  to  tlie  removal  of  an  evil:  a  pennn  who  to 
in  a  desperate  condiiion  to  overwhelmed  with  actual 
troubto  ior  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  con- 
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tfnaanee  Ibr  the  ftiture;  he  whoee  eaee  !•  lUfUst  Is 
without  the  prospect  of  eilhciliig  the  end  be  has  in 
view :  gamcatera  are  frequently  brought  into  duptraU 
altuattone  when  bereft  of  every  thing  that  might  poe- 
iibly  ierve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  mtofortUDea ; 

Before  the  thtpa  a  d4$p0rau  atand  thev  made. 

And  fir'd  the  troopa,  and  cali'd  the  goda  to  aid. 

Pora. 
It  is  a  hepeU9M  nndertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
9ien  who  have  phmged  themselves  deep  Into  the  laby- 
-inths  of  vice ; 

Th*  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief, 

ir«!peiMs  of  flight,  more  ha^deia  of  relief. 

Drthbr. 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Antteipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  Idea  ex- 
pressed Dv  all  these  words.  Hop*^  In  German  koffeuj 
probably  nrom  the  Greek  ^(vttfw  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, Is  welcome ;  •xpaetatian  (v.  T»  await)  Is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcoaie  :  we  kapa  only  for  that  which 
is  good ;  we  npeU  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  It  wilt  soon  be  better ;  bat  In  a 
bad  season  we  ttpeu  a  bad  harvest,  and  In  a  good 
aeaann  a  good  harvesL  Utpa  Is  simply  a  presentiment ; 
It  may  vary  in  degree,  mora  according  to  the  temper 
ONf  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances; 
aome  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  kopt^  and  others 
despair  where  thev  might  kopa:  txpeetatiom  \m  a  con- 
viction thit  eicludes  doubt  ;*  we  axptet  in  proportion 
as  that  conviction  Is  poslUve :  we  k«pe  that  which  may 
be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which  muM  be 
or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  kopet  to  live 
many  years ;  the  old  man  txpectM  to  die  In  a  few  years. 
Hant  to  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  it  is  denied  to  no  one 
under  any  circumstauces ;  it  to  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  8up|ort  under  adversity ;  It  throws  a  ray  of  light 
over  the  Oarkest  scene:  npeeution  to  an  evU  rather 
than  a  good;  whether  we  tnut  the  thing  that  to 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Nape  is  lustified  by  the  nature  of  our 
condition ;  since  every  thing  to  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hop*  that  a  present  evil,  however  great,  may 
be  succeeded  by  something  less  severe; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hapt  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all.— Hiltom. 
Eaysetotien  to  often  an  act  of  presomndon,  in  which 
the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  It  were  present;  since  every  thing  ftiture 
to  onreruln,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  leglllmaie 
Mi^eet  of  txpecttion  ; 

All  these  within  the  dnngeon*8  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  nptctimf  pain.— DavncK. 

Ham*  may  be  deferred,  bat  never  dies ;  It  to  a  pleasure 
■s  lasting  as  It  to  great :  atpeetaUaai  to  swallowed  np  in 
certainty;  It  aeldom  leaves  anything  but  disappoint- 


Ttuat  (v:  BeUaf)  and  tawJUUnea  (e.  7\»  eai^/UU) 
agree  with  kape  in  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; 
they  agree  wiin  azptatatiau  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  tne  antklpation :  eafettatiam^  tnuU  and  eonjUcMCtf, 
when  appllea  to  some  niture  good,  diflbr  principally  In 


Uie  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convlc- 
tk>n  rests.  Rtnaetatian  sprinis  either  ftom  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Individual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 


which  to  the  subject  of  anticipation :  In  the  former  it 
to  a  decision ;  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  truat 
springs  albifiether  tnm  a  view  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  to  an  Inference  or  ooa- 
elusion  of  the  mind  drawn  ftom  the  whole ; 
Our  country's  fods,  In  whom  oar  tnut  we  place. 

Drtdkk. 
Cai^Umea  artoes  nMM«  ftom  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  ftom  the  nature  of  the  ol^|ect ;  it  to  rather  an  la- 
Maoiaoeoas  decision  than  a  rational  eooduskm ; 
RtoprMe 
Bombled  by  each  rebuke,  so  Ibr  beneath 
Hto  caa^Uamaa  to  eqaal  God  In  pow*r.— Hiltoii. 

Bee  Ebeiterdt: "  HoAiaiig,  Erwrluiig,  Tertnmen, 


Kzpaetaikm  and  eenjUeaee  therefore  are  often  axnmm 
oos,  and  mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still  bob* 
fteqnently  than  the  former :  tnut,  like  Jtope,  to  alwara 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  axpati  our  friends  to  assist  as  in  time  of  need, 
it  may  be  a  reasonable  axpeetation  founded  npo«  thdr 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of  SMlstance;  or  It 
mav  be  an  extravagant  etpactatiffn  founded  upon  ear 
self-k>ve  and  selfishness :  If  we  truat  that  an  emlncaC 
physician  will  cure  ua,  it  Is  founded  upon  oar  know- 
ledge of  hto  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  ease ;  if  w« 
indulge  a  aanfidant  axptctaiian  that  our  performaiioea 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  to  founded 
upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Tiie 
most  modest  man  to  permitted  to  kapa  that  hto  endee- 
vonra  to  please  will  not  foil  of  success ;  and  to  truat  so 
Ibr  In  hto  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed : 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himeelf  authorized  to 
at^aU  success,  and  still  lem  to  be  aanjidamt  of  It,  when 
a  thousand  contingencies  otay  Intervene  to  defeat  the 
pvopoeedand. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRU8T. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidelily 
of  another,  but  cow/Ue,  in  Latin  eaufUa^  compoanded 
of  cam  and  frf«,  signll'ying  to  place  a  trust  In  a  pere(», 
Is  to  truat  (v.  Belief)  ta  the  species  to  the  genus;  we 
always  truat  when  we  confide^  but  not  vice  uarai. 
We  eanJUa  to  a  person  that  which  to  of  the  greatesc 
Importance  to  ourselves ;  we  truat  lo  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely  oo^ 
on  a  person's  integritv  when  we  truat  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qualillcatians 
when  we  ptoce  eai^fidenea ;  It  to  an  extraordinary  truat, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  In  a  person'a  favour. 

Co^/tdenee  rrequcotly  supposes  sometbhig  secret  as 
well  as  personal ;  truat  re8|N;cts  only  the  personal  In- 
terest A  king  eanJLdea  In  his  ministers  and  gcnerato 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  adminlstn- 
tion  of  the  laws :  one  friend  eonfidaa  in  another  when 
he  discloses  tc  him  all  bis  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant truata  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  la 
his  business ;  indlvlduato  truat  each  other  with  por- 
tions of  their  property ; 

Hen  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  irmsc, 

A  eaujldanca  of  one  anotlier*s  truth.— SocnrBBii. 
Hence,  credit 

And  pablick  truat  'twixt  man  and  man  are  broken. 

Rows. 

A  breach  of  tnut  evinces  a  want  of  that  commoa 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but  a 
breach  of  eai^fUenea  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 


CONFIDEBTT,  DOGMATICAL,  POBmVB. 

Can/Ueut,  ftom  eaaJUa  (v.  To  eat^de)^  marks  the 
temper  of  canlding  in  one's  self;  dagmatieal^  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  assertiiMM ;  paaitiva^  in  Latin 
poaitivaa^  ftom  paaituay  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  cither  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  Is  much  of  ea^t^ideuta  la 
dagmatiam  and  paaiiivitpt  but  it  expresses  more  than 
either.  Oanjldanc*  impliea  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  In  whatever  we  undertake ;  degmaliam  Im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  oar  opinions ;  poaitivitf 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  eanJUaut 
man  to  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  to  sore  of  succeeding  j 
a  dogmatical  man  Is  always  ready  to  spesk,  as  hels 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  paaitive  man  to  detemined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  to  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

ConJUanca  to  oppoaed  to  diffidence :  degmutiam  la 
skeptictom ;  faaitMtp  to  hesitation.  A  eaufUamt  oiaa 
mostly  foils  for  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  in 
'  People  forget  liow  little  it  to  that 


they  know  and  how  moch  less  it  to  that  they  can  do^ 
wheo  they  grow  ea^/Uant  upon  any  present  state  or 
thinp.*— BOUTH.  A  degmatieal  man  to  mostly  hi 
erroor,  bocanse  he  subetltutes  hto  own  partial  opinlona 
for  such  as  are  establtohed ;  'If  you  are  neither  dagmm- 
KmX,  nor  show  either^  joar  words  or  your  actloM 
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llMt  yoo  are  ftiD  of  yoondfi  »n  wlQ  the  more  heartOjr 
r^oice  at  votir  victory.*— Busobll.  A  posUive  man 
li  mostly  deceived,  becaow  be  trustt  more  to  his  own 
■ernes  and  memory  ttaan  he  ought ;  *  Fotitive  as  you 
now  are  ha  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  your  asser- 
Ifons,  lie  assured  that  tlie  time  approached  when  both 
men  and  thli^  wiil  appear  to  you  in  a  different  light.* 
— Blair.  Self-knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  core 
Um  9tlf-tonfidme« ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
IbinoB  tends  to  lessen  dogmatitm.  The  experience  of 
liavmg  been  deceived  one*s  self,  and  the  observation 
Ihat  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
lo  check  the  lolly  of  being  ^sMttvs  as  to  any  event  or 
drcnmstance  tliat  is  past 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

^•sannws  implies  either  the  act  of  maJdng  another 
sore  (v.  TV  affirm)^  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  emtfi- 
4mu  implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  la  evnfidifigy 
wiilch  is  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

Jiaswraaufy^  an  action,  is  to  cemfidence  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  We  We«  a  person  an  aatwrance  in  order 
to  inspire  him  with  eemfidenee, 

JS9»mranee  and  anjunce^  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
sdves,  may  respect  either  that  which  Is  external  of  us, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ;  in  thb  first  case 
tliey  are  both  taken  in  an  indifRerent  sense :  but  the 
feeling  of  <umraae«  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  cm- 
Mmuy  and  applies  to  ol^ects  that  interest  the  feel- 
infB ;  '  I  appeal  to  posterity,  savs  JSscliylus ;  to  pos- 
ttrity  I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  oMtwrvoMt  that 
tliey  will  meet  iliat  reward  from  time  which  Uie  par- 
tiality of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  bestow.*— Cum- 
BKELAiis.  Cmjldeiiee,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
to  sQch  okgectfl  as  exercise  the  understanding ;  '  All  the 
arguments  upon  which  a  man,  who  is  telling  the  pri- 
vate af&irs  of  another,  may  ground  bis  wt^MLct  of 
security,  he  must,  npon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  he  finds  them  without  eflect  upon  him- 
selC— Johnson.  Thus  we  have  an  (M««ra«c«  of  a 
life  to  come ;  an  asMwroMct  of  a  blessed  immortality : 
we  liave  a  amjidmu  in  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
■pects  ourselves  excluslvdv,  astwranu  is  employed  to 
designate  eitlier  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habli  of 
the  mind ;  confidenes  is  for  the  most  part  an  occa  • 
■ioDal  feeling:  asBuroMce^  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  used  indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a  bad 
acceptation ;  but  confidence  has  an  iod  flbrent  or  a  good 

Aeouruneo  is  a  flelf-paseeesion  of  the  mind,  arising 
ftom  tlie conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right;  'I 
never  sit  silent  m  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  aseurance.*— 
JoBNsoN.  Confidence  Is  self- possession  only  in  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  oar  character ;  *  Tiie  hope  of  (kme  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considerations  aa  roust 
abate  the  ardour  of  confidence^  and  reprem  the  vigour 
of  pursuit.*— JonNsoM. 

The  man  otaaourance  never  loses  himself  under  any 

eircumstanccs,  however  trying ;  he  is  calm  and  easy 

when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded :  the  man 

-  wlw  lias  confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 

warrant  blni  to  trust  to  hlnwelf. 

A  liar  utters  his  fbisehoods  with  an  airof  s«Mraiiee, 
In  order  the  more  ellbctnaily  to  gain  belief;  conscious 
kmoceDoe  enables  a  peison  to  speak  with  cot^uUncc 
when  Interrogated. 

AeomroMce  shows  iladf  in  the  liehffvioiir,  confidence 
In  tiw  conduct  Younc  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
Ihinf  with  a  tone  of  ornnronce;  *  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  Aaewrance^  the  oftpring  of 
Ignorance,  met  aceldmitany  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  tone  way  to  an,  and  had  experienced  ftom 
Ibnner  iMrdshlps  that  tbc^  were  alike  unqualified  to 
paisoelheir  Joarney  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  n 
taal  advantage,  to  travel  togetlier.*— Mooaa.  No  m 
tboold  undertake  any  thing  witlwat  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself;  *I  must  observe  that  there 
is  a  viekms  modesty  which  Joslly  deserves  to  be  ridt- 
enlad,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  coi^- 
denee.  TUs  happens  when  a  man  Is  ashamed  to  act 
qp  to  hli  reason,  and  wouM  not,  upon  any  eonsldera- 
uao,  be  soipclfled  tai  tha  praettoe  of  those  dtitles  for 


the  perfbrmanee  of  which  be  was  sent  Into  the  worU ' 
— Adoisam. 


ASSURANCE,  IBfPUDENCE. 

JSeenrance  (a.  Jietnrance)^  and  imprndence^  which 
literally  implies  shamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  eeewrtmce  is  distinguished  from  tm^v 
denee  more  in  Uie  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  tmirK- 
denee  has  a  graesncss  attached  to  it  which  does  not  oe- 
lonc  to  aeawrance. 

Vulgar  people  are  tmfndent  because  they  have  aeenr 
rente  to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  wim  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  eeen- 
rence  controlled  by  its  decencies  and  rcAnenienis ;  '  A 
man  of  neenranee.  though  at  first  it  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  fVee  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually 
apfrtied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  through 
all  the  rales  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  blush. 
I  shall  endeavonr,  therefore,  lo  U)is  essay,  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea 
of  modesty  IVom  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  trnpadsacs  ftom  passing  foi 
ofsarencs.'— Buoeaix. 

TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  A)R,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

Await  and  wait,  in  German  warien^  comes  from 
wakren  to  see  or  look  alter ;  earpect,  in  Latin  eneeie 
or  exepeclo^  compounded  of  ex  and  efeeto^  signldes  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with*regard  to  It. 

Awttitt  wait  /or,  and  lock  for  mark  a  calculation 
of  consequences  and  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
erpeet  simply  a  calculation ;  we  often  ozftct  with- 
out a»oxtxngy  waitings  or  locking  for^  but  never  the 


Await  is  said  of  serious  things ;  wait  and  look  fof 
are  terms  in  familiar  use ;  erpeet  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  pereon  expecie  to  die,  or  awaita  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution;  be  cxpecte  a  htUer,  waile for  Its  coming, 
and  tookcfor  It  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  waft 
for  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  aa 
Ihat  of  the  mind ;  look  for  to  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  ftom  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  w 
figuratively  applied  to  (he  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  It  to  the  same  at  expect. 

It  to  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  aioai't  tha 
severest  triato  without  a  murmur ; 

This  sahJ.  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 

His  kmks  sus|iense,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  second,  or  op|>oee,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt.— Milton. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  A  ntenor's  valiant  heir 

Confronts  Achilles,  nod  awaits  the  war.— Pon. 
prudence  requires  us  to  wait  patientiv  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  taitwr  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objecu;  '  Wait  tlil  tliy  being  shall  be 
unfoided.'-^BLAia.  When  children  are  too  much  in- 
dulged and  caressed,  they  arc  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  <  If  you 
(soJ; /or  a  friend,  in  whose  temper  there  to  not  to  be 
found  the  least  inequality,  you  look  for  a  pleasing 
phantom.*— BLAia.  It  to  in  vain  to  look  for  or  expect 
happiness  fVom  the  conjugal  state,  which  to  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard  ;  *  We  are  not  to  expeet^ 
fh>m  our  intercourse  with  others,  all  that  sattofaclion 
which  we  fbndly  wish.'- Bljlir. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 
Ceneipit  in  French  ceneigner.Lntin  coneigne,  com- 

Sanded  of  con  and  eigno^  ngnines  to  seal  for  a  spect' 
k  parpose,  also  to  deposits ;  commit^  in  French  comr 
nuUre,  Latin  committor  compounded  of  com  and  mitte 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's  bands; 
fatrast,  compoanded  of  ra  and  trust,  signifies  to  pat 
fnuust  ' 

The  idea  of  traneferring  fWmi  one*s  self  to  the  care 
of  another  to  common  to  these  terms.  Wliat  Is  con- 
signed to  either  given  absolutely  away  ftom  one's  self, 
or  only  eonditlonally  for  one's  own  purpoie ; 
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ENGUSH  8TNONTM£S. 


Aud  ofti  wU>,  iiiild  the  kom,  to  And 

Soma  spot  to  real  happinea  c«iu^*4.— ^oUMiirra. 
What  ia  eammitud  or  hUmtUid  \m  liven  oondUionaiiy. 
A  peraon  eamtxgnt  hit  property  over  tn  aaotber  by  a 
deed  In  law ;  a  merchant  conMiirM  his  Rooda  lo  an- 
ather, to dispoae  of  them  for  hit  advantage;  hecMi- 
miu  the  Dianafement  of  Ma  bualneaa  to  hie  elerka,  aud 
iniruBta  them  with  the  care  of  bla  property. 

Comtign  ezpreaeea  a  nwre  poaitive  Dieaaure  than 
eamautf  ant  intanutM  ia  more  or  leaa  pnaltivc  or  im- 
portant, aceordliig  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  t«tr««l«d. 
When  a  chUd  ia  eontigned  tn  the  care  of  another,  it  la 
an  aneondilional  aurrander  of  one'a  truat  into  the 
I  of  another; 


Atridea,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Onuffa'd  the  youthful  conaort  lo  hia  cai«.~Pon. 
Any  peraon  may  be  eommitlod  to  the  care  of  another 
with  variona  limitaitena ;  *  In  a  very  ahort  time  Lady 
MacdeiAeld  removed  her  aoo  from  her8lcht,by  cmi- 
wduing  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman/— JoHRaon 
( lAf*  •!  Swafe],  Wlien  a  peiaon  la  iuimtUd  to  the 
eare  of  another,  it  la  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mat- 
ter, referring  uHMtiy  to  hia  pemoual  aaftsty,  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  tune.  A  parent  doea  m<«t  wisely 
to  eontifn  the  whole  management  of  hia  chilil'a  edu- 
cation to  one  individual,  in  whom  be  can  confide  '  if 
ho  ecmwut  it  ia  part  only  to  any  one'a  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  cha^  ia  likely  to  remain  uuaupiilied ;  in 
Infkiicy  children  niual  be  more  or  leaa  intnuted  to  the 
care  of  aervanta,  but  prudent  parenta  will  diinlnish  ilie 
frequency  of  theae  occaaloiis  aa  much  as  wwaible. 

Iti  thla  aeoae  the  word  intnut  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objecta.  In  an  extended  applicaiiun  of 
the  terma,  papera  are  aaid  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  hia  aelection  and  arraugemen  t.  The  In- 
apection  of  any  publlck  work  ia  eommiUed  to  proper 
olBcera.  A  peraon  ia  intnuted  with  a  aecret,  nut  he 
may  alao  be  intmsud  with  the  Uvea  of  othera,  and 
•very  thing  elae  wliich  they  hold :  on  the  aame  ground 
power  la  intnuted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  ia  intnuUd  by  the 
commonwealth  to  Uie  mai{latrate;  'Suppoaing  both 
equal  In  their  natural  Integrity,  I  ouflit  In  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  piny  from  au  uidigeui  peraon 
lather  than  from  one  whoae  circumatancea  aeem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  baae  tempution  of  money. 
Thia  reaaon  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
rkheai  aubjecta  as  tlie  fittest  to  be  ta^riMtad  with  her 
kigheat  eniploymentB.'— Addmon. 

ConMtgn  and  MMaiit  are  uaed  in  the  figurative  aanae. 
A  tiling  la  cotuigned  to  deatruction,  or  committed  to 
the  flamea.  Death  eanoigno  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  liia  thoughta  to  the  press; 
*  At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  eoiuigned  over  to  another  state,  a  atate  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity. '—ATTeaauav. 

Ia  my  muae  controH'd 

By  aervlte  awe  7  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold ! 

At  leaatl  II  dig  a  liole  within  the  ground, 

And  to  the  tru^y  earth  evwrnit  theaound.— Dan>BM. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependmeot  from  the  Latin  dt/undot  de  and  pendo 
lo  bang  fh>m,  algnifiea  literally  to  real  one*a  weight  by 
kanglna  ftom  that  which  ia  held ;  rely,  compounded  of 
re  and  ^  or  lie,  signifiea  likewise  to  reat  one*a  weight 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  ftom  the  object  held. 

Depemdeneo  la  the  general  term ;  reliance  la  a  ape- 
Bles  of  depondenre :  we  d^end  either  on  permna  or 
tfalnga;  we  rdif  on  persona  only:  dependence  serves 
fhr  that  which  is  Immediate  or  remote ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
blm :  we  retf  upon  a  peraon  for  that  which  he  baa 
V    given  US  leaaon  to  expect  from  him. 

Depmdsnce  if  an  outward  coodtiloa,  or  the  atate  of 
•ztemal  eircoroatancea ;  reliance  ia  a  atate  of  tlie  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  othera.  We  depend  upon  God  for 
all  that  we  haveorafaali  have;  *  A  man  who  uaea  hia 
beat  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictaiw  of 
virtue  and  right  reaaon  baa  two  perpetual  aources  of 
cheerfiilneta,  In  the  consideration  of  hia  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.*— 
Adoiboa.    We  r$lg  opon  the  word  of  man  for  that 


which  be  haa  piomlaed  lo perfbm;  *Thcy  ailbided  a 
auOlcienl  eonvlctlon  of  ihia  truth,  and  a  firm  rcliaaca 
on  the  promiaea contained  ia  it.*-— Rooaaa.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  person**  coming  from  a  variety  of 


cauaea ;  but  we  relf  upon  it  only  la  refeieoce  lo  lila 
avowed  intention.    Thia  latter  term  may  alao  deaota 
the  aa  of  things  in  the  aame  sense; 
The  tender  twig  aboois  upward  to  the  akiea. 
And  OQ  the  fkiui  of  the  new  aan  rriisa.— Da«i 


FAITHPUL,  TRUSTY. 
AJCV^BlgiiUles  nitl  of  VaifJk  or  JUelitf  (9.  railM, 
JUelity) :  tnutp  signifiea  fit  or  worthy  to  be  trmatad 

(e.  Belief). 


F^tJlfnl  respects  the  principle  altogether ;  it  Is  soUed 
to  all  relatioos  and  stations,  puMick  and  private: 
tnutf  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualineatkMW  in  general :  it  applies  to  those  in  whoB 
particular  tnut  a  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
Chrbtian  to  befaOJ^  lo  all  hia  engagementt;  it  la  a 
particular  excellence  in  a  aervant  to  be  tnutp; 

The  steeds  they  left  their  tnuif  servants  hold. 

Pon. 


Fkitltful  is  applied  In  the  improper  sense  to  an  1 
acioua  agent ;  tnutp  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  thinga  aa  to  persona.  We  may  speak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  a/ostVW  piaure;  atraaly  swoidl, 
or  a  traslf  weapon ; 

What  we  hear 

With  weaker  peaslon  will  afiect  the  heart, 

Than  when  the/atCV»<  eye  beholds  the  pnit. 

FaaacBB 

He  took  the  qnlver  Apm  the  trn^  bow 

Achates  used  to  bear.— DamaK. 

FAITH,  PIDELITY. 

Thongh  derived  ftom  the  same  source  (a.  BrJi«^ 
they  dllfer  widely  in  meaning :  faitA  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  10  the  faith 
which  othera  repose  In  us ;  Jldaitv,  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  adhere  to  thst/ottA  which  otiieis  repose  in  ua 
We  keep  our/at(A,  we  show  our  jUeiiey. 

Faith  ia  a  piibUck  concern,  It  depends  on  promlsea ; 
jUehtp  is  a  private  or  petsonai  concern,  it  depends  upoa 
relatlonahlDs  aud  connexions.  A  breach  of  faith  is  a 
crime  that  nrings  a  stain  on  a  nation  ;  for  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of  JSdetitp 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual;  for  Jtdelitf  is  due 
ttom  a  subioci  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  ha 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  wlUi  him  who  will  keep  no  faith; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  In  liim  who  discovers  no 
Jtdelitf.    The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  Uie  Englbh ; 

The  pit  resonnds  with  sbrii'ks,  a  war  succeeds. 

Foe  breach  of  publlck  faith  and  unexampled  deeda. 

DaYDBN. 

Faehienable  husbands  and  wives  In  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  JUeUtM  due  to  each  other : 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  or 
their  masters  banit  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity^  tlinn|rfi  it  expresses 
iisdf  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  7' — Anaiaon. 


mSTRUSTPUL,  8USPICIOIT8,  DIFFIDENT. 

Dietnutfnl  signifies  full  of  dietratt^  or  not  putting 
tnut  in  («■  Belief) ;  enepidoue  signifies  having  eus' 
at'ctaa,  from  llie  Latin  euepicfot  or  eub  and  epeda  to 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  difident,  Ihia 
the  Latin  dijido  or  dtJddo,  algnifies  having  no  fhith. 

Diebnutfml  la  said  either  of  ouraelvea  or  olhcn; 
euepidoMe  is  said  only  of  others ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  tn  be  dietrastfnl  of  a  person,  Is  lo  impute  no 
good  to  him ;  to  be  euepiciene  of  a  perHon.  ia  to  iropola 
positive  evil  to  him :  he  who  la  dietruatfui  of  another^ 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abatain  from  giving  him  hia 
confidence ;  he  who  is  euepideme  of  anmher*a  honesty, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  Idm  I>w- 
truetfnl  is  a  particular  state  of  feeling ;  euepidoue  aa 
habitual  state  of  feeling :  a  peraon  Xedutm^kl  of  ae- 
other,  owlns  to  naitlcular  circumstaneei ;  be  may  be 
et^ictene  uom  nia  natural  temper 
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At  applied  to  bluMir,  a  peiMii  to  iittnutful  of  bto 
•WB  poweri  lo  execute  ■■  office  anigned,  or  be  to 
generally  of  a  diffident  dtopoaiUoa :  It  to  faulty  to  dis- 
irmat  that  in  which  we  ought  to  tniat;  there  to  nothing 
oiore  criminal  than  a  diatnut  in  Providence,  and  no- 
ihiBg  twf  ter  than  a  diMtnut  in  our  own  powers  to  with- 
stand tempution ;  '  Before  strangen,  Pitt  had  eome- 
tbing  of  the  Kbolar's  timidity  and  diatrusL'-^oan- 
aoM.  Suapieion  is  JusUfled  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances :  but  a  too  great  proneneas  to  auapicion 
la  liable  to  leaa  us  Into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
ocheis;  'Nature  hself,  after  It  has  done  an  injury, 
will  for  ever  be  nuvtctoiu,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
peraon  he auapecta.—SovTB.  Diffident*  to  becoming 
to  youth,  80  long  as  it  does  not  ciiecic  their  laudable 
cseitioiM ;  *  As  an  actnr,  Mr.  Cunningliam  obtained 
Mole  repoiation,  for  bto  diffidemca  was  too  gteat  lo  be 


TO  DIBTURl^  INTERKUPT. 

Diatwrb^ «.  GbemeMM;  fetemvC,  tnm  the  Latin 
tactr  and  rtiMp#,  signilles  lo  bieak  in  between  so  as  to 
atop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  eotwartflv ; 
we  are  intemmUd  only  outwaidly ;  oar  npinds  may  be 
dtetttrkcd  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dia- 
tmriad  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ; 
but  we  can  be  mtemipted  only  In  our  bueiness  or  pur- 
aiUta;  the  diaturtanea  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person ;  what  diaturba  one  man  will  not 
diatmrb  another :  an  mtarmptien  to  however  something 
poalttve ;  what  interrmpta  one  penon  will  imterrvpt 
another:  the  smallest  noises  may  diatnrb  one  who  is 
in  bad  health ;  illness  or  the  vtoits  of  friends  will  mUr- 
rupt  a  person  in  any  of  hto  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  f/i  put 
oat  of  iu  order  or  proper  condition  to  dialnrbed ;  thus 
water  which  to  put  Into  motion  from  a  stale  of  rest  to 
diatmrUd; 

If  aught  itatttrb  the  tenoar  of  hto  breast, 

*T  to  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest— Popb. 
Whatever  to  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
lie  course  to  interrupted;  thus  water  which  to  turned 
out  of  Ita  ordinary  channel  to  interrjnted:  'The 
Ibreslgbt  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  intar- 
rwpt  UK  course  of  human  alTain.*— Blauh. 

oOMMOnON,  DISTURBANCE. 

Cammatien,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and  motion 
eApitiSSLS  naturally  a  nuttton  of  several  together;  di.i 
tnrbmtua  sigiiifles  Uie  suie  of  diatnrbing  or  beiii(! 
Hatmrbed  (o.  Ta  traubU). 

Tliere  to  mostly  a  e4mmotien  where  there  is  a  die 
tnrbanea ;  but  there  to  frequently  no  diaturbancf  when 
there  to  a  eammotian;  eemmatian  respects  fhe  pliyclcal 
iBovenient;  diatmrbanea  the  mental  agitation.  Caw- 
maiiam  to  said  only  of  large  bodi<»  of  men,  and  Is  ocrn- 
•loned  onlv  by  something  extranrdinary :  dnt^urbave^ 
may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual . 
whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry, 
and  sets  people  or  tilings  In  motion,  excites  a  comnto- 
tiom; 

Ocean,  unequally  pressed,  with  broken  tide 
And  Mind  eammotian  Ijeares.— Tbomson. 
Whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one  oi 
many  produces  a  diatnrlanu ;  '  A  species  of  men  to 
wtiom  a  rjite  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
.ebscurit} ,  are  nourUlied  into  a  dangerous  magnhude 
by  the  lii-nt  of  intestine  dialurbancea'—'Bv^iLX.  A  nv 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  interesting  iniel- 
Rffence,  may  throw  the  publick  into  a  eammotian; 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  nerpetual  con- 
test fur  wealth  which  keeps  llie  world  in  eammalian.* 
— JoRHsoH.  Drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  die- 
tnrbnneta  in  the  streets  or  in  fiunities:  civil  comww 
timu  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ; 
Itoey  are  attended  with  diatwbaneea  general  and 
patUaL 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  Huamvamienea  to  to  make  not  eanvaniant;  to 
cwMf ,  Ikoai  the  Laifai  necse  to  hurt,  to  to  do  suiue 


hmt  to ;  to  moteat,  fma  the  Latin  stole*  a  mam  o. 
wetoht,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

\Ve  ineanvanienea  in  small  mattern,  or  by  oodttlBg 
sveh  things  as  might  be  eenvenient;  we  aiM«y  oF 
maieat  by  doing  that  which  to  positively  painful ;  wa 
are  tneamvemanead  by  a  person^s  abnenee ;  we  are  an- 
neyetf  by  hto  presence  if  be  renders  himself  i^naive : 
we  are  tneantanieneed  by  what  is  temporary ;  we  are 
MMoyed  by  that  which  to  either  temporary  or  durable; 
we  are  w»elaated  by  that  which  to  weighty  and  op* 
~*~**"''*  •  we  are  tncenvtnieneed  simply  In  regard  to 


we  are  aniufed  mobtly  In  regaid 
to  oor  corporeal  flyings ;  we  are  noleated  mostly  la 
regard  tt>  oor  minds :  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
mmr  ^^eanvenianea  one  who  to  engaged  in  bosinesB; 
<  1  have  often  been  templed  to  inquire  what  happincas 
to  lo  be  gained,  or  what  ineemoenienea  to  be  avoided, 
liy  thto  stated  recesskm  from  the  town  in  the  slimmer 
aeaaoii.*— JoBNsoN.    Tlie  bnzsiiig  of  a  fly,  or  tha 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  miteff ; 
Acalnst  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  oanoyii*^  me.— Sbaxspxarb. 
Tbe  Impertinent  (Veedom,  or  the  rude  iasalli  of  ift> 
dtoposed  persons  may  melaat  ; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  dally  Ibod, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed, 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  ofllces  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  mateat, 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Cammcdiauat  from  the  Latin  eammadMa^  or  cen  and 
flwdK«,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required , 
eenvaniant^  ftom  the  Latin  centwntSN*,  partletpto  of 
een  and  vanio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  whlcft 
eooMB  together  with  sometliine  else  as  it  ought 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  to  cal- 
culated for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.    CMua#dieM 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  eonvanianu  ttat 
circufflsiancea  or  mental  feelings ; 
Within  an  ancient  forest*B  umjAe  verge, 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  n  healthfiil  dwelling. 
Built  for  eanvenianea  and  the  use  of  life.— Rowb. 
That  to  eammadieua  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease; 
that  la  canvamiamt  which  suits  one's  purpose.    A  hcNisa 
or  a  chair  to  eanmadiava;  *Such  a  place  cannot  ba 
eanmadioua  to  live  in ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  il 
bad  been  too  near  the  sun.*— Balbioh.    A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  peraon,  to 
eamvanient.      A   noise  ineammadea;  the  slaying  Of 
going  of  a  person  may  ineenvenianee.     A   person 
wishes  to  sit  eommadiaualf,  and  to  be  eonnaniantig 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Camvanent  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual; anitAbla  (v.  Conformable)  respects  the  eata- 
bitobed  opintoiis  of  mankind,  and  to  ckisely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  la  eonvenient  wbich 
does  not  (bvour  one's  purpose;  nothing  to  auitabia 
which  does  not  suit  tlie  person,  place,  and  tbiag: 
whoever  has  any  thing  U)  ask  of  anotlier  must  take  a 
csBonuciit  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  saccesa;  '  If 
any  man  think  It  eenvenient  to  seem  good,  let  bim  be 
80  indeed,  and  then  hto  goodness  wiU  appear  lo  every 
body's  satiafbctioB.'— TiLLOTSOM.  Tbe  addroa  of  ■ 
suitor  on  such  an  oecaaion  would  be  Tery  mnMuitabh, 
if  be  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  wliat  be  oi^tat  lo  ao- 
licit  as  a  Ibvour :  <  Pleasure  in  general  Is  the  conacqueni 
apprehension  of  a  auitabia  object,  auUablif  apptted  to 
a  rightly  dtoposed  faculty.'— South. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REaUISITE. 


Jtaeaaamrf^  («.  Jfaeeaaitf)^  ftom  the  !  . 

and  ««  cede,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from ;  e^po. 
dient  signlfiss  belonging  to,  or  formhig  a  part  of,  as> 
peditioii ;  aaaantiat^  containing  that  essence  or  propeity 
which  cannot  be  omitted;  refvssta,  L  e.  literally  w 

lifed  (v.  TbdMBaad). 

JVbosisery  to  a  general  and  Indcfli 
_jqrbe«secsMr|rlintlieconrBeornBtBre:  it  tot 
eery  for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  maaaga^tf- 
jMondlBf  to  tbt  diaunsuiwca  of  tba  caae,  or  our  ▼!•«■ 
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•r  Mewnff ;  in  tbif  manner  we  conceive  it  wMnaary 
to  call  upiMi  a  peraor 

Kx^e^ien/,  »«eiittei,  and  rtptUiU  are  modet  or 
fvlalive  nece»sUf;  lite  expeditw  of  a  thine  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore,  not  ao 
•e:revideiiUy  neeessarf  aa  many  things  which  we  so 
denominate;  'One  tells  me  he  thinks  it  absolutely  •«- 
««Mary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and 
equity.*— AuoisoN.    It  may  be  txpadttmt  for  a  perwn 
to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as  circum- 
•tances  may  present  themselves;  *It  is  highly  exvs- 
dieut  that  men  should,  by  some  settled  scheme  of  dutia^ 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice/^JoHHsoic. 
The  re^uiMiU  and  the  esMntial  are  more  obviously 
MMfjary  than  the  ezpediatt;  but  the  former  is  leM  so 
than  the  latter :  what  is  refuisit*  may  be  requisite  only 
in  part  or  entirely;  It  may  be  repiitiU  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  MsmCio/, 
on  the  contrary,  Is  that  which  constitutes  the  uantee^ 
and  without  which  a  Uiing  cannot  exist.    It  is  requi- 
9iu  for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  authors ;  exercise  is  Mwntial  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.    In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  tx- 
ptditnt  to  be  guided  by  some  Impartial  Judge ;  it  to 
rsffvwtfs  for  every  luentber  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  publick  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
is  able ;  *  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  pleiy, 
Joined  with  active  virtut-,  constitute  the  requisite  pre- 
parailun  for  beaveu ;  they  in  truth  bt-gin  the  eujoymeni 
of  heaven.'— Blair.    Ii  is  eesattial  to  a  tcache/,  par- 
ticularly a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  nioie  liian  those 
he  teaches ;  '  The  Engliiih  do  not  couiiider  tlieir  church 
establisliincni  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  titeir 
BUle.*— BuRSB. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 
Ezpsdieid,  (torn  the  Latin  expsHs  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity from  circumstances;  JU  (v.  Fit),  i.  e.  made  for 
tlie  purpose,  signifies  slropiy  an  agreement  with,  or 
saitabillty  to,  the  circumstances;  what  is  expedient 
must  be  /i,  becaiuw  it  Is  called  for ;  what  Is  fit  need 
be  expedisnty  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expe- 
disnef  of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  tlie  outward 
circumstances;  the  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral 
rule:  it  is  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expedient; 


OCCASION,  NECEBSmr. 
Oeeasisn  (e.  OecMum)  Includes,  »«ew«£|r{«.Jr«ess 
sity)  excludes,  the  idea  of  ch<iice  or  alteriiailTe.  W« 
are  regulated  by  the  oeeasisn,  and  can  exercise  our  mm 
dlt«retion ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  tlie»«e«s«tt|F,  withoog 
even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  n^ 
lailve  we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  if  we  w« 
not  oflfer  an  aflRront  to  the  family,  but  there  is  no  expieii 
necessity; 

A  merrier  man 
Within  the  limit  of  bccouting  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 
Bia  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wiu 

Shakspbaes. 


In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a  ».«^<>.^ 
of  self-defence  for  the  preservation  of  life;  'WteM 
necessitf  ends  curiosity  begins.'— JoHMaoM. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or«ale«: 
but  oeeasiomsU  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  miM 
quency,  ami  casual  that  of  unflxedness,  or  tlieabseiwe 
ofalldeaign.  ^  .  .  w^ 

A  minisier  Is  termed  an  occasional  preaclier,  who 
prenchi'S  only  on  certain  occasions :  hl»  preachiug  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  cert&in  day  may  be  casual.    Our 
acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional ;  but  they  ought  not 
lobe  casual;  'The  beueficence  of  the  Roman  empe 
rours  and  consuls  was  merely  •cca«iVna/.'-~JoBMSOB. 
What  wonder  If  so  near 
Looks  Intervene,  and  smUeft,  or  object  new. 
Casual  discourse  draws  on.— Miltoh. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

jfdd,  in  Latin  ad<fo,  compounded  of  ad  and  do,  signl* 
fles  to  put  to  an  object ;  join,  in  French  joindre,  Latin 
jungo,  comes  from  jugnm  a  yoke,  and  the  Grf«k 
ie&yv  to  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  close  contact; 
uniUi  In  Latin  unitus,  participle  of  unio,  from  mums 
one,  implies  to  make  into  one:  coalescs,  in  Latin 
coalcsco,  compounded  of  co  or  cou,  and  elese*  Uk 
eresco,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  together. 

We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  another, 
so  as  to  make  one  whole;  we  j«niby  attaching  one 
whole  to  nnoihcr,  so  that  they  may  adiicie  in  part; 

that  all 


it  is  disgracei'ul  to  do  that  which  is  «n/[( ,-  it  is  ezpe- 

dient(or  him  who  wishes  to  P{«Pf  re  fbr  death,  occa-    ^e.„j^  hy  putting  one  thing  to  anoUier, 

slonally  to  take  an  account  of  his  »fe ;  '  Fo  far  the    ^^^^^       ,,  '„,JJ  ^f^^  j^  each  other ;  thii«  coalesce 

fJ^Sfie^JSJl^^hlfme'of'^^^  I  "^^  ^"^'^^  l"*"."."  -'»--»-'-  "^^  •"/i^.P-"- 

tyranny  of  caprice.'— JORNSON.  It  Is  not  ^  for  him 
who  is  ab(»ut  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
•r  this  me; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  jU  lo  sow. 

Nor  wHI  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Drvdem. 


OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 
Occastsa,  In  Latin  oceasio.  from  oe  or  ob  and  coio 
lo  fUl,  signifies  that  which  (alls  in  the  way  ao  as  to 
produce  aome  change ;  evportunitf,  in  I<atln  oppertn- 
ntCas,  fVom  oppartnnis  At,  signifies  the  thing  tliat  hap- 
pens fit  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  eventa  of  life;  but 
the  occasion  is  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  os  no  choice ;  It  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
•ity :  the  opportunitif  la  that  which  Invites  to  action ; 
It  tempts  OS  to  embrace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
step.  We  do  tliinga,  therefore,  os  the  occasion  requires, 
or  aa  the  spj'''''''"*'!'  otkn.  There  are  many  oeca- 
stsAi  on  which  a  man  Is  called  upon  to  uphold  bis 
opiniona.  There  are  but  few  opportunities  for  men 
Jn  general  to  diatlnguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtrudes  upon  us ;  the  opportuuitf  la  what  we  seek  or 
desire.  On  particular  occasions  It  is  necessary  for  a 
conmaader  to  be  aevere ;  *  Waller  preserved  and  won 
bis  life  from  those  who  were  moat  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  In  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
amMtkHM  to  have  lost  It  (to  lose  to).'— Clarbhdon. 
A  man  of  a  humane  disposition  win  profit  by  every 
wpportumitp  to  show  bis  lenity  to  oflmdera ;  '  Every 
nan  Is  al>l%ed  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  anlverse 
Id  Improve  aU  the  opportuidtiss  of  good  which  are 
"    '  lldm.'— ^OHNaoR. 


Jiddinsr  is  either  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  action; 
joining  Is  mostly  nld  of  corpoical  objects:  nniting 
and  coalescing  of  snhltual  objects.     W(»  add  a  wing 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  quaoiT 
tiea together  by  calculation, 
Now,  beat  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 
Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend, 
Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  request, 
One  which  be  values  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
Give  him  the  fair  Lavlnia  for  his  bride.— DaTDBit. 
We  join  two  Imnses  together,  or  two  annlea,  by  ptaclng 
them  on  the  same  spot;  'The  iteveral  great. bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  Irom  Joining 
together  at  the  common  centre  of  gravity  by  tHe  recti 
linear  motiona  the  Author  of, nature  has  fanpreesed  om 
each  of  them.*— Bbrkslsy.     People  are  imitsd  who 
are  bound  lo  each  other  by  similarity  of  opinion,  eentl> 
ment,  condition,  or  circumstances;  'Two Englishmen 
meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon  run  into  fami- 
liarlty.    And  in  Chlnn  or  Japan,  Europeans  would 
think  their  being  so  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  untUng 
in  particular  converse.'— Bbrkklbt.    Parties  csalescs 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  distinctions 
of  onlnion.  so  as  to  co-operate ;  *  The  Danes  had  been 
est  ablished  during  a  longer  period  in  England  than  ia 
France;  and  though  the  slmtlariiy  of  their  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxons  Invited  them  to  a  more 
eariy  coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  found  as  ysi 
BO  little  example  of  civilised    roannere  among  iho 
Engliah,  that  tbiey  retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity.'— 

HCMX. 

Nothing  can  be  addsd  without  some  agent  to  perforK 
the  act  madding ;  but  things  may  be  joinod  by  caaually 
coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  vnite  of  themselvea 
whteh  have  an  aptitude  to  accordance ;  eoaUUon  ^  that 
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■pecSei  of  union  which  arifes  nuMtly  firom  external 
agency.  Tbe  addMon  of  quaniitica  producea  vut 
mum ;  the  junetioH  of  flEtreama  forma  great  riven ;  the 
wnlom  of  famiUea  or  atatea  conatituiea  tbe^r  principal 
■irengtb ;  by  ilie  eoaiUion  of  aounda,  dipiithonn  are 
lonued.  Bodiea  are  eniarged  by  the  oMition  of  other 
kodica;  people  are  aomeUmea  jonud  in  matrimony 
who  are  not  uHUed  in  allisctlon ;  do  two  ihinga  can 
moImc*.  between  which  there  la  an  eaaential  difference, 
•r  the  aljghteat  diacordaoce. 

JtMitia»  ia  oppoaed  to  aubtractioQ;  junction  and 
amwih  to  diviaioo ;  coMUtioUf  to  diatioclion. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  ia  common  to  theae 
lenna,  but  with  dinerent  degreea  of  proximity.  To 
tmuuet,  from  the  Latin  conneetOf  compounded  of  con 
and  aecttf,  Bi|nifying  to  knit  together,  ia  more  remote 
than  to  eombnu  {v.  Jissocialion)^  and  Uiia  than  to  unite 
(«.  To  add). 

What  ia  eonnoeted  and  combined  remains  dlatlnct, 
hot  what  is  united  loaea  all  individuality. 

Thinga  the  moat  diaaimllar  may  be  connected  or 
oowebimed;  thinga  of  the  aame  kind  only  can  be  unxted. 

Thinga  or  peraona  are  connected  more  or  lesa  re- 
motely by  aome  common  property  or  circumstance  that 
■ervea  aa  a  tie ;  *  A  right  opinion  is  that  xv\\\ch  connect* 
distant  tmiha  by  the  anortest  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
poaitiuna.*— JuuiiaoN.  Things  or  persons  nre  combined 
by  a  apecies  of  Juncture ;  *  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.*— Hawkesworth. 
Things  or  peraons  are  united  by  a  coalition ;  '  A  friend 
ia  he  with  whom  our  interest  la  «iti<ed.*-'IlAWKK8- 
woaTH.  Houses  arc  connected  by  means  of  a  common 
passage ;  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined ;  two 
armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  eencral  interconrae  create  a 
MnneziM  between  individuals ;  co-operation  andstmt- 
lailw  of  teudi'ncy  are  grounds  for  combination:  entire 
•oebrte^nce  Ifads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
c#ii»«e<«a  Mritli  the  wicked  In  any  way ;  our  reputation, 
if  not  our  mor<da,  must  be  the  saflerers  thereby.  The 
moat  obooxloua  ir^mbera  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talania,  lnlii<etice,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
tombined.  United  fci  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  (kmllics;  the  aams  obedience 
!•  lawa  ahould  regulate  every  man  who  Uvea  under  the 
aame  government;  the  aame  heart  slxMild  animate 
every  breaat;  the  aame  spirit  should  dictate  every 
action  of  every  member  in  tlie  community,  who  has  a 
eoaunon  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  wliole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

CbMieeiad,  «.  To  tounect;  related^  from  relate^  in 
Latin  rrlates,  parUclple  of  refero  to  bring  back,  elg- 
nliiea  brought  back  to  the  aame  point 

These  lerroa  are  employed  in  the  moral  aense,  to 
ezpreaa  an  affinity  between  aubjecta  or  mattera  of 
thought. 

Counexiau  marfca  affinity  In  an  Indefinite  manner; 
*  It  ia  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  tlie  rest  less.'— AomaoN.  Relatio* 
deootea  ainnity  in  a  apecifick  manner:  '  All  mankAid 
are  ao  relatedy  that  care  ia  to  be  taken,  in  thinga  to 
which  all  are  liable,  yon  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
ooe  in  temia  which  shall  diaguat  another.*— Stbblb. 
A  eomtexion  may  be  either  cloee  or  remote ;  a  relation 
direct  or  indirect  What  la  connected  has  aome  com- 
■mn  principle  on  which  it  dependa:  what  ia  roUud 
teaaoroe  lUceneaa  with  the  ob>9Ct  to  which  It  fci  reUted  : 
ft  li  a  part  of  boom  whole. 

TO  AFFIX,  8UWOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

4i|U,  In  Latin  i|^«s,partlclpleof<^^i;fw,  compounded 
«r  a/or  ad  andj^eto  fix.  algnifiea  to  Ax  to  a  thing; 
MMsin  Is  compounded  of  oub  and  join,  aignlfying  to 
.Ma  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body; 
maek,  V.  T*  adUrt;  annas.  In  Latin  annexue,  putk- 
dpleor  aMiacla,  compounded  of  an  or  od  and  neeto  to 
kalt,aignifle8  to  knit  or  tie  toa  thing. 

To  oAz  la  to  put  any  thing  aa  an  eaaentlal  to  any 
whole ;  to  enjoin  to  to  pat  any  thing  aa  a  auboidinaio 
Mitto  a  whole:  in  tlie  Ibmier  cim  the  part  to  whkb 


it  ia  pat  ia  not  apecifled ;  In  the  latter  the  syllable  tub 
specifies  the  extremity  aa  the  part :  to  attach  la  to  make 
ooe  thing  adkore  to  another  aa  an  accompaniment ;  t6 
annez  Is  to  bring  thinga  into  a  general  connexion  with 
each  other. 

A  title  to  ^fixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  aub- 
joined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  attack 
blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  to  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  tlieir 
sense,  or  namtai  are  affixed  to  ideas ;  '  He  that  has  setr 
tted  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  namea  effixei 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  differences  one 
from  another.* — Lockb.  It  Is  necessary  to  oubjoin  re; 
marks  to  what  requires  Illustration ;  <  In  Justice  to  the 
opinion  which  I  would  wish  lo  impress  or  the  amiable 
character  of  Plsi^traius.  I  subjoin  to  this  paper  some 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.*— CuMBBaLA.ND.  W^ 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstancea  to 
attatk  dhgrace  to  certain  professions,  which  are  not 
only  useful  but  importniit ;  *  As  our  nature  is  at  pre> 
sent  constituted,  attacked  by  so  many  strong  con- 
nexions to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commu- 
nication so  feeble  and  distant  with  tlie  wortd  of  spirilB| . 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  interconne 
with  the  latter  aa  much  as  ptwsible.* — Blaib.  Papeif 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  aome  important 
transaction. 

It  Is  improper  to  affix  opprobrious  epitheto  to  any  com- 
munity of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling  in  life. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
attacking  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambltioua 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  In  life,  abov^ 
that  of  extreme  indigeJice,  has  certain  privileges  oih 
nexed  to  it.  but  none  greater  than  those  which  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  middling  classefi;  *The  evils  Inseparably 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  a&9 
afflictive.*— JoBKaoN. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE.  ' 

Stick,  in  Saxon  «/ican,  Low  German  etdeen,  to 
connected  willi  the  Latin  etig^e,  Greek  cf^u  to  prick: 
cleave,  in  Saxon  eleofen,  Low  German  kbven,  Danlaa 
klaeve^  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
In  Lntin  ffluten^  Greek  K6XXa  lime;  adktrcy  v.  7)» 
attack. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave^  and  rl0do« 
than  adkere :  thimrs  are  made  to  ettek  either  bv  incW 
alon  into  the  aubstance,  or  through  the  intervention  of  ' 
some  glutlnoua  matter ;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adkere  by  the  Intervention  of  aome  foreign  body ;  what 
sticks^  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  Joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  and  adkeree  to 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  acparable. 

Two  plecea  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  In-  • 
corporation  of  the  substance  in  the  two  parts;  paper 
is  made  to  Hick  to  peper  by  means  of  glue :  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
the  moutb:  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  will 
make  tofi  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hard 
bodiea.  Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
claws;  persons  In  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
By  never  parting  company:  and  they  adkere  to  eack 
other  by  uniting  their  Interesta. 

Stick  to  employed  for  the  moat  part  on  familiar  aub- 
Jecta,  but  to  aoraetlmea  applied  lo  moral  ofajecto 
Adieu,  then,  O  my  aouI*a  fiir  better  part, 
Thy  image  sticks  ao  cloae 
That  the  blood  foliowa  from  my  rending  I 
Da 
(Meave  and  odAcrs  are  peculiarly  proper  In  the  mon^ 


Gold  and  hia  galna  no  more  employ  bto  mind, 
Bnt,  driving  o*er  the  biltowa  with  the  wind. 
Cleaves  to  one  fhithfUl  ptonk,  and  toavea  the  rest 

behind.— RowB. 
That  there  *a  a  God  fhom  natare*a  voice  to  clear; ' 
And  yet,  what  erroura  to  thto  truth  adhere  t 

JaiiTRa 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 
A  follower  to  one  who  foUame  a  pereon  generally; 
^  adbaraiU  to  one  who  adAeraa  to  bto  cauae ;  a  partitas 
to  the  follower  of  a  party :  tbe/ettewar  foltowa  either 
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tbt  pMioii,  the  intertiti,  or  the  priiidplai  of  mj  one; 
IbiM,  Um  retioue  of  a  nobleinau,  or  ihe  frieodt  of  a 
•utMman,  or  tbe  frieuda  uf  any  inan'a  optniooi  may 
be  atyled  \\\»  foUUwrt ; 

Tbe  rooamful/oijower*,  with  anliUnt  care, 
Tbe  groaning  hero  to  hii  cliariot  bear.-^Porx. 
Tbe  adkerent  Is  that  kind  of  foUowtr  who  espouaea 
the  intereits  of  another,  as  tlie  adkertmU  of  Chorles  L ; 
*  With  Addison,  tb%wita,  hi«  adkerenU  and  foUowtrt, 
were  certain  to  concur/— JouMaoM.  A  follower  fol- 
Idwi  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  the  adherent  \»  always 
near  at  hand ;  the  jicrtwam  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance :  ihe  foUoioer  follows  from  various  mo- 
tives; thea^*«reia  adiieres  from  a  pcnNwal  motive; 


the  p€rtuaMt  from  a  partial  native ;  *  They  (the  Ja- 
Coblfw)  then  proceed  In  argument,  as  If  all  thoae  who 
disapprove  ot  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  jior- 


tutm*  of  the  old.*— Boaxa.  Charles  L  had  as  many 
§dkeretUM  as  he  had  foUotoerM ;  the  rebels  had  as  uiauy 
pwrtiMont  as  they  had  odAerMls. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 
jfddiMS,  In  Latin  addueo^  compounded  of  ad  and 
iueo  to  lead,  algnlfles  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
Mefe,  in  French  •Ueguerj  H)  Latin  ^Ufo,  com- 
pounded of  si  or  o^  and  lego.  In  Greek  Xiyw  to  speakf 
signllles  to  speak  for  a  thing ;  ateign^  In  French  w 
»igrur^  Latin  asrigno^  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
ttgno  to  sign  or  mark  oot|  slgnlAes  to  set  apart  for  a 
IMirpose;  adrance  comes  from  the  Latin  advenio^  coni- 
^unded  of  ad  and  vemio  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 
•IgnUying  10  bring  forward  a  tiling. 

An  argument  Is  adduced;  a  Ihet  or  a  charge  la 
^tteged;  a  reason  Is  oengnM;  a  position  or  an 
opinion  is  adoameed.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  Invalidate ;  *  I  have  said  that  Celsus  ad- 
duce* neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.*— CuMsaaLAND.  What  is  aUered  tends  to 
criminals  or  exculpate;  *The  criminal  allered  In  his 
defence,  that  what  ho  had  tloiie  was  to  raise  mirth, 
and  10  avoid  ceremony.*— Addison.  What  is  aeaigned 
tends  to  justify ;  '  If  we  consider  what  providential 
f  easops  may  be  auigutd  for  these  three  partlculan, 
we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  tlie  Jews,  their  dls- 
fersloo  and  adherence  to  their  lellgloa,  have  furnished 
•very  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
Mroogest  arguments  for  the  Chriattaa  faith.'— Adw* 
fOH.  What  is  ad9a»ced  lends  to  explain  and  illu»- 
t^ie;  *[  have  heard  of  one  that,  liavhig  advamtod 
9aint  erroneous  doctrines  of  phlloeophy,  refused  to  see 
Ihe  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.'— Johh- 
•ON.  Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  have 
•rgumcnis  to  adduce  in  fhvour  of  his  principles;  cen- 
sures shouM  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
•an  be  aiUfed:  a  conduct  Is  absurd  for  which  no 
leasoB  can  be  aeoigned:  those  who  sdoeiics  what 
they  cannot  maintain  expose  their  ignorance  as  much 
m  ttMir  folly. 

The  reasons  addueet  (hctt  In  proof  of  whai  he  baa 
mdBoneed.  The  accuser  aUeret  clrcumstance»  in 
•uppon  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  inveallgalw 
uoeirn*  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  adwamaed; 
we  may  deny  what  la  alleged^  and  question  what  ii 
metigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

Jidhere^  fmm  the  French  adherer^  Latin  adk^reo^  la 
•ompounded  of  ad  and  kareo  to  stick  chise  to ;  attscA, 
In  French  aUaeker^  is  compounded  of  oC  or  od  and 
tacK  or  (»«dk,  both  which  come  from  the  Latin  tamgo 
to  touch,  s^pilfvlng  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  la  adkareui  by  the  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces; It  is  attacked  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  It 
dose  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  every  thing  they  touch :  a  smaller  building 
fi  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a  paasage,  or  some 
other  mode  of  communication. 

What  adhcree  to  a  thing  is  closely  Joined  to  its  out- 
ward surfhce ;  hut  what  is  anaehad  may  be  fastened 
%» it  by  tbe  intervenikm  of  a  third  body.  There  h  a 
•aiveiaal  adkeaiem.  In  all  tbe  particles  ot  matter  one  to 
MMMber:  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  ottacUd  to  a  mast 
^  means  of  ropes;  *The  play  which  Ihls  pathetick 


prokfoe  waa  eTfecisd  lo,  waa  a  coaedy,  in 
Laherius  look  Ihe  cbacader  of  a  slave.^--Ci 


la  a  figurative  sense,  the  anakigy  la  kept  up  ia^tlM 
nae  of  tlieae  two  words.  Adheremea  is  a  mode  of 
conduct ;  aiUuchmemt  a  state  of  leeHng.  We  edhswi 
to  opinions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  reoonnoe: 
'  Tlie  firm  ed*«rsne«  of  the  Jews  lo  their  rehgiun  m  an 
less  remarkable  than  their  numbera  and  dlaperskNi.*— 
Addison.  We  are  attached  to  opinions  for  which  am 
festinfi  are  strongly  prapossewed.  It  is  tiie  character 
of  obstinacy  lo  adhere  to  a  line  of  ccNidttCi  after  it  la 
proved  to  be  injurious:  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attaehed  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relatioasbip  or  ftlend- 
sbip;  'The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
priaed  of  the  eirength  which  the  new  foveromanc 
might  derhre  ftom  a  clerfy  more  desely  etlecisd  ■» 
Umseif.*— TrawBRT. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  firom  tbe  verb  adftsra. 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  the 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  In  all  gluttnoaa  hodlet; 

*  We  sufller  equal  pain  from  the  perUnaclous  adheaitm 
of  unwelcome  Images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
those  which  are  pleasing  and"  useful.*— Jorhsoii 
There  Is  a  dlsposilion  for  adherence  In  steady  minds: 

*  Shskspeare's  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposef 
him  to  the  cei«ure  of  criilcks,  who  form  their  Judge 
menta  upon  narrower  principles.*— Jobnsoii. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 
Mjaeent,  in  Latin  a4jaeene^  participle  of  e^eossi « 
compounded  of  ad  and  jsrss  to  lie  near ;  tHatnimgt  •■ 
the  words  imply,  signifies  being  Joined  together;  csn- 
tignau*^  in  French  eantign*  Latin  eonti^na^  ooohb 
from  eantimgo  or  can  and  tangOt  signif>mg  to  touch 


What  ki  odjacml  may  be  separated  altogether  by  tbe 
Intervention  of  anme  third  object;  *They  have  been 
beating  up  for  volunteers  ai  Y<irk,  and  the  lowna  ad- 
jacent; but  nobody  will  lisu'— GaANViLU.  Whai  Is 
a^aining  must  touch  in  seme  part ;  *  As  he  happens  la 
have  no  estate  adjeining  equal  to  his  own,  1 ' 


What  ISMiMffMeM  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side;  *  ^I'e  arrived  at  tbe  utmost  boundarlea  of  a 
wood  which  lay  eemtiguama  lo  a  plain.*— SraaLa. 
Lands  are  e^.ttmt  to  a  house  or  a  town;  fiekb  aie 
adJenung  to  «ach  Other;  houses  cantigmaua  to  each 
other. 

EPn-HFT,  ADJECTIVE. 

I^lJket  is  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician:  ad- 

i«ctj««  that  of  the  wTMnmarlan.    The  same  word  Is  tm 

epithet  as  It  qualiPcs  the  sense ;  it  is  an  affective  as  It 

Is  a  part  of  speech :  thus  in  the  phrase  'Alexander  the 


Great,*  great  Is  an  einAst,  inasmuch  as  It  designaiep 
Alexander  in  dlsthictioa  ftom  all  oUier  persons:  It  is 
an  atiiectiue  as  it  expressos  a  ooality  in  dUdnctioa 


rt^m The  noun  Alexander,  welch  denotes  a  thing.  The 
epithet  hiBno¥  Is  the  word  edded  by  way  of  ornament 
lo  the  dietioo ;  the  atdectixH,  fiom  adiectivum^  Is  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  kopsnOMe,  and  mads 
aubaervient  to  it  In  all  its  Inflections.  When  we  aie 
estimatbig  the  merits  of  any  one's  style  or  conipoii- 
tkm,  we  should  speak  of  the  antheu  he  uses;  whea 
we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  rela- 
tione,  we  should  speak  of  adjectivee:  an  ^thct  h 
either  gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  u  either  a  noon  or 
a  pronoun  a^eetioe. 

Ail  adjwttvsv  are  epitheta,  bat  afl  epilhtU  are  not 
at^ectinea;  thus  in  Virgil*s  Pater  JSneae,  the  pater  \a 
an  epitheit  but  tiOiMtia4jacti9e. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DlSTIIfGUISR 
Abatraet^  9» Meant;  eeparata,  la  Latin  «<p«r«l«s^ 
partkiple  of  severe.  Is  compounded  of  ss  ano  ^art  tc 
diepeee  apart,  aigniiying  to  nut  thinn  asunder,  a.  et  s 
disuaoe  from  each  other;  dietinguieh,  in  French  du 
tMfnsr,  Latin  deaHmgnoy  ia  compounded  of  the  aepc 
imtt  ve  piapoeitioii  die  and  tinga  to  thige  or  cohiar,  alf 
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■Mytal  to  ghra  dlArent  maikt  by  wlikh  ihtj  nay  be 
toown  from  each  oUrar. 

Jibstraet  to  ufed  in  Um  morid  sense  only ;  a^armte 
■MStiy  In  a  phyneal  Miae;  dutinguuk  either  in^a 
moral  or  physical  sense :  we  akttraci  wliat  we  wish  to 
manl  partkttlariy  and  Indiridually ;  we  wtpartu  what 
wewtob  not  to  be  united;  we  tUsting-uisk  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  performs  the  offiee 
of  m^strmcbam  for  itself;  MoraHnf  and  dutimgniak' 
img  are  exerted  on  eztemaJ  objects.*  Arrauteuient, 
place,  tloie,  and  circumstances  serve  to  teparmU;  the 
Ideas  formed  of  tilings,  Uie  outward  marks  auacbed 
to  them,  Uie  qualities  atul|»uied  to  them,  serve  to  dig- 
By  the  operation  of  aiatraftwn  the  mtnd  creates  for 
itself  a  rauitiiudet)f  new  ideas:  In  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  arc  remored  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place :  tn  the  act  of  iistingvuJtinjr  objects  are  dis- 
covered  to  be  similar  or  disslutilar.  Uuahiies  are  ab- 
straeUd  from  thesuhjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
eouptries  ate  Mparated  by  mountains  or  seas:  their 
inhabltaau  are  diatiiunuskad  by  their  dress,  lansuage, 
or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less  akstracUd  from 
one's  friends  than  when  teparated  from  them  by  Im- 
nense  oceans:  It  requiru  a  keen  eye  to  dutinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  arcat  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abttraet  tlieir  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  iriiUng  objects  that 
oast  before  them ;  '  We  ought  to  Mbstract  our  minds 
Kom  the  observation  of  an  eiccllence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
llon  of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.*— BrKBiii.  An 
BBsodal  temper  leads  some  men  to  aeparaU  themselves 
from  all  their  companions;  *  It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
be  was  able  to  separtUe  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.'— 
Johnson.  An  absurd  ambiiton  leads  others  to  di*ti»' 
Mwisk  themselves  by  their  eccentricities;  'Fontenelie, 
n  bla  pauegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ckMes  a  tong 
cnamerallon  of  tliat  philosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
Benia  with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distim- 
guisked  from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either 
■atural  or  alfeeted.*-«-JoHKaoM. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

JDsdket,  fl-om  tb«  Latin  deductms  participle  of  ds> 
Aim,  and  mUract^  Mum  anbtraetnm  participle  of  tub- 
itakot  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  bat  the 
fmner  is  used  In  a  general,  and  the  latter  In  a  technical 
aanaa.  He  who  males  an  estimate  to  obliged  to  dedmet ; 
be  who  makes  a  calculation  to  obliged  to  Mubtraet. 

The  tradesman  dUiicU  what  has  bean  paid  flom 
what  remains  due;  'The  poptoh  ctorgy  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  or  the  Intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  diducUd.^ 
— Blacxstonb.  The  accountant  suiiraet*  small  sums 
from  the  aross  amount;  *  A  codicil  to  a  supplement  to 
a  wHl,  being  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  tubtraction  fVom 
the  former  disposlilona  of  the  tesutor.'— Blacxstomb. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 

Whatever  to  united  or  joined  In  any  way  may  be 
M^mrttd  (e.  7b  mfttt-oef),  be  the  Junction  natural  or 
artificial;  *Can  a  body  be  inflanmiaUe  firom  which  it 
would  puzate  a  chymist  to  aepmraU  an  Inflammable 
Ingredient  T*— Botlb.  To  sever,  which  to  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  verb  to  eeporote,  is  a  mode  of  teparating 
■atural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  Joined :  *To  men- 
Iton  only  that  species  of  shell-fish  that  grow  to  the  sur- 
fliee  of  several  rocks,  and  Immediately  die  upon  their 
heinf  severed  ftoni  the  place  where  they  grow.*— 
AsmsON.  We  may  nparate  in  part  or  entirelv;  we 
•ever  entirely:  we  separata  with  or  without  violence; 
we  aeoar  with  violence  only:  we  may  aiparata  papers 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  frulu  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  to  aevered  from  the  body, 
ar  a  branch  fmm  the  trunk.  Tliere  to  the  same  dis- 
Nnetlon  between  these  terms  In  their  moral  appHcaiton; 
'They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  sever  will  abandon,  their  oM  steady  maxim 

«  VMa  Abba  Glraid:  "  Dtodnguer,  separer.'* 


Better  I  were  distract; 
So  ahoold  my  tbonghls  be  aever'd  from  my  grleft. 
Shakspbabb. 
To  aaparata  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  rar 
molely  connected ;  disjoin^  whidi  signifies  to  destroy  A 
Junction,  to  said  of  ihhigs  which  are  so  iniimaiely  con- 
nected that  they  might  be  joined;  'In  times  and  re- 
gions, so  diajetaad  from  each  fliher  that  there  caa 
scarcely  be  liitagined  any  communication  of^  senti- 
ments, fms  prevailed  a  general  and  uiiiforni  expectation 
of  propitiating  God  by  corporeal  austerities.'— Jobkt 
SON.  We  «eparaXe  as  convenience  requires;  we  majf 
aeparaU  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner:  we  mostly  dts- 
j»m  things  which  ought  to  ren>aiu  joined :  we  aeparat^ 
syllables  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  diaieined  in  writing  by  an  accklentai 
erasure.  To  detach,  which  signlOes  to  destroy  a  coo 
Iract,  has  an  intermediate  sense  between  aeparata  an4 
disjoin^  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loose^ 
cormectea  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  tlie  latter : 
we  aeparata  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
diajoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point ;  wo  detscA 
those  things  which  meet  iu  one  point  only;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  It  are  detached  one  from  the  otiier,  and  yet 
joiu  again,  one  cannot  tell  bow.'— Pops.  Sometimea 
the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  to  datack 
persons,  that  to,  the  minds  of  persons,  f^om  their  party : 
so  likewise  detached^  In  dtotinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition ;  '  As  for  the  detached  rhapsodies 
which  LycuiguB  in  more  early  times  brought  with  hlni 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  Imper-. 

f^L*— CVM  BBBtANn. 


TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 
Diajaint  signifies  to  separate  at  the  joint ;  Hamgatsea 
signifies  to  separate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  dlsflnal 
meaning  and  application  from  the  signification  of  tbe 
words  Joint  and  ai«si3er.    A  limb  of  the  body  may  be 
diajainted  if  It  be  so  put  out  of  the  jomC  that  it  canno4 
act ;  but  the  body  iueif  is  dismembered  when  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  or  parto  are  separated  from  each  othec. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  bd 
diajointad  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  ordetf 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one  another ;  and  king 
dome  are  said  to  be  diamembered  where  any  part  Ot 
parts  are  apparated  from  the  rest ; 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fena, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  comina  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  diajainted  cUi&. 

THOMBOa. 

Where  shall  I  find  his  eorpse !  What  earth  s    . 
Uto  tnink  dieaiMi^ersd  and  his  cold  remains  Y 

Dbtvbii. 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flnsh'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
Thobson. 
*■  Tbe  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  waa  duaMai^srsd  tiom 
that  of  KenL'— Hdmb. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Jtddiety  in  Latin  addictes,  participre  of  addieo,  torn 
pounded  of  ad  and  dice,  signifies  to  speak  or  declare  la 
favour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  In  iu  flivoor, 
aeosts,  In  Latin  deestas,  participle  of  davoveo,  signft 
fles  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing;  ^m/v,  is 
French  appUquar^  Latin  appliea,  to  com  pounded  of 
cp  or  od  and  pUea^  signifying  to  knit  or  Join  one's  aeif 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  to  to  Indulge  one's  self  In  any  partleaSae 
praetlee;  todmsCe  totodlreaone'spowenandnMani 
to  any  panlcular  pursuit;  to  antf  is  to  employ  one'i 
tlnne  or  atlcntton  aboat  any  object.  Men  i 
to  vices:  they  devota  their  talents  to  the  i 
of  any  art  or  science:  they  ^plf  their  miada  to  the 
investitatton  of  a  sub|eet. 

Children  bevln  early  tn  addict  themselves  to  Ijrtaf 
when  tbvy  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  wm 
ara  devslsd  to  Ifaelr  appettias  are  hurdrnaome  to  tiMw 
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wItm,  uid  to  an  wltb  wbom  tbejr  are  emuMcled. 
Whoever  afplit$  hie  mind  to  the  contemiilBlion  of 
■aiuret  and  the  works  of  ereatlon,  will  ftel  blmeelf 
ImprcMed  with  aublime  aod  reverential  Ideaa  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  irrcelstlble 
paasion  or  propemitT;  *Ai  the  pleasurea  of  luxury 
are  very  ezpemlve,  ibev  put  ihoae  who  are  addicted  to 
Ihem  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapacioMnesB  and  comipilon.' — Addisoh. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  (torn  a  strong  but  settled 
attachment  to  it;  'PerMns  who  have  devoted  them- 
elves  to  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.' — 
BaaKKLKY.  We  apply  to  a  thing  ftom  a  sense  of  its 
utility;  *Tully  has  observed  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
ftlis  (Vom  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  Its  own 
accord,  it  applioM  Itself  to  the  teat.*— Addisom.  We 
mddict  ourselves  to  study  by  yieidinc  to  our  passion  for 
It :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  liing  and 
country  by  emploving  all  oar  powera  to  their  benefit : 
we  apply  to  busIneM  by  giving  tt  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  it  requires. 

jlddut  is  seldoroer  used  In  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sense;  devote  is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
tifply  in  an  Indifferent  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Addrete  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dreae^  ki  Spanish 
itreemr^  Latin  direii,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct,  sig- 
nifying to  direct  one's  self  U>  an  object;  apply^  v.  To 
tkddieL 

An  addrue  Is  immediately  directed  (Vom  one  party 
to  another,  eitlier  personally  or  by  writing;  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person.  An  addreae  may  be  made  for  an  tndlflercnt 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
cotum  is  always  occa^uned  by  souie  serious  circum- 
ctance. 

We  addreet  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write; 
*  Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  hapfien  from  the 
Improper  manner  of  addreee^  in  common  s|ieech,  be- 
tween pervons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.'— 
Stkblb.  We  apply  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
communicate  some  object  of  personal  interest;  *  Thus 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  oidered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  In 
blmself  that  would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  tilm, 
those  Ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  nia«ter.*— 
8TBBI.K.  An  addreee  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  eKpplieatiom ;  and  an  application  may  be  oAde  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  Is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
iuliject  may  address  tlie  monarch,  and  apply  for  a 
radreas  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  throuth  the 
Btreets  of  the  meiruptilis  without  beitit  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  apply  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  publickly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  tlieir  opinions  uptm  them,  and  to 
have  perpetual  applications  from  those  who  solicit 
favours. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  appUeation 
■Mty  be  ftequent  or  urgent.  It  Is  Impertinent  to  address 
•nr  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  making  an  t^pUcatisn  to  them. 


TO  ATTEND  TO.  MIND,  REGARD,  REED, 

N«yncE. 

jffltcai,  In  French  aitsndre^  Latin  attsnde^  com- 
pounded cXattKod  and  tendo  to  suetch,  signifies  to 
acreteh  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mind^  from  the 
■oun  an'iut,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind ;  reford,  in 
Fkench  rerarisr,  compounded  of  re  and  garder,  comes 
Aom  the  German  wakren  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
lo  look  upon  again  or  wltb  attentton ;  heed,  in  German 
JMtftsn,  In  all  probability  comes  from  mts,  and  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to ;  notice,  from  the 
Latin  nstitre  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
•f  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  Idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  b  common 
lo  all  these  terms.  As  thfci  is  the  cbaractarisiick  of 
oMsntian,  attend  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speciflek 
lerms.  We  aUend  in  mindinf,  regarding,  heeding, 
and  motieing,  and  also  in  many  cases  in  which  these 


To  mini  \a  lo  mtUmd  tm  a 
thing,  so  that  It  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  regard  la  to 
k)ok  on  a  thing  as  of  Imporunee;  to  kasd  Is  to  mtiamd 
to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caution ;  to  natiea  ia  to 
tlilnk  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attsnd  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  under 
stand  his  words ;  *  Conversation  will  naturally  fumasb 
us  with  hiiitt  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  mmkm 
us  enjoy  other  men's  pans  and  refleetiom  as  wdl  aa 
our  own.'— Addisom.  We  mind  what  is  said  when  we 
bear  it  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  request  roe,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  song  requires  another  day.— Dbtdbn. 
We  regard  what  fci  said  by  dwelling  and  reflectina  on 
it ;  *  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  oe  regarded  Una 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.*— Addisob.   Hood 
Is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danfcr ; 
Ah !  why  was  rain  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  eoslty  betrey'd  t 
Why  keed  we  not,  while  mad  we  hasie  alonf, 
The  gentle  vofee  of  peace  or  pleasnre*s  aongi 

COLUHB. 

Mhties  Is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly :  '  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acci- 
dental Intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  notice.* — 
JoHNSoii.  Children  sliould  always  attsnd  when  spoken 
to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them ;  they  should  regard 
the  counsehi  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  iba 
nile  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so  as  ta 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  shouki  notice  what  passes  before 
them  so  as  to  apply  It  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  Is  a 
part  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  afiects  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  with  whom  we  amociaie :  men  who  are  actuated 
by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  norA^d  the  unfavourable  impreasionB 
which  their  conduct  makes  on  oUiers ;  fur  In  faa  thcv 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be  i«>rUi  tbav 
notiea. 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Jittond,  V.  To  attsnd  to ;  koarksn.  In  German  karcksm^ 
Is  an  intensive  of  kOren  lo  hear ;  listsn  probably  cornea 
from  the  German  HMsn  to  lust  after,  because  listening 
springs  ftom  an  eager  dealre  to  hear. 

Mtend  Is  a  ntental  action  :  hearken  both  corporeal 
and  roenul ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  Is  m 
have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear ;  to  hearken 
and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  whea 
they  are  addressed ; 

Hush'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend, 

As  If  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  oileiid.— Dbtdbn 
They  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others ;  '  What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  little 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  iliese  wise  adi'ocates 
for  morality  (the  freethinkera)  were  universally  keark' 
ened  to.'— Bbbkblby.  Men  listen  to  what  passes  ba 
tween  othere ; 

While  Chaos  htish'd  stands  listening  to  the  noise, 

And  wonders  at  conntslon  not  his  own.— Davms. 

h  Is  alwaya  proper  to  sttsiuC,  and  noslly  of  impar- 
tance  to  hearken,  hut  irequently  Improper  to  listen. 
The  mind  that  Is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  dicpoeed  to  kearken  when  the  thing 
does  not  appear  interesting :  curiosity  often  Impels  to 
listening  to  what  does  noi  concern  the  listener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  ksaring, 
an  as  to  attend :  it  Is  necessary  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  Importance  for  a 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down :  It  is 
essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  ksarken  to  the 
counsels  of  their  eldere,  and  to  lieten  to  the  admuoi- 
tions  of  conscience. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OTERREAR. 
To  hear  Is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear :  It  Is  some- 
times toully  abstracted  ftom  the  mind,  when  we  kses' 
and  do  not  understand ; 

I  look'd,  I  listenM,  dreadful  sounds  I  keae-t 
And  the  dire  forms  of  huslile  gods  appear. 

DaTnaa. 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


TohMrkem  Is  an  act  of  the  ew,  and  the  mind  In  eon- 
juncl^in ;  il  Impllea  an  aflbrt  to  htary  a  tendency  of  tlie 
tar: 

But  aged  Nereua  kearkeiu  to  bif  loTe-^DnrDBM. 
To  overhear  la  to  hear  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
the  peraon  wbo  ie  heard,  whether  desijpiodly  or  not ; 
If  be  faU  of  that 

He  will  have  other  nieans  to  cut  yon  off; 

I  overheard  taiin  and  hb  practicea.— SnAKsrsAEs. 
We  hear  soundi :  wo  hearken  for  the  sense ;  we  over- 
hear the  words :  a  quick  ear  heare  the  smallest  sound ; 
a  witling  mind  hearkene  to  what  is  said:  a  prying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearinf. 

ATTENTION,  APPUCATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
an  object,  but  differing  In  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
force. 

Jittentien  («.  TV  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind ;  application  (v.  To  addreea)  marks 
an  enTelopmeni  or  engagement  of  the  powers ;  a  bring- 
ing them  Into  a  state  of  close  contact ;  etudy^  from  the 
Latin  atudeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  dp- 
pUeation  that  arises  firom  a  strong  dcalre  of  attaining 
tbeobJecL, 

Jltuntion  is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
In  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  It  may  be  given  in 
various  degrees,  and  It  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 

Krtion  In  which  it  Is  given ;  a  divided  attention  is 
wever  more  htkrtfbl  than  otherwise ;  It  retards  the 
nrogress  of  the  learner  while  It  injures  bis  mind  by 
Impmper  exercise ; '  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  Innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.*— JOBvnon.  ^p- 
»KeaUon  Is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
In  any  pursuit ;  It  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention;  It  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  tlie  attain- 
ment of  an  Old :  youth  is  the  period  for  apnlieatien, 
wlwn  tiM  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  In  full  vlfour ; 
no  degree  of  It  In  after-life  will  supply  Its  deficiency 
in  younger  years ;  *  I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  application  and  endeavours  to  cnltlvaie  and 
improve  our  church  musick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
llowed upon  that  of  the  stage.'— AoorsoN.  Stndy  la 
that  species  of  application  which  Is  most  purely  Intel- 
lectual in  its  nature ;  It  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  Itself,  Its  native  efliirt  to  arrive  at  ma- 
Inrity ;  It  embraces  both  atteittion  and  application. 
The  student  attende  to  all  he  heare  and  sees ;  applies 
what  be  has  learned  to  tlie  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflection :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  underatood  or 
property  reduced  to  practice  without  «t«i/y,  the  pro- 
Rsslonai  man  most  choose  this  road  In  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence ;  *  Other  things  mav  be  seised 
with  might,  or  purchaited  with  money,  but  knowledge 
la  to  be  gained  only  with  «t«rfy.'-nJoHNsoN. 


TO  DISRE6AKD,  NBGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

To  diaregard  signlflcn  properly  not  to  regard; 
neglect,  in  Latin  negleelue^  participle  of  negVgo,  com- 
pounded of  net  and  lego^  signifies  not  to  choose; 
ahght^  from  Ught^  signlfles  to  make  light  of  or  set 
Ught  by. 

We  dieregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  oplnk>ns 
of  another ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  dieregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind ;  to  neglect  from  a  teiuporaiir  forgetfiil- 
Bcsa  or  oversight.  What  Is  disregarded  is  seen  and 
passed  over;  what  Is  negluUd  Is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  It  fci  before  the  eye :  the  former  is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
on  that  which  Is  past:  what  we  dieregard  Is  not 
ealeernod;  *The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  yeara  that  the  Christian  religion  Is  Utile  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw 
on  a  disregard  tn  spiritual  exercise.*— Gibson.  What 
we  neglect  fci  often  esteemed,  bat  not  sufficiently  to  be 
ramcmbcred  or  practised ; 


Beauty  *8  a  charm,  hot  soon  the  charm  wll!  pass; 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain. 

While  dusky  hyacmths  for  use  remain.— Drtmv.  - 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  courtsels  of  a  parent ; 
he  negleeu  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  beien  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently  not  personal 
acts ;  they  respect  the  thing  more  than  the  person ; 
slight  Is  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indl* 
vidual.  We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  ftom  a 
•heedlessness  of  temper;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  neople  should  disregard 
nothing  that  Is  said  to  them  by  their  superloum ;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  which  tbey  are  ei^ined  to  do;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  tiiey  owe  personal  attention ; 
*  Vott  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  re|^ 
for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slighL*—hocKM.  Slight  la 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  sbbm 
sense ;  '  When  once  devotion  fkndes  heraelf  under  ttaa 
influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  Is  no  wonder  shcsl^fiCa 


INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
inadnsrtensff  from  advert  to  torn  the  mind  to,  la 
allied  to  inattention  (v.  Jittantive),  when  the  act  e€ 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms ;  and  to  ones*- 
sight  when  any  particular  Instance  of  inadvertenoff 
occurs,  inadvertoncif  never  designates  a  habit,  but 
inattention  does;  tbe  fonner  term,  therefore,  Is  u»- 
oualifled  by  tlie  reproachftil  aense  which  attaches  ta 
tne  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  inadverteneiea, 
since  tlie  mind  that  is  occupied  whh  many  sulileciB 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towanda 
some  that  otiiera  may  escape  notice ;  *  Ignorance  tir 
nMdv«rCS3i«y  will  admit  of  some  extenuation.*— SooTB. 
Inattemtien,  which  designales  a  direct  want  of  atism- 
tton.  Is  always  a  Aiult,  and  lielangs  only  to  the  younf^ 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  circon- 
stanccs;  *Tlie  expense  of  attending  (tlie  Scottisli 
l*arllanient),  the  inatte$uion  of  the  age  to  any  lenl 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  tbe 
exorUtant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  so  little  value  as  to  lie  almost  neglected.*— Roaaar- 
soN.  Since  inadoertencf  Is  an  occasional  act,  It  muit 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  It  becomes  inattentiam. 
An  oversight  Is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertencf 
which  arlras  from  looking  over,  or  posslng  by,  a  thing 
Inadvertenqf  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  tlir 
mistakK,  namely,  the  particular  abstrectton  of  the  mtntf 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  in 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  tbe  missing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken :  it  Is  an  inadvertenep 
In  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  ttie  company ; 
it  Is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  In  his  reckoning:  we  pardon  an  inad- 
venenef  in  anotlier,  since  the  consenuences  are  never 
serious ;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  in 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious ;  *  The 
ancient  criticks  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  vtry  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  oversights  In  tlw 
writings  of  eminent  authors.'— A  omaon. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OB^. 

Jfegleet,  v.  To  disregard;  sMtt,  la  Latin  esutte,  or 
ob  and  wr'cttf,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  using,  la 
comprehended  In  the  siprnlffcatlon  of  both  tfieaa 
terms;  the  former  Is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  Indlflbrent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought  not  la 
b^nagUetsd; 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  nerleet. 

UiLToa. 
What  we  omit  may  be  omitted  m  otherwise,  as  eonvn- 
nlence  requires;  *  These  personal  comparisons  C  mnI» 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery  .*— Bacon.  In  IndiflTerent  matters  tli^ 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifl'erently ;  '  It  la  tte 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  It  borrows  very  iittia 
from  time  or  place ;  but  this  quality  which  constitaiet 
much  of  its  value  is  one  occasion  of  naglaU,    Wluk, 
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ENOUSH  STnONTMEa 


mmj  kedoM  at  all  lim«  with  equnl  |in>prf«ty  te  de- 
fcrred  from  day  lo  d«y,  lUl  Uie  miod  is  gradually  recon- 
c|M  lo  tbe  oiKMnow.*— JoHHaoN.  I'heie  tenm  dIAr, 
Dowever,  Id  the  objects  lo  which  they  are  applied :  Uiat 
la  wegUeUd  which  te  practicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
llmt  H  emitted  which  servea  for  intellectual  purposes: 
^e  tufleet  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
Ome,  Uie  use,  and  the  like ;  ^e  omit  a  word,  a  sentence, 
«  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  like. 

VEGLI6ENT,  REMIS9,  CARELESS.  THOUGHT-" 
LESS,  HEEDLESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

MlBgUgemUv.  Ts  diaregMrd)  and  rssiws  respect  the 
aillwaid  action :  cmreUest  keedlesa^  tkmtgktUae,  and 
if^ilemtive  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

JfegUgence  and  remissuese  coiui«(  iu  not  doing  what 
«i|bl  to  b4i  done ;  eartUsenese  and  the  other  meutal 
dafects  may  show  tiieniselves  in  doiiic  wrong,  as  well 
m  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  reMiMasss  are 
lliarefore,  to  careUkeneee  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
lo  the  cause ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negliMmi  and 
rgmisa  as  he  whfi  is  careUae,  although  at  the  same 
lime  negligenu  and  remieancss  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  eareUaeneeej  tkongktleeaiueet  Stc.  produce  like- 
wise other  eflTects.  Ifegiigmt  is  a  stronger  term  than 
w§m§9 :  one  is  negUgeml  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
evprcasly  belure  one's  eyes ;  one  is  remiee  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously :  the 
Infant  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want  of 
laterest  renders  a  person  remiee :  one  Is  nerligeni  in 
ifgaid  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  hodily  la- 
^pwr ;  one  is  remiee  lo  duty,  or  ia  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
Mmi tai  what  concerns  their  master's  Interest;  teachers 
ate  rsaMss  in  nol  eorreeting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
MtgUgenee  If  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  ail  de- 
Mriptloiia,  but  particularly  those  In  low  condition; 
*  The  two  elaaaea  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
^igious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
man  of  businesa.*— Blaik.  Remieeneee  ia  a  fhult 
yaouliar  to  those  in  a  more  elevated  sutkm ; 

lly  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 

He  seems  reiMtts,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.— Pon. 
A  clerk  In  an  oAce  is  ii^i^«iU  in  not  making  proper 
memorandums;  a  magistrate,  or  tlie  head  of  an  iiisU- 
talion,  is  remies  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  nut 
checking  irregularities. 

Careleee  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v.  Qirs)  in  the 
HWiner  of  doing  things ;  thengktUee  denotes  tiie  want 
af  thou^t  or  reflection  about  tilings ;  keeileee  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  («.  To  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
iiuUientive  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to  things  (e. 
X^  eAUnA  te). 

One  is  eareleee  only  In  trivial  matters  of  behaviour ; 
aaa  ia  tAeugktUee  la  anattera  of  greater  moment,  in 
^at  respects  the  conducL  CareUseness  leads  chil- 
4fmk  to  make  mistakes  In  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
aver  they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paner ;  tkoughileee- 
«sf«  leada  many  who  are  not  children  Into  serious 
anours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  ncM  think  of  or  bear 
Ib  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careleee- 
iisss  la  occaaionai,  tkonghtUeeneee  ia  Mrmanenl ;  the 
Ibrmer  is  inse|»rable  from  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  Is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sonietinies  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Careleeenese  as  well  as  tkenght- 
Ueeneae  betrays  Itaelf  not  only  In  the  thing  that  inimc- 
diataiy  amptoya  the  mind,  but  tkougAileeeneee  rt- 
a^ts  that  which  is  past,  and  csfslsfsiMf s  lies  In  that 
W^Mi  regards  fliturity ;  <  if  the  parts  of  lime  were  not 
^HH^ygly  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parlare  and  auoceaiion,  but  ahould  live  ikeugkUeee  nf 
i|p  past,  and  cwreUet  of  the  ftiture.*~JoHiMon.  We 
■ay  not  only  be  cordeee  In  not  doing  the  thing  weU 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  carOeee  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  eareUee  about  the  event,  or  ears- 
Isss  about  our  Aiture  Intereat;  It  still  dilfers,  however, 
ftom  tk0ugktleee  in  thi8,that  It  bespeaks  a  want  of 
iaiereat  or  deaire  fbr  the  thing;  but  thovghtleee  be- 
■peaka  the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it:  the 
ntweieee  person  abstains  m>m  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  the  tkanghtUee 
perann  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think:  the 
sareless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
tain It ;  the  tkengktleee  peiaon  has  not  the  thought  of 
lltohls    ■  ' 


CSsrclsss  li  appKed  to  oaeh  thtafi  ae  requira  pcf^ 

manetitcare ;  tkengkUeee  loauchaareiiulre  pemasaoC 
thought ;  keedUee  and  inmOentive  are  applied  In  pase 
Ing  objects  that  engage  the  aenae  or  the  thmif  hta  of 
the  moment  One  Is  enreleee  Iu  business,  tkerngkUeem 
in  conduct,  keedhee  In  walking  or  running,  ineJiemti— 
In  listening:  careleee  and  tkaugktleee  persons  neglect 
the  nece«sary  use  of  their  powers;  the  keedUee  and 
inattentive  neglect  the  use  of  tlieir  senses.  CmraUaa 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  Iu  the  managensoi  of 
any  concerns ;  tkongktltae  |)ef>ple  are  unfit  to  have  lb* 
management  of  iheuj«elv€>s ;  keedleee  children  are  unflt 
logo  by  theinselvea;  inattentive  children  are  unfic  la 
be  led  by  others.  Oite  is  cardeee  aiid  inaitentiva  fa 
providing  for  his  good  ;  one  is  tkougktlese  Bndkeedteea 
in  not  guarding  osainst  evil :  a  careleee  peraon  doca 
not  trouble  himseif  about  advancement ;  an  inaUemttv* 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improvement; 
a  tkougkUtee  person  brlnp  himself  into  distresa;  m 
keedleee  person  exposes  himself  to  accidents. 

HredUee  aiid  inatttntioe  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstauces,  and  in  that  caaa 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  heed 
leae  of  a  tiling  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  take  any 
heed; 
There  In  the  ruin,  keeOeae  of  the  dead, 
The  shelierseekliig  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Gor 


Or  inatienHve  if  tlie  thing  does  not  demand  attendoa  ; 
*  In  tlie  midst  of  hb  glory  the  Almighty  Is  not  faatlsn 
tive  to  the  meanest  of  hb  subjects.*— Blair. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELffiERATB. 
Tkangktfid,  or  ftiU  of  tkinking  (v.  Te  tkimk,  re- 
jlect),  coneider^e*  or  ready  to  coneidcr  («.  TV  ceiMi- 
der^  re£ect)j  and  deliberatet  ready  to  deliberate  (e.  7\» 
coneult).  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  significathm : 
he  who  18  tkaugktful  does  not  forget  hb  duly  ;  be  wba 
b  coneiderate  pauses,  and  eemeidere  properly  what  ii 
bis  duty;  he  who  deUberaiee  cenaidere  delikarateig. 
It  b  a  recommeudation  to  a  subordinate  peraoa  to  m 
tkangk^ful  in  doing  what  b  wbbed  of  him;  *Men'te 
mincb  are  in  general  inclined  lo  levity,  much  more  thas 
to  tkengktful  melancholy .'~BLAia.  It  b  the  reeoaa* 
mendation  of  a  conAdeniial  person  lo  he  camaidermte^ 
as  he  has  often  to  Judge  according  to  bbown  dlscra* 
lion ;  '  Some  things  wiU  not  bear  much  seal ;  and  tha 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them^  the  less  we  leeon- 
mend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  aober  and  eM»> 
«td«ral«  men.'— TiLbOTSoM.  It  b  the  recommeodatioa 
of  a  person  who  b  acting  for  himself  in  oiticaU  maft' 
ters  to  be  deliberaU ;  *  There  b  a  vast  diflerence  be- 
tween alna  of  infirmity  and  thoae  of  presumption,  jh 
vast  aa  between  Inadvertency  and  delt*«rat»ra.*«-> 
SouTn.  There  b  tbb  farther  dbiinction  in  the  wonl 
deliheratey  thai  It  may  be  uaed  iu  the  bad  senee  to  mark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  voung  people  may  eome- 
times  plead  in  extenuatioa  of  their  guUi,  that  tMr 
miadeeda  do  not  arise  (torn  deliberate  malice. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Mtentive  marks  a  readiness  to  altoid  (v.  TV  atUnd 
te):  careful  signifiea  full  of  care  (e.  Gars,  e^tUeitmda). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  are 
attentive  In  order  to  understand  and  Improve ;  we  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  pro- 
fits by  what  b  told  him  in  learning  hta  task ;  a  car^nl 
scholar  performs  his  exercise  correctly. 

attention  respects  matters  of  Judgement ;  cere  r»- 
latea  to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions :  we  llsien  at- 
tentivelif;  we  read  or  write  carefully.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  and 
careful  not  to  h^ure  his  niaater*a  property.  A  trant- 
lator  must  be  attentive;  a  transcriber  carefuL  A 
tradesman  ouf  ht  to  be  at<«iiti'««  to  the  wishee  of  hta 
customers,  and  careful  In  keeping  his  accounia.  Ia 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  theae  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  di8tinctk)n ;  'The  use  of  the  paa> 
nlons  Is  to  stir  un  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  undemand- 
ing;, and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and 
atientive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.* — Addisuh. 
'  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  wordb  as  our  acttoia» 
and  ai  far  from  speaking  as  doing  111.*— draaLB. 
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OAEE,  SOUCrrUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Oartj  in  Latin  mro,  coniei  probaMy  flrom  the  Greek 
titpot  power,  because  whoever  has  power  has  a  weivlit 
meare;  §olieitutU,  in  French  «o/icttiuf«,  Laiiu  *olli- 
eUmdo  firom  toUieito  to  dUiqiiiet,  compounded  of  toltim 
and  cfto  to  put  altogether  in  coiuinotion,  algnities  a 
complete  state  of  restless  commotion ;  aaxtrty,  in 
French  amxieU,  Latin  aniieUUt  from  mnxiu*  and  ango, 
OttekSyx^i  Hebrew  pj|n  to  hang,  suflbcate,  turment^ 
algnifies  a  state  of  extreme  saflerlng. 

These  tenus  ezprens  mental  pain  in  different  degrees ; 
emre  less  than  talicituiU,  and  this  lea  than  anxUtf. 
Cmrt  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  toUeiimde  and 
tmsigtf  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the  past,  pre- 
■ent,  and  future;  solidtudt  and  aiutsfy  regard  the 
present  and  Aiture.  Cart  is  directed  towanln  tJie  pre- 
MOi  and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ;  aaUeiluda  and 
anxiety  are  employed  about  that  which  is  absent  and 
at  a  certain  distance^ 

We  are  earful  about  the  means;  solieiUua  and 
OMxiana  about  the  end ;  we  are  solieitous  to  obtain  a 
good;  we  are  onxisM  to  avoid  an  evil.  Thecarwof 
a  parent  eiceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  h\ 
an  unoeasiug  tolieitude  for  tlie  wel^e  of  his  diildren, 
and  experiences  many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  liis 
ears  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

€^aret  though  in  some  respects  an  inflimity  of  our 
'nature,  b  a  consequence  of  our  limited  itnowledge, 
which  we  cannot  alh>gether  remove ;  as  It  respects  tlie 
present,  it  is  a  bounden  duty ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
Aiturlty,  it  must  be  Icept  within  the  limltt  of  pious 
resignatioli ; 

But  his  (bee 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  bad  intrpnch'd,  and  ears 

Bat  on  his  faded  cheek.— Milton. 

Solicitude  and  anzietjf^  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
Irreconcilable  with  the  fnith  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  uforrow ;  '  Can 
your  ooUeitude  alter  tlie  courw,  or  unravel  the  iiitri 
c^y,  of  human  events  T— Bi.air.  *  The  story  of  a 
■lan  who  grew  gray  In  the  space  of  one  night*8  oMxiety 
ia  very  famous.*— -SncTAToa. 

CARS,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

Csre,  In  Latin  cwa^  conies  probably  from  the 
Greek  K6poi  autliority  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  in  authority ;  coueem^  tnan  the  Latin  am- 
esnw,  compounded  of  con  and  eemo,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  Into  a  thing ;  regard^  in  French  rerarder^ 
compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  kx)k,  signlfles  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  coneem  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thootht  than  feeling: 
regard  consisui  of  thought  only.  We  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wfcihes ; 

His  trust  was  equal  with  tlie  Deity  to  be  deem'd, 

Equal  in  strength,  aod  rather  than  be  lew 

Car^d  not  to  be  at  all.— Miltoji. 
We  cameem  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 


Our  country*!  wdfkre  Is  our  Arst  csiMsm.— Baitabd. 
We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  soroo 
value  and  bestow  some  reflectloD ; 

Slander  meets  no  regard  fVom  noble  minds : 

Only  the  bMS  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

BcLLsa. 

Cmn  h  altogether  an  active  principle:  yha cartful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  tlie  ptirsuit  of  bis 
object;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
b  opposed  ID  negligence.  Coueem  is  not  so  active  in 
itanalurs:  the  person  who  is  c^meonud  will  be  con- 
tented lo  see  exertloas  made  by  othera ;  Ic  Is  opposed 
to  Indillerence.  Regard  Is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
fkrtlter  than  reflection. 

Tlie  business  of  Hfe  Is  the  subjeel  of  core  ; 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir: 

If  thou  ear'et  little,  less  shall  be  rny  eai^— DavoKif. 
Religion  is  the  grand  object  of  concern.  *  The  more 
the  aiillhirity  of  ativ  stniion  in  society  Is  ezteiidrid,  the 
norc  It  coneam*  publick  happiness  tliat  it  be  committed 


B  fearing  God.*— Rookrs.    The  esteem  of  otliers 


is  an  object  of  regard;  (Ro  has  rendered  himaelf 
worthy  of  their  most  favourable  rcjrards.'- Smith. 

No  one  ought  to  expect  lo  be  exempt  from  care : 
the  provision  of  a  family,  and  the  education  of  ciiil- 
dften,  aie  objects  for  wiiich  we  ouglK  to  take  some  cars, 
or  at  least  have  some  coneem^  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welCure,  and  the  weii-being  of 
soclBiy. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 
Care^  v.  CUtre,  eolieitude;  charge,  in  Frendi  eharga 
a  burden,  In  Armorick  and  Bretan  carg,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  fci  l^uratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  managoHent^ 
in  French  mhiagement,  from  mdnager  and  mdner  to 
lead,  and  the  LaUn  sisanis  a  hand,  signifiM  direction. 
Cars  (e.  Csre,  comcem)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  atana/nuiit;  but  in  the  strict  seik^o.  It 
comprabends personal  labour:  charge  involves  respon. 
sibllity :  metuagaaianl  (v.  To  eonduU)  Includes  regula* 
tlon  aiod  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  cart  of  a  garden ;  a  nuise  has  tha 
charge  of  chiMren ;  a  steward  haa  the  amas^caisBC  of 
a  fkrm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  tt>  take  c«r« ;  w« 
must  kmk  In  order  to  take  charge;  we  must  alwaya 
think  In  order  to  manage. 

Cora  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  aAirs  of  II A; 
charge  In  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  «iaiM^s> 
Msni  in  matteis  of  business  and  experience :  the  female 
has  the  ears  of  the  house,  and  toe  man  that  of  pc»> 
vldlng  for  bis  family ; 
Cars  *s  a  fiither's  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  be  I  aboiirs  with  a  home-felt  joy.— Shulbt* 
An  inauucter  has  the  charge  of  youth ;  *  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  wbich  Tibet  ius  took 
the  dkarjfs  of  the  govermaent  upon  bim  was  whollj 
feigned. —Cdmbkri.aiii>.  A  clerk  has  the  managmanl 
of  a  business ;  *  The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  wkOMogomtml  of  her  lodginffi,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opporiani^  to 
put  it  into  execution.*- Hawkbsworth. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 
Cairefal  signifies  Aill  of  care  (v.  Csrs,  eoluiiu4a\ ; 
cmutiouo  is  In  Latin  camtua,  participle  of  msss,  whicli 
comes  from  caoua  holtow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  orl- 

Snaliy  a  place  of  security ;  hence  the  epitJiei  eamtioua 
I  the  stmse  of  seeking  security ;  vrooidoKt^  in  Latin 
providene,  sienifies  foreseeing  or  iooKing  to  beforeliand, 
ttont  pro  and  video. 

We  are  carnal  to  avoid  mistakes ;  cautioua  to  avoM 
danger;  provident  to  avoU  straits  and  dlfRculiies: 
care  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  wliat  we  have ; 
caution  must  be  used  In  guarding  against  the  evils  that 
may  be;  providence  must  be  emptoyed  in  supplying 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  or 
the  future.  Frovidenee  \»  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  of  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  nse  of  means,  In  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  fbr  the  attainment  of  an  end ;  a  earful 
person  omtis  nothing; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  akine ; 
What  could  a  careful  fbther  have  done  more  f 
DaTD»i. 
Osaliem  oonsisbi  rather  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
eamtiaua  penon  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not ; 
Finsh'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatly  caatioas  of  yo«r  sliding  hearts. 

Thomsoit. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  thlnp ;  It  is  both  cara 
and  caution  in  the  management  of  properly :  a  pro- 
vident  penoa  acta  fbr  the  future  by  abstaining  fi»r  tlM 
present; 

Blest  above-men  if  he  perceivesand  f^li 
TlM  blessings  he  is  heir  to :  he !  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
in  this  fair  district  of  Uiefar  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance.— CuMBBaLANs. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Gaalteas,  0.  Car^l ;  wsrp,  from  the  sani**  as  amar§ 
(v.  7\>  be  aware  of),  signifies  ready  to  look  out ;  ci'r- 
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gumspMt.  in  Latin  ttrcumuptOmt^  participle  of  c^renw- 
gfido  to  tool!  about,  aignkftM  ready  to  look  on  all  lidM. 

TheM)  epiUiela  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
b«t  caiiiMM  expicMca leai  Uiao  the  other  two;  It  la 
Becewary  to  be  emmUmu  at  all  timea;  to  be  «arf  In 
caaei  of  peculiar  danger ;  to  be  eiratflujiecl  in  natieta 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  dtflieuliy. 

CaMlion  ifl  tlie  effect  of  fear;  «ariiiM«of  daniier; 
eireuwuftctwm,  of  experience  and  rvileciion.  The 
toMtiouM  man  raekons  on  ooBtlngenclea;  he  gnarda 
against  the  evilt  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  be  acta ; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  woraa 

Effect  on  them,  than  on  the  common  sort ; 

The  vulgar  only  ahake  their  fmHona  beads. 

Or  whisper  in  the  ear  wisely  suspiciuus.— Cibbbb. 
The  wary  man  kwks  for  the  danger  which  he  suspects 
to  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  *  Let  not  that 
wary  caution,  which  Is  the  fruit  of  experience,  degei 
rate  into  craft'— Blair.  Tlie  etre«iM«p«c(  man  weighs 
and  deliberaifls;  he  looks  around  and  calculates  on 
possibiliUes  and  probabilities;  he  seeks  to  atuin  bis 
end  by  the  safest  means ;  *  No  pious  man  can  be  so  etr- 
euwufcl  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
man  Is  in  that  of  his  pocket*— Stkklk.  A  tradeunan 
most  beeontioiM  in  his  dealings  with  all  men ;  lie  most 
be  wary  In  bis  intercourse  with  designing  men;  he 
must  be  ctrenmtftet  when  transacting  businesa  of  par- 
tkular  Importance  and  intricacy.  Tlie  traveller  must 
be  cMLtiout  when  gdng  a  road  not  (^miliar  to  hira ;  be 
must  be  wary  when  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places;  be  must  be  a>eMni4p«e<  when  going  through 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  eoutiot  not  to  give  offence ; 
be  ouchi  to  be  loarv  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations:  he  ought  to  be  eirtumtped  not  to  engage 
in  what  is  above  his  abillilM  to  complete.  It  is  tiecea- 
sary  to  be  etuUwus  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  loo 
f^iy  before  strangers ;  to  be  wtuy  In  one's  speech 
before  busy  bodies  and  calumniators;  tobecrrcttm^pect 
whenever  we  speak  on  publick  matleia,  respecting 
citber  polillcks  or  religion. 

MINDFUL,  REGAEDPUL,  OBSERVANT. 

Mindful  signMes  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  oo 
Chat  which  is  past;  it  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence,  or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  othen ; 
Be  mind/ml^  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  tlie  root.— Drtobh. 
Regard/^  respects  that  which  In  Itself  demands  rs- 
gard  or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 

Rtgardfml  of  my  miseries.— Hill. 
Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  Imposed  upon 
Vi,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Okt9romi  of  the  right,  religious  of  hla  word. 

DaTOH. 
A  child  should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents'  in- 
■tructions ;  they  should  never  be  forgotten :  every  one 
should  be  regardful  of  Ills  several  duiles  and  oDllga> 
tions;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected:  one  ought 
to-  be  observmU  of  ue  religious  duties  which  one** 
profession  enjoins  upon  him :  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
good ;  by  being  regardful  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  society  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  with  saiisfectloo  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
from  others;  by  being  eheervamt  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their  imi- 
atioo. 

AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

^warSf  compounded  of  a  or  m  and  war*,  algnlfles 
to  be  on  the  look  out.  fVom  the  Saxon  waer^  German, 
dtc.  woJkrsa,  Oi«ek  ipdm  to  see;  #«ard,  in  French 
garder^  is  connected  with  ward^  in  oaxon  wa«rd,  Ger- 
man, Ac.  gnoakriy  participle  of  waikrtii ;  awprixtd^  In 
French  ajfvris^  from  apprendr^  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
understand ;  consc^oos,  in  Latin  eoiisetM,  of  can  and 
9cima  knowina,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  self. 

The  Idea  or  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


a  thing  Is  common  to  all  these  lenns.  We  are  mmm» 
of  a  thing  wlien  we  calculate  upon  it;  *  The  ftrnt  steps 
ill  the  breach  of  a  man's  Integrity  are  more  imponaai 
than  men  are  aware  of.*— Stkblk.  We  are  em  ear 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepaied  I'or  It 
'  Wliat  establishment  of  religion  more  IVicndly  M 
publick  happiness  cuuld  be  desired  »r  framed  (tlian  out 
own).  How  xealous  ou^ht  we  to  be  for  its  preservBr 
tion ;  how  much  on  our  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  troubiK  II'— Blaib.  We  are  ap- 
pritod  of  that  of  which  we  Imve  had  an  intimailoa, 
or  have  been  informed  of ;  'In  play  Uie  chance  of  loss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  narty 
should  be  ofpriied  of  the  force  employed  againat  him.' 
— i^BBLB.  We  are  eonacwua  of  that  In  which  wa 
have  ourselves  been  concerned ;  *  I  know  nothli^  oo 
hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  gel  over  aa  calumny  and 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  tlia 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being 
ewMeioua  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  Ibem.'- 
Addisob. 

To  be  awors,  and  en  ene'a  guard,  respect  the  futuia ; 
to  be  ^iprtted,  either  tiie  past  or  preMrnt ;  to  be  cea- 
scMMs,  only  the  past.  Experience  enables  a  man  to  be 
aware  of  consequences ;  prudence  and  cauUun  dictaie 
10  him  the  iieceflsity  of  heiitg  on  Aw  ^ord  againsl 
evils.  Whoever  is  f^lly  awar«  of  the  precarious  leoura 
by  which  he  holds  all  his  goods  in  tlds  world,  will  be 
o«  Ats  guard  to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  far  as  the 
use  of  means  in  liis  control. 

We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what  passes  outwardly, 
through  the  medium  (»f  external  circumstances ;  we  are 
unseioua  only  tliruugh  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprited  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  indlcatioits  tliat  atuact  our  notice ;  we  are 
amadous  of  our  guilt  IVom  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  cominander  who  is  not  aware  of  all  the 
contingencies  tliat  Influence  the  fate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  OH.  kit.  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  appHud  of  tliHr  Intentiooa, 
and  conaeiaue  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  tbcfl^ 
has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory ;  the  chances  ofde- 
ibat  are  greatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION 

Jfeed,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
klUken  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  vita  to  avoid, 
and  video  lo  see,  applies  to  matters  of  Inipottancc  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  eare  (v.  Csre,  cotiMni}  applica 
to  matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  eare:  tlie  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  head ;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  takiai;  care: 
the  former  looks  to  tlie  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  may  hsppen ;  the  latter  sees  priiicinally  to 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  hhn.    Wtien  a 

Soung  man  enters  the  worM,  he  must  take  keed  lest 
e  be  not  ensnared  by  his  eompaniuns  into  viclou* 
praeiiees; 
Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  c 
Without  the  walls  a  niln'd  temple  oiaods. 

DaTTiBB. 

In  a  slippery  path  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
All ;  'I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with  aioia 
care  In  poetry  than  In  oratory.*— Pope. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  thinking  on  wlmt 
is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  atten- 
tion, which  fVom  the  Latin  attondo,  or  at  and  tenda 
lo  stretch,  slrnlfies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  henee  we  speak  of  riving  heed  and 
paying  attention:  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  In  th«f  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instnietion ;  but  the 
latter  Is  said  of  avery  thing  which  we  are  set  lo  per- 
Ibrm.  A  good  chiM  gives  hoed  lo  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerma  or  fklse  step; 
be  paya  attamtion  W  the  lesson  which  Is  set  htm  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  keed  to  the  counsels  ofotbem 
Is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience ;  *  It  Is 
a  way  of  caliiiia  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  krod  is  given 
to  what  he  Mys.'— L'Estranoe.  He  who  fhils  In  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  Instruction  of  others  cannot  expect 
to  grow  wiser:  'He  perceived  nothing  but  silence, 
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aad  tUgim  ortiUnH^n  to  what  be  would  fluther  wy.* 
— Bagom. 

All  wera  tte»H9t  to  the  godlike  man.^DftroBS. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REOABD. 

StUem,  from  Um;  Latin  matimo.  •jKnifiea  UlerBlIy  to 
Mt  a  value  upon ;  retpeet^  from  tne  Latin  retpieie^  aig- 
nlflea  to  loolc  back  upon,  to  look  upon  wltb  aueniion ; 
Ttgardf  V.  To  attend  to. 

A  favourable  sentiment  towarda  particular  objecta  ia 
Ineladed  in  the  meaning  of  all  these  ternia. 

EMtaeu  and  retptet  flow  from  the  underatandlmr ; 
rtgard  springs  from  the  heart,  aa  well  as  the  head : 
MUem  is  produced  by  intrinsick  worth;  renect  by 
cxtrinsick  qualities ;  regard  ia  aflection  blended  with 
€$Uem:  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  Independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others ;  but  respea  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each.  Id  their  turn,  the  objects  of  eeteem ;  *  How  great 
honour  and  eeieem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  never  saw  before.'— Tillotson.  Those 
only  are  objects  of  reaped  who  have  some  mark  of 
diaiinction,  or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acqulre- 
k  or  the  like ; 


Then  for  what  common  good  my  thoughts  Inspire, 
Attend,  and  In  thb  son  reepeU  the  aire.— Pope. 
Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  In  dose  nmnezlon  with  each  other ;  industry  and 
■obrlety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  eeteesi  for  another ;  superiour  learn- 
ing or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  k>ng 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
mutual  regard;  '  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favourable  regards.''— Sunn.  This  latter 
term  is  also  used  flguratively,  and  \n  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  Cheerfulneci  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
tlM  mind  as  to  the  body.'—ADDisoM. 


TO  HOxNOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

Tbeae  terma  airee  In  expreaalng  the  act  of  an  tn- 
ferioor  towards  his  superiour;  but  konswr  (v.  Olory) 
expresaes  less  than  reraerenes  (p.  To  adare)^  and  more 
than  respect  (v.  To  esteem). 

To  konanry  as  applied  to  peiaons,  is  mostly  an  out- 
ward act ;  to  reverence  ia  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
is  only  an  aet  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  wnrahip,  aa  well  aa  by  the  pcrfonnance  of  his 
will ;   we  hanomr  our  parents  l^  obeying  them  and 

evlng  them  our  penonal  service :  we  rsosrencs  our 
faker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
blm,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word :  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  almllar 
aentiment  in  a  less  degree ;  '  This  Is  a  duty  In  the  flfUi 
oommandment  requircHl  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notion  of  it  implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object  equally 
aupposes  goodness  and  power.* — Rooaas.  'The 
foundation  of  every  proper  dispoaitlon  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence^  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.*— BbAiE.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good ; 
*BMab1iBh  your  character  on  the  resmect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependants.'— Blair. 

To  kanamr  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besidn  our  Makfr  and  our  parents ;  but  revereiifc  is 
cooOned  to  objceta  of  a  religious  description ;  "  We 
Aenavr  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
bira,*'  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  Is  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  all  who  poasess  superiour  qna- 
lities:  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  or  the 
eonstitution  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  oat  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
otbers.  To  respecty  aa  I  have  befbre  observed,  slgnl- 
fles  merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect^  or  a 
mark  of  respect^  suppones  an  outward  action  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  ia  a  mark  of  honour 
in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  sovereign ; 
it  Is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  Individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  ksmours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  their 
cmperoan*  respect  b  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Chriatlan  I 


eountrias ;  among  the  heathens  it  diflbred  aooordini  to 
the  temper  of  tlie  people. 

To  honour  when  applied  to  things  is  alao  used  In  the 
aenae  of  holdine  in  honour^  In  which  case  It  expresses 
a  stronger  sentiment  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
plies regard  to ;  *  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  fci  at  once  honoured  and  neglected.*— 
JoaasoM. 

The  bless*d  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actk>ns ;  but  respect  the  right 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  del^ht.— Craphaii. 

HONESTY,  BONOllL 

Thcae  terms  both  respect  the  principle  which  actnatea 
men  in  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with  each  other. 
The  words  are  both  derived  fh>m  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  pn  aubstance  or  wealth  (v.  Ho 
nesty)^  which,  being  the  primitive  source  of  esteem 
among  men,  became  at  length  put  for  the  meaaore  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good.  Henea 
hsmsstu  and  honour  are  berth  founded  upon  what  ia 
estimable ;  with  this  difference,  that  honesty  is  confined 
to  the  Arst  principles  or  laws  upon  which  civil  society 
ia  founded,  and  honour  is  an  independent  principle  that 
extends  lo  every  thing  which  by  usage  haa  been  ad- 
mitted aa  estimable  or  entlUed  to  esteem ;  *  Nonestw^ 
in  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  French, 
ratlier  signifies  a  composition  of  those  qualitiea  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  pos- 
sets them.*— TnMPLs.  *  If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  cenjure  and  esteem  of  the  world.*— Rooaas. 
An  honest  aotfon,  therefore,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourable  action ;  since  in 
the  perfbmianoe  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tives comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  oUter  case  he 
is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  r^ard  for  the  honour  or  the 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  faiconvenience  in  varioua 
forms ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  111  oplnkin  of  othera :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratification  of  bia 
passfcMis,  tlian  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gain 
hia  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour;  but 
he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
pofie  bv  the  intervention  of  the  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  bia  unworthy  gains :  consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  they  will  «r  not,  but 
they  are  entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  being  honour- 
Okie* 

On  the  other  band,  since  honsttu  h  fbunded  on  the 
veiy  first  principles  of  human  aoelety,  and  honour  oa 
the  incidental  prfnciplea  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  former 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by  thie 
principle  can  never  err ;  but  the  iaUer  is  Indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion  it  will  easily 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  falae  honesty,  but  we  may 
have  falae  honour.  Honesty  always  keeps  a  man 
within  the  line  of  his  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  is  honourable  may  carry  a  man  very  fhr  from 
what  la  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  to  run  counter 
to  common  honesty. 


HONESTY   UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY, 
PROBITY. 

Honesty^  v.  Fair;  uprightness,  fh)m  upright^  in 
German  aufriehttg  or  aufgeriehtrt,  from  aufrich/sn 
to  set  up,  signifies  In  a  straight  direction,  not  deviating 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  Is  tlie  moat  fbmillar  and  universal  term,  It 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind ;  upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle  As  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  Is  a 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprightness :  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  wIk>  in  his  dealtnga  with  othera  does 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  uke  any  of  the  property  of  his  ma^-ter.  or 
suffer  it  to  be  taken ;  a  tradesman  la  honest  who  doea 
not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated honei»t  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methoda  of  defrauding  others :  honesty  in 
'"'    aenae,  tberalbre,  conslau  in  negatives;  but  up- 
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Hgktnegt  to  podtlTe,  and  «lfnidB  to  all  manera  wMeb 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprehcnda  not 
only  everything  which  to  kiwwn  to  be  hurtful,  but  abo 
whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  Ammm 
requirea  nothlni  but  a  knowledm  of  the  flrat  princi- 
ple of  civil  aoclety;  It  to  luanie«,  and  may  be  prac- 
tlaed,  by  ttie  youngeai  and  moat  ignorant:  but  to  be 
nprtgkt  auppaaea  a  auperiority  of  undemtanding  or  In- 
formation,  which  qualidea  «  perMw  lo  discriminate 
between  that  which  ra«y  or  may  not  li\)ure  another. 
An  AmimC  roan  is  conteuled  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  lells  to  him ;  but  an  vprighi 
'  man  aeeka  lo  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  fully 
answer  tito  purpose:  a  man  will  not  think  himself  tft#- 
huuMt  wlio  leavca  another  to  find  out  defects  which  It 
to  noMsible  may  escape  hto  notice;  but  an  upright  man 
will  rather  sunbr  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  lo 
an  errour  which  may  be  detrimental  tn  his  Interesta. 
Prom  thto  diflference  between  koneaty  and  uprigktntta 
wham  another,  namely,  that  the  kamui  uwn  may  be 
kmuH  only  for  his  own  eonvenloice,  out  of  regard  lo 
hto  eharacier,  or  a  fear  of  the  taws ;  but  the  upright 
■Ban  to  always  upright,  from  hto  senaa  of  what  to  right, 
and  hto  concern  for  others. 

Hontttf  In  its  extended  sense,  as  it  to  applied  to 
principles,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  to  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  AMMlf  above 
menttoned;  uprighlnsasy  however,  in  thto  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  AmmC  principle  to  the 
unti  and  most  universally  appllcabto  principle,  which 
Um  mind  forma  of  what  to  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
h0m*$t  man,  who  to  so  denoininated  on  account  of  hto 
having  thto  principle,  to  looked  upon  with  reepect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  powseases  tiM  fbundatkm  of  all  moral 
vlrtua  in  hto  dealings  with  othara.  Honest  is  here 
Um  generick,  and  nprightmma  the  speciAck  term ;  the 
former  does  not  exdode  the  latter,  but  Uie  latter  la- 
eludea  the  former.  There  nay  be  aoany  knutt  men 
and  homut  minds;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  minda  The  honett  man  to  rather 
eontrastod  with  the  rogue,  and  an  han»»i  principle  is 
opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artful  principle;  but  the  up- 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
eontrasted  with  nothing  but  itself.  An  honttt  man 
will  do  no  barm  If  h«  know  it ;  but  an  upright  man  to 
careful  not  to  do  lo  aaocbar  what  be  woukl  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Honestf  to  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse  ;  v^rightMM*  to  a  principle  that 
regutoles  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
HeuMtff  can  be  dtopemed  with  in  no  case;  but  up- 
ttghtnttg  is  called  Inio  exercise  only  in  ceruin  cases. 
We  charaeleriae  a  servant  or  the  lowest  pervon  as 
hnut:  but  we  do  not  entiUe  any  one  In  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright^  sinee  ufrightrnM*  is  ezeretoed  la 
matters  of  higher  rooinem,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man*a  own  mind :  a  judne,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denoininated  upright,  who  scruputoualy 
adheres  to  the  dktatca  of  an  unbiassed  oonscleBce  in 
the  adrolntotration  of  justice. 

UprigktnMt  to  applicable  only  lo  principles  and 
aetloos ;  hUegritp  (from  the  Latin  imteger  whole)  to  ap- 
nlieabie  u>  the  whole  man  or  hto  character ;  and  prnhitp 
{ikon  prs*M  mmrtkHuM  restrabiing,  that  to,  rsstrala- 
ing  from  evil)  to  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  i^rightme»t  Us  the  straightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  to 
measured;  imUgrUf  to  the  wholeness  or  unbrokemeas 
of  a  man's  character  throughout  life  in  his  various 
liansactlona ;  pr^hitf  to  the  excellence  and  parity  of  a 
man's  character  in  hto  various  relatione.  When  we 
call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  In  the  detail ; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  unifoimity  and  flxedmws  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  to  actuated :  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  intagrity,  we  view  him  la  the  gross,  not  In 
thto  nor  that  cireumatanceof  life,  but  In  every  circum- 
stance In  which  the  rights  and  Iniarasis  of  othera  are 
concerned.  Dprightne»§  may  therefore  be  hwked 
upon  la  some  aneasure  as  a  part  of  imitgrUf:  with 
thtodiflbrence,  that  the  aaing  principle  to  In  tt|a  one 
case  only  kept  in  view,  whereas  In  tlie  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  inchided.  The  dls- 
tinctloo  between  these  tenna  to  farther  evident  by  ob- 
serving Uieir  different  applieaUoo.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man's  uprightutM  beim  sliaken,  or  of  hto  preserving 
hto  uprightnau ;  but  of  hto  mtsgritjf  being  shaken, 
•fld  hto  preaervlag  hto  iuttgritg.    We  may  however. 


aaeribe  the  particular  cooduct  of  any  indlvldoal  ■■ 
property  to  Ine  ndegHiy  of  his  principlea  or  mind,  ai 
to  the  uprightness  of  hto  principles.  A  maire  ^p- 
rightnsss  dtoplays  Itsdf  in  hfs  deallnga,  be  they  ever 
so  irldiiig ;  but  the  tnUgrwty  of  hto  character  to  seen  la 
the  most  Important  concerns  of  life.  A  judge  ahowa 
\i\%uprightiuss  in  bis  dally  admlnistradcm  of  juMloe, 
when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  motive ; 
he  shows  his  integrity  when  he  resists  the  most  power* 
ful  motives  of  personal  Interest  and  advantage  out  of 
respect  to  right  and  justice. 

Integrity  and  probity  are  both  general  and  abatraot 
terms ;  but  the  former  to  ivlative,  the  tatter  is  (Msltiva: 
integritu  refers  to  the  external  injuries  by  wMch  It  may 
be  atKiailed  or  destntyed ;  it  to  goodness  tried  and  pre- 
served :  probity  to  goodnem  exiiiting  of  Itself,  wiihont 
reference  to  any  thing  else.  There  to  no  integrity 
where  private  Interest  is  not  in  oucstion ;  there  to  no 
j|rroitf|f  wherever  the  Interests  or  others  are  injured: 
integrity  therefore  includes  probity,  but  probity  doe* 
not  necessarily  suppose  integrity.  Probity  to  a  fSreo 
principle,  that  acts  without  any  force;  intsgrity  to  a 
defensive  principle,  tliat  Is  oNlged  to  maintain  iiaetf 
against  external  force.  Probity  excludee  all  Injustice; 
integrity  excludes  In  a  particnlar  manner  that  li^sllco 
which  would  fbvour  one's  self.  Probity  respects  the 
right!  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  ooe 
what  to  his  due ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  doea 
not  require  miy  computokNi ;  it  voluntarily  eoteia  laco 
all  the  circumstances  mid  conditions  or  men,  and 
measures  out  to  each  his  (mrUon:  j^rs^ity  ilierefora 
forbldsa  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  ungeneroua, 
unfkir,  or  uiy  thiua  else  which  may  press  unequal^ 
and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour:  inUgritu  to  dlsiii- 
tereated ;  it  sacrifices  every  personal  consideration  to 
the  maintenance  of  what  Is  right:  a  man  of  m- 
tegritu  wlU  not  be  contented  to  abatain  IVom  adttoc 
himsdf  for  cold;  he  will  keep  himself  akwf  from  aS 
private  parualities  or  resenuiients,  ail  party  eabato  or 
intriaue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  inUgrity  of  hit 
mind.  We  look  (br  honesty  and  uprtghtnes*  in 
citiaens;  It  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  maa 
and  man :  we  look  for  integrity  and  probity  In  staiea- 
mcn,  or  such  aa  have  to  adjust  tlie  rights  of  many; 
they  contribute  to  the  publiek  aa  oftea  aa  to  tiw  prfvala 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  (he  comparative  valoa 
of  tltese  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  honesty  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's  hands;  ha 
cannot  dtopense  with  it  for  hto  daily  use :  i^rightmsu 
is  fine  silver :  probity  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  and 
iuU/rrit^  gold  tried  and  purified :  all  which  are  in  tha 
hands  o(  butconiparaiively  few,  yet  carry  a  value  whh 
them  independently  of  the  use  which  to  raado  of  them. 

BBCTITUDE,  UPRIOflTNEBS. 

Rectitude  Is  properly  rightness,  which  to  ezpreaaetf 
In  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightness ;  we  speak  of  the 
roetitude  of  the  judgement ;  but  of  tlie  upnghtneos  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  whicn  most  be 
something  more  than  straight,  for  It  must  be  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious ;  '  We  are  told  by 
Cumberiand  that  rectitude  to  merely  metaphorical,  aai 
that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  shortlist  pamage  fiom 
point  to  point,  so  a  rfaht  action  eflfecta  a  good  deatgn  by 
the  fewest  meaiuk'-^caNsoN. 

Who  to  iha  fraudulent  Impostor  fool, 
In  hto  uprightmtetj  anawer  thus  Mfeurn'd. 

MlLTOK. 

FATR,  HONEST,  EaUITABLB,  RBASONABLI. 

Fair,  In  Saxon  fofor,  comea  probably  fVom  tha 
Latin  puieher  beautiful;  honest,  in  Latin  honestms^ 
comes  from  honos  honour;  ifuitable  signifies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  equity;  reasonuble,  having 
rsMoa,  or  according  to  reason. 

Fair  to  said  of  penmus  or  things;  honest  mostly 
characterizes  the  person,  either  as  to  hto  conduct  or 
hto  nriociple.  When  fair  and  honest  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  tlie  former  expresses  more  thaa 
the  toiler:  a  man  may  be  honest  witliont  being  fair; 
he  cannot  be  fair  without  being  honesL  /Umase 
enters  into  every  minute  circurii^tRnce  cnnnccred  with 
the  interests  uf  the  partioM,  and  weighs  them  alike  for 
both ;  honesty  to  conteoied  with  a  literal  conformiiy  M 
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mt  IMT,  IteoiMnlla  tlw  tnttrait  of  oae  party;  the  fmr 
i— ler  kwk*  to  bis  neighbour  ai  well  as  binaedrt  be 
wWwB  only  for  an  equal  abare  of  advantage;  a  man 
nay  be  an  ktmtH  dealer  while  be  looke  to  no  one's  ad- 
vaoiage  but  bb  own :  the  fair  nan  always  acta  Axnn 
«  principle  of  rigbt ;  the  k»mul  man  may  be  lo  (torn  a 
■Miire  of  fbar. 

Wbaa  theee  epltheu  ara  employed  to  cfaaractertea 
the  man  ge«erally,/mniM«  ezpieam  tarn  than  kmuttg^ 
Fkime»M  i«  emplfiyed  only  iu  regard  to  commercial 
traneaetloBS  or  minor  perM>nal  concema;  'If  Ibe 
worldling  prefer  thoee  means  which  are  the  /otrMf,  It 
k  BOC  beeaiiaa  Ibey  are /air,  but  becauM  th^  teem  to 
him  moat  liicely  to  prove  succemfuL'— Buua.  Uammtg 
ranks  amona  the  flm  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
Mgh  above  bis  feUow-creaiures; 

An  hnMi  naaa  's  the  noblest  work  of  God.— Pore. 


flhottid  he  at  length,  lo  truly 
Prevail,  and  nils  with  hamati 


Then  must  he  toU  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Submit  to  clamour,  lilMi^  and  disgraea. 

Jbkvm. 
A  man  )mfair  who  Is  ready  to  aUow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantagca  as  he  enjoys  himself  in  eveiy  matter 
Imwever  utvial ;  or  he  is  koiutt  in  all  bis  looks,  words, 
and  actions:  neither  his  tongue  nor  hfs  countenance 
ever  belie  his  heart    A  /sir  man  makes  himself  ao- 


csPtable. 
When  , 


I  /str  is  emphnred  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  It  approaches  very 
near  In  slgniflcauoo  to  equitable  and  rtM^mmkU;  thev 
are  all  opposed  to  what  fci  ui\]ust:  fair  and  wuiiaku 
•oppose  two  objects  put  in  collision;  rtatanabu  Is  em- 
ployed abstractedlv;  what  is  fair  and  equitaUe  is  so 
in  relation  to  all  circumstances;  what  Is  reatonabU  is 
•0  of  itself.  An  esthnate  is  fair  In  which  profit  and 
lorn,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  coliateral  circum- 
■taoce,  is  duly  wdgbed ;  a  judgement  in  equitahU  which 
decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
a  price  Is  reatonaiU  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
or  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either /otr 
or  acttitabU ;  but  the  former  Is  said  mostly  In  regard  to 
trifling  mattem,  even  In  our  games  and  amusements, 
and  tlie  hittor  In  regard  to  tlie  important  rlcbts  of  man- 
kfaid.  It  is  the  buslnen  of  the  umpire  to  decide  fmrif 
between  ibe  combatanmor  the  eompalitors  for  a  prise ; 
II  is  the  businem  of  the  Judge  to  decide  aqmiaUff  be- 
tween men  whose  property  hi  at  ismie;  *  A  man  Is  venr 
unlikely  to  Judge  sfartaAly  when  Ub  passions  are  agi- 
tated by  a  sense  of  wrong.*— Joaasoa. 

A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reaaanabU:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right  between 
maa  and  man ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  in  Itself,  ae- 
cosdlng  to  eireumsiancea ;  *The  reatonabUmeaa  of  a 
laat  Is  DOC  hard  to  be  proved.*— Johmsom. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 

H0momr  (e.  Honour)  may  be  taken  ekhcr  for  that 
which  Intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
whkh  is  eonforred  on  Mm;  Hgnitjf,  from  the  Latin 
Sgwm  worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
afmllad  to  what  ia  IntrinsTck  or  extrinsick  of  a  man. 

In  Ike  tirat  ease  komoiw  has  a  leference  to  what  Is 
i«eca»d  by  oihen ;  dignitif  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  sense  of  konomr  tmpeb  a  man  to  do 
tktt  which  Is  esteemed  homourabU  among  men ;  a 
aanaa  of  dyatCy  to  do  that  which  Is  consistent  with 
Ibe  worth  and  greatness  of  hla  nature:  the  former 
alrivas  to  elevato  hfanself  as  an  Individual;  the  latter 
to  raise  hlamelf  to  the  standard  of  his  sneetes:  the 
fonner  may  lead  a  person  astray;  but  the  latter  Is  aa 
■msiku  guide.  Ii  is  komomr  which  sometimes  makes 
a  ouB  ftsitbMult  bis  friend,  then  draw  hto  sword  upon 
him  whom  he  has  insulted :  it  ia  dt/ntty  which  makes 
I  despise  every  paltry  aflront  from  othem,  and  apo* 
lae  for  every  apparent  affiront  on  hla  own  part. 
■  distlnctkm  between  the  terms  fci  kept  up  in  their 
applicailon  to  what  la  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
Jksiisar  is  that  which  Is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 

Wlien  a  proud  aspiring  man  meets  with  konenrs  and 
'Bformcnts,  these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to 

r  boU  of  hla  bean  and  aAcdoas.*-8oim.  The 
r  is  tka  worth  or  valae  whkh  Is  added  to  bis 
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Him  Tullus  next  In  ififwty  aaeeeads.— Dmvvn. 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  kfiwura  as  conferred  or 
received;  but  dignitiu  as  possessed  or  mainialiK^. 
UoHomrt  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  digmiUea  Rre 
always  permanent  an  act  of  condescensian  from  the 
sovereign  k  an  honour;  but  the  dignity  jies  in  Uie 
elevation  of  the  ofBce.  Hence  it  k  that  kononrt  am 
mostly  civil  or  political;  dij^tiss  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

O/arf  k  something  dazsUng  and  widely  dURmfd. 
The  Ladn  word  flo9%a,  anciently  written  glooia,  k  la 
all  probabUity  connected  with  our  words  Wms,  #<«rs> 
gUtUTy  flowy  through  the  medium  of  tne  norUiero 
words  giouoon,  gUitont  gUmaen^  gUUkon,  all  wiikk 
come  fkom  the  Hebrew  yn^  a  live  coal.  That  tha 
kbesfrsi  ■    


moral  Idea  ofgiorf  h 


dent  from  the  glo^  whkh  k  painted  round  the  head 
Bavionr ;  honour  k  something  km  splendid, 


of  oar  I 


Olorf  hnpek  to  extraordinaiy  eflbns  and  to  great 
undertakings; 

Hence  k  our  love  of  fkme ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangeie  great  nor  lahoars  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  betegs  to  extend. 
And  to  remotest  Umes  In /Isry  to  descend. 


Honour  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty;  'Af 
virtue  k  the  most  ressonabte  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  Intimation  of 
some  partkular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.*— A nnisoif.  Ex- 
cellence In  the  attainment,  and  snccess  in  the  exploit, 
bring  glorf ;  a  ftithf\il  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.  Olory  k  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  publtck  interest;  honour  k  more  pro- 
perlv  obtained  within  a  private  circle  Olorf  k  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  Is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  deacenda 
to  the  latest  posteritv:  honour  Is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eve-witnessei 
to  his  actions.  Otorf  k  attainable  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  ol^ect  of  indiilbrence  to  any  one ;  honour  k 
more  or  lees  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  most  ha  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  goes  In  pursuit  oC glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  hk  pan  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  hk  follow-citizens  k  In  the  road  for  hunour.  A 
nation  acquires  Wary  by  the  splcndonr  of  its  victorieSi 
and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms:  It  obtains 
honour  by  its  strtet  adherence  to  equity  and  good  f)ilth 
in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our  own  nation 
has  acquired ^ipry  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warrioors: 
it  has  gained  A««mir  by  the  Justice  and  generosity  or 
its  government  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
wtm  gloriouM ,'  hk  humane  treatment  of  the  Persian 
prinoesKs  who  were  hk  prisoners  was  an  honourabU 
trait  in  hk  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trada 
by  tlie  Englkh  government  was  a  gloriov*  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  nrincipks  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  or  England  during  the 
revolotlonary  period  reflects  honour  on  tlie  Englkh 


Otorf  k  a  sentiment,  selfish  In  Ik  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  In  Ik  eflbct,  according  as  it  k  dl- 


If  glorf  cannot  move  a  mhid'so  mean, 

Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasure!  wean. 

Yet  why  should  he  defraud  hk  son  of  fame, 

And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  f 

Drydm 

Honour  k  a  principle  disinterested  in  lis  nature,  and 

beneficial  in  its  operations;  <81r  Francis  Bacon,  for 

greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 

honour^io  hk  age  and  country.* — AnmsoK.    A  thirst 

forgtoff  is  seldom  Indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 

others,  as  It  is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty ; 

there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ck 

vated  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fowar  who  have  the 

virtue  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  oflbr:  a  love 

of  honov^  can  never  be  indnlced  but  to  the  advantaga 

of  otbara :  It  k  restricted  by  fbed  kws ;  It  requites  k 
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ncrilbe  of  every  wlflah  comideretion,  snd  a  doe  re- 
(snl  to  the  rights  of  oibera ;  It  li  aMociatad  with 
aoibing  but  virtae. 

DrSHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

ViahoneU  marks  the  contrary  to  kamat;  kMviih 
marks  Uio  llkencas  to  a  Jcxom. 

niMhoneat  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action ; 
tumviak  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the  action  : 
what  is  tUtkmust  violates  the  esUbltohed  laws  of  man ; 
what  is  knaviak  supposes  peculiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  Jiskanat  to  take  any  thing 
ihmi  another  which  does  nm  belong  to  one;  it  Is 
knmrisk  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artiflce,  or  by  imposing  on 
the  conOdence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  diskoiutt 
practices  by  ordinary  means  of  security ;  but  we  must 
not  trust  ourselves  in  tbe  company  of  kH*oi»k  people 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached ;  *■  Gaming  is  too 
unreasonable  and  diskoneat  for  a  ^ntleman  to  addict 
himaeif  to  IL'— Lord  LTTri.BTO!c.  ^Nol  to  laugh 
when  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavisk,  hypocritical 
way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  fooe-^—PoPK. 


RIGHT,  aUST,  PROPER. 
Rigktt  In  German  reekl,  Latin  reetua^  signifies  up- 
right, ncK  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
ft  ought ;  jtut,  in  Latin  juatna^  from  Jma  law,  signlfles 
according  to  a  rule  of  rigkt;  JU^  v.  Fit;  proper^  in 
Latin  vropriuat  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Rifkl  is  here  the  general  term ;  tbe  others  expren 
modes  of  rigkt.  The  rigkt  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
tbe  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts 
according  to  tbe  original  constitutions  of  our  nature; 
thajuat  and  nnjuat  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men ;  the  JU  and  proper  are  determined  by  the  ea- 
lablished  principtes  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  rigkt  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra- 
dations :  a  tiling  cannot  be  more  rigkt  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  is  rigkt  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is  wrong 
m  not  rigkt:  the  jiut  and  unjuat^  proper  and  im- 
frapcr^  JU  and  ai^lt,  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
ihadcs  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  rigkt  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance ; 
what  is  once  rigkt  or  wrong  is  always  rigkt  or  wrong : 
but  tht  Juat  or  unjuatf  proper  or  improper^  are  reiativeiy 
■0  according  to  the  circumstances  of^the  case:  it  is  a 
iuat  rule  for  every  man  to  have  that  which  is  his  own ; 
Dut  what  is  just  to  the  individual  may  be  ui\Jusi  to 
society.  It  is  proper  for  every  man  to  take  charge  of 
hia  own  concerns ;  but  It  would  be  improper  for  a  man 
In  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to  undertake  such  a 
ebarge. 

Tlie  rigkt  and  tbe  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  disceni :  but  thejuat,  JUy  and  vroper 
are  always  u>  be  distinguished  suflkieniiy  to  be  ob- 
aerved.    Rigkt  is  applicable  to  all  matters,  important 
or  mhmwufe,  juat  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  es- 
sential interest ;  proper  is  rather  applicable  to  the 
minor  concerns  of  life.    Every  thing  that  Is  done  may 
be  characterized  as  rigkt  or  wrong :  everv  thing  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the'^rule  of  juet  or  vii- 
juat :  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  In  our  private 
transactions,  fitneaa  and  propriety  must  always  be 
eonsnited.    As  Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that  which 
Is  rigkt  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
dvlfsociety,  we  wish  to  be  juat  in  our  deallags ;  as 
ratioiuil  and  intelligent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what  Is 
>B  and  proper  In  every  action,  however  trivial ; 
Hear  then  my  argument— «onfeas  we  must 
A  God  tliere  is  supreme!v  wise  and  juat. 
If  so,  however  tilings  affect  our  sight, 
As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  rigkt. 

Jaimrs. 

•There  Is  a  great  difllbrence  between  good  pleading 
wad  juat  composition.*— Ms  lmoth  {Lettera  ofPUwm). 
*  Visiiere  are  no  proper  companions  in  tbe  cnamber 
nf  stcknets.*— JoBKSOM. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 
StraigkL,  fVom  the  Latin  atrictuay  participle  of 
aMmgo  to  tighten  or  bind,  signifies  confined,  that  l!i, 
tomlnf  oeittier  to  the  rifftt  nor  left    Strmgkt  *■  ap- 


pliod,  therefore,  in  Its  proper  senae,  to  corpored  A 
jecta ;  a  path  which  Is  atraigkt  Is  kept  witliln  a  sbanci 
space  than  if  it  were  curved;  *  Truth  is  tbe  ahortest 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  ua  thither  In  a 
atraigkt  line.*— Tillotsoii.  Rigkt  and  direct,  ftam 
the  Latin  reetma^  regulated  or  made  as  It  ougtn,  aia 
said  of  that  which  Is  made  by  the  force  of  the  aader 
sunding,  or  by  an  actual  eflbrt,  what  one  wishes  it  to 
be:  hence,  tlie  mathematician  speaks  of  a  rigkt  line, 
as  the  line  which  lies  moet  Justly  between  two  pofaita 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathemaikal  figuiva; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  rigkt  opinion,  as  ' 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rale  of  the  un 


Then  fVom  pole  to  pole 
He  views  In  breadth,  and  without  tonger  pame, 
Down  rigkt  Into  tiie  workl*s  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitanL— MiLTOM. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  speak  of  a  Hredt  answer,  a» 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  aoonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desirnl;  *  There  be,  that  are  Id 
nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  diroeli  not 
crafty  and  invoIved.**>BACON. 


CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 
Csadi^  in  French  Candida^  Latin  eaMdidua^  froia 
eandeo  to  shine,  slgnifi<.>8  to  be  pure  as  truth  itarif; 
men  Is  In  Sixon  open,  French  ouvtrt^  German  oWemt 
from  the  preposition  vp,  German  oir/,  Dutch op^icc^ 
becauK  erectness  Is  a  characieristlck  of  truth  and 
openneaa ;  aiucrre^  French  aincAre^  Latin  sincerma^ 
probably  from  the  Gret?k  oiv  and  k^  the  heart,  aigulQr- 
ing  dictated  bv  or  going  with  tlie  liearL 

Candour  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intention ; 
openneaa  from  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  com- 
niuniCHlion;  aineeriiy  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  nif 
make  against  ourselves ;  it  is  disinterested ; 

Self-conviction  is  tlie  }iath  to  virtue, 

An  honourable  caadovr  thus  adorns 

Ingenuous  minds.— C.  Johnson. 
Openweaa  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  In  the 
mind;  it  Is  unguarded;  *The  fondest  and  Amiest 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openneaa  and  aine*- 
ritff  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  or  our  own  apfiroba- 
tion.'-nJonNsoii.  mSineeritp  prevents  us  fVom  speaking 
what  we  do  not  tlnnk ;  It  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oatlis  are  oracles. 

His  love  ainceref  bis  thoughts  immaculate. 

SUAKSPKAmS. 

A  candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when  openmeaa  la 
necessary:  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
sny  time ;  a  srncere  man  will  maintain  a  reserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candour  wins  much  upon  those  who  eome  In  con- 
nexion with  It;  It  removes  misimderstandings  and  ob- 
viates differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  euspickxi 
and  discontent.  Openneaa  gains  as  many  etientles  aa 
friends;  it  requires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  oflen- 
sive;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined  that  all 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  gives  birth  to,  may  or 
ought  to  be  made  publick.  Siaearitf  hi  an  Indispensa- 
ble virtue;  the  want  of  it  is  always  misdiievioua  and 
frequently  fhtal. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE.  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (v.  Csndt^  is  here  tlie  most  conif 
term ;  konaat  (v.  Honeatf)^  tms,  and  pUin  («. 
are  but  modes  of  aineeritf. 

Sineeritf  is  a  fundamental  chaiacteristlck  of  the  per- 
son :  a  man  Is  sinccrs  fVom  tlie  conviction  of  bis  mmd : 
koneatf  is  tbe  expression  of  the  feeling ;  It  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  aineara  friend,  and  an 
kameat  companion ; 

Rttstlck  mirth  goes  round, 
Tbe  simple  loke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 
Easily  pleaaM,  tbe  long,  loud  laugh  aimeera, 

Tnoiiaon. 
«TMs  book  of  the  Sybils  was  afterward  Interpolated 
by  some  Chrlslian,  who  was  more  aealous  than  etahar 
koneat  or  wise  therein.*— PaiDSAtrx.     TVtrCA  la  a  ehn- 
raeteriatick  of  aimtaritf;  for  a  stac«rs  ftiend  la  a  tnm 
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at  xtHcmif  !■  a  pernMncnt  quality  In  the 

character;  aiid  truth  .maybe  an  occasioiiai  one:  w« 
caniMl  be  tineere  witlKiut  being  'nw,  but  we  may  be 
trm$  witlmiit  being  sincere;  *  Poetical  ornamenu  de- 
■uoy  that  character  of  truth  and  plaiuuMS  which 
Ottfht  to  characterize  history.*— Rbvkolm. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
hk  plain  and  Cme.— Suakspsajib. 

In  lilie  manner  a  tmcere  man  must  Yttplnn :  since 
pUnauea  connitfta  in  an  unvaniished  style,  the  emeere 
man  will  always  adopt  itiat  mode  of  speech  which  ei- 
neases  his  senliuienu  most  forcibly ;  but  it  is  possible 
tor  a  person  to  be  occasionally  plain  who  does  not  act 
from  any  principle  of  $inetrilff. 

It  is  vtotx,  tiierefore^  that  sincerity  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  counnunivatliig  our  renl  sentiments;  and 
that  tile  honest,  true,  and  pUin  are  only  the  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  uialihig  the  conununlcation ;  sin- 
eeritp  is  therefore  altogether  a  personal  qunilty,  but 
the  other  teniis  are  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
AeacsC  oottfeaiioo,  a  tni0  acknowledgment,  and  a.  plain 


FRANK,  CANDID,  INGGNU0U8,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 

FtomL  In  French  franc,  German,  ^cfrank^  is  con- 
nected with  llie  word  frech  bold,  aihl  frei  free ;  candid 
and  epen^  v.  Candid ;  ingenuous  comes  from  Uie  Latin 
imgenuus,  which  signifies  literally  fre^-born,  as  distln- 
gttlsiied  troni  the  liberti^  wlio  were  afterward  made 
/r«s.'  Iience  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  f^piie  of 
speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  chariicter.  Ac- 
cording to  GIrard,  ingenu  in  French  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  and  Dr.  Truster,  in  translating  bis  article  Sin- 
ceritdf  franchise^  naiveii,  ingivuitiy  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  offlcu  to  our  word  ingtnwous ;  but 
this,  liowever,  in  Its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
fey  being  always  nn  epiiliet  of  commendaiion;  free  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  languages  under 
diile«ent  forms,  and  is  Supposed  by  Adeluitg  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from^  wliicti  denotes  a 
•eparatlcm  or  enlargement;  plain^  v.  Apparent^  also 
Evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  iradiness  to 
eomrounicate  and  be  communieatHd  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  conceabnent,  bat  under  dilii$rent  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no  rei>lrnint ;  bis 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heut ;  he  has  no  reserve :  tlie  candid  man  has  notliing 
to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard  to  selt-interest  or 
■Dj  partial  motive ;  he  speaks  ni»iliiiig  but  tiie  truth : 
the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all  dif^uise;  lie  storits 
■II  artiAce,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  tranmciiuns  of  society ;  it  inspires  conAdencc, 
and  Invites  communication :  candour  is  of  peculiar  use 
in  maUera  of  dispute ;  it  serves  tlie  purposes  of  equity, 
and  Invites  to  ctmciUatlon:  ingenuousness  is  niiMt 
wanted  when  there  Is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts  favour 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is 
against  Itself. 

F^^ank-ness  in  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  ftequentiy  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sulois  have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness  about 
Itaem:  emndour  b  the  companion  of  uprightness;  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it  acts 
In  casea  where  nice  discriminations  are  made :  ingenu- 
tmsmoso  is  the  companion  of  a  nobte  and  elevated 
^lirit:  it  exists  most  frequently  In  tlie  unsophisticated 
ferkM  of  youtli. 

Framknass  displays  Itself  In  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  a  framk  air  and  fraaak  manner :  cmULamr 

"    •       •     -Trnl  ■ 


I  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
I  we  express:  we  speak  of  a  eoMidid  siate- 
neot,  a  eamdid  n^y.  tngewuouonees  shows  Itself  In 
■lithe  words,  kioks,  or  actions:  wespeakof  an  inge- 
naeas  eoanienance,  an  ingemmous  acknowledgment, 
an  tngeoMmu  anawer.  i^Vciiinuss  and  caadsiir  may 
be  dlMr  habitual  or  oceaak>nal ;  imgenuouoneos  Is  a 
pennanant  character:  a  disposition  may  be /ran*,  or 
an  air  otfrmnkness  and  candour  may  be  assumed  for 
Itaetlme;  bat  an  tiv*"«MS  character  remains  one  and 
Itaesame 
IVanJbMss  li  ■▼oionury  efHiiton  of  the  miDd  be- 


tween equals:  a  man  fiwtkljf  canfessea  to  bis  fliend 
tlie  state  of  his  affections  or  circumstances ;  '  My  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (aa 
aoetrv  and  muskk)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frankness 
imaginable.*— €(tsklb.  Candour  is  a  debt  |iaid  to  Jus- 
tice from  one  independent  being  to  another;  lie  who  to 
candid  is  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  cose ,  when  u 
candid  man  feels  himself  to  have  been  in  an  errour 
wiikli  aflects  anoilier,  he  is  impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  In  his  power  by  acknowledging  it ;  *  If  you 
hove  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  comniu 
nicate  tliem  with  enudour;  if  not,  make  use  of  those 
I  present  ^ou  with.'— Addison.  Ingenuousness  is  the 
offering  ol  an  uiicurru|ited  mind  at  tlic  shrine  of  tiutli ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  circuuistaiict«, 
and  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  (or  coinninni- 
cation ;  ttie  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  liiitiself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  ingenuousif  confess  hto 
offence;  he  who  docs  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  tff/smasuWv  disclaim  his  share  in  tiie  performance 
which  has  obtained  tlie  applause ;  *  We  see  an  ingenu- 
ens  kind  of  heiiaviour  not  only  make  up  for  faulta 
committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  theui  in  Uie  very 
coniini^loii.* — Stkelb. 

Free,  open^  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  as 
the  first  tliree:  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  but  seidomerin  the  first 
than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  spenk  without 
constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others  :  a  franle 
man  may  confess  h\»  own  faults  or  inad%'crteiicies ;  the 
free  man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  onmher :  the 
frank  man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  his 
nature;  the/re«man  opens  his  mind  fVnin  the  conceit 
of  his  temper:  and  the  open  man  says  all  he  knuvM 
and  thinks,  from  the  inconsiderate  Icvhy  of  his 
temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  IViends,  or  he  is  frank  tn  bis 
dealings  with  otiiers:  but  the  open  man  lets  himself  out 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
coinmunlcates  trivial  or  im)M)rtaiit  matters  with  equal 
eagenien :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sonielimes  becom 
ing  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  aud  It  to 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  la 
young  [lersons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 

And  freelf  tell  us  what  he  was  and  whence. 

DaYDBN. 

'If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  freedom, 
I  iio|)e  you  will  atliibute  it  to  the  openness  of  my  tem- 
per.'—Popb. 

Plmnness,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  to  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despi.sed :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom 
in  llie  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  winvey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  iinauthorixed  eltlier  in  Uiatier  or 
manner.  A  free  couneellor  is  oiore  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  hto 
way ;  he xatlier  aggravates  fhults,  tlian  instructs  Ikiw  to 
amend  them ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monhor:  the  plain  man  is  free  from 
these  faults :  he  speaks  plainly  but  truly ;  he  gives  no 
false  cok>urfngto  hto  speedi;  It  to  not  calculated  to 
odifnd,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement:  It  to  the  part 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  anotlier  wliom  lie 
sees  In  Imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  Is  in  danger 
of  being  bated ;  a  nlain  dealer  roust  at  least  be  ra- 
spected ;  *  Pope  liardly  drank  lea  without  a  stratagem ; 
It  at  the  house  of  hto  friends  he  wanted  any  accommo- 
dation, he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  wouM  mentioii  U  remotely  aa  something  conva* 
nlent'— JoHMSoa. 


HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 
Nsartjft  whteh  signifies  having  the  heart  In  a  thing, 
nnd  isana  (v.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 
cordial,  from  cor,  signliying  according  to  the 
and  sineere. 


heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  worn  ami  oineere.    Thu.. 
ore  caMS  la  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  bt 
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Umrtf,  m  when  w  mn  •apporUnf  the  Mine  of  idl- 
f  ion  Bnii  virtue ;  tliere  are  oiliar  caaen  la  which  It  Is 
IN.'culiarly  profier  to  be  vami,  as  when  the  affectiom 
oiiglit  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  Mends;  in  all 
cases  we  miglit  to  be  nneere,  when  we  exiiren  either  a 
■eniiincni  or  a  feeling;  and  ft  is  peculiarly  liappy  to  be 
on  terms  of  etdial  regard  with  tliose  who  stand  in 
any  cIom  relailtin  to  ua.  The  man  hiiiMeif  slKmld  be 
ketrtjf;  tlie  heart  should  be  warm;  the  professions 
aiMcere ;  and  the  reception  e»rdimL  It  is  also  possible 
to  speak  of  a  A«ar(|r  reception,  but  UiU  cnuvqrs  the 
idea  of  less  reAnemeni  than  esrdisi  ; 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  hi  the  parte  where  I  coniplaiit, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send, 
What  Aecr«y  prayers  that  I  sliould  meud.—Swirr. 
'  Youth  Is  the  season  of  warsi  and  generous  emotlona.* 
—Blair. 

I  have  not  aineewe  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  known  one  joy  Macsrs.— Rowa. 

*  With  a  gratitude  the  most  Mrdial,  a  good  man  looks 

up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  alms  at  do  end 

but  the  happineas  of  tiiose  whom  he  blesseB.*~BLAiE. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENlOUa 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  tlwse  two  words,  If  they  bad  not 
been  confounded  In  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
Ingemwnuy  In  Latin  ingenuMSt  and  tngentou*y  in 
Latin  isrouMs*,  are,  eiUier  Immediatelv  or  remotely, 
both  derived  from  ingigno  to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former 
respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  tlie  character  which  is  inborn ;  the  latter 
resp»H:ts  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  inborn. 
Truth  is  coupletl  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; 
the  ingenwouBy  therefore,  b(>speak8  the  Inborn  freedom, 
by  assertina  the  noblest  right,  and  following  the  noblest 
lmp«ilfle,  of  human  nature,  namely,  ihnt  of  speaking 
the  trutli :  genius  Is  altogether  a  natural  endowment, 
that  Is  bom  with  us.  Independent  of  external  circum- 
stances; the  ingenioua  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the  ingenw 
0U»  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  hi!<  heart ; 
we  admire  tlie  ingtniont  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  Is  ingenuonM  as  a  man  ; 
or  ingeniouM  as  an  author :  a  man  confes««es  an  action 
HgenuoMsly;  he  defends  It  ingeniously;  *  Compare 
the  ingenMvns  pllableness  to  virtuous  counsels  which 
Is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  old  sinner.* 
— Soirrn. 

Ingenious  lo  their  niln,  every  age 
Improves  tlie  arts  and  instruments  of  rage. 

Walmr. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Appraise^  appreeiaUf  fhrni  appreeis  and  apfreeitt- 
tas,  participle  of  appreae^  compounded  of  ap  or  od 
and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing ;  tstimuU  comes  from  estimatus^  participle  of 
uiimo  to  value :  to  esteem  Is  a  variation  of  «i<m«(e. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  In  precisely  the 
aatne  sense  fbr  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  cireumstances ;  but  the  one  Is  used  In  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense :  a  sworn 
appraiser  ^praises  goods  according  to  tlie  condition 
of  the  article  and  Its  saleable  pn>perty ;  the  chnracrere 
of  men  are  apprteiated  by  others  when  tlieir  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  Justly  put  In  a  balance;  *To  the 
flniriitng  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye ; 
and  let  him  now  appredau  life  according  to  tlie  value 
it  will  be  found  to  nave  when  summed  up  at  the  doee.* 
—Blair.  To  estimate  a  thing  Is  to  get  the  sum  of  Its 
value  by  ealeolation ;  to  esteem  any  thing  Is  to  Judge 
its  actual  and  intrinsick  value. 

Rstimats  Is  used  either  In  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation ;  esteem  only  In  a  moral  sense :  the  expense 
of  an  undf^rtaking,  losses  by  fire,  pains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum  ;  llie  estimate  may  be  too 
high  or  too  tow;  *The  extent  of  the  hade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated 
In  ancient  tfano,  was  In  proportion  to  tlie  low  condi- 
tion of  tlielf  uMTlne.'— Robkrtsor    The  moral  worth 


of  men  Is  often  etfiswtad  above  or  beiow  tte  m 
according  to  the  particolar  Mas  of  the  esHmater: 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unqucstfonnlile 
oroer  to  be  sacs 


that  tliey  need  only  be  known  In  c 
*'  If  a  hiwyer  were  U>  be  sstssmed  only  aa  be  uoea  aaa 
parts  In  contendini  Ibr  Jttsilc&  and  were  Immedialcly 
'lesplcable  when  he  appeareo  in  a  cause  which  be 
could  not  but  knew  was  an  unjust  one,  lioir  1 
able  would  bis  character  be.*— Stbblb. 


TO  ESTIMATE,  CONPUTB,  RATE. 

EstimaU  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre> 
ceding  article ;  eompnUy  In  Latin  eomputst  or  cmi  and 
pata  to  think,  signifies  to  put  togettier  In  one's  mind , 
ratty  in  Latin  ratus^  participle  of  reer  to  think,  signi 
fies  lo  weigh  in  the  mind. 

An  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  wbleb 
tlie  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained:  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  tlie  oggregate  sum  In  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  impressive  act ;  to  ees»- 
pmts  is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of 
putting  together  Items;  to  raU  is  to  fix  the  relatlv* 
value  In  one's  mind  by  dednctkin  and  comparison :  a 
bonder  esUwtatee  the  expense  of  boUdinf  a  lioaae  on  a 
given  plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  conqtmtes  the  pro- 
bable diminution  in  the  value  uf  his  property  in  con- 
sequence of  wear  and  tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  tbe  pre- 
sent value  of  lands  or  Iiouses. 

In  the  moral  accepuiion  they  bear  tbe  same  anatoqr 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  a|>t  to  «# tisicfs  the  aa- 
veniltiouB  privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  '  To 
those  wiio  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho^ 
mer^  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was 
pertormed.*— Johnson.  It  would  be  a  uaeful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  kisa  they  sustain  by  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  necessa. 
rily  ttnprofiuible  consumption  on  the  other;  *From 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Po|ie,  as  an  author,  may 
be  computed.^-— JoHHSOH.  He  who  ratee  his  abiliiici 
too  high  Is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  wblcb 
arc  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  rates  them 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  tlie  means,  (h>m  desiiair  of 


Sooner  we  learn  and  aeldomer  Ibrgel 
What  critkks  scorn,  than  wliat  they  highly  role. 

Hconcs. 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,   RECKON, 

COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 
Caleulatey  In  Latin  ealculatuSf  partfclple  of  cafenb 
comes  from  ealculusy  Greek  X'^X  *  Pebble;  beeaost 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Romans  jnadi 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ;  hence  It  denotai 
the  action  Itself  of  reckoning ;  cmnpute  signifies  die 
same  as  In  the  preceding  article;  reekeny  in  Saxon 
rseecfi,  Uutch  rekenen^  German  reeknen^  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  rsv,  in  Dutch  reek^  because 
stringing  of  things  In  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  Is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  tff  reckoning  ;  cemnt,  la 
French  compter ^  is  but  a  contraction  of  eomputery  but 
signifies  a  forming  Inm  nn  aeceunty  or  aettlng  down  ia 
an  account ;  to  number  signifies  literally  to  pot  Into  a 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrtvt 
at  a  certain  resnlt  in  regard  lo  qiiantnY. 

To  ealeulate  Is  the  genertck  term,  the  rest  are  ape- 
eifick  :**  computation  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  those  opc-rations  l» 
the  objt'cts  of  which  a  result  Is  sought :  to  eateulale 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  In  general,  or  par- 
ticniar  applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knoniedge :  to  eampuU  h 
to  combine  certain  given  numbers  In  order  to  learn  the 
grand  result :  to  reckon  Is  10  enumerate  and  sA  dnwa 
things  In  the  detail :  in  count  is  to  add  up  tbe  hidlvl 
dual  items  contained  In  many  different  parts,  in  otdei 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Cit/eaiaf/oii  particulariy  respects  the  operation  Itself, 
compute  respects  tlie  gross  sum ;  reckon  and  eotmt  refiv 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denctes  any  miinerieal 
operation  in  general,  but  la  Its  limited  aease ;  It  Is  the 

*  Vide  Roubaad :  **  Calcnler,  supputcr,  compter  ** 
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•bftnet  seienee  of  flgvies  t»ed  by 
and  phUoMphere ;  comfiUatimi  U  &  numeijcal  etti- 
mate,  a  •impie  speciea  of  eeUeulatiou  UMsd  by  blalo- 
riaiia,  chronologMs,  and  financial  specalatore,  in  draw- 
log  great  resulu  from  complex  sources :  reckon  and 
tsHMt  are  atlll  simpler  species  of  eaicKfaCtsii,  appiiea- 
Me  to  tlie  ordinary  business  of  lifts,  and  employed  by 
tradesmen.  meehaDlelu,  and  people  in  general ;  reck- 
wmng  ana  tmiMiiMg  wefe  the  first  m\x^  made  by 
men  in  aoqiiiriog  a  knowledge  of  number,  qwmlft^, 
•r  degree. 

Tbe  asuoooraer  ctiettUiM  tbe  leUuv  of  tbe  atan ; 
the  ^ometilclao  ma({|^  algebraiek  «alc«l«taea«.^  Tbe 
Banians,  Indian  m  ^anis,  make  prodigioiw  mIm- 
Utwu  in  an  iuto»  mi  tbeir  thumb  naik,  doubilcm 
nOer  ihe  manner  of  algebra,  by  aigna,  which  the  snlm- 
iaiar  employs  as  he  pleases.  Tlw  chronotoglst  cm»- 
.^•Cef  the  times  of  paiticnlar  evania,  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  known  evenia.  Many  per 
tons  hare  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  nuke  a 
comp^UMtUm  as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  millennium : 
financiers  eampuU  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
Che  measnie  and  eireumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  need  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  waUof  the  Capitol,  1^  which  they  reehonad  the 
length  of  time  that  tlielr  state  had  been  erected :  trades- 
men rsdkra  their  profits  and  losses.  Ghildran  begfai  by 
eoHMting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  bi  made  by  enicalotisn,  eanqnUaion, 
and  reehoiuMf.  The  rising  and  seuing  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ealeidaUd;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
nomenon may  return ;  and  bv  mkeming  are  deter- 
mined the  dajn  on  which  holydays,  or  other  periodical 
enenu  fall. 

Bttflbn,  in  his  moral  arithmetick,  has  caievUted 
lables  as  guides  to  direct  our  Judgements  In  dlficrent 
altnations,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  ees^nie  what  the  Aiirest  gain  may  cost  us ;  bow 
much  we  must  kae  in  advance  from  tbe  most  Aivour- 
able  lottery ;  bow  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
•npldlty  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

QeiadeU  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  e^a^pals  and  eomnt  in  an  extended  application 

Oolea/acs,  feeJwn,  and  cenad  respect  mostly  Che 
Arture ;  compete  the  pasc 

CelenUoe  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  fttnn 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be ;  eesipitlatt'em  is  a  rational 
astfanate  of  what  has  been,  flom  what  Is ;  ree*miin/is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen ;  eowting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  caletdau  on  a  gain ;  cemf^Oe  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done :  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure ;  we  camnt  the  houm  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calcuUUon  arises  from  the  capidUy  en- 
gendered bv  trade ;  It  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mera 
nraspect  of  accnmulatlon  and  selMnieresi;  *In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exaet  ealemletio%  and  tbe  rules 
of  political  arithmetick,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
llMMisand  shares ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  tlie  general ;  two  hundred  tliousand  I  assign  to 
Ihe  genera]  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  eommissfcuied  nfllcnni,  from  tlie  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  bcdbh 
iribiHed  nmikng  the  non-eommlssloned  ofllcen  and  pri- 
vate men  :  aocoriing  to  which  cssqratettMt,  r  fir  *  ^l^ 
■sant  Hall  is  to  Iwve  one  share  and  a  ftaetion  o,  cwo- 
iftlis.*~BTKCLn.  OemputaUene  are  inaeeuraie  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exaet  numerical  caieulatiene ; 
'The  lime  we  live  ought  not  to  be  complied  *  *he 
number  of  yearn,  but  by  the  use  that  has  beei:  «uade 
«f  U.*~AnnisoR.  Inconsiderate  people  are  apt  to 
reeken  on  things  that  are  veir  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
up  to  themselves  a  store  of  dlsappolntnieota;  >  Men 
Msfcsn  themselves  posaewcd  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
la  what  hi  out  of  their  reach.*«-8ncTAT0B.  Children 
who  are  uneamr  at  scliool  eowet  the  lionrs,  minutes, 
and  moments  n>r  tlieir  return  home ; 

Tbe  vicious  covhA  their  years,  virtuous  tlielr  acta. 

JoHson. 


Those  who  have  experienced  4be  instability  of 
•flbin,  will  never  csicwfals  on  nn  Iwur's  cntoynient 


beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  is  diflleult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  u|ion  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  kiqg 
retreaL  Those  who  know  tbe  human  heart  w  in  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  friends  hi  the  * 
hour  of  sdverslty.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  tbe  moments  as 
tliey  fly:  but  this  is  onen  an  unhappy  deluston  that 
only  adds  to  the  bilternem  of  sorrow. 

To  recAsM,  cowet  or  ae«oanC,  and  wmher  are  veiy 
nearly  allied  to  each  otlier  In  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  giving  to  any  ofe|)ect  a  place  in  one's  account  or  reek- 
oming;  they  difibr  mostly  in  the  application,  rsdksnmf' 
being  applied  to  morr  familiar  objects  than  the  othen, 
which  are  only  emnl  ed  In  tlte  grave  style ;  *  Reckon- 
ntg  themselves  af  ^dved  by  Mary*s  attachment  to 
Bothwell  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  she  yielded  hetseif  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  atrong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Loehleven.*— RoBxnTson.  *  A  pplause  and  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  be  connted  among  the  neeeenjries 
of  life.*— Jonnsoic.  *■  There  is  no  bisliop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  aeeounto  it  his  hitorest,  as  well  as  hh 
duty,  tooomply  with  this  preoe|itof  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  «« These  things  teach  and  exhorL*' *— Soimi. 
*  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  liis  own  suflferings,  may  Justly  be  numbered  ai 
llMOMMC  miseiable  of  luunan  baincL'— Josaaon. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

.4os««iil,  compounded  of  oc  orodand  eMm(,signlfiai 
to  count  to  a  pemon,or  for  a  thing:  an  aeeotauve  tlm 
thing  so  counted :  tvdkmnv,  fiom  the  verb  to  recko^ 
sigolfles  the  thing  reckoned  up:  bilL  in  Saxon  biU^  hi 
ail  probablUty  comes  from  the  Swedish  »yfa,  to  bnild, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  is  still  called  a  beilbritf;  hence  it  has  been 
employed  to  exprem  various  kinds  of  written  docu- 
ments. These  words,  which  are  ywy  similar  to  slgni- 
ficadon,  may  fiequenUy  be  aubstiinted  for  one  an 
other. 

jffccMoU  is  the  generiek,  tlM  otbera  the  speclflek 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  biU  is  an  oeeswit,  though  not 
always  eie«  vored :  muoeaU  expresses  tlie  details,  with 
the  sum  of  tliem  counted  up ;  reckoning  Implies  the 
registor  and  rototton  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up;  » 
Kil  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  cbaigw. 
An  neconnt  should  be  correct,  containing  neitlier  more 
nor  lem  than  is  proper ;  a  reckoning  shouM  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names;  a 
fti7/ should  be  Ihir. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account^  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bill  Customers  have  an 
account  mth  their  tradespeople;  mestors  have  a  r«dk- 
aning  with  tlieir  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  their 
bMe  at  stoted  periods. 

Jtccounty  from  the  extensive  use  of  tbe  term.  Is  an^ 
pllcable  to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  indi- 
vidually or  collectively:  merchants  keep  theh'  ae- 
counte ;  an  nccomU  Is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  in  and  out  of  tbe  kingdom ;  an  account  is 
taken  of  all  iransaettona,  of  the  weather,  of  nauud 
phenomena,  and  whatover  I«  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  broi^bt  in  my  occMmte,  , 

Ijaid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  oflEl 
And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

SHAXsPBams. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  Is  more  partial  In  Ito 
use:  it  is  mosUy  confined  to  tbe  deallnp  of  men  with 
one  another;  In  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  torm,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeratton,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  *  Merehant  with  some  rudenem  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
nextpartour,  which  t'se  company  were  about  to  leave^ 
being  tlien  paying  their  rMtsiua/.'— Johnsoh.  Bm, 
as  Implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
ofaftiiiofladlng;  a  MU  of  parcels;  a  fttfl  of  exchange; 
a  biU  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  In  parliament ;  *  Ordinal* 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man*s  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  bitto  mav  be  lam  dten  thd 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPBEMERI9. 
Calendar  comes  from  ealend^y  ihe  Roman  name  for 
Die  Orrt  Uaya  of  every  month ;  almoMac^  ihat  la  al  and 
manih  B-gMtie*  propf  riy  the  reckoning  or  Ibing  reck- 
oned, froiu  'Jie  Arabick  woiia  and  Hebrew  rUD  to 
reckon;  ^kem*ris,  In  Grwjk  i^iUfiSt  mm  m  and 
WMM  iheday,  luipllea  that  which  tiappena  by  \he  day. 
'TlMase  teriitf  denote  a  date-btM^ :  but  the  enUndm- 
tea  book  which  regtotere  eventa  linder  every  month; 
the  almanack  te  a  book  which  regintara  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  tlie  year;  and  an  tphemens  is  a  book 
which  registera  tlie  planetary  movementa  every  day. 
Ad  almanack  may  b«  a  caUndur,  and  an  akemertt 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar;  liul  every 
almanack  Is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  ^ma- 
nack,  and  sheet  almanaeke  are  seldom  caUndare: 
likewise  the  nautical  epkenurie  may  serve  as  an  alma- 
nack, although  not  as  a  calendar;  *He  was  sitting 
upon  tlic  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  fariheai 
corner  of  bis  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
•ltd  bed:  a  Utile  calendar  of  small  sUcks  were  laW 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  disiual  nighia 
and  days  he  had  passed  there.'— STaawa.  » When  the 
icfonuers  were  purging  the  calendar  of  legloa*  cf  vi- 
sionary saints,  Uiey  took  due  care  to  defend  the  niches 
of  real  martyn  from  profanation.  They  preserved  the 
holy  fesUvals  which  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
asen  to  the  greai  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once 
paid  proper  observance  lo  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  humour  of  the  vulgar,  which 
loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  al- 
munack-'-^W ALfotM.  'That  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  In  any  man's  liffeor  reign,  li  is  not  worth 
the  wonder ;  but  that  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  lime  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  iwo  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fme,  aiMl  sUnd  together  in  the  great  epkemertdee  of 
God,  besides  the  philosophical  assignment  of  the  cause, 
k;nay  admit  a  Christian  apprehenaion  in  the  signallty. 
—BaowM'a  Vvloar  Eaaoas. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 
CeupU,  In  French  nm/fs,  cornea  (Vom  the  Latin 
eennlo  to  loin  or  lie  together,  copula^  In  Hebrew  733 
a  rope  ri  a  shackle,  signifying  things  lied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
iflaeiher,  It  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this  num- 
ber: brace,  from  the  French  brae  arm,  sign  fle*  thinga 
locked  logflther  after  the  manner  of  the  f»»lded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  parr,  in  French  poire,  Latin  par  equal,  s^nlflea 
Ihlnas  Ihat  arc  equal,  whkh  can  with  propriety  be  aald 
only  of  two  thing*  wlUi  regard  to  each  other. 

Prom  the  above  Illustration  of  these  terms.  It  is 
dear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  In  ail 
them,  U,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
of  that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  nrlses  from  /he 
nature  of  the  Junction;  and  with  regard  to  the  third, 
it  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  ol  the  ob^la: 
ceuplee  and  bracee  are  made  by  eoupling  and  braanr ; 
naire  are  eltlier  so  of  themselves,  or  are  .made  so  by 
others:  couplee  and  bracee  always  require  a  junction 
In  order  to  make  them  complete;  paire  require  si  ml 
tarity  only  to  make  tliem  what  tl»ey  are:  *»«»*«•  are 
joined  by  a  foreign  tie ;  bracee  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  junction  wlUi  the  objecta  tbemaelvea. 

CowU  and  pair  arc  said  of  persons  or  things;  trace 
in  particular  cases  only  of  animals  or  thinga,  except  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
•ons.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  cempU  has 
relation  lo  the  marriage  lie;  the  word  »«ir  lo  the  aa- 
sociatlon  or  the  moral  union:  the  former  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
Who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
■tate;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  filed  In  that  slate:  most  cwpUe  that  are 
Joined  together  are  equally  hnpw  in  V^V^^if^. 
m  In  the  completion  of  their  wishes:  t  Is  the  lot  of 
eomparallvely  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  happy 
•atrV 'Scarce  any  conaU  comes  together,  but  their 
mpJals  are  declared  In  the  newapaper  with  encominma 
CB  each  party  '^^Jobksom. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  mada, 
Leavea  yoo  no  fhrtJier  wish.— Detosm. 


The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  the  burlesque' atyle  te 
any  two  persona  allied  to  each  other  by  aimilarity  of 
aentiment  or  oiherwiae ; 

Dear  Sheridan!  a  gentle  pair 
Of  GaulaCown  lads  (for  such  ih«y  are), 
Beaidea  a  brace  of  grave  divines. 
Adore  the  soiootbneas  of  your  lines.— Swirr. 
When  uaed  for  things,  ctnple  to  promiacooaaly  en- 
ployed  in  familiar  dlscourae  for  aAy  two  ihiiici  p«t 
together ;  » In  Uie  midst  of  ihe«!  sorrows  which  I  faml 
hi  my  heart,  methoughl  there  posaed  by  me  a  c»Kyls 
of  coaches  with  purple  Iiveriea.*--AiiDiaoit.    Brs*s  la 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  sap- 
poaed  to  be  locked  together;  by  aaltors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  to  folded  eroaswtoe:  as  atoo  in 
common  life  tor  an  article  of  convenience  croaaed  In  a 
singular  way,  which  aervea  to  keep  the  dreaa  of  ncB 
in  ito  proper  place; 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  *nic«, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.— MiLToau 
Fair  to  of  course  restricted  in  Its  appUcntlon  to  andi 
objecu  only  as  are  really  paired; 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
Hto  lineaments  divine ;  the  patr  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  Ida  breafll 
With  regal  omamenL— Hiltom. 

RATE,  PROPORTION,  RA-nO. 

RaU  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  roeaanre  at 
which  it  to  rated ;  ratie  has  Ihe  same  original  nieanlof 
as  rate;  proportion,  v.  Proportionate, 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportM^; 
that  to,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  proportion,  to 
dtotinction  from  proportion*  that  lie  in  llie  nature  or 
thinga.  The  first  term,  rou,  is  employed  in  nrdinaqr 
concerns;  a  peraon  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly  al 
the  rate  of  a  certain  sum  yearly;  'At  Ephesusaad 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  hto  usual  raU  in  all  manner 
of  luxury.'— PRin«At;x.  Ratio  to  applied  only  to  nnm- 
bera  and  calculations;  as  two  to  to  four,  ao  is  foyr  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the  ratio  in  thiacase  bdag 
double;  *^The  rate  of  Interest  (to  lenden)  to  generally 
in  a  compound  roiio  formed  out  of  tlie  inconvenience 
and  the  haaard.'— BLAcasTOwa.  Proportion  la  em- 
ployed In  maiterR  of  science,  and  in  all  cases  wliera 
the  two  more  speclfick  terms  are  not  admissible;  the 
beauty  of  an  ediflco  depends  upon  observing  tlie  doe- 
trine  of  proportione;  in  the  dtoposing  of  soldiers  a 
ceruin  regard  must  be  bad  to  proportion  In  the  heigbt 
and  site  of  the  men ;  *  Repentance  cannoi  be  effectail 
but  aa  it  bears  someprsp^rlioa  to  ain.' — Sodtb. 

PROPORTIONATE.   COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionate,  firom  the  Latin  proportio,  compound- 
ed ofprs  and  portio,  signifies  having  a  portinn  anil 
able  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  smite  other  object ;  com 
menenraU,  from  the  Latin  comwteneme  or  eommetier 
slgnlAes  measuring  in  accordance  with  some  other 
tiling,  being  aultabia  In  measure  to  something  ehe; 
adequaU,  in  Latin  adrnfaatme,  participle  of  ad^^nOt 
algnifies  made  level  with  aome  other  body. 

ProportionaU  to  here  a  term  of  general  use ;  tbe 
others  are  particular  terms,  emptoyed  in  a  simllai 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects:  thattoprmsf^ 
tionate  which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falto  aa  a  thiag 
falto;  that  to  commeneuraU  which  is  made  to  rlM  to 
the  rame  measure  or  degree ;  that  is  ade^uau  which 
to  made  to  come  up  to  tbe  height  of  another  thing. 
PreportionaU  to  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  Im- 
proper sense ;  in  all  recipes  and  preacriptkins  of  eveiy 
k\uA,  proportionate  quantities  must  alwayabe  lakea; 
when  the  taak  Increases  in  difikulty  and  eomplicatkm, 
a  proportienaU  degree  of  labour  and  talent  must  ba 
employed  upon  It ;  *  All  envy  to  pronortionmte  to  de- 
Blr^.«.^0BMSOH.  CommeneuraU  and  ade^aU  arerm 
ployed  only  In  the  moral  aense;  the  former  in  rpiam 
to  matters  of  distribution,  the  latter  In  regard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers:  a  person's  recompense  shooM 
In  some  measure  be  eemmenenraU  with  his  labour  aad 
dcaerto;  'Where  the  matter  to  not  eommenemrate  to 
the  worda,  all  speaking  is  but  Uufok)gy.*— Soo  tb.  A 
,  aenon*t  raaoorcea  ahottld  he  odsfaal*  lo  the  work  bth 
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I ;  *  Out«r«rd  aeUoiw  are  not  Mbfvcto  ez- 

»r  our  virtues.*— Adomon. 


DISPARITY,  INEaUALITY. 

Ditparitff,  from  di»  and  par.  in  Oreeic  mpJt  with  or 
by,  alffinfles  an  unfitiiefli  of  objects  to  tw  by  one  an- 
other; inefuaiitff,  from  the  LaUn  mum*  even,  sig- 
nlHes  having  no  regularity. 

Duparitjf  applie*  to  two  or  more  oi^ects  whieb 
slio'ild  meet  or  suud  In  coalition  with  each  other;  m- 
ttuaiily  is  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other :  the  dispartty  of  ate,  situation,  and 
dreumstances,  is  to  be  considernl  with  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion ;  the  m- 
«f  iia/tly  In  the  portion  of  labour  wliich  Is  to  be  per- 
Ibrned  by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  ineaualUm 
of  their  recompense:  there  is  a  great  nufualtly  in  the 
ehauce  of  success,  whore  there  Is  a  dispariti  of  ao- 
quircments  in  rival  candidates :  the  ditparitg  between 
David  and  Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
of  th^  fornier  more  strikinaly  miraculous ;  » Between 
Blihu  and  the  rest  of  Job's  lamiliars,  the  greatest  tUa- 
99ritf  was  but  in  years.'— Uookkr.  The  itufualitv 
in  ilie  conditions  of  men  Is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding twBfuoUtw  In  their  happiness ;  •  Inequalttif  of 
behaviour,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alil&e 
angracefui  in  man  that  is  bom  to  die.*— SriKLa. 


STMUETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Symmetry^  in  Latin  aymmctria^  Greek  vvftptrplai 
from  ffdy  Olid  lUrpop^  signifies  a  measure  that  accords ; 
proportioHihi  Laiin;>roporf to, compounded  of  pro  and 
portto,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  tlie 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  sigiiificaUon  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  otiier  and  lo  tlie  whole:  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation ;  and  pro- 
portim  is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
mils  of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  pens : 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature,  or  symmetry 
abstractedly; 

She  by  whose  l\nei  proportion  should  be 

Examined,  measure  of  all  symmetry  ; 

Wiiom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 
made 

Of  harmony,  be  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.— Doitas. 
Rut  we  lay  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
bead  to  the  body ;  ^  The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had 
a  better  eye  Ibr  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  M  ^U 
np  a  vacuum.'— CuMBiRLANi*. 

BaUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OK  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  mfualisy  comes  from  squus^  and 
nrobably  the  Greek  tMt,  stMt/w,  IMe;  even  Is  in 
Saxon  f/m,  German  eien,  Sweden  e/ieewtjafn^or  aem^ 
Greek  oiof  like ;  evunble.  In  Latin  eq»abtlis,  signifios 
susceptible  of  equality ;  like^  in  Datch  Uk,  Snxon  gdig^ 
German  gUtek,  Gotliick  theHeJt^  L^tin  talis,  Greek 
vqAicsf  such  as;  unifom^  compounded  of  «w«s  one 
And  forma  form,  bespeaks  itf  own  meaning. 

Ail  liiCM  epithets  are  opjNMed  to  diflerence.  Equal 
is  sAid  of  degree,  qoand^.  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  equal  in  years,  of  as  eljual  age,  an  equal  height: 
saex  is  said  of  the  surfbce  and  position  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  flimr  or 
the  ground  is  even :  like  Is  said  of  accidental  quaiitles 
in  tilings,  as  Me  in  colour  or  In  feature:  uniform  Is 
said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
iMt  untformt  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  paira: 
equable  la  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  In  which 
ail  Uie  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
tnaiiiy ;  Justice  is  dealt  out  In  eoual  portions  to  the 
fich  and  the  poor ;  God  looks  wltn  an  sfvoi  eye  on 
■Jl  mankind.  Some  men  are  equal  to  others  In  exter- 
Ml  circumstances ;  *  Equalitu  is  the  life  of  conversa- 
tion, and  be  is  as  mnch  out  who  assumes  to  himself 
any  pan  above  another,  as  be  who  considers  himself 
bilow  the  raat  of  society .^—SrssLa.    As  the  nauiral 


path  Is  rendered  uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the 
evennese  of  the  temper,  In  the  figurative  sense,  is  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  humour,  by  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  «Good-nsture  is  insufficient 
Un  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  vnO^ann, 
and  accompanied  with  an  eveimeae  of  temper.*— 
Spbctator.  The  equahiUty  of  Uie  mind  is  hurt  by 
the  vlciMitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse  • 
*  There  b  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fbrtune 
which  of  Tully  Is  called  ««ia4t/t«re.'-8iR  T.  Eltot. 
This  term  may  also  be  apphed  to  motion,  as  the  «ra«. 
ble  motion  of  the  planets;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style ;  *  In  Swlft*B  works  is  fbund  an  equable  tenoor  of 
easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.*— 
Johnson.  £0011  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  some 
mind  In  relation  to  itself;  Uke  or  alike  Is  used  to  the 
minds  of  two  or  nmre :  hence  we  say  they  are  aUke  la 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes,  ice. ; 

E'en  now  as  ftmiliar  as  In  life  he  came; 

Alas !  how  dilT'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same.— Pop*. 
Uniform  Is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct ;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  umt' 
formity  of  bebavloor  towards  those  whom  he  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modee 
which  may  be  adopu^d  by  men  in  society ;  *  Tins  only 
doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  jn  their  ceienHini«S| 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.'— 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  statiim,  altke  in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their 
conduct :  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  even  tenour  of 
life,  fh)m  which  we  cannot  depsrt  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  lell,  without  dlsiurhing  our  pence ;  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  thot  we  should  not  lose  the  equability 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat,  in  GermanjCscA,  is  connected  with  platt  hroatfi 
and  that  with  the  Latin  latue,  and  Greek  wXarde ; 
level,  in  all  probability  from  libeUa  and  libratL  balancv, 
signifies  the  rveniiess  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  Slid  nf  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  op- 
posed to  ihe  round  or  protuberant ;  level  as  it  respecte 
another;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  (»uu- 
try  IsjCo/ which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is  level  witll 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  *  A  ilai  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper.'— Coun?- 

pSS  OP  HSRTPORO. 

At  that  black  hour,  which  gen*ral  horrour  sheds 
On  the  low  level  of  the  Inglorious  throng.— Youn« 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 
Even  («.  Equal)  and  emootk^  which  is  In  all  proba- 
bility connected  witli  smear,  are  both  op[Mw«d  to 
roughness:  but  that  wiiich  is  even  is  free  only  fron 
great  roughnesses  or  irreeularUies ;  that  which  le 
emootk  is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  bow- 
ever  small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes;  it  is  not  emootk  unless  its  surfVice  be  sn  entire 
plane:  the  ground  Is  said  lo  be  even,  but  not  emootk  ; 
the  sky  is  emootk,  but  not  even  ;  '  When  we  look  at  • 
nakn'.  wall,  from  the  evenneee  of  the  object  the  eye 
runs  2!ong  Its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  ite 
termination.*— Burke.  » The  eflfecis  of  a  rugged  otid 
broken  surrace  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  emootk 
and  polished.*— BoRKS. 

Even  is  to  level  (o.  Flat),  when  applied  to  the  gronnd, 
whatsmsetA  istoscsn:  the  even  Is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exterlour  sitrfacii ;  the 
level  Is  free  IVom  rises  or  (hlis :  a  path  is  said  to  be 
«o«a;  a  meadow  Is  lev^:  Ice  may  be  level,  though  H 
Is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even^ 
although  the  hill  Itself  Is  the  reverse  ol  u  level:  the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted surface ;  but  the  level  is  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  to  be  In  a  paralld  line :  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  Is  even  with  ragard  to  itself;  It  is  Isvsl  with  that 
of  another  rooaa; 

The  lop  is  level,  an  oflbnalve  seat 

Of  war.— Drtdsk 
A  Mind  roan  would  never  be  able  to  Imagine  how  the 
several  promlneiices  and  depressions  of  a  human  body 
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«ottM  be  Atmu  on  •  fim  piwe  of  ewnmlbai  luf 
00  it  no  MiMMiMM*.*— Admsux. 

£eeiMM«  rcnpecu  lh«  Murrace  of  bodfet;  fitmmm* 
jespectfl  tlw  dlreeiion  of  bodies  and  their  Aeedon  from 
#xi«rnaiobr^ciiouB:  a  paih  ie  nem  which  hae  no 
Indeoiures  or  footmarka;  a  path  la  flats  which  li  not 
Mopped  up  or  iuterrupled  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
oilier  thing  iuterreiiing. 

When  applied  figuratively,  theae  worda  pfeeeijt 
their  analogy :  an  cvm  temper  la  aecured  from  aU  vio- 
lent chaagea  of  humour ;  a  naeoU  speech  la  diveatad 
of  every  thing  which  caa  ruiBe  the  leasper  of  otbera : 
^t  the  former  is  aiwura  taken  In  a  goodaenae;  jwd 
Ahe  latter  moeUy  In  a  bad  aenae,  aa  evincing  an  Ulielt 
deaignor  a  purpoae  to  deceive;  «  A  nan  who  Uvea  in 
a  stale  of  vice  and  Impeiiiience  can  have  no  title  to 
that  M«i]Mf0  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  ia  the 
liealth  of  the  aottl.*«-A]M»iaoa. 

This  9m0»tk  diacoone  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.— Anstaoa. 
A  »iaiaapeeeb,  on  the  other  hand,  la  dlveeled  of  every 
^hbw  obacuie  or  figurative,  ap4  la  oonseqnenUv  a 
l^eech  free  from  diaguiae  and  eaqr  to  be  andeieiood  ; 

Exprem  thyself  in  ^ loia,  not  doubtful,  worda, 

That  ground  for  quamls  or  diapucea  afforda. 

Dbmiiaii. 

Evtn  and  Uoel  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  fbimer  aa  regarda  ouraelves;  the  latter  as  regarda 
Qthera:  he  who  adopU  an  even  course  of  conduct  is  In 
no  danger  of  putilng  himself  upon  a  Uvd  witli  thoee 
ivbo  are  otherwise  his  ioferiours ;  •  Falseliood  tunia  all 
above  ua  Into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of  the 
Mine  Ind  with  ua  Inio  (liacord.*— tSooTU. 


done  at  a  certain  raf4;  thoa  we  purchase  pleawnr  at « 
dear  r»u^  when  H  ia  at  the  expense  of  our  licalih ,  *  If 
you  wiU  take  my  humour  as  U  runs,  you  shall  liav« 
hearty  thanks  into  tlie  baiiain,  fix  taking  It  off  ai  such 
araC«.'->£ARL  or  SHArrasBDRV.  Price  Is  iherauor 
exchange  esUmated  by  coin  or  anv  other  medium: 
heoee  vrtc<  la  a  Axed  raU,  and  may  be  figoraUvely ^ 
plied  in  that  aenee  to  moral  objeda;  aa  when  health  la 
asly  sacrificed  to  pieaauiv.  It  may  be  termed  the 
of  pkeaaura; 

The  souPs  high  prict 
U  writ  in  all  the  eonductof  the  akiea.— Yovso. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  EBTEEM. 
To  velM  ia  in  Ihe  literal  aense  to  fix  the  realvafaw 
of  a  thihg;  to  frite,  aicnlfylug  to  fix  a  frict,       ' 
<v.  E9Utm),  are  aoth  modes  of  •Uutuf. 


ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  probably  a  variation  fraan  otfd,  seems  to  be  a 
jnode  of  the  iia«veit ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  tliat  which  baa  no  feltow ;  the 


ftppoaed  to  the  even, 
I  only  said  of  Uiat  Which  baa  no  feltow ;  the 

„  la  aaid  of  that  which  does  not  aquare  or  come 

to  an  even  point:  of  numbera  we  uy  that  they  are 
•iiber  9dd  or  Mmmen ;  but  of  glovea,  sbbM,  and  every 
thing  which  is  made  to  correanond,  we  aay  that  tliey 
are  edd,  when  they  are  sinale ;  but  thai  they  are  unevtm 
when  they  are  not  exactly  alike:  in  like  m%iiner  a 
plank  is  muvsa  which  has  an  uneaual  auiikc«,f)r  dia- 
proporUonaie  dimenaiooa ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  n  odd 
which  will  not  match  nor  auit  with  any  other  piect. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 
FalH«,  from  the  Latin  valf  to  be  airong,  reapecla 
Chose  emential  qu&iities  of  a  thing  which  conatitute  Ita 
atrength;  worthy  in  German  wcrU,  from  wMrni  to 
perceive,  aigniflea  that  good  which  ia  experienced  or 
Ifeh  to  exist  in  a  thing ;  rau  signifies  the  same  as  under 
Che  article  iJata,  proportion;  urieo^  In  Latin  prttimw^ 
from  the  Greek  apdeew  to  aefl,  aigniflea  what  a  thing 

ifl  flollt  TOT 

Voiwt  ia  a  general  and  indefinite  term  applied  to 
eviiatever  is  really  Bood  or  conceived  as  auch  In  a 
ihliig:  the  ^aorth  is  that  good  only  which  is  conceived 
or  known  aa  auch.    Tlie  etUiu  therefore  of  a  thing  ia 

r  variable  as  the  humours  and  clrcumatanceaof  men ; 
may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
Olyect  at  the  same  Ume  in  the  eyea  of  diflerent  men; 
Life  haa  no  voiiis  aa  an  end,  but  meana: 
An  end  deptorable!  A  meana  divine.— Yooaa. 
The  wiwtA  ia  however  that  voIm  which  la  aeknow- 
tadged ;  it  la  therefore  aomething  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent: we  apeak  ef  the  voiiw  of  external  objeeta 
which  are  determined  by  taate;  but  the  warUof  thlnas 
as  determined  by  rule.    Tbe  velas  of  a  book  that  Is 
out  of  print  ia  fluctuating  and  uncertain;  but  lu  real 
werU  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  would  fetch  for 


Pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  vorfk; 
And  what  ita  ntwtk  9tk  death-beds.— Youas. 

Tbe  rate  and  pries  are  the  meaaurea  of  that  value  or 
wora :  the  Ibrroer  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particular 
application  to  mercantile  traneactioiia.    Whatever  we 


the  extended  aeiweVto  vaime  may  mean  to  aaeertain  the 
relative  or  auppoeed  vaiue  of  a  thing:  in  this  aenae 
men  vaiw  gora  above  ailver,  or  an  appraiser  voitias 
gao^.  To  value  may  eiUier  be  applied  to  material  or 
apiritaal  aoldecta,  to  corporeal  or  mental  aetkms:  prne 
and  eeteom  are  taken  only  aa  mental  actions;  the 
former  In  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects,  the 
latter  only  lo  moral  objeela:  we  may  value  books  ao- 
coidiM  10  their  market  prh»,  or  we  amy  value  them 
according  to  their  contenta;  we  prite  hooka  only  for 
their  conteniB,  in  which  aense  priu  is  a  much  atronfer 
term  than  vutve  ;  we  also  prize  men  for  their  uaefulaeaa 
loaoclety; 

Thevme,  the  beauteooaams,  I  wlU  realgn. 
So  dearly  viUa'd,  and  ao  Juatly  mine.— Pora. 
We  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characten;  *Nollil4g 
makea  women  esteomod  by  the  oppoeilo  aex  moie  than 
chMtity;  whether  it  be  that  we  alwaya  yrite  thaaa 
most  who  are  hardeat  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  bt- 
sidea  chaatity,  wiUi  ita  collateral  attendanta,  fidelliy  aod 
constancy,  givea  a  man  a  properly  In  the  penon  ^ 
lovea.*— Ammsom. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARG& 
Cbat,  in  German  kost  or  kesteut  Uam  the  Lata 
gustare  to  taaie,  algnifiea  originally  support,  and  by  aa 
extended  sense  what  la  given  for  support;  expnee  U 
compounded  of  ssand  pmtee.  In  Latin  peusus  participle 
of  panda  to  pay,  signifying  the  tbhig  paid  or  given  out; 
prue.  from  the  Latin  iiretfaja,  and  the  Greek  itpdeme 
to  aell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what  ia  bought: 
ekarfe,  from  to  dkarfs,  aigniflea  Uie  thing  laid  on  aa  a 

tC  cost  la  what  a  thing  eoeta  oi  occaalone  to  be  laid 
out:  the  expense  ia  that  which  is  actually  laid  out;  the 

Get  ia  that  which  a  thing  way  ft-lcli  or  cauw  to  bp 
I  om;  the  dua-ge  ia  that  which  is  required  to  be  laM 
out  Ai  aeaat  comniofriy  comprelMmds  an  expnu  e,  the 
terma  are  on  various  occasions  used  iodlflbrenily  far 
eacb  other :  w^i  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or  countiof 
the  expense  tt  doing  any  thing;  at  a  great  cost  or  at  a 
great  expense :  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one'a  c««i,  of  growing  wiae  at  other  people^a 
expense. 

The  cost  and  the^'e*  have  respect  to  the  thing  and 
Ha  aupposed  value ;  the  npense  and  the  dkarge  depend 
on  the  option  of  the  peraoaa.  The  east  of  a  tiling  moat 
precede  the  priee^  and  th«  ttpense  must  succeed  the 
ekarge;  we  can  never  set  a  •rice  on  any  tiling  untB 
we  have  ascerti^tned  what  it  Has  east  us ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defhiy  the  expense  unUI  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequpntlyte  a  prite  where  there 
la  no  e«r(,  and  vice  versd;  there  may  also  be  an  erptmse 
where  there  ia  no  thttrge ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  dkorga 
without  an  expense ;  *  Would  a  man  build  fnr  eicnilty, 
that  Is,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
Gonidder  with  himaelf  what  charges  he  is  willing  to  bo 
at  that  he  may  be  ao.*— South.  Costs  In  suit  oftsa 
exMed  in  value  and  ammmt  tbe  thing  contended  for: 
the  priee  of  flilngs  depends  on  their  relative  value  In 
the  eyea  of  others:  what  eeete  nothing  aometlmca 
Atchn  a  hich  price;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  f 
priee  equal  to  the  first  eoet.  Rxpenees  vary  with 
modea  of  living  and  men 'a  desires ;  whoever  wamp 


Mve  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether  according    much,  or  wanta  that  which  is  not  easily  obmlned,  wH 
i>  a  definite  or  an  Indefinite  estimation,  that  ia  aaid  to  be  I  have  many  e^enses  to  defiay ;  when  the  ehurges  ai» 
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oorMtanl  tte  M^pawM  nml  Meentrfly  bev  •  pro- 
punion. 

Betw««n  the  epithets  eocfiy  and  cspmuiv*  there  It 
dte  same  distinction.  Whatever  ia  eottlf  la  naturaHy 
tgpmuiM,  but  nuc  vie*  versi.  Artieiee  or  fVuraHure,  of 
hiiuiy,  ot  indulgence,  are  eotUf^  either  from  their 
iteietj  or  their  intriiiaick  value ;  every  thing  ia  «ay  eiMivB 
which  is  attended  with  muoh  «xpetrM,  whether  of  little 
m  great  value.  Jewels  are  eotUp;  travelling  la  «s* 
•fiutoe.  llie  cMtiy  treasures  of  the  East  are  Imported 
luio  Europe  for  the  natiflcation  of  tlioae  who  cannot 
ke  -eoQiented  with  the  produce  of  their  native  ioil: 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  aspenntt  pleasures 
often  lay  up  if  store  fbr  tlwrnselvea  much  sorrow  and 
repemaaee  in  Uw  time  to  come. 

Ia  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attairnneol  of  an  ol\|eet 
Is  said  to  eoet  much  paina ; 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs, 
Rather  than  right  them  at  the  pohllck  eo€ty 

Bbllse. 
A  thing  ia  penisted  in  at  the  exp€iu»  of  health,  of 
Aonour»^  or  of  life;  *lf  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  the  ezpent*  of  sincerity  In  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  tlie  purchase  made 
at  loo  high  aeries.*— ABKacaoxay. 

UNWORTBY,  W0KTHLE8S. 

X^novrtkf  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  tfsrOlefs, 
for  the  former  slgnifles  not  to  he  itcrtkf  of  praise  or 
honour ;  the  latter  signifies  lo  be  without  any  worth, 
and  consequently  In  tiie  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
$m»oriktf  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it  would  be 
iblly  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  1  am  a  itortUets 
partaker  of  ypur  undness.  There  are  many  «ii«orU^ 
■lemherB  in  every  religious  community;  but  every  so- 
ciety that  Is  conducted  u|)on  proper  principles  will  take 
eare  lo  exclude  vorOiws  members.  In  regard  to  one 
another  we  are  often  anwartAy  of  the  distinctions  or 
privileges  we  enjoy ;  In  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
mutartkif  of  his  goodness,  fbr  we  are  all  worUU«$s  hi 
hiaeyea; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  apend, 
Till  now  disdaining  bis  wwortkjf  end. 

Dbnhaii. 
*The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  JBschines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
DIonyslua,  and   the   most  wfrtkUtt  mas  living/— 
OmiaBRi^iin. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
VaiuaHe  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  preetotutj  having 
a  high  price;  Mrf/y.  eo«tm^  much  money.  raluabU 
expresKs  directly  the  Idea  of  vatme;  fteeiwut  and 
etiily  express  the  same  idea  indirecily :  on  the  other 
han^  that  which  ia  vaJao^le  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
serving of  vabu;  but  prteiout  and  eovfly  denote  thai 
Wbieii  is  highly  vahtabiey  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  wdwng  objects,  that  is.  by  the  price  they 
hear :  lience,  the  two  falter  expre«  the  Idea  much  man 
strof^y  than  the  former.  A  book  Is  vtluabU  accord- 
ing lo  lis  contents,  or  aocorditig  to  the  estimate  which 
aien  s^  upon  it.  either  IhdividiraHy  or  eolleetively ; 
*What  an  absurd  thing  it  Irf  to  pass  overaH  thee«- 
luabU  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  hie  in- 
firmities.*—A  omsoa.  The  Bible  is  the  only  pr^ti^ut 
book  in  tlie  world  that  has  intriiisick  vmlue^  that  la,  set 
above  all  vHee;  *  It  Is  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  neart  la  like  a  box  of  preeiau*  ointmeat.*-- 
HowKLL.  Tliere  are  many  autly  thlngi,  which  are 
only  vmimabU  lo  tha  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  *  Christ  is  sometimes 
leased  to  make  the  profesikm  of  hbnseif  eestlf  .*— 


plei 
Boi 


INTRINSICK,  REAI*,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

fUrtMsicfr,  in  Latin  intrinseaUt  signlfiiee  on  the 
inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  taadf;  rsoi,  fhiro  the 
iiatin  r«f ,  sicnlAes  holonging  to  the  very  thing :  gemnine. 
In  Latin  genninm*  from  geno  or  gigno  to  bring  forth, 
rignlfiea  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 


thing ;  aottes,  in  Latin  naA'vas  and  aafvs  horn,  al^ 
nifiea  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  tiling. 

The  value  of  a  thing  li  either  vulriiuick  or  real:  bw 
the  vUrinsitk  value  is  said  in  regard  to  its  extrinsick 
value ;  the  reoi  value  In  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  in* 
trinMick  value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch  when 
soM  ia  a  regular  way.  in  opposiiion  lo  the  ext/iiislck 
valHc,as  being  the  gin  of  a  friend,  a  particular  edition, 
or  a  particular  type:  the  real  value  of  a  biiol  ih.v 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  (wimr,  .1.  iii 
costilucM  of  iu  binding ;  and.  In  Uie  imivroper  »tiiM;,  It 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  iu  couteiits,  in  opposition  \0 
the  artificial  value  which  it  ac()uires  In  the  minds  of 
bibUomaniacks  from  being  a  scarce  edition ; '  Men,  how- 
ever disUngufadied  by  external  accidents  or  intrimsick 
qualitka,  have  all  the  same  waiiis,  the  same  pains,  and. 
as  far  aa  the  sendtes  are  con«ulied,  the  same  pleasures.' 
— JoHHsuit.  'You  have  settled,  iQr  an  economy  at 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establialuneiiui  of  goveriir 
ment,  one  r€4d,  the  other  fictitious.'— Bubkb. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  eitlier  ggnniiu  or  nattes ;  the 
gnuifu  worth  of  a  mui  ilea  In  the  excellence  of  hhi 
moral  character,  aa  opposed  to  his  adveiiiiiious  wortJi, 
which  he  acquires  from  the  iMiesesslon  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity ;  his  nativi  worth  is  that  which  it 
Inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposltfc>n  m  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which  he  may  derive  froni 
hia aituatloo, Ms  talent, or  hiaaflbrta  to  pteaaa; 

His  genvhu  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

DXNHAM. 

*  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  Its  nattvs 
purity.*— Eakl  or  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  wHl  always  diaerimlnate  b»> 
tween  the  intrrntuk  and  extrlnsiek  value  of  every 
thing ;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  thinas  tc- 
cordTHig  to  their  real  value ;  the  most  depraved  ma*' 
wm  sometimes  be  sensible  of  gnmint  worth  when  tt 
dlspla)-s  hself ;  it  is  alwaya  pleasant  to  meet  wltli 
tlioae  unsophtetieated  characters  whose  «ai«v«  excel 
leiice  ahlnes  forth  in  all  their  words,  looka,  and  acthMia 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSICE,  FOREIGN. 

£ztraneetM,  compounded  of  ezterranmu^  or  ez  and* 
terra^  signifiea  out  of  the  land,  not  betonging  to  it ; 
extrituiekj  in  Latin  extrinaeaut  compounded  of  extra 
and  ««c«0,  signifies  outward,  external ;  fartign^  fhrna 
the  Latin /en's  out  of  doom,  siguiflea  not  belonging  to 
the  family,  tribe,  or  people. 

The  extratuouM  is  that  which  forhis  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing :  the  •xtrinnck  is  that  whictt* 
fonns  a  part  or  has  a  comiexton,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form ;  it  Is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part :  Uie 
fordljgn  Is  that  whidi  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
haa  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extramtmu  matter,  which  conmins  much  matter  no| 
necessaiily  bekmging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject . 
a  work  is  said  to  have  extrimnck  merit  when  It  bor* 
rows  its  value  from  local  circumstances.  In  distinction 
ttom  the  itttrlDsick  flMrit,or  that  which  Ilea  in  the  con- 


JBxlrsaesus  and  •xtrioMick  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  slg iiificn 
tion ;  Utiey  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood .  hence  we  say  txtraauoua  Ideas. , 
or  KttrvMt^k  worth;  but  that  a  |Articular  mode  of 
aedng  Is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued.    Anee^  , 
dotCH  of  private  Individuala  would  be  extraneouo  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history ;  *  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extraneouo  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.* 
— LocBB.     The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
fhm  their  felkiw^:itbens  by  an  adiierence  to  rectiuide 
is  the  extrinoiek  advantage  of  virtue,  in  distinction . 
front  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  Ihvour  or 
God,  which  are  its  imrinsick  advantages ;  '  Aflluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extn'iutcA  and  adventitious.* 
—Johnson.    It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who; 
is  making  an  abridpnent  of  a  work,  to  enter  into  detaili 
In  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness 

Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  omaments ; 

But  is  when  unadorned  adom'd  the  most 

Tauirtaw. 
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DESEBT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
DMcrCf  fttrni  deurve^  4n  Latin  ieatnio^  sigalflet  to 
do  service  or  be  servicrabie ;  MertC,  In  Latin  meritua^ 
participle  of  mtrear^  cooies  from  Hie  Greek  /icfiM  to 
diftrlbute,  becauoe  merU  eenree  ai  a  rule  for  dtotri- 
butiiic  or  apportloiitnf ;  w^rfA,  in  Oennaii  «p«rtA,  is 
connected  with  w^rd$  dignity,  and  b%rd»  a  burden, 
because  one  bean  worik  as  a  thing  attached  to  the 
person. 

De9tH  Is  taken  for  that  which  is  good  or  bad; 
•MTit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  dr««re«  praise 
or  blame :  we  mtrit  a  reward.  The  dettrt  consists  In 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  the  merit  has 
ffcgard  to  the  character  of  the  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  peraon  does  not  dfnv  the  recom- 
pense until  he  has  performed  the  service ;  he  does  not 
murit  approbation  if  lie  has  not  done  his  part  well 

l)e»tTve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import ;  merit  applies 
lo  objects  of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes  mat- 
ters of  personal  and  physical  gratification ;  the  latter 
those  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.    Children 
we  always  acting  so  as  to  deterge  either  re|Moof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  panislunent ; 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 
Bmit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fate  he  well  dc#srp*d  to  ftnd.— Pora. 
Candidates  for  puUick  applause  or  honours  conoeiTc 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are 
Bol  treated  according  to  tlidr  merita; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  fk-om  a  (be 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  mtrita  know.— Popb. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  punished  according  to  tlielr 
49&9ru ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, It  seeks  to  wuHt  what  it  obttios. 

The  Idea  of  valu^,  which  is  prominent  in  the  signl- 
Acatlon  of  the  term  mtrit^  rendera  It  closely  allird  to 
tliat  of  wrik.  The  man  of  iBcric  looks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  of  werCA 

contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  pos- 
■esses  in  himself:  sierti  respects  the  attainments  or 

auallflcations  of  a  man ;  ^orth  respects  his  moral  qua- 
Cies  only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  little  or  no  werO.  lie  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  outers,  is  a  man  of  merit; 

She  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  Judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  tasle.— flwtrr. 
He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
ofas^a; 

To  Urth  or  oflke  no  respect  be  paid, 
Let  merik  determine  here.— Popc. 
We  look  Ibr  «iert<  among  men  In  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
aoclal  capacities. 

From  tiiese  words  are  derived  the  enlthets  deterged 
and  merited,  in  relation  to  what  we  receive  from  othere ; 
•od  deserving^  meritorieu*^  wortkf^  and  wsrCA,  In  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  in  oureelves :  a  treatment  Is 


m$»trved  or  mndejterved ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  mi- 
merited :  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  It  Is  d*- 
served ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
ivben  unmerited. 

A  person  is  deeerving  on  account  of  his  industry  or 
perspveraiic««;  'A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
■litigating  the  fl<»rcenesa  of  a  party ;  or  doing  justice  to 
the  character  of  n  deserving  man.'— Addison.    An 
artist  is  meritorieue  on  account  of  his  pmressional 
abilities,  or  a  utatesman  In  the  discharge  or  his  duties ; 
*  He  carried  hlms«lf  meritoriomslv  In  foreign  employ- 
nenls  In  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.'— Waltok.    Rut  for  the  most  part 
actions,  service*,  fee.  are  said  to  be  meritorieue;  •  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  reprpsented  as  the  most  meri- 
Urieue  acts  of  devotion.*- HrMC.    A  citizen  Is  wertkp 
OB  account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness ; 
Then  the  last  wortkiee  of  declining  Greece, 
Fate  calPd  lo  glorv,  in  unequal  times, 
Pensive  appear. — IThomson. 
One  person  deeervee  Xn  he  well  imid  and  encouraged  ; 
OBOther  merite  tha  applause  which  li  bMtowed  on  him ; 


a  third  Is  werik^  of  cooAdence  and  esteem  ftom  aO 
men.  Between  worthy  and  wortk  there  la  this  dUftr* 
ence,  that  tlie  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsick  and  moral 
qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsick  qualities :  a  wertk§ 
man  possesses  that  which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  others, 
but  a  man  Is  wertk  the  property  which  be  can  call  his 
own :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  wmthf  the 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not  be  wertk  the 
while  to  conddeit 

COMPENSATION,   SATISFACTION,    AMf^NDS, 
REMUNERATION,  RECOMPENSE, 
REUUITAL,  R£WARD. 
The  flnt  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
a  return  for  some  evil ; 


and  reqwitel^  a  return  for  some  good ;  rsvard,  a  retimi 
for  either  good  or  evil. 

Cempeneetieny  Latin  eempenamtie^  compounded  of 
eem  and  peneaitioy  peneue  and  pende  to  pay,  sigiOfica 
the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  eatiefttton^  (worn 
•otiefy^  signifies  the  tiling  that  satisfies,  or  makes  up  ia 
return ;  omende^  from  the  word  to  emend,  signifies  tlie 
thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad  ;  remunerm- 
ttsa,  fVom  remunerate,  Latin  rmaarrstM  or  remunere, 
compounded  of  re  and  bhiriis  an  office  or  service,  sig- 
nifies what  is  given  In  return  fur  a  service ;  reeempemMe^ 
compounded  of  re  and  eempenee,  signifies  the  thin| 
I  paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  requUel,  compounded  or 
re  and  f aitoi,  oi  quiftal,  from  quit,  signifies  the  maklog 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return  ;  reward  is  probably  coo- 
nected  with  regard,  implying  to  lake  cognixanoe  of  iba 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  eemneneatien  Is  something  real ;  It  is  made  for 
some  positive  injury  sustained ;  justice  requires  that  It 
sbonid  be  equal  in  value,  If  not  like  In  kind,  to  ttoa< 
which  is  lost  or  injured  ; 

All  other  debts  may  eemnenemtien  And, 
But  kive  is  Btrict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

DaTDBM. 

A  eaUef action  may  be  imaginary,  both  as  to  the  la. 
jury  and  the  return:  it  is  given  for  personal  Injuriea^ 
and  depends  on  the  olspositlnn  of  the  person  to  be  eatie- 
ied :  amende  is  real,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  conmthted  by 
ourselves.  Sufl^erers  ought  to  liave  a  esmpeiwaltea  for 
the  Injuries  they  have  sustained  through  our  meaaiu 
but  there  are  li^urlefl,  particularly  tliose  which  woumi 
the  feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  eampememtiem  : 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  eeUefme- 
tion ;  tlieir  ofll^nded  pride  is  not  eatieJUd  without  the 
humiliation  of  their  adversary :  an  amunde  ia  httnoor- 
able  which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best  ttmemde 
which  an  offending  nerKin  can  make  Is  to  acknowledge 
bis  enour,  and  avoid  a  repetition :  Chrlsiianity  eiOotas 
upon  its  fbllowers  to  do  good,  even  to  Iti  enemies ;  but 
tliere  is  a  thing  called  honour,  which  Impels  some  meo 
after  they  have  Insulted  their  fViends  to  give  them  tha 
etUiefaetion  of  shtidding  their  blood ;  this  is  lermed  an 
honourable  amende;  but  will  the  survivors  find  any 
eempeneatien  In  such  an  amende  for  ibe  loss  of  a  bus- 
band,  a  Ihther,  or  a  lutttlier  7  Not  to  offer  any  eem- 
peneatien  In  the  utmost  of  our  power,  (br  any  injuiy 
done  lo  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of  diaractcr, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition :  eetief  action  can  seldooi 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any  pereonal 
aflVont;  ahlimigh  the  true  rhrisiian  will  refine  no 
eatief  action  which  is  not  inconsiftent  wltb  the  laws  of 
Grwl  and  man.  A  s  respects  the  oflence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour 
coukl  be  a  eaUefaetien; 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  eati^faetion,  death  for  deatb.^— Miltoh. 

Cempeneatien  often  denotes  a  return  for  servlcoa 

done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still  neaier  to 

remuneration,  reeompenee,  and  rental :  but  the  flnt 

two  are  obligatory ;  tlie  latter  are  gratuitous.    Com- 

peneaUon  Is  an  art  of  justice :  the  service  pertormed 

Involves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  ao 

injury  to  the  performer :  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  hia 

hire ;  the  time  and  ^uength  of  a  poor  man  ought  not 

to  be  empkiyed  without  his  receiving  a  eempmeatiem. 

Remuneretion  is  a  hiflier  species  of  eempene alien: 

it  ia  a  matter  of  equity  dependent  upon  a  principle  of 
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feoooar  In  tl'OM  irbo  oMko  it ;  it  diflhn  from  the  ordi- 
nary C4mpe»satititf  both  in  the  nature  or  liie  wrvice, 
aiid  of  the  return.  Compeiuation  Is  made  for  bodily 
laboitr  and  menial  oflicee:  rtrnwuration  for  mental 
ezerticiHS  for  literary,  civil,  or  political  oflicee:  am>- 
penaatM*  h  made  to  Inferlours,  or  subordinate  per- 
sons ;  remuMsrution  to  equals,  and  even  superiours  in 
education  and  birth,  though  not  in  wealth :  a  eesi/eii- 
antion  is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remmnerutum 
depends  on  collalertl  circumstaccee ;  *  RemumeraUrff 
honours  are  proportioied  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and 
difficulty  of  performances.'— Johnson.  A  rtcompwn— 
Is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  the  return ;  It 
li  an  act  of  generosity ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value 
of  the  aervice  so  much  as  on  Uie  intention  of  th<;  server; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy : 
there  aie  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  bv 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  reeompenf^  though 
not  to  any  speciAck  ctmpauaUon  ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  caoae 
Bled  nol>iy,  and  their  deed%  as  tb^y  deserve, 
Receive  proud  rsesMysiise. — Cowkk. 

JKsf  Mito/  is  a  return  for  a  kfaidneM;  llie  makinc  it  is 
an  act  of  gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
leelingi:  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  refw'eo/ 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the  aniroaalty  of  the 
person  served;  'As  the  world  is  ui^ust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  rfffKitsis.*—- Blair. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  maice  temptmsaiion  for 
Ibe  trouble  they  give :  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
iDo  high  what  Is  done  for  ooraeives,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  Is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain  the 
rmuneraiion  which  we  expect,  but  It  is  folly  to  expect 
tliat  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  wno  will  not  serve 
anotlier,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  reeompente^  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompente.  Those  who  befriend  the  wicked 
most  expect  to  be  in  refuiud. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ;  whoever  r»- 
wmrds  acts  altogether  optionally:  the  conduct  of  tlie 
agent  produces  the  reward.    In  this  sense.  It  Is  com* 

KraMe  with  eompaufitio*i  amends^  and  reeon^ense; 
t  not  with  stUitfaetion^  rmnviMrottan,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  perMns,  may  competuate^  make 
«aieMS,rse0fli^eiu<,  andrtfioard;  but  persons  only  can 
give  9atiMfactw%y  rsmwusrarion,  and  requital. 

Reward- ntipeeiM  the  merit  of  the  action;  buteem- 
ptaaaU  and  the  otiier  words  simply  refer  to  tlie  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results:  what 
Mcnies  to  a  man  as  the  Just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, be  it  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewordt  and 
Knishments  do  always  presuppose  something  wlll- 
(ly  done,  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  uiough 
we  may  loroetimes  receive  good,  yet  then  It  is  only  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compenaatian  and  amekdji 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing:  re- 
eautpemae  ana  reteard  follow  fVom  particular  exeraons. 
It  if)  but  a  poor  compeneation  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coflbrs  filled  with  goM ; 

Now  goea  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  pluiMler,  much  solicitous  bow  best 
He  may  cvmpemaau  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

Cowna. 
A  social  Intareoune  by  letter  will  make  awunds  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear;  'Nature  has  ob- 
senrcly  fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amsnds, 
what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
for  she  Is  very  quick  of  hearing.^— Adpison.  It  is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
tlie  prospect  of  a  rec^mpemte^  and  yet  we  we  this  daily 
realised  In  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 
10 no  purpose; 

Thou  'rt  so  fbr  before. 
That  swiftest  wtog  of  ruompente  is  stow 
To  overtake  thee.— BHASsrxAaK. 
The  reward  of  industry  is  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  Is  cauxlit  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
reiPArd  which  should  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
are  no  honorary  reward*  among  us  which  are  more 
CMeeined  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
clieaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.'^ 
AnnisoN. 

What  eao  cMysasate  for  the  loss  of  honour! 


What  can  make  mmmIs  to  a  frivokNia  nlnd  Aw  dte 
want  of  company  1  What  rectmpemMea  sn  sweet  •■ 
the  consciousness  of  having  served  a  frieiiul  When 
reward  equals  the  reasord  of  a  good  conscience  1 


RESTOBATION    RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

Rutaraiim  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  applicatlof 
of  tlie  verb  reetare :  reatitutian,  from  the  same  veil^ 
is  employed  simply  in  the  sense  ot  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Reataraiiou  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  tlie  persoa 
taking  it  or  not:  restitution  is  supposed  to  be  mad* 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  mav  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  his  restorattem  that  of  another;  *AII  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.*— Huhk.  But  it  is  the  boundea 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  iiOusiice  to  another  to  make  realitmtion  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power;  '  The  Justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  raelitmtion  of  a  ratable  aliare  of 
the  money  given  with  an  ai^rauke  (upon  his  dto- 
charge).'— Blades  roMB. 

Reotttution  and  reaaratiou  are  both  emptoyed  in  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  tlie  former  respects  only  ii^uriea 
that  aflbct  the  property,  and  repardtion  those  which 
afieet  a  perron  in  various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
theft,  or  firaud.  must  make  reetitmtion  by  either  to- 
•taring  the  stolen  aiticle  or  its  full  value :  he  who  mhs 


another  of  his  good  name,  or  does  anv  injury  to  his 
perron,  has  it  not  in  his  power  m  easily  to  make  re- 
paration;  ^JusOce  requires  that  all  ii^uries  should  be 


r<;patrsd.*— Johnson. 

Repot  ation  and  amende  («.  Compeiua!Uem)  are  both 
Mnptoyed  in  cases  where  some  mirohief  or  loss  b  sus- 
tained ;  but  tlie  rsporsltsm  oompreliends  the  Idea  of 
tlie  act  of  repoxringi  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  ammda  h  empkiyed  only  for  the  thing  that 
will  cauiid  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  tlie  re- 
paration of  an  Injury;  but  of  the  amende  by  itself 


iv  those  of  a  serious  nature;  the  omciids  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  inforiour  importance. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  r^aration  for  taking  away 


The  rMoraiion.  comprehaids  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
'  .ufarly  those  of  a  ser' '" 

r  to  matters  of 

ssible  to  make  rnrsr^ 
the  life  of  another;  «The  king  should  be  able,  when  - 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  bin  n^psroiioa.*— 
Bacon.    It  is  easy  to  make  amende  to  any  one  for' tlie 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure;  *  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  wim,  u>  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra*  ■ 
pidity  and  conftislon  than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assembly  ' 
even  of  that  naiion.*^MANDKyiLLB. 


RESTORE,  REl'URN,  REPAY. 

Acstsre,  in  Latin  reatowo^  from  Uie  Greek  ^vp^  a 
pale,  signifies  property  to  new  pale,  that  Is,  to  refwlr 
by  a  new  paling,  and.  In  an  extended  appHcatkm,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  fost;  rrticra  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
rfpay  to  pay  back. 

The  cnmnion  idea  of  all  these  terms  Is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  Justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  eo  as  to  pre- 
vent Uie  individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  rstiini  and  repep  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  received ;  tlie  former  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniar^ maueia.  We  reetore  upon  a  principle  of 
equi^ ;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  Justice  and 
honour ;  we  repap  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable  ' 
rigliu  Wc  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  Is  to  be  retitriMd  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scivpulous  not  to  lake  any  thing 
from  another  wiiliout  rMtorm^  to  him  iti  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  tor«t«m ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought : 
to  r^of  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  at 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  aa  to  Indlvi  < 
duals :  we  restore  a  king  to  hb  crown ;  or  one  i 
rsstores  a  territory  to  aiK>tlMr ; 
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When*  both  ths  cMiA  aw  Mndct'*d  (Wmr  the  flskti 
TlMU  to  the  lawfttl  king  re»tart  YAm  right. 

DuniBW. 
We  retiim  and  r«pay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  parUcularly:  we  reiwm  a  book  to  ita 
owner; 

The  Bwaln 
Receives  his  easy  food  froni  Nature's  hand, 
And  JiMt  rstaras  of  eoltivated  land.— Daviwir. 
We  Ttpaif  a  amn  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
iarrowed. 

RetUri  and  return  may  be  eoDfrioyed  In  their  Im- 
l^roper  abplicatlon,  as  respects  the  moral  fitaie  of  per- 
anns  and  tilings ;  as  a  king  reatoru  a  courtier  to  his 
Hivour,  or  a  j^ysician  r—tortt  hit  patient  to  health : 
we  rttwm  a  favour;  we  rsteni  an  answer  or  a  tom- 
^mcHt; 

When  answer  none  rttuni'd,  I  set  me  dowA^ 

MlLTOH. 

Assy  may  be  Aguratively  employed  ta  regard  to  Btoral 
ahfeecs,  as  an  ungrateful  petson  rtfuf  kindaeawa  with 
raproachea; 

Cfesar,  whom,  Aranght  with  eastern  spoils, 
Our  heav'n,  the  Just  reward  of  h«iman  tuUa, 
fiecurely  shall  rtjpof  with  rights  divine.— Dktdbr. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 
lUUMatMny  from  rnUlimU^  in  Lathi  rstoUstesi, 
participle  of  rsCalis,  compounded  of  r«  and  taUs  such, 
stenifiss  such  again,  or  like  for  like;  reyrittl,  in 
French  rq^rwoi,  ttom  r^nit  and  rtpraub-t^  la  Latin 
rtmrtkefuU  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take  fai  return  for 
what  haa  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
aiiffer  la  return  fmr  the  niflbring  he  baa  oocuioned  is 
eoBMnon  to  theaa  terms;  but  the  fornner  Is  employed  in 
ordinary  cases ;  the  lattar  roosUy  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hortUitiea.  AHrlck  practlaed  upon 
amMher  In  return  Ibr  a  trick  la  a  retuiMaim ;  but  a  r#- 
priMtd  alwaya  extendii  to  the  capture  of  sometbli^ 
mm  another,  In  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out.  the  incivilities  and  apite  of 
fha  one  are  too  often  rtUtimUd  by  like  acts  of  inclvUi^ 
mid  spite  on  the  jpart  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
eamnwnees  hostiliiies  against  another  by  taking  any 
Ihbig  away  violently,  it  producea  repritaU  on  the  part 
of  the  otiier.  JiUtUiativn  is  very  frequently  enifrfoyed 
in  the  good  sense  for  what  peases  innooenily  between 
IHends:  n^risal  has  always  an  unravouraUe  sense. 
OoMsmlih's  poem,  entitled  the  Aetsita/ioK,  wai  written 
Ibr  Die  porpoM  of  retaliating  on  hl»  friends  the  humour 
they  had  practised  upon  him;  *  Therefore,  I  pray, lee 
me  enjoy  your  fHendahIp  In  that  fair  proportion,  that 
I  desire  to  return  u'nio  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  rslsliotfoa.'— HowaLL.  When  the  quarrels  of 
individuals  break  through  the  reatrainis  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  propany, 
r^ritaU  are  made  aHemately  by  both  pariiea; 

Go  puMlah  o'er  the  plahi, 

How  mighty  a  proadyte  you  gain ! 

How  noble  a  r^rieai  on  the  great  l—flwirr. 

RETRIBUTION,  REaUITAL. 

JUtribnUefn,  fhmi  trOtis  to  besiow,  stgnlflea  a  be- 
atowing  back  or  giving  In  nrtam;  requitals  v.  Reward. 

Retribntion  Is  a  particular  term ;  regtdtal  la  general : 
Ilia  retribntion  comes  from  Providence ;  reqnital  is  the 
act  of  man:  retriintian  Is  by  way  of  puniahment; 
'GbrlBl  substituted  his  own  Jmdy  in  our  mom,  to  receive 
the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribntien  inllftled  by 
the  hand  of  an  angry  Omnipotence.*— South.  Remn- 
tal  is  mostly  by  way  of  reward ;  >  Leander  was  indeed 
a  conuuest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  kmg  and  obstinately 
daftnoed  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitaU  upon  the  lender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
had  raised  contributions  upon  his.*— ConaBaLAHD. 
Jtstrikntion  is  not  alwaya  deah  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cdrdlng  to  his  deeds;  It  Is  a  poor  requital  for  one  who 
h«Bdone  a  Mndneai,  lo  be  ahoMd. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 

Recawr  Is  to  get  again  under  one's  cover  or  prolec- 

mm;  retneme^  flrom  the  French  trtmvtr  to  find,  la  to 


get  again  that  which  baa  been  lost:  repair y  ht  FreneB 

Xrer^  Latin  repsro^  from  pare  to  get,  signilies  like- 
to  gel  again,  or  make  good  as  h  was  before :  reermiC, 
in  French  recmt  fWim  eru^  and  the  Latin  erefcs  to  grow, 
aigntfies  to  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  u  the  most  general  term,  and  appilea  to 
objects  in  general;  relrt«ve,  repair^  and  the  otlirns  are 
only  partial  applications:  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  effbrts  only:  weree^eer  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  thai  which  haa  been  any  way  kMt; 
wn  retrieve  that  Which  We  have  lost;  we  rtpan-  that 
which  has  been  injured;  we  recmit  that  which  has 
been  diminished :  we  recemer  property  from  those  who 
wish  tn  deprive  us  of  it ;  or  we  recover  our  principlea, 
te.:  *The  serious  and  impartial  retroeptsci  of  our 
conduct  is  Indisputably  necessary  to  the  CfHifinuatioa 
or  reeovetf  of  our  virtue.'— Juhnsor.  We  refrMM 
our  mlafortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation ; 

Why  may  aot  the  soul  reeeiva 

New  oigana,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  relrisev  7 

Ja 


We r^air  the  mtochief  which  haa  baen  done  loom 


I  shall  be  reoelv«d,  your  fleet 


ThlTSM 


Your  I 


We  rsemac  the  strength  which  haa  been  exhausted ; 
.    With  greena  and  iowera  roemit  their  empty  h 

Im.t: 

We  do  not  seek  after  that  wWch  we  think  t 

able;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irretrievabU ;  we  la- 
ment over  that  which  la  irreparabU;  our  power  of 
recruiting  depends  upon  circumstances ;  he  who  maket 
a  moderate  use  of  hia  resources  may  iu  genaral  easUj 
reemit  liimself  when  they  are  gone. 

RBCXyVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Reeeterf  Is  one's  own  act ;  res (srsftsm  la  the  act  of 
another;  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  k)at,  wlien  it 
comes  again  into  our  possession ;  but  it  Is  reatared  to 
us  by  anotlier ;  '  Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assiatauoe 
which  this  revelation  aflbrds  for  the  reeteiratton  of  our 
nature,  and  the  recovory  of  our  felicity. '—Blauu  A 
king  reeovere  his  crown  by  force  of  arms  fVom  the 
bands  of  a  usurper ;  his  crown  Is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  people :  the  recovery  of  property  Is  good 
foriune ;  the  reetaraUon  of  property  an  act  of  Justice 

Both  are  employed  likewise  tn  regard  lu  one's  health : 
but  the  former  simoly  designates  the  regahilng  of 
health ;  the  lauer  refora  to  tiie  Instrument  by  which  it 
it  brought  about:  the  raesvery  of  one's  heahh  Is  ao 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  every  man ;  the  re- 
etorotion  of  one  s  health  saldomer  depends  upon  the 
eflkacy  of  madleine,  than  the  benignant  operauona  of 
nature. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem^  In  Latin  redtms,  la  compounded  of  rs  and 
0«s  to  buy  ofif;  or  back  to  one's  sQlf ;  rsnsssi  is  la  all 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  Is  a  term  of  general  application;  raiissa 
is cmp'oyed  unl^  on  particular  occasions:  we  redeem, 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  raneom  permns  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  suppilea 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properiy  whh 
money  onlv :  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  haa 
been  given  In  pawn;  we  ranssai  a  captive:  redeam  la 
employed  In  the  improper  application ;  taneom  only 
in  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redoem  our  life,  or  redoem  our  honour;  and  In  this 
our  Saviour  redeome  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  In  her  crime  her  canfideuce  she  plac'd. 

And  with  new  treasons  would  rsd^sai  thepast 

DavoiK. 
But  those  who  are  rsasoaisd  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty ;  *  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vaasaia  to  the  klim. 
to  ramaom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  prT 
aoner.'— RoasaTaoH. 

GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
The  distinction  between  these  lema'is  very  almflar 
to  the  tarma  Orsfantoas,   Volamtarjf,     They  boili 
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hlipty  A  gift,  And  a  gift  by  way  of  return  (br  some  sup- 
poaed  aervke :  but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  ail 
eipeclation  aa  well  as  right ;  iho  reeompen**  ii  founded 
opoa  some  adniiasibte  claim.  l'lio«e  who  wish  to 
confer  a  favour  in  a  deJIcate  manner,  witT  soitteiiinca 
do  it  under  tlie  shape  of  ^gratuity;  *■  It  there  be  one 
or  two  scholars  more,  that  will  be  no  great  addition  to 
Ilia  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
may  recompante  hbu  by  tbeir/ra<icifiM.*— Moltrkux. 
Ttioee  wlm  overrate  their  services  will  In  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  r«e9mpmu«  they  receive ; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praiaei 

The  easiest  racMipeiite.— Miltok. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
Oroiuitovs  b  opposed  io  that  which  Is  obligatory ; 
v9Umtmry  is  opposed  Co  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  \%graluiUma  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  ue  giver,  independent  of  right: 
anofler  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  Um  free  wiif, 
independent  of  all  external  constraint.  Oratuitoug  is 
therefore  to  voUntary  as  a  speeies  to  the  genus.  What 
is  graluilotu  is  ooftmCary,  although  what  is  voUntary 
ts  not  always  gratuiion*.  The  gratmitouo  is  properly 
the  voluntiury  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  pro- 
perty: *The  herolok  baud  of  eaalilerers  of  monarchs 
Were  In  haste  to  nialte  a  generous  diflbsfon  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  iiad  tituM  gratuitously  received.* 
— BuaKB.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general;  'Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  vokmtaHly  surrendered.'— Buaue. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 
Tlkankfulnut  or  nfulneo*  of  thanks,  is  the  outward 
npression  of  a  graUful  feeling;  graUtuda^  from  the 
Latin  gratUudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thank/ulneao 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words;  our  gra- 
atmdo  is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  tkanJtful  ai  the  time,  who  after- 
want  proves  vary  ungrai!^uL  Tkankfulntoo  is  the 
beginning  of  gratUuaa:  gratituda  is  the  completion  of 
OmVUmss. 

TO  AFFntll,  ASSEVEIlATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 
Jiffirvkf  in  French  aformer^  Latin  affiirmo.  com- 
pounded of  <^  or  od  and  Jlrms  to  strengthen,  sigidfles 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  ataooeratoy  in 
Latin  aaaaveratuM^  particlpfe  of  aaaevero.  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  tevarua^  signifies  to  malte  strong  and 
pnsltlve;  aoaura^  In  French  aasurar.  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  od  and  niro,  signifying 
to  make  snra ;  vouch  is  probably  changed  fhmi  vow ; 
a»«r,  in  French  «v«r«r,  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syttable  «  or  od  and  venu  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  irath ;  proteat^  in  French  proteatar^ 
Latin  ptxHaaUy  is  compounded  of  pto  and  teatar  to  call 
to  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  Indicate  an  expression  of  a  person's 
eMvktlcm. 

In  one  sense,  to  ajfirm  Is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is  in 
0ppo«ition  fo  denying  m  declarins(  that  it  is  not ;  in  the 
sanae  here  ehosen.lt  signifies  to  declare  a  Uilng  as  a  fact 
on  oor  credit.  To  asaaverata  is  do  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another's 
declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver  is  to 
eapress  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally.  To 
protaoi  is  to  deotara  a  thing  solemnly,  and  witii  strong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmationt  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
person  a^mca  what  be  has  seen  and  what  ne  sees ; 
An  infidel, and  fear! 
Fear  what  1  a  dream  1  a  fable  1--How  thy  dread, 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
AfiStrds  my  cause  an  undesigned  support .' 
How  disbelief  ^rma  what  it  denies !— Yovno. 
Jtaaaveratiams  are  strong  sJErmatiMs,  made  In  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  Impression  disadvantarenus 
U*  one*s  sincerity;  *  I  judge  in  this  caae  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  his  dogs  ehose  of  several  pleeea  thrown  before  him, 
:  ibsA  truit  to  Um  aaaevorationt  of  the  victual- 


lers.'-—SrarLE.  Jlaaterameaa  are  made  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future;  Uiey  mark  the  conviction  of  liie 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  Is,  and  his  intentions 
as  to  wiiat  shall  be ;  they  are  appeals  to  the  estimation 
which  another  has  in  one's  word;  '  My  iifarned  fiiend 
aaamvi  me  that  the  earth  bad  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  connet  that  crossed  hs  vortex.'— StccLK. 
FimcAtn^isan  act  for  anottier;  it  is  tiie  supporUng 
of  another's  aaauramca  by  our  own  ;  » All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  wlMun  singly  wenave 
BO  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  aa  voueherftv 
one  another's  reputation.'— Addison.  jSvarring  la 
employed  in  matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  details ;  we  avar  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question;  <  Among  ladies,  he  positively 
aoerrsd  that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  >•  a 
woman  Is  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
herpassfon.'*'— Stb«lb.  ProtaataUona  are  stronger 
than  either  aaatverationa  ot  aaturancea  ;  they  are  ac- 
companied with  eveiv  act,  look,  or  gesture  Umi  can 
tend  to  Impress  conviction  on  another ;  <  I  have  long 
loved  her,  and  I  proUst  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doting  oliaervance.*— Shaks- 

PBARI. 

4firmationa  are  emptoyed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not;  liars  deal  much 
in  aaaaverationa  and  prolealdtiona.  People  aaaevarata 
in  onlef  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity ; 
they  ^stest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  their  Inno- 
cence; they  avor  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
jSsauranees  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  oar  ossm- 
raneaa  of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  aaaurantea  when  made  to  ourselvea. 
Whenever  we  oftrsi  any  thing  on  the  authority  of 
another,  we  ought  to  be  paniculariy^cauikHis  not  to 
vonek  for  its  veracity,  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT, 
^rm,  «.  TV  ^firm,  aaaevaraU;  aaaerty  In  Latin 


aaaortuat  partkiple  oC  aaaarot  compounded  of  aa  or  ad 
and  s«r0  to  connect,  signifies  to 


propooiUon. 
To  a 


*  connect  words  into  a 


qfirm  is  said  of  facts;  to  osssrc,  of  opinions: 
we  t^firm  what  we  know ;  we  aaaart  what  we  bi-lieve: 
whoever  ^firma  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  la 
guilty  of  falsehood ;  <  That  this  man,  wise  and  vinuoua 
as  he  was,  passed  always  nnentangled  through  iha 
of  life,  it  wor-'-*  •--  —  -« • 


would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
a#rm.'— JonasoN  (Lifa  of  CoUins).  Wlmever  aaaerta 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly;  '  It 
is  aaaerud  by  a  tragtek  poet,  Umt  "est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatua,**— "  no  man  Is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  others  happier  than  himself/*  Thie 
position  is  not  stricUy  and  philosophically  tme.'— 
Johnson.  We  contradict  an  ^irwtation;  we  confute 
an  aaaartion. 

TO  ASSERT,  MAINTALN,  VINDICA1I5 

To  aaaart,  V.  To  aMrm,  aaaart;  maintain.  In  French 
manrtfiiir,  from  the  Lathi  vianua  and  tenro,  slgnlfiea 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly ;  vindf- 
eate,  in  Latin  vindieatua,  participle  of  vindieo,  com- 
pounded of  vim  and  die«,  signiltea  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  aaaert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own ;  la 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared;  to 
vindieaU  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  aaaert  anything  to  be  true: 
•  Sophocles  alMs  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragi^lps! 
aaaarta  the  unity  of  tbe  Supreme  Belne.'— Ci'mbkiT- 
LAND.  We  maintain  a/i  opinion  by  adduring  pronfs, 
ftcts,  or  argimients;  *I  am  willing  to  believe  tnat 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it.'— Jobnson.  We  vindicate  not 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 
question;  'This  is  no  Hndicatiun  of  her  conduct. 
She  silll  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  iieromea 
an  accomidice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.* 
— Broomb.  We  aaan-t  boldly  or  impndeiiily,  we 
maintain  steadily  or  obstinately ;  we  vindicate  reso* 
Intely  or  Insolently.  A  right  or  claim  Is  aaaarttd 
which  is  avowed  to  bekmg  to  any  one 
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When  tbe  great  lonl  buojrt  up  to  this  high  polot, 
Leaving  groM  Nauire'a  wdlmeiits  below, 
Then,  aiid  then  only,  Adam's  oflsfN-iiig  quit* 
The  Mge  and  hero  of  the  flekb  and  wotidii, 
A»*efU  hi*  rank,  and  riaea  into  man.— Youns. 
A  right  ia  w^intaintd  when  atiempla  are  made  to  imve 
fca  justice,  or  Kgain  its  poastwiun;  ttie  cause  of  the 
uMtrUr  or  mmmtaingr  is  vmUctUd  by  another ; 
*T  Is  Just  that  I  should  vimdicuU  alona, 
The  brolteo  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

*  DaTDBH. 

Innocence  \»a**ert§d  by  a  positive  declaration;  it  la 
wMimtaitud  by  repeated  oMcrtiM*  and  the  support  of 
testimony ;  it  b  vindieaud  through  the  interference  of 
another. 

Tiie  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  u»ert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  Inspiring  credit;  and 
some  will  persist  In  mmitUaining  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  Innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  viHdUaU  him  when 
bla  honour  or  his  reputation  Is  at  sialie.  JittertionM 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  mofiitaiiied  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule ; 
those  wIk>  attempt  to  «i«tfica<«  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  aa  if  tbe  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

Jliknawledfty  compounded  of  oe  or  od  and  knew  \ 
Udgt^  Implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known ; 
am  Is  a  Itoiiliar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own :  It  Is  a  common  subsiitute  for  con- 
f—;  cwnff^  In  French  tomftMatr^  Latin  eomfetwiu^ 
participle  of  Mi^/tteor,  compounded  of  ron  Kndfaiecr^ 
algnlttea  to  impart  to  any  one ;  «««»,  In  French  •wueTf 
Itatln  advoM*,  signlfles  to  vow.  or  protest  to  any  one. 

jSekmowUdging  la  a  simple  declaration ;  eonffting 
orewMiajriBafpeciflck  private  communicailon ;  apowil 
Is  a  publTck  declaration.  We  acknowUdgt  facts ;  com- 
fua  our  own  Aiults ;  avow  motives,  opinions,  ktc. 

We  aehufwUdge  in  consequence  of  a  question ;  we 
tonfut  in  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  sidii  In 
consequence  of  a  charge ;  we  amaw  voluntarily.  We 
atknewUdf  having  been  concerned  In  a  transaction ; 
we  confu*  our  guilt;  we  mm  that  a  thing  Is  wrong: 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  ae««  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  mtknuwUdgmmt;  repentance  produces  a 
cea/MstM ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  0wiun^ ; 
generosity  or  pride  occasloiui  an  aiMwaf. 

An  otknoyAtdgmtnl  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  pollttek  or  Impolltick,  according  to  circum- 
aiances;  *  1  must  mekmswUdge^  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  oonslderlng  the  works  of  the 
creation  in  their  Immensity,  than  In  their  minuteness.* 
— Addisoh.  a  eonfes»ien  dictated  merely  by  fear  ia 
of  avail  only  In  the  algbt  of  man ; 

Spite  of  herself  e*en  Envv  muat  eonfest. 
That  I  the  (Heodship  of  the  great  poasem. 

FaANCis. 
Those  who  are  roost  ready  to  own  themselves  In  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend ;  ^And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  roe,  I  will  fairly  own,  that  It  was 
I  that  Instructed  my  girb  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addrewes.* — Goldsmith.  Au  avowid  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  tlie  conduct  la  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  gnllt ;  '  Whether  by  their  aeltied  and  avowed 
acorn  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to 
diffuse  to  anv  great  extent  the  virme  of  taciturnity,  we 
are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  thoae  times  from  being 
able  to  discover.'— Johnson. 

RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recogw'My  In  Latin  r««ogno»eer*^  la  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
meknowMgf,  v  Tb  aekmowledge. 

To  ruogniu  Is  to  take  eoguiiamea  of  that  which 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  acknowledge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  cornea  fresh  under 
our  notice.  We  reeognioe  a  persi>n  whom  we  have 
known  before ;  we  reeogniee  him  either  in  his  former 
cliarscter  or  In  some  newly  assumed  ctarncter;  we 
aeknowledg*  either  former  favours,  or  thoaa  which 


have  been  JuM  received.  Fnncea  rsM^inss  ecitalB 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by  previous  con- 
sent ;  they  acknowledge  the  iusdce  of  claima  which  are 
preferred  before  them ;  *  When  conscience  threaieoa 
punishment  to  secret  crimes.  It  maulfesUy  roeegnUeo  a 
Supreme  Govemour  IVom  whom  notlilng  is  iiidden.  — > 
Blaie.  '  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
Slate,  as  such,  slmll  not  acknowledge  the  existence  ol 
God,  aa  the  moral  governoor  of  the  world.'— BuaKB. 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 
Prof  tea.  In  Latin  mfoaana,  parUclple  of  fr^Uer^ 
compounded  of  fro  and  faUor  to  speak,  aiguilles  lo 
set  forth,  or  preaent  to  publick  view;  d/oelaret  v.  TV 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opiniona  is  tte 
common  Idea  In  the  signification  of  these  terme;  but 
they  dUTer  in  tbe  manner  of  tbe  acUon,  as  wpll  aa  tbe 
object:  one  profeaaee  by  words  or  by  actiona;  one 
declarea  only  by  words :  a  man  frofteaee  vo  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts ;  but  he  declarea  his  belief  of  il 
either  with  his  lips  or  In  his  writings.  The  prc/eaaiem. 
may  be  general  and  partial ;  it  may  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  Intimation:  the  declaraiion  Is  positive 
and  explicit;  It  leaves  no  one  In  doubt:  a  profesaion 
may,  therefore,  M>metimea  be  hypocritical;  he  who 
profeaaea  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  ia  not  real; 
•A  naked  prafeaaion  may  have  credit,  where  no  other 
evidence  can  be  given.'— Swirr.  A  declaration  muat 
I  be  either  directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  declarea  ex- 
pressly commits  iilmself  upon  his  veracity;  '  We  ate 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion, 
would  not  fall  to  deciors  ouraelves.'— Addison.  One 
profeaaea  either  as  reapecta  eingle  actiona,  or  a  regu- 
lar course  of  conduct;  one  declarea  either  poaeinf 
thoughts  or  settled  prlnclpkn.  A  peiann  profeaaea  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  have  taken  « 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Chriatian  ^ofeaoeato 
follow  the  doctrine  and  preeepta  of  Cbnatlaulty;  a 
peiaon  declarea  tJiat  the  thing  Is  true  or  false,  or  he 
declarea  his  Ann  tielief  In  a  thmg. 

To  prof  tea  is  employed  only  for  what  concerna  one^ 
self;  to  declare  Is  liltewtiie  employed  for  what  concerna 
others:  one  profeaaea  the  motives  and  principlea  bj 
which  one  is  guided ;  one  declares  Ikcts  and  circoaa- 
stances  with  which  one  Is  acquainted:  one  profeaoog 
nothing  but  what  one  thinka  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  ooe^ 
purpose; 

Pretending  first 

Wise  to  fly  pain,  pr^eaaing  next  the  apy, 

Argues  no  leader.— Miltoh. 
One  declarea  whatever  may  have  fbllen  under  one'a 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  aa  the  case  re- 
quires ;  Mt  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  dsclarsi 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  customs  and 
mannera.'— BLAia.  There  Is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  (br  prafeaeion;  thtire  are  fVeqoently 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  docUtration.  A  general 
profeaaion  of  Christianity,  according  to  eatabtislwd 
forms,  is  the  boonden  duty  of  every  one  born  in  tlw 
Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  particular  profeaeion^  ac 
cording  lo  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  Is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  otiiers :  no  mie  should  be  anbanied  of 
making  a  declarahon  of  hia  opiniorai,  when  ihe  canae 
of  truth  is  Uiereby  supported;  every  one  elioaid  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purpiisen  of 
justice  are  forwarded  by  the  dec/sra(t«n,'  'There  are 
no  where  ao  plain  and  full  dedarationa  of  mercy  and 
kive  to  the  sona  of  men,  aa  are  made  In  the  Gospel  *- 
T1U.0TSOM. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  Idea  of  making  known  Is  common  to  all  these 

terms:  this  Is  simply  the  slKniflcatlon  of  declare  (e.  7b 

rfeaa) ;  but  publiak  (e.  To  annonnee)  and  prociaim, 
Latin  proelamo,  compounded  of  nro  and  riasis, 
signifying  to  cry  l>efore  or  in  the  ears  01  oiliers,  Include 
accesei»ry  ideas. 
The  word  declare  does  not  expme  any  pnrtlcutar 
*       ...  j^.^ 


mode  or  circumounce  of  making  known,  as  b  implied 
by  the  others:  we  may  dedare  publlckly  or  privately; 
we  nnbliak  and  proclaim  only  in  a  publick  manner  1 
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we  may  dtclar*  by  wonl  of  mouth,  or  by  writiiw;  we 
lubUBk  or  procUUm  by  any  meant  that  wilt  render  the 
thing  most  genuraiiy  known. 

In  deelartngt  the  leading  Idea  Is  that  of  Bpenking  out 
that  wlileh  iiii«es  In  the  mind;  in  publuhingf  the 
leodlnaidea  Is  that  of  making  publick  or  common;  In 
proUtumingf  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud: 
we  may  tliererore  often  declare  by  publishing  and  pro- 
eUuming:  a  dtelarution  Is  a  personal  act;  it  concerns 
Ibe  person  deeltuing^  or  him  to  whoni  it  Is  declared; 
Its  truth  or  fUsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
speaker:  ^publication  is  of  general  interest;  the  truth 
or  falKehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest  with  the  pub- 
iMur :  a  proclamatien  Is  ahogether  a  publick  act,  in 
which  no  one's  veracity  is  implicated.  Facts  and 
opinions  and  feeiingn  are  declared; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare^ 
The  priest  to  rev'rcoce  and  release  the  fair. 

,  Port. 

Events  and  circumstance  are  publieked;  ^Tam  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French 
call  them,  the  Dieemre  de  benne  avantnre,  who  pnblieh 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
oar  lotteries  to  their  advantage.*— Addisom.  Tlw 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  crowd. 

Pors. 
It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  doelare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so.  and  wickedness  in  him 
to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  publiakee  ail  he  hears  will  be  in  great  danger 
oSpubUeking  many  Alsehoods;  whatever  iaproelaimed 
is  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
dedare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  m  the  po- 
Otlcal  world  intelligence  Is  quickly  publiehed  through 
the  medium  of  tiie  publick  papers ,  in  privnte  life  do- 
mesiick  occurrences  are  publiehed  with  equal  celerity 
tlirough  tlie  uiedmm  of  tale-bearers;  a  procUmatien  is 
tile  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  his  commands  to  his  subjects : 
U  Is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured;  the  publication  of  dorpestick 
circumstances  Is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet and  ill-will  in  ftmiiiies;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  guui 
thiings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree^  In  French  docreC,  Latin  deeretusy  from  de- 
temo  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the 
•eatenoe  or  resolution  that  is  passed;  edict,  in  Latin 
sdictM,  from  edko  to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken 
oat  or  sent  forth ;  prodamatuniy  v.  To  declare, 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
•n  oiici;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  Is  more  authori- 
tative ilian  a  decree,  A  decree  is  Uie  decision  of  oi^e  or 
many;  an  ediet  speaks  tlie  will  of  an  indlvidualt  conn- 
eils  and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees  ; 
despotiek  nilers  issue  ediete. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  publick  and 
private  matters;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requiroA,  but  are  not  always  publick ; 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 

Shakspbarb. 
Kdtcts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  i«>vereign  autliorlQr,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peeoMar  to  a 
despiiiick  government ;  *  This  statute  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  prnmulcation  to  give  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  enipemnr*s  edicts.'— BLkcmaronm,  A 
*  proclamation  Is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristo- 
eraiick  form  of  sovemment ,  '  From  the  same  original 
of  th^  king's  being  the  ftHintain  of  justice,  we  may 
alsfi  deduce  thn  prerogailve  of  Issuinf  prpdamaHons, 
which  is  v«>sied  in  the  king  alone.'— Blackstokic. 
The  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edtel,  by  which  the 


emperour  makes  known  his  will  to  hia  people;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects  the 
determinations  of  himself  and  his  council  by  meant 
ot  ^  proclamation. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBUSH, 
ADVERTISE. 

,announeej  In  Latin  annuncict  is  compounded  of  an 
or  ad  ahd  nundo  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner : 
proclaim^  in  Latin  proclamo^ia  compounded  of  pro  ana 
clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud ;  publish,  in  Latin 
pubUce,  from  publieus  and  populus,  signifies  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  advertise, 
ftom  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  ««rte,  siguifies  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  characterlstlck  sense  of  these  words  is  the 
making  of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals:  a 
thing  is  «iiMttiie«d  to  an  individual  or  small  commu- 
nity ;  it  is  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  pub- 
liehed  to  the  worM.  An  event  that  is  of  particular 
interest  is  announced;  *  We  might  with  as  much  rea- 
son doubt  wlietlier  tlie  sun  was  intended  to  enligbten 
the  earth,  as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.'— BLAia.  An  event  is  proclaimed  that  re- 
quires to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  Interested ; 

But  wiuiess,  heralds !  and  proclaim  my  vow. 

Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.— Pops. 
That  is  published  which  is  supposed  likely  to  interei t 
all  who  know  it;  *  It  very  often  happens  that  none  are 
more  industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  timn  such  as  fie  open  to  the 
same  censures  iq  their  own  character.'— Addison. 

Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  well 
known  signal ;  proclamations  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal ;  nublications 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distlnguiBlied  person  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells:  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice;  the  ^aUieatisii  of  news  is  the 
ofllce  of  the  journalisL 

JJdoertise  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  Is  to  direct  the  publick  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  *  Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  couscloua- 
nest  of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  publick.*— JoHNsoM.  To  pi^lish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication; 
*  The  ertticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  nublishod,  have 
been  made  with  an  Intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writen  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publish  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.'- 
Addmon. 

We  rubUsh  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  vi^lish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conaucted  by  means  of  adverOso- 
ments.  Extraordlniry  circumstances  are  speedily  j^n^- 
lished  In  a  neighbourhood  by  circuialing  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 


TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOBE. 

To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  promulgaU,  In  Latin  promulgatus,  participle 
ofpromulgo,  for  prevulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divulge,  in  Latin  divulge,  that  Is,  In  diversos  vutgOf 
signifies  to  make  vulgar  in  difl^rent  parts;  reveal,  in 
Latin  revets^  from  velo  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  tlie 
veil  or  cover;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
cloee. 

To  publish  It  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known ; 
*  By  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefkctora,  Maxi- 
mln  published  In  characters  of  blood  the  indelible 
hiistory  of  his  basenera  and  ingratitude.'— Gibbon. 
PubUshhtg  is  an  indefinite  act,  wliereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  is  always 
to  make  known  to  many.  We  may  pubUeh  that  w  liicli 
Is  a  dnniestick  or  a  national  concern ,  we  promulgate 
properly  only  that  which  Is  of  general  Interest:  the 
affairs  of  a  ftimily  or  of  a  nation  are  published  in  ih« 
D^vspapers;  doctrines,  principlos,  precepts,  and  the 
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like,  ara  pr^mmlfaui:  'An  ahnird  theofy  on  one  iWe 
of  a  queMton  fonnt  no  Junificatlon  for  alleging  a  lUae 
Ikttt  or  prtwmlgating  mtKhlevous  niaxims  on  tiw 
oUier.'— BcaxB.  We  may  ^liak  thingi  to  be  knoirn, 
or  thing*  wot  to  be  known;  we  dioulg*  things  nioeiiy 
not  to  be  known ;  we  may  fubliA  our  own  ehaiDe,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  ^luA  that  which 
is  advantageous  to  another :  but  we  commonly  iianff* 
tlie  secreta  or  the  crimes  of  another; 


Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  bast  within  thee  miUtwdged  Crimea. 


TO  PKOTE,  DEUONSTEATB,  EVWCEi 

MANIFEST. 

Fr«M,lB  Latin  ^e^e, signlAca  ID  make  good:  db- 

...MwCrftU,  from  the  Latin  dcsMMfrs,  stgniAes,  by  tIt- 

tue  of  the  intensive  syllable  d«,  \o  show  la  a  speeilkk 

MN1IM,  o.  To  mtg—;  sMn^srt  i ' 


To  mMuA  is  said  of  that  wbleb  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  exisied ;  to  rtvtal  and  tUoUn 
are  said  of  that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hlddea :  we  puMtt*  the  events  of  the  day ;  we  rfveol 
llie  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction;  'In  oon« 
Aasion,  the  mfkng  fa  not  for  worldly  use,  hot  for  the 
ease  of  a  man*s  heart'— Bacoh.  we  duelMe  the 
whole  of  an  aflhir  iVom  begbmtng  to  end.  which  baa 
■aver  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for ; 
Then  earth  and  ocean  varloua  forms  UteUtt, 
DaTOSR. 

TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DIBCLO0B. 

To  mMstwr,  Uke  Haetmtr^  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  the  former  refers  to  an  artificial  material 
and  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
ar  peraanent  covering:  plants  are  umeoverei  that  they 
■ay  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air;  they  are  diacoverti 
la  gratify  the  researches  of  the  bounbiU  To  diseovtr 
and  dw«ls««  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they  differ  In 
dM  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  Is  iwc0««r«rf 
whtcb4s  supposed  to  be  covered ;  and  that  is  ditc.U$9i 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  shot  out  fVom  the  view:  a 
eaoatry  is  di»e«vtr§d,  a  scene  is  dueUotd; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  dtseevsr 
The  several  caskeu  to  this  noUe  prhioe. 

BhakspbaKb. 
»The  shells  being  broken,  stnick  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  Included  in  them  is  therebv  diseUstd  and  set  at 
Oberty.*— WoovwABO.  A  plot  Is  disceverrd  when  it 
baeomes  known  lo  one's  self;  a  secret  is  awtUaU  when 
h  Is  made  known  to  another;  'He  shall  never,  by  any 
alteration  In  me,  iuttvtr  my  knowledge  of  hb  mia- 
Mka.'-'-Porft. 


maltc  wkMinfrnt 

Pr0««is  here  the  general  and  indeOnlle  tenn,  tlie  real 
Imply  different  modes  of  prwring ;  to  4mmam»tirmU  is  to 
prove  specifically :  we  may  pnsve  any  thing  by  simpla 
a«ertJou ;  but  we  must  domtmHnu  by  iniiellccltta 
efforu:  we  may  pree«  that  we  were  in  a  certain  piaee; 
but  we  d«a««uCral«  some  point  In  science:  we  nwf 
jNw«  by  personal  influence ;  but  we  can  dnumatrmu 
only  by  the  force  of  e  vklence :  we  prvoeour  own  merU 
by  our  actions ;  we  dMiM«tral«  the  eziatenca  of  a 
Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us ; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  )m  survey 'd, 

Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd. 

Unless  great  acts  superiour  merit  jm'sm  /—Fora. 
*  By  the  very  setting  apart  ami  consecrating  placea  to* 
the  service  of  God,  we  dtmmftrmu  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power  and  sovereignly  over  na.*— Bsvb- 

BUMB. 

To  ^revs,  tfetiwc,  and  mmmife9i  are  the  acts  cither 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  dcaionstrof s,  that  of  peraona 
only :  In  regard  to  persons,  we  ^eve  eiiher  the  Ikda 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
aess:  we  svAws  and  mmktf—t  a  dispoaitioa  or  a 
stale  of  miad:  we  senice  our  sincerity  by  oat  acthins; 
i(  la  a  work  of  time ;  •  We  nimt  ninen  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  good  works.'— Blaib.  We  wain/est  B 
tndly  or  a  hoelUa  dbpoaitian  by  a  word  or  a  singia 
ion,  it  li  the  act  of  tlie  moaient;  *  In  the  life  or  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  Hfe  to  sofldent  to  mM</««t  him- 
self a  bmb  of  honour  and  virtue.*— Stbblb.  All 
these  terms  are  applied  to  things,  tnaamoch  as  they 
may  tend  either  to  prodtioe  conviction,  or  sfanply  to 
make  a  thing  known :  to^rsas  and  semes  are  employed 
in  the  firai  case;  lo  maii^ssc  In  the  latlar  case :  the 
beauty  and  order  in  the  creatfcm  ^reee  the  wl»dom  of 
the  Crealor ;  a  perslsunca  In  a  partfeolar  course  of 
conduct  may  either  sviacs  great  ThtBe  or  great  folly; 
the  miracles  wioufbt  in  £^pt  ma^fssCsd  the  Dhrint 


If  I  diselMt  my  p( 
Our  (ViendsUp  's  at  an  end ;  if  1  conceal  tt, 
The  worhl  will  call  me  false.— Admsom. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed  Ivy  all  iheae 
terms;  bat  dj«Mver,  which  signifies  simply  ihe  taking 
off  the  coverinc  (Vom  anv  thing,  ezprcMee  toss  than 
wunifestf  and  Uiat  than  iecUrt :  we  discwer  by  indi- 
net  mi^aiis  nr  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  wtimtfut 
by  unquestionable  marks;  we  declart  by  express 
words:  talents  and  disposhkms  ducAvrr themselves ; 

Crtteular  feellngi  and  sentiments  namifemt  themselves; 
:ts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  dstUrtd:  children 
early  dineover  h  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  science ; 
*  SevernI  brute  creatures  discover  in  tlielr  actions  some- 
thing like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.'— Annson. 
A  person  mamifestt  his  regard  for  another  by  one- 
mifvocal  proofiiof  kindness;  'At  no  lime  perhaps  did 
the  logHatare  manifest  a  more  tender  recaid  to  that 
fbndamcniAl  principle  of  British  constitutional  policy, 
beredlTsry  nMinarehy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  rev^lu* 
tlon.'— Bcbeb.  a  person  of  an  open  disposilton  is  apt 
to  deetare  his  sentiments  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
borne,  Bover,  and  Powel,  preebvifrian  ofllcers  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  dedartd  themselves  against  the  paiHaoMnt.'— 

HWMB 

Things  are  said  to  dUe&wrt  persons  only  mautfesi  or 
dtcUre  In  the  proper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  figu- 
mtlvf  ty :  ft  Is  the  nature  of  every  thlna  sublunaiy  to 
Useeitfr  symptoms  of  decay  more  or  less  eariy ;  It  is 
partlrtilarly  painfiil  when  any  one  mrnnifesU  an  on- 
Meiidty  dIspositioA  flrom  whom  we  bad  reason  to  ex- 
IPBCt  tlie  contrary. 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TEBTIMONT. 

The  proof  hi  that  which  sbnply  proves  ;  the  evidemeo 
is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rlaes  In  sense  upon 
the  proof :  the  testmMy  to  a  species  of  evidemee  by 
means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  wltnesa. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms,  proirfs  are  com- 
monly denominated  evidenee^  because  w>  proof  can  be 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evident  ; 
but  as  the  word  proof  to  sometimes  taken  for  the  act 
of  previMf  as  well  as  the  thing  prwedy  the  terms  are 
not  always  Indiftrenlly  naed;  'Positive  proof  to 
always  reaulred,  where,  from  Ihe  natma  of  the  case^ 
it  appears  It  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  neit 
to  positive  proof,,  circumstantial  evideves,  or  the  doe- 
trine  of  presumptions,  niiiat  take  place. '—BLACKSTONm. 
'  £«id«iics  to  either  written  or  parol.'- Bi.ackstO!«s. 
Tettimemy  to  property  pami  svidmee;  but  the  term  to 
only  use«l  in  relation  to  the  person  giving  the  #vt- 
denee;  '  Our  law  considers  thai  there  are  many  trena- 
acilons  to  which  only  one  pemn  Is  privy,  and  there- 
fore docs  not  always  demand  the  Csslnasny  of  twa*— 
Blacxstonb. 

In  an  extended  anpncatlon  of  the  woids  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  nr  mark,  bj  wMch  a  thing 
to  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
pro^f  to  the  sign  which  proves ; '  Of  the  faihiciousneaa 
of  hope,  and  the  aneertalnty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gtvea  some  new  ^rss/.*— Jobnsok.  The  evideves  w 
the  sign  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  spc-ak  of  the 
eeidencrs  of  tho  senses;  ' Cato  Mi^or,  «bo  had  borne 
all  the  great  ofllees,  has  left  us  an  evidance^  under  hto 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  In  country  nllblrs  * 
— I^cxB.  The  (««tnaeiry  is  that  which  Is  offered  at 
given  ^persona  or  thhigs  personified  in  proof  of  any 
thing ;  '  Emdenee  to  said  to  arise  fW>m  teslimenv,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  ntbera  for 
the  trulhor  fnlsehond  of  any  thing.*— Wilkiks.  Henca 
a  person  makes  another  a  prtient,  or  vt^Pornw  any 
otberactof  kindneas,asatestmeayofhbregard:  and 
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I  or  Uilugt  perwmified  bear  tiatuiwng  tn  ftvoar 
•f  penooB ;  *  1  nuit  bear  this  testiwio*y  to  Otway*s 
■leinory,  thai  the  pattlom  ar«  truly  touched  io  bb 
Venice  Preserved.'~DaTDBii. 

7e  Trqfan  flamee,  your  Uvtinumy  bear 
What  1  perfonn'd,  and  what  I  suller'd  there. 

Dbtam. 
The  froof  ie  employed  moiCly  (br  facta  or  pbysleal 
objecta ;  the  nidtnee  to  applied  to  that  which  to  moral 
or  Iniellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  99idtne€*  of  hto  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
had  not  such  DumerooB  and  miraculous  froofs  of 
hto  power.  The  emdsnce  may  be  Intenial,  or  lie  in  the 
thhlg  Itself;  'Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
hto  letters  can  be  supposed  to  aflbrd  any  mdnee,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied/--JoBMsoR. 
The  froof  to  always  external :  *  Men  ought  not  to 
ttpeet  either  seosibto^rso/  or  demonstration  for  such 
matten  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proof s^  supposUig 
them  to  be  true.*— Wilkims.  Tlie  Internal  nidenet$ 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
nerous  than  those  which  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  hto  disciples  did  not  satisfV  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  hto  identity,  until  he  hau  the 
farther  froofs  of  fteling  the  holes  in  hto  hands  and 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNEBS. 
Dtpomemtt  flrom  the  Latin  doponOf  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  beard  or  seen ;  svi^mms, 
ftoB  mniaUy  to  the  one  producing  nidaut  or  raaklog 
ssMmU;  wt<RM«,  from  the  Saxon  wito»>  Teutoniek 
wtosM,  Greek  s2Mi»,  and  Hebrew  j^-^^  to  know,  to 
one  who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  dfjMneaf  always  declares  upon  oath ;  beacrvea 
10  give  information :  the  nidmua  is  likewise  genevlly 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  eondcain : 
the  wttiMss  to  emploved  upon  oath  or  otherwise  he 
serves  tt>  oonflrm  or  Invalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  hto  best, 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  Atrly  couki  on  oath  depose, 

When  questions  on  the  fbct  arose, 

That  ev^ry  article  was  true. 

Nor  further  these  deponmUa  knew.— Bwtr) 
A  dupsasaf  dedares  eUlier  in  wriaog  or  by  woid  c  f 
OMuth ;  the  dspooitun  to  preparatory  Io  the  Uial :  a  • 
emdaue  may  give  etridnet  either  by  words  or  actloi»  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  p(  .- 
SOB  or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  teidonee ;  the  enidtmto 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  *  Of  the  nidmue 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  mrt  unexcepttonable ;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  Infamous.*— JoHifsoN.  A  witmus  to  always 
a  perwm  In  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
fBtlveiy  to  inanimate  olijiects ;  he  deelares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  he  pemnally  knows.  Every  witaMt  fa 
an  omUnus  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  setdnies 
to  not  a  anCMMS.  When  a  dog  to  employed  as  an  m- 
dciws  be  cannot  be  eaHed  a  witness;  *  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  mav  be  a  wif- 
asvt  against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict  htm  of 
fbloay.*~«LACUToiiB.  *  In  every  man's  heart  and 
eonaclence,  religion  has  many  wtCassss*  to  ito  Import- 
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allty.'— Blaib. 

oa  the  other  hand  to  eonflned  moelly  to 

Judicial  matters ;  and  wiUtuo  extends  to  aH  the  ordi- 
■ary  concerns  of  life.  One  peison  appears  as  an  «ei 
dews  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge :  a  «Jta«st 
appears  for  or  against ;  he  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  In  ail  dealings  or  matters  of 


TO  CX)NVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 
Cbmrict,  fVom  the  Latin  tmtmUia^  partlclpto  of  era- 
visss  to  make  manifest,  signifles  to  make  clear ;  dstsot, 
ftom  the  LaUn  dsteetais,  participle  of  dsfys.  eom- 
paundad  of  the  privative  df  and  l4|re  to  cover,  signMes 
•a  vaoover  or  lay  open.  To  dsUet  and  tf iscsesr  serve 
•a  denote  the  laylBg  open  of  crimes  or  erroucs.  A  per- 
iWiiaBBvtolad^ MMBof  avidaBea;  ha  to  diliscsd 


means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  to  ctnviiud 
having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed ; 
*  Advice  to  oflbnsive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  tn  un- 
expected regret,  or  eowiofo  us  of  any  fault  which  had 
OMaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  that  we 
are  known  to  otheis  as  well  as  oaraelves.*— Johnson. 
One  to  deUeUd  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  to  eoaetelad  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  1  udlcature ; 
one  to  deloUed  in  various  misdemeanours  by  dlflbreiu 
casualtlea;  ' Every  meoiber  of  aoeiety  foeto  and  ac 
knowledges  the  necessity  of  dctoctnv  crimes.'->JoBN- 
BOB.  PuniaiiBMnt  necessarily  follows  the  e»ninttion  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  datoBiwa.  it  rasto  in  the  breast  of  Uia 
indivUual  against  whom  tne  oflbnee  to  oommitied. 

DoUei  to  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  diseovor  (ei. 
Uncover)  in  aa  IndJtferent  sense.  A  person  to  dtuetad 
in  what  be  wial^  toconeeal ;  a  peiann  or  a  thing  to 


Thtoves  are  detteted  la  plckiiig  poeketo ;  a  lost  child 
to  dueovertd  in  a  wood,  or  iu  some  place  of  aecnrlty. 
JDtteetion  to  the  act  of  the  moment;  It  to  efbcied  hy 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  diseoverf  to  tlie  consequence 
of  eflbrts,  and  to  brought  about  by  dteuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  ptot  to  deucud 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  haa  seen  and 
heard ;  many  murders  have  been  diseovored  after  a 
lapae  of  years  by  ways  the  roost  exiraordinary.  No. 
thing  to  dauotod  but  what  to  actually  passing ;  many 
things  are  diteovend  which  have  long  passed.  WIckad 
BMn  go  on  hi  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hopeof 
eecaplog  dotoeUen  ;  the  dwcsMry  of  one  villany  often 
toads  to  that  of  many  mors ;  *  Cunnint  when  it  to  onee 
deUeted  loses  its  force.*— ADDisu.f.  ^  We  sro  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  quntobed  theft  in  the  young 
men  when  it  was  diteoverekj  looked  upon  it  as  honour 
able  If  it  succeeded.*— Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DIBCOVEE,  ESPT, 
DESCRY. 

Find,  In  Geraaan  Jadsa,  Iec.  Is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  LaUB  esaie,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way  disco v«r|  e.  To  uncovor;  mm,  in  French  sopior, 
comes  from  the  Latin  eopido,  signifying  to  see  a  thii^ 
out;  desery,  ftom  the  Latin  daoeomOf  signiAes  to  difr 
tinmitoh  a  thine  ftom  others. 

To  Jimd  slgniflef  simpiy  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  to  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terme :  tliey  vary,  however,  either  in  tlie  OMKle  of  the 
acdon  or  in  the  oblect.  What  we  jbid  may  become 
vtolUe  to  ns  by  accident,  but  what  we  Jhtd  oiU  to  the 
result  of  an  efibrt.  We  may  jlad  any  thing  as  w# 
pass  along  In  the  street! ;  but  we  Jmd  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  Jtnd  ont 
the  difllculiies  which  we  meet  with  in  toaming,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  *  Socrates,  who  was  a  grsal 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  bis  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  indiiia. 
tion  (the  love  of  boys}.'— Walsb.  What  to  fomtd 
may  have  been  k»t  to  ourselves,  but  vtoible  to  otfaeis; 

He  Jbtdo  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  hto  hands. 
Dbtdbr. 
What  to  diaeomred  to  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  dioeaoorod  to  something  new ;  '  Cunning  to 
a  kind  of  ahort-aigbtednees  that  diteooert  the  minuted 
olt)eGtv  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  to  not  able  to  dis- 
cern things  St  a  distance.*— ADmsoN.  A  piece  of  money 
may  befaund  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine  is  dts- 
covered  under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  iioeo- 
wred  the  island  in  the  South  Sea,  many  planto  and 
arimals  were  found.  What  to  not  diocoverabU  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  In /rand  may 
be  only  what  has  been  lost  What  has  once  been  dts- 
eovared  cannot  be  diecovo^td  again ;  but  what  \b  found 
may  be  many  times  found.  Find  out  and  discover 
differ  principally  in  the  application ;  tlie  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  scientiflck  objects: 
sehniari  jlad  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of  re- 
search discover  what  escapes  the  notice  of  othen. 

To  esn  fa  &  species  ofdtding  out,  namely,  to  jbid 
out  what  to  very  secluded  u  renred ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  be  Mt«#, 
And  fleree  AcUUea,  who  both  kings  defies. 
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Vetery  Is  a  spfciei  of  Uneavtrinr^  or  obferriog  at  a 
» diiiaiice,  or  among  a  uuinber  ofoDjecli ; 

Ttarooffh  thla  we  piM,  and  mount  tbe  lower  from 

wbene6| 
With  ttiiavalllng  arroa,  tbe  Trojaoa  nake  defence ; 
From  thi*  the  uemUiug  king  had  oft  dwertc^ 
Tbe  Grecian  cauip,  and  saw  tbelr  naTy  ride. 

An  aatronooier  duam§rs  fkeah  atan  or  planeU;  be 
jlHdt  Utoae  on  pariicttlar  occaalona  which  have  been 
already  ducovertd.  A  peraon  jiiub  out  by  continued 
Inquiry  any  place  to  which  be  had  been  wrong  directed : 
be  espiet  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a  comer 
or  aecret  place :  be  deitria  a  bonsman  coming  down 
a  hill. 

Find  and  di*e»v«r  may  be  eniplovad  with  regard  to 
objucta,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind;  e*pf 
and  duery  only  with  regard  to  aenaible  ol^ecta  o(  cor- 
poreal vUlon :  Jbtd,  either  for  thoee  that  are  external 
or  internal ;  dueover^  only  for  tboee  that  are  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  la  tbe  same  as  before ; 
'  we  Jlnd  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  diMe»ver  by  reflectton 
and  study :  we  Jbtd  orimd  »ut  tbe  motives  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct :  we  dueavtr  the  reaaons 
or  causes  of  things:  the  JMiatg  serves  tbe  particular 
purpose  of  the  Jterfsr;  the  ditcootrf  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  scieooe,  by  adding  to  tbe  stock  of  general 
kaowr  - 


WlMu  jlad  is  used  as  a  purely  latellectiial  opera- 
tion, it  aduilis  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  dit- 
esD«r  and  to  tnvsiit,  as  nay  be  seen  In  tbe  following 
•rtkla. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DUPCOVER,  INVENT. 
To  Jlmd  or  Jimd  tmt  (v.  To  JLnii  is  said  of  things 
wliicb  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  peraon 
ptdt  Ibem :  to  dittowr  (v.  To  umeaver)  is  saM  of  that 
which  exists  In  an  entire  state:  taecnf,  in  Latin  m- 
ventum^  from  tavrais,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  o(  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  mcdlfyiiif  the  materials  which  exist  sepa 
taiely:  th^  merit  of  di«Mvcrni^  consists  in  removing 
the  ohstaclos  wlilcti  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  iningination  and  industry  are  re- 
qtilnite  for  finding  or  inventing :  acutenesa  and  pene- 
traiinn  tor  dioeovering.  A  porwn  ^nds  reasons  for 
Jusilfyinff  hlinaelf :  he  dioeevero  traits  of  a  bad  dis- 
pnaition  In  another.  Cuttlvnted  minds  find  sources 
of  aniuwment  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  Jbtdo 
menns  of  (vcape.  Manv  trncf«  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  b«on  diaconered :  the  physician  dioeovoro  the  na- 
ture of  a  particular  disorder. 
Find  is  applicable  to  tbe  operative  arts; 
LouK  practice  has  a  sure  improvement /a««tf, 
IVith  kindled  Ores  to  burn  Uie  barren  ground. 

DRToaii. 
Dieeover  is  applied  to  speculative  objecia ;  *  Bince  the 
harnHtnick  principles  were  discoveredt  nmsick  has  been 
a  BfTPat  hMlepend**nt  acience.'-^swAftn.    Invent  Is  ap- 
plied to  tlie  mechanical  arts ; 
Ttie  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decreea, 
FoMiidN  niir  plenty  to  be  bouf  hr  with  ease ; 
Himspir  inimited  flrvt  tbe  shining  share, 
And  wlieited  human  industry  by  care.— Dktdbn. 
We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  elwcting  purpristis ;  of  inventing  machines,  instru- 
mrntts  and  various  mnttera  of  use  or  elegance;  of  die- 
eovrring  tite  o|)ernilons  and  laws  of  nature.    Many 
friiiileas  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  unsucoessAd  In  finding 
out  various  arts  for  communicating  their  thoughts, 
conimemoratlng  the  exploits  of  their  nationa.  and  sup- 
plying themselves  with  luxuries ;  nor  have  they  fbiled 
In'pvpry  species  of  machine  or  Instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.    Hnrvev  dieeovered  the  circulation 
of  tlie  blood :  Torricelli  dieeovered  the  gravity  of  tbe 
air :   by  geometry  the  properties  of  figures  are  die- 
eorrred;  by  chymtstry  the  properties  of  compound 
substances :  but  the  geometrician  fimde  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem ;  or  by  Investigating,  be 
inde  ovU  a  clearer  method  of  aolvlng  the  aame  prob- 
lenip;  or  he  imnwto  an  instmment  by  whieb  tbe 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstnuioii.  Thus 


t 


tbe  astronomer  diseovere  the  motions  of  the  beaTBB^ 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  telescope  which  has  br«a  m 


EHI88ABY,  SPY. 

jasuMcnr.  In  Latin  csiissartits,  fhmi  emiiU  to  se» 
forth,  aignifles  one  sent  out ;  sfHi  in  French  asjnsi^ 
from  the  Latin  epeeio  to  look  into  or  k»k  about,  sicu 
flea  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  desigsate  a  peiaoo  sent  out  by  a 
body  on  some  pubiick  concern  among  their  enemiea. 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  tlie  etymo- 
lo^  of  the  words. 

The  emieeary  Is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  la  sent 
so  as  to  mix  wiib  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  bt 
in  all  places,  and  to  aasociate  with  every  one  indivl 
dually  as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  tlie  epy.  on  the  other 
hand,  takea  his  station  wherever  be  can  best  perceive 
what  Is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  froaa 
all  but  such  as  may  particulaily  aid  him  in  tbe  olgect 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emietary  Is  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  di<weiision,  to 
spread  Iklse  alarms,  and  to  dineminaie  ftJae  principles; 
the  object  of  a  «^y  to  to  get  information  of  an  eoemy'a 
plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  oflioe  of  emieeorm  and  spf  are  neither 
of  them  honourable,  yet  tlut  of  the  former  la  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  Tbe  emiesetry  u 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  iUegiti- 
niaie  object  to  pursue ;  ^  The  Jesuits  send  over  cans- 
aariee  witii  instrnctinns  to  personate  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  us  *— 8wirr.  dptct  on 
the  other  band  are  employed  bv  all  regular  govera- 
menis  In  a  lime  of  warfare ;  *  He  (Henry  I.)  begaa 
with  tlK  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  Indicted  upou  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.*<-HcMB. 

In  the  time  of  the  Bevolutlon,  tbe  French  aent  their 
ewiiee^riee  into  every  country,  civillaed  or  uncivilised, 
to  fan  tbe  flame  of  rebellion  against  established  govent- 
ments.  At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  ep»  was  not  su  vila 
as  It  baa  been  generally  esteemed ;  it  was  cousider«d 
as  a  self-devotion  for  the  pubiick  good,  and  formed  % 
part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distinction;  *What  geaeraJly 
makes  pain  itseif,  If  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  Is  considered  as  the  omieemry  of  tbe  king  of 
terrours.*— BuRKC. 

These  wretched  epiee  of  wit  most  soon  confess^ 

They  take  more  paina  to  please  tliemselves  the  lesa. 

Drtdbii. 


HARK,  PRINT.  IMPRESSION.  STAMP. 

Mark  Is  the  same  In  the  northern  languages,  and  ta 
the  Persian  mart ;  print  and  tsivressiVm,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  sIgnlQr  the  visible  effect 
duced  by  printing  or  preniiig ;  slaaip  signifies  tlie 
produced  ny  etamming. 

Tbe  word  atari  is  the  most  general  in  sense :  what- 
ever altera  the  external  fbce  of  an  olgect  Is  a  mark  ; 
the  prini  is  some  speciflck  mart,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  tbe  surface  of  an  object ;  the  tatprs^sMm  b  th« 
mmrk  preased  either  upon  or  into  a  body ;  tbe  stoay 
is  tbe  laarA;  that  Is  eUmped  In  or  upon  tbe  body.  The 
mark  Is  confined  to  no  sise,  shape,  or  form  ;  the  pri«c 
bi  a  mark  that  represents  an  obj^t :  the  mark  may 
conaiat  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  ^ 
A  wtmrk  la  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression ;  as 
haprteeiam  \a  always  a  ainking  in  of  the  object :  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marke ;  but  the  latter  Is 
properly  the  t«ipre»st«n ;  the  etamp  mostly  resembiea 
tbe  tsiprssnsn,  unless  In  the  case  of  a  aeal,  wblcb 
la  Mtamped  upon  paper,  and  occaalona  an  etevaibNi 
with  tbe  wax. 

The  mark  Is  oeeaaloaed  fay  overy  aort  of  actloii, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  penon,  or  tbe  aDeooBBloua  aet  of  Inanlmatt 
bodlea;  by  neana  of  eomprearion  or  (Hdion ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  Mow,  and  tbe  like:  all  tba  olhera  arar occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes;  *  De  laChambre 
aMsts  aosiavely  ibat  from  Um  marts  oa  tba  body. 
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Ae  eonfigaratlon  of  the  planeCi  at  a  nativHy  may  be 

EUiered/— Walsh.  The  yrint  Is  occaaioned  by  artl- 
fal  ineaiM  of  comprewloii,  as  when  the  print  of  let- 
ters or  iilcturea  Is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental  and 
natural  cooipreasion,  as  when  the  »rtiit  of  the  hand 
Is  made  on  the  wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is  made 
oo  the  gfXNind ; 

From  hence  AMrea  took  her  jllfbt,  and  her* 
The  prints  of  her  departlnf  steps  appear. 

Drtokn. 
The  impression  Is  made  by  meant  more  or  lesa  vtolenl, 
as  when  an  impressisn  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  staw^  ts  made 
liy  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  Instru- 
ment. 

JtforA  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  objects  whatever,  either  In  the  natural  or 
moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  olh 
Jects,  the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
the  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood ;  impression  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid  ;  stnmp  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  soAer  and  more  yielding  bodies.  Impressisn 
and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  application :  events  or 
speeches  malie  an  iwqtressisn  on  the  mind:  things 
hear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  llielr  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obtained  an  aaeendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
religifuis  observances  bnt  too  frequently  die  away ; 
'  No  man  can  offer  at  tlie  change  of  tlie  govemnient 
estaWitihed,  without  first  gaining  new  authority,  and 
In  some  degree  debasing  tlie  old  by  appearance  and 
imfressiens  of  contrary  qualities  In  those  who  Iwfore 
enjoyed  it.'— Tkhvlb.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
wiUi  Itieir  the  eitmp  of  truth ; 

Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling sCsm^ 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

MAKK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  STMPTOU,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

Mark,  e.  Jfari,  impression  ;  sign^  in  Latin  signmn^ 
Greek  stypu  from  ifyt  to  punctuate,  signifies  tlie  thing 
that  poiiiis  out ;  symvtomy  in  Latin  spmptoma^  Grrok 
aiftrrm^  from^vmrnrrwlo  fall  out  in  accordance  with 
anv  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion ;  token^  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
lanpiages,  comes  from  the  Greek  rutp^piov  \  indication^ 
in  Latin  indieatio  from  tnitct ,  and  the  Greek  hdsLum 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  Idea  of  an  exienml  object  which  serves  to  direct 
tlia  obherver,  is  common  to  aU  these  terms;  the  differ- 
ence convisU  In  the  objects  that  %re  employed.  Any 
thing  mnv  serve  as  a  mark,  a  strnte,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  tlie  like ;  it  serves  simply  lo  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
sigms  of  the  xodinck,  or  the  stgns  which  are  affixed  to 
hooaes  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  are  ar- 
bitrary ;  every  one  cJhmmvs  his  mark  at  pleasure :  signs 
have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  Is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  ot  any  external 
object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark;  but  a  tolMcconist 
cho«M«iitlie«i/R  of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeperchooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks  serve  in  general 
simply  to  akl  the  memory  in  distinguishing  the  sltuaih>D 
of  ol^ta,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  persons 
or  things,  as  the  marks  which  are  set  up  in  tbe  garden 
In  disilnguish  the  ground  that  is  occupied;  they  may, 
titerefore,  be  private,  and  Iniown  only  to  the  lirfilvidual 
or  individuals  that  make  them,  as  the  pr1vat«  mar  As 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinguishes  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fiuctuating,  according 
to  the  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marks  which  are  empk>yed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  Signs^  on  tlie  contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  un- 
derstanding; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
waeiiiMance  to  the  object  to  be  represented ;  tliey  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  bv  the  will  of  one,  but  1^  the 
univeiaal  consent  of  a  i>ody ;  they  are  not  chosen  for 
the  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the  caae  of 
language,  eitlier  oral  or  written,  in  the  caae  of  the  zo- 
diacal iignSf  or  the  sign  of  the  crossi  the  algebraical 


signSf  and  the  like.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many 
objects  may  be  both  a  mark  and  a  sign^  according  to 
the  above  lllustratitm :  the  cross  which  is  employed  io 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  mark  only, 
because  It  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  assist  the 
memory ;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross,  %vhen  employed 
in  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  /n/n,  in- 
asmuch as  It  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind ;  so  likewise,  little  stmkes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  marks,  while 
they  only  point  out  a  difference  between  this  or  that 
letter,  titis  or  that  obji^t;  but  this  same  stroke  becotnva 
a  sign^  if,  as  in  the  fit st  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it 
points  out  the  ablative  care,  It  is  the  sign  of  the  abla- 
tive case ;  and  a  single  letter  afllxed  to  different  parcda 
is  merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  It  were  a  word,  is  a 
sign  wlien  it  is  used  as  tisign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which 
serve  as  marks,  which  are  never  signs ;  and  on  the 
oilier  hand,  although  signs  are  ninslly  coinposH,  yet 
there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  muik;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
onlv  figures  In  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  and 
in  like  inanitfer  th«  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  baptism,  Is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustration  of  tnese  two  word«  in  llteir 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  in 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  star  on  tlie  breast  of  an 
ofiicer  or  nobieninn  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  tumour, 
because  it  distinguishc«  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  It  ifc  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  ii  is  not  the  indubitable  lest  of 
a  man's  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum- 


The  "nark  and  sign  may  both  stand  for  the  appear- 
ance  of  things,  andin  that  case  the  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedenL  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  tiie  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  the  mark  is  judged  of  by  the 
murk  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  is  a 
sign  n^  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  la  judged 
oihy  the  present  appearance; 

So  plain  the  signs^  aucb  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Drtdbm. 

So  likewise  we  iudge  by  the  marks  of  a  peraon's  fool 
tliat  some  one  has  lieen  walking  in  a  aiveii  place: 
wlien  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  tney  conaider 
them  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  ui^  for  that  which  may  be  i>een,  bu; 
thai  the  si>it  may  ferve  to  direct  our  cfmclusions,  even 
in  that  which  afliwts  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste ;  thus  hoarseness  b  a  sign  that  tlie  person  has 
a  cold;  the  effects  which  tl  produces  on  the  paiient 
aie  to  himself  sensible  signs  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  affection.  The  smell  of  fire  is  u  e^  that 
some  plnce  is  on  fire ;  one  of  the  two  trnvellers,  in 
La  Moihe's  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  sign  that  there  must  be  leather  In  the  bottle,  and  Um  « 
other  that  tliere  must  be  Iron ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  richt,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  It  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  distinctitm :  the  mark 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the 
suie  of  the  mind  or  sentiments:  it  te  a  mark  of  folly  or 
weakness  In  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  iha 
guidance  of  an  intet^ested  friend ;  •  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  lo  distinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  the  Gentiles.*— Baoon.  Tears  am 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance;  *  The  aacring  of  the 
kings  of  France  (as  Lnysel  says)  la  the  sign  of  tbell 
sovereign  priesthood.*— Taifrui. 

A  note  b  ratlier  a  sign  than  a  mark ;  bnt  it  to  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  nots  of 
admiration  (1),  and  likewiae  a  noU  which  eonabtsof 
many  letlerv  and  words. 

Sfmptsm  b  rather  a  mark  tiian  a  sign  ;  it  explains 
the  cause  or  orlghi  of  complainta,  by  the  appearanoea 
ibey  assume,  and  b  employed  m  a  tecbnical  term  only 
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intbeteienceof  nNdldne:  aamllMBftif  attbenondii 
and  an  abborrenee  of  drink,  aie  tpmpums  of  canine 
iitadneM ;  moUon  and  reaplrAtion  are  tignt  of  life. 
iigmptom  may  likewiac  be  used  fiffuradvelv  in  appli- 
cation 10  moral  objects;  ^Tliie  tail  of  toe  Prencb 
OMNiarcby  wm  far  from  beini  preceded  by  any  axieiioar 
Mpmpuma  of  d«cliue.'-~Boaaa. 

7W4m«  la  a  apocies  of  msrk  la  the  moral  aenae, 
imduMwn  a  apeciea  of  tifn  ;  Ibe  mmrk  abowa  wtaat  la, 
liie  ioJUm  aervea  to  keep  in  mind  wbac  baa  been:  a 

{[iCt  to  a  A-ieod  ia  a  mmrM  of  one'a  affiiction  aiidaateem  ; 
r  it  be  perraaneut  ia  ita  nature  it  becomea  a  token : 
fk-ieoda  who  are  ia  ckiae  Intercourae  have  perpetual 
opportuniUea  of  abowing  each  other  mmrk*  of  their 
Kgard  by  reelproeal  aeia  of  courteay  and  kludneaa ; 
when  they  aoparaie  for  aav  leugib  of  time,  tbey  com- 
monly leave  aome  Ukm  of  their  tender  aentlmenu  in 
each  other'a  handa,  aa  a  pledge  of  what  abali  be,  aa 
well  aa  an  evidence  of  what  haa  been ;  *  The  famoua 
bull-feaata  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Clutxoiiam  and 
romantick  taate  of  Uie  Spaniarda.*— 8oiiBaviu.a. 

thgiit  aa  it  reapeclB  an  nUicalWii,  i«  said  io  abstract 
and  gvneral  propoaitiona:  mdUotion  itself  hi  only  eai- 
ptoyed  for  some  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persona :  but  the  sign  ia  only 
the  (bee  or  apiiearance  of  llie  thing.  When  a  man 
dkwa  not  live  oonaiaiently  with  the  profemlon  which  be 
bolda,  it  li  a  oign  that  j)la  relicioo  ia  built  oa  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parenta  are  gratified  wbea  they  obaerve 
the  aiighteat  imdic^tiomo  of  geniua  or  goodnen  In  their 
children ;  *  It  ta  oeruin  Viripra  parenta  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  earlv 
imdicationo  he  gave  of  a  sweet  diapoaitlon  and  excel- 
lent wIl'—Waus. 


MABK,  TRACE,  VKSTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACIL 
The  word  wurk  baa  already  been  oonaidered  at  laifs 
In  the  preceding  ankle;  but  it  will  admit  of  ibrther 
illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  Is 
viaible.  and  aervea  to  abow  the  eziadng  atate  cf  thlnga ; 
mmrk  ia  here,  aa  before,  the  moat  general  and  unqua- 
lUled  term ;  the  other  terma  varying  in  the  clreum- 
stancea  or  manner  of  theaiarik ;  lraa«,in  Italian  trssoa, 
Greek  rpixttv  to  ran,  and  Hebrew  1*VV  ^aJi  aJgnlflea 
any  continued  9urk ;  veatiftf  in  Laila  vmI^'kir,  not 
improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  otigium  or 
tiigmo.  from  ^fyt  to  imprint,  aignifiea  a  print  or  the 
foot ;  fooUUp  ia  taken  fur  the  place  in  which  the  fbot 
haa  aiepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  atep;  tracks 
derived  from  the  aame  aource  aa  trace,  aigniflea  the 
way  run,  or  the  siorA  produced  by  that  running. 

The  mmrk  ia  aald  of  a  freah  and  uninterrupted  line ; 
the  (r«e«  Is  aeid  of  that  which  ia  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leavea  mmrko  of  the 
wheels,  but  in  a  ahort  time  all  (races  of  iu  having 
been  there  will  be  loat:  the  mmrk  la  produced  \n  the 
action  of  bodiea  on  one  another  In  every  poaaible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mmrk  on  tht  floor ; 
the  blow  of  a  atick  leavea  a  star  J;  on  the  body ; 
I  have  nerved  him 
In  thia  old  body ;  yet  the  mmrko  remain 
Of  many  wouiida.— Otwat. 
The  troM  la  a  mmrk  pcodueed  only  by  bodlea  making 
aprogresa  or  pmoeedlng  In  a  continued  course:  the 
aliip  tltat  cuts  the  waves,  bnd  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air, 
leaves  no  trtoo  of  their  eoume  behind ;  so  men  paaa 
their  Uvea,  and  after  death  they  leave  no  irmeeo  that 
they  evf  r  were ;  *  The  greatest  fbvours  to  an  ungrouful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves  : 
they  leave  no  Urmco^  no  sign  behind  them.*— Sodtb. 
These  worda  are  both  applied  U)  moral  ol^ecta,  but 
the  mark  la  produced  by  objecta  of  inferlour  Import- 
ance ;  it  excitea  a  momcnuiy  ohaervatlon,  but  does 
not  carry  ua  back  to  the  paat;  Ita  eauae  la  either  too 
obvtous  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trmu  la 
generally  a  mmrk  of  aomeiliing  which  we  may  wish  to 
aee.  Morko  of  haate  and  imbeciiity  ia  a  oommon 
writer  excite  no  aurpriae,  and  call  forth  ao  obaer- 
•tion; 

These  are  the  monumente  of  Helen's  tove, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  mark*  I  bore  above. 

Darnaif. 
In  a  writer  of  long  standing  celebrity,  we  look  for 
trmcoo  of  his  former  geuiui. 


The  aasl^^ia  a  apeciea  of  the  morikcaiiMd  J 
to  the  foot  of  man,  and  conaequently  applied  to  i 
placea  aa  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  i»- 
duatry  of  man  baa  left  visible  mmrko;  it  ia  a  species 
of  trmeo^  iuaamuch  aa  it  carriea  ua  back  to  that  whidi 
waa,  but  Is  not  at  present.  We  discover  by  mmrko 
that  things  have  been;  we  discover  by  trmeoo  aoa 
vootigeo  what  they  have  been:  a  hostile  army  always 
leaves  auAciently  evident  siarfts  of  ita  having  pasaed 
through  a  country ;  there  are  trmeeo  of  the  Romaa 
roada  aUH  visible  in  London  and  different  parts  of 
England :  Rome  contains  nmay  Ms^r ss  of  Ita  focDier 
greatnem;  ^  Both  Britain  aad  Iielani had  temples  Ibr 
the  worehip  of  the  fods,  tlie  vootigooi^  which  are  now 


remaining.'— PAasoNs. 
ineraJtogiata 


Mineraiogiata  aaseit  that  there  are  aamr  mmrko  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  In  the  IbssUs  and  stiau 
of  the  earth ;  philological  inqulrera  imagine  that  liiera 
are  trmooo  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  auf- 
flcient  to  aacertala  the  pragrem  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  dehige;  the  pyramids  aie 
vootigoo  of  antiquity  which  raiae  our  ideaa  of  human 
greameaa  beyond  any  thing  which  the  aiodera  state  of 
the  arte  can  proaenL  VeotigOy  like  tlie  two  Ibrmer, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  aa  well  aa  nauiral  ofajeou  with 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays  marts 
of  levity  in  bis  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover  Crecst 
of  the  same  cuatoma  or  praeticea  in  one  country  whkh 
are  prevalent  in  aootber,  we  auppoae  thooe  couoiriet 
to  have  had  an  InliereoarBe  or  coonezion  of  aone  kiad 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

Fbototop  and  trmek  are  aometimea  employed  aa  a 
mmrk,  but  oftener  aa  a  road  or  courae:  when  we  talk 
of  foitowing  tlie  footmtopo  of  anotlier,  it  may  signify 
either  to  foltow  the  mmrko  of  hk  fmmtotopo  as  a  galda 
for  the  oouree  we  slioald  take,  or  to  walk  In  the  very 
same  steps  aa  be  haa  done:  the  Ibrmer  la  the  act  «f 


one  who  ia  In  purauit  of  another 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train. 


the  latter  li  the  act 
Footsteps  fo  employed 
only  for  the  otno  of  an  Individual ;  the  trodfc  ia  made 
by  the  stops  or  many ;  it  ia  the  line  vhlcb  has  beea 
beaten  out  or  made  bv  atamping:  the  term  fo&utm 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  bralee :  but  trmek  fa 
applied  to  inanimate  ohiecta,  aa  the  wheel  of  a  cai^ 
riage.  When  Cacua  took  away  ibe  oxen  of  Hercules, 
he  dragged  them  backward  that  tbey  micht  not  be 
trmcod  by  their  fomUiep* :  a  trock  of  blood  from  tlie 
body  of  a  muidered  man  may  aometimea  lead  to  the 
detection  of  tlie  murderer. 

In  the  meuphorlcal  applicaikm  they  do  not  aigBliy 
a  marifc.  but  a  courae  of  conduct;  the  former  reapc<.tB 
one'a  moral  feelings  or  roodr  of  dealing;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting:  the 
former  la  the  oonaequence  of  havinc  the  same  princi- 
plea ;  the  latter  proceeds  ftom  imftation  or  oonatant 
repetition. 

A  good  aon  will  walk  In  the  foouttpo  of  a  good 
Ibtber.  In  the  management  of  bustneaa  h  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  trmek  which  haa 
been  marked  out  ibr  him  by  hia  auperioura  in  age  and 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  •nnobloa  huawnklnd. 

And  power  alouid  on  her  glocioua  fooUtsgo  wait. 

WYaaa. 

Though  all  aeema  hiat,  *cia  impioiM  la  deapair. 

The  trmeks  of  Providence  like  rivcra  wind. 


MARK,  BADGE,  BTIGMA. 

Mark  (v.  Mmrk,  primSi  is  atin  the  general,  and  the 
two  other  specUkk  terma ;  they  are  employed  for  what- 
ever externally  aervea  to  characterise  peraons,  or  beto- 
ken aiv  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circoia- 
atances:  mmrk  \m  empfoyed  cither  in  a  good,  bad,  or  ia- 
diflerent  aenae;  bmdge  tn  an  Indlflerent;  oiigoom  la  a 
bad  aenae :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mmrk  of  honour,  o( 
diagraoe,  or  of  simple  distinction :  a  hmdfo  is  a  eMr^ 
sim^y  of  distinction ;  the  otigwta  is  a  wtmrk  of  diagracc. 
The  atari  Is  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  menia,  m 
msdals,  atara,  and  ribandsare  boatowed  by  princes  upoa 
merilorioua  oOcera  and  soldicn ;  or  the  mmrk  »Warhw 
to  a  person,  or  ia  aflixed  to  him,  in  oonaequence  of  hfti 
deinerlta;  aa  a  low  aituatlon  in  hIa  clam  la  a  mmrk  of 
disgrace  to  a  scholar;  or  a  Ihol'a  cap  Is  a  mmrk  of  igno- 
mioyaflUad  to  idlen  andduoceB;  or  a  brand  in  ite 
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IbivlMtd  if  a  ma*k  of  IgMNntny  tot  orimhioli;  *In 
dlete  reTirfatioimry  iiM«ilng>,  everr  ceonMl,  in  propoi^ 
don  u  k  n  daring  and  violent  and  peffidftoua,  to  taken 
fbr tlie  mmrk  of Miperioarfeiiiaa.'~BuaKB.  The  batlge 
to  Tohintarily  asumed  by  one*!  eelf  according  to  erta- 
Mtohed  cualoin ;  U  constott  of  dren  by  wMeh  tbe  oflloe, 
■tatlon,  and  even  religion  of  a  parttoubir  eoonnanity  to 
dletinguinhed:  ai  tbe  gown  and  wig  to  tbe  ftodjrt  of 
gentlemen  In  the  {aw ;  the  gown  and  rarplioe  tbat  of 
derleai  nwn ;  the  uniform  of  charity  ohiMfea  to  tlie 
irndft  of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
duakera  and  MethodlMs  to  the  kadge  of  tbeir  religion ; 
*Tbe  people  of  England  loolc  apoo  heredttaiy  aoecet- 
iion  as  aeecuriiy  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  ba4g§  of 
•arvitade.* — Bvaaa. 

The  ttigmA  cooetott  not  lo  much  in  what  to  openly 
Imposed  upon  a  peraon  aa  what  fUb  upon  him  ia  the 
Judgement  of  others ;  it  to  the  black  mark  which  to  let 
apon  a  penon  by  the  publiclc,  and  to  consequently  the 
•trongeat  of  all  markt^  which  every  one  most  dreads, 
and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
mark  may  soofietiuMs  be  such  only  in  oar  own  imagi- 
nation ;  as  when  one  fancies  that  dress  to  a  mmrk  of 
auperiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  courtesies  whtoh 
we  receive  from  a  superlour  are  ia«r*«  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  regard :  but  llie  0tigma  to  not  what  an  in- 
dividual imsgmes  for  himself,  but  what  to  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others ;  the  offloe  of  a  spy  and  Informer 
Isso  odlotts,  tlMtt  every  man  of  honest  feciling  holds  the 
very  name  lo  be  a  ttifpma:  although  a  «Cr^s  to  In 
general  the  consequence  of  a  man*s  lealunworthloess, 
yet  it  to  possible  for  particular  tmiodicm  and  ruling 
passions  lo  malte  that  a  9tigm»  which  is  not  so  de- 
servedly ;  aa  in  the  ease  of  men's  religious  proftssion, 
Inasmuch  as  it  to  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  to  mostly  unjust  to  attach  a  ttigwui  to  a 
whoto  body  of  men  for  their  speculative  views ;  <  The 
cmss,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  was  to 
migmatiie  hfan  with  laftmyi  became  the  ensign  of  hto 
lenownZ-^Bu^a. 


MARK,  BUTT. 

AAer  aU  that  has  been  said  noon  tbe  word  mmrk  (e. 
Mmrk  vruU),  it  hss  thto  additional  meaning  ia  eom- 
Boo  With  tbe  word  bdUj  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at:  tbe  mmrk  to  however  literally  a  mark  that 
to  said  lo  be  shot  at  by  the  sMriwmsa  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  liviqg  aisri  at  which  their  arrowa  fly. 

DaYnsii. 
Or  it  to  metaphoTically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
hto  peculiar  enaracieriaticlia  makes  himself  the  object 
«f  noclee ;  he  to  the  mark  at  wliich  every  one*s  looks 
and  choughtt  art  directed ; 

He  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people*a  hale,  the  prince*a  curaes. 

Dbkbam. 
The  hOL  torn  the  French  but  the  end,  to  a  apecles  of 
mark  In  tnto  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the  former  only 
caHs  forth  general  observatloq,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laughter  and  Jokes  of  eveiy  one.  Whoever  renders 
Mmself  consDicuous  by  hto  eccentrldlies  either  in  his 
opinions  or  nto  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he  be- 
eomes  a  wtark  for  tlie  derision  of  the  nubllck ;  It  to  a 
inan*s  misfortune  rather  than  hto  fkult  if  he  become 
ibe  kmtt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  tbeir  pleasures  fkom  another's  pain ; 
*l  mean  tlMse  honest  sentiemen  that  are  pelted  by  men. 
women,  and  children,  by  ftlends  and  foes,  and  in  a  wora 
1  aa  katu  in  cooversatloo.*— Anvtsox. 


fradiv  a  gradual  profl^; 
ratiocinaiiv 


dMt  of  4$dmcing  by  a 


I  and  sources  by  derhatian;  wa 


diaeover  the  coarse,  progveas,  and  commencement  of 
things  by  traeing;  we  discover  tlie  grounds  and  rea- 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACK,  DEDUCE. 

DsrlasrAwn  the  Latin  it  and  Waas  a  rivw,  algni- 
Bea  to  drain  after  Ibe  manner  of  water  from  its  source ; 
irscs,  in  Italian  traedamj  Greek  rp^w  to  run,  Hebrew 
fyfy  to  to,  signifies  to  go  Inr  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fol- 
low the  line ;  dstface,  In  Latin  dedoM,  signifies  to  bring 
Bom. 

Tbe  Mea  of  drawing  one  thing  fhom  another  to  In- 
ehided  in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
Tba  net  of  dsrisAv  to  ImnMdiaia  and  direct;  that  of 


name  Ihim  a  given  aoorce;  lie  frscM  hto  family  up  lo 
a  given  period ;  prindpies  or  powers  are  dsduMd  froai 
circuinstaaeas  or  observations.    The  Trojans  dertvad 
the  name  of  their  cky  fVom  Troa,  a  king  of  Phrygia ; 
they  traetd  the  Hoe  of  their  kings  up  to  Daidanoa; 
*The  kinsa  among  the  heathcna  ever  dmiatd  them 
aelv^  or  their  ancestora  lh>m  some  food.*— TaiirM 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence !  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  hto  boondlesa  worka. 
From  towa  aabllmely  ahnple  apeak  thy  fkme. 
Tno 


Copertilena  deduced  the  principle  of  tbe  eorth'a  tum- 
ing  round  from  aeveral  simple  ofiservaUons,  particularly 
Bom  tbe  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  at  rest.  The  Engltoh  tongue  to  of  such  ailxad 
origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known  language  fhm 
which  some  one  of  iu  words  is  not  darivaUe ;  it  to  aa 
interesting  employment  to  trace  the  prograaa  of  adenea 
and  civilization  in  onuntrles  which  have  been  involved 
in  Ignorance  and  barbartom ;  Born  tbe  wrItlntB  «f 
Locke  and  otlier .  phUosophere  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  been  dedmcad  principles  both  in  moratoaad 
polliieks  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  men  in 
civil  society;  'From  the  discovery  of  some  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
alltovemments  amoug  mea  tlian  Bom  any  contraeia* 
— Tbmpm. 


TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 
To  plamt  to  properly  to  fix  planta  in  the  ground ,  to 
implaut  is,  in  the  hnproper  aeiiae,  to  fix  prlndplea  in 
the  mind.  Gfra/t  to  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another;  to  ingrefl  to  to  make  particular 
principlee  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Csiee  to  in  Latin  to  tread :  and  tnenJcota 
to  stamp  Into  the  mhid.  StiUe,  In  Latin,  to  literally  to 
fall  dropwlse ;  inaUUo^  to  nwlO,  is,  in  the  imjiroper 
aense,  to  mske  sentiments  as  It  were  drop  Into  the  mind 
^Wsids,  In  Latin,  to  literally  to  pour  In  a  stream;  ta- 
/anda,  tOMj' 

dpr ^ 


street  c 

mfsss  of  soeh  principles  aa  inflnenoe  the  heart,  the 

aflbcUona,  and  the  pamtons.    It  to  the  bwlaeaa  of  the 

Krent  in  early  life  to  iswlaat  aentimento  of  virtue  In 
ichUd; 
With  various  aeedaof  aitdeep  hi  the  nUnd 
/fl^laiited.— Thohbom. 
It  to  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 
'The  reciprocal  attractton  in  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
principte  imgrafud  In  tlie  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  tbe  Author  of  our  nature.'— BaazKLST.    The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, ouxht  to  be  implaiuted  in  the  mind  of  the  cliild  m 
soon  as  it  can  undersund  any  thing;  if  it  have  not  en 
Joyed  ibto  privilege  In  its  earliest  fnfoney,  the  task  of 
iugrafttMg  these  principles  afterward  into  the  mind 
Is  attended  with  considerable  diflicolty  and  nacartainir 


of  suecesB.     To  tiic«lea<s  to  a  more  i 

than  either  to  imflant  or  ingraft.    It  to  the  I 

of  the  preacher  to  incuiceU  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  pulpit;  *To  preach  practical  sermons, 
as  they  are  called,  that  to,  sennons  upon  virtues  and 
vkea,  without  ineuicatmg  tha  great  ScriplaM  iraltB 
of  redemption,  grace,  Ifee.  whieb  alone  can  cnabto  aai 


Incite  ua  to  fbraake  ala  and  follow  after  r.„ — .  —-^ 
what  to  It,  but  to  put  together  the  whasto  and  sst  iha 
handa  of  a  watch,  forgetlhig  the  aprtna  whieh  to  to 
make  them  all  go?'— Bishop Hoaaa.  tnetUHng  to  a 
corresponding  act  vr\th  mfloMiing ;  we  Miami  ba> 
lief;  we  ineta  the  feeling  which  to  connected  with  ihk 
belief.  It  to  not  anouh  to  have  an  abstract  beUef  of 
a  God  im^toMfed  ioio  the  mind :  we  must  likewisahave 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  bim,  and  reverence  Bx  hto  ha^ 
name  and  Word,  hutiUed  into  the  mind. 

To  mttU  to  a  gradual  procem  which  to  the  natoval 
work  of  education ;  to  B^faM  to  a  noit  aitaltiaiy  and 
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lBiin«diaU  Mt  Scntlmenti  are  i^tUlUd  Into  the  mind, 
not  altocether  by  ihe  pemmal  effort*  of  aiiy  Individual, 
kui  llkewi»e  by  oiUaieriU  eiid«avoura ;  Uicy  are  now- 
»ver  iufwed  at  Uw  ezprea*  wiU,  atid  with  the  expren 
eudeavoar  of  ioiiie  pewon.  By  Uw  reading  of  tbe 
8cripiure«,  an  aliendance  on  piibUcIc  wonhip,  and  ibe 
influence  of  example,  oombimid  with  Uie  inmnictions 
of  a  parent,  religious  lenUineuta  are  iuMtilUd  Into  tlie 
mind  ■  '  Tbe  apoaUe  often  niakw  menliou  of  aound 
doctrine  in  oppoeitioB  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opiniuns  which  falM  teachert,  even  In  Uiom  daya,  in- 
£lhd  Into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.*— BsvaaiM*.  By  the  counsel  and  conver- 
saiinn  of  an  intimate  fVieod,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  ii^iuei  into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grows 

The  soft  tn/Ww«  prevalent  and  wide. 

Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o  erflows 

In  utusick  unconftn'd.— Thomson. 
hutU  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments  -.  n- 
/MS  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling :  hence  wc 
■peak  of  i»f*niig  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  or 
Ssldious  and  mischievous  publications,  or  infmf  a 
Jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  Insinuations,  or  in/iwin^an 
vdour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  ol  spirited 
■  coupled  with  mlUtary  succois«. 


TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 
PrtnC  and  vv»a  are  both  derived  firom  jircf #««,  par- 
tidplo  of  srssM,  signifying  in  the  liusrnl  sense  to  press, 
or  lo  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  i«nprM#  »m  m- 
urint  are  morally  enployed  in  the  same  sitnse.  Things 
are  impretaed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic 
tton :  Uiey  arc  imprinted  on  it  so  as  lo  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  they  will  show  themselves  In  a  correspond- 
ing conduct:  whatever  Is  imprinted  on  the  mind  In 
early  life,  or  by  any  particuUir  circumsunce,  is  not 
reidiiy  forgotten ; 

Wlieiice  thb  disdain  of  life  In  ev*ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impreee'd 
That  all  who  for  tiieir  country  die  are  bless'd ! 
Jkntns. 

*  Buch  a  strange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  fkculty  (the  conscience),  that 
It  can  never  be  depowjdc'— South.  Engrave,  from 
grmve  and  the  German  graien  lo  dig,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  tlian  either,  and  the  i 


In  the  proper  sense  Uian  t ^  .  .*  .. 

momi  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  If  Uie 
truths  of  Christianity  be  enfravem  In  the  miuds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated; 

Deep  on  his  ftont  emgraivem, 
DellberaUon  sat,  and  publick  caie.— Mlltoh. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
Seal  Is  ■  speciflck,  etamp  a  general,  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  eeal  withoot  a  etamp ;  but  there  may  be 
many  eUunpe  where  there  is  no  eeal.  Seal,  In  Latin 
eigilUm,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting  of 
any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the  etamip 
is,  In  general,  any  Impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  etumping,  that  Is,  any  Impression  which 
to  not  easily  to  be  ellkced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
geal  \a  the  autlrarity ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  Is  the  same 
as  to  authoriae,  and  the  teal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  It ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  thia  charter  stood, 
Wanting  that  eeai,  it  most  be  aeal'd  in  blood. 

Dbmham. 
Ib  tbe  ettmf  to  the  Impreasion  by  which  we  dtotingutoh 
tbe  tUng ;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  eUmf  of 
inrtb,  of  slnoarlty,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 
Wisdom  for  parts  to  madness  for  the  whole, 
Thto  etampe  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.— Youite. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

n'etare  («.  Psmt^nf )  to  any  likeness  uken  by  the 

band  of  the  arttot ;  the  prrr4  to  the  copy  of  the  paimt- 

tng  in  a  prndei  state ;  and  the  emgraioing  Is  that 

A  hteh  to  podaeed  by  an  engraver :  every  engming 


hn  print;  bql  every  frimt  h  jM tn  mgrmiaMjJ^ 
tlie  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  something  besides 
an  mgraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  TliC  pw- 
tmre  to  sometimes  taken  for  any  reprcsentntioii  of  ■ 
likeness  without  regard  lo  the  mode  by  which  it  Is 
formed :  in  Uito  case  it  to  employed  mortly  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  common  kind  Uiat  are  fouiid  bi 
books;  but  the  print  and  engramng  ere  said  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  certain  occasions  the 
word  engraving  to  most  anpropiiaie,  as  to  take  an  <«- 
graving  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  occasions  tte 
word  prints  as  a  handsome  print  or  a  large  prmt  ; 
The  »<et«rs«  pla6M  for  ornament  and  use, 
Tbe  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goone. 

GOLMMITS. 

Tim,  with  surprtee  and  pleasure  staring, 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  tlien  competing 

Hto  own  sweet  figure  with  tlie^rtiiC, 

Dietinguish'd  every  feature  in  'L— Swirr. 
*  Since  the  publick  has  of  late  began  lo  expre»  a  reltoli 
for  engravinge,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  the  original 
paintings  of  the  chief  ftaliaii  school,  I  doubt  not  that 
in  very  few  yean  we  shall  make  an  equal  progreat  ia 
this  other  science.'— Eahl  of  Sbaptksbiiet. 

TO  MARE,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 

Mark  to  here  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense,  fixit« 
as  it  were  a  mark  («.  Mark)  ufiou  a  thiitg  so  aa  ic 
keep  it  in  mind,  which  to  In  fact  u>  fix  one's  aiteniion 
upon  It  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  distlng uiah 
it  by  its  charactetlsiick  qualities;  to  morJr  to  therefore 
altogether  an  inleUectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same  end 
as  that  of  markings  nunely,  to  aid  tbe  memory ;  but 
one  notee  a  tiling  by  luaking  a  written  note  of  it ;  thto 
to  therefore  a  niechaiiiciil  act:  to  notice^  on  tbe  other 
hand,  to  a  sensible  operation.  fVom  notiba  knowledge 
■Ignirying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perceptiuit,  or 
understanding  by  tlie  use  of  our  senses.  We  mark 
and  note  tliat  which  particularly  interests  us.  Mark- 
ing serves  a  present  parpow.  Noting  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  iwe  in  future.  The  impatient 
lover  marke  the  hourii  uiitU  the  time  anives  for  meet- 
ing hto  mtotresB ;  '  Many  who  aiarA  witb  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of 
the  decline  of  life.'— JoBNaoK.  Travellen  n»u  whah 
e^'er  strikes  them  of  importance  to  be  remembered 
,  whoi  they  return  home; 

O  treach'rous  conscience !  while  she  seems  to  sleem 
Unnoted,  notes  each  itiomem  mlsapply'd.— YocMi. 
To  nottee  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  future : 
we  may  notice  things  merely  by  way  of  uiiusetiieni, 
aa  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals ;  u  we  may 
netiee  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  In  miod,  as  a 
person  notieee  a  particular  road  when  he  wialies  lo 
return  ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  tlie  weather  u  the 
natural  nmsequence  of  changeable  skiea  and  uocertaia 
seasons.'— JouNSoN. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  notice  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  Ukc  or  to  give 
neUee :  to  remark,  compounded  of  re  and  mark  (s. 
Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark  lo 
our  own  mind,  or  f:onimunicate  the  same  to  anotho': 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  to  to 
mark  it  again ;  obeerv*  («.  Looker-en)  signifltrs  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  lo 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  require  simpto 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  nsfiics 
is  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark:  we  may 
notice  a  thinf  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turning 
one's  head ;  imt  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  tbe 
mind  on  an  object :  we  notice  ibat  a  person  passes  ow 
door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour ;  but  «• 
remark  to  others  that  he  goea  peal  every  day  at  ths 
same  hour :  we  notice  that  tbe  sun  sets  thto  eveniai 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so  Pit 
several  evenings  successively :  we  nsCics  the  stale  of  a 
person's  health  or  hto  manners  In  company ,  we  mnar 
hto  babitt  and  peculiarities  in  domestick  life  What 
to  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  aenseis  and 
awakens  tbe  mind ;  what  to  ebeerved  to  kicked  aftv 
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aid  MOght  for.  yoUemg  and  remarlnng  are  often 
involuntary  add ;  we  lee,  hear,  and  think,  neeauae  Uie 
oMMta  obtrude  Uieniaelvea  uncalled  for :  but  ohtervinM 
ia  tiiceniional  as  well  a«  voluntary ;  we  we,  bear,  and 
think  on  tliat  which  we  liave  watched.  We  remmrk 
ttainfa  aa  uattera  of  fkct ;  we  tkttrv  them  In  order 
•o  judge  of,  or  draw  cnnclwloiM  from,  them :  we  r#- 
awrie  that  ibe  wind  lies  Tor  a  toiig  time  in  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  ^bstrve  that  whenever  it  Ilea  in  a  certain 

Juarter  It  brinp  rain  with  iL  A  general  netiet  any 
ling  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his  arniv ;  be 
twrnark*  tliat  the  men  have  not  fbr  a  length  of  time 
worn  contented  faces ;  he  consequently  obtervet  tlieir 
actions,  when  they  think  tliey  are  not  seen,  in  order  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  diasatisfbctton :  people  who 
liave  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted  to  notice  the 
•tars  or  pianets,  when  they  are  particularly  bright; 
Ibose  who  kiuk  frequentiv  will  remark  that  the  same 
alar  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
Buccessive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer  goes  fartlier,  and 
^eervee  all  the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discuver  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  *  The 
depravity  of  mankind  la  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothhig  but  tiie  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  no- 
Mm.*— Johnson.  '  The  glass  tliat  maj;nifles  its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
fixed  upon  a  single  character,  lo  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.*— JoHMBON.  *  The  courve  of  time  is  so 
▼isiMy  marked,  that  it  ia  okeerved  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.*-->JoBi«soN. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communications  to  othere  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
Blinds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways;  to  remark  and  obeerve  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  is  a 
peraonai  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  '  Av  some  do  perceive, 

E;a,  and  lilie  it  well,  they  sliouid  be  so  noticed.*— 
owAED.  To  remark  and  obeerve  are  said  only  of  the 
Ibougliu  which  pass  In  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 
preased  to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when  they 
meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  inipresiion  which 
passing  objects  make  u|K>n  their  minds;  *  He  cannot, 
distinguish  diflleult  and  noble  speculatk>ns  fhom  trifling 
and  vulgar  maarirf.*— Collike.  The  obaervatiene 
which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled  to 
notice  from  young  per»niis ;  *  Wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  anoUier  s,  which  is  the  case  in 
some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  pioprle- 
lor,  withool  obeening  upon  IL'^Popb. 


OBB£EVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 
These  terms  derive  tlieir  use  from  the  diflbrent  slg- 
niHotiona  of  Uie  verb;  obeerve^on  is  the  act  o/*  oh. 
serving  objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  ^v.  To 
waftM) ;  okeonfamte  ia  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  to 
theaeaaeof  keeping  or  holding  it  sncred  («.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  obeervation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
lomlsis  have  discovered  the  elreolaiioB  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  llie  humours;  *The  prMe  which, 
ooderthe  clieck  of  publlcke»»ere«/i»ii  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  domesticks,  becomes,  in  a  country 
baronet,  the  torment  of  a  province.'— Jonasoa.  Bv  a 
fltrlct  obeervance  of  truth  and  >iatk»,  a  roan  Moufres 
the  title  of  en  upright  man;  'You  must  not  fall  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
Bolhar,  wtth  all  duty  and  <»4»«r»«a««.'— E^l  Btaf- 


EZTRAOEPINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Af«  epitheia  biAh  opposed  to  the  ordinary:  and  Id 
that  sensethe  tztraordtnarf  is  that  which  in  Its  own 
nature  is  reei«rkabU:  but  tbin^B,  Iwwever.  msy  be 
axtra^rdtnafV  which  are  not  remarkabU^  and  the  con- 
trary Tke  exetaardmarff  Is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordhiarr  course ;  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark. 
Mid  is  not  therefore  remarkable;  as  when  we  speak  of 
Ml  cstraerdfoary  k»n,  an  «rtra^dtnar|r  measure  of 
~  -!nt :  on  the  other  band,  when  extraordtnarf 


Snveya  the  Idea  of  what  deserves  notice.  It  exjpressci 
aiach  more  than  remarkabU.    There  are  but  feWex- 


^oardinmrM  things ;  many  things  are  rewtarkoNe :  the 
irkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraordinarf  is  saporeml- 
i  Ibe  etiraardinaej  exeltei  our  asloolahnent ;  the 


remmrkahle  only  awakens  oar  Interest  and  attention, 
llie  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  tne  remarkable  la 
sometimes  looked  for:  everV  Instance  of  sagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable^  and  some  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related,  which  woihd  almost  stag- 
ger  our  belief;  *  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passk>n  deef 
in  the  mind  of  every  cziraer^twary  person. '^UuoBBa 
'  The  heroca  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less  rs- 
markable  for  what  thev  have  sulfered  than  for  what 
they  have  achieved.*— Johkson. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION.  COMMENT,  NOTJiL 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 
Remark  and  s^serpaliira,  e.  To  noUce;  eammemt^ 
in  Latin  eommentum^  from  camminieeor  to  call  to  mind, 
are  eiilier  spoken  or  written ;  note^  aMnatatien^  v.  JfoU  ; 
and  eommentarf^  a  variation  of  oHafliait,  are  alwaya 
wriuen.  Remark  and  obeervationy  admittfatg  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  beea  sufllciently 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  'Bpence,  In  hw 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  Iblnka 
an  unconouerable  quotation  from  Pryden's  prefhee  to 
the  uEneid,  in  favour  of  translating  an  epiek  poem  into 
blank  verse.*— Johkson.  '  I  f  the  criUck  has  publislied 
nothing  but  rules  and  obeervatione  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  whetlier  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  fai 
his  thoughts  and  words.*— Addison.  Comment  is  a 
species  of  remark  which  oAen  loses  in  good- nature 
what  il  gains  in  seriouKness;  it  Is  mostly  applied  te 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commendation ; 
publick  speakers  and  publick  performers  are  exposed  to 
all  llie  comments  which  the  vanity,  lite  envy,  and  ill- 
nature  of  self-constituted  critikcs  can  suggest ;  but  wbea 
not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explana. 
tion ; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  tlie  sense. 

RoscoHMon. 
The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  illustrate,  par> 
licolar  paavsgn  In  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the  nete0 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.*— Johhsoii. 
Jhmetaii*ne  and  commentariea  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  tliat  which  is  added  by  way  of  apiiend- 
age.  ^ei  latter  being  employed  in  a  general  form ;  aa 
the  emnotaUens  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  csia- 
mentarite  on  the  sacred  writings ;  '  I  loveacrltlek  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotatione  upon  writers.* 
— Stsblb.  *  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  klnda 
whereof  the  one  may  be  teriued  cosMnaUariss,  the 
other  registers.'— Bacon. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 

These  terms  are  synonvmous  only  inasmuch  aa  thev 

imply  the  act  of  calling  things  to  another  person's  minil. 

•Veiilrra,  from  mens  mind,  signifies  here  tojbring  to 

iVe  I 


arsnftea  a  tiling  In  direct  terms.  Tonsttee 
(«.  To  mar*),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  in  a  eaxuai  manner :  we  mention  that  which 
may  serve  as  information ;  we  notice  tliat  whieh  may 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nature.  One 
friend  nkentiene  to  another  what  haa  passed  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting :  in  the  courae  of  conversation  he  n«. 
tieee  or  calls  to  the  notice  ot  his  enmpankm  the  badnese 
of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  street,  or  (he  like ; 
'  The  greet  crltlck  I  have  before  maatiemed,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  In 
whieh  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewa  haa  described  the  crea- 
tion.*—Addisoic. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INDICATE 
Show,  In  German  sdUaM,  Ac.  Greek  0ide»wi,  eomca 

from  the  HebrewnvBT  to  look  open;  to  ^enU  oat  la 

to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 
Skew  to  here  the  general  term,  and  the  otheie  ape- 

dflck :  the  common  idea  faicliided  hi  the  algnifieatkm 

of  ibem  ail  to  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 

To  akom  to  an  Indefinite  term;  one  ekema  by  aimply 
a  thing  befbre  the  eyes  of  another :  to  peemt  e«c 

to  spwiflck ;  It  to  to  ekow  some  particular  feint  by  a 

direct  and  immediate  appUeatkm  to  it:  we  tkmo  a 
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ENOUSH  STNONYMES. 


putoo  a  book,  wbeo  we  put  It  into  bU  handt ;  but  w« 
printout  tile  beauUesor  iU  couteiiLi  by  niakinf  ^poini 
upon  ilHini,  or  accompanying  the  action  wiih  tonie 
particular  movement  wiikli  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  observer  in  a  spedlicli  manner.  Many  things, 
therefore,  may  be  shown  which  cannot  bepoimUd  out: 
a  person  tkowt  binuM^lf  but  Ite  do«B  not  point  himaeir 
out ;  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the  like,  are  okomn; 
but  single  thinn  of  any  description  are^tmitcd  onL 

To  okmo  una  point  out  are  personal  acta,  which  are 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another;  but  to  atari 
(V.  JtfarA,  imprtaoion)  is  an  indirect  meana  of  making 
a  thing  visible  or  observable:  a  penon  mav  mmrk 
ibing  io  the  absence  of  otliers,  by  wbicn  he  in- 
to (Ustinguish  it  from  all  othere :  thus  a  tradesman 
marko  the  prices  and  naiites  of  the  articles  which  lie 
seta  forth  in  hb  ahop.  We  sAets  by  holding  in  oiie*a 
band;  wepotal  aaf  with  tbe  finger;  we mmrh  with  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  okow  and  mark  are  tbe  acts  either 
of  a  eonacioua  or  an  uncouacioua  agent;  lo  poutt  out 
la  tbe  act  of  a  cooacioua  agent  only,  unlesa  tuea  figu- 
ratively; 

Hia  ftwttlties  anMded,  poinUi  out 
Where  laviab  nature  tbe  directing  band 
Of  ait  demanded.— Thomson. 
To  indieaU  (e.  JIfarA,  tign)  that  of  an  unconadoua 
agent  only :  persons  or  thfnp  okoto^  persona  only  ^mmX 
•at,  and  thinfts  only  indicaU. 

As  applied  to  things,  okow  is  a  more  positive  terno 
than  mark  or  indicate;  that  which  §howo  serves  aa 
•  proof; 

Tbe  glow-woriB  «Aow«  tbe  matin  to  be  near, 

And  ^gina  to  pale  bia  inelEwtual  fire^-<8HAEaPBAas. 
Tbat  which  maris  serves  u  a  rale  or  guide  for  dialln- 
giilahfaig;  '  For  our  quiet  poasesalon  of  things  usefyil, 
they  are  naturally  siarAsd  wlierc  there  ia  need.'— Gaa w. 
Nothing  okowo  ua  tbe  fbllaey  of  forming  aebemea  for 
tbe  future,  more  than  tbe  daily  evidencea  which  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
wusrk*  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  bestowa  or  receivss  fa voura.  To 
murk  la  commonly  applii^  to  that  which  ia  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  t«^a<c  to  that  which  \u  temporary 
or  partial.  A  f  Ingle  act  or  eipression  sometimes  marko 
the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind;  a  inok  may  tadtcala 
what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  A  m«n*s  ab- 
ataining  to  give  rdief  to  great  diatreaa  when  it  ia  Vr.  bit 
power,  marko  an  unfeeling  character;  when  a  penoa 
givea  another  a  coM  reception,  it  iuditatoo  at  least  tbat 
fliere  b  no  cordiality  between  them;  'Amid  thi* 
wreck  of  human  nature,  tracea  atill  reoiain  whieb  •»- 
dieato  ita  aulbor.'— BtAia. 


To  «A#is  is  here,  aa  before,  the  generick  term :  to 
dUkit  (v.  7>  #t««),  and  dioplmff,  in  Franeb  dtploper, 
I  all  probability  clianged  from  the  Latin  pUeOf  sig- 


oxkikit  oar  powers  from  a  laudable  ambition  lo  be  en. 
teemed ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  displap  of  any  qaalitf 
tbat  b  In  itself  praiseworthy,  or  from  any  nititive  but 
vanity:  wliat  we  exhibit  b,  tlierefore,  intrinsfeaHr 
good;  what  we  diopUif  may  often  be  only  an  imaph 
nary  or  fictiiioua  eaceUeoce.  A  muaician  exkibiu  ids 
skill  on  any  particular  inatrument;  a  fop  dioplapo  hia 
gold  aeab,  or  an  oeientatkMis  man  diopla^o  lib  plale 
or  hb  fine  ftimiture ;  '  The  exhibttoro  of  tbat  ohom 
poliiickly  had  placed  whlfilera  armed  and  linked 
through  tbe  hall.'— iSuvToa.  *  Tbey  are  all  coucfacd 
in  a  pit,  witb  obacured  lights,  which  at  tbe  very  inataal 
uf  our  meeUng  tbey  will  at  oooe  duylep  to  the  nighL' 
— SaAKancAaa. 

Exhibit^  when  taken  aa  the  involuntary  act  of  per 
sons,  may  be  applied  lo  uafbvouraMe  oti|ccis  In  tbe 
sense  of  aettbig  lorth  to  tbe  view  of  otbera;  *One  oT 
an  unfortunate  oonaUlutlon  b  perpetually  «a  ~ 

mberaUe  exarapb  of  tbe  weakneaa  of  mind ^ . 

— Pora.  Diapia^y  on  tbe  other  band,  b  applied  fai  a 
favourable  aenae ;  but  it  ezpreaaea  tbe  aetting  fortb  lo 
view  mora  airikingly  than  tbe  word  sxbiM; 

Tboo  beav*ns  alternate  beauty  canal  diapimf 

Tbe  Uusb  of  morning  and  tbe  milky  way. 

Da-vncK. 

When  said  of  things,  tbey  difier  principally  la  Ibe 
manner  and  degree  of  dearneaa  witb  whicb  tlie  tMag 
appears  to  present  itself  lo  view :  to  okam  b,  as  befiur^ 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  to 
view ;  «xAiif c  implies  to  bring  inherent  propertica  la 
light,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  process ;  to  ^ipin^  b  la 
set  fortb  sons  to  strike  the  eye:  tbe  windowa  on  a 
fioaty  morning  will  oham  the  atate  of  tbe  weaflier; 

Then  let  ua  faU,  but  fall  amid  our  fo« ; 

Deapalr  of  life  tbe  meana  of  iivb«  okoma. 

DrwBnr. 
Experiments  with  tbe  air-pump  exAAtH  tbe  many  won- 
der Ail  and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  'Tbeworll 
baa  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  oxkHbiiing  tbe  aane  ra- 
peated  acene  of  the  follies  of  men.'— Blair.  Tbe 
beautiea  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  dieplagod  In  Ibi 
aprlng  aeaaon ; 

.  Whbh  interwoven  Britona  seem  to  rataa. 

And  ohato  Ibe  triumph  tbat  their  abune  dioplaifa. 


BHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATIOK, 
SIGHT,  SPECl'ACLE. 


TO  BHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 
To 
asJb'ftit 
In  all  I 

nifying  to  unfold  or  aei  forth  to  view,  are  apecl'flcic 
they  may  all  deaignate  tbe  acta  of  cither  persona  or 
tbinga :  the  first,  In iwever,  doea  ibb  either  in  tbe  proper 
or  Ibe  Improper  sense ;  the  two  latter  rather  In  the  tm- 
proper  sense.  To  #Am0  b  an  indefinlto  action  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  okaw  that  which  betonga  to 
otbera,  aa  well  as  ourselves ;  we  commonly  exhibit  that 
which  bekmga  to  ouraelves:  we  ohow  corporeal  or 
mental  obiecb ;  we  exhibit  that  which  b  mental  or  Hie 
work  of  tlie  mind :  one  ohawo  what  b  worth  aeeing  in 
a  house  or  grounds;  he  exhibiu  hia  skill  on  a  stage. 
To  ohow  b  an  indifferent  action :  we  may  okow  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  please  otiicra,  or  to  pbaae 
nunelvea; 

If  I  do  feign 
Olat  me  In  my  preaent  wildneaa  die. 
And  never  live  to  show  the  Incredutoua  world 
The  noble  ebange  that  I  have  purpoeed. 

BBAnRAMB. 

We  ezkibit  and  dioplop  with  an  exprves  Intention,  and 
that  mostly  to  please  ourselves;  we  niaysAMo  in  a 
private  or  a  piiMIck  manner  before  one  ur  many ;  we 
commonly  exkibit  and  diopla:^  In  a  publick  manner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enabte  ua  beat  to  be 
aeen.  Exhibit  and  diopUy  have  tlib  fartbar  dlatlnc- 
tkm,  tbat  the  former  Is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
Iflfarent  aefasc,  tbe  latter  tai  a  bad  aeasa:  we  may 


Show  signifies  tbe  thing  shown  («.  To  ohoae) :  . 
tian  aignitlea  the  thing  exhibited  (v.  To  thaw); 
ooutution,  tbe  thing  repreaenied:  si^,  tbe  thina  to  ba 
aaea;  and  apottaeiOf  from  tbe  LaUa  «pe6to,alaiids  for 
tbetbingtobebeheU. 

Skam  b  here,  aa  lu  tbe  former  article,  the  miwi 
erm.    Every  '  -    -        . 


Jvery  thing  set  forth  to  view  b  okawm^ 

and  if  set  forth  for  Ibe  amusement  of  others,  it  b  aa*«sa. 
Thb  b  tbe  common  idea  bicluded  in  the  lemw  exkaki- 
Iwn  aiid  reptteentatiou:  but  abstp  b  a tenn  €fF  vulgar 
meaning  and  applicadcMi ;  tbe  others  hav«  a  higher  nan 
and  eigniflcatloa.  tbe  okaw  conabts  of  tbat  wMeh 
merely  ptenses  the  eye;  It  b  not  a  matter  dtbcr  of  laaM 
or  aeUoB,  but  merely  of  ouiiosity ; 

Charm*d  with  the  wonder*  of  tbe  okaw. 

On  ev'ry  sids,  above,  bekjw, 

0he  now  of  thb  or  thailnqulrea, 

What  least  was  understood  adnrirea.— Gat. 
Rxhihitfon,  on  tbe  contrary,  preaente  anme  eflbrt  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  lenliia; '  Copley *a  pictura  of 
Lord  Cbafbam*s  death  b  aa  exkiUHon  or  liaelf.'— 
BsATTiB.  HepreoemtaUon  aeb  forth  tbe  bnage  or  Imi- 
tation of  aome  thing  by  tbe  power  of  art;  *Tbere  ai« 
many  virtuea  whkh  In  their  own  nature  are  incapabia 
of  any  outward  reprooentation.*—ADmooH,  Henca 
we  speak  of  a  okaw  of  wiki  beasu ;  an  exUhitiom  of 

Sntings;  and  a  theatrical  raroeentatiom.  Tbe  con- 
«r  makes  a  okow  of  hb  ulcksat  a  fkir  totb«  ww 
of  tbesazlng  multitude;  the  artist  makes  ancxts- 
bitionot  hb  works;  ropreoemtationo oT  men  and  man- 
ners are  given  on  tbe  stage:  okawo  are  neccaaaiy  la 
keep  Ibe  populace  in  cood  humour ;  exkiUtiano  are  na- 
ceaaaryfor  tbe  encouragement  of  genius;  r^rtaamt^ 
tiano  are  proper  for  tbe  amusement  of  the  eultivalei. 
and  tbe  refinement  of  aociety.  Tba  okawt  nkibitio^, 
and  reprmttutiam  are  presented  by  some  oas  lo  Ite 
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irltw  of  ottera;  the  tight  and  tpeetaeU  prannt  them- 
■BhTM  to  view.  Sigktj  like  skow^  Is  a  vulgar  term ;  aad 
9pt€taeU  tije  nobler  tt;no.  Wliaiever  is  to  |w  wen  to 
excite  notice  is  a  sights  in  wUcii  general  sense  it  would 
eonprebeud  every  sA^ap,  but  In  its  particular  sense  It 
includes  only  that  which  casually  oflers  luelf  to  view : 
a  9f€cUuile,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  sneclee  of  tigJU 
vhicii  has  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart  or 
the  head  of  the  observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  tigkU  ;  but  battles,  bull-iigbts,  or  pub- 
Ikk  games  of  any  description  are  tp§cUeUs,  which  In- 
Miest  but  shock  the  feelings ; 

Their  various  arms  aflbrd  a  pleasing  «*>*<• 

Dbtdbm. 
The  wearv  Britons,  whose  warrable  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  lo  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey, 
And  daily  sptctacU  of  sad  decay.— SraassR. 

SHOW,  OUT0IDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 
Where  tliere  Is  »how  (e.  7b  tkow)  there  must  be  out- 
tidt  and  mppearanee;  but  there  may  be  the  last  wllh- 
oat  the  former.  The  term  tkoip  alwsys  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refen  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  out- 
nd»  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  sAsaff,  to  sig- 
nify tha^what  Is  shown  Is  all  that  exists;  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  saUfds,  as  consisting  only 
of  wbal  is  on  the  outside  ; 

You  'U  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  ia  sAsv, 

Mere  outward  sA^ ap.— SAVAoa. 
The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more  than 
the  rouiion  of  human  allhirs.  This  is  only  the  tuUids 
•f  Ihlngk*— Blair.  In  describing  a  house,  however, 
we  speak  of  Its  •iifsulr,and  not  of  ilssAew;  as  also  of 
Sie  ouUtd§  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  sA»w.  Anemranee 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  tkow;  but  the  rormer  is 
Ibe  act  of  an  unconscioos  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
Is  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  myptmrmmce  presenu  Itr 
«lf  to  the  view;  the  tkow  Is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  sAsw  so  as  to  be  Men  by 
aihera:  his  mieerMce  ia  that  which  sAews  Itself  In 
Mm.  To  look  only  to  sAsap,  or  be  concerned,  for  »kow 
only,  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  wliich  will 
attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to  the  omUide  signifies  to  be 
eoncenied  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
ID  ihedlsvegard  of  that  which  Is  not  seen :  to  look  only 
la  a^emrmuet  signifies  Ibe  same  aa  the  former,  except 
that  Mtetdets  said  In  the  proper  sense  of  that  whicb 
Merally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appemrmmeu  extend  to  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  afi^  the  reputation; 
*  Every  accusation  against  peraons  of  rank  was  heard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  cp- 
ptarmnee  of  guilt  was  examined  wiili  rigour.*— Ro- 
•aarsoK. 

Semhlanes  or  teeming  (e.  7\f  teem)  always  conveys 
the  Idea  of  an  unreal  etpearance^  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  real ;  he  who  ontv  wears  the 
temtlttttee  of  friendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the  con- 
fidence of  a  friend ; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 

Wears  friendship's  tembUnes  to  beuay.^Mooaa. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply  ab- 
sttact  actions:  sAoas  is  here,  as  in  tlie  preceding  ariicte, 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense;  eetenUtitn  and  ptrads  in- 
'fllude  Ihe  idea  of  someihing  particular:  a  man  makes  a 
sAeti  of  bto  equipage,  furuUure.and  the  like,  by  which 
ha  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to  Impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth  and  supertour  rank ; 
this  Is  often  the  paltry  reAige  of  weak  minds  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makes  a  parade  with  his 
wealth,  his  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  his  proceed- 
ings: the  ekow  is,  therefore,  but  a  simple  letUng  forth 
to  view; 

Great  In  themselves 

They  smile  mperlour  of  external  sAeas. 

SoHBRVILLB. 

The  varadf  raqolres  art,  It  Isa  forced  elTort  to  attract 


notiee  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  eererooniea  | 
*  It  was  not  in  the  mere  p^ade  of  royalty  that  the  Max- 
lean  potentates  exhibited  their  power.*— RoaaaTSon. 
The  sAeas  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act  of  tkew 
tHg^  or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  sAmd  ;  but 
the  etUiUatien  necessarily  includes  the  purpose  for 
which  the  display  is  made  ;  be  who  does  a  thing  so  aa 
to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  It  from  otUm. 
tatitn^  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  charity,  or 
of  publick  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives  to  im- 
press others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  gift ;  •  We  are  daaaled  with  the  »pleiidour 
of  titles,  the  eetentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.*— BpKCTAToa. 


SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 
Sktwft  having  or  being  AiH  of  sAsw  {v,  Skt»,  sal- 
t%de)y  Is  mosUv  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  which  la 
seldon 


)m  anv  thing  to  deserve  notice  bayonA 
that  which  catches  the  eye ;  #s«d^,  from  the  Lathi 
gmvdtt  to  r«!|oice,  signifies  literally  tull  of  joy :  and  ia 
applied  figuratively  to  tlie  exteriour  of  objects,  but  wttH 
the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess : 
^«f  ,  oa  the  contrary,  which  Is  only  a  conuacifon  of 
g—^t  ia  usad  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 
Some  things  may  be  sAswy,  and  in  tlieir  nature  proper* 
lyso;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  Is  sAeavy:  artifid% 
ottiects  may  likewlsa  be  sAeasy,  but  they  will  not  b« 
imferred  by  persons  of  taste;  'Menof  wavm  Imaginn* 
tions  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 
Is  tkawp  and  superficial.*— Admsom.    That  which  ia 
gaut^  is  always  artificial,  and  b  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  Ignorant ;  a  maid  servant  wil' 
bedizen  herself  with  gamdf  coloured  ribbons ; 
The  gaudff  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— SHAXsntABC. 
That  which  is  gmg  is  either  nature  Iself,  or  nature  Imfr* 
tated  in  the  best  manner :  spring  is  a  gmg  season,  ani 
flowers  are  iVegaffctt  accompaniments; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gaftf  drssa'd. 

Shaxspbarb. 

MAGNIPICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 
Magnificence^  from  matrnmt  and /sas.siraifles  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  tpUmdowr^  Iil  Latin  tpUtf 
diTt  from  tpUndea  to  shine,  signlfiea  brightness  in  th« 
external :  pempy  In  Latin  ^emso.  In  Greek  ««|tir4  a  pro- 
cession, from  nipnm  to  send,  sonifies  in  general  forma- 
lity and  ceremonv. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objecia  presented,  but  In  their  degree  of  rich- 
neaa  as  to  iheir  colouring  and  quality ;  tpUndemr'ia  bul 
a  characteristick  of  magnificenety  attached  to  such  ob- 
jects as  daaxle  the  eye  oy  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  eoloorlng:  the  eniertalnmenta 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  remarkable 
for  their  sio^ii^ciice,  from  the  Immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  siia  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  th« 
profusion  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangementn 
for  the  banquet ; 

NotBabylon, 
Nor  great  Alcalro,  such  magn^ieenct 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories.— Miltom. 
The  entenalnmenis  of  Europeans  present  much  tplen 
dtur^  from  the  rlchneas,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  (bast, 
which  the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per> 
fectkm; 

Vain  transitory  ^toidsairs  conld  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  Its  foil. 

GOLDSXXTB. 

Magnifietmce  ia  seldomer  nnaceoinpanled  with  tph^ 


dour  than  tpUndour  wHb  magnifieemet 
well  as  qiialiiy,  is  essenoal  to  the 


tity. 
Ilty, 


,  bttlqua 
itlal  to  the  other: 


quantiiv,lsan  ( 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  Is  a  sa^iH^leMg 
spectacle,  from  the  Immensily  of  theh-  numbers.  an4 
the  order  of  their  disposition ;  It  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  tpltndid  scene  If  there  be  much  richness  lo  IM 
dreapes ;  the  pe/mp  will  here  conrist  In  such  lane  bodie* 
of  men  acting  by  ona  Impulsa,  and  directM  bf  om 
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will,  hene^  military  ••119;  It  la  the  appemlaKe  of 
poirer,  when  dleplajred  to  publick  view :  on  parttcuUr 
oeeaslom,  a  monarch  eeated  on  hie  throne,  surrounded 
hf  hit  courtien,  and  attended  by  his  suarda,  iaaaid  10 
appear  wttlk^Mv; 

Waa  all  that  woma  of  wo  fbr  this  prepar*d  ? 

These  fires,  thla  Ain'ral  pile,  these  altan  rear*d  1 

DavoBif. 

MAGISTERIAL,  MAJE8TICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

JUagitUrial,  froon  SM^C«r  a  master,  and  mafe^tiek, 
ftom  majeatagt  are  both  derived  from  mart*  mora  or 
auMor  greater,  that  la,  more  or  greater  liian  others: 
but  they  diflbr  In  thla  respect,  that  the  magUterial  is 
',  and  Is  therefore  often  fatw ;  the 


mnJMtUk  is  natural^  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
Upstart,  or  an  intruder  Into  any  high  station  or  office, 
■say  put  mi  a  mtLgiMterioL  air,  In  order  to  Impose  on  tlie 
multitude;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  m^'m- 
tidk,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape; 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
Mrth,  or  outward  sution,  can  be  mmjestick:  a  petty 
maftstratelnthecnnnlymaybeauftscsrtsi;  'Govern- 
ment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
Is  very  unfit  for  those  to  Ulk  magittniaU^  of  who 
■ever  (tore  any  share  in  It.'— South.  A  Idm  or  qneen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  mtjeatiek  de- 
yortment; 

Then  AriaUdea  Hfts  bla  honeat  front, 
In  pure  m^fettiek  poverty  rever'd.— THOMaoH. 
The  ttuUlf  and  pompaut  are  moat  nearly  allied  to 
the  ms^tmai;  the  ait^iul  and  dignified  to  tbema- 
jnUek:  the  former  beuig  merely  extrlnsick  and  a»- 
anmed ;  the  latter  Intrinslck  and  inherent  MagUUrial 
raapeeta  the  authority  whicli  la  asaumed ;  tuielf  re- 
.  faraa  the  aplendour  and  rank ;  *  There  Is  for  the  moat 
'  part  aa  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, aa  witliln  the  walls  of  the  »iattlu»t  palace.'— 
South.     Pompous  regarda  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 
Bueh  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  baaia  of  thni  pompon*  load.— Dknhah. 
A  person  Is  magUterial  In  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  commands;  he  is  stately  In 
bto  ordinary  intercourse  witli  his  Inforlours  and  equals ; 
tut  \»  pompous  on  particular  occhhIoiis  of  appearing  in 
publick:  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
lone;  he  marches  forward  with  a  «Uf«/y  air;  he  comes 
forward  In  a  pomnons  manner,  ao  as  to  strike  others 
With  a  aense  of  his  imporunce. 


GRANDEUR,  MAONIFTCENCB. 

Orandsnrf  from  gramdt  In  French  granda^  Latto 
grandis,  probably  from  y^ai^  ancient,  because  tlia 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostlv  to  great  age,  and  aftar* 
ward  eiteoded  In  Its  application  to  greaiiieas  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  Is  taken  in 
the  good  sense ;  magniJUettce^  In  Latin  magnifieemtiUf 
from  niagnms  and  facie^  signifiea  made  on  a  larfe 
scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  quallllaa  In  tlie 
exterlour  consthutea  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  ttie  genus,  and  mapujt- 
eenes  tlie  species.  Magnifieencs  cannot  exist  wiibout 
grandeur^  but  grandeur  extsLs  without  magn{fieenea  : 
the  former  is  dlsiiiigiiislied  from  tlie  latter  boUi  in  de- 
gree and  In  application.  When  applied  to  tlie  same 
objecta  they  diner  in  d*!gree;  magnificence  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of 
living,  grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  aubjectt;  «ia^- 
nificenee  ia  mostly  confined  to  princea.  A  person  la 
said  to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur^  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  hh  servants,  the 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  the  siie  of  his  establWi- 
ment.  No  one  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  magn(fieen€a 
who  does  not  sur^Miss  the  grandeur  of  his  conteiuporar 
ries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls  to  the  kit  of  many,  may 
enable  Iheni  to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aim  at  magnifieeues.  Orandeur  admits  of  degrees  and 
modifications ;  it  may  display  Itself  in  various  waya, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individbal ;  but  magwji' 
esnee  Is  that  which  has  already  reached  the  litglMal 
degree  of  aupertorlty  in  every  particular. 

Thoae  who  are  ambilfcnis  (or  earthly  froMdatr  ara 
s  a  iiut  view  of  tiM 
selves  and  of  all  tilings  that  surround  them ;  they  foi 


Majutiek  is  an  epithet  that  charaeteriaaa  the  axta- 
■lour  of  an  object; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embrolder'd  sandals  gliuer'd  aa  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  sicjsslscic  ai  a  god. 

Port. 
Jhtguat  la  that  which  marks  aa  eaaeotlal  characterla- 
tfeklntheottleet; 

Row  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  augustf 
How  complicate,  how  wonderfUl,  ia  man! 

Youaa. 
Dignified  aervaa  to  charaeteriae  the  action,  or  the 
Mation; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God.  Creator  wise, 
Though  threat'ning,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  his  prhne  ereaiures,  dignifitd  so  high. 

MiLTOH. 

The  form  of  a  female  is  termed  maisatUk  which  has 
•omething  Iropoaing  In  It,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majeaty,  or  the  moat  elevated  sintlon  In  society;  a  mo- 
narch Is  entitled  august  In  order  to  describe  the  extent 
of  hb  empire;  an  assembly  is  denominated  august  to 
haspeak  Its  high  ehararter,  and  Iti  welahty  Influenee  in 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  Is  termed  dignified  when 
II  upholds  (he  Individual  and  peraonal  character  of  a 
man,  aa  wen  as  his  relative  character  In  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs :  the  two  fhrmer  of  these  terms  nre 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  ontward  elrcum- 
•tancea;  the  laat  ia  applicable  to  men  of  all  atatlona. 
Who  have  eadi  In  his  sphere  a  dignitf  to  maintain 
Which  behMfi  to  a  oian  aa  an  Independent  nMral  agent. 


rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  iiut  view  of  I 
selves  and  of  all  tilings  that  surround  them ;  they  forget 
that  there  ia  any  tiling  above  this,  in  comparison  wttli 


which  It  sinks  into  iosignlfieance  and 
*  There  la  a  kind  of  grandsur  and  respea,  which  the 
meanest  and  most  Insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  Uie  liltie  circle  of  tlieir  friends 
and  acquaintance.'- Addibon.  The  grandaur  of  En- 
ropean  courta  is  kist  In  a  oom(tarisiin  with  the  magnifir 
eenes  of  eastern  priiioes,  *Tiie  wall  of  China  Is  oaa 
of  those  eaatern  pieces  of  magnificoncs  which  niakea  a 
figure  even  In  tlie  map  of  tlie  worML  although  an  ac- 
count of  n  would  have  been  thought  fabuioua,  wefe  not 
the  wall  itself  extant.*- AnmaoN. 

Orandeur  Is  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as  well 
as  art,  of  lulnd  as  well  as  matter ;  m<i/ii(/Ecsiic«  Is  alt<»- 
geiher  the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  aa 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  WMgtM- 
esnl:  but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  ounception,  and  wa 
like,  are  gramd^  but  nut  magnifi/unU 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 
JWMe,  fai  Latin  nohUis^  from  n—ca  io  know,  stgniSea 
knowable,  or  worth  knowing ;  i^raa^  «.  Graadeur. 

Jfoble  Is  a  term  of  general  Import;  It  simply  Inipllea 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  disUnguMied  for  excel 
lence  above  other  thinn :  the  grand  Is,  properly  speak 
Ing,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acqiilrai 
the  name  of  noble;  but  there  are  many  wsftls  objecia 
which  are  not  denominated  grand,  A  building  may 
be  denominated  nobis  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  alac ; 
but  a  frond  building  is  rather  so  called  for  the  expenoa 
which  Is  displayed  upon  it :  nobtewtss  of  acting  or 
thinking  cominrehends  ail  moral  excellence  that  rises  lo 
a  high  pitch;  but  grandeur  of  mind  Is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  such  actions  or  trait*  as  denote  an  elevatioa 
of  character,  rising  above  all  that  is  common.  A 
fbmlly  may  be  either  noble  or  grand ;  but  It  la  iis^lt  W 
birth ;  It  is  groMd  by  wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  ar 
living; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  f^  thinner  element  susuln'd. 
And  aetinc  the  same  part  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  neblsst  endsY 

Yooav. 
More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stan^ 
The  seats  majestick,  proud  Imperial  thrones^ 
On  which  angelick  delegates  of  lieav'n 
Discbarge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love. 
To  ckitbe  In  outward  grandisur  frond  designs  f 
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GREAT,  ORA^D,  SUBLIMl!. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  \n  the  moral  ap- 
plicailon.  Oreat  simply  designates  extent;  grand  in- 
cludes Uketviae  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  underttiking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
superiour  excellence:  great  oMects  are  seen  with  faci- 
lity ;  grand  ob|ecis  are  Tlewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  (knits ; 
h  should  be  the  graatd  ahn  of  aU  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement ;  *  There  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  iB  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.'— Ad- 
msoif.  *  There  is  generally  In  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  Uie 
curiosities  of  art.*— Addisoit. 

Orand  and  9ubUnu  are  both  superiour  to  great;  but 
the  former  marics  thedimenston  ofgreatmeea ;  the  latter, 
from  the  Latin  nthUmiSy  designates  that  of  height  A 
scene  may  be  either  grand  or  tublime ;  it  is  jgrand  as 
h  Alls  the  imagination  with  its  immensity;  \i\a  tublime 


aa  It  elevates  tlie  imaclnation  beyond  tlie  surrounding 
and  leas  important  objects.  There  is  something  grand 
in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
1^  one  impulse ;  there  is  somethina  peculiarly  tMblime 
la  the  eight  of  huge  mountains  and  craggy  cliflb  of  ice, 
shaped  into  various  fantastick  forms,  (^and  may  be 
aaid  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature :  eublime  Is 
applicable  only  to  the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids,  or  Che  ocean,  are  \to\h  grand  okflects;  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  la  a  enbUme  object.  Ctrand  Is  aome- 
tbnes  applied  to  the  mind ;  tublime  is  applied  both  to 
the  thoughts  and  the  expresaions;  'HiMner  fills  bia 
leaden  with  tuhliau  ideas.* — Addxbom.  There  Is  a 
grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton; 
there  Is  a  tuhUmitg  In  the  Inspired  writings,  which  ikr 
iurpassea  all  human  productions 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIPY, 
UTTER. 
To  exprue,  from  the  Latin  exprimo  to  press  out,  la 
■aid  of  whatever  passen  in  the  mind ;  to  declare  (v.  7> 
declare)  is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A 
man  expreeeee  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affectlona 
In  their  turn ;  he  deelaree  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 


particular 

To  exnreea  is  the  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
sulting from  our  circumstances  as  social!  agents ;  to  de- 
clare te  a  speciflck  and  positive  act  that  Is  called  for  by 
the  occasion:  tlie  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  pubilck.  An  exnreeeion 
of  one's  feelings  and  senriments  to  those  whom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings;  the  de- 
darationoC oar  o{rtnions  may  be  prudent pr  imprudent, 
according  to  circumsuncea.  Words,  looks,  geatores, 
•r  Biovements,  serve  to  esprees ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  derlv'd  from  ruln'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Satunilan  rhymes  exprees  their  Joy. 

Drtsbm. 
Actions,  as  well  aa  words,  may  sometimes  declare; 
Th*  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  deelareM^ 
What  the  late  ev*n  or  early  morn  prepares. 

Drydbn. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  exvreee  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence  when  we 
are  required  to  speak;  an  act  of  hostility,  on*  tlie  part 
of  a  natkm,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war  aa  If  It 
were  expreeeed  in  poaitlve  terms;  *A8  the  Supreme 
Being  has  expreteedy  and  aa  It  were  printed  his  ideas 
in  the  creation,  men  expreas  their  ideas  in  books.*— 

AOOISUN. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name, 
Whooe  kifty  voice  deeiurM  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 
To  exprets  and  tllgnifff  are  both  said  of  words;  but 
exprete  ha«  always  regard  to  the  acent,  and  the  Use 
which  he  makes  of  tlie  words.  Signifif,  from  tignum 
a  Kign,  nnd  faeie  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  tlie  words  are  nuide  tlie  usual  signs:  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  exprete  one  thing  while  It 
mgnifiee  another;  an«»  hence  It  Is  that  many  words, 
•cemdlng  to  their  ordinary  tignificaUon,  will  not  «»• 
mreta  what  the  speaker  baa  in  his  mind,  and  wisbes  to 


communicate:  the  mmiosy liable  no  tigwU^t  simple 
negation :  but  according  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spoken.  It  majT 
exprete  ill- nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passlbQ; 
*  If  there  be  no  cause  exprteaedy  the  Jailer  is  noC 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  Judges  In 
this  respect,  salth  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  govemour,  that  it  is  unreaaonaMe  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  tignifjf  withal  the  crimes  allied 
against  him.*— BiJicKSTONa. 

To  tigniff  and  Uttifyy  Uke  the  word  exprett,  un 
erflployed  In  general  for  any  act  of  communlcatloa 
otherwise  than  by  words ;  but  exprett  is  used  in  • 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passiona 
and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  expreeted; 
the  simple  Intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind 
are  tigntJUd  or  tettifUd.  A  person  exprettet  his  Jot 
by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  tlie  vivacity  of  hte 
countenance ;  he  tirnifiet  his  wishes  by  a  iwd ;  he 
tettijiet  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  exprett  all  their  fed- 
ings;  those  ^ho  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
Inferlours  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  tigi^fjf- 
ing  their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  tettij)f  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
it  may  discover  Itself. 

Exprett  may  be  said  of  nil  sentient  beings,  and,  bjr 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense ; 
tignify  Is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  haa 
the  most  ezprM«t««  mode  of  showing  bis  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  hii master; 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustaiii  a  flow*r, 

Th*  exprettive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r. — Pops. 
A  tifnificanl  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt ;  '  Cooih 
mon  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  tignificanl  expressionai 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting ;  and. 
dumb  persona  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.*— 
HoLoaa.  To  'ignifu  and  tett^fy^  though  ckMely  allied 
In  sense  and  applicauon,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
'^^i*  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  In- 
wardly, to  tctttff  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.  A  person  tignifiet  by  letter  his  intention 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  be  t«»tix 
pt  his  sense  of  favours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect:  '  What  conaolatlon  can  be  luui^ 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  tettifyf 
his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).'— JoHHSon. 

Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  difl^n  from  exprett  In  this,  that  the  latter  respecli 
the  thing  which  Is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.   We  exprett  from  the  heail; 
we  utttr  with  the  lips :  to  exprett  an  uncharitable  sen- 
timent is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  utttr  'ftn 
unseemly  word  is  a  vtolation  of  good  manners:  tboaa 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  utter,  but  not  em- 
prett ;  those  who  show  by  titeir  looks  what  is  p 
in  their  heana,  exprett  but  do  not  utter; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  wiih^a  shout 
Loud  as  (Vom  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
Aa  from  blessed  voices,  uttertaj' Joy.— Mjlton 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 

Sign  and  tignal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  (v.  Mark,  tign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  speciea 
of  the  former  ;*  the  tign  enables  us  to  recognise  an  o^ 
Ject ;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  tignal  serves 
to  ftive  warning;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counlO' 
nance  are  commonly  tlie  tignt  of  what  passes  In  IlK 


The  nod  that  ratiflea  the  Will  Divine, 
The  falrtiAil,  fix*d,  Irrevocable  tign. 
This  seals  thy  suit.— Pora. 
The  beat  of  tlie  drum  Is  the  tignal  for  aoldiento  lepnlr 
to  their  poet; 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  tignal  gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  ail  the  cave.— Drtdbh. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  tigna; 
we  make  ourselves  underaiood  b/  tnose  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  tignalt. 

*  VideOlranI:  '* Stgne, slfnal  * 
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ENGU8H  STNONYMES. 


SIGNIFICANT,  CXPKESSTYB. 
The  tigmifUmmt  te  that  which  wrvea  at  a  rign;  the 
mmr«99iv  is  ihai  wbicb  apeaks  out  or  declares:  Uie 
Mier  is  therefore  a  stioiMer  t«nn  Uian  the  fornier:  a 
took  is  »ign^amt  when  U  is  made  to  txfrus  an  idea 
Uukt  peases  io  the  mind ;  but  il  Is  nffMsin*  when  it  is 


«ade  to  exprtM  a  feeling  of  the  heart:  IooIlb  are  but 
•ccasionally  vyiHicaiil,  oul  the  countenance  may  be 
Babliually  npre$no:  SigniM*^  ^  appUed  In  an 
Indiflereiit  sense,  acconUng  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
rfgnifled;  but  *xpr4*»w*  is  always  applied  to  that 
whieb  is  good:  a  »igrti£emiu  kiok  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea;  '  I  couJd  not  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  nfni^aai  look  upon  this  occasion.*— CuMsaa- 
a^iiik  Aa  ej»rc«««9«  counienaoca  always  n^rusu 
ipod  feding;  '^The  English, Madam,  particularly  what 
we  eall  the  plaia  English,  Is  a  very  copious  and  ezr 
uine  lanniage.' — BtcBAaoeoB. 


The  dlstiiiCilon  between  these  words  is  the  sune 
«ten  applied  to  tUngi  as  to  perKins:  a  word  is  Bigni- 
JU»nt  «)f  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify ;  but  a  word  is 
Ufre$ti9$  according  lo  ibe  force  wltbwbich  It  conveys 
aa  idea.  The  teiin  rignificmt,  in  this  case,  simply  ex- 
Ulains  the  nature ;  bat  the  epitliet  es^uttw  cbarao- 
leriaes  it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  tig- 
niffimMt  only  of  the  precise  Idesa  which  belong  to  ihe 
an ;  most  languages  have  some  terms  which  are  peeu- 
l|Mly  $xfrt99n$t  and  cooaequendy  adapted  for  poetry. 

BlflNinCATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT,  8EN8E. 
The  tignifiCMtin  (a.  T^tsfrMs)  Is  that  of  whkb 
the  word  Is  made  the  sign ;  the  meaning  to  that  which 
*e  person  attaches  to  It ;  the  import  is  that  which  is 
Hapwrtml  or  carried  into  the  underatanding ;  the  »eu*e 
la  that  wbiA  It  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the  un- 


The  Bigni^atUn  of  a  word  inclndes  either  the  whole 
«r  the  pairt  of  what  Is  anderslood  by  It;  *  A  lie  consists 
hi  this,  that  It  is  a  fatoe  tigwiJUation  knowingly  and 
wlamarlly  used.*— Soirni.  The  mMning  Is  that  which 
t»  person  wisbes  to  convey  who  makes  use  of  a  word. 
TMs  may  be  correct  or  incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
Ibrmatioa  of  the  person  explaining  hfanseif ;  *  When 
hqreod  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  m«amtfi^,  I  can 
aerteive  a  sudden  eloud  of  disappointment  spread  over 
lar  fltce.'— Johnson.  The  iii|»«r(  of  a  word  includes 
Mi  whole  three  and  value;  •  To  draw  near  to  Ood  Is 
Ml  expression  of  awAil  and  mysterious  import.*^ 
BliAia.  The  ttnn  of  a  word  Is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  Its  MigniJUation ;  '  There  are  two  tenae*  In 
wneh  we  may  be  said  to  draw  near.  In  such  a  degree 
••  mortality  admits,  to  God.*->BiJiia.  The  »ign^»- 
lien  of  a  word  to  fixed  by  the  standard  of  custom ; 
k  to  not  therefbre  to  he  changed  by  any  individual :  the 
im^tit  of  a  term  to  estimated  by  the  various  accepta- 
ttans  In  which  It  Is  employed :  a  ««««e  to  sometimes 
aibltrarlly  attached  to  a  word  which  is  widely  diflbrent 
flom  that  In  which  It  to  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  tonecessaiy  to  get  the  tme  aigniAcBiion  of  every 
wprdfor  the  partieular  meaning  attached  to  It,  to  weigh 
the  tsiaerl  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
asaM  In  wh^ch  It  to  taken.  Every  word  expreaslng 
ahher  a  simple  or  a  coaiples  Idea,  tosald  to  have  a  aig- 
aCfkatwa,  though  not  an  imvort.  Technical  and  moral 
llhns  have  an  impart  ami  difhrent  aenae^.  A  child 
llama  the  aigwi/Uationa  of  simple  terms  as  he  hears 
nem  us^ ;  •  writer  mnet  be  acquainted  with  the  full 


( of  everv  term  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
one  of.  The  draferent  aenaea  which  words  admit  of 
Il  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  eooAision  with  ilU- 
fmte  peopia. 

SigniiW^***  *°^  tsw0f<  are  said  mostly  of  lAfigle 

words  only ;  aamM  to  saM  of  words  either  in  eoanexion 

.  with  each  other,  or  aa  belonging  to 

-    ''    n#at|«eMe»of  the 


we  speak  of  the  «^fa4^toaMea  of  the  word  houae,  of  the 
impart  of  the  term  hive ;  but  the  aemaa  of  the  sen- 
Hnce,  the  aenat  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  In  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  aanaa. 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPL7. 

DamaUt  la  Latin  dsaeto  or  nata,  IVoeB  aahna,  par- 

tfelple  of  naaca^  signifies  to  eaaaa  to  know ;  aigu^^ 

flmn  the  Latin  aignum  a  sign  and  /«  to  become,  is  to 

r  ba  MMS  a  riipk  or  giiMa  for  the  anderaland- 


Ing ;  taiylir,  twm  the  Latin  impUaa  lo  fold  fai, 
to  Ibid  or  fnvolve  an  idea  la  aa  ol^iect. 

Dtn9U  Is  employed  wUh  regard  to  things  and  their 
characters;  aignify  wkh  regard  to  the  thoogbia  or 
roovementa.  A  letter  or  charaeter  may  be  made  la 
damata  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  aigntfp  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  ihe  peison.  Among  tbe  aa. 
dent  Egyptians  bieroglypbkks  were  very  much  em- 
plovcd  to  ianaU  certain  atioral qualities ;  in  many  caaea 
looks  or  actiuns  will  aigniff  mwe  than  worda.  Devieea 
of  dlllerent  descriptions  drawn  cither 


to  dm»ta  particular  drcumsiancea  or 
ornocopia  damstaa  pleaqr ;  the  beebiva 
f :  the  aove  dea«lM  meakncsa ;  and  the 


from  fabulous  bisloiy  or  the  natural  world  are  Itfcewlaa 
now  employed  to 
qualities:  the  eon 
danataa  Industry; 

lamb  tentieness :  he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  la 
aigntff  hto  wishes  otherwtae  than  by  uoda  or  signa 
must  expect  to  be  frequently  mimnderstood;  'Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  Ihe  action  want  that 
air  and  beanty  which  dirtingutoh  It  from  oihem,  Hka 
that  Inimitable  sunsMne  Tltiaa  to  said  to  have  dIAioed 
over  hto  landscapes,  which  damataa  them  his.* — 6pbo> 
TATom.  *  Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  aignifg 
snuM  one  simple  hlea,  wtthout  much  adverting  to 
others  which  may  chance  to  auend  IL*— Buaxa. 

To  aigniff  and  tsi^Ijf  may  be  employed  either  aa 
respects  actione  or  words.  In  the  firM  case  «^fti(/y  m 
the  act  of  the  person  moking  knowa  by  means  of  a 
aign^  as  we  aijfniff  our  approbation  by  a  look :  impim 
marks  the  value  or  fbree  nf  the  action ;  oar  aesiw  to 
impUad  in  oar  silence.  When  applied  lo  words  or 
Biarks,  aignifif  denotes  the  poekive  and  eetabllahed 
act  of  the  thing;  mvi^to  ita  relauve  act:  a  word  aig- 
w^fia*  whatever  It  to  made  HicraHy  lo  stand  ibr;  tt 
impiita  that  which  it  sUnds  fi>r  figuratively  or  motatly. 
The  term  house  aignifUa  that  which  to  constrwcied  Air 
a  dwelling ;  tlie  term  residence  impUea  something  stt<^ 
periou  r  to  a  house.    A  croes,  thus,  +  aignifiea  addition 

in  arithmetlck  or  algebra ;  a  kmg  stroke,  ihoa, , 

with  a  break  In  the  text  of  a  work,  implisa  that  iha 
whole  sentence  to  not  completed.  It  fVequently  hap- 
pens that  words  which  aign\ff  nothing  panicuter  in 
themselves,  msy  be  made  to  m^fg  a  great  deal  by  the 
tone,  tbe  manner,  and  the  connexion ;  *  Words  atgntfg 
not  Immediately  and  primarily  things  themselves,  bat 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  ooncemlng  tbinga.*^ 
SoLTH.  *  Pleasure  impliaa  a  proportion  and  agree- 
ment to  tbe  respective  sUies  and  condltione  of  mea.*^ 

SOCTH. 


SIGNIFICATION,  AVAIL,  IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 


Signifp  (e.  TV  aigniflf)  to  here  cmpleyed  with  r 

to  events  of  life,  and  their  retotive  imparuncc ;   

(v.  TV  arail)  to  never  need  otherwiaa.  That  which  a 
thing  aigniJUa  to  what  It  oontains ;  If  H  aignifiea  ao> 
thing,  it  contains  noihina,  and  to  worth  aoUiing ;  If  it 
aign{fiea  much,  it  contains  much,  or  to  worth  much. 
That  which  uoaiia  produces :  If  It  aeatl«  nothing  ic 
produces  nothing,  to  of  no  use ;  if  it  utaUa  much,  It 
produces  or  to  worth  much. 

We  consldar  the  end  as  to  Ha  a^yatfcahsa,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avaii.  Allhoogh  it  to  of  little  or  no 
aignifhaUan  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly  wilto  of  children; 
*■  As  for  wonders,  what  aigniJUth  teftlng  us  of  them  V 
— CcHaiELANDw  *  What  avMl  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  wno  mnke  them  con^i^ra 
together  for  the  infraction  of  them.'— CvMaaRLANn. 

Jmporlanea^  from  pario  to  earrv,  signifies  the  cany 
Ing  or  bearing  with,  or  In  Itself;  emae^neaee,  fh«D 
eanaaanar  to  follow,  or  result,  sIgnMtoa  the  fallowing  oi 
resultfag  fWnn  a  thiaa. 

Wetgki.  signifies  the  faantaw  that  the  thing  weighs; 
mumanl,  ftom  w—nitasi,  slgBlfiea  the  fbioa  that  puto 
In  DMtloa. 

Imnarianea  to  what  things  have  in  theroaelves :  they 
nay  be  of  more  or  less  maarianes.  according  to  the 
value  which  to  set  upon  them:  this  may  be  real  at 
unreal ;  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  their 
past  utility,  or  from  the  prasuniption  of  their  utility 
for  the  future :  the  idea  of  imparianca^  there'ure,  enteia 
into  the  meaning  of  the  other  tcrow  more  or  less;  •  Ht 
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i  clOM  bff  Ufc,  will 
fad  netlitiie  of  80  mdeh  laMrteKM  m  to  ckM  it  wetL' 
•-Jomwoii.  QmMfmes  h  tiM  ta^M-MttM  of  a  thine 
from  itt  cMwefMfic*.  Thi«  term  therefore  is  pecu- 
Itarly  applicable  to  tucb  thl»g8»  tli«  eoiuemMn  of 
which  may  be  more  immediately  ditoeroed  either  fh>m 


tlM  neslecl  or  the  attention  : 


fora 


:  it  iiof  e«iM««i 
leuer  to  go  off  oo  acertaia  day,  for  the  aHwrsofaB  io- 
dlviduai  way  be  mora  or  Ion  afteied  by  it;  an  hour's 
May  •oBMCimfli  In  the  departwa  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  soch  eontequenee  aa  to  determine  tlie 
fhie  of  a  battle ;  >  The  oorrnplion  of  oar  taaie  ia  not  of 
equal  c»nMquatc»  with  the  depravatioa  of  oar  ylrtue.' 
— WAatoa.  The  term  wtigkt  impUee  a  poeitivelv 
great  d«ree  of  tai^MfaaM.'  hie  that  tM^erConc*  which 
a  thingliae  intrimically  in  Meelf,  and  which  makes  it 
weigh  la  the  mind :  it  is  applied  therefore  lo  such 
thiofsas  ofler  themseives  to  dellberatloii ;  henee  the 
eoonsels  of  a  nathm  are  always  wmghtm,  because  thejr 
iavolve  the  Interests  of  so  many;  'The finest  worlw 
of  iaventloa  are  of  very  Mttie  weigkL  when  put  la  the 
hafamce  with  wliat  refines  and  eiaus  tlie  rational  mind.* 
— 8racTAToa.  Mment  is  that  impartanea  which  a 
thing  has  from  the  power  In  itsi^  to  produce  efleeis, 
er  to  determine  Interest :  it  is  applicable,  therefore, 
eoly  to  soch  tldngs  as  are  ooanecied  with  oar  pros- 
perity or  happiness :  when  used  without  any  adjunct, 
It  hmnlies  a  great  degree  of  importmmeOf  but  may  be 
HMdioed  in  varloiM  ways;  es  a  thing  of  no  sMMsnt, 
or  small  moment^  or  great  moment ;  but  we  cannot  say 
with  the  same  propriety,  a  tiling  of  small  tomght^  and 
still  leas  a  thing  or  great  weight :  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  OTosMal  for  every  one  to  ebpose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  will  stand  the  teit  of  a  death-bed 
reflection ;  *  Wlioever  shall  review  bis  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  t«;nour  of  bis  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  sMmcaX/— 
JoBMsoa. 

UNIMPOKTANT,  INSIGNIPTC ANT,  IMMATE- 
RIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 
The  want  of  mpsrtanctf,  of  co«Md«ratMa,  of  tigmir 
jkalisn,  and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed  bv 
these  leraw.  They  diflbr  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing lo  the  meaning  of  the  primiiiveii ;  but  they  are  so 
cloeely  allied  the'.  tlMy  may  be  employed  sometimes 
iadiOerently.  thkimpertmU  regards  the  consequences 
of  our  actions :  it  is  tcnimportmiki  whether  we  use  this 
er  that  word*  In  certain  cases ;  *  Nigno  and  Ouerra 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  nsfr^Hoics.*— RoaaaTsoa. 
HeemsidertMe  and  huign^fuMiU  respect  those  things 
which  msy  attrsct  notice :  the  former  is  more  adapted 
to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  Is  a  familiar  term  which 
seems  to  coavey  a  oonteoptuous  meaning :  hi  a  de- 
scription we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the 
quantity,  &c.  is  ineontiderahle;  in  speaking  of  per- 
sons we  may  say  they  are  insignijUent  in  stature,  look, 
ttlent,  station,  and  tlie  like ;  or  :i|)eaking  of  things,  an 
inaign^fUntt  nroduclkm,  or  an  ineignificant  word ; 
*Tliat  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
eiple  of  natural  reason  i«,  1  tlrink,  no  ineoneiderabU 
point  gained.'— Sooth.  *  As  I  am  ineigniJUant  to  the 
company  in  publick  places,  I  gratify  the  canity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  apiiearance/— A  dduon.  /m- 
aufsrtsi  is  a  species  of  the  umimjunrtantj  which  is  ap- 
plied oaly  to  fhnitllar  subjects ;  ii  is  tnisial«na/  whether 
we  in  to-dav  or  to-morrow ;  It  is  immaterial  wlietlser 
we  have  a  lew  or  many ;  '  If  In  the  judgement  of  im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  mrntig  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
Ihem. '— 8niJ.uiorLxiT. 


TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTf,  FRIVOLOUS, 
FUTILE. 
TrifUmgf  trivial,  both  come  from  trtvtasi,  a  commoa 
phM*e  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify 
euniBion ;  pettg  Is  in  French  petit  liule.  In  Latin  ^alas 
a  Imy  or  nunhm,  and  the  Hebrew  *ni)  fooHsh ;  /rfvs- 
krne,  in  Latin  /rtwiJut,  eonies  in  all  probaMliiy  from 
frut  to  crumble  into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing ; 
/Mti/e,  hi  Latin  faiilis^  tiom/atia  to  pour  out,  signUks 
cast  away  m  warthlesa. 


AD  theae  epithets  eharacterlae  an  object  as  of  Ittile 
or  no  value:  trilling  and  trimal  differ  only  in  degro*; 
the  latter  denoting  a  scMI  tower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  triflimg  or  friaiai  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  b«  easily 
paassd  over  as  forgottoi :  tr^nfr  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason ;  invial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowneas  of  the  remarker ;  *  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  hurlCMiue,  and  all 
the  trivial  aru  of  ridkule.'— Anmsoa.  What  is  petif 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  dteregarded 
and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a  peUf  consMeraiion  for 
a  iniaisler  of  state  to  look  to  tne  small  savings  of  a 
private  fomlly;  *Thera  is  scarcely  any  man  without 
fkvoorite  tr^  which  he  values  above  greater 
ments ;  some  desire  of  pettf  praise  which  ha 
canaoC  patiently  sofRs*  lo  be  frustrated.'— Johmson. 
What  is  frivebnu  and  /Htila  le  disgraceful  for  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  £.jmer  in  relatioo  to  all  tlie  ub- 
Jeels  of  our  pursu  it  or  attachmeai,  the  latter  only  in 
regard  to  matters  of  reasoning :  dresb  )«  a  friveUus 
occupation  when  it  foiua  the  chief  buslarv  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;  '  It  is  an  endless  and  fritolaiu  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.*— SraBLB.  The  objections  of  freethinkera 
against  revealed  religion  are  as /altls  as  they  are  mis- 
chlevotts;  *  Out  of  a  mulliplicny  of  critkiMns  bj  va- 
rious hands  many  are  sure  to  be  /iuil«.*— Cowraa. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMST. 
The  t^erfeial  is  that  which  liesonly  at  the  surfhee* 
it  Is  therefore  by  implication  the  same  as  the  ehathw^ 
which  IMS  nothing  underneath :  ehallem  being  a  varia- 
tion of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person  may  he 
called  either  euverjieial  or  ehallawj  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  a  profundiiy  of  knowledge ;  hut  otherwise, 
siipir^ialilp  M  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  thinkinf 
foculty,  and  ehalUmneee  to  its  extenL  Men  of  free 
sentiments  are  snperjUdal  thinkers,  although  they  may 
not  have  nnderstandinp  more  ehtdUm  than  others. 
Smperfidal  and  ehaUew  are  applicable  to  things  as  weB 
as  persons :  Jlimey  is  a  pplicable  to  thlrai  only.  Flimejf 
most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that »,  flamy,  showy, 
easllv  seen  through.  In  the  proper  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  euperfieial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  piece  c^  water  behig 
ehmUow ;  of  cotton  or  cloth  being  Jlisisy.  In  the  im- 
proper sense,  a  stirvev  or  a  glance  may  be  swsr/ctal 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  satyM^Mea  of  things; 
'  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  euperjUiml  acquaint* 
ance  with  a  few  sensible  oblects.'— Blair.    A 


sation  or  a  discourse  may  be  ehaUaWy  which  does  net 

eontaia  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  withlp 

Thy  ahallme  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.— DaTnair. 

A  work  or  performance  may  be  JUmsp  which  has  no 

thing  solid  in  It  to  engage  the  attention  ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  Jb'aisir  lines.— Pora. 


SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 

Sttrfaee,  compounded  of  svr  for  ei^er  and  faee^  it 
a  variation  of  the  Latin  term  evpetjUnet;  and  yet  they 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is  the 
viiHrar,  and  the  latter  the  scieniiAck  term :  of  course 
the'fonner  has  a  more  indefinite  and  general  applica- 
tk*i  then  the  lauer.  A  emrfaee  h  either  even  or  un- 
even, smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  a  pfaine  ettpet^ee  on  which  he  fnniids  his 
operations.  They  are  enipkiyed  In  a  figuradve  sense 
with  a  similar  disilnciion ; 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  turf  ace  flow ; 

Be  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

DRYDaa. 
*  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciltoig 
mankind  to  their  present  stals  freouently  remind  as 
that  we  view  only  the  attperrfieiea  of  life.*->JoHNSON. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  explain  is  to  make  vista;  expeun'dL,  from  the 

Latin  expono,  com  pounded  of  ex  and  pona,  sienifiea 

to  set  forth  in  delail ;  interpret,  in  Lathi  interpreU 

and  nuerpretM^  compounded  of  intm-  and  ysriss,  that 
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L .  UMguM  tongueB,  lignlflei  literally  to  fe(  the  aeaee 
rfTone  ianguHfe  by  meajia  ofanoilier. 

To  erp^ain  iBlhegenerick  term,  the  rest  are  speciflck: 
m  txpommd  and  inUrpret  are  each  uiodmaf  eTplMming. 
Single  wordd  or  wntenee*  are  explained ;  a  whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded ;  tlie  lenfle  or 
any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreUd.  It  b  the 
bttsiiiesB  of  the  phl]«ilagisi  to  «»/«tfn  the  lueaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  *  h  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under 
positive,  arbitrary,  and  changiabie  institutions;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  expluined,,  by  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science.'— Bdrkb. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scrit>ture ; 
One  meets  now  and  tlien  with  persons  who  are  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.* 
— Btkklb.  It  is  the  biisinets  of  the  antiquarian  to 
imterprol  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or 
of  hieroglyphicks  on  btiildinp ;  '  It  does  not  appear 
that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  i»- 
ttrpreting  another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  fVequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  faoie.* 

--JOHNSOII. 

An  oxpUnvtion  serves  to  assist  the  underttandhig, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity;  an  ex- 
poeiiion  is  an  ample  etplmnaiwn^  In  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  expoeUion  are  employed  In  clearing  up  the 
■enae  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  Is 
more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of  aAxlng  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  prevTouelv  had : 
hence  It  Is  that  the  same  pasnges  In  authors  admit  of 
different  intorpretationo^  according  to  the  eliaraeter  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
oxplanation:  but  lu  doctrines,  when  faithfullv  ix- 
ponndtd^  may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;  altliough  tiie  partial  interpretaUons 
Of  Illiterate  and  enthusiastick  men  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
grace than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  tntotpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
Is  written  or  4ald,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
fcgard  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  expooition  Is,  however, 
iiKd  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  m^n,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex* 
pUnation;  it  is  the  characteristlck  of  good- nature  to 
tnterpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  fkvtMirably 
as^poesible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of 'circumstances ;  toe  interpretaUon  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  suange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
**  Silencoigivee  consent  ;**  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  inUrpru  It,  who  are  Interested  in  the  de- 


TO  MiaCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
Mieeonetrue  and  mioinierpret  signify  to  explain  In 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respecu  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  in*;^lcation  of  one's  actions :  those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
children  are  liable  to  be  mieeonotrued ;  a  too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  misintetpreted 
Into  flivour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  tlie  fonner  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native 
languace ;  the  latter  respecbt  the  general  sense  which 
one  alBxcs  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  nailve  or 
foreign  language:  the  learners  of  a  langusge  will  un- 
avoidably mioconetm^  it  at  times;  in  all  lancuRges 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 
mieintorpretatiom.  Mueonttndng  is  the  consequence 
of  Ignorance ; 

In  ev*ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 

PiiMick  calamities  or  hotwehold  Ills : 

The  Judire  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause. 

And  doubtful  Issue  of  miaeon»truod  laws. — Paioa. 
Misinterpretation  of  particular  words  are  oflener  the 
coDst-qucnce  of  prqjudioa  and  voluntary  blindness, 


particularty  In  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  Bcri^ 
tures ;  *  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  pot  a  wrong 
intorpratation  on  the  virtues  of  others.*— Adduok. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

Defnito^  In  Latin  d^aiCKsi,  participle  of  dtfimto, 
compounded  of  do  and  JbuOf  slpiifies  that  which  la 
bounded  by  a  line  or  linilt;  •ssttivs,  In  Latin  pooi- 
tnras,  ftompMs  to  place,  algumea  that  which  b  placed 
or  fixed. 

The  nndentanding  and  reasoning  powers  are  cm- 
nected  with  what  Is  d^ite;  the  will  with  what  ia 
poettive.  A  dejbuto  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  poettive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesl- 
tatton  or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  drJLnito  In 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  poeitma  In  giving  con»- 
mands.  A  person  who  is  d^Mte  In  his  praceedinfi 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  aUe  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  but  as  It  Is  recorded  by  some  cenala 
and  dejinito  effect*— JonNsoH.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authortiv  to  be  pooittre^  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  from  tne  self-willed  and 
contumacious;  *The  Eari  Rivera  being  now  in  Ida 
own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  chlMren, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  pontine  acconnt  of  liim.*-' 
JunnoH. 


DEFINTnON,  EXPLANATION. 

A  d^aitisn  Is  properiy  a  spedes  of  oxpUmaUom. 
The  former  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  the  former  Is  confined  to  words,  tlie  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  dejinition  Is  correct  or  precise;  an  oxpUokmtiom  li 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  its  signification  ;  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  In  the 
use  of  any  word ;  *  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted diefinitionM  of  It.  I  believe  It  la  best  to  be 
known  by  description,  dtfiinition  not  being  able  tocosa- 
prise  It.'— Loan  Cratham.  The  expUmmtion  of  a 
word  mav  include  both  definition  and  illustration :  the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words/lian  will  include  the 
leading  ftatures  in  the  meaning  of  any  tenn ;  the  hicter 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer ;  *  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
Hirther  information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  do  M 
with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.' — ^Lonn 
Chatham. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 
Explain^  v.  To  explain^  expound;  illuotrate^  hi 
Latin  illuetratMOt  participle  otiUuMtro^  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  m  and  luotro^  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
amined ;  elucidate^  In  Latin  elueidatue^  participle  of 
elueidOi  from  lux  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light. 

To  explain  Is  simply  to  render  IntelUgiMe ;  to  iUmo- 
trato  and  ttueidate  are  to  give  additional  cleamesa: 
every  thine  requires  to  be  explained  to  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  Infonned  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  ohscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  wc  HUw 
trate  or  elucidate,  and  we  always  elucid^Ue  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vice  versd. 

We  explain  b^  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars ;  '  I  know  I  mount  Juki  what 
you  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  mv  own  meaning 
so  welt  as  you.'— Pora.  We  iUustriu  by  means  of 
examples,  riniiles,  and  allegorical  figures ;  *  It  is  in- 
deed the  same  sys^m  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  otvii.'— Pora.  We  elucidate  by  cnmitien- 
uries,  or  tile  statement  of  facts;  Mf  our  rHlgioos 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  fbrtlier  elucidation^  wc  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.*— Buaxa.  Wonta 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanation;  moral  irntbi 
require  tlZitftraiMn;' poetical  allusions  and  dark  paa 
sages  in  writers  require  elneidmUom.  All  explonationo 
given  to  children  should  consist  of  as  few  words  as  po» 
slble.  ao  long  as  they  are  sufldently  eyllclt. 
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EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRSBS. 

ExpUMotmrf  algnififis  containing  or  belonging  to  ex- 
pUMOtion  {v.  7b  explain):  exjfhat^  In  Latin  itxpU- 
«c|K«,  from  explif  to  unfold,  signifies  unftiided  or  laid 
open :  exprt»»,  in  Latin  expresMus^  aignifiea  Uie  same 
as  expressed  or  delivered  in  specilick  terms. 

The  ezpltauUory  is  tliat  wbicli  m  superadded  to  clear 
up  difficulties  or  obfcurities.  A  letter  is  exptanaUry 
which  contains  an  «zp<ffsa(tanof  sonieiliing  preceding, 
lo  Ueu  of  any  thing  new ;  >  An  explanatory  law  stops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  siaiuie,  nor  does  eitlier  of 
them  admit  extension  aAer wards.'— Uacon.  Tlie  ex- 
flieU  is  that  which  of  liMsIf  obviates  every  difficulty; 
no  explicit  letter,  therefoie,  will  leave  notliing  tliat 
requires  explanation; '  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the 
principles  of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
•ad  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  sul^ect  more 
axfliatly  guarded  by  legal  pruvifiiona,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  £uglish  history.'— Blackstonb. 
The  explif.il  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the  ezprest 
requires  Uieiu  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engagement ;  he 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  commands,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes ;  '  I  have  destroyed  the  Iciier  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Arunilus, 
though  It  was  much  too  innocent  to  d<^erve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accordlogly.*— 
Mblmoth  iLsttsrs  of  Cuero), 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

BxpostnlaU^  (torn  postuh  to  demand,  algni/les  to 
ieniaud  reasons  for  a  tiling ;  rewwnstrate,  from  sioa- 
«lr»  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reastms  against  a  thing. 

We  expostviau  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  reman- 
ttrau  in  a  tone  of  complainL  He  who  sxpastulates 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard  ;  he  who  r#- 
manstrates  presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  lieard. 
Mxpostulalum  may  oflen  be  Uie  precursor  of  violence ; 
rswtanstranee  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  fVom 
an  inferiour  undermines  his  own  authoritv ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  In 
folly :  the  expostulatiun  Is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matters  of  propriety.  The  Scvthian  ambassadors 
npostulaied  with  Alexander  against  his  Invasion  of 
theitcounUy ;  King  Kichaid  expostulated  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ;  *  With  the 
hypocrite  it  Is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
taisls.*— JoHNaoN.  ^  Ariabanes  rtsMitsfra/ed  with 
Xerxes  on  tlie  folly  of  his  projected  invasion ;  *  I  have 
been  but  a  little  rime  conversant  with  tiie  world,  yet 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opporuinltiee  of  observmg 
the  little  elBeacy  of  rowunstranes  and  oomptalaL*— 

JOBMSOM. 

TO  HTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

CTttsr,  from  ouL  sianifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to  send 
forth  a  sound :  this  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
than  spooky  which  is  to  utter  an  Intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  croan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  intendeif  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore is  only  a  species  of  utUramcs;  a  dumb  man  has 
utUranest  but  not  spsseh; 

At  each  word  that  my  dcstmctlon  uttsr*d 

My  heart  recoiled.— Otw at. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 

But  words  once  spaks^  can  never  be  recatrd. 

Wallbr. 

ArtieulaU  and  pronouncs  are  modes  of  speaking; 
to  artieulate^  from  artieulum  a  Joint,  Is  to  pronounce 
lilstinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  Is 
ttae  first  effort  of  a  ehlld  beginning  to  sneak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  child  artteulate  every 
letter  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  or  read.  To  pro- 
naunesy  from  the  Latin  pronuneio  to  speak  oat  loud,  is 
a  formal  nnide  of  speakinf. 

A  ehMd  must  firat  articulate  the  letters  and  the  sy|. 
labia*,  ihen  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
word ;  this  Is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
dentuud ;  *  The  tuimcnts  of  disease  ean  sometimei 


only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sobe,  or  inartieulata 
ejaculations.*— JoBMSON.  *  Speak  the  speech,  L  pray 
you,  as  I  proHounesd  it  to  you.'— SBAKsraARB. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DISCOURSE. 

Speakj  In  Saxon  «peeaii,  Is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  spreeken  to  «peak,  and  irecken  to  break, 
tl)e  Latin  preeor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  "V^ ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  tell;  eonverte^  e.  Conversatiou ; 
discourse,  in  Latin  dieeursuSf  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  In  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  speak  Is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  tlie  action ;  we 
mny  speak  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  talk  f(Hr  a 
continuance :  we  speak  from  various  motives ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure ;  we  converee  for  improvement  or  intel- 
lectual gratification :  we  speak  with  or  to  a  p«n»n , 
we  talk  commonly  toothers ;  we  convert  with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  quite  distinct  from  writing; 
puUick  speaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  populargovemnients; 
'Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thouchu.'-- 
SouTB.  Talking  Is  mostly  tlie  pastime  of  the  Idle 
and  the  empty;  those  who  tliink  least  talk  moel; 
*  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal : 
for  he  that  talketk  what  he  kiioweth,  will  aJso  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not*— Bacon.  Conversation  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  aa 
interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  aitd 
improve  the  understanding ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  firlend  with  friend, 

Converse  with  Adam.— Milton. 

Conversation  Is  the  act  of  many  together;  talk  oal 
discourse  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  tt 
others:  conversation  loses  its  value  when  it  ceases  U> 
be  general ;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what  iLi^ 
talker  attaches  to  it ;  the  diecouree  derives  Its  value 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  characie/ 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  Is  adapted  for  mixej 
companies ;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  thci/ 
con>panions;  parents  and  teachers  discouras  witA 
young  people  on  moral  duties; 

Let  thy  distourss  be  such,  that  thou  Biaysl  give 

Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  reeeive<r-i>KBaAK. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTEIL  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

Babble^  in  French  babilter,  probably  receives  its  ori 
gin  flrom  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  uninteliiglbly  to 
each  otlier;  ckatter^  ekat,  is  la  French  caoust^  Low 
German  totem,  High  German  scknattem,  Latin  Ma- 
ters, Hebrew  bata;  prattle^  prate^  in  Low  Germaa 
prateut  Is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  ^paH^  to 


All  these  terais  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use 
of  speech:  babble  and  ckatter  are  onomatopc3asdrawii 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking;  ieM/mjr  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech  wiiich  renders  it  unintelligible; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  purpose;  *To  stand  up  and  babble  to  ^ 
crowd  in  an  aJe-lMiuse,  till  silence  b  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  tow  an  ambition  as  can  taint 
the  human  mind.*— HAWKKSwoara.  Ckatter  le  aa 
imitation  of  tlie  noise  of  speech  properly  apHicd  to 
maffpieeor  parrots,  and  figuratlvelv  lo  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  In  human  beings ; 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise, 

Are  hir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice ; 

And,sklird  toeAaU«r  out  the  hour, 

Rise  by  tlieir  emptiness  to  power.— Moorb. 

The  vice  of  babUmg  is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men,  tlwl  of  ekattering  towonren;  the  Aa^*l«r  talks 
muck  to  impress  others  with  his  self-importance;  the 
ckatterer  is  actuated  by  self-coicett,  and  a  desire  u> 
display  her  volubilihr :  the  former  cares  not  wiieiher 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  If  she  be  but 
heard. 

Chattering  is  harmless,  If  not  respectable:  the  win* 
ter's  ilreside  invites  Delghbours  to  assemble  and  ekat 
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■way  many  an  hoar  whkh  ntght  odierwtee  hang 
Iwavy  oa  hand,  or  be  spent  leei  Inoflbnrtirely ; 
Bometimes  I  dreea,  wttli  women  sH, 
And  chat  an  ay  the  gloomy  flL— Grbbk. 
CUuing  l«  the  practice  of  adulta ;  frtMting  and  fTMi- 
mg  that  of  cbildreo ;  the  one  innocently,  the  other  Im- 
pertinently :  the  pratOing  of  babee  has  an  Interest  for 
every  feeling  mind,  but  hi  parenta  It  li  one  of  their 
biglieet  enjoyments; 
Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throoyboat 
The  stlff'ning  regions ;  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e>r  or  feH  Medea  brew'd, 
Each  broolc  that  wont  lo  pr^tU  to  Its  banks 
Lies  ail  bestiird.— ARMSTEONa. 
Frmling  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption:  a  preilltfr  has  alt  the  unaffected  gayetvof 
an  uiiGonuminaled  mind ;  a  prmter  is  forward,  otftru- 
live,  and  ridiculous ; 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  sUte; 

Magpies  were  never  known  to^r«(«.~MooRB. 

TALKATIVE,  LOaUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 
TmikaiMv*  implies  ready  nr  prone  to  talk  (v.  7% 
MMdb) ;  <«f««c«eM,  fh>m  lo^u&r  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  original  meaning;  garrul^uM^  in  Latin  ^er- 
rwlM,  from  garrio  to  blab,  signilles  prone  to  lett  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  difler  principally  hi  the 
legree.    To  CaU  is  allowable  and  consequently  it  Is 


MM  altogether  so  nnbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talk- 
mtive :  but  lofuacity^  which  implies  always  an  Immo- 
derate propensitv  to   talk^  is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  (torn  affectation  or  an  idle  temper:  and  g»r- 
rtUUf,  whtob  arises  from  the  excessive  desire  of  com- 
municating, is  a  failing  that  is  nardonable  only  In  the 
aged,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell ;  *  Every  ab- 
eurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  il ;  for  erroor  Is 
always  CaUattM-'-^LDsiHTH. 
Thersltes  only  clamoured  in  the  throng, 
XofnaetViw,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.— Pops. 
Pleas*d  with  that  social,  sweet  gmruUtf, 
n*s  sole  delight. 


The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran*s 


SoMBanuB. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Vn*9«akabU  and  imefabU^  tnm  the  Latin  for  to 
speak,  have  precisoty  the  same  meaning;  but  un- 
neakabU  Is  said  of  obJecU  in  general,  particularly  of 
tbat  which  Is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasnes 
the  power  of  lancuage  to  describe ;  as  the  wiiptak- 
Me  goodness  of  God ;  *The  vast  diflerence  of  God's 
nature  from  ours  makes  thedilfcrence  between  them  so 
wupeakttbly  great.*— Sovtb.  IntfahU  is  said  of  such 
objMSts  as  cannot  be  painted  In  words  with  adequate 
three,  as  the  inrfabU  sweetness  of  a  perron's  look : 
'The  influences  of  the  Divine  nsiure  enliven  the  mind 
with  inegable  Joy.'— Soim.  UnmtterabU  and  mex- 
wrettikU  are  extended  in  ihHr  signiflcatfon  to  that 
which  Is  incommnnicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 
another ;  thus  grief  is  unuittrMa  which  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  lo  bring 
borne  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  is  inezmreM*UU 
which  Is  not  to  be  expresaed  by  kmks,  or  words,  or  any 
rfgnsL  UnulterukU  Is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  In 
dividual  who  wishes  to  pive  mUerance;  in«*prt»»ibU 
may  be  sakl  of  that  whkh  is  to  be  expressed  concern* 
liig  others :  our  own  pains  are  imuit«rabie ;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  person's  oounienanee  is  inexprMnU$  ; 
Nature  breeds. 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodicinus  thlngsi 

Abominable,  mcnttsroAb.— Milton. 
Tlie  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptatkNi  Is  In- 
tolerable  and  ta0X|>rM«tii«.'— South. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 
COLLOaUY. 
Cknrersativn  denotes  the  act  of  holding  eonverte; 
dt'atoffne,  In  French  dialvgue,  Latin  di*logus,  Greek 
jfdXtT'of,  compounded  of  ii^  and  X&yosx  siguifles  a 
.apcccii  between  two;  eonfermUt  fhmi  Uie  Ijatin  cen 


and  fen  to  pat  together,  signtflea  oooMldag  togsltici 
OB  aubjecU ;  Mtiefay,  In  Latin  cs/Jefwissi,  Bom  eat  or 
con  and  lofuar  to  speak,  signifies  the  act  oftalUng  lo- 
gstiier. 

A  een»ereaUem  fs  always  something  aclnally  held 
between  two  or  more  persons;  aduUsgns  la  mostly 
nctltious,  and  written  as  if  spoken:  any  number  of 
persons  may  take  part  In  a  ceaversatien ;  but  a  dta- 
logme  always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ez- 
premly  engaged :  a  eanversmtimn  may  be  desuhory,  in 
which  eai^  takes  his  part  at  pleasure ;  a  dutlegme  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
Joinder:  a  cenverealunt  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besMes  words,  which  are  addressed  personally  to 
tlie  individual  preaent ;  a  dialogue  must  always  CAosisi 
of  express  words :  a  prince  hoUa  frequent  emiweren 
Uene  with  his  ministers  on  aflUrsof  sUte;  *  I  find  so 
much  Arablck  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in 
a  morning  Is  hardly  sufficieiit  fur  a  thousandth  nart  of 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  usefui,  as  I 
wish  In  be  a  match  In  eonveremtum  with  Uie  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meeU'— Sir  Wh.  Johiw. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogiue  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writeni  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  aa 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  sentiments ;  *  Aureng-  "^ 
is  written  In  rhyme,  and  has  tlie  appearance  of  1 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden's  plays.  The  per- 
ronoges  are  imperial,  but  tlie  dialogue  is  often  domes- 
tick,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommo. 
dated  to  familiar  Incidents.'— Jobjvsoii.  A  eoufertmcu 
is  a  species  of  eouvreaiion ;  a  eoUoquf  is  a  species  uf 
dialogue :  a  convereution  b  Indefloiw  as  to  the  subject, 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  It;  a  c«»/«r«Nc«  is  confined 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons :  a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  ca^feremea  la 
always  speciflcBlly  appointed :  neonoereatian  bunoatlj 
on  indifferent  matters ,  a  conference  is  nioitly  on  na- 
tional or  publick  concerns.  Men  hold  a  canveremtiau  as 
fVlends;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministets  of  state; 
•  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds 
with  semtments  proper  fbr  the  oceask>n,  and  suitable 
to  the  perrons  of  the  two  speakers.*— AnnisoH. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two; 
the  eoUoquf  is  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  which  are  not  coUofuiee ;  but  every 
colloquy  may  be  denominated  a  dialogue:  *The  ckiaa 
of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the  Father  and  the 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  are  woo 
derfuily  beautiful  and  poetical.'— Aomson. 


ANSWER,  RE^LT,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE. 

Jhuwer^  In  Saxon  andswarm  and  uaram^  Goth,  award 
msdapard,  German  uniwert,  compounded  of  ant  or  mm$k 
against,  and  wort  a  word,  signifms  a  word  used  against 
or  in  return  for  another;  reply  oomcs  from  the  French 
rtfU^u/er^  Latin  r^eo  to  nnfold,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
eniarae  upon  by  wsy  of  explanation ;  rejoin  la  eoai- 
pounded  of  re  and  jom,  signifying  to  Join  or  add  In  re- 
turn ;  reeponee^  in  Latin  reepamoue,  participle  of  ra> 
spondee^  compounded  of  re  and  epondeOf  aigniflea  to 
declare  or  give  a  sanctkm  to  in  return. 

Under  aN  these  terms  Is  Included  the  Idea  of  osli^ 
words  In  return  fbr  other  words.  An  ansiMr  Is  given 
to  a  question ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  ra- 
joinder  is  made  to  a  reply ;  a  responee  is  made  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  wor^  of  another. 

One  ansteers  either  for  the  purpose  of  afflmiatloii 
assent,  Infomiallon,  or  contradiction; 

The  blackbird  whistles  fVom  the  thorny  brake, 

The  mellow  buUinch  onstMrt  from  the  grove. 

TnoMsoii. 
We  always  reul^^  or  rrjein^  in  order  to  explain  or  con- 
fute ;  *  He  again  took  rometlme  to  consider,  and  civllfy 
repliody  "  I  do."—"  If  you  do  agree  with  me."  r^etnsd 
I,  "in  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  If  you  will 
concur  in  promoting  the  curtv'  *— CirMBBRLAiiD.  Ro- 
eponees  are  made  by  way  of  assent  nr  confirmatfoe, 
and  sometimes  in  the  am  of  oracular  oaswrrs  by  way 
of  Information ;  *  Lacedcnion,  always  disposed  to  con- 
trol the  growing  consequence  of  tier  neighbours,  and 
sensible  of  tlie  bad  policy  of  lier  late  measures,  bad 
opened  lier  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  Hipplas  rai  the 
forged  reepnnsee  of  the  Pythia.'— Cumbbbland.  It  i^ 
impolite  not  to  anewer  when  we  are  addressed :  argu- 
menta  aie  maintaiaed  by  Uw  alternate  repliae  end 
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T^i&hU&rt  ot  two  parties :  hut  sadi  aivnineiits  leldoin 
lend  to  the  pleasure  and  raiproVeoieiit  or  society :  the 
Tt9p9m»»M  in  tlie  liturgy  ate  peculiarly  calculated  lo 
keep  alive  tbe  alteotioo  of  tiioae  who  taie  a  part  io  Uie 
devolion. 

Ad  annotr  may  be  either  spoken  mr  written ;  replji 
and  r^oinder  are  used  In  personal  discourse  only ;  a 
rtsfonat  rnxj  be  aald  or  sang. 

SETOBT,  BEPARTEE. 
Jt«<0rC,  from  re  and  iorqueo  to  twist  or  turn  back,  to 
laooU,  is  an  ill-natured  reply :  repartee^  rrom  the  word 
jiart,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's  own 
part.  The  r9ton  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  argument  acalnst  a  thing,  for  which  one  re- 
inrasa  like  censure;  *  Those  who  have  so  vehemently 
oigad  tlie  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of 
arguments  that  may  be  retorttd  upon  theiiiselves.'— 
JoBHSON.  The  repartee  is  commonly  in  answer  to  the 
wit  of  another,  where  one  returns  wit  for  wit ;  *  Heniy 
IV.  of  Prance  would  never  be  transported  beyond  him- 
self with  choler,  but  he  would  pass  by  any  thing  with 
some  repareM.*^HowKLL.  In  tlie  acrimony  of  dis- 
putes it  fa  common  to  hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  eud- 
Kss  extent;  tbe  vivacity  of  discourse  fa  sometimes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of  those  who 
take  a  part  in  it.  There  Is  notlilng  wanting  In  order  to 
main  a  relorf ,  but  the  disposition  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  oflbnded ;  tbe  talent  for  repartee  is  altu- 
f^lier  a  natural  endowment  which  dcies  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  tbe  individual. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PI^ASANT, 

JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 
All  these  epiiliets  designate  that  companionable  qua- 
lity which  consbts  in  liveliness  of  speech.  AeettM*, 
In  Latio  faeetue,  may  probably  r^me  from  for  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which  a  perMUi 
makes  use  of  his  words ;  eonvereable  Is  literally  able  to 
hoM  a  conversation ;  pleasant  (e.  Agreeable)  signifies 
making  ourselves  pUaaoMt  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
with  us;  joadaTj  after  tlie  manner  of  a  joke;  Jocose^ 
■sing  or  having  jokes, 

Faeetioue  may  be  empkiyed  either  for  writing  or 
eooveraatlon ;  tlie  rest  only  in  conversation :  the  /s«e> 
H§us  man  deals  In  tliat  kind  of  discourse  wMch  may 
excite  laughter;  *I  have  wriuon  nothing  since  I  pub- 
Usbed,  except  a  certain  faeetiotu  liistory  of  John 
Gllpia.'— CowPBR.  A  eouverMkU  man  may  instruct 
aa  well  as  amuse; 

But  here  my  lady  will  ol^ect, 

Voor  intervals  of  time  to  spend, 

With  so  eemvereable  a  (Head, 

It  would  not  signify  a  pin 

Whatever  climate  you  were  In.— Swxrr. 
Tbe  plemeamt  man  says  every  thing  In  a  pleoMoal  man- 
ner ;  his  pleaeantrf  even  on  the  most  delicate  subject 
Is  without  offbnce ;  *  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude ;  h\u pUaeavtriee  are  coarse  and  impolite.*— 
WAaTON.  Tbe  person  speaking  to  jocsse  ,*  the  thing 
said,  or  Iba  manner  of  saying  it,  to  jocular :  It  to  not 
for  one  to  be  always  joeoee^  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  serious ; 

Thus  Venus  sports. 

When,  cruelly  jocoee, 

She  ties  tbe  Altai  noose, 
And  binds  unequaisto  the  liraaen  yokes.— CtsscH. 
*Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocmUw  with  ser- 
vanlB  or  infertours.*— Johnson.  A  man  to  fo/eetioue 
Ihim  humour ;  he  is  tomvereabU  by  means  of  inlbrma- 
tton;  )m  indtttoes  hianself  In  occasional  pt^fsscntry,  or 
altows  himself  to  be  jocoeoy  In  order  to  enliven  conver- 
sation ;  a  useful  bint  is  sometimes  conveyed  in  jocular 


AH  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person :  an  addrrae 
in  thto  sense  to  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  rral'y 
spoketi  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  *  When  Louto  of  France 
had  lost  the  battte  of  Fontcnoy,  the  addreeeee  to  liim 
at  that  time  were  Aill  of  his  fortitude.*— Hrouas.  A 
epeeck  to  in  general  that  which  is  addreeeed  in  a  formal 
manner  to  one  person  or  more ;  '  Every  circumstance 
in  their  epeeeha  and  actions  to  with  justice  and  dt*  li- 
cacy  adapuMi  to  the  persons  who  speaik  and  act.'— A  i»- 
DisoN  en  Milton.  An  harangue  to  a  notoy ,  tuniultui tijs 
speuk  addreeeed  to  many ;  "There  to  scarcely  a  ciiy  in 
Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  thto  tribe  who  takes  It 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  haranpuea 
the  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  re- 
cipes.'—Psarcb  on,  Quacke.  An  oration  to  a  solemn 
epeeeh  for  anv  purpose ;  *  How  cold  and  unaflecting  tha 
best  oration  In  the  world  would  be  witliout  tbe  proper 
ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  remark- 
able Instances  in  the  case  of  Ligarlus  and  that  of  Milo.' 
—Swift. 

Jtddreeeee  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  bjr 
pubtick  bodies.  Speeekee  In  Parliament,  like  karaHgite$ 
at  elections,  are  oAen  little  better  than  the  crude  effb* 
slons  of  psriy  S|ririt.  The  oraiione  of  Demosthenea 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  Justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  conectfng  band  of  their 
authors,  befora  they  were  communicated  to  tbe  pub- 
lick. 

Mdreeeee  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  lo 
express  a  sense  of  tlieir  merits.  It  to  customary  for  tlie 
King  to  deliver  epeeehee  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
at  tlieir  opening.  In  all  popular  governments  there  is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  karemguea 
to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  tliein  dtosattofled  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations  are  commouljr 
spoken  over  tlie  grave. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRES& 
Jtecost^  in  French  aeeoster^  to  compounded  of  ac  or  ai, 
and  the  Latin  oosta  a  rib  or  side,  stonlfVlng  to  come  bjr 
the  side  of  a  person ;  salute^  In  Lathi  ealuto^  from 
salus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed ;  addreeOf  fa 
French  sddresser,  to  eompounded  of  ad  and  dresser, 
(him  tlie  Latin  dirsxt,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct  m 


appiv,  signifying  to  direct  one's  dtoeourae  to  a  pemm. 

We  aeeoet  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  tbe 

way;  we  «alHC«  our  (VIends  on  meeting  thfin ;  we  ed- 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  iORATION. 
AddreeSy  v.  To  mddreee ;  speeek,  from  speak^  signifies 
the  thing  spoken ;  harangue  pmbably  comes  from  ara 
•a  altar,  whore  harangues  lued  to  lie  dfdivered ;  ora- 
tien,  from  tlie  Latin  era  to  beg  or  entieot,  signlflca  tliat 
which  tosaid  Iqr  way  of  entreaty. 


dress  Indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con- 
venience' prompt  men  to  accost;  *When  JBoeas  to 
sentby  Viigil  to  the  shades,  he  meeta  Dido,  the  Uueen  of 
CartlMge,  whom  hto  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave ; 
he  aeeoets  her  with  tendernem  and  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain. '^-John^ 
BON.  Good-will  or  Intimacy  prompt  men  io  saints 
otlieni;  business  or  social  communicatlrai  lead  men  to 
address  each  other.  Rude  people  accost  every  one 
wlmm  they  meet ;  fliniillar  peopte  salute  thoae'  with 
whom  they  are  barely  acquainted ;  impertinent  people 
addrees  thoae  with  whom  they  have  no  business ;  *  I 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  ea«er  ealutiUionSj 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
Impropriety.*— Johnson.  *  I  still  continued  to  stand  In 
the  way,  havhig  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.* 
—Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking ;  but  we  mav  saluU  by 
signs  as  well  as  words ;  and  address  by  writing  as  wall 
■abys—"^ 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Salute  and  salntsliM,  from  the  Latin  «aiiM,  signifies 
IheraUy  wishing  health  to  a  person ;  jtm^iji^  cqum. 
ttom  tbe  German  grUssem  to  ktoa  or  salute. 

8aluU  respects  the  thing,  and  saUtUtion  the  person 
giving  the  salute ;  a  stdute  may  cunstot  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action ;  *  Strnbo  te  Is  us  he  saw  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  saluted  tlia 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  risinK,  with  an  bar 
monious  sound.'— PRiDBAUX.  Salutations  paa^  from 
one  friend  to  another ;  *  Josephus  makes  mention  of  a 
Manaken  who  bad  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  otw 
lima  meeting  with  Herod  among  hto  school-ffllows 
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[  bim  with  ihta  talutati^  •"  H«ll,  King  of  th« 
Jews."  '-PttiDEAUX.  The  galuU  ni«y  be  either  direct 
or  Indlrwt;  the  *alM/«l«m  to  always  direct  and  per- 
sonal: fun«  are  fired  by  way  of  a  moIuU:  bow;  are 
fiven  liiUie  way  of  a  salutation ;  #rert.«jr  |g  a  farai- 
fiar  kind  of  salUalUnt,  which  mayVj  given  vocally  or 
in  writing; 

Not  only  thoae  1  nam'd  I  there  ahall  grut^ 
Bat  my  own  gpdiant,  virtaotia  Cato  meet. 

BLOCfUTlON,  ELOaUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHKTORIOK. 
EUcutiam  and  Oofentt  are  derived  from  the  lame 
Latin  verb  etoeiwr  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  from  oro  to 
implore,  aigniflee  the  art  of  making  a  let  epcech. 

EloeiiS^  conslstii  in  the  manner  of  delivery ;  do- 
mumco  in  the  matlerlhat  to  delivered.  We  employ 
STcHCTM  in  repeating  the  worda of  another;  we  em- 
otoy  SJ5a«««lo  exprea.  our  own  thought,  and  feel- 
hlga.  hocntum  is  requiaite  for  an  actor;  dofoeM* 
lhr%  speaker, 

Soft  «L»eitfiVm  does  thy  style  renowm 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown, 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.— ItoTMil. 
Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  Oofuenu 
Flourisb*d,  since  mute,— BIiltoh. 
fXoquenco  lies  in  the  person ;  it  Is  a  natural  gift: 
wrmtort  l«e«  lu  the  mode  or  expression ;  it  Is  an  acquired 
art  •  *  As  hareh  and  irregular  sounds  are  qot  hanuony, 
so  ntflher  is  banging  a  cushion  <wotorf  •—Swirr. 
JUutorUk,  from  fAo  lo  speak,  is  properly  ije  theory  of 
ths '  art  of  wh^ch  oratory  is  the  practice.    But  the  term 
rkeVrick  may  be  sometimes  employed  In  an  improper 
aen^c  for  the  display  of  •rotory  or  sclentljSck  speaking. 
Elcruenee  speaks  one's  own  feelings ;  It  comes  from 
the  »'eart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  ia  an  Irol- 
UiiTf  art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another.    HAo- 
terii  k  is  the  aefectatlon  of  oratory:  •  Be  but  a  person 
in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make 
popcnr  rambling  stuff  paai  for  high  rhetortck  and 

"*  Ai"aflCS?il!?en'i;  wlS^eads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  fVom  her,  will  exert  her 
alognenee;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  emptoy  oratory;  vulgar  par 
tisans  are  full  of  rA^torieft. 

Eloqueneo  often  consists  In  a  look  or  an  actHW ; 
oratory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  elofuonoo  wlilch  Is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
Audied  graces  of  speech  and  action  emptoyed  by  the 
ralor; 

His  infant  softness  pleads  a  mlld^F  doom, 

And  speaks  with  all  the  etoyaswsof  tears.— Heioh. 

Between  eloqwmee  and  oratory  there  Is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  RBrveried  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  liuih:  the  latter  will  as  easily  «rve  the  pur- 
pows  of  falsehood  as  of  troth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
gusge  and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  oratory 
enough  lo  e^p\t»  dissatisfaction  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  having  dofueneo  to  describe  what  he 
really  feels. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 
Egu»io*  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  Mdijae»- 
taUon  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  Indi- 
catina  a  species  of  verbal  ezpreasion ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  In  wriUng,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance. The  fusion  Is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation  ;  the  ^aeuUtion  Is  not  so  ample  or  dlf 
fime  as  the  effusion;  ^oion  to  seldom  taken  In  a  good 
innne :  « icuUtion  rarely  otherwtoe.  An  efuoton  com- 
monly flows  from  a  healed  Imagination  uncorrected 
by  ihe  judgement;  it  to  therefore  in  general  not  only 
l»coheren^  but  extravagant  and  senseteas:  an  ^acur 
lotion  Is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
stance. Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effuoiono  ; 
aoatrite  stnaora  wlU  oftan  ezprai  their  peoittiica  in 


pious  ^aemlationt;  *  Brainsick  oblniatoni  p 
selves  111  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  ex- 
temporary flfMwms.*— South.  'All  whteh  praycn 
of  uur  Saviour's  and  otiiets  of  like  brevity  are  propeciy 
such  as  we  call  ^'ocaialMns.'— Sotrra. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

•FTord  to  here  the  generick  term;  the  other  two  am 
speciflck.  Every  torm  and  ex^rootioti  to  a  word;  b«t 
every  lo^rd  to  not  denominated  a  torm  or  sj^reas^m. 
Language  constots  of  words;  they  are  the  connectod 
sounds  which  serve  for  tiie  communication  of  tfaougbL 
7V«,  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  ward 
that  Hte  a  speciflck  or  limited  meaning ;  etproaoiam 
(v.  To  express)  signifies  any  vord  which  conveya  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  detennlnes  words  ;  scieuoe 
fixes  terms;  sentiment  provides  txpressums.  Tl»e 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words;  the 
prectoion  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  clioice  of  his 
terms ;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  apUtade 
of  his  expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  tlie  nature  of  words ;  the 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  scieiitlfick  terms;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  exfressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  uf  no  ciiaoge  after  tlie  sigol- 
ficailon  is  ftiUy  defined ;  expression*  vary  acconling 
to  the  connexion  in  which  tliey  are  tmroduced; 
As  all  words  In  few  letters  live, 
Thou  10  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.— C0W1.R. 
*  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now,  to  ayvn 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms  equi- 
valent.'—South.  *  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  natu- 
rally receives  thto  form  of  the  antlthesto,  because  It  is 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalto 
It  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  exfrom- 
•ioiw.*— Bioia. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 
Vorholy  from  vorbum  a  word,  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  spoken  word ;  oral,  from  os  the  mouth,  signt- 
fles  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  voco/,  from  uox  the  voice, 
signifies  by  the  voice :  tiie  two  former  of  these  wonts 
are  used  to  disilnsulsl)  speaking  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  any 
other  sounds,  particularly  In  singing :  a  verbal  nieasage 
to  disilngulshed  from  one  written  on  a  paptr,  or  In  a 
note;  'Among  all  the  nortliem  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  harg sin,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  still  retain  In  many  verbal  eontraets.*— 
Blackstoni.  Oral  tradition  is  dlstiiwutohed  from 
that  which  Is  handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of 
books ;  ^  lu  the  first  ages  of  the  world  Instruction  was 
commonly  oraj.'— Johnson.     Vocal  musick  Is  dlsda- 

Eulshed  from  Instrumenul ;  vocal  sounds  are  mora 
amionious  than  those  which  proceed  from  any  other 


Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  joln'd  their  vocal  worship  to  Uie  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.— 11  iltom. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Votoy  In  Latin  vstasi,  ftom  vsoes  to  vow,  is  veiy  pro- 
bably derived  fVom  vox  a  voice,  signifying  the  ostfes 
that  to  ratoed  in  supplication  to  heaven ;  suffrage^  in 
Latin  suffraghauf  to  In  all  probability  compounded  of 
sub  andframge  to  break  out  or  declare  lor  a  thing  ; 
votes  to  here  ngaratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  to 
raised  in  Aivour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  to  the  wish  Itself,  whAther  eipreseed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vsCs,  that  Is,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing :  but  the  sugrags  and  the  voice  are  Ihe  wtoh  that 
Is  expressed ;  a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  hto  vsws. 

—  to  the  setUed  and  fixed  wish ;  It  to  that  by 


Theeots 
which  the 
mined; 

The  popular  «oCs 

Inclines  here  to  continue.- Miltom. 

The  tuffrage  to  a  vou  given  onlv  in  particular 

'  Reputation  to  commonly  lost,  becai 


;  important  concerns  in  life  are  leter- 


use  it  never  was 


*  Qliard :  **  Terme,  expreailoa 
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4emmi ;  and  was  eonfenred  at  firat,  not  by  tlie  titf' 
fragt  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondnes  of  friendship.* 
— JOBNSON.    Tlie  vtiee  is  a  partial  or  uccasionai  wisb| 
^  expressed  only  in  maiters  of  minor  iinportauGe ; 
I  *Te  no  words. 
My  em0«  is  In  my  sword !  Tiiou  bliKHlier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.— Shaxspbaeb. 
Bat  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
Ikk  opinion ; 
That  soinetliing  '0  oura  when  we  Uom  life  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  leani*d  antiquity  proclaim 
This  irttih ;  the  pnblick  vnc9  declares  the  same. 

JcMfxa. 
The  voU  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
peraon  or  thing ;  the  nffrage  Is  commonly  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person:  in  all  publick  aflseinblies  the  majority 
9f  wtet  decides  the  qtiestlon :  nieiubere  of  Parliament 
are  clifMwn  by  the  suffrages  of  tlie  people;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in  ail  that 
la  transacted. 


I^NGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 

DIALECT. 
Lanfuagt^  from  tlie  Latin  Umrua  *  tonguM^  signifies, 
like  the  word  tongue^  tliat  which  is  spoken  by  the 
Umgu* ;  apeeek  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
Uiiiig  spoken;  tdiom,  in  Latin  titiMia,  Greek  lAw/ia,, 
from  Xhtoi  prapriu9  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar iiKide  of  speaking;  diaUcty  in  Latin  diaUctiu^ 
Greek  J(dXeicn«o(,  from  itaXfyonat  to  speak  In  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  sismifies  a  dieiinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughu,  but  under  difl^erent  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication; it  conveys  the  general  idea  wiihoiit  any 
modification,  and  ics  applied  to  other  uwden  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objticts  besides 
persona :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
nse  the  {oa^aoire  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
poaed  to  have  their  peculiar  language; 

^'or  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.— Swift. 
On  the  other  hand,  tongue^  speeehj  and  the  others,  arc 
applicable  only  to  htnitnn  lieings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  Is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  *poKen ;  and  gpeeck  Is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  Is  s|H>ken  or  unered.  A 
Ungue  Is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  as^emblnge,  of  all  that 
la  necessary  for  tlie  eipreieions;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  inraiifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
acheme  of  syntactical  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, (n  tlie  first  instancy  only  those  language* 
which  were  originally  (hrmed :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  the  proper  sense  tongues ;  but  those  which 
■re  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Ibmier,  commonly  bear  the  general  denomination  of 
Unguaget ;  *■  What  if  we  coQId  discourse  with  people 
of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  In  their  own  mother 
t&ngue  7  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also,  we  should 
be  lust  for  ever.*— Bbvbriihib. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the  power 
of  uuering  articulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
gift  of  spweA,  which  Is  denied  to  th<ise  who  ere  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech;  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  Is 
known  by  his  tpeeeh;  '  When  tpeech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  others.* — Johnson.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  property  a  languagCy  but  the  properties  of  lam- 
fuage :  the  idiom  is  the  prcullar  construction  and  turn 
of  a  language^  which  distinguishes  It  altogether  from 
others ;  it  is  tliat  which  enters  Into  the  eomposition  of 
the  Umguage^  and  cannot  he  separated  from  it ;  *  The 
Imnguage  of  this  great  poet  Is  sometimes  obscured  by 
old  wordta,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idunas.'— Addi- 
aoM.  Th^  dialut  Is  that  which  la  engrafted  on  a  /aa- 
guaga  by  the  Inhabitants  of  partkular  parta  of  a 
eoantry,  and  admitted  by  Its  writers  and  learned  men 
to  Ibrm  an  Incidenul  part  of  the  language;  as  the  dia- 
issto  wbteh  orighwied  With  the  lonluM,  tJio  AtheniaiiB, 


the  .Aolians,  and  were  aflerwanl  amalgamated  Into 
tlie  Gi  eek  tongue ;  as  also  the  dialects  of  the  High  and 
Ijow  German  which  are  di«tiii^uis)ied  by  similar  (lecu- 
liarilies;  ^Eveiy  art  has  l\a  dtmlect,  uneonth  and  un> 
grateful  to  all  whom  custom  baa  not  reconciled  to  ita 
sound.*— Johnson. 

LoMguages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tenguee  consist  of  words  written  or  spoken :  epeeeh 
consists  of  words  spoken  *  idiema  are  tlie  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  aentlinent, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another:  dialeete  do  not  vary  so  much  hi 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words ;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perapicuity  of  a  language^  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 

•  ■■ 

DICTION,  aTYLB,  PHRASE,  PHftASEOLOGT. 

DietioUy  from  the  Latin  dacCio,  saying,  Is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves;  #ljr/«  omies  from  the 
Latin  otflus  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  iheir 
waxen  tablets :  whence  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
manner  of  writing  in  general ;  pkraacy  in  Greek  ^irir, 
from  <^p£^  to  sm>ak ;  and  phraeeologf  from  ^pdotf 
and  XdyoSi  both  signify  the  mawier  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  etf/le .  the  formei 
is  applicable  to  the  first  eflbrts  of  learners  in  compost- 
tion ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mind.  Errours  in  grammar,  false  construction, 
a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  appll- 
cation  of  iheni,  constitutes  bad  taction;  buttlie  niceties, 
the  elesaiiRies,  the  pecuiinrlties,  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  arK  what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Btfle.  Diction  Is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  oompofiition  ;  et^U  ia 
used  in  rep;ard  to  a  regular  piece  of  comiiosiiion. 

As  diction  Is  a  term  of  inferiniir  import,  It  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordinanr  subjects,  and  etyle  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person*a 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  stylo 
in  his  literary  works  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clear;  *  Prior's  diction  Is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Drydeu*— Johnson. 
Style  may  lilcewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant,  florid, 
poetiek,  sober,  and  the  like ;  *I  think  we  may  say  with 
justice,  that  when  mortals  conveisewlth  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  In  that  of  the 
Holy  Scripbires.*— AnmsoM. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what  ia  written ; 
phrase  and  phraseolegf  are  said  as  often  of  what  la 
s|ioken  as  what  is  written ;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseotogy.  The  former  respects 
single  words;  tlie  latter  comprehends  a- suecesaion  of 
phrases  ; 

Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  toa phrase  of  speech. 

Shakspbarb. 
'I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  convenatinn;   my  notions 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable.'— JoaaaoH. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPJEDTA. 

Dictionary^  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  word. 
Is  a  register  of  words;  eneyctopmdia,  from  the  Greek 
hKoxXoraioda  or  h  in  inuicKoi  and  waiitta  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  wordo,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary ; ^' If  n  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  bis  own  language.'— TiM.oTsoa.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  ate.  are  the  proper  subjeeis  of  an  en- 
cycloptsdia ;  *  Every  science  \,onGm  from  all  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  en- 
eyelopmdia.*—GuiimLhm.  A  general  acquaintance 
vrith  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  In  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquainlaoce 
with  all  the  minutia  of  every  wt  and  acieiice  li 
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rrquWto  fm  Um  flonpaaltlon  of  sn  emtj/eUfmiUk. 
siof i«  individaal  may  qualify  taimieir  for  ine  tack  of 
writing  n  dUtianarjf;  but  tbe  unlvemlity  and  dlver- 
■ity  of  knowledfe  oontaliied  in  an  mcycitytfAc  render 
U  naceMarlly  the  work  of  many. 

A  dietionavTi  baa  been  extended  In  its  appikalkm  to 
any  wt»rk  aJphaketteally  anmnged,  as  biographkal, 
medical,  botanical  ^leCumaftw,  aiid  the  like,  but  Mill 
pretervinff  tliis  dietineUon,  tkat  the  dieti^nwry  alwave 
coRlalm  only  a  general  or  partial  llluttratkni  of  the 
•nbjca  propoaed,  while  the  tmcffeUprndi^  embntoea  the 
whole  circle  of  octanoc. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dtettmory  (o.  DuH&marj/)  is  a  general  term.  Lexi- 
etm  fyom  >iyw  to  say,  votabmUrff  ftaai  vox  a  word,  riot- 
««ry  from  gU»9  to  explain,  and  nonuneUtmn  uom 
flMsiea,  are  ail  spcclea  of  the  ^telaoitery 

L*xitom  \m  a  species  of  dktmntf  approprtelely  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  <en- 
cen  Is  distinguished  from  a  iietitmvrfi  of  the  French 
or  Epgliah.    A  v#c«*«i«ry  Is  a  parthil  kind  of 


mry  wiiich  may  ooaiprelieiid  a  ainillle  livt  of  worda, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  order  or  other- 
wise. A  gl—tmry  \m  an  explanatory  vMs^iUariF,  which 
cominonl  V  serves  to  explain  the  obsoleie  terms  employed 
in  any  oM  author.  A  ntmnteUttDf  is  Hierally  a  Hst  of 
and  In  partirnlar  reference  to  proper  names. 


TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBA8TICK. 
TWft^  and  tesu'd  both  signify  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
fer In  their  appUcatton :  turgid  belongi  to  diction,  as  a 
turgid  style  \  tenu'd  is  applicable  to  the  water  and  other 
objects,  as  the  tumid  waves.  Bowtbastiek,  fnim  bomhvx 
a  kind  i^  couon,  signifies  pnffipd  ap  like  cotton,  and  is, 
like  t«r^,  applicabie  towards;  but  the  bomhtutick 
Includes  the  sentiments  expressed :  turgidit§  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is  turgid 
who  expresses  a  simple  thought  in  a  loAy.  language : 
a  person  \uh0mku0tiek  who  deals  in  large  words  and  In- 
Iroduces  high  seaiimenli  In  common  ducoum. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defeela  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.  Dif- 
ftusj  in  Latin  digiuuMt  participle  of  digunda  to  pour 
out  or  spread  wide,  marks  tlie  quality  of  being  ex- 
tended In  space;  ^nlw,  In  French  prolixe,  changed 
from  proluxutt  signifies  lo  let  hxise  in  a  wide  space. 

Tbe  d^MM0  ts  property  apposed  to  the  precise;  the 
prolix  to  the  concise  or  iaconlck.  A  difute  writer  Is 
fond  oi  amptificatkm,  he  abounds  in  e^thets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations :  the  proUx  writer  Is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  detail^  and  trifling  particulars. 
DifuMeatu  Is  a  fault  only  In  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances;  wrolixitp  is  a  positive  fault  at  ail  times, 
llie  former  leMs  to  tbe  use  of  words  unnecessarily ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  that 
are  alingether  useless:  the  diffiu«  Rtyle  has  too  much 
of  repetition ;  the  prolix  style  abounds  in  tautolo^ry. 
DiffugenefB  often  arises  ftom  an  exuberance  of  Ima- 
gination ;  prolixilf  from  the  want  of  Iniapinatlon ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
aoperficiallty,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modem  writeri  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  difiunutt.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  with  pro- 
Uxity :  *  Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  aro  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  tffjfaise.*— Blair.  *  I  look 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much  more  insttfifer- 
■Ue  than  ti  prolix  writer.*— Stxklb. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD,  PHRASE. 
Sentexeoy  In  Latin  sMifeatta,  Is  but  a  variation  of 
tontiment  (v.  Opinion);  propooition^  v.  Propooal; 
period^  in  Latin  poriodoo^  Greek  rtptoiost  from  xtfi 
about  and  hidt  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  cnmolete;  pkraoo, 
from  the  G«eek  ^p^w  to  speak,  signlfles  the  words  ut- 


The  ssnfsnrs  eoaslMt  of  any  wotda  whkb  vumw'tg 
sentiment ;  the  pr«jp«stCiMi  consists  of  the  Ihing  saK 
before  the  mind,  that  la,  ehlier  before  our  own  minrin 
or  the  minds  of  others;  hence  the  lem  scntenes  hnn 
more  especial  regard  to  tbe  form  of  words,  and  the 
propooition  to  ifae  matter  contained  i  '  Some  expect  In 
leueis  pointed  oemttne^o  and  foicible  jMrteds.'— Joaa- 
soM.  '  In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  aa- 
tborlty  of  the  fkmous  ^Gershon  to  prevail  upon  the 
council  of  Constance  to  condemn  tltiu  propontMon^  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  aasassinatlon  ts  a  ▼irtoe 
more  meritorioua  in  a  knight  than  a  squire.* — RoaaaT- 
soN.  Senteneo  and  propooitiou  are  both  used  techni- 
cally orotherwise:  ihefomerlngraauaarnndrheioilck, 
the  latter  in  kigick.  The  oaUenco  is  simple  and  com- 
|)lex ;  the  propooitiou  is  universal  or  particular.  Poriod 
and  pkrose^  like  sestencc,  are  forms  of  words,  bat  tlKfr 
are  sotely  so,  whereas  the  saUsacs  depends  on  tim 
connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed ;  we  apeak 
of  oemteneeo  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their  eeafei 
meat;  hence  the  oentouco  is  either  grammatical  or 
moral ;  '  A  oenionro  may  be  defined,  a  moral  tnstrao- 
lion  couclied  in  a  few  words.*— Broom n.  The  poriod 
regards  only  tbe  structure ;  it  beiiher  well  or  illturaed, 
king  or  short,  It  Is  in  faa  a  complete  ooiUomu  fhan 
one  full  stop  lo  anoUier ;  *  Poriodo  are  beautiful  when 
they  are  not  too  k>ng.*—BBN  Jomsok.  The  term 
pkraoo  denotes  the  character  of  the  words; 
DisastroBs  words  can  best  disastsri  rimw, 
la  angry  ^Arass  the  angry  paastoos  glow. 


Hence  it  Is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  Idiomatick  or  general: 
the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  twowortisto  nialoB 
sense;  the ^krsM  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  oiloo  and  Caese; 
the  former  of  which  is  interpreted  by  some  to  signUy 
to  cease  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  8|»ak : 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  Aecordtng  to  tlie 
I  present  use  of  the  words,  oileneo  expresses  leas  than 
(oettvmtfy :  the  silent  man  does  not  speak ;  the  tacitmrm 
man  will  not  speak  at  all.  The  Latins  designated  the 
most  profound  silsacs  by  tbe  epithet  of  laatnnM  se- 


SiUneo  is  either  occasional  or  habitoal :  ft  may  artoe 
ftom  circumstances  or  character  *  f  s£t<«rat<«  ia  moatljr 
habitual,  and  sprina  from  dbposltkm.  A  loquacMias 
man  may  be  oileni  If  he  has  no  one  to  speak  to  bha, 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  oilent  where  he 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous:  a  tacttara 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  aa 
eflbrt  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without  an  effiat 
When  oileneo  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring  from  an 
unauiiable  character:  but  tsritamt/y  has  always  te 
source  in  a  vicmus  temper  of  the  mind.  A  oiioml  maa 
may  frequently  contract  a  habit  of  oileneo  from  thought- 
folness,  modesty,  or  tbe  fear  of  offending:  a  man  is 
tocitum  only  from  the  sullenness  and  gloomioem  of 
his  temper  Habits  of  retiruneiit  render  men  oilomi; 
savages  seldom  break  ihcJlr  oilomee :  company  will  not 
correct  taeitumitu^  but  rather  Increase  It.  The  ob« 
server  Is  necessarily  oiUnt;  If  bespeaks,  it  is  only  la 
order  to  observe :  the  melancholy  roan  ts  naturally  i*. 
eitum;  if  he  speaks,  it  Is  with  pain  to  himself.  Seaeca 
says,  talk  little  with  othera  and  much  with  yourself; 
the  oUont  man  observes  this  precept ;  the  lacatam  mna 
exceeds  it ; 
aOeneo  Is  the  perfecleat  herald  of  Joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  couM  say  how  maob. 
BBAXarBAaa. 
*PythagonM  enjoined  his  scholars  In  absolute  silmst 
for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  fkr  from  approving  such  t 
the  eud  and  Intent  of 

BATUiM. 


tmeitumitf ;  but  I  highlv  approve  t 
Pythagoras*  Injuoctkui- — Cbatba 


SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLBSft 

Not  speaking  Is  the  common  Idea  Included  In  tbt 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  dlfKr  eftlier  In  the 
cause  or  the  clicnnsstance :  oilent  (v.  Siledt)  Is  alto- 
gether an  Indefinite  and  general  tenn,  expressing  Htlte 
more  than  the  common  Idea.    We  may  be  siEoM 

•V*deAbbeRoataMd: 
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feKMMe  we  wtU  not  speak,  or  wre  may  be  Hhnt  became 
we  eaniiot  speak ;  bui  \u  disUuclion  from  tbe  otiier 
iernw  i  i  Is  always  em  ployed  in  tbe  former  case.  Some- 
times ii  Is  alio  used  figuratively  to  deoote  sending  rortb 


And  Josl  before  the  eonflnes  of  the  wood, 
Tbe  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  nlaU  flood. 

Deydik. 
Dumif  ftom  the  German  dumm  stupid  or  Idiotick,  de- 
notes a  ptiysical  incapacity  to  speak :  hence  persons  are 
Raid  to  be  bom  dumb  ;  they  may  likewise  be  dtmb  from 
temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
the  tike ;  or  a  penon  may  be  struck  dumb ;  *  The  truth 
of  It  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  Uie  nation  would  be 
■truck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  diseourse  (party 
lies)  dried  up.*— Adduon. 

'T  Is  listening  fear  and  dmmb  amasenent  all. 
Tjiomsox. 
MnU.  in  Latin  eiiUits,  Greek  fnrrrd;  from  idu  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 
to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  Incidental  causes:  hence 
the  office  of  niUes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
speak  fbr  a  certain  time ;  and,  In  like  manner,  persons 
are  said  to  be  mute  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts; 

MuU  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

PaYPBM. 

Long  mute  bo  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
flis  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idk>i  hiueh. 

DaTDiif. 
^eeekUeSf  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  inca- 
pacity to  speak  from  incidental  causes;  as  when  a 
person  fkUs  down  epeeehleee  in  an  apoplecUck  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pieic'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
S^eechlese^  and  flx*d  in  all  the  death  of  wo. 

Thomson. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAT,  TELL. 

Sjpecft,  V.  To  epeak;  say^  In  Baxon  eeegav^  German 
eagen^  Latin  eeco  or  eequor^  changed  hito  dicoy  and 
Hebrew  tf  Tg;  to  vociferate ;  XeU,  in  Saxon  taeUun^  Low 
German  tsiion,  &c.,  is  probably  an  onomatopiAk  in 
language. 

To  spseJc  may  simply  consist  In  uttering  an  artlcu-^ 
late  sound ;  but  to  say  Is  to  communicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words :  a  child  begins  to  epeak  the  mo- 
vent it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ; 
bat  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  toy  any  thing :  a 
nerson  is  said  to  gpeak  high  or  low,  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly; but  he  eofs  that  which  is  true  or  false,  right  or 
Wrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot  apeak  ;  a  fool  cannot  eo^ 
any  thing  thot  is  worth  hearing:  we  apeak  languages, 
we  apetSt  sense  or  nonsense,  we  apeak  Intelligibly  or 
unintelligibly;  but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 
in  an  extended  sense,  apeak  may  refer  as  much  to  sense 
as  to  flound ;  but  tlien  it  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  soy  to  particular  and  passing  circumsuncesof  life: 
it  Is  a  great  abuse  of  the  siil  of  speech  not  to  apeak  the 
truth ;  It  is  very  culpable  m  a  perwn  to  say  thai  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it 

Tn  «ay  and  t«U  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
In  tlieir  dally  intercourse;  but  aay  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences, or  even 
single  words:  we  may  «ey  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
which  Is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  that  which 
passes  In  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  Ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  £«/2  Is  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  otheri:  it  is 
•  not  good  to  let  children  «ay  foolish  things  fur  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
In  teUing  every  thing  they  hear:  when  every  one  Is 
allowed  to  aajf  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  apeakera  than  hearers ;  those 


who  accustom  themselves  to  tell  long  stories  Impose  a 

epaid  by  the  pleasure  of 

titeir  company. 


tax  upon  others,  which  Is  not  repi 


Men's  reputations  depend  upon  wnat  others  aam  of 
them ;  reports  are  thread  by  nieaiia  of  one  man  Mlhig 
another;  *  Hethatquesttonetb  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  coMem  maeb  for  be  shall  give  oecialon  to  those 


whom  he  asketh  to  plea9e  ihemeelves  In  tpeaking.*^ 
Bacom. 

£««,  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  tell). 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  weU. 

Jain  MS. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
Jfewa  implies  any  thine  new  that  is  related  or  eircu 
lated ;  but  tidmga,  from  tu/«,  signifies  that  which  flows 
in  periodically  like  the  lide^  and  comes  in  at  the  mo- 
ment tlie  thing  happens.     Jfewa  is  unexpected;  it 
serves  to  gratity  idle  curiosity;  *I  wonder  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  aflkirs  you  can  take  pleasure  in 
writing  any  thing  but  new«.^— Spbctator.    TYi^ii^ 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidimga  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

FAI.0OHB&. 

Id  time  of  war  tbe  publick  are  eager  ntta  luma;  and 
they  who  have  relaUves  in  tbe  army  are  anxious  to 
have  Udinga  of  tliem. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 
Tbe  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  la 
comiuou  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latin 
repeta  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  rekearae 
and  recapitulate^  are  nuides  of  rqtetitiant  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  reette  is  to  repeat  io  a 
formal  manner;  to  rekearae  is  tb  reoeat  or  redte  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  reeapitulaU  Is  to  repeat  In  a 
Uiiimte  and  specifick  manner.  We  repeat  both  actioiw 
and  words;  we  recite  only  words:  we  rifpsot  singia 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  ot 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  oi  the  words  of  an* 
other;  wereettconly  the  words  of  another:  we  repeat 
a  name;  wer«nY0anode,orasetof  verws:  we  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience;  we  reeile  for  the 
.  convenience  or  amusement  of  others ;  we  roibsarse  for 
some  specifick  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  others:  we  reeapitulaU  for  the  instrao* 
tion  of  others.  One  repeats  that  which  be  wishes  to 
be  heard; 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punhdimeots  those  crimes  have  meL 

DaTDBX 

A  piece  of  poetry  is  reeUad  before  a  company 
'  Wbenever  the  practice  of  reettatton  was  disused,  the 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authofB.'— JoBNsoN.  A  piece  is  rekemraed  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  Intended  to  be  recited  in  publick; 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rekearae 

His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  veise. 

Drydbn 
One  reeopttitlatee  the  general  heads  of  that  which  w« 
have  already  spoken  in  detail ;  *  The  parts  of  a  Jiidga 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repetltlon| 
or  Impertinency  of  speech,  to  rec4^t(ii/ale,  select,  and 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been 
said.'— Bacon.  A  master  must  always  rrpeat  to  hia 
scholara  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to  re* 
member;  Hornet  Is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in 
difleient  parts;  players  rcAeares  their  diflferent  parts 
before  they  perform  in  publick ;  ministers  reeapitulaU 
the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  to 
recite,  to  rrJkearee,  and  to  ree^ttiiZaCe,  do  not  neeea- 
sarlly  require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite- 
rally what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  reetis 
and  reAeoree  events;  and  we  reeapitulaU  in  a conein 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  mannei; 
An  echo  repeata  with  the  greatest  pooriUe  precision: 
Homer  reeilea  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  tlieir 
countries,  and  tbe  number  of  the  forces  which  thcqr 
commanded ;  Virgil  makes  iEneas  to  rekearae  before 
Dido  and  her  courtlera  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures;  a  Judge  recopttal^aiss 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat^  reeiu,  and  rteamtulaU  are  employed  la 
writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking;  rekearae  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.   It  is  sometiinfis  a  beauQr  in  ciylt  t» 
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repeat  imrtlculM  wordf  on  certain  occasion*;  an  hl»- 
toSS,  fSS  it  nece-ary  to  recapiUlaU  tHe  principal 
«v«obB  of  any  periicuiaf  period. 

JlEPBTmON,  TAUTOLOGY. 

the  Stlcr  being  a  epeclea  ol  vicloiu  repetHum.  There 
may  be  frequent  raetitiont  which  are  warrantea  ay 
mS«lty  wconveiaence;  but  taatoi^o  *•  that  which 
nowise  add*  to  either  the  eenae  or  the  eound.  A  repe- 
Si^rmayTor  may  no^  con.i«  of  literally  the  same 
word.;  bm  Uutail„. from  the  Gf^^^^^^^ 
and  Myot  a  word,  euppoeee  such  a  saroeneaB  in  er- 
prLioJ.  Im  render;  the*^.lgnlflcaUon  the  same.  In  the 
muray  of  the  church  of  England  there  are  wme  »•««- 
ISiaSr,  which  add  to  iheeolemnltyof  the  worrtjip;  in 
most  extemporary  prayera  there  ii  much  tamloloJn^ 
SS  dS^Tihe  reVou.  effect  of  the  whole ;^That 
i.  uuJy  and  really  tmUohgt^  where^  the  mm  thing  ta 
repeaued,  Uioufh  under  never  ao  much  variety  of  ex- 
preaaion.'— Booth. 

TO  BELATB,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 
RelaUy  in  Latin  rdaUu,  participle  of  rnferro.  alg- 
niflai  to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  other*  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice;  recount  is  pro- 
nerlv  to  count  sgaiii,  or  count  over  again ;  dMcnftfl, 
SSin  the  LaUn  senfr^  to  write,  Is  literally  to  write 

The  idea  of  flving  an  account  of  events  or  clrcam- 
gtances  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  clrcamaiances  of  the  acUon.  RelaU  Is 
Mid  generally  of  all  eventt,  both  of  those  whkh  con- 
cern others  ss  well  as  ourselves ; 
O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate, 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

BaeonU  Is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
oaiadves,  or  la  which  we  are  interested ; 
To  reeowU  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  safflcel 

MiLTOM. 

Those  who  reUu  all  they  hear  often  reiau  that  which 
never  happened;  It  Is  a  gratlflcailon  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transaedons  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
we  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  iJme 
Umnedlate  or  remote;  one  recottnt*  mostly  tliose  things 
which  have  been  long  passed :  In  reeounttng,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  eounto  over  all 
that  has  deeply  Interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relaU  lo  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
•eeu  remarkable  In  other  countries;  the  reeoumting of 
our  adventures  In  dlsunt  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  Interest  for  all  who  hear  them.  We  may  ro- 
hue  either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  m6uth ;  we  recount 
only  by  word  of  mouth:  writers  of  travels  sometimes 
give  themselves  a  latitude  In  regatta/  more  than  they 
have  either  heard  or  seen ;  be  who  recounts  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  wiU  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 
dience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  saM  of  that  only  which 
pBises;  deocribe  Is  said  of  that  which  exists:  were- 
UtotiM  particulars  of  our  Journey;  and  we  deocribe 
the  country  we  pass  through.  Peiaonal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation:  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  deoeription.  We 
rslats  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ;  we  descries 
the  dresi  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
asual  on  particular  occasional  *  In  dueribing  a  rough 
lon«nt  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  ea«y  and 
flowing.*— Pops. 

cRELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 
RjOaUon^  ftom  the  verb  rdaUy  denotes  the  act  of 
rdoJUng:  rocUal,  from  r«c»K,  denotea  the  Mt  of  rs- 
eiltMg;  narrative^  from  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
msrratsd.  ReUtion  la  here,  as  In  the  former  para- 
graph (v.  To  relate,  the  general,  and  the  others  parU- 
cttlar  terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  ol^ect  which 
Ii  ralated,  whether  of  a  puhllck  or  private,  a  national 


or  an  Individual  iiatiif«:  history  la  ibe  «J*«J!;^2 
national evetita;  Wograpby »■  the re/«tos»iofp«rtlcul« 
lives;  'Those  relaUone  are  commonly  of  most  value 
In  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  etory.'— JoHwsoa. 
Redtal  Is  the  relation  or  repeUlion  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances;  we  llsiaa  to  ij* rwlsl of  i^fortujws. 
distreMes,  and  the  Ilka;  « OW  men  faU  oistly  into  rs- 
citale  of  past  transactiona.'— Johmsoh.  The  relataom 
may  concern  matiera  of  indifference;  the  roatal  m 
alw-ays  of  something  that  affects  the  Interests  of  sonia 
individual:  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  dally  occurrences  which  simply  amm 
in  the  reading;  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  oftea 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  wlwm  it  Is  made. 

Relation  and  recUal  are  seWom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  redted;  narrattm 
is  mostly  used  by  Itself:  hence  we  say  the  relsCim  of 
any  particular  cfieumsiaaoe ;  the  rsn'telof  anyone^ 
calamities;  but  an  affecting  narrattve,  or  a  simple 
»«Ta<4t)s;  *  Cynthia  was  moah  takaa  with  my  nsr 
'—TATidta. 


ANECDOTES,  IIEHOIRS,  CHRONICLES. 

aNnalb. 

jSnecdoUtftom  the  Greek  dWx^ref,  signifies  what 
Is  communicated  in  a  privafe  way ;  momotre^  m  French 
nMSistrM,  from  the  word  memory,  signifies  what  servea 
lo  help  tlie  memory ;  ckronUle,  in  French  ekromicU^ 
from  the  Greek  xp^  lime,  slgnifles  an  account  of  the 
tlmea;  annale,  irom  the  French  annates,  the  LaUn 
annuo  a  year,  signifies  a  deuil  of  what  passes  in  ttaa 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  ierve  as  materials  for  a  re 
gular  history.  .    -  _. 

Jlnecdoteo  consist  of  personal  or  detached  cireum- 
•tances  of  a  publick  or  private  nature,  involving  ooe 
subject  or  more.  JinecdoUe  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve  •■ 
characterlsiicksof  any  individual,  or  of  any  particular 
nation  or  age;  'I  allude  to  those  {npeia  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  dowa 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdote*  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  tlie  death  of  Menander.*— CcBiBBaLA.iiD. 

Memoiro  may  include  anecdoteo,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  they 
treat;  memoire  are  rather  connected  than  compieie; 
they  are  a  partial  narraiive  respecting  an  individual, 
and  eomprehending  matter  of  a  publick  or  private 
nature ;  they  serve  as  memoriolo  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  laythe  foundation  either  fbr  a  history 
or  a  life ;  *  Cnsar  gives  us  nothing  but  momtoiro  of  hia 
own  times.'— Co  Ltaw. 

Ckronicleo  and  onnale  are  altogether  of  a  publick 
nature;  and  approach  the  neareiM  to  the  rt^ularand 
genuine  history.  Ckromeleo  register  the  events  as  they 
pass;  masls  digest  them  Into  order,  as  they  occur  ia 
the  course  of  the  year.  Ckromeleo  are  minute  as  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  amnedo  only  preserve  a 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

CkronieUo  detail  the  events  of  small  as  well  as  large 
communities,  as  of  particular  distriets  and  cities; 
oiiiials  detail  ordy  the  evenui  of  nattons.  Ckronieloa 
include  domestlck  Incidents  or  such  things  as  ooncera 
Indlvidunls.  The  word  annalo.Kn  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  afliiet  the  great  body  of 
the  publick,  bat  It  Is  fVequently  employed  in  ao  iin- 
proper  sense.  (Aronieloo  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  ftict;  amnaU  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  evento;  'His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  aadent  ckronkleo  report,  he  could  blunt  the 
waapooa  of  his  eoemlea  only  by  Jooking  at  them  *  ^ 
JoHasoir. 

Could  yon  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annala  of  our  fht& 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  ran 
The  day  would  looner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

DaYDXM. 

JSnoedotot  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seeaa 
rather  to  amuse  than  Instruct ;  the  grave  historian  wW 
always  use  them  with  cauthm;  mssiMrs  require  au- 
thenticity; ckronuUo  require  accuracy;  ewMl*  re* 
qufare  clearness  of  narration,  method  In  the  dispoaitioik. 
Impartiality  in  the  representation,  with  almost  efciy 
xenulslifl  that  conatltatea  the  true  hiiuulaA. 
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Jinud»u»  and  memoin  are  of  more  oiodern 

AridcU*  and  •tanUa  were  frequent  in  former  ages; 
ibey  were  the  first  bistorick  niuiiumentB  which  were 
Mainped  with  the  impre««ioa  of  tiie  tlniple,  franlc.and 
lude  manners  of  early  times.  The  ckrorUeU*  of  our 
praseni  limes  are  principally  to  be  found  iu  newspapers 
and  magazines;  the  annalt  in  amn*ul  raters  or 
fairotpacia. 

ACCOUNT,  NA£RATIVfi»  DESCRIPTION. 
.AecMtiU,  9,  AeeauMtt  rukommg;  %9rrutin9,  ftom 
«Mrr«i«,  is  In  Laan  narralut^  panieipie  of  ntam  or 
gnmrro^  signiAes  that  which  Is  made  known ;  detcrip- 
lira,  ftom  datcri^  In  Latin  dMcri»«,  or  dt  and  scribo, 
aigmfies  that  which  Is  written  down. 

jfcMMU  b  tba  most  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
ever is  noted  aa  worthy  of  remark  is  an  occswU;  »mr-    ^    -      ^       .    .       ^ .  — ^ -  — 

rsftM  is  aa  account  narrated :  dsserwCwii  an  accoant    C^"*^.  d«>8CripUoii,  Cervantes,  La.  Sage,  and  Fielding 
daseribed.  t^ave  given  us  the  best  specimens ;  and  of  the  lattet 

jSeentnt  has  no  referenca  to  the  pemn  giving  the    S*  '*1^*  ^^^.l. ***»'  V»<x*e«^n  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
count;  a  narrotaM  must  have  a  aarraior:  a  ds- 1  J^rs.  Radcline;  'In  the  romances  formerly  written, 

_^_... .- ^       ...       .  every  transaction  and  seutiuieiit  was  so  remote  from 

all  that  passes  among  men,  iliat  the  reader  was  ia 
liule  danger  of  making  any  application  to  hinuclf. - 
Johnson. 


always  of  many,  Which  excite  an  interest  for  an  ia 
dividual. 

The  tmU  when  compared  with  the  novtl  Is  a  slmtda 
kind  of  fiction,  It  coiutists  of  but  few  persons  in  tha 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admits  of 
every  possible  variety  in  characters:  the  te^  is  toM 
witliout  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  tiie  reader  iu 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe;  Uie  nonel  aflbrds  the  greatest  scopa 
Ibr  exciting  an  interest  bv  tlie  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  involvemenis  o(  interests,  and  tlie  uuravel 
ling  of  its  plots;  *A  novel  conducted  upon  one  udlfona 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  eveuts  in  familiar  life,  is  ia 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.'— 
CcMBaRLANO.  If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention,  • 
the  romance  riveU  the  wliole  aiind  and  engages  tlie 
aQections;  it  presenis  nothing  but  what  Is  ezuaordl- 
nary  and  cakulated  to  fill  the  imagination :  of  the 


oerifUon  must  hava  a  deseriber.  An  aeeomU  may 
coma  from  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  speelfied 
Quarter;  but  a  narrativo  and  dooer^tion  bespeak 
themselves  as  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  aeeount  may  be  the  statement  of  a  dngie  fact 
only ;  a  nmrrativo  umst  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents;  a  dattfr^tisn of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  ol^ect. 

An  meeonnt  and  a  deoeription  may  be  commanlcati>d 
citber  verbally  or  In  writing;  a  narrativo  is  mostly 
written. 

An  oeeomnt  may  be  given  of  political  eventa,  natural 
pbenomena,  and  domestick  occurrences :  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  death  and 
Aineral  of  an  individual ;  *A  man  of  bualneas,  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  aeeotait  of  his  abilities  and 
desfMtches,  Is  hardly  more  tnsnpporuble  Uian  her  they 
call  a  notable  woman.*— Stsblc.  A  narrative  ismostly 
personal,  respecibig  the  advcnturea,  the  travels,  the 
dangeia,  and  the  evcapes  of  some  particular  penon ; 
'Few  narrativeo  will,  either  lo  men  or  women*,  appear 
nore  incredlMa  than  the  histories  of  the  A  masons.*— 
Johnson.  A  deoeription  does  not  so  much  embrace 
oocurrenoea,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
fects, and  attributes  in  general;  <Most  readers,  I  be- 
nave,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  deoeriptiom  of 
paradise  than  of  heU.*— Addison. 

Aecmmto  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  kmked  for 
In  Ume  of  war.  Whenever  a  narrative  b  InteresUnc, 
It  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
deocripttono  whkh  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  aeconnl  may  be  ftise  or  true ;  a  narra- 
tivo clear  or  confused ;  a  deoeription  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fdbloy  in  Latin/odMia,  from /or  to  speak  or  tall,  and 
laic,  from  to  <sU,  both  designate  a  spades  of  narration ; 
naesf,  in  Italian  novella^  Is  an  extended  (ol«  that  has 
noveltf;  romanUi  from  the  Italian  rMiants,  Is  a  won- 
derful lalOf  or  a  talo  of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in 
Topia  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Diflerent  species  of  composltl<»n  are  expresBf>d  by  the 
above  words.  The/ablo  b  allegorical ;  Its  actions  ara 
natural,  but  Its  agents  are  mosUy  imaginary;  •  When 
I  travelled,  I  look  a  particular  delight  In  hearing  the 
songs  and  fabloo  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and 


t  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.'— A  ddi- 
aon.  The  taU  b  fictitious,  but  not  Imaginary;  botii 
the  afents  and  actkMM  are  drawn  from  the  paasing 


nary;  both 

:  actions  ara  drnwn  rram  r' 

of  life; 

Of  Jaaon,  Theseua,  and  such  worthies  old, 
*'"'  the  talcs  antiquity  has  told.— Wallnr. 


Oods  and  goddenes,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  Inanimate  objects  in  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  afabU:  but  of  a  uOo,  properiy  speaking, 
•nly  men  or  supetnatural  spirits  can  be  the  ageots :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
JBsop;  and  of  t)ie  latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the 
lalet  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  taleo,  frc  Fableo  are 
Written  for  instruction ;  tales  principally  for  aranse- 
ment:  fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or 
■edon,  from  which  a  aoiai  mar  be  drawn ;  tal«r 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 
Jtneedoto,  v.  Anecdotes;  storp,  like  hbtoiy,  < 
fh>m  the  Greek  iaropho  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but  little  incident,  and 
no  plot:  a  story  may  have  inanv  incidents,  and  an  im* 
poriant  calastruphe  annexed  to  It,  the  word  story  being 
a  contractUin  of  history :  there  are  many  anocdoleo  re- 
lated of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, and  others  characteristick ;  stories  are  g<tnerally 
told  to  young  people  of  ghoeis  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  feara. 

An  anecdote  b  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  b  fright- 
All  or  melancholy:  an  anecdote  always  consbts  of  some 
matter  of  fact;  a  otory  b  founded  on  that  whkh  Is  real. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persons, 
dbplayina  their  characters  or  tiie  circumaunces  of  their 
lives;  *How  admirably  Raphi,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  criticks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Demustlienes  and 
Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdoU  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  aifirms  upon  hb  own  kllowl«(^^  that  La 
Fevra  and  Saumur  furubhed  tlib  assuming  criiick  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  bad  U)  cite,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  lanorant  of  tliat  language.'— WA.aTON. 
Stories  from  Hie,  Iwwever  atriking  and  wonderful,  will 
seMom  impress  so  powerfully  aa  lliose  which  are  drawn 
from  Uie  world  of  spirits;  •  Tlib  story  I  once  Intended 
to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  confirniaiion  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  lie  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tu- 
multuary and  confused.*— Johnson.  Anoedoteo  serve 
to  arouse  men,  stories  to  amuse  dilMren.   . 

Tlie  story  b  eltlier  an  actual  foct,  or  something  feign- 
ed ;  the  talo  b  always  feigned :  stories  are  circulated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  iiappen 
to  persons  in  the  i^ame  place ;  taUs  of  distress  are  toM 
by  many  merely  to  excite  eompaAlon.     Wlien  both 
are  taken  for  that  which  b  fictitious,  tlie  story  b  either 
an  untruili,or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  b  altogether 
an  invention;  the  taU  b  always  an  invention.    Aa 
an  untrutli,  the  story  b  commonly  told  by  chiklrea; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  otory  b  commonly  made  for 
children; 
Ifeamimethevlltage  rouses  up  the  fire, 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thobsov. 
The  taU  b  of  deeper  Invention,  and  serves  for  a  mora 
serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  natkma  known. 
But  rarely  thb,  not  for  each  vulgar  end, 
As  Buperstiaous  Idle  laiss  pretend.— JaMTHS. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 
Cast,  ftom  the  verb  to  eatt  (v.  To  eacOi  ilgniflas  thM 
which  b  catt^  and  here,  by  an  extension  of  the  i 


the  form  in  wbleh  It  b  east;  tam,  from  the  verb  to 
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Ittnh  ilgntflet  aim  the  act  of  tmnungt  or  the  manner  of 
tuminr ;  deseriplien  aiffiiifies  the  act  of  dueribing^  or 
tbe«  thing  which  is  to  be  dMcrib^A:  ekaraoUr  U  that 
by  which  the  ckaratter  ia  known  or  determined  («. 
Character). 

What  b  cut  ia  artiflclal ;  what  tumt  la  natural :  the 
former  la  the  act  of  eome  foreign  agent;  the  latter  ia 
the  act  of  the  aubject  Itaelf :  hence  the  ea«t,  aa  appliea- 
Me  to  persons,  reapecta  that  which  thev  are  made  bv  cir- 
comauncea ;  the  turu,  that  which  tfiey  are  by  tliem- 
aelves :  thua  there  are  religtoua  ea$U  lu  India,  that  la, 
nen  komI  in  a  certain  form  uf  religion ;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  ea#f,  that  la,  auch  aa  arecM<  In  a  par- 
ticular mould  aa  reapecta  theit thinking  and  acting;  ao 
in  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  tvm,  that  la,  aa  re- 
apecta their  inciinationa  and  tastea ;  *  My  mind  la  of  auch 
•  particular  ea«(,  that  the  (Uling  of  a  ahower  of  rain, 
or  the  whUtllng  of  the  wind  at  auch  a  lime  (the  night 
aeaaon)  la  apt  to  All  my  thoughta  with  eoniething  awful 
•od  aolenin.*— Addison.  *  There  la  a  very  odd  ram  of 
ttwught  required  for  thia  aort  of  writing  (the  (kirv  way 
of  willing,  as  Oryden  6alia  li) ;  and  It  to  Impossible  for 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  It,  wlio  lias  not  a  particular  east  of 
ikncy.'— Addisok.  Deseription  is  a  term  leas  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former;  Itreaiwcts  all  that  may 
be  said  of  a  perstm,  but  particularly  tlmt  which  distin- 
guishea  a  man  from  others,  either  in  his  mode  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  in  lito  habits,  In  hia  mannera,  in  hia  lan- 
guage, or  his  taste;  'Christian  statesmen  think  that 
those  do  not  beHeve  Christianity  who  do  not  care  It 
ahould  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  ieteripticnt  thev  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  nnzloua  aensatlon  of  pity  to  the 
distreaaeaDf  the  miserable  great/— Buan.    The  eka- 


In  I 


deprived  of  a  due  and  nnzloua  aensatlon 

distreaaeaDf  the  miserable  great/— Buai 

rmeur  in  this  sense  to  a  species  of  dtscr^tiom^  namely, 

the  dt»€rnti0n  of  the  prominent  fcaturea  by  which  ao 

ol^ect  to  distinguished ; 

Each  drew  fair  ckaraeier§,  yet  none 
Of  thoae  they  felgn*d  exceto  their  own. 

Dbmhax. 
The  east  to  tliat  which  marka  a  man  to  others ;  the 

fiir»  to  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  eelf ; 

the  deseriptwn  or  character  to  that  by  which  he  ia  d*- 

weribed  or  made  known  to  others. 

'    The  east  to  that  which  to  fixed  and  unchangeabto ; 

the  tam  to  that  which  may  be  again  twrwed ;  and  the 

taacriftion  or  ekaraettr  to  that  which  vorlea  with  the 

alrcunistanoea. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 
List,  in  French  /ts<«,  and  German  li«r«;  cornea  (Vom 
the  German  tdsu  a  last,  signifying  In  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  roll  signifies  in  general  any  thing 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  written  conlenu ; 
catalogue*  in  Latin  ea<a/af««,  Greek  xardXeyaf,  fVom 
acmXfyM  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written  euumera- 
tlnn ;  register  comes  ftom  the  batin  verb  regoro  (v. 
.  TV  enrol). 

'  A  culler  tlon  of  objects  brought  into  some  kind  of 
Older  Is  the  common  Idea  included  in  the  signlfleation 
of  these  terms.  The  contents  and  dispoaltitm  of  a  list 
to  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than  names 
arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  aa  a 
list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  list  of 
voters,  II  lut  of  vtoita,  a  (t«(  of  deaths,  of  births,  of 
marriages ;  •  After  I  had  read  over  ihe  list  of  the  per- 
aons  elected  Into  the  Tiers  Eiat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  appear  nstontohing/ — Burkb. 
AoU,  which  Is  figuratively  put  fi>r  the  contents  of  a  ro/^ 
i«  a  /i«(  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roll  of 
aaints ;  *■  It  appears  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  clioosing  the  tords  of  ar- 
ticles, that  the  pmceedlnp  of  that  high  court  muat 
liavc  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their  direction.'— 
RoBBRTsoN.  Catalogve  involves  more  detaite  tlian  a 
almple  list ;  Itspi.'clfles  not  only  names,  but  dates,  quali- 
ties, and  rirciimstancea.  A  list  of  books  contains  their 
titles;  meatidogueo{  books  contains  an  enumeration 
of  their  sise,  price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  &e. ; 
a  roll  of  salnta  simply  a pecMlea  their  names ;  a  cof a- 
logue  of  saints  enters  into  particulars  of  their  agea, 
deatha,  ttc ; 

Ay !  in  the  eatatogns  ye  go  for  men. 

As  hounds,  and  grevhounds,  mongrels,  apanleto,  dill, 

All  by  tbe  naaM  of  dogs.— BBASsrsABB. 


A  r«;^t«r  coDtaina  more  llianelfner;  for  It  coataioi 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  Ace.  in  all  matters  of  puUlck 
interest ;  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antkiuary  wbe 
haa  searched  the  registers^  that  the  uuidaof  honour,  la 
Queen  Blixabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  rumpa  of 
beef  for  their  breakteaL'— ApoiaoM. 

TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST,  REGISTER, 
RECORD. 

Emrolf  compounded  of  sa  or  m  and  rsU,  aignlflea  la 
place  in  a  roll,  that  to,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book ;  ciilwf , 
compounded  of.  ra  and  /wt,  signifies  to  put  down  in  a 
liat ;  register  to  in  Latin  re^'«tnin,  from  regeetmm, 
participle  of  rtgoro^  algnifying  to  put  down  in  writlog ; 
record^  in  Latin  reeordor^  compounded  of  re  baick  or 
again,  and  eer  the  heart,  aignlfles  to  bring  back  tu  the 
lieart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  roemorandum. 

Emrol  and  ciibsC  reelect  persona  only:  reriaUr  ra 
speeta  peraona  and  things;  record  reapecta  thmga  only 
JEnrsI  to  generally  applied  to  the  act  of  inaertlng  namaa 
I  orderly  manner  into  any  book ;  *  Anciently  na 
waa  aufitered  m  abide  In  Eiq[land  above  forty  dayi^ 
ttuleaa  he  were  emrollod  In  aome  tithing  or  decennarjL ' 
-~Blackstomb-  Enlist  to  a  species  of  enrolling  mp- 
pllcable  only  to  tlie  military,  or  persons  inteiidtd  f<ir 
military  purpoaea ;  '  The  lords  would,  by  listing  their 
own  aervanta,  perauade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  to 
do  the  like.*— Clabbndon.  The  enrolwtent  to  an  act 
of  authority ;  Uie  enlisting  ia  tlie  voluntary  act  of  an  In- 
dividual. Among  ihe  Romana  it  was  the  olRce  tif  the 
censor  to  sitrsi  Ihe  naniea  of  all  the  citizens  In  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  eaiimate  their  property 
In  modem  times  soldiers  are  moatly  raised  by  meoaa 
of  enlisting. 

In  the  moral  anpllcatlon  of  the  terms,  to  emrol  to  la 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank :  to  enliot  is  to  put  onels 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  adf  to  a  party. 
Hereulea  was  enrMsd  among  tlie  gods ;  '  We  find  oar- 
selves  eoToUed  in  this  heavenly  family  as  servanta  and 
aa  aons.'— Spbat.  The  common  people  are  alwaya 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion : 
*  The  time  never  waa  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
tlie  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  might  have  carried 
a  pair  of  colours,  if  I  had  not  spumed  them,  in  either 
iegtoo.*~SiB  Wm.  Jonbb. 

To  enrol  and  register  both  Imply  writing  down  In  a 
book ;  but  theformer  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  latter 
The  inaenton  of  the  bare  nanM  or  designation  in  a  eer 
tain  order  to  enough  to  conatitute  an  «iirsliiiraC.  Re- 
gistering comprehends  the  blnh,  family,  and  other  col- 
ctrcumatancea  of  the  IndividiiaL    Tlie  object  of 


rewietering  likewise  diflfeta  from  that  of  enrvlUng 
What  is  registered  serves  for  fUture  purpoaea  and  to  of. 
permanent  utility  to  sttclety  In  eeneral ;  but  what  to  at 
roUed  often  serves  only  a  (larticular  or  tempornry  end 
Thua  in  numbering  the  people  It  is  iieces^ry  »iiii|i!y  lo 
eierol  their  names ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  it  waa 
necessary,  aa  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their 
rank  in  the  atate,  every  thing  connected  with  their  pro- 
perty, tbeir  family,  and  their  connexions  required  to  be 
regietered.  80  in  like  manner  in  more  modern  times, 
it  haa  been  found  necesaary  for  the  good  foverrmient 
of  the  atate  to  n^tn*  tlie  biriha,  marriages,  and  deatha 
of  every  citlaen.  It  to  manlftat,  therefore,  that  what  i^ 
regietered.  aa  (kr  aa  respects  persons,  may  be  miil  to  br 
ewroUed ;  trat  what  is  enrolled  Is  not  always  rrghtrred  ; 
'  I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  Joiininl.  and  lo 
register  all  occurrences  and  obllervalion^  for  yonr 
frienda  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not 
often  been  aeen.'— JoBaaon. 

Register^  In  regard  to  record^  has  a  no  less  obvi^is 
distinction:  tlie  former  to  used  for  doniestick  and  rlrit 


tranaaulona,  the  latter  for  publick  and  political  e 
What  la  regietered  serves  tor  the  dally  purmees  of  tlie 
community  collectlveiy  and  individually ;  what  to  re- 
cerded  to  treasured  up  In  a  apectal  manner  for  parti-  , 
ciilar  reference  and  remembrance  at  a  dtotant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  strrets,  liouses,  carriages,  and 
the  like,  are  registered  in  different  officea;  tm  deads 
and  documents  which  recard  Kraiits,chartcta,  privUegaa, 
and  the  like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular  u>waa» 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations.  To  rsesrd  li^ 
therefore,  a  formal  apeclea  of  registering:  we  reigieUr 
when  we  roeerd.  but  we  do  not  alwaya  recard  wbea 
we  register;  •'The  medatoof  the  Romana  were  itaali 
whcoonacthNideasrvedtoberMerM 
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In  coin,  H  wu  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred 
itaoutaod  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shiilings  or  balf- 
peacc.*~<Aiii>isoN. 

In  ao  extended  and  fl^mntive  applleaUon  things  may 
be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
cprd»d  in  history.  We  have  a  right  to  beiieve  Uiai  the 
actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  that 
their  namen  are  enrolled  amona  the  saints  and  angels; 
the  particular  sayings  and  acUons  of  princes  are  r»- 
eerded  in  history,  and  banded  down  to  the  latest  poa- 
terity. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVe. 
Record  is  talien  for  the  thing  recorded;  regieUr^ 
dther  for  the  thing  registered^  or  the  place  in  which  it 
\b  registered;  archive^  mostly  for  the  place,  and  some- 
times for  the  thing.  The  records  are  either  historical 
details,  or  sho'rt  notices ;  the  registers  are  but  sltort 
notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances ;  the  or- 
tkives  are  always  connected  with  the  state.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  different  cir- 
eumstaiices  which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
experienced.  In  publiclc  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tions; In  pubiiclE  arekives  we  And  ail  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  Internal  and  external  economy. 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

Calli  In  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to  give  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees 

with  the  German  sckall^  Swedish  skaUa  a  sound,  Greelc 

niMis  to  call,  Hebrew  ^|p  the  voice;  hid  and.  inviu 

have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
article;  stuasMm,  In  French  sommsTi  changed  from 
stoRflwiwr,  Latin  sMbmoHso^  signifies  to  give  private 
notice. 

The  Idea  of  signifying  one^swlshto  another  to  do 
any  thine  hi  Included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  eaU  is  not  confined  Ui  any  particular  sound ;  we 
may  c«U  1^  simply  raising  the  voice:  to  invite  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  loolcs,  or 
signs,  or  even  by  writing :  to  bid  and  summon  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling  and 
inviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as  men :  the 
dieep  csdl  their  young  when  they  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
their  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
ftom  tlielr  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
wallc ;  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses :  to  invite  and  svm- 
men  may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  svmiiioiis  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
desire;  but  according  to  circunii^anees  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  inferiotirs  call  their  suiieriours,  it 
amounu  simply  to  a  wish :  *  Ladronius,  that  famous 
capUin,  was  eaUed  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.*— Knowlbs.  When  the  dam  calls 
her  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty :  but 
when  a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
Is  equivalent  to  a  command:  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  h\mV—SaAKBnAW,u.  To  bid  ex- 
prosocs  either  a  command  or  an  entreaty :  when  supe- 
ilours  Md  it  is  a  positive  command ; 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  ninefold. 
Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight.— SHAKspBAaa. 
When  equals  bid  It  is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  in 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 


fhrewell,  and  the  liice,  which,  though  the^  may  be  uwd 

uperiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  I "    ' 
equality; 


by  superiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 


I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jfa^ica; 

There  are  my  keys.— SHAKspaAaa. 
To  svsMisa  Is  always  imperative ;  to  invite  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Persons  in  all 
stations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other;  but 
H  li  an  action  moat  befiulng  the  superkwr ;  to  bid  and 


invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superioi^n  and  equals: 
to  summon  is  the  act  of  a  superiour  only. 

CMing  is  mostly  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing  the 
ob|ect  to  or  from  a  person  or  aitoiher  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off,  itc  Biddings  aa 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  wlmi  we  wish  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is  em- 
ployed for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  resident^ 
Inviting  i»  employed  for  eitlier  purpose.  Summoning 
is  an  act  of  auihoriiy,  by  which  a  person  is  obliged  to 
make  bis  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall, 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaugbter'd  soldlera  eaU. 

DafDBic. 
*  Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.* — Shakspbabe.    'The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.'^DuppA. 

The  star  that  bids  the  siiepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  dotii  hold.— Miltom. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 

But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smitr. 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight.— Lbwib. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

CitSy  v.  TV  cite,  quote;  summon,  in  French  semmer. 
Latin  summoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of  sub  ana 
moneof  signifies  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  appear 
is  common  to  tliese  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  summon  in  a  particular  and  technical  sense :  a 
person  may  be  dted  to  appear  before  his  superiour ;  ha 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  a  court:  the  station  of 
tlie  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing;  the 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion : 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summowd  to 
answer  a  charse.  Cits  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  tJiat  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  is  employed  with  rcsard  to  authors,  aa 
specified  in  the  succeedhig  article:  U  may, however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense ; 

E*en  social  friendship  duns  hb  ear. 

And  cites  him  to  the  publiek  sphere.— Shbhstonc. 

The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon;  It  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  (br 
which  there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon  mor- 
tals from  this  world ; 

The  sly  enchantress  srtmmon'd  sit  her  train. 

Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love. 

The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain. 

And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fVaudfu]  gain.— Wbst 

TO  CITE,  aUOTB. 

Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin 
verb  cito  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  HTO  to  stir  up,  slg- ' 
nifying  to  put  in  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  to  quet4 
for  things  only :  authors  mn  cited;  paasages  fiom  their 
works  are  quoted :  we  dte  only  by  authonty ;  we  quota 
for  general  pu  rposes  of  convenience.  Historians  ought 
to  cite  their  authority  in  order  to  fitreogthen  their  evl- 
dence  and  inspire  confidence ;  *  The  great  work  of 
which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  auproved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  a  sciemifical  anar 
lysis:  the  names  of  the  original  authoraand  the  titlea 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  er(«d.*— Su 
Wm.  Jonbs.  Controversialists  must  quote  theobjectioift- 
able  passages  In  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con- 
fute: It  is  prudent  to  cats  no  one  whose  authority  la 
questionable ;  it  Is  superfluous  to  quote  any  thing  that 
can  be  cosily  perused  in  the  original ;  '  Let  us  consider 
what  is  truly  gkirions  according  to  the  author  I  have 
to-day  quoted  In  the  flront  of  my  paper.*— Stbslb. 
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NOISE,  CRT,  OUfCRT,  CLAMOUR. 

JVW**  ii  ftny  loud  wand ;  ery,  nterjf,  and  clmumr 
•are  particular  kinda  of  nouet,  differing  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  nns*  proceoda, 
•iiber  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects ;  the  erg  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  Th«  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  •  hiffb  wind, 
we  mti§t§t  but  notertss ; 

Nor  was  bis  ear  less  peal*d 

With  1MWCS  loud  and  ruinoos.— BIilton. 
CHcf  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men; 

From  either  host,  tlie  mingled  shouts  and  eru»  - 

Of  Trojana  and  BotUians  rend  the  skies.— DaypBii. 
A  noi§»  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance:  when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together,  they 
make  a  great  mim;  hunger  and  pain  cause  erw  to 
iwoeeed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

JV(»w«,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  on^r 
•n  audible  sound ;  the  cry  Is  a  very  loud  noiae;  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  In  a  per- 
fectly stHI  assembly,  fs  denominate  a  naue;  but  a  ay 
is  that  which  may  often  drown  other  imucs,  as  the  criea 
of  people  selling  thto^i  aboat  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
genierai  a  regular  sound,  but  Mitery  and  elamow  are 
irregular  soun^ ;  the  former  may  proceed  ftom  one  or 
■lany,  the  latter  from  many  In  ooi^unctlon.  A  ay 
after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by  many 
at  a  time :  it  becomes  a  eiamowr,  if  accompanied  with 
■houtlng,  bawling,  and  noiaet  of  a  mixed  and  tumultu- 


And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achlef'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Bad  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  bell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Bls'n,  awl  with  hideous  Mitery  rush'd  between. 

MlLTOK. 

Their  darts  with  elam^w  at  a  distanre  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languish'd  war  alive.— Drtdbm. 
These  terms  may  an  be  taken  In  an  Improper  as  well 
■8  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  Is  obtruded  upon  the 
publick  notice  so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a  noite;  In 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makes  a  noue  on  his  first  appearance ;  *  What  noise 
have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases,  and 
transfusion  of  blood.*— Baxbr.  *  Socrates  lived  In 
Athens  during  the  grrat  plague,  which  has  made  so 
much  nsi90  through  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  in- 
ftciion.'— A DDisoif .  JWt#a  and  clamour  may  be  fbr  or 
against  an  objwt;  ay  and  ouUrf  are  always  against 
'the  obieet,  varying  In  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
they  display  themselves :  the  <»y  b  leas  than  the  outay, 
and  this  is  less  than  the  eUuiuur.  When  the  publiek 
voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner  af  ninst  any  par- 
ticular matter,  it  is  a  cry ;  If  it  be  mingled  wiUi  intem- 
perate language  it  is  an  outay ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
ezceedinfcly  ii«t>y,  it  is  a  clamour.  Partisans  raise  a 
cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favour; 
Amazement  seises  all;  the  general  cfy 
Proclaioos  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die.— Drvidbk. 
The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcrg 
against  men  in  power ;  *  These  ouUrioo  the  magistrsjes 
there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  nnio  here.*— 
SrsMSER  (s»  Ireland).  A  clamour  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raided  by  those  who  wish  to 
thwart  the  government;  '  The  people  grew  then  exor- 
bitant in  thabr  clamwro  for  Justice.*— Ci.AaBM]>oii. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Oy  comes  from  the  Greek  spa^M,  and  the  Bebrew 
mp  to  cry  or  call :  wsey,  in  Low  German  w^en,  is  a 
,  variation  of  whine,  in  German  wetVteii,  which  Is  an 
onomatoprla.  An  outward  indication  of  pain  Is  ez- 
tiressed  1^  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expreasion  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears;  tlie  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  lean. 

Crying  ari«»s  fVom  an  impatience  in  suifering  corpo- 
real pains;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry: 
Ufcfping  is  occasioned  bv  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
best  ofmen  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Cryinf  is  as  selfish  as  It  is  weak ;  it  serves  to  relieve 


the  pain  of  the  iodlvklual  to  the  anaoyanoe  of  im 
hearer; 
The  babe  clung  crytn^  to  his  nuiae'a  breast. 
Scared  at  the  daazUiig  helm  and  nodding  cresi. 

For* 
Wotfimgt  when  called  forth  by  others'  Borrows,  Is  an 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without;  aa 
an  ezpreasion  of  generous  sympathy  it  allbcds  eeeemlal 
relief  to  the  snflbrer; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  loee  iMsp. 

rops. 

TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,  V.  To  ay^  vetf  ;  teream  and  okriok  are  varia- 
tions of  ay. 

To  cru  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or  an 
inarticulate  sound ;  oertam  is  a  species  of  crytB^  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  tkrUk  Is  a  qieciea  of  erynif  In 
its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occa8fc>iis ;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard :  oereaming  Is  an  intemperate  mode  ttCeryiug, 
resorted  to  from  an  im|>atient  desire  to  be  heara,  or 
from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to  deaf 
people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  makinc  themselves 
heard ;  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will  always  be 
more  efficacious.  It  is  fVequently  necessary  to  cry 
when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  othet 
means ;  but  It  is  never  necessary  or  ivoper  to  oereumu 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and  sersoai,  as  ex- 
pressions of  pain ;  in  this  case  to  okriek  is  more  than 
10  cry,  and  less  than  to  eeream.  They  both  signify  to 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  from  the  slight 
est  pain  or  Inconvenience ;  but  one  tkrieka  or  ocreoma 
only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  Its  nm^;  Jt 
«Artei:etn  the  moment  of  terrour  at  the  sight  of  a  fright- 
ful object ;  or  «creasw  untQ  some  one  comes  to  its  bb- 
alstance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex ;  le 
eeream  and  to  eArieA  are  the  common  Bctionsof  women 
and  children.  Men  cry,  snd  children  aereasn^  for  asaial- 
ance ;  excess  of  pain  will  sometimes  compel  a  man  to 
cry  out;  a  violent  alarm  cooimooly  makea  females 
ekriek  ; 

Like  a  thin  BOioke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 

And  hearsa  feeble,  lamenuble  cry.- Pon. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 

And  tear  the  ocremmtng  infant  from  her  breast. 

Thowsoh. 

The  house  is  fiiPd  with  loud  laments  and  eriro^ 

And  skrieke  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Dbtdbb. 

TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speakirv, 
which  Is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  woei 
ay^  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  Ideas. 

To  exclarai,  f^om  the  Latin  exdamo  or  ox  and  e/eme, 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an  efibit ;  coll 
comes  from  the  Greek  «aX^. 

We  ay  fVom  Ihe  simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a 
dieiance:  we  cxcIsim  (Vom  a  sudden  emotion  or  aglta 
tton  of  mind.  As  a  cry  bespeaks  dlstreas  and  trouble, 
an  exeUmation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  in  a  large  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exeistM  In  conversation  with  an  individual. 

To  cry  is  k>ud«r  and  more  urgent  than  to  emit.  A 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  erie*  for  help, 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  asslstence :  a 
cry  i«  a  geneml  or  indirect  address ;  a  call  Is  a  particu- 
lar and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  anv  who 
may  be  within  liearirtg;  weea//  to  an  individual  by 
name  with  a  direct  reference  to  him ; 

There  while  yoii  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 

They  ery^  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife !— Pops 
The  dreadAil  day 

No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 

Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims^ 

Fame  eotfs,  Man  thunders,  and  the  Add 's  In  flaroea 
•  Fori 
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LOUD,  NOIST.  HIGHBOUNDIN6, 
CLAMOROUS. 
«  Levd  It  doubtl6M  connected,  through  the  median  of 
the  German  Ima  a  iound,  and  Inuchen  to  listen,  with 
the  Greek  cX^m  to  bear.  becauM  soonde  are  the  object 
of  hearing ;  noisy ^  having  a  noise,  like  noisome  and 
naztow,  cornea  from  the  Latin  noeeo  to  hurt,  lignifying 
In  general  offensive,  that  is.  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  and  the  like :  kigksowtdinf  signiflea  the  same 
as  pitclied  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as  to  make  a  great 
noise,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance:  damorous^  from  the 
Latin  elamo  lo  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a  loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generick  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  ihem  all.  As 
an  epithet  for  persons,  Umd  Is  mostly  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  land 
beyond  measure:  %tisjf  is  to  be  intemperately  loud; 
kifkoounding  to  only  to  be  lend  from  the  bigness  of 
one*s  words;  elamorons  to  to  be  disagreeably  and 
^nAilly  loud.  We  must  speak  bnuUf  to  a  deaf  per^ 
•on  in  order  to  make  onrselves  heard; 

The  clowns,  a  bolst*rous,  rude,  ungovem^d  crew, 

With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  aummons  flew. 

Darn  an. 
Cfaildran  will  bt  uoisf  at  aU  times  If  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  nmsf  town.->DRTnBii. 
Flatterers  are  always  Ugksounding  in  their  eulogiums 
of  those  bv  whom  tliey  expect  to  be  served ;  'I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  autliority  of  their  kigksoundinr 
names  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  ihev  could 
not  be  acquainted.^— Buau.  Children  will  be  cla- 
morous for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  jset  it  by 
dint  of  noise;  they  will  be  turbulent  In  case  ot  reAisal, 
If  not  under  proper  discipline ; 

Ctam*m§  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

DftTSSX. 

In  the  Improper  application,  loud  Is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest:  ibe loudest  praises  are  the  least  to  be 
n^garded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  to  always  noisf: 
JdrkeouMding  tliJea  serve  only  lo  excite  contempt 
wnere  there  Is  not  some  corresponding  sense:  it  is  the 
busiheSB  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  eltmorous. 
Which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among 
fhe  Ignorant. 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

Jfiimlnete  comes  immediately  fVom  the  Latin  iwmi- 
nctiM,  participle  of  notkino:  nams  comes  from  the 
Teutottlck,  Arc.  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nomen, 
^c  (v.  TV  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name :  but  the  former  to  to  mentk>n  fur  a  specifiek  pui^ 
pose ;  the  toiter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes : 
penons  only  are  nominated;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named:  one  nominates  a  person  In  order  to  propose 
bim,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office ;  '  Elizabeth  nomi- 
nated hor  commissioners  to  h^ar  both  parties.*— Ro- 
BsaTsoK.  One  aasias  a  person  casually,  in  the  course 
of  eonversatfc>n,  or  one  names  him  In  order  lo  make 
■ome  inquiry  respecting  him ; 

Then  Calehas  (by  Ulysses  first  InspIrM^ 

Was  Off  M  to  name  whom  Ih'  angiy  gods  requtr*d. 

Dkniuji. 
To  be  nominated  to  a  puUlck  act ;  to  be  named  to  gene- 
rally private:  one  to  nominated  before  an  assembly; 
one  to  named  In  any  place :  to  be  nominated  to  alwavs 
an  honour ;  to  be  named  is  either  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  circumstancca  under  which 
It  to  mentioned :  a  peraon  to  nominated  as  member  of 
PnrUaroent ;  he  is  named  in  terms  of  respect  or  other 
wbe  whenever  he  to  spoken  of. 


TO  NAME,  CALL. 

Jfame  to  properly  to  pronounce  some  wonl,  fVom  the 
Latin  ttMMm,  Greek  A«^,  Hebrew  DM  J ;  eoU, «.  7b 
ealL 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  tbe  sound  to 
an  omeet:  but  naming  to  confined  to  the  use  of  some 
^isilnct  and  sIVBlllauu  sound;  aalUng  to  saidofaar 


sound  whatever :  we  may  call  without  nannii;^,  but 
we  cannot naaie  without  ealUng.  A  person  lantanedbf 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronyniick,  or  whatever 
is  usual ;  he  is eailed  accordiiigto  Uie characlertoticka 
by  which  he  to  distingutohed.  The  emperour  Tiberius 
was  named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  to  named  William ;  he  to  . 
called  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  limes  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  tlie  snare,  end, 
with  the  hope  of  taking  the  Greeks  by  surprise,  eatted 
their  principal  captains,  naming  them  by  their  names, 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  nations  in  naming  any  one  eatted  him  the  son 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imbltters  all  thy  woes  by  iiasim^me.— Pora. 

I  lay  the  deep  Ibnndations  of  a  wall. 

And  iEnoe,  nam'd  than  me,  the  cHy  esIL— Dnnni. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

.VdNM,  V.  To  nssM  ;  appdlation.  In  French  aapM»> 
ciott,  Laltn  meUctto,  fram  appetto  to  call,  swnifles 
that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  called ;  mte.  In 
French  litre,  Latin  titubts^  from  the  Greek  rf»  to  hon- 
our, signifies  that  appellation  which  to  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  denomination  signifies 
titat  which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

JVame  to  a  generiek  term,  the  rest  are  specifiek.  What- 
ever word  to  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  Is  a  name ;  therefiire  an  appellatimt  and  atttto 
is  a  name,  but  not  vice  vered ; 

Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortato  caU, 

And  offer'd  victims  at  your  alurs  falL— Drtdbit. 
A  name  to  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appeUati^m 
to  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specifiek 

Eurpose  as  characierlstlck.  Several  kines  of  Fraiiee 
ad  tbe  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  was 
dtotlncuisbed  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer,  an- 
otlier  by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  or  the 
Hardy,  artolng  firom  particular  ebaracters  or  circnm- 
stanees;  *  The  names  derived  Oom  tbe  profession  of 
the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  tbe  t^ellatvoesof  scorn.*— Sonm.  A  tilt$ 
to  a  speoles  of  appellation,  not  drawn  IVora  nny  t^qg 
personal,  but  coiiftrred  as  a  ground  of  political  dto 
tinctbin.  An  mpptilation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  to  given  lo  all  ofajleGts,  anmiate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mneily  to  persons,  sometimes  to 
things.  A  particular  houw  may  have  the  appellation 
of  •  the  Cottage,*  or  '  the  Hall  ;*  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  I<ord,  or  Marquis;  <  We 

£»nerany  find  in  titles  an  Iniimaiion  of  some  partlou- 
r  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.* — AnntsoN. 

Denomination  to  to  particular  bodies,  wbnt  appetto- 
tion  to  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  dlstiuctlon, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  charscter  and  circum- 
stances. Tbe  Chrlstton  world  is  split  into  a  number  of 
diflbrent  bodies  or  communities,  under  tbe  denominet- 
tions  of  Cathollcks,  Protestanto,  Calvinists,  Presbyte- 
rians, k.e.  wliSch  have  their  origin  in  tbe  peculiar  form 
of  (kith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies;  'It  has 
cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  denemintUtons.'—AoDiaoH 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  ENTITLB, 
DESIGNATE,  CHARACl'ERIZE. 
To  name  (v.  To  name,  call)  signifies  simply  to  give  a 
name  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given  name; 
*  I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  Ar  as  Alexandria  In  pursuit  of 
monev.*— Melmotm  {IMtersof  Geero).  To  denomt- 
nate  Is  to  give  a  specifiek  name  upon  some  specifiek 
ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name;  *  A  ruble  in 
tragick  or  epick  poetry  to  denoiittiiiitetf  simple  when  tho 
events  It  contams  fbHow  each  In  an  unbroken  le- 
noiir.'— Warton.  To  stfls,  (hm  the  noun  stfle  or 
manner  («.  Diction,  etfte),  algnifles  fo  addreci  by  ■ 
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Han>7  tlHMe  timet, 
Wben  lor  Jt  wtre  tt^Ud  fatben  of  lamiliet. 

Shaxspbaex. 
To  $iUitU  ia  to  five  a  iffeclfick  or  appropriate  1M1110; 

*  Besidm  tbe  Scripture,  ilie  books  which  tbey  call  eccie- 
■lastical  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought  into 

Kbiick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  tntitUd  the 
oka  which  we  term  Apocryphal.*— Hookk a.  Adam 
nmiud  every  thing;  we  denamin9U  the  man  who 
drinks  exceesively  *  a  drunkard;'  subjects  ttjfle  their 
monarch  'HisMiOMtr;*  books  are  0mtUled  according 
10  the  Judgement  of  the  author. 

To  iMm«,  dcMMimate,  ttyUy  and  eattC^  are  the  acta 
of  conscious  ageota  only.  To  dM^ote,  algnifylng  to 
nark  out,  and  charuUeriUy  aicuifying  to  form  a  eka- 
rteUrutiekj  are  said  only  of  thinp,  and  agree  with  the 
fbrmer  only  inaamuch  as  words  may  either  dttignate 
or  cJkaroeUrtM ;  thus  Uie  word  '  capacity'  Is  said  to 
4$$ignaU  the  power  of  holding;  and  '  finesse*  cAoroc- 
tmrius  the  people  by  whom  It  was  adopted ;  *  This  is  a 

CI  ddrign^Mn  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
of  stuff  used  to  fkiieii  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  one  knows  that  borough  Is  the  nume  of  town.' 
—Swirr.    *  There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but 

SintiUiious and  national.  Europeau,  Aslaiick,  Ciiloese, 
fk^ican,  and  Grecian  fkcea  are  dboraclsrtxsrf.*— Ar- 

BUTBNOT. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

JVasM  Is  here  taken  In  the  Improper  sense  for  a  imsis 
aequlred  inpuhlick  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  In  an 
object;  rautation  and  repicte,  from  rtpiUo  or  r«  and 
jnU*  to  tliink  back,  or  In  reference  to  aome  immediate 
object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
pobltek,  or  held  in  publiek  estimation ;  credit  (v.  Credit) 
algniAes  the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  in  general. 

JVims  implies  something  more  specifick  than  repu- 
UtiMi;  and  repulatign  something  more  substantial 
than  aoais :  a  imsm  aoay  he  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth; 
rtpmiatum  la  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  noais  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  diatincUon ;  reputatum  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  followa  aa  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  eier- 
tlona.  A  physician  aometlmea  gets  a  name  by  a  aingle 
ioataoce  01  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  (hvoorable  circumstances  he  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  In  forming  an  extensive  practice ;  but 
ualeas  he  have  a  commeoaurate  degree  of  talent,  this 
nmma  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  rq^utatian; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  hbsm, 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  Ame. 

Dbkbam. 

*  Bplendour  of  reputation  la  not  to  bt  counted  among 
the  neceaaariea  of  Ufe.'^Joinisoif. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  name,  but  reputation  is  a^ 
ailed  only  to  perKtns  or  that  which  is  personal.  Fashion 
■  liberal  in  giving  a  nasM  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like.  Universities,  academies,  and  pub- 
Ikk  Institutiona.  acquire  a  reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  tbelr  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  hosm  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
reputation  of  any  thing ;  but  only  neighbours  and  those 
who  have  the  mesns  of  personal  observation  can  take 
M  part  in  Its  repuU  and  credit.  It  Is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  aosis  and  repnitUion  without  havinc  rsptOs 
and  ereditj  and  vice  veredj  for  the  objects  whfeh  con- 
adtule  the  fbrmer  are  aometlmes  diflerent  from  those 
which  produce  rhe  latter.  A  manufttcturer  haa  a 
nasis  for  the  enellenoe  of  a  particular  article  of  bis 
own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  nam*  among  wiUings 
and  pretenders  to  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for  genius,  learning, 
industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characterlstick :  a 
preacher  is  In  high  repute  among  those  who  auend  him : 
a  maater  galna  great  er«dtt  from  the  good  perform- 
ancea  of  bis  scholars ;  '  Mutton  haa  likewise  been  in 
great  r«]nit«  among  our  valiant  countrymen.*— Adoisoh. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein, 

So  live  in  credit  and  esteem. 

And  the  food  ««M  you  kMt,  redeem --Qat. 


JVoais  and  repuU  are  taken  ellher  in  a  food  or  bad 
sense ;  reputaittn  and  credit  are  taken  In  the  Rood 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  U^ 
name;  a  peraon  or  thing  may  be  in  goiid  or  ill  repuU; 
reputation  may  riae  to  different  degiees  of  lielght,  or 
It  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  bad ;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  wlien  It  becomes  bad  it  is  dtocredii.  Families  f et 
an  111  nam*  for  their  meanness ;  houses  of  entertain- 
pient  get  a  good  name  for  their  accoinmodaiioo; 
houses  fall  into  bad  rqtute  when  aaid  to  be  haunted ; 
a  landlord  conies  into  high  r^ute  among  his  lenania, 
if  be  be  considerate  and  Indulgent  towaids  them. 

CHARACTER,  REFUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  atainp  or  mark  (v.  Cka- 
raetert  tstter)^  tbia  word  ia  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  roan  from  an- 
otlier;  reputation^  from  the  French  repiUer,  Latin 
repute  to  think,  signifies  what  la  thought  of  a  person: 
rkararier  lies  In  the  man ;  It  Is  the  mark  of  what  he  is; 
It  shows  itself  on  all  occasions :  reputation  depends 
upon  others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly :  a  r^uiatioK  Is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  dkaracier  of 
anoUier  from  personal  knowledge:  publiek  opinion 
constitute  tlie  reputation.  Character  has  always  some 
foundation;  It  ia  a  positive  description  of  somettiing: 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  In  It;  ita  aouroe  it 
hearsay. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fhir  reputation  wlm 
haa  not  In  reality  a  good  character;  although  men  of 
realty  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  badrf^a- 
tation ;  *  Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  tlmse 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  Ignorant  of  his  niune 
and  dkaracter;  how  many  hiiagine  themselves  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to 
pay  him  ilie  least  attention ;  and  where  hia  reputation 
is  in  any  degree  spread,  howoAen  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  bow  many  rivala  are  daily  rising  to  abate  iu*^ 
BLAia. 


FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 
Fame,  from  the  Greek  0i|ft2  to  say.  Is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain;  it  rests  upon  report:  r^utation  (•. 
Character^  reputatioit)  Is  silent  and  aolid ;  it  lies  more 
in  the  thoughts,  and  Is  derived  from  observation :  ra 
nowUf  in  French  renommie^  from  nom  a  name,  signifies 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  Is  as  loud  mafame^  bol 
more  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence  we  say  that 
a  persoirs  fame  has  gone  abroad ;  his  refutation  it 
established ;  and  he  has  got  renown. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,'  good,  bad,  or 
Indifferent; 
Europe  with  AA-ie  In  Ma  fame  shall  join, 
But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

DaTOBW. 
Reputation  Is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  soma 
department:  *Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
w^reacknowledgf>d.*-nJoHif80]*.   AeiMmi  is  employed 
only   for  extraordinary  men   and  brilliant  explolls; 
*  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous.   Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renovn^  heroes  In  war.' — Jornboii.    'rbe/rtsis 
of  a  ouack  may  be  spread  among  tlie  ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fame  of  an  au- 
thor may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  popular  work ;  '  The 
artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  In 
fame.''— A  nniaoii .   The  reputation  of  a  physician  res^ 
upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  experience ;  the  renown 
of  a  general  Is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  hia 
achievementa; 
How  doth  it  pleaae  and  fill  the  memory, 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown^  while  on  each  band 
Historick  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 
And  speaking  boats.— Dtkb.  . 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HEARSAY. 
Fame  («.  h'ame)  haa  a  reference  to  the  thing  which 
gives  birth  to  U;  it  goea  about  of  Itaelf  without  aaf 
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apparent  imtramratallty.     The  report  fVoni  r«  and 
porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away  fVom  an  olijecL  tau 
always  a  reference  to  the  rtporUr.    RMmour^  In  lialln 
ntflM*-,  from  ruo  to  rush  or  to  ilow,  has  a  reference  to 
tbe  flying  nature  of  worda  that  are  carried ;  it  ie  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.    Hearsug  refers  to  the 
receiver  of  that  which  is  said ;  it  is  limited  therefore  to 
a  sniall  number  of  speakers  or  reportera.    The  fmmM 
aerves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
•on  or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; ihe/ssM  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rtfa 
There  went  a/(sm«  in  heav'Ui  that  he  are  long 
Intended  to  create.— Miltor. 
Tbe  rtport  serves  to  communicate  InformaUcm  of 
events ;  It  may  be  more  or  leas  correct  according  to  tbe 
veracity  or  authenticity  of  tbe  reporter;  reports  of 
victories  mostly  pre^e   the  oflfcial  confirmation; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  Imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Cssar  may 
give  to  such  reportOy  these  are  points  for  which  it  Is  by 
BO  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.*— Mklmoth 
( LtUero  of  deero).    The  rumour  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rttmouro; 
For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  k>ud  rumour 
Speaka  1— Sbakspbaab. 
Tbe  keearoaf  serves  for  information  or  instructtoo,  and 
b  seMom  so  incorrea  as  it  is  familiar ;  *  What  In- 
fluence can  a  motlier  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
wliose  example  Uie  daughter  can  only  have  kmrtof 

"        "*   *"  -RlCHAEBaOll. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Asms  signifies  literally  having  fume  or  being  the 
cause  otfame ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  cireulated 
asDong  all  ranks  and  ordera  of  men :  eeUbraUd  signifies 
ttteraUy  kept  In  the  memory  by  a  e^obratiou  or  memo- 
rial, and  Is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honoured  with  solemnity:  renowned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends tiie  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  oAen  re- 
pealed: tlluotriouo  signifies  literally  what  has  or  riven 
a  lustre ;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  cpnfen  dignity. 

Ftmou*  Is  a  term  of  Indefinite  import ;  It  conveys  of 
Itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
It  is  employed  indllferenily  ss  a/i  epithet  for  things 
praisewortljy  or  otlier\vise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sf>nse.  Tlie  otiien 
rise  In  a  gradually  gnod  sense ;  *  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  lo  have  my  thotichts  diverted  ^m  the 
greatest  airioiig  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
■unet/sfliffiM  among  the  real  and  living.*— Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  upnn  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subji>ct  respect;  'While  1  was  In  this  learned  body,1 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  b(Niks  either  in  the 
learned  or  modem  lnm(ues  which  1  am  not  acquainted 
with.*— Addison.  The  rsiMwned  is  founded  upon  tlie 
piasession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  u|*on 
successful  exertioiM  and  an  accordance  with  publick 
opinion ;  It  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  subject ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  In  martial  fnrce, 
utie  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renowit'd  for  horse. 

Popa. 
The  iUuMtrioHS  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
whirh  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinKuished ; 
It  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  'The  relier*  of  the 
envious  man  are  tliose  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  illmotriouM  character.*— A  odipon. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities; 
eolebraud  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 

•  Vide  Abbe  GIrard;     Fameux,  lUusira,  eelebre, 


as  a  warriour  or  a  statesman ;  iUuitriomo  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  tbe  Eng* 
llsh,  and  idoliaed  by  the  French,  is  equally /ssiom  ia 
both  nattous.  There  are  eelebratod  authors  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one*s  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroes  not  Inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
capnot  render  themselves  iUustrious  to  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
JVslsd  (v.  Distinguished)  may  be  emptoyed  either  In 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  notorums  is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense  *  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities;  they  are  n«<srioif«  only  for  their  vices: 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  from 
their  fVtends  and  their  enemies ;  notorious  charactera 
are  universally  ahunued ; 


An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 
Engaged  to  stop  the  growing  ill. 


.-Gay. 

What  principles  of  ordinary  pmdence  can  warrant  a 
man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat  t*— South. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
,    EMINENT,  ILLUSl'RIOUS. 

Distinguished  signifies  having  a  marlfof  distlnctkm 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  distinguish^;  eonspicuoust 
In  Latin  eonspieuuSi  from  eonspieioj  signifies  easllv 
10  be  seen;  noted,  from  notus  known,  signifies  weli 
known ;  eminent,  in  Latin  ominens,  tmm  eminoo  or  o 
and  manes,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  tV/iistrtsN^,  in  Latin  iUustrtSf  from  lustro  to 
ahine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  Idea  of  an  object  having  aomeltiing  attached  to 
It  to  excite  notice  Is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distinguished  In  lis  general  sense  expresses  tittle 
more  than  this  idea;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished,  A  thing  ie  distinguished  in  proporti.-*a 
as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  othere ;  it  Is  eonspieu 
ous  in  proportion  as  it  Is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  to 
distinguished;  a  situation  h  eonspicuous ;  a  place  to 
noted.  Penons  are  distinguished  by  external  marks  or 
by  charactertotick  qualities ;  persons^r  things  are  sow 
svieuous  mostly  froui  some  external  maik ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  dietinguiehsd  by  his  decorotions,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  hte  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;  'It  has  neen  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  Is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.* — Addison-  A  person  is  conr 
spieuous  by  the  gaudineas  of  hto  dress ;  a  house  is  eon 
spicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat*niDg  loud. 
With  glitt*riug  arms,  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
DavDaa. 
A  person  Is  noted  for  having  performed  a  wonderfhV 
cure;  a  place  to  noted  for  iuiflne  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  coflee- 
houxes,  I  found  the  whole  room,  whtoh  was  full  of 
young  students,  divid«!d  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  In  some  controversy.*— 

BUDOKLL.  1 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
Indifferent:  we  may  no  conspicuous  for  our  slngutorl* 
ties  or  that  which  only  atuacts  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  Ite 
eminent  and  iUustrious  only  for  that  which  to  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  fi>mter  applies  however 
mostly  lo  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  tliat  which 
makes  hini  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue:  nfiectailon  to 
never  belter  pleased  than  when  it  can  plsce  iuell*  in 
such  a  eonspteueus  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  k)vers  of  Aime^re  sometimes  eoniented  to  ren- 
der themselves  noted  for  their  vtoai  or  absurditiea: 
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BotbiM  la  more  fndfying  to  a  mftn  than  to  rander 
bimieif  emineni  for  bis  proi«Mlonal  akill;  'Of  Prior, 
tmin6Ht  as  be  was  botb  by  bis  abilities  and  sUtion,  very 
lew  memorials  have  been  left  by  bis  conleuiporarles.*— 
JoBMsoH.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  ilbutrUmst 
and  titose  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied ; 
Hail,  sweet  Satumian  soil!  of  fraltfai  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  iUu§lriMi$  mm. 

Drtdbk. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  anob- 
ject;  a  favour  may  be  said  to  be  diMtingnitlUit  piety 
emtnau^  and  a  name  ilUutrwus;  *Aoiid  the  agita- 
tions of  popular  government,  occasions  will  sometimes 
M  allbrded  for  gmiiunt  abiliUes  to  break  forth  with 
peculiar  lustre.  But  while  publick  agitaltons  allow  a 
Ibw  Individuals  to  be  uncommonly  distingnisktit  the 
general  condition  of  the  puUIek  remains  calamitous 
•    •  •  -Blais. 


Next  add  oar  cities  of  <a««tri«iw  name, 
Their  costly  labour  and  stupendous  tnmt 

Drtmn. 


fess  tne  niea  or  exiraorainary,  or 
d  fVom  ordinary,  or  being  dlsiln- 
j  thing  else:  whatever  Is  m^imI  de- 
ped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 


SIGNAL,  NLEMORABLB. 

Signal  signlAes  serving  an  a  sign ;  sMnMra^ls  ilgnl- 
flei  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  Men  of  extraordinary,  or 

being  distinguished  ^'-      " "  "-'-^  "•*-'" 

gulshed  from  every  \ 
serves  to  be  stamped 

§ign  of  some  properQr  or  characteristick;  whatever  is 
wumarabU  impresses  upon  the  menkory.  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten:  the  former  applies -to  the  moral  cha- 
tacter;  the  latter  to  events  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  God's  ven> 
ttance  against  Impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his  fbvoor 
towards  those  who  obey  bis  will;  <We  And,  in  the 
Acu  of  the  Apostles,  not  onlv  no  opposition  to  Chris- 
lianiiy  from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal  occa- 
sions in  which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers.*— 
WoTTON.  The  Reformation  is  a  manoraiU  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history;  *Tbat  such  de- 
Jiverancea  are  actually  aftrded,  those  three  msmorakU 
examples  of  Ablmelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam  sofflclentiy 
demonstrate.*—  Sooth. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUfllH. 
To  »ignalii$t  or  make  one*s  self  a  sign  of  any  thing, 
Is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  dittitiguisk ;  it 
la  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  lauer,  but  few  only 
have  the  power  of  ejecting  tbe  former ;  tlw  English 
have  always  tignaUud  thraiaelves  for  their  uncon- 
Mtrlnbal 


Gentry  and  mecdMDla,  tboogli  ooi  BieB«/fMb«j 
may,  by  their  mode  of  Hving,  be  mnttf/aaiMan:  wad 
by  the  office  they  bold  In  the  state,  they  may  likcwlv 
be  BMn  rf  distineUan.   

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 
FrssMMirt  algnlfles  banghig  over;  «y«*yy«y  ** 
DiBtingniahadi  signifies  easy  to  be  beheld  :  the  foraer 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  soBoe  measure,  as  Uie  spa 
cles  to  tbe  genus:  what  is  prammemt  la,  in  genetaJ,  oa 
that  very  account  ecntpieu^us  ;  but  many  things  may 
be  Mii«pM«eiu  besides  those  which  are  ^tmumM. 
The  terms  vrsMtnenC  and  eamtfiamu  have,  however 
an  applleailon  auiied  to  Cbelr  peculiar  mewiing :  »>tfanr 
is  M-MUMst  but  what  prqiects  beyond  a  ceittin  line  - 
every  thing  is  swwjiiciiwu  which  may  beseen  by  many* 
the  nose  on  a  man's  face  is  a  pnminaA  feature,  owii^ 
to  its  projecting  situation ;  and  it  is  sometimes  mm* 
c«M«rBcoording  to  the  position  of  the  person :  a  flgui« 
In  a  oalnting  is  said  to  be  J^-^-^-^t^^  .JfPP^jf 
Biandforward  or  before  the  others ;  but  it  is  not  pro 
perly  c»nspicuMu»y  unless  there  be  wn»«w"»f  *»  jj 
which  atulcts  the  general  notice,  and  distinguisbes  it 
iiom  all  other  thinp:  on  the  contrary.  It  fa  esnspt- 
CMMU.  but  not  expressly  srvaitncnt,  when  the  coloum 
are  vivid ;  '  Lady  Macteth*s  walking  in  her  sleep  is  aa 
hwMAnt  an  ftiU  of  trasick  horrour.  that  it  stands  oat  an 


hicidentsoftiUof  traglckhorrour,lhatil« 
a  praminaii  feature  in  the  most  sobUme  drama  In  the 
world.'-CuHBBai^ND.  •  That  Innocent  miithwhWi 
had  been  so  c^nupteiioas  in  Sir  Thomaa  llor«*a  lifc^  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  last.'— AnmsoM. 


bkightn; 


LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 
BRILLIANCY. 
Srigkhuu,  from  the  EngUsh  krigkl,  Saxon  *rwrte, 
Mbiy  comes,  like  the  German  praeJU  splendour, 


from  the  Hebrew 


pn3i 


I  ahine  or  glitter ;  tesCrc,  in 


liancf,  withoot 


kritUanef,    from   brUUant  and    ^rHUr  ^ 
from  the  German  krilU  apcctacles,  and 


queraMe  valour  In  batde ;  'The  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventure  bv 
which  he  M  to  signaUu  himself.*— Johnson.  There  to 
no  nation  that  nas  not  diaUnguisked  itself,  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war ; 

The  valued  file 
DistingnUkM  tbe  swift,  the  sfow,  the  subtle. 

SHAKSrajUIB. 


OF  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OP 
DISTINCTION. 
These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  In  collo- 
quial discourse;  but  not  with  strict  pnipriety:*  by 
men  of  fatkion  are  understood  snch  men  as  live  in  the 
faskionabU  world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  *  The 
free  manner  in  whkh  people  of  fashion  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  trndeapetmle),  Is  but  a  Just  re- 

Koach  of  their  Mlures  in  this  kind  (in  payment).*— 
rcKLX.  By  men  of  qnalitf  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  *  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  auaUtf  is 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.*— Addison. 
By  men  of  disUnetian  are  understood  men  of  honour- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society ;  *  It  behooves  men  of  distinction^ 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pwb- 
lick  diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thing 
that  tends  to  the  cooruption  of  manners.*— Stkx lb. 


French  hutrs,  Latin  bistrnm  a  paif  ation  or  cleansing 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pure  ;  spUndanr^  In  Fraocb 
smlsmdemr,  Latin  splendor,  fhmi  spUndso  to  aliuie, 
comes  either  (Vom  tiie  Greek  vwX^  embers,  or  «h4j4% 
a  spark 

sbine,ct 

tbe  middle  Latin  bsrfUms  a  crysud. 

Brigktneos  la  the  generick,  the  rest  are  •PfcUfek 
there  cannot  be  Imstrs,  spUndowr,  and  krd 
tness;  but  thete  may  be  hrigki- 
noss  where  tbesa  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  ia 
sense;  hutre  rises  on  brightness, splsadovmimMtn, 
and  brtUianqf  on  splendour. 

Brightness  and  Inilrs  are  mpUed  propwly  to  na 
tural  lights;  sptoideur  and  ftrtrfrfonef  have  been  mow 
eommonly  applied  to  Uiat  whkh  la  artificial :  there  la 
always  more  or  leas  brightness  in  the  sun  or  moon; 
there  is  an  occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  tiielr  unclouded  brightness;  than 
la  splendour  In  Uie  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano 
or  an  immense  conflagration;  tbere  iBbnUiamef  \n  a 
coUection  of  diamonds.  There  may  be  botb  splendmar 
and  briUiancf  in  an  illumination:  splendour  arises 
from  the  maas  and  richness  of  light;  briSHasiefp  from 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  cakmn. 
pHghtness  may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tamisbed, 
spUmdeur  and  briUianep  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  In  the  Dgnratlve 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  in  ordinary  cases;  •  Earthly  iKHmttraam 
both  short-lived  In  their  continuance,  and,  while  tbay 
hut,  tarnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  quan« 
or  other  their  brightness  is  obscured.  But  tbe  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  Is  unmixed  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  wblcl*  is  derived  from  heaven.*— 
Bi.Aia.  Lustre  attaches  bi  extraordinary  i nstanees  of 
virtue  and  greatness;  splendour  and  bnlliantn  attach 
to  the  achievemunts  of  men  ;  •  Thomson's  diction  Is  ia 
the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  mav 
be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  Oioughis  "both  tiielr 
l«jrtr«  and  their  shade  ;**  such  as  invest  them  wliJi 
splendour  Uirough  which  they  are  not  easily  disce 
ble.'— Johnson.  'There  Is  an  appearance  of  I 
lianeu  in  Uie  pleasures  of  high  life  whfch  naturally 
dtunw  the  young.*— Traio. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  tbe 


•  Mde  TruBler:  "Of  Asbfcn,  of  qnaUty,  of  dis-  I  *H>*tn«ss  of  his  Patijer*sglon'.«nd  the  express  Jmaaa 
-   •     "  ^       "  lofbtopeiioa     The  humanity  of  tbe  EngHiii  i«  Ifci 
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tour  of  eonauest  adds  a  luatre  to  Uwlr  victories  wbicb 
•le  either  splendid  or  briUianty  according  to  tbe  num- 
ber sod  nature  of  tbe  circumstances  wbicb  render 
tbem  reinarkabJe. 

FIRJB,  HEAT,  WABMTH,  GLOW. 

In  tbe  proper  sense  these  words  are  easily  dlsdn- 
guisbed,  but  not  so  easily  in  tbe  improper  sense ;  and 
•s  tbe  latter  depends  principally  upon  tbe  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  oseless  to  enter  Into  some  eiplanation  of 
tbelr  physical  meaning. 

Fin  IS  with  regard  to  kemt  as  tbe  cause  to  tbe 
eAct :  it  is  llseif  an  inherent  property  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  Afot;*  fire 
Is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  tbe  touch  ; 
Meat  Is  perceptible  only  by  tbe  touch :  we  disanguish 
fire  by  means  of  tbe  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bodies ;  but  we 
discover  hsat  only  by  tbe  sensations  which  it  produces 
ta  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  Itaelf  the  power  of  commanicaiing 
k»ai  to  otber  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it;  but  Ami, 
wlieii  it  lies  in  bodies  without  fire^  is  not  communi- 
eable  or  even  perceptible,  eicept  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bodv.  Fire  Is  producible  la  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when  In  action  will  communicate  itself 
witlMHit  any  external  inflaenoe;  but  heat  is  always  to 
b^  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  some  external 
agency:  fire  spreads;  but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is 
producible  only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced ia  many  anore  bodies ;  fire  may  be  elicited  from 
•  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  otiier  mate- 
rials ;  but  keat  is  producliile.  or  exists  to  a  greater  or 
laas  degree,  in  all  material  suostaoces. 

Heat  and  woraiiA  dtfl&Nr  principally  in  decree;  tbe 
latter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  The  term 
keat  is,  liowever,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
10  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
animate  and  inailtmate.  and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole ; 
it  is  this  Drinciple  which  appears  either  under  tlie  form 
of  Jbne,  or  under  tlie  more  commonly  conceived  form  of 
heat  J  as  1 1  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have  here 
considered  iu  Heat  in  this  Umited  sense  Is  less  active 
than  fire,  and  more  active  than  wamUk;  tbe  former  is 
produced  In  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  actk>n  of  jErs, 
as  In  tbe  boiling  of  water,  the  melting  of  lead,  or  tbe 
violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies;  the  latter  is  pro- 
daced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  tbe  cold,  as  in  the 
ease  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances,  wbicb 
produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Aeal  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  bat  varmtA 
nay  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Heat  Is  tbst  which  to  our  feelings  Is  painAiI;  but 
tDOTTMlh  \»  that  which  is  always  grateflil.  In  animate 
bodies  fire  canned  long  exist,  as  it  is  in  its  nature  con- 
suming and  destructive ;  it  Is  incompatible  with  animal 
life :  heat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a 
diseased  or  disordered  state :  but  warmth  Is  that  por- 
tion of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy  subject ;  by 
this  the  hen  hatches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  tbe 
raeratlon  of  gestation  is  carried  on  In  the  female. 
Ohm  is  a  partial  ^heat  or  warmth  which  exisis  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  flrame:  It  is  com- 
monly produced  In  the  body  when  It  is  In  its  most 
vigorous  slate,  and  ita  nerves  are  flmly  braced  by 
tbe  cold. 

From  tbe  above  analysis  the  flguratlve  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  As  Jb^e  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  In  nature,  which 
seisf^  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  greatest 
poaaible  rapidity,  genius  ia  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions 
of  thought,  and  forma  tbe  most  lively  imagea  and  com- 
binations; 

That  modem  love  is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  andent  poets  sing, 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  reflned.-- Swirr. 
But  when  fire  Is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks.  It  bor- 
rows its  meaning  from  the  external  property  or  flame, 
which  is  very  aptly  depicted  fii  the  eye  or  the  looks  or 
lively  people.    As  heat  is  always  exceaslve  and  mostly 
violent,  thoas  ciNnmotions  and  fermenutions  of  the 


•  Vide  Eberhardt:  (*Hitxe,  feuer,  wtnne.* 


mind  which  flow  flrom  the  agitation  of  tbe  passions, 
particularly  of  the  angry  paasiona.  Is  termed  heat. 
As  warmtA  is  a  gentle  and  grateful  voperty,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  ^fectioiis. 
As  glow  is  a  partiol  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  body, 
so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  afl^tion  of 
tbe  mind:  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing  a  rlaw  to 
friendship  * 

Age  damps  tbe  fire  of  the  poet.  DlspuUnts  in  tbe 
heat  of  tbe  contest  are  apt  to  forget  ail  tbe  forms  of 
good-breedina ;  *  The  heat  of  Miiton'  s  mind  might  be 
said  to  sublimate  his  learning.'— Johnson.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  feelings  spedu  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in  tbe  concerns 
of  the  innocent  and  the  disuessed ;  *  I  fear  I  hav« 
pressed  you  farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  neces- 
sary :  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.'— Mkijiovth  (iMtare  ef  Oieera 
to  Ctuar).  A  youth  in  tbe  full  glow  of  friendship 
feels  hiniself  prepared  to  make  any  saaifice  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  bin  ftlend ; 

Tbe  fkvistreoncoeted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  aoul. 
And  gatliem  vigour  for  tbe  coming  year: 
A  strongerWsw  sits  on  tbe  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  Ihred-^-THOMsoM. 

FERVOUR,  ABDOUJL 
Fervour,  from  ferveo  to  boil,  is  not  so  violent  a  beM 
as  ardour,  from  ardeo  to  bum.  Tbe  aflfections  ere 
properly  fervent ;  tbe  passions  are  ardent ;  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting:  the /ervosr 
of  devotton  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardour  of  zeal  ia 
mostly  intemperate.  Tbe  first  martyr,  Stephen,  waa 
filled  with  a  hoiy  fervour ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  be  waa 
able  to  perform;  *Tho  Joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  tAnsports  of  religious 
/srvoMT.*- BLAra.  *  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devoilona 
with  tlut  ord^ar  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  r— 

SoDTH. 

HOT,  PIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 
Hot,  ia  German  iUtts,  Lathi  metus,  comes  Aora  the 
Hebrew  |B^K  Are ;  fiery  signifies  having  fire ;  burning, 
tbe  actual  state  of  burning:  ardent,  tbe  having  ardour 
(v.  Fervour). 

Tliese  terms  characterize  either  the  preaenoe  of  heat 
or  the  cause  of  heat;  hot  is  tbe  general  term  which 
marks  simply  the  presence  otheat:  fiery  goes  farther, 
It  denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  Is  the  cause  or 
heat;  burning detmtea  the  action  of  JIre,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  the  two;  ardent, 
which  is  lirerally  the  same  in  signification,  Is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  In  application  to  moral  objects:  a 
room  Is  hot;  a  flirnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery;  a 
coal  burning;  tbe  sun  ardent;'* 

het  loosti  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  Airnace  of  the  aky. 
And  tbe  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  aand 
A  suffocating  wind  thepilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.— Tbomsom. 

E'en  the  camel  feels, 
Bhot  through  bis  withered  heart,  tbe  jCery  blast 

Tbomsok. 
Tbe  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pounced,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thombov. 
In  tbe  figurative  applkatioo,  a  temper  is  said  to  be 
hot  or  fiery;  rage  Is  burning;  the  mind  Is  ardent  ia 
pursuit  of  an  object  Z^l  may  be  hot,  fiery,  burning, 
and  ardent;  but  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  denoiee  the 
intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by  religion  ar 
politicks ;  the  lauer  Is  admiatlUe  so  long  as  It  is  con- 
fined to  a  good  ofctlect 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCT 
Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a  gr«at 
light  ia  a  body:  hat radianee.tkom  radius  a  rax  de- 
notes the  eniission  of  rays,  and  Is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  naturally  lorainous,  like  tbe 
heavenly  bodies;  and  MUianef  (v.  Bright)  denoiea 
the  whole  body  of  lilbt  emitted  and  may,  tberefbiv    ' 
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be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  srtlfldal  llyht:   Tbe 
.  roAancy  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Mara  censtltatea  a 
part  of  their  beauty;  tbe  MUitnqf  of  a  diamond  is 
fluently  compared  with  that  of  a  itar. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTEIL  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

SkHUy  in  Saxon  sekinMM^  German  tekeinen^  Ii  In  all 
probability  eonneeted  with  the  wonla  thow^ ««,  ice. ; 
glitter  and  ficrtf  are  Tariadona  from  the  German 
fUitsen,  glMnun,  &c.  which  have  a  similar  meaning ; 
to  nmrkU  slcnifles  to  produce  tparks ;  and  spmrk  is 
In  Baxon  tpearce^  Low  German  and  Dutch  tpark;  to 
raditM  is  to  produce  raya,  f^om  the  Latin  ra^iM  a 

The  emission  of  light  Is  the  common  Idea  conveyed 
by  ihese  terms.  To  skint  expresses  simply  this  general 
idea ;  glitter  and  tiie  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  significatioo. 

To  skiiu  is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies:  the  sun  and 
moon  sktMs  whenever  they  malie  their  appearance ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  gUtier  by  the  Irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  braxen  spire  of  a  steeple 
gUUere  when  the  sun  in  tlie  morning  ekiwte  upon  it. 
In  a  moral  application,  what  ekinee  appean  with  a 
true  light; 

Yet  something  ekinae  more  glorious  In  his  word, 

His  mercy  this.— Wallir. 
What  gUuere  appears  with  a  fidse  or  borrowed  light ; 
'  The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws bis  aiienUon  from  the  atrocioasneBS  of  tbe 

guilt'— JOHNSOM. 

Skine  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it  may  be  barely 
aufllclent  to  render^tself  visible,  or  It  may  be  a  very 


strong  degree  of  ligut:  gUre  on  tbe  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light:  the  sun  frequently 
glares^  when  it  ekinee  only  at  Intervals ;  '  This  glorious 
morning  sur  was  not  tbe  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  ekinee  and  gleree  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  into  nothing.' — South.  All  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished  by  any 
shade,  will  produce  a  glartj  as  tbe  glare  of  the  eye 
when  fixed  rull  upon  an  object ; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glnr*d  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me.— Sbaksfkark. 
To  ekine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ;  but  to 
eparkU  is  to  emit  it  in  small  portions ;  and  lo  rodtols 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.    The  fire  eparkiee  in  the 
burning  of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  eparklee 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
diatee  when  it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays; 
His  eyes  so  eparkUd  with  a  lively  flame. 

Drtdsm. 

Now  bad  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radimnt  light 

Drvdbii. 

FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

Flame^  In  Latin  iomma,  fVom  the  Greek  ^Xiyw  to 
burn,  signifies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
Are ;  blaze,  from  the  German  blaeen  to  blow,  signifies 
%Jlame  blown  up,  that  id,  an  extended /aste  ,*  Jlaek  and 
Jtare^  which  are  but  variations  ofJUune,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  of  jtasM ;  the  former  a  sudden  Jla»<,  the 
latter  a  dazzling,  unsteady  JIame.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  gtowing,  that  Is  a  strong 
JlaiiM,  that  emits  a  strong  light:  a  candle  bums  only 
by  jCasM,  paper  commonly  by  a  bltae^  gunpowder  by  a 
Maek,  a  torch  by  a  Jlars,  aud  a  conflagration  by  a 
glare: 

His  lightning  your  rebellton  shall  confiHind, 
And  burl  ye  headlong /aM>n^  to  tbe  ground. 

Pon. 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 
Floau  the  wide  field,  and  blaxee  to  the  skies. 

Pops. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  excbang'd  for  useleBB  ore, 


Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  deatmctkm  haste^ 
Like  jlartii^  tapera  brigbteuing  as  tliey  wasie. 

GouMMixm. 
Ev'n  In  the  height  of  noon  c 


^ 1  oppressed 

Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray 


I'd,  the  SOB 
sfracted  ray, 

Whence  glaring  oft,  ytith  many  a  broaden*d  oib 

He  frightt  the  nattons.— Thomsok. 

GLARING,  BAREFACEa 

Glaring  Is  here  used  In  the  figurative  senae,  drawn 

fVom  its  natural  signification  of  broad  light,  which 

strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  barrfaeed  slgniflna 

liiendly  having  a  kare  or  wneaoered  faee,  wlilch  de- 

allsk 


notes  the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  a 

Glaring  designates  the  thing;  barefaeed  cbarab- 
leriaes  the  person :  a  glaring  fklsehood  is  iliat  which 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood;  a 
bae^aeed  lie  or  falseliood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  Um 
who  utiera  it  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection;  *Tbe  glaring 
side  is  that  of  enmity.*— Burkk.  A  barefaced  piece 
of  Impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  more  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum ;  *  The  animosi- 
ties increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefmeed 
against  each  other.'— CLARcnnoM. 

GLEABf,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 

Gleam  is  In  Saxon  gleemen^  German  #lraraMi,  fce. 
GUmmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb;  rof  is  ooft- 
nected  with  the  word  row;  beaaa  comes  from  the  Oer* 
man  baxm  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  Hght  are  designated  by  all  tbeae 
terms:  hul gleam  and  gUaiMer^n  Indefinite ;  rcy  and 
beaea  are  definite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  oomnence- 
menl  of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
intemipta  tbe  darkness;  a  gUmmar  Is  an  ansiMdf 
gleam ;  *" 

A  dreadful  /least  fVoro  his  br^ht  armourcame, 

■And  fVom  bis  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame. 

POPR. 

'  The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost -verge  of  the  creation,  is  wonderfully  beao- 
tlful  and  poetick.'— Addison.  Raf  and  keam  are  por- 
tions of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
body ;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  fonner 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body ;  the 
lattor  b  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  Issuing  Ihim  a 
body; 

A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main 

POPIB. 

The  stars  shine  nnarter ;  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beamSf  her  horns. 

Drtout. 
There  may  be  a  /l«aai  of  Ilffht  visible  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it  be  moveable ;  there  may 
be  ray«  of  light  vtoible  dt  night  on  ilie  back  of  a  glow- 
worm, or  rajfe  of  light  may  break  through  tbe  sbutteia 
of  a  closed  room ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  ray.— Tbomson. 
The  sun  in  the  height  of  Its  splendour  sends  forth  Hm 
beame ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  hnnian  counte- 
nance or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beame; 
The  mo<le8t  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes, 
Siill  on  tlie  ground  d^ected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beame  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
Tbohsok. 
Gleam  and  rey  msy  be  applied  figuratively ;  beam  only 
in  the  natural  sense :  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  oa 
the  benighted  understanding;  but  a  glimmer  of  Hsht 
rather  ennfiises;  rape  of  light  may  dart  into  Uh*  niiiul 
of  the  most  ignorant  savnge  wlm  Is  taught  Uie  (trin- 
ciples  of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its  pro- 
fiissors. 


CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 
CiMir,  e.  To  abeotve;  lueid^  in  I,Rtln  lucidue,  fh>m 
hueo  to  shine,  and  lux  light,  signlfles  having  light 
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lo  five,  I 


.         ,  e.  Brigktmuti  vMd,  Latin  vnidMM  from  ot«« 
lo  five,  ■Ignifir*  being  in  a  state  of  lire. 

Tbese  eplilieli  mark  a  gradation  In  their  lenae:  the 
idea  of  light  ia  common  to  them;  but  c<«ar  ezprenea 
len  than  lucid,  lueid  than  brigU^  and  krifkt  len  than 
vivid:  a  mere  freedom  from  itain  or  dulneai  consti- 
tttteaciMmca*;. 

Some  chooae  the  tUwevt  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  ttie  moet  piercing  eye. 

EOSOOMMON. 

The  return  of  light,  and  eonaequent  removal  of  dark- 
IMM,  coAatltutei  faetrftly; 

Nor  Is  the  etream 
or  parest  crystal,  nor  the  Ineid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  It  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.— I^omsom. 
BrigUn—  suppoaes  a  ceruin  strength  of  light; 
Thia  place,  the  krigkUH  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  *li  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.— Drvobm. 
FmdiM**  Indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy ; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wlther*d  hlU, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  lo  the  ciierlsb'd  eye. 

Thomson. 
A  sky^is  clear  that  is  divested  of  olonds;  the  atmo- 
sphere te  bicid  in  the  day,  but  not  In  the  night ;  the  sun 
abinea  krigkl  when  It  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a  vivid 
redness,  and  sometimes  a  vivid  paleness:  the  light  of 
the  Stan  may  be  cUar^  and  sometimes  bright,  but  iMver 
vMd;  the  light  of  the  sun  Is  rather  brifii  than  clear 
or  vfvtd;  the  light  of  the  moon  Is  either  clear ^  bright^ 


These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  colour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  colour  Is  unmixed 
with  any  other;  a  bright  colour  has  sometliinc  striking 
alfii  suong  in  It;  a  waid  colour  something  lively  and 
l^shlniL 

In  thetr  mo^  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
ahnilar  distinction :  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  la  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ;  *■  I  look  upon  a 
Bound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear  Judgement,  and  agood  conscience.*— Aodisom. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  Udd  Intervals; 
*  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  bis  lucid 
intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phremy 
of  faia  scholars.*— BuKKB.    A  bright  hitellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 
But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rale  obedient, 
There  Alma,  like  a  viigin  queen  most  bright^ 
Doth  flourish  In  all  beauty  excellent— Spemskr. 
A  o<vt4<  Imagination  giows  with  every  image  that  na- 


There  let  the  claasick  page  thy /kncy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paintaln  the  matchless  harmony  of  song, 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swifr 
Athwart  Imagination's  vivid  eye.— Thomson. 

PELLUCID,  TEANSPAEENT. 

PeUueid^  in  Latin  pMueidue  changed  from  ^mtIk- 
euUu^  signifies  very  shining;  trannparent^  In  Latin 
traiupar«iu,  from  traiu  through  or  beyond,  and  pareo 
lo  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  that  which  is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  Into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  troiM^arenC 
la  said  of  that  which  Is  throughont  bright :  a  stream  hi 
peUmcid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
Wtt  it  is  nut  CraiMpar«tf  for  flie  eye. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 
That  Is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view ;  that  la  seen  rfiXtnctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to  dis- 
Ungnlsh  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  tlearlv  Whenever  It  shines;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  dietinetly  without 
the  help  of  glasses. 
What  we  see  diatiiieilf  must  be  seen  dearlf,  hot  a 
;  may  be  seen  cUmrlf  without  beinf  seen  die- 


thing  mi 
itasfw* 


A  want  of  llgbt,  or  the  intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly;  distance,  or  a  defect 
m  the  sight,  prevents  us  fiom  seeing  diatinetly. 

*  Old  men  ofren  see  clearly  but  not  dietincUy;  Uify 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha 
racters  of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
sborl-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
dietinalMy  hut  they  have  no  cleear  vision  of  distaitt 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  ^lasfu* ; 
*  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  o-.ir 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  tiy 
degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  between 
truth  and  fklsehood.*— Locks.  *  Whether  we  are  nble 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  aqd  tlie 
manners  of  them,  It  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  this  Is 
ceruin,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  diatincilg  conceive.*— Locks. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITT. 

CUames9f  from  clear  (o.  dear,  lueid)  ^  is  here  nsea 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 
aees  things  distinctly;  perspicuity ,  in  French  perepi^ 
euitd,  lAlln  perspieuitas  from  pereptcuus  hnipersvido 
to  look  through,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  discourse  Intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character,  f  Clearaeee  respects  our  ideas,  and  sprlnp 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed :  perepieuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  abte  to  see  a  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difibrence  between  things  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  It  from  all  irrele- 
vant objects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  cUameee  of  conception,  it  is  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions  to 
others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  tliat  we  should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  dUposiiion  of  them,  and  ac- 
curate in  the  construction  of  our  sentences ;  that  is 
perepieuity^  which,  as  it  Is  the  first,  so,  according  lo 
Qtulntilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  composition. 

Clearaeee  of  intellect  is  a  natural  glfr;  perspicuity 
is  an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  Is  possible  to  have  cUarnesa  without 
perapieuUy^  and  perspieuitjf  without  elearuess.  Peo- 
ple of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  ideas  on  the 
subjects  that  ofi'er  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  am 
biguous  phrases;  or  by  errours  of  coiistruction  render 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  ot  perapieuoua :  on  the 
other  hand,  It  Win  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classicks  and  mathematlcks  are 
most  fitted  for  the  improvement'of  cleanteee ;  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  efl^BCtually  for  tlie  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity; '  Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly Interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per- 
spicuity and  force.*— R obxrtson.  '  No  modern  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and  Tully. 
We  have  discourses.  Indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elMrance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whirls 
away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent.*— Waston. 


FAIE,  CLEAR. 
Fatr,  hi  Saxon  /agar,  probably  from  the  Latin  m^ 
Cher  beautiful ;  fair  {v.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  posltivo 
sense;  clear  in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
what  Is  clear.  The  weather  Is  said  to  be  fair^  wiiich 
Is  not  only  fVee  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun ;  It  is  clear  when  it  la  fre^ 
firom  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  t 
white;  a  clear  skin  Is  without  spota  or  irregularitlea; 

•  Vide  Truster:  «*  Clearly,  dlstlncUy.** 

t  Vide  Abbe  Olrard :  "^  Clart^  peitplcuitA  ** 
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Hit  /obV  large  froot,  and  eyes  wiUbne,  decUr*d 

AtMoiuUi  rule.— MiLTox. 

ItMlherweoC 

With  ttnexperienced  thought,  and  laM  im  down 

On  tlie  green  bank,  to  look  inlo  the  «lMr 

Smooth  lake.— UiLTox.  ^ 

In  Um  moral  application,  a  fair  fhme  neaka  OKieb  In 
pralee  of  a  man ;  a  cfflor  reputation  ia  <ree  from  fltolia. 
A  fair  •tateroenl  contain*  every  thing  that  can  be  saM 
mo  and  eon ;  a  tUar  statement  ia  fVee  ftom  ambigultjr 
9t  obaeurlty.  Foimtat  ie  aoroething  dealraMe  and  In- 
viting ;  eUamu$  la  an  abKlute  reqalaite,  it  cannot  be 
I  with. 


APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparnkt,  In  LaUn  appartns,  participle  of  af^areo 
10  appear,  mgnlflefl  the  quality  of  appealing;  vtMibte^ 
In  Laiin  vintilia,  fVom  mama,  participle  of  vidaa  to  aee, 
algnitiea  capable  of  being  seen ;  eUar^  v.  Clears  luaid; 
plain,  in  Latin  planua  even,  iignifiee  what  Is  so  emooth 
and  unencumbered  thai  it  can  be  aeen ;  oh>ianaf  in 
I^atin  ofrehM,  compounded  of  eb  and  via,  iignlflea  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one*e  way,  or  before  one*i  eyes ; 
avident,  In  French  evtVfnU,  Latin  evidena^  from  vidao, 
Greek  cT&s,  Hebrew  jn^  ^  knam^  algnilles  as  good  as 
certain  or  known;  mwa^feaU  In  French  moMifaata^ 
Latin  manifaatMa^  compounded  ofeumiM  the  hand,  and 
ftatna^  participle  of  the  old  vwbfendo  to  fbU  In,  signi- 
fle*  the  quality  of  Ailing  ia  or  coming  so  near  that  It 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

Tb«e  words  agree  In  expreariag  ▼arkraa  degraas  In 
Um  capability  of  seeing ;  but  viaibU  is  the  only  one  oaed 
purely  in  a  physical  sense ;  apparani,  eUaVy  pUin^  and 
ahviaua  are  used  pbyaleallir  and  morally ;  avtiamt  and 
mmtifeH  anlely  in  a  moral  acceptation.  That  whkh 
is  simply  an  o^eet  of  sight  is  ^iaiMa  ; 

The  viaibla  and  present  are  for  brutes : 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.->Toinco. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent ; 
*  The  perception  intellective  oflen  correcu  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  in  the  aaparant  bigness  of  the  sun,  and 
the  a^areac  crookedness  of  the  stalf  in  air  and  water.* 
— HA.I.B.  The  stars  themselves  are  viaibU  to  us ;  but 
fheir  9lae  is  merely  appareni :  the  rest  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  Is  easily 
to  be  seen:  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mei)tal  discernment. 

What  is  afpartnl  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view ; 
it  is  opposed  lo  that  which  is  real :  what  is  clear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  Is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure :  what  is  plain  Is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing; it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
it  is  opposed  to  what  is  intricate :  what  is  obvioHg  pre- 
senu  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ;  it  is  seen 
at  the  first  alance,  and  Is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ab- 
struse :  what  Is  avidant  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dubkKis :  manifeat  is  a  greater  degree  of  the  evident; 
it  strikes  on  tlie  understanding  and  forces  conviction ; 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 

A  contradiction  may  bt  apparent ;  on  closer  obeer^ 
▼ation  li  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  Men*s  virtues 
or  rrligton  may  be  only  apparent ;  '  The  outward  and 
apparent  sanctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
heart*— RnoBEs.  A  case  is  ebar;  it  is  decided  on 
Immediately; '  We  pretend  to  f^ven clear  account  how 
tliunder  and  lightning  are  produced.'— Tkmplb.  A 
truth  is  pIoiR ;  It  is  involved  in  no  perplexity ;  it  Is  not 
multifarious  in  its  bearinfEs :  a  lUsehood  Is  plain ;  it 
admits  of  no  question ;  '  It  Is  plain  that  oar  skill  in 
literature  la  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, which  that  tk^  are  stlU  preserved  among  oa,  can  be 
aaeribed  only  to  a  religious  regard.*~BBRKSk»Y.  A 
reason  la  abnieua;  It  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
ease;  *  It  is  abviaua  to  remark  that  we  Mlow  nothing 
hearcily  unless  carried  to  it  by  Inclination.* — Gaova. 
A  proof  la  avUant ;  it  requires  no  dtseusskm,  there  Is 
nothing  in  it  that  elasbea  or  eomradleia;.the  guilt  or 
Innoeence  of  a  person  ia  aviiant  when  every  thing 
nerves  to  strengthen  the  eonclnsion;  *  It  is  svtdsiK  that 
fame,  considered  merely  as  the  Immortality  of  a  name, 
b  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actkms  than 
«f  good.'— JoHMsoH.   A  contradiction  or  absurdity  te 


■iaii^«ff,  whteh  Is  felt  by  aH  as  soon  aa  Itlspereelvea, 
'  Among  tlie  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  producev 
in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  observed  a 
mantfeat  and  striking  eonuariety  between  the  Ufeof  aa 
autlior  and  his  writings.*— Jokhsor. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 
Afpamrmeat  which  slgniflei  the  thing  that  appann, 
is  toe  generick:  air^  v.  jltr,  manner;  and  aapiaett  in 


Latin  aapaetma,  from  aapieia  to  h>ok  upon,  stgnUytng 
the  thiiut  that  is  looked  upoo  or  aeen,  an  speeiatk 
tenns.    The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  eoloura^ 


whatever  b  visible  to  the  eye,  b  its  appearanaa  ;  *  The 
hero  answera  with  the  respect  doe  to  the  beautlfol 
oppsaroitcs  she  made.*— Stekle.  ^ir  b  a  partionlar 
appaarance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  b  indicative  of 
its  quality,  coiiditton,  or  temper ;  an  err  of  wretched^ 
neasor  of  assumption;  'Some  who  had  the  moot  as- 
suming orr  wentdireedy  of  thoneelvea  to  errour  witlt- 
out  expecting  a  conductor.*— Paerbll.  Aapact  is  tto 
partial  appearanea  of  a  t)ody  as  it  presento  one  of  its 
sides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aepect;  'Her 
motions  were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aapeet 
serious  but  cheerAil;  her  name  was  Patience.*— Ao- 
Disoir. 

It  b  not  safe  to  Judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto- 
gether by  araMrsiicss;  the  af^sarofuse  and  reality  ana 
often  at  varianoe :  the  appaaranea  of  the  sun  b  that  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modem  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
that  It  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  are  par» 
ticubrtowns,  habitations, or  rooms,  which  have  always 
an  str  of  comfort,  or  tJie  contrary ;  thb  b  a  sort  of 
appanranea  the  most  lo  be  relied  on.  PoliUctans  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  In  Judging  of  the  futura 
from  the  aapact  of  allbir*;  but  their  predictions,  tike 
those  of  astrologers,  wlio  Judge  from  the  aapaU  of  tbe 
beavena,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet. 


HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLT. 

J7idaMi«,  In  French  JUdnrs,  comes  probably  fkom 
Aids,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view; 
fkaatip  signifies  like  a  ghost ;  ^rnM,in  6erman/rtMi% 
signifies  fierce ;  ^sly,  from  grixxMa^  signifies  gritUad^ 
or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  extertour  b  eharacieriaed  by  these 
terms ;  but  the  kideana  respecu  natural  obilecta,  and  the 
gkaatly  more  properly  that  which  b  aupcmatural  or 
what  resembles  it.  A  mask  with  monstrous  grluning 
features  looks  kidaaua  ; 

From  tlie  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 

Shelves,  rocks^  and  whiripoob,  kidaana  to  the  view. 
Paixonee. 
A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  n 
gknaaif; 

And  death 
Grinn*d  horribly  a  /Aottlir  smile.— MiLToit. 
The  grim  Is  applicable  only  to  the  countenancea ;  dop 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  vetygrim; 
Even  heirs  jrisi  king  Abides'  pow'r  confeis*d.— Pops. 
Grialf  refers  to  the  whob  form,  but  partimlarly  to  the 
colour ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  something 
terriflck  in  it,  a  grialn  figure,  having  a  monstrous  aa- 
semlitage  of  dark  colour,  b  particularly  calculated  lo 
strike  t 


All  parb  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  feats, 
And  jTWJy  death  in  sundry  ahapea  appears.— Pon. 
Midaaua  b  applbabb  to  ofejfeeb  of  hearing  abo,  aa  a 
JUdsesj  roar ;  but  the  rest  toobjeeb  of  sight  only. 


FACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  partleutar  parts  of  bndlea 
whioi  bear  some  sort  of  reaemMance  to  the  human 
/acs  oi  forehead. 

The  face  b  applied  to  that  part  of  bodlea  whicl^ 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  eeriain  martar 
to  direct  tbe  observer;  thefrant  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  b  most  prominent  or  foremost:  hence  ws 
speak  of  the  faea  of  s  wheel  or  clock,  the  faaa  of  a 
paiaUng,  or  the  face  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage:  henea 
likewiae,  the  propriety  of  the  expreaaions^  to  pot  a 
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fBod  /am  on  ft  ibhig,  to  show  a  bold  /rMi;  *  A  com- 
non  aoldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  have 
changed  the  fdee  of  fortune,  and  almoat  of  uauure.'— 

BVSKB.     . 

Where  the  deep  trench  In  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  Mand  wedged  In  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  fnnL—Fon. 

PACE,  COUNTENANCB,  VISAGE. 

JFW*,  In  Latin  faeiet^  (tomfaew  to  make,  elcniflee 
tlie  whole  form  or  make;  e»unte»anee.  In  French 
emiUmmnce,  ftom  the  Lathi  eonUneo,  •ignlflefl  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  contained  In  ihefaee;  vuagejtroat 
visuo  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particular  form  of 
the  face  as  it  presents  itself  to  view;  properly  speak- 
ing a  kind  of  eounUiuuue, 

The  fa£4  consists  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
emUenamee  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  visage  coiisisCB  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cased :  the  face  is  the  work  of  nature ; 
the  etuMlenanee  and  vieoffe-wre  the  work  of  the  mind: 
the  face  remains  the  same,  but  the  eowUenanee  and 
vieuge  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men ;  Uie  cautUenanee  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  man ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  su- 
perlour  beings ;  it  is  employed  only  in  the  grave  or  lofty 
style ;  *•  No  part  of  the  body  besides  tlie  face  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  difl'erent  emotions  in 
the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those  changes.' 
— ^HoABBs.  '  As  the  eonhteiutaee  admits  of  so  great 
variety  it  requires  also  great  Judgement  lo  govern  it.'— 

HUOBBS. 

A  sadden  trembling  seized  on  all  his  limbs 
His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale; 
His  speech  forsook  him.— Otway. 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
Togapst  in  German  s^aJTm,  Saxon  geofnian  lo  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
sterej  from  the  German  etarr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gaze  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  Jky^fiai  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Oape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the  bad  sense;  the 
(brmer  iNdicatinsthe  astonishment  of  grrtss  ignorance ; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence:  gate  la 
naken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laudable 
IMing  of  astonishm<hit,  pleasure,  or  curiositv.     A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  Mr;  '  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
aee  v»  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  man  beard.*— Sir  John  Mamdkvillx. 
An  Impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ;    « 
ABtoolsh*d  Aunusjust  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fiill,  nor  farther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye. 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  fiiMls  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dbtdbm. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  ^as«  with  admiratton  and 
Might  at  the  produalons  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 
FOr  while  expecting  there  the  qneen,  he  rals'd 
His  wond*ring  eyes,  and  roand  the  temple ^ax*d, 
Admlr'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town, 
The  auivlng  artists,  and  tbeir  art's  renown. 

Drtdbit. 
When  a  person  Is  stopified  by  aflHght^  be  gives  a  va- 
cant stare.    Those  who  are  filled  with  transport  gau 
fUk  the  object  of  their  ecstaqr. 

'  VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
FiesB,  V.  TV  Isok^  and  svrveg,  compounded  of  eey 
or  metp  and  sur  over,  mark  the  aa  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  kicking  at  a  thing  with  aaore  or  leas  alten- 
tkm :  praapeet,  from  the  Latin  prsspeetus  and  pro- 
wpitia  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
tafcaavtsisorsiirvef ;  the  prsspset  presents  Itself;  the 
viam  is  of  an  Indefinite  extent;  the  sarMy  la  always 
«omprabenelve  in  Its  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
bttt  narrow  twswt  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
eolafged  vismst  according  to  their  cultivation:  the  ca 
padooa  jii4imI  of  a  genius  takai  a  rarosf  of  all  natuie;  i 


Pools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  svrv«y^ 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.»JBinrNS. 
The  view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person** 
tltougbts;  the  presvect  is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  or  the  thing ;  our  views  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimar  very  fiiUacioua ;  ovit  prespeeis  are 
very  delusive;   both   occasion  disappointment;   the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  cimrge  the  miscal* 
culation  upon  ourselves.     Sometimes  our  vrespeeta 
depend  upon  our  view*,  at  least  in  matters  or  religion; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched /rrM^Mt  beyond  the  grave; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyoad  the  tomb 
For  futuie  prospeUs  \^  a  world  to  come.— Jairr us. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  («.  Fisio,  srospset),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similsr 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  artkle.  The  view  is  not 
only  that  whteh  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  IsactQally 
seen ;  the  protpecl  Is  that  which  may  be  seen :  that 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  vi«w,  which  has  not  an  ini« 
mediate  agent  to  view  ;  altliough  a  prospect  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with  ^ 
more  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  Intercepted;  a  confined  and  bounded  vtev,  but 
a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  indtfl^erently  applied ; 
Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  vtetp«.— Miltom. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound. 

DavoBR. 
VUw  is  an  indefinite  term ;  It  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part ;  prospect  Is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view  of  a  town,  ofa  num- 
ber of  scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prospect  comprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  Fteto  may  be  said 
of  that  which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly ;  prospect 
only  of  that  which  directiv  presents  itself  to  the  eye ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termed  a  view, 
although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular objects;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural  objects; 
and  landscape  respects  no  others.  Landscape^  land- 
skipy  or  landskape  denotes  any  portion  of  country  which 
Is  in  a  particular  form :  hence  the  landseme  is  a  spe- 
cies of  prospect.  A  project  may  be  wide,  and  com* 
prehena  an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  liie 
compass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  is  also  that /and- 
scape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape^ 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  view :  the  taking  or 
views  or  landscapes  is  Uie  loKt  exercise  of  the  learner 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  seem*d 
That  landscape^  and  of  pure  now  parer  air 
Meets  ills  opproach.^-MiLTOR. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE, 
GHOST. 

Fuion^  fiom  the  Latin  visus  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen;  apparition^ 
ftom  appear^  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  Is  only  the  improper  signifleaiion,  the  term 
vision  Is  never  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  visual  organ; 
tlievMiM  of  a  person  whose  sight  la  defective  will  fVe* 
quentlybefallacloua;  be  will  see  some  things  douUa 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sicht  be  miraculottsiy  Impressed 
his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  whkh  Is  super- 
natursl ;  hence  It  is  that  vision  is  either  true  or  fal^ 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual ;  and  a 
vision,  sigQliying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision :  apparition^  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  ua  to  the  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true  or 
folse  according  to  the  manner  in  which  It  Dreeents  itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypi 
with  his  Aroliy;  •Maiy  Macdalen  was  Informed  of 
tlie  rapnireetton  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparitioui 

•  Vide Trasler:  "Vision,  appwltioo.* 
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ftvertoh  people  often  think  they  tee  «umm  ;  timid  and 
ereduloiu  people  •omeUmee  take  treea  and  pom  fbr 

yition*  and  iiMpiratlonaeocie  expect 
Their  course  here  lo  direcL—CowLir. 
Fu(i  Ast  be  flies,  and  darea'not  look  behind  hbn, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  woiider  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.— Bvaik. 
PAdMttfw,  from  'Jie  Greek  ^w  to  apptar,  is  used 
ibr  a  false  opparitum,  or  the  appearoMc^  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  It  is;  thus  the  ignis  fatuuSf  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o' -Lantern,  is  a  plUtnUm;  beekles 
which  there   are  many  phantomt  of  a  moral  kikid 
which  haunt  the  Imagination ;  '  'i'he  pkanUms  which 
haunt  a  deaert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.*— 

JOHNSOH. 

Spectre,  t\nm  sptcio  to  behold,  and  /AmC,  from  ftUt 
a  spirit,  are  the  appitritunu  of  immaterial  substanoes. 
The  spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being  that  ap- 
peals; but  the  gkcet  is  uken  only  for  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow-creaturea : 
ft  spectre  Is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  tlie  stage; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
ftndtlwlgnotftnt; 

Rons*d  from  their  alumbefs, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.— Buua. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn*d,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
80  olght-suuck  fancy  dreams,  the  yeliiiig  ghost. 
Thomsom. 

RETSDSPECT,  REVIEW,  6URVET. 

Retrospect  Is  literally  looking  back,  from  retro  be- 
hind, and  spieio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon;  a 
review  is  a  view  repealed;  and  a  survefia  a  lookmg 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sw  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retrospect  la  always  uken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  Is 
prevent  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
roview,  but  every  review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
ft  retrospect  of  our  past  life  In  order  to  draw  salutary 
leflecilons  flrom  oil  that  we  have  done  and  suflbred ; 
we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance  which 
li  paasifv  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  present 
conduct.  The  retrospeU  goes  (Virther  by  virtue  of  the 
mind*s  power  to  reflect  on  Itwlf,  and  to  recall  all  past 
Images  to  Itself;  the  reviewSnvy  go  forward  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  objectw.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  retrospeU  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  Journalist  takes 
ft  review  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  In  which  lie  Is  living ;  *  Relieve  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  yon  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  deapise  all  little  views  and  mean  retro- 
apectsC — Pops  {Letters  to  Jitierburf).  *The  retro- 
tpect  of  life  Is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  unesiii- 
ness  and  shame.  It  too  much  rewnibtes  the  review 
which  a  traveller  takea  from  some  eminence  of  a 
barren  country.* — Blmr. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present ;  It  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  Is,  but  what  has 
Men :  the  sitrvef  Is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
is  a  ri>i0  only  of  that  which  Is;  'Every  man  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
alight  retroepectiony  be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind 
hafi  undergone  many  revolutions.*— Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
In  order  to  get  a  more  correct  Insight  into  It;  we  take 
n  survey  of  a  thing  In  all  Its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
couiprehonsive  viow  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
Its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
all  his  army ;  he  takes  a  survoff  of  the  fortress  which 
he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

REVI8AL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
Rerisaij  revision,  and  review,  all  cgpie  from  the 
Latin  video  to  aee,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  bMfking  at  It  again:  the  terms  revisal  and  r»- 
vision  are  Imwever  mostly  nrnployed  in  regard  to  what 
la  written ;  review  is  used  for  things  In  general..  The 
revieol  of  a  book  In  the  work  of  tite  author,  uw  tlie 
purposes  of  eomct*oo;  *  There  Is  In  your  persons  a 


diflerenee  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  preaerveft 
through  itie  whole  of  your  actions,  that  I  oouM  uev^f 
iniagiiiH  but  ihat  iliis  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  wnik.* — Lorrus.  Ttie  review  of  a 
book  is  tlie  work  of  the  critick,  for  the  purpose  of  csfll- 
mating  iti  value;  *A  commonplace  book  aerustoma 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
Instead  of  relying  on  It*  natural  powers  of  retentkm 
aided  by  frequent  revisions  of  its  ideas.*— Earl  or 
Chatham.  Revisal  and  revutsa  difier  neither  la 
sense  nor  application,  unless  thai  the  former  la  mora 
frequently  employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  re- 
vised, and  revision  mostly  In  conjunction:  whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  arsvwsi; 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  to  men  of  nn>found  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besidea 
tliose  of  literature;  *How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  Uieir  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  flgure  in  the  polite  worM.*— HAWKsa - 

WORTH. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipse,  in  Greek  ikXd^tnt,  comes  ftom  hcXdtm  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  flUlure  of  light ;  okseure,  from 
the  adjective  obsevre  (v.  Dork),  signifiea  to  cause  the 
intervention  of  asliadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  aa  the  moral  appIicatloB, 
eclipse  Is  taken  In  a  panteular  and  relative  significa- 
tion ;  obscure  Is  used  in  a  uneral  Ktise.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eeUpsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodiea 
between  them  and  the  beholder ;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  sulking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  Is  therefore  a  species  of  o^ 
eeuring:  thai  la  alwaya  obscured  which  la  eelipsed; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eelipsed  which  b  obeemred. 

So  figuratively  real  merit  is  eelipsed  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  that  which  Is  superiour ; 

Sarcasms  may  eeiipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.— Btrrtaa. 
Merit  Is  often  obeeured  by  an  ungracious  ezterkair  In 
the  possessor,  or  bv  the  unfortunate  circumatances  of 
his  life;  'Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  en* 
dowed  by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  In* 
dustry,  how  few  are  them  whose  virtues  are  not  o^ 
scured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their 
beholders.' —A  dduon. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

Dark,  In  Saxon  deore,  is  doubtlesa  connected  with 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  diast  a  vapour,  which  It 
a  cause  of  darkness;  obscure,  In  Latin  obseums,  coat- 
pounded  of  ob  and  scants,  Greek  oaispdf  and  mUet  a 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow; 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunkel,  kx.  ' 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obeeuritf:  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ;  obscure  to  bright:  what  la 
dark  is  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obscure  la  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  eflbit 

Darkness  may  be  used  eltlier  In  the  natural  or  morel 
sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  lenae;  In  thia  case 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfkvourable  Idea  than  the 
latter:  darkness  serves  lo  cover  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view  of  that 
which  we  would  wish  to  see :  the  former  is  the  conse- 
quence of  design;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident: 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  lo  his  friend  was  dark; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  tvooUed, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds  7 

Bum. 
All  passages  In  ancient  writera  which  allude  to  cireoai- 
stancts  no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure; 
*  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  hit 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  ob- 
scure sentences.*— Johnson.  A  corner  may  be  aald  ta 
be  dark  or  obscure ;  but  tlie  former  Is  used  literally  and 
the  latter  figuratively:  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  of  Its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  tar- 
ners  in  the  daytime ;  men  of  distorted  minda  often 
seek  obscnre  comers,  only  from  disappointed  amMtloa. 

Dim  espranea  a  dagrae  of  darJhMM,  bat  It  la  an 
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ptaytd  man  In  relation  to  the  penon  eeeiiig  ibeii  lo  ihe 
object  i^eii.  The  eyce  tre  said  to  grow  dtm^  or  the 
■Igbt  dim.  The  liglit  it  said  to  be  di«,  by  which  things 
•febtttdtai/yaeeo; 

The  Stan  ihaH  fhde  away,  the  ana  hlmeif 
Grow  dial  with  age,  and  nature  sink  In  yeaia; 
But  thoa  Shalt  Hoorish  fai  Immortal  jkmiUi. 


MytteriouM  denotes  a  species  of  the  imrk^  In  relation 
to  tl>e  acUoui  of  men:  where  a  ▼ell  Is  inlenilonaUy 
thrown  over  anv  object  so  as  to  render  h  as  Incom- 
prehensible aa  that  which  la  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epi- 
thet uken  always  In  the  bad  sense,  but  mutter^ut  la 
always  in  an  Indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  fa  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  dwrknsst  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evU.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  In  the  ways  of  men,  b  naturally  presumed 
.- .. .. ^.         ■iiheevi 


to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  wtptUrwm*  In 

of  human  life,  without  the  expreas  IntenthM  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speecheaof  an  as- 
sassin and  conspirator  will  be  dart;  'Randolph,  an 
agent  extremely  iwoper  fiw  eonductlng  any  dmrk  la- 
trigue,  was  despatched  lato  BcoUaad,  and,  residlag  se- 
cretly among  the  lords  of  the  coogregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions.*— RoasBTsoM.  Any 
Intricate  aflhir  which  Involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mftUrunu:  *  The  aflbclion  which 
Mary  In  her  letter  expresses  for  Both  well,  AiUy  accounts 
for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appeara  altogether 
mjfneriouM  and  incoaalstenL'— RoaxaTSoa. 

The  same  distinction  exiMs  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  be  sooielinies  dark.  Inasmuch  as  they  present  a 
clou4y  aspect;  and  mosUy  mfftUrwus^  inasmurh  as 
ihey  are  past  finding  ouL 

TTNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  lo  the  Ahnighty,  but 
■ol  altogether  Indiflbrentiy ;  for  that  which  IsmueoreA- 
akU  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  disUnce  ftom  us  as  that 
which  Is  interuiabU :  for  that  which  is  MardM  is  In 
eommon  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
recf ulres  a  tcruthtif.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  to  us 
finite  creatures,  more  or  less  luutttnkakU; 

Things  else  by  me  wuMtartkobUy  now  heard 

With  wonder.— Milton. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
cvincedJn  the  affain  of  men  are  altogether  i%$crutM§  ; 
*To  exbect  Uuu  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  particular 
privilege;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maxe  is  imMtmUMe 


10  diligence,  is  lo  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
ahackies.*— JoBMSON 

or  AaUE,  DARK. 
Op«f««,  In  Latin  «»p«nw,  connca  tnm  apB  Che  earth, 
because  the  earth  is  the  darknt  of  ail  bodiea;  the 
word  fpafiM  is  to  dark  as  tlie  species  to  the  genua,  for  it 
axprenes  that  species  of  dorfaiMs  which  is  Inherent  in 
solid  bodiea,  in  distinction  from  those  which  emit  Ught 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  Inio  theuMelves;  It 
is  therefore  employed  scientiflcally  for  the  more  val- 

Cr  and  familiar  term  dark.    On  this  ground,  the  earth 
termed  aa  vp^ptt*  body  lo  distfaietion  ftom  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  solid  substance, 
as  a  IMS  or  a  sione,  ishn  tfoqiu  body,  in  distinction 
€,xm  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent  body. 
But  an  sunvhine,  as  when  fab  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  th*  equator  as  they  now 
Bhoc  npward  stilt,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  «pafas  can  Ihll.— Mitvow. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SkU»  and  sUdMP)  fai  German  scftattsn,  are  in  all 
arobability  eooneettd  with  the  word  aAtas,  stew,  (a. 
r^»ktm,*tc)  * 

Both  these  terms  expreas  that  darknem  wbkh  Is  oc- 
caaloned  by  the  sun's  rays  being  Interoepceil  by  any 
body;  but  akade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
Ngbi,  and  «*adM9  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 


duee  a  aA4|a«,  by  means  of  their  branches  and  leavea; 
and  wherever  the  Image  of  the4ree  is  reflected  on  tJM 
earth,  that  forms  its  akadaw.    It  is  agreeable  in  the 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  akade; 
Weloome,  ye  akadaa!  ye  bowery  thickets,  hall! 

l^OMSOM. 

The  eonitaney  with  which  the  ahadaw  follows  the  man 
haa  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  wim 
cliofi  eiosa  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  sbw,  the  akadowa  blacker  fUl, 
And  all  is  awftil  Uateaiag  gloom  around. 

TuoMaoa. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  preclsehr  the  same:  a  permn  is  said  to  be  in 
the  sAads,  if  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  **  the 
law  (nya  SkPaul)  is  a  akadaw  of  things  to  come.** 


TO  DSAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  duaippaar  signifies  not  to  appaar  («.  jf»r); , 

in  French  svomr,  Latin  evaneo  or  atanaaeOf  com- 
pounded of  a  and  aaaas,  in  Greek  Aahtt  to  mpaar, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight 

To  diaappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  <^ 
action ;  to  vaniak  Inchidea  in  it  the  Idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  diaamaara  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vaaiskea  on  a  sudden !  It  diaappaara  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  it  vaniakea  by  an  upusual  ellbrt,  a 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  diaappear; 

Red  meteors  ran  acrom  th'  ethereaA^ace, 
Stars  diaappaar'dj  and  eomeia  took  their  plaee 

'    DaTDBN. 

In  ftdry  biles  things  are  made  to  vaiUak  the  instant 
they  are  beheld;  *  While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  tlie  whoia 
scene  vanttA«C.*— Admson.  To  diaappear  is  often  a 
temporary  action;  to  voauJI  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The  stara 
appear  and  diaappear  in  the  firmament;  tightolBl 
vaniakea  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Laak  Is  here  taken  In  the  neuter  and  hnproper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  strivhif  to  be 
seen;  appear,  flrom  tlie  Latin  apparea  orparaa^  Oreelc 
adjpMftt,  signifies  to  be  prcaem  or  at  hand,  within  sighL 

Tbie  taak  of  a  thing  respects  the  fanpiessiims  which 
It  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  It 
taoka;  hs  appearamea  Implies  the  simple  act  of  Ita 
coming  taiio  sight:  the  iaak  of  any  thing  is  therefore 
eharaderlzed  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
or  beauUAil ;  the  t^earamea  is  characterised  as  ear^ 
or  lata,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  is  something  very 
unseemly  in  Ihe  iaak  of  a  clergyman  aflbctlng  the  airs 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  ttie  s|ipMr«ic«  of  tlie  stara  In  aa 
evening  prasenta  an  Inimsdng  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary beholder.  As  what  appears  must  a^sar  in  soma 
form,  the  significatton  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  thie  manner  of  the  appaaramu^  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  look  In  ita  application;  to  this  case,  the  term 
iaak  is  rather  more  flimiliar  than  that  of  appemraaaa : 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  the  Isaik  or  the  op- 
•earoMca  of  a  thing,  as  for  aa  it  may  hnpnesa  othera; 
but  the  latter  is  lem  coUoqulai  than  the  former :  a  maB*a 
conduct  Is  said  to  iaak  rather  than  to  appear  ill ;  bat 
dta  tlie  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appsar- 
asM,  or  has  a  certain  ^pp«araacf. 

Leak  \a  always  employed  for  what  Is  real :  what  a 
thing  laaka  Is  that  which  it  really  Is:  appear^  however, 
sometimes  refora  not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  lo 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  iaaka  111,  It 
supposes  some  poaltlve  and  nuequnrocal  erldence  of 
illnem :  If  we  say  he  appeara  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  lem  pod- 
tlve  assertion  than  the  former;  It  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  Judge  of  things  by  their  IsaAs,  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ;  but  as  ajr- 
pearameea  are  said  to Jie  deceitful,  it  becomes  necematy 
to  adroit  them  with  notion  as  the  rule  of  our  judga 
— nt     Laak  is  employed  mostly  lo  regard  to  obieeia 

Moae;  appmmu  respecii  Mtanl  and  moni  oh 
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^Mr«  Uiroush  a  inHSh)«>pe  greater  than  It  really  u 


DiMreairul  nalare  pants 
Tbe  very  itreaiiM  hok  laafuid  from  i 


afkr. 

TflOHfOII* 

A  per«Mi'«  eAodact  i^Mr«  In  a  mora  eoipabie  light 
wl!en  -een  through  Uie  «!«>«»*•«*«»  ^  •".f^K; 
•  Never  does  liberty  «F«-r  'aonjmjmWm  «'»•»«"«« 
the  government  of  a  ptoiu  and  good  prlnee.*— Abmmb. 

LOOK,  GLANG8. 

Look  »  jJtr)  hi  the  generick,  and  gUme§  (».  TV 
Mimuo  ^)  the  apeeifiek  term ;  thatle  to  eay,  ^faeuai 
S  moineiury  uTk:  a  too*  may  be  characierfaedM 
■evere  or  mild,  ileree  or  genUe,  angiy  or  Wnf J  ■  f f*^ 
as  harty  or  nidden,  Imperfect  or  slight :  so  likewise  we 
•peak  of  taking  a  took,  or  catching  a  gUneo; 

Here  the  soft  flocksiwlih  the  tame  bannlca  look 

They  wore  allve.—TBoiitoN. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 

Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  gloneo  has  doom  d. 

TO  LOOK.  BEE,  BEHOLD.  VIEW.  BYE. 

Look,  in  Saxon  loean.  Upper  German  In^^  comes 
ftom  lux  light,  and  the  Greek  Xrf»  to  see;  aoe,  in  Ger- 
man teken,  probably  a  varlatloa  from  the  Latm  vtdeo 
to  see '  bekoUt  compounded  of  the  Intensive  be  and 
kold,  sif  nifleaio  koU  or  fix  tbe  eye  on  an  object;  vt«», 
from  ute  plUh  •sir.  and  the  Latin  midoo,  signlfles 
simply  10  «€« ;  to  ay«,  IVom  the  noun  ey«,  naturally  sig- 
■Ifles  to  fath«n  with  the  «f«.  ....      .k^ 

We  look  voluntarily ;  we  oeo  involuntarily :  the  eys 
sees;  itie  person  looks :  absent  people  often  sm  things 
before  ilicy  are  ftiUy  conscious  that  ihey  are  at  hand: 
we  may  look  without  «««n#,  and  we  may  t$e  without 
looking:  iiear-slghied  people  often  look  at  that  which 
is  too  distant  to  atrtke  the  visual  organ.  To  bekold  is 
10  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  vino  is  to  look  at  In  all 
dlrecUons:  to  eye  is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances:  that  which  is  teon  may  disappear  In  an  In- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  if*  and  be  gone:  but  what  Is 
locked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  ^onseqnenUy,  llght- 
ninv,  and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  In  their 
tight,  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  ab 


LOOKER-ON,  8PBCTATOK,  BEHOLUBK, 

OBSERVER. 
The  lookoi-om  and  the  ^pseUlw  are  bodi  opposed  la 
the  agenu  or  actors  In  any  scene;  bat  tbe  former  is 
stiU  more  abstracted  from  iba  c 


ttrvncn  •»  ■»■*■&  iMw.**  »*»..•■«  — ..—^  I   — -- — 

ning,  and  things  equally  fugitive  and  i 
'"iht,  may  be  smm.  but  cannot  be  looked 

To  look  at  Is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  tlie  general  term, 
\n  rexard  to  tlie  others;  we  look  at  things  In  general, 
which  we  wish  to  oeo,  that  Is,  to  «m  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  In  all  ihelr  parts;  but  we  bekoU  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  inlefleciual  interest ;  •  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefector  in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
v/bo  i&oHld  bekold  him.*— SraKLa.     We  «ww  that 
which  demands  Intellectual  attention: 
They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Now  at  a  nearer  dirtanoe  view  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  eeeo  thesutely  tow'ia 
(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

DaTDBM. 

We  <y«  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  paaslon ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  fioor, 
i^ss  all  the  smiling  family  askance.— Thomson. 

An  inqulsidve  child  looko  at  things  which  are  new  to 
ft,  but  does  not  bekold  them ;  we  IssI;  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
bekold  them:  on  the  other  hand,  we  bekold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects  In  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties;  but  we  view  thein  In 
order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  their  Interna) 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  &c :  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  Jealous  man  «y«t  Ms 
rival.  In  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his  deslns.  and 
his  successes:  the  envious  man  «yes  him  who  Is  hi 
prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  tossa  him  humbled. 
To  took  is  an  indiflhrent,  to  bekold  and  «i«»  aro  good 
and  honourable  actions;  to  0y«.  as  the  act  of  persons, 
It  commonly  a  ivMii,  and  even  base  action. 


A  iookor-wm  (a.  To  look)  is  cafdesa;  he  has  w»  part 
and  takes  no  part  In  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  om,  be- 
cause the  thteg  Is  before  him,  mid  he  baa  nothuig  dse 
to  do:  a  emectotmr  may  likewise  be  uocoocernedjhoi 
in  general  he  derives  amusement,  If  nothing  elae,  froa 
what  he  sees.    A  clown  may  be  a  lookot-om,  who  w^ 
ope^roouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  befort  him,  witboat 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  he  who  to^  on  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  tn  the  moral 
sense   not  an  uninterested  opeeUUor;  JLooktro-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters.*— Baooh. 
But  high  In  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far. 
The  tame  spectolsrs  of  his  deeds  of  war^Pofm. 
The  bekoldor  has  a  nearer  Interest  than  the  ofoeia 
tor;  and  the  oboerver  has  an  Interest  "ol  !«  near 
than  that  of  the  bekoldor,  but  somewhat  dUfcmH    dm 
bekolder  has  his  aflections  roused  by  what  he  sees; 
*  Objects  imperfeedy  discerned  take  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  bekolder.*— Jommon.    The  o^ 
oorver  has  his  understhnding  employed  In  that  which 
nassesbefoie  him ;   *  Swift  was  an  exact  oboerver  off 
life?- JoHKsoK.     The  bekoUer  indulges  himself  in 
contemplaUon;  the  sftssTrer  Is  busy  In  making  it  so^ 
servient  to  some  proposed  object;  every  *«*»W«r  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  padence  was  struck  wtih  the 
convictton  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
■rnne  of  those  who  were   his  most  prt^ndiced  adver- 
saries; every  calm  oboerver  of  our  Saviour's  words 
and  acUona  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  mteton 

TO  BKE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

See,  In  the  •  hi  man  ««Ara,  Greek  tfedo^oi,  Hefctew 
n3T.  *■  »  Jfeneral  term ;  It  may  be  either  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  action;  perceive,  from  the  Laihi  for- 
cMo  or  per  and  espto  to  take  into  the  mind,  is  always 
a  voluntary  action;  and  oheorve  {v.  To  Mtice)  is  as 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  tbe  mind  is 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eyeperceivs  In  conjunction : 
hence, we  may  say  that  a  person  9eoe,hai  does  not 
perceive:  we  oboerve,  not  merely  by  a  simple  a<^  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  see 
a  thing  without  knowing  what  It  Is;  we  verettve  a 
thing,  and  know  what  ills,  but  the  ImpresBlon  passes 
away;  we  obeorve  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  In  our  mind.  We  tee  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  it ;  we  perceive  It  move  If  we  look 
at  it  attentively;  we  obeervo  Its  position  in  diflbreat 
parts  of  the  heavens.  I'he  blind  cannot  see,  the  ab> 
Bcnt  cannot  perewee,  the  dull  cannot  s*ser»s. 

BeoiMg,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  the  ■««  ©"Jyo^^^JJ 
^e ;  perceiving  and  obeenring  are  actions  tn  which  all 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  eee  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oboerve  Its 
changes.  Seeing  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  mind's 
operations.  In  which  It  has  an  indefinite  meaning ;  but 
perceiee  and  oboerve  have  both  a  definite  sense:  we 
may  see  a  thing  disUnctiy  and  clearly,  or  otherwbe; 
we  perceive  It  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness; and  oboerve  it  with  a  positive  degree  of  mi- 
nuteneas :  we  oee  the  truth  of  a  remark ;  we  prrceevo 
the  fbfceof  an  objection ;  we  oboerve  the  reluctance  of 
It  is  fhrther  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
a  mental  operation,  it  expresses 


what  Is  purely  mmtal ;  perceive  and  oboerve  are  ap- 
plied to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses  aa  weO 
as  the  mind.  ,      ,  , 

See  Is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  Incorporeal 
action ;  perceive  and  obtene  are  obviously  a  Junction 
of  the  corporeal  and  Incorporeal  We  ess  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  eee  the  truth  of  a  proposltkm 
whh  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mht  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  oee  and  tell 

Of  thhigs  invisible  to  mortal  sight— Miltok. 
We  perceive  the  difference  of  clbnate,  or  we  portotei 
the  difTerence  in  the  eonlbrt  of  our  situatioD ; 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  ^srestvs 

BtiaDge  alierauMi  in  me.— Mii.tob. 
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IPV  e  •bwrv  the  motlom  of  the  beavmily  bodies ;  *  Every 
put  of  your  last  tetter  glowed  with  that  warmtb  of 
friendship,  whkh,  though  it  was  by  no  meana  new  to 
■•e,  I  eouM  not  but  ohterw  with  peculiar  Mtlafaction.* 
MsLMOTB  U'^^'i^*  of  deero). 


Uterail: 


TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 
The  Idea  of  coming  to  the  view  la  expreaied  by  both 
Ihcae  terniB;  but  the  word  ttem  riaee  upon  that  of 
tear.  Stem^  from  the  Latin  timili*  Me,  algnlflea 
rally  to  apjtemr  lllie,  and  la  therefore  a  speciee  of 
^pwraneef  which  Is  frtmi  the  Latin  appareo  or  porw, 
and  the  Greek  itaadpA  to  be  present,  aignifiea  to  be 
present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  object  may  appear; 
but  nothing  eeemt^  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  i^pearm  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  Be  di^rent  ft-om  what  they 
flp]»c«r,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the  sun  seems 
to  move,  is  a  concluaion  which  we  draw  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  Is  only  by  a  farther  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  op* 
^«r,  on  the  contrary,  Is  the  express  act  of  the  ihhigs 
themselves  on  us;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appllcaDle 
10  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  on  os :  to  appear 
is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appear  m  tlic 
Annament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  seem  there ; 
the  sun  appears  dark  through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  appHcable  to  moral  as  well  aa 
natural  objects  wlih  the  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Saam  to  said  of  that  which  to  dubious,  conUncent,  or 
fhture ;  appear  of  that  which  to  actual,  positive,  and 
past  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
dude  as  strange  from  what  we  aee  of  it;  a  thing  ap- 
poor*  clear  when  we  have  a  clear  eonceptton  of  it;  a 
phin  s««iiis  practicame  or  impracticable;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  hto  subject,  or  the  contrary.  It 
fsemM  as  if  all  efforts  to  reform  toe  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  Incident ;  It  appears  from  the  long  ca> 
takigue  of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
nttle  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  In  the  work  of 
reformation ; 
Lash'd  Into  foam,  the  fierce  cooflfctlng  brine 
Seems  o*er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum. 

THOMaOM. 

O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verae  smears, 

80  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravlshMears.— Dbtdkh. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGITISH. 

PsrcetM,  In  Latin  pereipie^  or  per  and  eoptp,  dg- 
nifles  to  Uke  hold  of  thoroughly ;  diseenif  v.  Discem- 
mamt. 

To  pereeivs  (v.  TV  see)  to  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative, action:  we fereeietf  things  by  themselves;  we 
iiseem  them  amid  many  others :  we  perceive  that 
which  to  obvious ;  we  discern,  that  which  is  remote, 
or  which  requires  mnch  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words  what  he 
Intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We  may 
paresive  sensible  or  miritual  objects;  we  commonly 
Hsctm  only  that  which  to  spiritual ;  we  perceive  light, 
darknesa,  cotours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
Ibinc; 

And  lastly,  taming  Inwardly  her  eyes, 

Feresives  how  all  her  own  Mens  rise.---JBiiTiia. 
We  discern  charMters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  eon- 
aequences  of  actions,  Itc. ;  *  One  who  to  acmaied  by 
party  spirit,  to  almost  under  an  Inc^iaclty  of  discern- 
tag  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.*— •  Addison.  It 
to  the  act  of  a  child  to  perceioe  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  It  is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  hto  knowledge  and  under- 
■Undlng. 

To  discern  Bnddistingvisk  (v.  Digereace")  approach 
the  nearest  In  sense  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  slg- 
Biflea  to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  In  quick  successioQ.  We  discern  what  Ue  In 
tMnga;  we  distinfuish  thlna  according  to  their  out- 
ward marks;  we  discem  uinp  in  order  to  nndar 
etandtheiresseoces;  weduCiaifiiMAInorderoottocoii- 
taaadtbam  together.   Eiperioiced  and  diaereet  people 


may  discem  the  signs  of  the  times ;  it  to  Just  to  dia- 
tinfuish  between  an  action  done  from  Inadvertence^ 
and  that  which  to  done  (Vom  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  to  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  their  object ;  *  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the  oiider- 
standing,  and  makes  It  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.*— Locks. 
It  is  ncceasaiy  to  distinguisk  between  practice  and 
profession ;  '  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  to  generally  tliought),  she  haa 
not  sight  enough  10  distinguisk  ol^ecta.*— Addisor 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 
7*he8e  terms  agree  In  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  {v.  To  notice)  to  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  a^  to  implied  by  to  watch  («.  TV 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activhy ;  he 
watches  the  motions  of^  an  enemy  when  they  are  In  R 
state  of  commotion :  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  Inference  from  it;  we  watch  any  thing  In 
order  to  diwover  what  may  happen :  we  observe  with 
coohiess;  we  watch  with  eagerness:  we  observe  care- 
fhlly ;  we  watch  narrowly:  the  conduct  of  manUod 
tn  |p2ncral  to  observed; 
Hot  most  the  ploughman  leas  observe  the  skies. 

Drtdbm 
The  eondoot  of  suspicious  individuals  is  watched; 
For  thou  know*st 
What  hath  been  wam*d  us,  what  mf^clous  foe 
fVaUheSf  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hopTto  find, 
Hto  wiah  and  beat  advantage,  us  asunder.— M11.T0N 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  being  waiehfvl;  bttt 
we  cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefulness  to  an  afifair  of  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  the  temperament;  watchfulness  is  on  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.  Some, 
persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wtoh  to  be;* 

Mnsick  phall  wake  her,  that  bath  power  to  charm 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  sense.— FxirroM. 
Few  persora  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be; 
*He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 
watchful  against  what  niav  happen.*— South.  Vigi- 
lancet  from  the  Latin  vigils  and  the  Greek  dyei>0(uim 
in  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  wateh^ 
fulness :  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
caaions  keeps  good  watch;  but  it  is  neceseanr  for  htm, 
on  extraordinary  occanions,  to  be  vigilant^  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  wateJ^  mostly  In  the  proper  sense  of 
matching:  but  we  may  he  vigilant  In  detecting  moral 
an  well  as  natural  evils;  'Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispera  of  good  and  evil  that  past 
In  hto  heart :  thto  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vi^'- 
Za«t'— Sooth. 


TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  atsCraet,  fh>m  tjie  Latin  ahstraetmrn^  partleMe 
of  abstraha  to  draw  fh>m.  signifies  to  draw  one  thi ag 
fVom  another;  separate.  In  Latin  separatus,  participle 
of  separot  to  compounded  of  se  and  pare  10  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  thints  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other:  distinguish.  In  French  distingue^ 


won  each  other. 

Metraet  to  used  for  the  most  |iaft  In  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense:  eeparau  mostly  in  a  physleal  eense* 
distinguish  eltlier  in  a  moral  or  phvaical  senee:  we 
abstract  what  we  wtoh  to  regard  partleolariy  and  taidl- 
▼idually ;  we  sepmraU  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  dietingnish  what  we  wish  not  to  eonfoand.  The 
mind  performs  the  ofllee  of  ahatractian  tar  toself; 
separating  and  distingmshing  are  exerted  on 
olqeeta.*     Amagement,  plice,  tine,  and 

*  Vide  Abbe  Gliud: 
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■lajiotti  warn  to  gfptrMU:  the  Meat  ftwinad  of  thliip, 
Ibe  outward  marks  auacbed  to  tbem,  the  qiialitieB  at- 
tributed to  them  serve  to  disUnguisk. 

By  the  operatloo  of  abttraetum  the  mind  createa  for 
Itttlf  a  muititude  of  oew  Ideaa:  in  the  act  of  ttforor 
tiou  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  dbtance 
of  place:  ia  the  act  of  ditUnguUkMg  oUects  are  di» 
eovered  to  be  tlmflar  or  diaslmtlar.  OualiUes  are 
4tittr€cUd  from  the  Bubject«  In  wMch  they  are  in- 
herent :  eountries  are  nepfted  by  mountains  or  seas : 
their  Inhahlianu  are  dUUnfmitked  by  their  drees,  lao- 

Kage,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  las  aittracted 
»m  one's  friends  than  when  teparaUd  from  them  by 
tnunense  oceans:  it  requires  a  lusen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  rasemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persona  easily  a*«lract  their  oiiiidi  from  the 
most  solemu  scenes  to  flx  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pans  before  them;  '  We  ought  to  mistrmct  our  roiods 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  thoae  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  Informa- 
tion of  the  dispoeitlon  of  their  minds.'-4TBCLB.  An 
linaoclal  temper  leads  some  men  to  sepmrats  them- 
aalves  tnua  all  their  companions;  *  It  Is  an  eroineat 
Inftadce  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  reet  of  man- 
kind that  he  was  alrie  to  uparou  knowledge  firoiD 
those  weaknesses  by  which  Knowledge  Is  generally 
diagraccd.*— JoHNsov.  An  absurd  ambition  leads 
others  to  dislinptisk  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; *FonleiMilej  in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Nawloo,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  phlloeo- 
plier's  virtues  and  attaiameats  with  an  observation 
that  he  was  not  distiiiguisked  from  other  men  by  any 
aingularity  either  natural  or  allhcted.*— Juwisoa. 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 
AhsmUf  hi  French  a^ssmf,  Latin  a^MM,  eomca  ftom 
•ft  and  siMi  to  be  froas,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dia- 
Unce  from  all  objaeia;  skstrmctsd^  in  French  «*tfra^ 
Latin  abstrmeiust  participle  of  aAstraA*,  or  «*  and 
^sks  to  draw  from,  slgnlfles  drnwn  or  separated  HtMu 
•11  ofe»)ects;  Mvsrtsd,  la  French  dt««rfir,  Latin  diverts, 
compouode<r  of  di  or  dis  aaunder  and  vsrts  to  turn, 
signUlea  to  turn  aside  fh>m  the  object  that  Is  present ; 
dwtraccsd  of  course  Impliea  drawn  apundcr  by  dUbieat 


A  waot  of  attentton  la  hnplled  in  all  theae  terms, 
hot  In  dUlhrent  degrees  and  under  dlflhrent  circuin- 


Msnu  and  sistrasttd  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
freaent objects;  dissrud  and  distrseted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  oblecB,  an  attention  to  such 
tMnga  as  are  not  the  immediate  object  of  concern. 

MssiU  and  «ft«fra«led  diflbr  less  In  sense  than  In 
application :  the  former  Is  an  epithet  expreaslve  either 
•f  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  preccoes  tlie  noun ;  the  latter 
cxpresws  a  state  only,  and  la  never  adjoined  to  the 
•ottn :  we  say,  a  man  Is  abssni  or  an  ahstnt  man ;  be 
Is  obHrmcted,  but  not  an  siilrmeUd  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  epplied  to 
denote  a  temporaiy  state; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th*  aittrmcisd  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us. 
Poor  kindred  man.'*— Thohsom. 

We  are  absent  or  shairscisd  when  not  thinking  on 
'What  passes  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
«s ;  we  are  distrseted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourae 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  In 
4he  same  place :  he  is  sbstrmeted  from  all  the  sQrround- 
liig scenes;  hto  senses  are  locked  up  firom  all  the  ob- 
jects that  seek  for  admittance:  he  Is  oAen  at  Rome 
while  walking  the  streets  of  London*  or  solving  a 
proUetn  of  Euclid  In  a  social  parly;  » Theophrastus 
•ailed  one  who  barely  reheareed  his  speech,  with  his 
•yea  fixed,  an  **sbsent  •etor.'**— Hoonas.  The  roan 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  eveir  thing ;  he 
r  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
r  to  direct  bis  regards  to  another; 


Is  atmck  with  every  t 
to  one  Mw  In  order  t 


he  tuma  ftom  the  right  to  tlie  leh,  but  does  not  stop  to 
hbik  on  any  ono  point ;  *  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
jitonrupdon ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  priii- 
Upai  subject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  knows  not  why.* 
'^oBMSOii  (Pr^aee  ts  Sksksp$sre).    The  dteiruted 


I  can  be 


at  Bothfaig,  aa  an  el^eelB  Birike  hta 


with  equal  force;  his  thoughts  are  In  a  state  of  vadi- 
latton  and  coofusion;  *He  used  to  rave  for  Ida  ll»> 
riaooe,  and  eaU  upoa  tier  ia  hia  distrssisd  Hisl*- 
Adduon. 

A  habit  of  profoand  study  aometimea  causes  sk 
sense;  It  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  aametimM 
disertsd :  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  sul^eet 
occasions  ftequeat  mbstirsctians  t  if  thegr  are  tao  fre- 
quent, or  ill-timed,  they  are  reprehensible:  thejuvesda 
and  versatile  mlad  Is  most  prone  to  be  dinertsd;  It  fol- 
lows the  bias  of  the  asoses,  whkh  are  cai^ht  by  the 
outward  surfoce  of  thiafi ;  It  la  impelled  by  curkieHr 
to  look  rather  than  to  think:  a  weU-refMated  mind  la 
larely  exposed  to  distrmetiens^  which  result  from  eoa- 
trariety  of  feeiiag,  aa  well  as  thinking,  pecuUar  lo  per- 
sons of  strong  sttsoeptibility  or  dull  comprehonaioo. 

The  sbsent  man  neither  derlvce  pieiMue  fton  ao 
eiety,  nor  imparta  any  to  it ;  Ms  resonrees  are  in  hte- 
self.  The  man  who  is  easily  dtasrisd  la  easily  plewed; 
but  he  may  nin  the  iWc  of  displeasing  othoia  by  the 
distraetiens  of  his  ntaid.    The  disft^ccsd  nua  la  « 


TO  DISTINGUISn,  DISCRIM1NAT1. 
To  disHmgmsk  («.  TV  a»stre«i)  is  the  geMni»  la 

■      •        ^-     ~  iMiit)tothe|      ■    ' 


diserimimsU  (e.  Disesrwmsmt)  ft  . 

the  former  ia  an  indetaile,  the  latter  a  deflaita,  actk» 
To  diseriminsu  Is  in  fact  to  distimgwk  speclfleaWy; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  dttttaolrsn  as  tnia  or  Ihlse,  bai 
of  a  duervaitaalMa  aa  nice. 

We  dietinguieh  things  aa  to  their  dhrWbittty  or 
unlnr ;  we  dttcristiwals  them  aa  to  their  iaharent  nsa- 
penles :  we  distmgmish  thtaigs  that  are  alike  or  •■Nhe 
to  separate  or  collect  them;  we  ditcrriawMls  thoae  tlM^ 
are  dUlnent,  for  the  pnrpoae  oi  separating  one  foam 
the  other:  we  dwimfwM  by  neana  of  the  aenaea  as 
well  aa  tlM  naderatandiag;  we  discrMMnaCs  by  the 
undentaading  only:  we  UeUm^nsk  thinge  bv  their 
eokNir,  or  we  dsstimgwiOi  man!  ol||eett  1^  their  ixaih 
orfolsshood; 

*T  Is  easy  to  ditCAiriitsft  by  the  sight 

The  eohmr  of  the  eoll,  and  black  fkom  wUle 

Drt»bv 

We  dwertarfnali  the  charaeten  of  men,  or  we  dw 

cn'anaats  their  meritt  aeeordlng  to  cirearaaiaaees : 

*  A  satire  Blioald  expoae  wNhiag  bat  what  Is  eofTlglbte . 

aad  make  a  due  dwmsinMliM  between  those  whc 

are  and  thoae  who  an  aot  the  proper  ofejlecla  af  it.*- 


TA  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  FART. 

To  dreiirslgnlfies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding;  to 
Mparois,  in  Latin  se^srains^  participle  of  sepsrs^  or 
se  apart  and  pare  to  diapoae,  slgnilles  to  put  things 
asunder,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  othe^;  to  psrt 
slgnlfles  to  make  Into  peris. 

That  ts  said  to  be  dtrndsd  wMcb  has  been,  or  Is 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  tliat  is  sepairstsd  which 
might  be  Joined:  a  river  disidss  a  town  by  luaoiog 
through  it; 

Nor  eeaae  yow  sowftag  tUI  mid-wtotar  eoda, 

For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  ApoUo  gi 


The  year,  and  earth  lo  aeveral  < 

Moonulns  or  seas  senareU  countries ;  *  Can  a  body  be 
Inflammable  from  which  it  would  puaale  a  chymist  ro 


DavB 


eperau  an  Inflammable  ingredient?*— Bov La.  To 
dinids  does  not  necessarily  include  a  scparsfaM,- 
although  a  eepertisn  supposes  a  divisism:  an  army 
may  be  divHsd  Into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engagement, 
theae  companies  are  frequently  separafsd. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &c  may  be  divided;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  «<«ara<ed;  the  minda  of  men 
are  often  moat  divided^  wlien  In  person  they  are  least 
sqmrated;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  stpa- 
reted  at  the  greatest  disttnce  from  each  other  may  he 
the  least  divided;  'Where  there  la  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  it  Is  sometimes  better  to  be 
Joined  in  death,  than  eepmrated  in  life.'— Stulk. 

To  pari  approaches  nearer  to  separ^e  than  ta 
dividt:  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only;  the  two 
former  to  petaoas,  as  well  u  things:  a  tlung  1 
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■Dtner  »y  being  iMd^;  *ir  we  4Md$  the  lift  of 
Moet  mea  Into  twenty  puti,  we  ihall  find  at  least 
Blneteen  of  them  filled  with  gape  and  chaema,  which 
are  ndllier  filled  up  with  pleaaure  or  bualneae.* — 
ADouoa.  One  thing  toees  m  Junction  with,  oreohe- 
alon  to,  another,  by  being  parud:  a  loaf  or  bread  la 
divided  by  being  cut  Iniu  two;  two  loavea  are  pmrted 
which  ba?e  been  baked  together. 

Sometimes  party  as  well  as  divide^  la  need  In  the  ap- 
plication of  that  wMcb  is  given  to  several,  in  wblcb 
case  they  bear  the  same  analogy  at  before:  several 
things  are  psrtsd,  one  thing  Is  divided:  a  man*s per- 
sonal eflecis  asay  be  parUd^  by  commoo  consent, 
among  his  children ;  but  hii  estate,  or  the  value  of  It, 
mustbcdttN^£^;  whatever  can  be  disjoUied  without 
kMing  its  integrity  is  parted^  otherwise  it  is  divtdsd ;  In 
this  sense  our  Saviour's  garmenu  are  said  to  have  been 
pwriedy  bncause  they  were  distinct  things;  but  the  ves- 
ture which  was  without  seam  musi  have  been  dinidtd 
If  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  ic. 

As  disjunetkm  Is  the  oomoum  Idea  attached  to  both 
aiparais  and  pmriy  they  are  frequently  used  hi  relaikm 

I  the  same  objects:  bouses  may  be  both  ttpmrmted 


^  _  ;  they  are  pmrud  by  that  whkh  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  dlstahce,  as  when  they  are  said 
to  be  «A«r«l«d;  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opeoiag  between  them ;  thev  are  eeparated  by  aa  inier- 
venlng  garden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
he  eeparated:  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to  bo 
pmrtsd.  • 

With  •raganl  to  peiaous,  pari  designate^  the  actual 
laavlug  of  the  person ;  eeparaie  Is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  socleiy:  the  former  Is  oAeo 
•asaal,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latt^fs  positive  and 
Miioua:  the  parting  Is  momentary ; 

The  pfiaee  pwsttM  the  partkag  deity 

With  woids  like  these,  »  Ah,  whither  do  yoo  fly  1 

UBkM  aiul  eruel  to  deceive  your  eon.* 


The  eeparation  may  be  longer  or  shorter ;  *  I  pray  let 
me  retabi  some  room,  tboi^  never  so  Ihtle,  hi  your 
tfiott^ts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  eeparatianJ'^ 
BowKLL.  Two  (Hendk^art  in  the  streets  after  a  casual 
meeting;  two  persons  eeparata  on  the  road  who  had 
■et  out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their  wives  oAen 
part  wkhottt  coming  to  a  positive  aeparatian:  some 
eouples  are  eeparated  from  each  oiher  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted :  the  moment  of  part- 
ietg  between  friends  to  ofren  more  palnfril  than  the 
a^aratian  which  afrerward  enauesb 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 
To  divide,  tn  Latin  dividoy  from  di  or  die  and  vide, 
In  the  Etruscan  tdM  to  parL  whieh  eomes  from  the 
Greek  ds  Mu  Into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  Into 
two;  dMlrt&iii«,  In  Latin  diatribntue,  from  dietribnOf 
or  dts  and  trikua^  sinnlfies  to  bestow  apart ;  sAore,  from 
the  word  ehaart  and  the  German  mAmtcii,  signifies  sfam 
ply  to  cut. 

The  act  of  dietdni^does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
divided;  that  of  dietribntieg  and  ekaring  compre- 
hends also  the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  the 
thing;  we  dietribuU  to  the  person:  we  mav  dtetde 
Iherefore  without  dielributimg ;  or  we  may  divide  In 
order  to  di^trihuU  :  thus  we  divide  our  kuid  Into  dis- 
tinct fieMs  for  our  private  oouvenienoe ;  or  we  dieide 
a  sun  of  money  Into  so  many  pans,  In  order  to  distri- 
Hie  it  among  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  oM  Tlmotbeua  yield  the  prlM, 

Or  both  dretd*  the  crown  : 
lie  ralf*d  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— DaTDtif. 
Two  ume  by  Jove*s  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
Prom  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  lie  fills. 
Blessings  lo  these,  to  those  dietribuUe  111.— Pon. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  dietrikmta  without  dividhkg ; 
$tn  roineas,  books,  appks,  and  many  other  things  may 
be  dutribvled,  which  require  no  dtotsiea. 
To  ekare  la  lo  make  into  parts  the  same  as  dividie^ 


•nd  It  to  to  Kive  iliose  parts  to  some  persons,  the  i 
as  d^tri^atc ;  but  the  person  who  ekaree  takes  a  part 


blmwir; 


Why  grieves  my  son  T  Thy  anguish  let  me  ekare^ 
Reveu  the  eauae,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.— Porn. 


He  who  dttfrifr««ss  gives  It  ahvaya  to  othem;  *  Pkovl 
dence  has  made  an  equal  dwiri>ifCto»  of  natcrai  ^fki 
whereof  each  creature  severally  has  asAars.*— L*Ba 
TmAMOB.  A  loaf  to  divided  iu  oider  to  be  eaten; 
bread  to  dwtfihiisd  In  loaves  among  the  poor ;  the  loaf . 
to  alured  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a  businees  are  aAared  by  the  partners. 

To  ekare  may  imiily  either  to  give  or  receive ;  to d<s^  > 
tribute  luipMea  giving  only :  we  ekare  our  own  with 
another,  or  another  sA«rM  what  we  have;  but  wedts- 
tribute  oar  own  to  otiiers;  '  They  will  be  so  much  the 
more  careftil  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  ekare  tiio  ex|)enees  of  maintaining  th« 
masters.'— MiLMOTH  {Lettare  ef  Ktny). 

TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Diepeneey  from  the  Latin  pendo  to  pay  or  bestow,  slf- 
nifies  to  bestow  in  dlUbrent  directions;  and  diatribnt^ 
from  the  Latin  tniAue  to  bestow,  signifies  the  samn 
thing. 

LHepanee  to  an  Indtocrlmloate  action ;  dietribuu  to  a 
parttenlarizliig  action:  we  dup«nsstoal};  we  dietri' 
bute  to  each  individually :  nature  diepanaee  her  f^fjn 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 

Though  Nature  weigh  our  tatents,  and  diepmut 

To  every  mau  hto  modicum  of  sense ; 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tillei*s  toil. 

On  culture,  aind  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

Cownn. 
A  parent  dietrihutee  among  hto  children  dftlbrent  tokens 
of  hto  parental  tenderness ;  *  Pray  be  no  iikgard  In  dw- 
triHiting'  my  love  plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the 
hms  of  court*— HowBLL. 

Diapcnae  to  an  Uidlrectactton  that  haano  Inmedialt 
reference  to  the  receiver;  distribute  is  a  direct  and  pei^' 
sonal  action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  diepeneee  hto  fhvours  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  In  him ;  '  Those  to  whom  Chrtot  has  com- 
mitted the  ditpeneiag  of  hto  Gospel.'— DbCaY  o» 
PiBTY.  A  prince  dietributea  marks  of  hto  Ibvour  and 
preference  among  hto  courtiers ;  ^The  king  sent  over  a 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  amonf 
whom  he  dietrtkutad  the  bind.*— Spbhsbr  on  ireland, 

PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Pari,  in  Latin  jrars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  g^^S 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from, 
another :  diewiem  signifies  the  same  as  portion.;  par- 
Ci'ea,  la  Latin  ^ortis,  to  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
parias,  Which  comes  from  partior  to  dtotrlbute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word  sari ;  akare^ 
lo  Bazon  scyrm  to  divide,  comes  in  all  probability  fhim. 
the  Hebrew  TSO  to  rOnaia,  that  to,  what  remains  afrei 
a  dieiMtfii. 

Part  to  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaulng  than  divieiem ;  It  to  al- 
ways employed  for  tlie  thing  divided^  but  divieion  may 
be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividtngy  or  the  thing 
that  to  divided:  but  In  all  cases  the  word  divieion  has 


A  paH  to  formed  of  Itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design ;  a  divMitm  to  always  the  eflect  of  design :  a  part 
to  Indefinite  aa  to  Its  quantity  or  nature,  It  may  be  larga 
or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  slae,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  division 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it  de- 
]iends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and  ihlnA 
to  be  divided.  A  pave,  a  line, or  a  word  to  the  pan  or 
any  book ;  but  tlie  books,  chapters,  seetions,  and  para- 
graphs are  the  diviaiens  of  the  book.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parte  of  the  world;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  are  physical  divieians  of  iha 
globe;  eontlnenis,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  tha 
like,  are  geographical  divisione,  under  which  are  llka> 
wise  included  its  polilical  diensions  Into  eonatricsi; 
kingdoms,  Slc  ; 
Shall  Unto  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  tlie  smdlest  Mr< 
Exceeds  tha  aariow  vtolon  of  her  mind  T--Taoii8M 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMEtf. 


*  A  divut^  (lo  «  diMOQiw)  thoold  be  nitnral  uid  dm- 
pl«.*— Blaie. 

A  pvt  may  be  detached  from  the  whole ;  a  dnriitMi 
tealwaya  conceived  of  in  connexioo  with  ihe  whole; 
/•rttmi  and  skmn  are  particular  epecles  of  diviswnSf 
which  are  lald  of  each  niattera  aaaraaerignaMe  to  In- 
divlduaJa;  partiou  reepecu  loltividuala  without  any 


The  Jan  of  gen'rooe  wine,  Aceetef*  kMI, 
He  net  abroach,  and  for  tlie  feast  prepar'd 
In  equal  jr0rla«M  with  tlie  veii*i 


Detdbn. 
SUrw  respects  Individuals  speeiaUy  referred  to ; 

The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  thatgraieAil  earth  caa  bear, 

Deceives  himself  if  he  suppose 

That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  sAsrc— Cowut. 
The  f  eriiM  of  happiness  which  fblls  to  every  man*s 
lot  la  more  equal  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the^Asrs 
which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  undertaking 
depends  upon  tlie  sum  whleh  each  has  cnnuibuted 
towards  Its  completion.  The  portion  Is  that  which 
afanply  comes  to  any  one ;  but  the  »har§  is  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right  According  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could 


bave  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property  for 
their  sAsrs,  which  was  diviitd  In  equal  pertima  be- 


{odifl 


PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Part  slgnllles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
.  in  French  ^iaes,  comes  fVom  the  Hebrew  Q|) 

diminish ;  whence  also  comes  patek^  signifying  the 
thing  In  Its  diminished  form,  that  which  Is  less  than  a 
whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  Is  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole;  the  piece  is  the  part  detached 
from  the  whole ;  the  patch  is  that  piece  which  is  dijtln- 
gnislMd  from  others.  Things  mav  be  divided  Intosorto 
Without  any  exprea  separaUoii ;  but  when  divided  Into 
pteees  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  mav 
apeak  of  a  k^af  as  divided  into  twelve  parte  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided  Into  twelve 
pieeeet  wlien  it  Is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
tha parte  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  pieeee ;  and  of  a 
^ece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land :  ao  likewise  letters 
are  Mid  to  be  the  component  ^arU  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  Ihe  quarter  of  any  given  letter  la  callea  apiece. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  Jtc.  are  the  varisus 
paru  of  a  book ;  certain  passages  or  quantities  drawn 
from  the  book  are  called  pieeee :  the  paru  of  matter 
may  be  inflnliely  decomposed ;  vailoua  bodies  may  be 
ftmned  out  of  so  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
The  piece  Is  that  which  may  sometiaoes  serve  as  a 
whole;  but  the  patch  Is  that  which  is  always  brokcD 
•od  dbjointed,— something  Imperfect:  many  thina 
may  be  formed  out  of  a  /t«es;  but  the  patch  way 
■erves  to  Oil  up  a  chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 
Partake  and  participtey  the  one  Engllsli,  and  the 
Other  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  port  in  a  thing. 
The  former  Is  employMl  In  the  proper  or  improper 
sense ;  and  the  laner  in  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  ptaaaure ; 
but  vre  partieimate  only  In  pleasure  or  pain,  Jtc. 

To9«r(aA«  Is  a  sellWi  action ;  topartidpate  is  either 
•  eelnsh  or  a  benevolent  action :  we  parta&e  of  that 
Which  pleases  ourselves; 

AH  else  of  nature^s  common  gift  partake^ 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.— Drydbv. 
we  parUeipate  In  that  which  pleases  another; 
Our  Ood,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  creatCi 
Porm*d  man,  who  shouU  of  both  participate 

Dbithah. 
We  partake  of  n  meal  with  a  friend :  we  participau  In 
the  ^Ifts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
tnotner  feels. 

To  partake  Is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  ekare  is  the  act  ol  having  a 
title  to  a  ekare^  or  beinf  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
share '  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
tharing  it,  and  ekare  it  without  partaking.    We  par- 


take of  thiBfs  mostly  throagh  k2ie  medium  oftheseaaea,- 

whatever,  therefore,  we  take  part  in,  whetbo'  grata! 
lousl  V  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  sud  to  partake  of; 
in  thii  manner  we  partake  of  an  entertainment  with 
out  ekartag  It;  or  wepartake  in  a  design,  ice. ; 

By-and-by,  thv  bosom  thaJl  partake 
llie  secrets  of  my  heart.— Bbajcspbabb. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  we  ekare  things  that  promise  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  ekare  la  what  we 
claim ;  In  this  manner  we  ekare  a  sum  of  BMoey  wbkll 
has  be«i  left  to  us  in  common  with  otheia ; 
Avoiding  k>ve,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  sAar'd  with  savage  beaaia  the  oommoa  air. 
Dbtbbb. 

DEAL,  aUANTITY,  PORTION. 

2>fsl,  In  Baxon  dml^  Dutch  ded,  and  Gemun  tfsO; 
ttom  dmlea,  theUem^  fcc  lo  divide,  algnlfies  lileraUy  the 
thing  divided  or  taken  olT;  fMm(t/y,  in  Latin  faaeiiUaa^ 
comes  from  sKOKfasi,  signify  big  now  much;  pertiaek, 
through  the  Latin  pare  and  partia^  comes  ttam  the 
Hebrew  sr*\a  to  divide,  signliyhif,  like  the  word  dsal, 
the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot  be 
coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much: 
yuMttty  b  a  term  of  relative  Import ;  it  either  narks 
Indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  oT  a  Ihiag,  or  may  be 
defined  by  some  epithet  lo  express  much  or  little: 
Han,  Is  of  Uself  altogether  Indeflnioe,  i 


line,  and  admits  of  being 
esi  much  or  little:  dcsi 


qualified  by  any  epithet  to  exprem 
Is  a  term  confiaed  to  (kmiliar  use,  and  aometimes  aob* 
stituted  for  fvMtity,  and  sometimes  for  pe/rUem.  It  Is 
common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a  fuatUitp  of  paper,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  ftiaaCtty  of  moaey ;  likewise  of  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  daal 
or  a  great 7«rlM»  of  wealth:  and  in  some  cases  dsaf 
is  more  usual  than  either  fuaatitp  or  portion,  as  a  deal 
of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noiae^ 
and  the  like;  but  it  is  altugether  inadmissibie  In  the 
higher  style  of  writing;  '  This,  my  inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour,  of  prying  into  all  som 
of  wrltbig,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity, 
Ives  me  a  good  desiof  emptoyment  when  I 


gives  m 
house  I 


la  the  country.*— AooisoB.  'There  is  never 
room  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  certain  fuamtitp  or 
measure  of  renown.*— Johhsoh. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  la  detached 
from  the  whole :  quamtitf  may  sometimes  be  erapk>yed 
for  a  number  of^  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  hiige  or 
a  mall  qnanlitf  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small  fmantUg 
of  plants  or  herbs ;  but  a  large  or  a  small  MrCiM  of 
food,  a  hirge  or  small  portion  of  colour.  ^iatUtt§  to 
used  only  in  the  natural  sense:  portion  also  in  the 
moral  application,  and  mostly  lo  the  sense  of  a  stated 
foantity.  Material  subsunces,  as  wood,  stone,  metals, 
and  liquids,  are  neceMarily  considered  with  regard  to 
fnantitp;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  circum- 
stancea  of  human  life  are  divided  into  portione.  A 
builder  estimates  the  qmantitjf  of  matenala  which  be 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house ;  the  work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the  work 
will  require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  asrCtsm  la  the  fame. 

Wallbb 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

GrauRwiMsls,  In  Latin  commnnieatne,  partidpie  of 
cesHmtaieo,  contracted  from  eommuni/Uo^  signifies  to 
make  common  property  with  another;  impart^  coaa- 
poonded  of  <ii  and  part,  signifies  to  give  In  part  to 
another. 

lo^arting  Is  a  aptcha  of  eommmnicating ;  one  al* 
ways  communicatee  In  imparting^  but  not  sic«  vsrsd. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  In  common  with  others  !■ 
communicated;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted ;  what  one  knows  or  thinks  Is  eommumicated, 
nr  made  commonly  known ;  what  om;  feels  Is  tsrp«n«l 
and  participated  in:  Intelligence  or  Information  la 
eemmunicated ;  *  A  man  who  publishes  his  works  hi  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  wito  cssi- 
mnnicaiee  bis  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  *— 
Addisom.    Beorets  or  sorrows  are  imparted; 
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let  hear  what  an  atiiknAil  friend  may  raf, 
As  if  a  blind  man  gtiould  direct  vour  way : 
80 1  myeelf,  though  wantlnc  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  imparl  a  bint  that's  worth  your  thought 

GOLDIMO. 

Those  who  always  ammunieaU  all  they  hear,  some- 
llmea  eommunieate  more  than  they  really  know :  It  b 
tie  charaeteristick  of  flrieiulship  to  altow  her  votaries 
to  import  their  joys  and  eorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  eommMiticuU  whatbelonp  to  another, 
U  well  as  that  which  is  his  own ;  but  he  imparts 
that  only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an 
openness  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  commtmicatt 
their  Intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed:  loquacity 
Impels  others  to  eemmunieaie  whatever  is  told  them :  a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
nents.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  eommunieatinf 
good  Inteltigence  and  in  impartimg  good  advice. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 
Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
Ibe  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  cvm- 
mmaieaUvey  who  Is  ready  to  tell  ail  he  knows;  he  Is 
free,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  eommw 
uieatiw  person  has  no  remrd  for  himself;  the  /r«s 
person  has  no  regard  for  others. 

A  eommunUutive  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence ;  a  fru  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency: e^mmumeativenett  of  dlsposidod  produces 
much  mischief  ;jrr«M<om  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
casions much  ofBtoGB.  Commumieativaust  Is  the  ez- 
ceas  of  sincerity ;  It  oflfends  by  revealing  what  It  ought 
to  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense . 
When  a  person  is  comwninieaUve  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  is/ree  in  imparting  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoy  meats ;  *  The  most  mise- 
rable of  all  beings  Is  the  most  envious ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  eommuHteative  is  the  happiesL*— Gaova. 
*  Aristophanes  was  In  private  life  of  a/rse,  open,  and 
compamonabte  temper.^~Ciri»cRiiAja>. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 
Gmstain'M,  from  eomrnnau  and  eommen^  signifies  the 
•a  of  making  common  (v.  Commtm)  ;  eonveree^  from 
the  Latin  emverto  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 
transferring.  .     ,      ^ 

Both  these  terms  Imply  a  communication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does;  spirits  hold  eommu- 
man  with  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual  eom- 
munien  with  God ;  '  Where  a  long  courfce  of  piety  and 
close  communion  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  In  upon  such 
a  soal.*— SucTH.    People  hold  converse  together ; 
In  varied  converge  softening  every  theme, 
Tou  ftequent  pausing  turn  ;  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken*d  srtise,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dweU,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  Joy.— Tbomson. 
For  the  same  reason  a  roan  may  hold  MmsnmtMi 
with  himself;  he  holds  converse  always  whh  another. 

COMMUNDT,  SOCIETr. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  bodv  of  ratkmal 
belnn;  commrnnitv^  from  commvmitas  and  communis 
common  (v.  Ommonu  signiflea  abstractedly  the  state 
of  being  common^  and  In  an  extended  sense  those  who 
are  in  a  sute  of  common  possession ;  soeietg.  in  Ladn 
ooeietast  from  sodus  a  companion,  stainifies  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  In  that  state. 

Community  \n  any  thing  constltuies  a  eommumtif;  a 
Cftmmon  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common  go- 
vernment, is  the  basis  of  that  communitif  which  la 
formed  by  any  number  of  Individuals;  eommumties 
are  therefore  divisible  Into  large  or  small;  the  former 
may  be  states,  the  latter  fcmilles;  'Was  there  ever 
nny  eommunitf  so  cormpt  as  not  to  Include  within  It 
individuals  of  real  worth  r— Blais.    The  coming  to- 


gether of  many  eonstltates  a  sscw/y  ; 
either  private  or  publick,  according  to  the  purpose  Ar 
which  tliey  meet  together;  friends  form  seeietico  foii 
the  purpose  of  pleasure;  Indifferent  persons  form  «^ 
delies  for  the  purposes  of  business;  *  The  great  cm»- 
munitf  of  mankIM  Is  necessarily  broken  Into  smaller 
independent  socteties.'—iounMni. 

Cornmunitf  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense;  society  has  a  general  and  unlimited  import: 
the  most  dangerous  *members  of  the  community  arc 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  the  state ;  the 
morals  of  sodaiy  are  thus  corrupted  as  It  were  at  the 
fountain-head. 

Coomunitv  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  soaoto  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  samts,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  consUtttie  a  communito;  with  them  there  Is 
more  communion  than  aaiociatlon. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Cenmmol^  in  Latin  eonvwiaUe^  from  convico  to  llf« 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  social^ 
from  sodns  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  Is  that  of  sensual 
Indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  Is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  cms- 
vioiol  is  a  species  of  the  social;  it  Is  the  social  In  mal- 
ters  of  festivity.  What  Is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  Is  social  Is  something  more ;  the  former  Is  es- 
celled  by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  Is  ezcdied  Iqr 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  conviviM 
enjoyments,  or  thec9ariotai  board;  but  social  Inters 
course,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like;  *  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Dnke  of  Ormoad| 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  ana 
those  with  whom  Drydeu  consorted ;  who  they  weiC 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  whh  a  plebeiaB 
society.*--JoHMsoN.  ^  Plato  and  Socrates  shared  manj 
social  hours  with  Aristophanes.'— CuMBiaLAMD. 

Socio/  signifies  belonaing  or  allied  to  a  companloi^ 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion;  sociable,  ttom 
the  same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  10  be  a  companion; 
the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality; 
«octa/ people  seek  others;  sodakle  people  are  soupM 
for  by  others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
nDt.Mcto^<«;  to  be  sociable  and  not  eoaal:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  fh>m  society  without  comniunlea- 
tinc  his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertalnmenlB 
Is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposi- 
tion are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  mora  than  thej 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  talents  to  plea» 
company,  but  not  the  Inclination  to  go  Into  company, 
may  be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify 
their  pride,  and  stay  away  to  indulge  their  humoor. 
Social  and  eeciahle  are  likewise  applicable  to  tbinp^ 
with  a  similar  distinction ;  social  inteniourae  Is  that 
Intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society ;  social  pleasures  arc  what  they  eigoy  by  ■•• 
soclallog  together ; 

Social  friends, 
AttunM  to  happy  nnlson  of  soul.— Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  la  denominated  sodahle  which 
encoa  rages  the  association  of  many  ;  '  Sciences  are  of 
a  sodahle  disposition,  and  flourish  best  In  the  neigli- 
bourtMwd  of  each  other.'— Bljlvkstomb. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Sodetff  («.  Association)  and  compauf  (s.  Associm 
Hon)  here  express  eitlier  the  penons  aasociadng  ar 
tlie  act  of  aasnciating. 

In  either  case,  socaetir  is  a  general,  and  compamifi  a 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  asaociathng,  sociobm 
eomprehenda  either  all  the  associated  part  of  mankimi^ 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  ^odely,  the  weii-befaM| 
of  society;  or  it  Is  said  only  of  a  particular  number  af 
individuals  associated:  In  which  latter  case  It  comca 
nearest  to  eompamif,  and  dUfeis  from  It  only  as  to  Ika 
purpose  of  the  afsociation.  A  society  is  alwaya  foraicA 
forsome  solid  purpose, as  the  Humane  fiscufy/  aai 
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CNOU8H  STNONTM£S. 


pr«dt,  M  liM  mlivady  been  ofaaerved. 


lo|8llier  for  pleteonor 


Go0d  Miiee  tesebes  us  the  neeeerity  of  oonformlnc 
to  the  nilee  of  ibe  socittg  lo  whieli  we  belong;  good 
breeding  preKribe*  to  as  to  reader  ounelvei  agreeable 
jio  the  €»mpmtff  of  which  we  form  a  ptrt 

When  ezprening  the  abairacl  actloa  of  aanelaUng, 
MCMtf  |0  even  more  general  and  uideflnlte  than  before: 
HexpreHee  thatwhfeh  la  common  to  mankind;  and 
esmptmf  that  which  ie  peculiar  lo  Individuala.  The  love 
of  MCM<«  ia  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  ie  weakened  or 
deetroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  oonaUtuUon  or  the 
dtrangement  of  our  eyaten ; 

Solitude  aomeclmea  ia  beet  aaatafy, 

And  ahort  retirement  uiges  aweei  return.— Miltoh. 
Bvery  one  naturally  likoa  the  eeaijraiif  of  hia  own 
frlende  and  oonneziooa  in  preference  to  that  of 
atrangeia.  Society  ia  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
e»mpanf  ie  only  a  particular  act  auited  to  the  occa- 
aioo ;  it  beboovea  ua  to  ahun  the  soeiUg  of  thoae  (torn 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  aome- 
Ctmee  be  obliged  to  be  in  their  eowtpMf.  The  a«ctaf|r 
of  intelligent  men  ia  dealiable  for  thoae  who  are  en- 
tering life :  the  eomfrnxg  of  facetious  men  ia  agreeable 
in  travelling;  '  CmpoMy^  though  It  may  reprieve  a  man 
ftom  hie  melancholy,  eannol  secure  him  Ikom  his  coo- 
•elenee.*— South. 

ASSOCIATE,  COHPANTON. 
wfaeacieia,  In  Latin  aMeeialiw.  participle  of  oaMcia, 
emnpounded  of  at  or  ad  and  Mcie  to  ally,  signiAea  one 
wlted  with  a  person ;  eeB^aMaii,  ftom  company,  alk- 
alies one  that  bears  company  («.  To  oMeN^any). 
jls00ciMin  are  babltaally  together ;  compmniont  are 
.  oaly  ooeaslonallv  In  each  other's  company:  as  our 
MMts  are  formed  tnm  our  m$t0eiate»^  we  ought  lo  b« 
yvticular  In  oar  choke  of  them;  as  our cesyantene 
aantribuia  much  to  oar  enjovmenta,  we  ooghl  lo  choose 
nwh  as  ate  snilable  lo  ourselves ;  *  We  see  many  alrug- 
fllng  staigle  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
««#0es«ce,  and  pining  with  the  neceaaiiy  of  confining 
to  their  own  boeoms.*— Jobnsom. 


Ifany  men  may  be  adaaltlod  as  ceii^aaiMw,  who  would 
therbefltaa  oaaoeialM;  *  There  Is  a  degree 


of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  ia  ahnoat  da- 
anoyed,  and  long  association  wltli  fortuiioas  Msqia- 
MMM  wUl  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate 
die  fervour  of  sincerity.*— Jobrbon. 

Ad  aMeooto  may  take  part  with  us  in  some  bcisl. 

■ass,  and  share  with  us  in  the  labour ;  *  Addison  con- 

UttMited  more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 

dm  Speeulor),  and  the  other  cuntributom  are  Iqf  no 

means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  aaseaatea.*— 

JoBxsoN.    A  eompatnon  ukes  part  with  us  in  soane 

eoBcem,  and  shares  with  us  In  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thus  while  (he  cordage  stretchM  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  eompmions  through  the  awelUng  tide; 

This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o*er 

The  rocky  ahelves,  in  safely  to  the  shore.— Falooiwr. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 
>  All  these  terms  denote  a  nnkm  of  several  persona 
ftato  one  body. 

Atsoeimtian  vv.  TV  utsoeiaU)  is  general,  the  rest 
qpecUlcfc.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object,  it  Is  an  usodatwn. 
JlsMociaiiotu  are  therefore  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary ;  a  todetf  is  an  ««oetalt<m  for  some 
apecifick  purpoae,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political; 
acempomr  la,  In  this  abdication  of  the  term,  an  tto- 
tUaioH  of  arany  for  the  imrpoae  of  trade ;  a  f^rtner- 
Jiktp  ia  aa  atMctaCfM  of  a  few  for  the  aame  object. 

Whenever  a»9ociaLion  ia  uaed  in  diatincUon  from 
dM  others,  h  denotes  that  which  Is  partial  In  tu  ob- 
Jsel  and  t«nporary  lo  its  duration.  It  Is  founded  on 
wnliy  of  sentiment  aa  well  aa  unity  of  object;  but  It 
.%  moaCly  onorganlaed,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
aplrii  whi 


„^ hich  gtveariae  to  it.    It  la  not,  however,  the 

less  dangerous  on  thia  aeoount;  and  whenpolltickaare 
die  aubjeet,  It  commonly  breathea  a  aplrit  hoatlle  to 
dk!  CBUUiahed  order  of  things ;  as  the  last  thirty  yean 
have  evlneed  tone  by  woflii  experience;  *Formyown 
part,  I  could  wish  that  ail  honest  men  would  enter  taiio 


an  a9S0eiaii0u  for  die  npport  of  om  anoilMr  i, 
the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  kwk  upoo 
aa  their  common  enemies^  whatever  side  tbey  may  be- 
loag  to.*— Anmaoa. 

A  soeutf  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  which 
is  pennanent  in  Ua  nature ;  it  is  well  organised,  and 
commonly  set  on  fool  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can  boast  such  nu- 
roeroua  and  excellent  sodetus,  whether  of  a  charitable, 
a  religious,  or  a  Ilierarv  description,  aa  England ;  *  What 
I  humbly  propose  to  toe  publick  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
Bocietff  erected  In  London  to  consist  of  the  most  skilfnt 
persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  Inspection  of  modes  and 
fashions.*— BooosLu 

Cow^amu  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist;  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loea.  The  South  Sea  Gramaair,  whkh  was 
founded  on  an  idle  apeculaUon,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almoai  aa  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
The  East  India  Ompanjf,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promr 
lkin*d  to  I 


much  permanency  as  is  commonly  alk 

transactions ;  '  The  nation  is  a  evmpanp  of  playera.* — 

Addisoh. 

Partner  skip*  are  altogether  of  an  indivldnal  and  pri- 
vate nature.  As  they  are  without  organintlon  and 
system,  th^  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  «•*«- 
eiati«n.  Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatiMlliy  of  indlvMuata 
to  co-operate  In  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  rulnoualy ;  *Gay  waa  tha 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  a««sc<«cien  of  wits ;  bat 
they  reaarded  him  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  j»art- 
Mr,  and  treated  him  with  more  fondnew  than  reqwct.* 
— JoHHSON .  The  term  pvtner»kip  Is  sometimes  med 
figuratively.  In  reference  lo  other  objects;  *  Sodetp  la 
a  sartii«r«jh(p  in  all  science;  a  pmtmenkip  In  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.*— Burke 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

JtBioeittUon^  v.  JtsociaU;  eombntmiumj  ftom  the 
Latin  eom^tna,  or  am  and  ftnn»,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  asMdaHon  h  something  lew  blndhig  than  aeem- 
bimUion;  oBtodaUenB  are  formed  for  purposes  ct 
convenience;  s9aiMiMlia«s  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  a«««eM- 
tia%  is  therefore  always  taken  in  agciod  or  an  Indiflbr- 
ent sense;  eomftmatum  in  an  indlflerentor  bad  sense. 
An  tasociaiien  Is  pubHck ;  It  embmoes  all  dasses  of 
men :  a  einkination  is  often  private,  and  includes  ooly 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  jIatoHatimu  are 
formed  for  tome  general  purpose;  '  In  my  yesterday'a 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties 
should  enter  Into  a  kind  of  ustodaiion  for  the  defrjice 
of  one  another.' — Aomsoic.  Cowibinatioiu  are  fre- 
ouently  formed  for  panlcular  purposes,  which  respect 
the  Interest  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many ;  *T1m 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  andcaatHnartM) 
the  most  regarded,  ou||^  In  fact  to  be  the  leant  regarded, 
on  the  suUect  of  monopoly  .*-->Bi7RKB.  Jttsodatiang 
are  formed  by  good  eltixena ;  caaiMaaCisn*  by  discon- 
tented mechanlcks,  or  lowpersons  in  general.  The  lat- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  good  sense  wbea 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  cMn^aam^,  In  which  caaa 
it  expresses  a  closer  union  than  ostodationL  'There 
is  no  doubt  bet  all  the  safety,  happiness,  and  conve- 
nience that  men  enjoy  In  this  life,  Is  from  the  e^mkiua- 
tien  of  partlcularparsoes  into  aocieties  or  corporaiioea.* 


When  used  for  things.  m$t9daiien  is  a  natural  ae* 
don;  cmiMmIimi  an  ainltrary  action.  Things  «««•- 
d*t*  of  themselves,  but  cambiMtwm*  are  formed  either 
by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  •tuodau  but 
what  harmonizes:  thinp  the  most  opposite  in  their 
nature  are  eesiMnad  together.  We  atedaU  permns 
with  places,  or  events  with  names;  discordant  proper 
ties  ars  ccmUiud  In  the  same  body.  With  the  nanx 
of  one's  birthplace  are  •ttMtUsd  pleasurable  reool. 
leettons;  virtue  and  vice  are  often  so  eambnud  in  tht 
same  character  as  to  form  a  cootrasL  The  tt^atwn 
of  Ideas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  admhied  a*  solving  any  dlf 
ficulty  respecting  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
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m  French 


■Ml;  ( N«d^M«  aadeootiMy  «rlB  alw»7i  raooniiiMBd 

the  flnt  addr«0i,  but  •ooa  pall  and  nauwaie  uiile« 
they  are  ataedaUi  wtih  more  uprightly  qualities.*— 
JoHRaoic.  The  cMiAmaCtMi  of  teiieiv  fiNrma  ayllablea, 
and  that  of  lyllablea  forma  word*;  *  Before  tbenlme 
of  Dryden.  thoae  happy  ctmhinationM  n€  worda  which 
diatinguiah  poetiy  fn>m  praae  had  been  rwely  at- 
tempted.*—JoBHaoa. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACY. 
«.  AMdation^  atmUnution;  ca^al, 
mU,  eomea  lh>m  the  Hebrew  kabaUt 
_  lUVing  a  aecret  aelenee,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Sabbl,  whence  It  la  applied  to  any  asaociatlon  that  has 
a  pretended  aecret;  ^loe,  Id  French  compht^  Is  derived, 
like  the  word  eompluaUt  from  the  Latin  pKeo  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  Intricate  or  dark  concern ;  eon- 
tpiraef,  In  French  eonMniraiwm,  ftom  smi  and  spiro 
to  breathe  together,  signifles  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  aasoclatiim  for  a  bad  purpose  la  the  Idea  comoMA 
to  all  these  terms,  and  pwullar  to  c9mMMtion»  A 
etmbiuaiion  may  oe  either  aecret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  neoeasary  part  In  the  signlflcatlon  of  the  other 
terms;  a  eabal  Is  secret  aa  to  lis  end ;  a^ lot  and  con^ 
tftroeji  are  aecret  both  m  to  the  meana  and  the  end. 

CtnAinaUan  Is  the  ckMe  adherence  of  manv  for 
their  mutual  defence  In  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  A  tahal  is  the  In- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunnlnc  prac- 
tices In  order  to  give  a  tnm  to  the  coiine  of  things  to 
ita  own  advantage :  the  natural  and  nilinR  Idea  of  uAal 
\n  that  of  assetubling  a  number,  and  maiimuvrlng  se- 
eretly  with  address.  A  plot  Is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persona  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the  mling 
Idea  in  a  *lst  Is  that  of  a  complicated  eDtarpriae  fimned 
in  aecret,  oy  two  or  mora  penons.  A  cmuptracif  is  a 
general  luidligence  among  persona  UDited  to  eflbct 
aomeaerlouB  chance:  the  ruling  and  natural  Idea  is 
thia  word  la  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in  tlie  pro- 
■eeutioo  of  a  idan. 

A  cmiMmIimi  b  seldom  of  so  aerloua  a  nature  aa  a 
cafta^  or  a  pl»t,  though  alwaya  objectionable;  a  cmi- 
HMtUm  may  have  many  or  few.  A  uAal  reoulrea  a 
Bomber  of  peraona  snflkient  to  form  a  party,  it  laina 
alreogth  by  aumbcis;  a  plot  la  generally  confiaed  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  Its  aecurity  by  nontben;  a  «•«• 
tpirmcff  mostly  requires  many  for  the  AiUUoient  of  Ita 
parpoaea,  alttough  It  la  thereby  the  more  eipoaed  to 
discovery. 

Selfisfeoeai,  Insubordination,  and  laxity  ai  aiorala 
give  rlw  to  comkinmtiam* ;  tliey  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanlcka,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society;  *The  pro- 
tector, dreading  eomhinaiitma  between  the  parliament 
and  the  malecontenia  in  the  army,  resolved  to  altow  no 
leisure  for  forming  cmuwtraeist  soalnat  him.'— Hcmb. 
Restless,  jealous,  amUtloua,  and  little  mhids  are  ever 
fomUng  cahalt ;  ihey  are  peculiar  to  oounien ; 
I  see  you  court  the  crowd. 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  aee  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  eo^ais.— Drtdkh. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  iscoocerned 
la  foraiing  pUU  ; 

Oh  I  thhik  what  aiuloaa 
The  birth  of  pUu^  and  their  last  foial  perioda. 
Addison. 
DtaaflTected    subjects    and    bad    citizens  form  e«n- 
wpn-aeirsy  which  are  IVequenUy  set  on  foot  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ; 

O  Onspirmeift 
Bham'at  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  1^  night, 
When  evils  are  moai  fVee.— Shaxspbaeb. 
The  object  of  a  eombination^  althou^  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  nllle^^  Is  not  always  so  criminal ;  It 
iet#on  a  qiiesihm  of  einims  which  It  proposes  to  de- 
ckle by  forc<> ;  thf!  end  is  commonly  as  unjnstlflable  aa 
the  mi>aiia:  to  this  description  are  the  eamHnationt 
flrnnMl  by  Jonmeymcn  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.    The  object  of  a  eabut 
Is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contempUble ;  its  end  is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  Influence;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  places,  honours,  emolumeots,  repotatton,  and  aO 

•  VMe  RoQbBud:  "  Cabale,  eonptot,  eoosplratloR, 
•oitfttrBttoD.*' 


neh  eondngenclea  na  ava  eagerly  soiigfat  for  hy  the 
great  maas  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  ofllcers;  In  the  republick  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blaala 
the  success  of  their  woriis ;  In  poMIck  societies  It  stopa 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nipa  merit  in  the  bud ;  In  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-eiuiing  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  as  the  murder  or  plunder  of  individu- 
als, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  In  Telema- 
ebua  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  plot  for  the 
polaoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annlhiiatkm  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  tlie  ol^ect  of  that  plot  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  eouspiraep  la  oftener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  publick  than  in  private  concerns :  It  is  com 
mon^  directed  against  the  governour,  In  order  to  over 
turn  the  government:  In  a  npaWkk^totupiraeU*  are 
iustified  and  hailed  aa  glorious  events  when  sanettoned 


by  success:  the  eonniraef  of  Brutus  against  Cesar  la 
alwaya  represented  by  the  foTourers  of  a  republick  ad 
a  magnanimous  exploit.    Where  every  man  can  rul^ 


I  and  ^ranta,  and  where 


there  will  always  be  usuipen  and  ^ranta,  and 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up 
his  ruler,  there  will  neverlie  wanting  tonntracie§  to 
cruab  the  uaurpen;  hence  usurpations  ano  emupir*' 
eit»  auooeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  hi 
republlcks  as  cauae  and  effect ;  the  right  of  tlie  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  Is  the  only 
richt  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principlea 
of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  In  a  monarchy, 


Ood,  than  to  those  of  bibb. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  theae  terms  are  emptoyed  tn  denote  a  ckiae  in- 
t»oourse;  but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  as  Indlvldu- 
ala,  Msiffy  of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  carefol 
not  to  hold  Mlowokip  with  any  one  of  bad  ciiaraet6r« 
or  to  Join  the  ssaely  of  thoae  who  profem  bad  prla- 
dplea; 

HI  becoBMS  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chaloa; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That  were  I  relnsuted  in  my  throne. 
Thus  to  be  Joind  \af9U0msk^  with  then 
Wouhl  be  the  first  ambltioB  of  my  aoul. 

Oilbbrt  Wb8T. 
Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 
Socittf,  cut  ofl;  Is  left  alone. 
Amid  tills  world  of  death.— Thomsob. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Atoemblty  In  French  astemhlor^  Latin  adsi'snrEare. 
or  aonmmlarey  from  oimitio  like  and  oimul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together;  amstor,  la. 
German  muotorm  to  set  out  for  inspection,  cornea  from 
the  Latin  monatror  to  sliow  or  display;  eolUct,  Ib 
Latin  eoUeetuo,  partlclftle  of  eoUigo^  compoundf'd  of 
col  or  ton  and  Ugo  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  Into  one  point. 

jSsoewtble  Is  said  of  persons  only;  miutor  and  enlloei 
of  persons  or  tilings.    To  aooembU  Is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  muster  Is  to  bring  together 
by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view,  at  ona 
time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  collect  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  diffbrent  times,  and  from  diflferent  quarters: 
the  parliament  Is  aootmhled:  »nM|era  are  muMterti 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their  nunbere; 
jlooomhU  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.— Ctv^at. 
An  army  Is  eoUoetod  in  preparation  for  wa^^-.  n  kinf 
MooembUo  his  council  In  order  to  consult  w*  Ji  ^Jiem  or 
puMtok  measures;  a  general  mustor*  his  forves  before 
he  nndertakea  an  expedition,  ind  eoUouo  uvxe  troops 
if  he  finds  liimself  too  weak. 

ColUet  Is  used  for  every  thing  wMc*)  can  be  brouglr 
together  In  nombdn:  mvolor  w  ur>:d  figuratively  f^ 
bringing  together,  tx  vt  hoTfe-fiSV}  parposa,  wha*  #m 
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is  In  <Ni6*»  poneailon :  booln,  ^ns,  carloiltiM,  and  the 
Hke,  are  eoUeeted;  a  penoirB  mourcet,  bb  atrength, 
couraie,  reMtlution,  &«^  are  mm$Ured  :  eome  perwiw 
have  a  pieaaure  in  eoUtcUug  all  Uie  pieeee  of  aniiqiilty 
whtdi  I'aU  lo  tbidr  way ; 

Eadi  leader  now  hla  acaUerM  force  ooi^oim 
In  dote  array,  and  forma  the  de«p*ntiig  Unea; 
Not  wilb  more  eaae  the  akilful  ahepheni  awain 
OUeeu  bla  iluck,  fVom  tbouaanda  on  the  plain. 

Pon. 
On  a  Irylnc  occaalon  It  ia  neceaaary  to  wauter  all  the 
fortUude  of  whicb  we  are  maater; 

Oh !  thou  baat  aet  my  buay  brain  at  wort  I 
And  now  abe  musUr*  up  a  train  of  iniagea. 

B^WB 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 
JlstembUt  9.  To  aaatmbU^  wnuter;  eonvtnt,  in  Latin 
caavcfiM,  eigniilea  to  come  or  bring  together ;  envoU, 
In  Latin  cmumm*,  aigiiiflea  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  colh^iiig  many  permna  into  one  place, 
tat  a  apeclfick  purpoae,  ia  common  to  all  tbeae  tenna 
dstemkU  coMveya  thia  aenae  without  any  addition; 
eM««a«  and  eonvoks  include  llkewia*  aome  collateral 
Idea:  people  are  a»»ewtbUdt  whenever  th^  are  €onr 
9€ned  or  conpek§dt  but  not  vie*  v«r«d.  AaatmhUng  la 
moatly  by  the  wiah  of  one ;  cmvtning  bv  that  of  aeve- 
ral :  a  crowd  la  attembUi  by  an  individual  In  ttao 
•Irecta ;  a  roeeUng  ia  cowaud  at  the  dealre  of  a  certain 
number  of  peraona:  people  are  mttem^Ud  cither  on 
pubtick  or  private  buaineaa;  they  are  alwaya  MneMad 
on  a  publick  occaalon.  A  king  assembUt  hla  parila- 
mant ;  a  particular  individual  ats«n»bl*a  hla  firienda; 

He  ceaa'd ;  the  atttmbUd  warrioun  all  aaaent, 

Ail  but  Auidea.— CuMBBRLAND. 
The  Inhabttania  of  a  dialrkt  are  cmamui : 

They  fomf  one  aocial  ahade,  aa  if  eomeiCd 

By  magick  aummona  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

COWPBK. 

Animala  alao  la  well  aa  men  may  be  aaid  to  be  a«««8»- 
^iadorcra0«iMd; 

Where  on  the  mingling  boocha  they  alt  embowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  houra  arrive, 
Faint  underneath,  the  houaehold  fowla  convent. 
TflOMaoB. 
There  la  nothing  imperative  on  the  part  of  thoee 
that  »8»embU  or  omvflu,  and  nothing  binding  on  iho«e 
aaaemhUi  or  convtn&d:  one  u»*embU$  or  eonvtnet  by 
Invitation  or  requcai ;  one  auenda  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pieaaure.    To  cmvoIm,  on  the  other  hand,  la  an  act 
of  authority :  It  la  the  call  of  one  who  haa  the  authority 
to  give  the  call ;  It  ia  heeded  by  th(«e  wIk>  feel  them- 
aelvea  bound  to  attend.    AttembUng  and  wnvnmtg 
are  alwaya  for  domeatick  or  civil  purpoaca:  convoking 
la  alwaya  employed  In  civil  or  aplrltual  mattera:  a 
dying  man  nooombUt  hla  frienda  round  hla  death-bed ; 
a  meeting  ia  convonad  In  order  to  preaent  an  addreaa; 
the  dignltariea  in  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  au- 
prenie  authority,  or  a  king  eomvoke*  hla  council ; 
Here  eeaae  thy  fury,  and  the  chlofa  and  kinga, 
CoKvoko  to  couneU,  weigh  the  aum  of  thli 


—mbUig*  of  raral  djeeii,  whether  In  natora  or  tti 
repreaentatlon,  eonaatuiea  a  laodacape ; 

O  Hertford !  fitted  or  to  ahlne  in  eoorta 
With  unaflteted  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  Innocence  and  mediuUon  JolnM 
In  aoA  usoembUgtt  t*<M«n  ^  "^V  *>^- 

*  TMOKaOR. 

A  painting  win  aomedmea  oonaiat  only  of  a  grmi»  of 
figurea,  but  If  thev  be  weU  choaen  it  will  aometimea 
produce  a  wonderful  eflixt:  a  coOeetMa  of  evil-minded 
peraona  ought  to  be  Immediately  diaperaed  by  the  aii- 


ilnca. 
Pon. 


ASSEMBLY.  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION.  ^ 

Jt§$emblift  assemblage^  are  collective  terma  derived 
from  the  verb  asaemhle;  group  couim  from  the  Italian 
grvupo^  which  among  painters  signlfiea  an  aesemblage 
of  ngiirea  in  one  place ;  collection  expreaaea  the  act  of 
ooUectingy  or  the  body  cottected  (v.  To  aseemble^ 
mnetor). 

Jieacmbljf  rwpecta  peraona  only;  aoeemblagey  thinga 
only;  gromp  and  coUeetiem^  peraona  or  thinp:  an  a»- 
ocmblf  ia  any  number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
toi;ethcr  of  themaelvea;  an  aaeemblage  la  any  number 
alatiding  together:  a  group  la  come  together  by  acel- 
denl,  or  put  together  by  design;  a  coUection  ia  moatly 
put  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  aenrnhbi  to  disperae ; 
Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effecta  of  theae 
^iveraary   a#«m6tie«.*— Bodoblu    Ao  agreeable 


thority  of  the  magiatrate.    In  a  large  aaeemblg  yoa 
may  aometimea  obaerve  a  singular  aaoembUgc  of  cha- 
countenaneea,  and  figurea;  when  people  come 
r  in  great  numbera  on  any  occasion,  they  will 
irm  tbeooaelvea  into  distinct  groupe  ; 


racters, 
together 
oflenform 


A  Ufeleaa  gren^  the  biaatnd  cattle  lie. 

THOvaoii 

The  esUscttsa  of  aearee  books  and  curkmaedltiona  has 
become  a  paasloo,  which  la  juaUy  ridiculed  under  Vbm 
title  of  bibliomania ;  *  There  ia  a  manuacrlpt  at  Ozfoid 
containing  the  Uvea  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  lh« 
finest  Peraian  noeta,  moat  of  whom  left  very  ample  esl- 
lecUema  of  their  poena  behind  them.'— Sift  W.  Jona. 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY.  ICEETIN6,  CONGRB 
CATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET,  CONGRESS, 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION, 
COUNCIL. 

An  a»»emH§  (e.  To  asasaaif,  mtutcr)  ia  aimply  th« 
m$»ombUng  together  of  any  number  of  peraona,  or  tba 
peraonate  toembled:  this  Idea  Is  common  to  alt  the 
rest  of  theae  terms,  which  difllbr  in  the  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumatances  of  the  aciloQ; 
CMapaay,  a  body  linked  together  (v.  To  ueoompmif)^ 
ia  an  toomblf  for  purposea  ot  amuaement;  meoU 
ingf  a  body  met  together,  ia  an  a«t«m^ly  for  general 
purposea  of  busioeaa ;  congretoUemy  a  body  flocked  or 
gathered  together,  flrom  the  Latin  grtx  a  flock,  ia  an 
ttooemilf  brought  togethtt  ttom  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment, and  comrauntly  of  purpoae;  pmrUamumtj  !« 
French  parlomentj  from  porter  to  apeak,  algnifies  an 
aeeemblf  for  apeaking  or  debating  on  important  mat- 
tera; dielt  ftom  the  Greek  ^oirdw  to  govern,  la  an  «•- 
eemblp  for  governlne  or  regulating  aflfairB  of  stale; 
eomgrese,  from  the  Latin  eengrodior  to  march  in  a 
body,  is  an  neaewtblpcauAng  together  in  a  formal  man- 
ner rrom  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes;  com- 
««nl«M,  from  the  Latin  MnMata  to  come  together,  ia 
an  neeen^lf  coming  together  In  an  unformal  and  ptih 
miscuous  manner  Rom  a  neighbouring  quarter ;  epnod. 
In  Greek  einSosi  compounded  of  ow  and  biisy  signi- 
fies literallv  going  the  aame  road,  and  haa  been  em- 
ployed to  afarnliy  an  mseembtjf  for  conaultation  on  mat- 
tera of  religion ;  convocation  Is  an  tueemblf  convoked 
for  an  especial  purpose;  council  is  an  nteembl^  for 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  afl^irs. 

An  uaeemblf  b^  in  lis  restricted  sense,  publick,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  '  Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
wiih  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  aomethlng  lo  him- 
seir,  and  was  heard  to  say,  **  that  aince  he  could  not 
have  a  aeat  amonc  them  himaelf,  he  would  bring  In 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  a»- 
eemhly;**  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
in  Cato  of  utica.'— Addisoh.  A  company  Is  private, 
and  confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances ;  *Aa  I  am 
insignificant  to  the  companu  in  publick  places,  and  aa 
it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  uiaka 
an  appearance.*— Stbklb.  A  meeting  is  either  pub 
ikk  or  private:  a  eon^reMation  is  always  publick 
Meetinge  are  held  by  aU  who  have  any  common  bust 
neas  to  arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy;  *  It  Is  very  na 
tural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  for  mirthful  moetingt. 
of  men,  or  aeeembUes  of  the  Air  sex,  to  delight  in  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  meet  with  in  coflee- 
houses.*— Stkllb.  A  cengreration  in  ita  limiled 
sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of 
doctrine  and  diaclpline;  'As  all  innocent  means  ara  ta 
be  ust'd  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deler 
those  who  are  emirioyed  In  preaching  to  common  eon- 
^egatiene  (torn  an/  practbe  which  they  mmy  find 
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lenmnve.*— JoamoH.  Bat  the  Mnn  may  be  tx- 
Umded  to  bodiM  either  of  oiea  or  bnitee  eangregalM 
tor  MMne  commoa  purpoM ; 

Tbeir  tribee  a4|uBted,  elean'd  their  vtg'roiu  wtngB, 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  abort  enay, 
WbeelM  round  and  round :  In  ttngregaiion  flill 
The  flgur*d  flicht  aeeenda.— Thomson. 

All  tbeM  dUiereat  kinds  of  m$stmUu$  are  formed  by 
Individuals  in  their  private  capacity;  the  other  termH 
designate  osMsiAltss  that  come  together  for  national 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  eraecaliM, 
which  may  be  eitlier  domeatick  or  political. 

A  p»rli»maU  and  iiet  are  popular  mmsiAUss  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government :  eanjrn**  and  e^m- 
veniiontLre  mttmblies  under  a  republican  government: 
of  the  first  description  are  the|i«rU«sMiit«of  England 
and  France,  the  dui»  of  Germany  and  Poland,  which 
eonsisied  of  subjects  tusewthlsd  by  the  monarch,  to 
deliberate  on  the  aflUra  of  the  nation;  *The  word 
pmrliament  was  firet  Mplied  to  general  a»»«mbU»B  of 
the  states  under  Loutt  VII.  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.'— Blackstorx.  '  What 
further  provoked  their  indignation  was  that  instead  of 
twenty -five  pistoles  forroerTy  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  in  coming  lo  the  dtci,  he  had  presented 
them  with  six  ooly.'—STBKLK.  Of  the  latter  deecrip- 
tion  are  the  e^ngreu  of  the  United  Frovlnoee  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  convention  of  Pranee:  but  there 
Ja  this  diflerence  observable  between  a  congrM$  and  a 
tmtpmuion.  that  the  former  consists  of  deputlee  or 
delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  la,  from  lade- 
pendent  governments  alieady  established ;  but  a  esn- 
vsnlwii  is  a  self-constituted  ossast&te,  which  baa  no 

Cwer  but  what  It  assumes  to  itself;  *  Prior  had  not, 
wever,  much  reason  to  complala;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  thai  (in  1091)  he 
was  sent  to  the  tongret*  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy.'— Johnson.  'The  ofllce  of  cooser* 
vators  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scotland ; 
and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon 
In  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  atnvtmUofn 
lies.'— Hi 


of  states.'— HuvB. 

A  gfnod  and  tanvcation  are  in  religious  mattera 
what  a  dist  and  convenUon  are  in  civil  matters:  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govem- 
aaent;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
diedpiine.  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  wliole 
body  of  the  ministry;  ^A  «im«d  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  ft  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.'— 
Johnson.  *The  eonvotAtUn  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliamtniy  wherein  the  arehbiahop  presides  with 
regal  stale.*— Blacsstohk. 

A  emLneil  to  more  important  than  all  other  speciea 
of  m»9*mklf;  it  eonstsu  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  anihoriiy,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fbshions  of  things.  Rell|ious  touneiU  used 
lo  determine  mattera 
CMMoIs  frame  laws 
pires; 


f  things.  ReltoiouscevNctl*  used 
I  of  faith  and  discipline;  political 
I  and  determine  the  Ibie  of  em- 


COULEAOUE,  PARTNER,  COABJUTOB, 
A88ISTANT. 
CbUesfiM,  In  French  eottdgne^  Latin  eoUeea,  com- 


eoUepOj  e( 
signities  i 


Inspired  by  Juno,  Tbetb'  godlike  son 
Conven*d  to  eouneil  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Pops. 


GUEST,  VISITER,  OR  VISITANT. 

Ome§ty  ftom  the  northern  langoages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained:  vitiUr  to  the  one  who  pays  the 
TtolL  The  /««sc  to  to  the  vitiur  as  a  species  to  the 
genua:  every  /«sst  to  a  WMiter*  but  every  vUiter  to 
not  a  j^wuL  The  vmfsr  simply  comes  to  eee  the 
person,  and  ei^oy  social  intercourse;  but  the  guest 
tlao  parukes  of  hospitality.  We  are  tisitere  at  the 
lea-table,  at  the  eard-table,  and  round  the  fire:  we  are 
gueete  at  the  festive  board ; 


Some  great  behest  frpm  heav*n 
To  us  perhaps  he  brines,  and  yill  vouchs 
Thto  day  to  lie  our  ^mI.— Miltun. 


pounded  of  e^  or  eon  and  iegaius 

or  employed  upon  the  same  oosiness ;  pe^tner,  ttom 

the  word  jrort,  signifies  one  having  a  pejrt  or  share. 

CoUeague  to  more  noUe  than  portmor  :  men  In  the 
bigheet  oOees  are  eoUeagneo ;  tradesmen,  mechanlcks, 
aiid  subordinale  persons  are  pmrtnere  :  every  Roman 
consul  had  a  eeiUogue;  every  workman  has  com* 
monly  ^portner. 

CeUeagne  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
ofilce;  partner  is  meet  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  interot:  whenever  two  persons  are 
employed  to  act  legether  on  the  same  business  they 
stand  in  the  relatU>n  of  eolleagmee  lo  each  other; 


wlienever  two  persons  anile  their  endeavours  either 
in  trade  or ' 
ministers,  , 


in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partnere: 
rs,  Judiges,  commissioners,  and  pleuipotentia- 
ries  are  eoUeMguee  ; 


No  palace  with  a  k)Ay  eate  he  wants, 

T*  admit  the  tides  of  early  owitoattf.— Davsn. 


But  from  tbto  day's  dcetoion,  (torn  the  choice 
or  his  firet  eelUagues^  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Judge,  and  on  bto  frame  pronounce. 

WasT. 
BankeiB,  merchants,  chess-playens,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  have  pmrtnere  ; 

And  lo !  sad  acrtiMr  of  the  emf>n«i  care, 
Weaiy  and  nint  I  drive  uiy  Kua.>  .nar. 

WAaTOH. 

Opa4^'Mfer,  componnded  of  es  or  eon  and  adjuiar  a 
helper,  signifying  a  fcilow-labourer,  Is  more  noble  than 
aeeietoMtf  which  signifies  properly  one  that  aseiete  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  iauer  bang  mostly  In  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  eeeietoMt  performs  mental  oflices  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  lift,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times: 
the  eeattfutor  labours  conjointly  in  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  aeeistmU 
to  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  eoadfulor  is  a  volun- 
tary fellow- labourer.  In  every  publick  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coa^tore  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro* 
motera;  'Advices  ft-om  Vienna  Import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salixburg  Is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  Count 
Harrach,  formerly  btohop  of  Vienna,  and  for  tbeae 
last  three  years  eoa^futor  to  the  saicl  Archbishop.*— 
Stbklb.  In  the  medical  and  scholastick  professh>na 
aeeietante  are  indtapensable  to  relieve  tlie  pressure  of 
business ;  'As  for  you.  gentlemen  and  todies,  my  w 
eietMnte  and  xrand  Juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right-band,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
JeakMia  or  your  lionour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tu>n  of  others.*— AnmsoN.  Coa^uiore  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanhnous ;  meeietmUe  ought  to  be  ami 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  oily  and  eonfederaie  are  derived 
fttNn  the  words  niUamee  and  eonfederaejf  (p.jSUianee)^ 
they  are  used  only  In  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  aUf  to  one  who  forms  an  aUianee  In  the  political 
sense ;  a  eonfedermte  is  one  who  forms  confederaeiee 
in  general,  but  more  partlcufarly  when  such  eoi^edo- 
raeiee  are  unauthorized. 

The  Portuguese  and  Engltob  are  aiUee;  *We  could 
hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  Prance,  either  as 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  as  an  inferlour  and  dependent  oi/y  under 
their  protection.*— Tbmplb.  William  Tell  had  some 
few  particular  ft-iends  who  were  hto  eonfederatee ; 
'Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  expea 
a  vigorous  resistance  m>m  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  Into  an  aiUoMee  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country  made  an 
inroad  with  their  eonfederatee  into  the  county^ 
Devon.*— UuMB.  This  latter  term  to  however  used 
with  more  propriety  in  Ito  worst  sense,  for  an  essociate 
In  a  rebelliotts  flictlon,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell 
and  hto  eonfederaiet  who  were  coocemed  In  the  death 
of  the  king. 

Confederate  and  aeeomplk*  both  Imply  a  partner  in 
some  proceeding,  Imt  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding:  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  Utwful  or 
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VDlawfal :  la  the  lattor  unlawAil  oaly.  In  ikb  taller 
Moee  a  tmftderaU  lea  partner  la  a  plolor  wcrec  aw>- 
ciatioo:  an  mec^mfUcn le apartner  in aome acaw vio- 
latioa  of  tbe  laws.  Gay  Fawkea  raialncd  hie  raei>ltt- 
tkm  dU  Uie  lail  exuanaiy,  not  to  reveal  the  namee  of 
hie  c^9dtr9Ut:  it  ie  the  oonunon  leAife  of  all  rob- 
ben  and  iSeeparale  cbaraciera  to  beiny  their  aecMi- 
^iua  In  order  to  eereen  theneelvea  Irom  poaiehnienl; 
Now  march  tbe  bold  emnf^d^r^tm  through  the  plahi, 
Wdl  bon'd,  well  dad,  a  rich  and  ahlning  train. 

DETDKir. 

>It  la  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  MaMin  (the  grand- 
mother of  Savage)  might  penuade  or  compel  hie  mother 
to  desitft,  or  perhape  she  could  not  easily  find  nccom- 
pUctM  wiciied  enoogh  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action. 
as  Uiat  of  h^ni^fctng  hhn  to  the  American  plantaUons.* 
-njowuoa. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDEEACY. 
JittiMeet  In  French  Miauce,  from  tbe  LaUn  attig*  to 
knit  or  lie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
tied;  iMf^Si  In  French  Ugue^  comes  from  the  same 
verb  Ur0  to  bind;  e^Ueracf  or  confederation,  in 
Latin  enfUeraUo,  from  een  and  fmi»u  an  agreement, 
or  fid*$  faith,  signifies  a  joining  farther  under  a  cer- 

•  lUlaSoaBhtp,  (Hendship,  tbe  advantage  of  m  good 
nadersiandkig,  the  prospect  of  aid  In  case  of  neeesstty, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  aUia»cu.  A 
Uagu9  Is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  Juiictioa  of  force,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obtaining  some  common  objecu  A  €4mfederatM  Is  a 
onion  of  interest  and  support  on  particular  oecarion^ 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpaUoa  and 

Treaties  of  aWaius  are  formed  between  sovereigns : 
It  is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
(Uth.  iMguu  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
small  communities ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  imperative  nature,  tliey  are  in  this  man- 
nv  rendered  binding  on  each  party.  C9nf$d$raei«* 
are  formed  between  Individuals  or  communities; 
they  continue  while  the  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
In  motion  remains;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
more  by  a  coounon  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
onss  contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  MlUanes*  which  have 
been  formed  between  tbe  courts  of  England  and  For 
iHgal; 

Who  but  a  fool  woqid  wars  with  Juno  ehooaei 
And  such  oUineu  and  such  glAs  refuse  1 

^  DlTDBII. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  <m#m«,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic iMgut^  and  which  took  its  rise  In  a  confedtraejf 
formed  aealnst  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tell  and  his  companloos; 

Rather  in  Uagn»9  of  endleis  peace  onite, 
And  celebrate  the  hynienial  rite.— Admsok. 
Tbe  history  of  mankind  Informs  us  that  a  single 

Kwer  is  very  seldom  brdien  by  a  ot^eisracfJ— 
HNSON. 

0^/«dsra«y  is  always  taken  In  a  civil  or  political 
sense  :'aAtaacs  and  Umgut  are  sometimes  employed  in 
a  moral  sense ;  the  former  being  applied  to  marriage, 
the  lauer  to  plou  or  faaions.  JfUiauee  is  uk«n  only  In 
a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confeifracff  frequently 
tn  relation  to  that  which  is  bad.  Mlianeea  are  formed 
for  the  niuuial  advantage  of  tbe  onrtles  concerned ; 
*  Though  domestick  misery  must  foHnw  an  allimmce 
with  a  sanieBter,  matches  of  tills  sort  are  made  every 
day.*--CDMBKRLAi«o.  JjBaguM  mav  have  plunder  for 
tbeir  object,  and  eonfederactts  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  User,  bear  with  bear,  you  '11  find 
In  UoMuMt  oflbnsive  and  defensive  Joln'd. 

^^  Tatb. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
CunfetUraef  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 

•Vide  GIrard  and  Roubaud:  ** AUIaaee, llgtie,  oon- 
fbdaraUon.** 


Waa  sfllt  U>to  «veniiy  of  toanMu 
Tbeu,  m  a  shepherd  separates  hta  foek, 
These  to  tbe  upland,  to  the  voUey  thesr, 
God  drave  asunder.— Cowpbk. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

jamauey  9-  JlUiaMeey  iea£m$ ;  afinitf^  In  Latin  t^r 
nctos,  fbon  ^formd  and  jSa^  a  border,  signifies  m  com- 
tigaity  of  boraers. 

wfilumes  is  artificial:  K|Wff  lanalvral;anallMacsii 
formed  either  b^  persons  orb     ' 
exists  of  itsdr:  an  aUimmet 


^, 


_  and  between  ttaiqgs  i  _ 

England)  has  maioialaed  a  pro- 

•iltanes  with  the  state.*— Blaib.    An  i^JbMty  exhM 


only  in  the  proper  sc 
Uvely ;  *  Reilgioa  (in 


iween  things  as  well  as  peraoos;  *lt  < 
doubted  bat  that  signs  were  invented  originally  to  ex- 
press the  several  occupations  of  tbefar  owners;  and  to 
beor  some  ^^laily.  In  their  external  deslgnationa,  with 
tlM  wares  lo  be  dispospd  of.'— BATHoarr.    Tlw  altf* 
ones  between  fbmllles  is  matrlmontal ; 
O  borrour!  horrour?  after  this  aWaaei 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  siieep^ 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.— DKTim. 
The  ^Ibnty  arises  (torn  consanguinity 


BAND,  COMPANT,  CREW,  GANG. 
Bond,  In  French  Aaadc,  in  German,  Sac  ^aod,  tnm 
Mndsn  to  bind,  signifies  the  thingbonnd  ;  ees^onfr,  «. 
TV  aectmpauf;  srew,  from  the  French  crw,  partidpla 
of  eroUrt^  and  the  Latin  crstce  in  grow  or  gatiier,  ato* 
nifies  the  thing  grown  or  formed  into  a  mass ;  #01^,01 
Saxon,  German,  ice  gang  a  walk,  (hm  gekm  le  gOb 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  tenm  denote  a  small  association  lor  a  par* 
ticator  object :  n  band  Is  an  association  where  men  ai* 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  wbelheb 
taken  In  a  good  or  bad  sense,  aa  a  ^and  of  soMlera,  a 
land  of  robbers; 

Behold  a  gbasdy  land 

Each  a  torch  In  his  hand ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  Injwttle  were  slain, 

And  untmrrM  remain. 

Inglorious  In  the  plain.— Dbybbm. 
A  eomptmg  marks  an  association  forconvenienee  wi^ 
oat  any  particular  obligation,  as  a  eompmif  of  trrnvd* 
lers,  a  comvaOfr  of  strolling  pi  ayers ;  *  Cliattcer  snppoaca 
in  bis  proingue  to  hia  tales  that  a  sssipsKjr  of  pUgrisaa 
going  toCanierbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  8o«thwafk| 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  amusement  on  tlie  rood 
each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  u>  Can- 
terbury, and  another  in  coming  back  from  liieaca.'-* 

TVBWBIT. 

Cttm  marka  an  association  collected  tDgeili«r  by  aooM 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  moitva : 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  fora  ship's  crew  ;  In  Ihn 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  It  is  employed  Ibr 
any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met 
fh>m  difierent  quarters,  and  oo-opotatlng  for  s 


The  clowns,  a  bolstVdiis,  rude,  ungovernM  cma. 
With  furious  hasie  to  the  k>ud  summons  flew. 
Detdcm. 
Oaug  Is  mostly  used  In  a  bad  sense  for  an  anociatioa 
of  thievea,  murderers,  and  deprpdators  In  general ;  for 
such  an  association  b  rather  a  casual  nwetlng  from  tlw 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organized  body  under 
any  leader*  it  is  more  In  common  use  than  hmtd:  tlw 
robbers  In  Germany  used  Ui  form  themseh'es  inUiAen^ 
that  set  the  government  of  tbe  country  at  defiance; 
housebreakers  and  plckpocketa  commonly  assodaia 
nowin|r«a^#; 

Otheri  again  who  form  a  gangt^ 
Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  nang ; 
Tn  magazines  their  forces  kiln, 
By  legal  methods  to  purloin.— BCallbt. 

TBO«P,  COMPANY. 
In  a  military  sense  a  troop  is  among  the  hor«e  wImb 
a  eampdnjf  is  among  th<>  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a  pni^ 
tial  aeoaptalkm  of  ilte  temnL    TVMgi,  in  French'  trowf$ 
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loftBed 

teace' 


tr^pm^  I<«tiB  twr^  slgnUiet  aa  ladtoerlmlMtt 
ctmfOKjf  (v.  T»  mec»mpam§)  it  any  ttonber 
.  „,,jclier,  md  bMiIng  MCh  oUwr  tn wyoiiy ; 
we  apeak  of  a  trotf  of  tmnten,  a  cenipaev  of 

a  iTMp  of  Iwneinen,  a  CMyaair  of  travelMm. 

ACCOBfPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 


( ta  properljf  a  coOectiTe  lem  lo  ex- 
I  in  eompaay,  ami  b  applied  oady  lo 
;  MmpmiM,  wMclialw)  il«nlfiei  wlnl  te  In  Um 
•osipaiiy,  to  apptted  ekher  lo  peDmn  or  lotblaga;  tamr 
ttmntmHt,  Aon  the  iiMeiMlve  qrllable  «oa  and  cmim  a 
ooaBpaalon,  ImpUes  whal  to  atiaehed  to  an  ol^eet,  or 
goea  in  Its  train,  and  ia  appiled  only  to  tbtnfn. 

Wben  md  in  relation  to  tbinfi,  aceowpanmmt  im- 
pilea  aneceHary  connexion;  cM^amra  an  Incidental 
eonnaKlon:  the  former  Is  aa  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
to  aa  one  whole  to  another :  the  t^ceawtfmimnu.  beloofs 
lo  the  thing  aeoompanled,  Inaannefa  aa  It  aerres  lo  ren- 
der it  more  or  lem  complete ;  the  erapantfen  belonga  to 
Che  thing  accompanied,  Inaamoch  aa  they  eoireapond : 
In  thto  manner  ainging  to  an  acampamimmt  In  inatni- 
mental  muaick ;  aubordlnate  ceremooiei  are  the  ttam- 
fmumiuiU  In  any  aolenm  aerrlce ;  '  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  barda,  who  were  chieQy 
Ariadck  Greeka,  performed  reUgloua  iftea  andceteato- 
Blaa  in  metre  with  aacwyaniaiiate  of  muatok,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  azireme.'— Cminna- 
tMf,  A  pletnre  may  be  the  aaaynniam  vt  another 
pietnie  ftoro  their  fitneaa  to  stand  together ;  *  Alna,  asy 
aonl !  thou  pleaalng  ctrnprnnimi  of  this  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  an  now  daamrting  It,  whither  art  thou 
ikying  1'—STBKLn. 

The  cMcaaucmU  to  aaoMieh  of  an  appendage  aa  the 
mammfmimma^  but  It  to  applied  only  to  moralol^aclB: 
IhM  momHty  to  a  aMweaniant  to  religton;  *Aa  the 
beaaiy  of  the  body  necMipaiiMe  the  health  of  It,  aocer- 
lalDly  to  deoeoey  aeiieeanlmrt  to  vlitue.^— tivaana. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 
wCeeaa^my,  In  French  aaeeam^fnar,  to  compounded 
of  atf  or  «d  and  eomffmr^  in  Latin  eoaip^ta*  to  pot 
or  Join  together,  aignlfying  to  give  ooe^  company  and 
pieaenee  to  any  object,  to  Join  ooe'a  aelf  to  Itooompnny ; 
attmd,  hi  French  uttmirt^  eompoundedof  at  orad  and 
Umi»  to  tond  or  Incline  towude,  algnlfiea  to  dircet 
one*8  noHoe  or  care  towarda  any  objact;  mmH,  In 
French  we«rtcr,  ttom  the  Latin  enhtrt  a  cohort  or 
band  of  aoldlera  that  attended  a  magtotrale  on  hto  going 
Into  a  proTlnoe,  aignlltoa  to  aecoropmiy  ^  wny  of 


We  atfmpmnf*  thoae  with  whom  we  wlab  to  go; 
we  tUmd  thoae  whom  we  wtohto  aerre;  we  «f«ert 
thoee  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  gnnrd. 
We  Mtvmptmp  our  equala,  we  mtumi  oar  aaperioora, 
and  eaeoft  auperioitre  or  Infbrloara.  The  dealre  of 
pleafling or  being  pleaaed  aetnaiei  In  the  flnt  eaae;  the 
dealre  of  aerringor  being  aerved,  In  the  aecond  caee ; 
be  fear  of  danger  or  the  deaheof  aeewity.  In  the  last 


Onetoaaidtohava  a 
sf  iMndmmU^  and  a  atrong  ereen ;  bof  othlerwiee  one 
3enen  only  may  aettmpmKp  or  miUni^  ilimigh  aeveral 
tre  wanting  for  an  tttmru  Fifenda  aeceaipaitreoeh 
Mher  in  their  excuraione;  *Thb  aecount  In  aome 
meaRure  excited  om  enrioaity,  and  nt  the  entreaty  of 
8ie  ladlea  I  waa  prevailed  upon  to  aettrnprnup  them  to 
he  playhouse,  which  waa  no  other  than  a  bam.'— 
GottoamTH.  Princea  are  affaidad  whh  a  conaldemble 
yndnne  whenever  they  appear  in  puMtek,  and  wWi  a 
\  ete^rt  when  they  travel  throogh  anfteqnemed 
la,  *  When  the  Marquto  of  Whar- 
Lord-Lleatenaat  of  Irefaod,  Addl- 
•onattondiedMmnahtoaaeretary.*— JonnaoN.  CMtoa 
Che  wife  of  iBneaa  aee^mpamtd  her  husband  on  Ms 
eaving  Troy ;  Socratea  waa  atUnded  by  a  number  of 
hto  illuatrloua  pnplta,  whom  he  inatmeted  by  hto  ex- 
ample and  hto  doctrlnca;  St.  Paul  waa  $»c«ned  m  a 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men;  'He  very 
prudently  called  up  fbnr  or  live  of  the  hoaders  that  be- 
4Mged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enltoc  under 

*  YldtOinid:  •*AceoiDpagBer, 


htoeommand  na  aa  ascaH  to  (he  eoadu*— H^wns 


^ceompm^f  and  aUend  mav  Ukewlae  be  aaid  of  per 
aona  aa  well  as  things.  In  thto  case  the  former  to  ap- 
plied to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  aa  to  form  a  part 
of  it;  the  lauer  to  that  which  foUows  an  object  as  a 
dependant  upon  It;  *llie  old  English  plainnem  and 
sincerity,  that  generoua  hiiegrlty  of  nature  and  honesty 
of  dtopoaltton,  which  always  arguea  true  greatnem  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  aeeompamied  with  undauntid 
oouraae  and  reaoiutlon,  to  in  a  great  meaaare  kwt  among 
ua.*— TiLLOTBON.  *  Humility  lodged  In  a  worthy  mind 
to  alwsya  attended  with  a  ceruin  homage,  which  no 
haughty  aout,  with  all  the  arte  imaginable,  can  pur- 
cbaae^*— Huonna.  Pride  to  ofkea  oeeesipaiiwd  with 
meannem,  and  atUnddd  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  poasessor;  *The  practice  of  religion  *wlll  not  tmly 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  acrMs- 
paxUa  those  actions  to  which  we  are  hablmated,  but 
with  thoee  sopemomerary  Joys  that  rise  from  the  coa- 
sekMisnem  of  such  a  pieaaure.*— Aomson. 

Jhtnd  (v.  7b  attetid  U)  to  here  employed  In  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  petson  to  on 
ol^jcet.  To  wstl  en  to  the  same  aa  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  wtehea  of  another. 

JittendaMee  to  an  act  of  obligation ;  waiting  an  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  aUende  hto  patient;  a  member 
otCsiuCf  In  parliament ;  one  gentleman  wotty  an  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
pointed;  we  wait  an  those  with  whom  we  wtoh  to 
speak.  Thoae  who  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortMeation;  It  to  wiser,  thenibre. 
only  to  wait  an  thoee  by  whom  we  can  be  receivea 
Upon  terms  of  equality. 

Jittend  and  wait  an  are  Ukewlae  uaed  for  being 
about  tlie  person  of  any  one ;  to  attend  to  to  bear  com 
pany  or  be  In  readlneaa  to  serve ;  to  wait  an  to  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurae  attend*  a  pattont  lo 
Older  to  aflbrd  him  amhtsnee  aa  occaaion  lequkea; 
the  acrvant  waiu  an  hfan  to  perlbnathe  menial  dutlea. 
Attendanta  aboot  the  great  are  al  waya  near  the  tmnsna ; 
bat  men  and  women  in  waiting  are  always  at  oalL 
People  of  rank  and  Ihahlon  have  a  crowd  of  attend 
ante, 

Ac  lengCb,  her  had  deaeanda  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nmn'rons  ttain^-IhiXMii. 

Thoae  of  the  middle  claaaea  have  only  thoae  who  wait 
en  them ;  *  One  of  Pone's  conatant  demanda  waa  of 
collbe  hi  the  night;  and  to  the  woman  that  watted  en 
blm  In  hto  chamber  he  waa  very  bnrdensome;  but 
he  waa  careAil  to  reoompenae  her  want  of  sleep.*— 

JOHXSON. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUB. 

Praeeeeiani  from  the  verb  proceed^  signifies  the  act  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  to,  In  the  present  Instance, 
of  going  before  othara,or  one  before  another;  iram  In 
all  proMbliity  comea  from  the  Latin  troAa  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  hi  the 
present  inatance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  oldect;  retinm*%  fVom  the  verb  to  rttaia,  iignl. 
fies  thoae  who  are  retained  as  attenaanta. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persona 
who  follow  In  a  certain  order;  bnt  this,  which  to  the 
leading  Idea  in  the  word  preeeeeien.  Is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  trata  and  retnuu:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preceesien  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations ;  bat  the  tram  and  rsfnms  applvonly  to  sueh  as 
fMlow  some  person  or  thing  In  a  aubordinato  capacity : 
the  farmer  In  regard  to  snch  aa  make  up  the  cooelod- 
Ing  part  of  aome  praeeeeian ;  the  tatter  onlv  In  regard 
to  tiM  aervaata  or  attendanta  on  the  greaL  At  funerato 
there  to  fVaquenlty  along  train  of  coachea  belonging  to 
the  flrienda  (»f  the  deoeaaed,  which  cloae  the  preeeeeten; 
princea  and  noblea  never  go  out  on  ataie  or  publick  oe- 
caskww,  without  a  numerooa  ratinme. 

Thebeaucy  of  every  nrocssstsn  oonaiata  in  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keepa  hto  place,  and  the  regu- 
Itaity  with  whtoh  the  wboie  goea  forward ; 

And  now  the  priesta,  Potlthw  at  their  head, 

In  akiOB  of  beaacs  iovolv'd,  the  long  preeeeeten  led. 

DaTDM. 

The  length  of  the  tram  towhat  renden  It  most  woithy 
of  notlBe; 
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ENGLISH  STNONTME8. 


My  train  tre  men  of  choCM  tnd  rarett  parti, 
That  in  the  nuwt  exact  regard  support 
■  naDi«s.~-Bi 


The  worships  of  their  naoies.- 
TVom  is  also  applied  to  other  okOects  bealdes  peraoos ; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  Iram, 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  taeav*ii.— Gat. 
The  number  of  the  rettavs  in  Eastern  natlona  Is  one 
criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  Iserti- 


Hlni  nnd  bis  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Remus  with  bis  rich  ntmms  Iiea.->DRTSU. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  thai  of  muUitudt,  from  the  Latin  multtu; 
trowdy  from  the  verb  to  crMPd,  signifies  the  many  that 
crowd  together;  throngs  from  the  German  dHLngen  to 
press,  sigiiifles  the  many  that  press  together ;  and  ftporsi, 
ftom  Uie  German  »ekwArm€n  to  fly  about,  signifies 
mnnlng  together  in  numbers. 

Tbe«e  terms  vary,  eitlier  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance:  multiludB  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject ;  crotptf,  tkrongy  and  MDona  are  In  theproper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objecu:  the  first  two  in 
regard  to  peraons ;  the  latter  to  animais  in  general,  but 
particularly  brutes.  A  muUituit  may  be  either  in  a 
alagnant  or  a  moving  state;  all  the  reat  denote  a  snU- 
fi(iM<«  In  a  moving  state ; 

JtwMUit^ui*  is  Incapable  of  ftamlng  ordeia. 

Tbmpu. 
A  crsnid  la  alw^  pnaiagi  generally  eafor  and  tn- 


Tbe  cTMsd  shall  Oesar'a  Indian  war  behold. 

Drtsbii. 
A  a&vHf  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  Incommodloos.    This  term  la  best  adapted 
to  poeC^  to  express  a  miiif  tteds  of  agreeable  objects ; 

I  shone  amid  the  Iwavenly  {Jknm^.— Masoh. 

It  is  always  inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerons,  to 
to  Into  a  crowd;  it  is  amusinc  to  see  the  ikrarng  that 
Is  perpeuially  paailng  In  the  streeta  of  the  city :  the 
atPOTM  Is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  otheia; 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
nnnibers,  but  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about ;  thus 
the  children  of  tlie  poor  in  low  neighbourhoods  «i9«rm 
In  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  fbr  and  wide, 

Bliall  (I  foresee  It)  soon  with  Gothick  tworma  come 
forth, 

Prom  ignorance's  nniversal  North.-^wirT. 

MERITING,  INTERVIEW. 
Meetingt  fh>m  to  meet,  Is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  Into  company ;  tii(«rviei0  compounded  of  inter 
between,  and  view  to  view.  Is  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.    The  meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern,  and  its 
purpose  fbmlllar;  meeOngo  are  dally  taking  place  be- 
tween Triends; 
I  have  not  Joy*d  an  hour  alnce  you  departed, 
For  publick  miseries  and  private  fean; 
But  this  bless'd  meeUng  has  overpaid  them  all. 

Drtdbii. 
The  Interview  la  extraordinary  and  formal;  its  ol^ect 
is  commonly  business;  an  intoniew  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  comnwndera  of  armlea ; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  intervUw  between 
England  and  France  might  throogh  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice^— auAXsrsARa. 

TO  FREaUBNT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 


fy«fuent  comes  fVom  freawmU^  in  Ijatin  frfutna 
crowded,  signifying  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
lo  the  same  place ;  rssere,  in  French  rasM^r,  colta- 

Emnded  of  ro  and  oortkr^  signlflea  to  go  backward  and 
rward ;  kamnt  coanes  from  the  Freoeb  AaiUsr,  which 
Is  of  uncertain  original. 

Premumt  is  more  commonly  oaed  for  an  Individual 
«lM>  doea  olton  to  a  placet    rttari  and  Uaat  for  a 


number  of  individuals.  A  man  la  aaldto  frfmaU  & 
publick  place ;  but  several  persons  mav  rt»f>rt  t#  a  pri 
vate  place :  men  who  are  not  fond  or  home  frefmrnt 
taverns;  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per- 
secution raged,  the  disciples  used  to  ressrt  to  privat* 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frofuont  and  rooort  are  indiflkient  acUona;  bat 
Aaamt  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  man  osaj 
frtfuont  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  meeiliic^ 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  *  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever 
regarded  our  inns  of  court  as  nuraerieaof  aistnenw 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  frofmemt  that 
part  of  the  town.*— Bubobu..  People  from  diflferet 
quarters  may  ruort  to  a  fkir,  a  chure^  or  any  otiier 
place  where  they  wiah  to  meet  for  a  eommoo  purpoaa : 
Home  la  the  rcMTt 


Of  love,  of  Joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish*d  nrlends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bHas.—THOMsoB. 

Those  who  kanMt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  aoow 

bad  or  aelflah  purpoae; 

But  harden*d  by  afiTronts,  and  stlD  tlia  aame, 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Tliou  yet  canst  love  to  hamMt  the  neat  man*a  boards 
And  think  no  iupper  good  but  with  a  lord.— Lbwis. 

Our  Saviour /V-efaeatMl  the  synagogues:  the  foUoweii 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  reoort  to  his  tomb  at  Mecca; 
thIeveeAaKfU  the  darkest  and  most  retired  pens  of  tha 
city  in  order  to  concert  their  meaaures  for  obtaining 


PEOPLE,  NATION. 

Paspic,  in  Latin  powiiiiw,  comes  from  tbe  Greek  Xair 
people,  vXiyOdf  a  multitude,  and  mXd;  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expremed  by  the  word 
people;  but  the  term  nolieit,  from  naims.  marks  tha 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth :  ^eepie  is,  therefore,  tha 
generick,  and  nalion  the  specifick  term.  A  itar<»«  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  nation  without  a  people;  but 
there  may  be  a  people  where  there  ia  not  a  nmtiem. 
*Ttie  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  peopU  or  a  aeiira, 
according  lo  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  ara 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God ;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to  their 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish  na- 
Uon.  The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in-  rHaiion  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people^  because  they  have  each 
a  dbtlnct  government ;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct  «e- 
aVm,  because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  noHem^ 
because  Iheir  origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Roman 
^e0p/«,  that  Is,  an  asKmblage  living  under  one  form  of 
government 

In  a  still  closer  application  penU  la  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  of  a  stale  which  consjats 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  govenmient: 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terma ; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  aeep Is,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people^  when  we  wish  metely  to  talk  of 
the  maas,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  nation^  tha 
French  nation^  and  the  Dutch  noliea,  when  pobliek 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people,  Tbe  English  poopU 
have  ever  beea  remarkable  for  their  atuchment  to 
liberty ;'  It  Is  too  flagrant  a  demonalratkm  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people^  wlien  many  among 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practlcea  for  which  ia 
other  places  they  can  acarce  be  pardoned.' — Sodtb. 
The  abolition  of  tbe  slave  trade  ia  one  of  the  roost  ghH 
rioua  acta  of  publick  Justice,  which  was  ever  performed 
1>y  the  British  nation ;  *  When  we  read  tbe  history  of 
natMiu,  what  do  we  read  but  the  criaMs  and  foliiea  of 
iQen  1*— Bi^xa.  The  Impetooaiiy  and  volatility  of  tbe 
French  psepie  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  legislaia 
for  themselves;  the  military  explolta  of  the  French 
naUon  have  rendered  them  a  blihly  distingniabed  peo- 
ple In  the  annala  of  history.  Upon  the  same  ground 
republican  sutes  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people:  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  fai  hla- 
tcry  as  naiisns.    Hence  we  say,  the  Bpartaa  /aspK 

«  Vida  Roobaud :  "  Nation,  paopla^*' 
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llM  Aihenlmn  j^b,  the  petfU  of  G«imm,  the  pe&pU 
of  Venice;  but  t)ie  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
»«tieii«,  the  Englleh,  French,  German,  and  Italian 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITT. 
Pwple  and  populace  are  evidently  changei  of  the 
■ame  word  to  expreat  a  number.  The  signification  oC 
these  terina  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
FeopU  i«  mid  of  any  bodjr  suppoted  to  be  aiaenibled, 
M  well  aa  really  aiaembled; 

The  petpU  like  a  headlong  torrent  co. 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

SBAKSPBAma. 

Fopulae§  la  aald  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  at- 
aembled; 

The  pliant  *«}nilM«, 
Thoas  dupei  of  novelty,  will  bend  befbre  ua. 

Mallkt. 

The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  disresarded ; 
the  populace  of  Rngland  are  fond  of  dragging  iheir  fa- 
vourites in  carriages. 

Jifo*  and  wiobaUf  are  (Vom  the  Latin  mobilise  signi- 
fying nioveablenesB,  which  is  the  characteristick  ofthe 
.  muUitude;  hence  Virgil's  iR«*ii«mcJ;fii«.  These  terms, 
therefore,  designate  noi  only  what  is  low,  but  tumult- 
uous. A  mob  is  at  all  tiroes  an  object  of  terrour :  the 
mob^tft  whether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  ran  from  bad  to  worae ;  *  By  the  senseless 
and  Insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  mmuc  rest- 
less demagogues  had  Inflamed  the  mind  of  the  soUlsh 
mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
Dest  of  men.*— South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSOira,  FOLK& 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  In  two 
aecepiations  (o.  People^  nation;  People^  populace) ^ 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  aasembly ;  but  ra  the  pre- 
sent case  it  Is  employed  to  express  a  small  number  of 
Individuals:  the  word  people^  however,  la  always  con- 
aldered  as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  pereon 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  In  the  singular  or  plural ; 
•B  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people ;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pereono:  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indiflferently  say,  such  people 
or  pereono ;  many  people  or  pereono;  some  people  or 
pereonOf  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  is  al- 
together colloquial,  people  la  employed  In  general  pro- 
pnettions;  and  neroone  in  those  which  are  speciflck  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals:  peo- 
ple are  Keneiaily  of  that  opinion ;  aome  people  think  so ; 
tome  people  attended ; 

Performance  Is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  ptople^  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.— SnAKsriAaa. 

There  were  but  few  pereono  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  pereono; 
*  You  may  observe  many  honest,  inoflbnstve  pereono 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ngly  word.*— South. 

As  the  term  meople  b  empioyed  to  designate  a  pro- 
■ilacuous  iiiuItUude,  it  lias  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
nesB  of  acceptation  which  makes  It  Ices  suitable  than 
the  wont  pereono,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
leferred  to:  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do  not 
know  who  tboee  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
All  as  to  say,  I  do  nnt  know  who  tho«e  pereono  are :  In 
ike  manner,  one  says,  from  people  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter la  not  to  be  expected ;  pereono  of  tlieir  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

FolkOi  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guagea,  cornea  l^om  the  Latin  vulfuo^  the  common 
people:  it  is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people,  or  good 
folko;  and  in  speaking  Jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admiaslble:  but  In  the  serious 
atyle  it  Is  never  employed  except  In  a  diarespectfui 
manner:  auch/etts  (speaking  of  gamestera)  are  often 
pot  to  aony  shifts ;  *  I  paid  some  oompHmenta  to  great 
faUu,  who  like  to  ba  eompUiuaDted.'— UaauRa. 


jOENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

•The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  tha 
name  of  C3^U  nations  or  ^catilM :  among  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Oeniile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In- 
cluding, in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fleury 
ceoiarks,  there  were  some  among  these  unclrcumcised 
Oenttleot  who  worshipped  the  uueGod,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  In  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence;  'Thera 
might  be  several  among  the  Gentileo  in  tlte  same  con- 
dilion  that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Chrla- 
llan.*— TiLLOTSOH. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Oentileo  were 
BO  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  Imposed  on  themselves.  In  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  pnaitive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

Frlsch  and  othere  derive  the  word  heathen  fVom  tha 
Greek  I0yoc,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corroborated 
by  the  translation  In  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of  the  word 
kaethne  by  the  Greek  I9yof .  Adclung,  however,  thinka 
It  to  be  more  probably  derived  fVom  the  word  keide  a 
field,  fof  tfte  same  reason  as  pagan  Is  derived  from 
pague  a  village,  because  when  Constantine  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  viliagea, 
ana  secretly  adhered  to  their  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  tlie  Christiana  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Paganif  which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated 
literally  into  the  German  keidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  the  field.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  word  HeatKen  is  In  our  language  more  appli- 
cable than  Pageat,  to  the  Greeks,  theRumana,  and  the 
cultivated  natlona  who  practised  Idolatry ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  Pagan  is  more  properly  employed  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  QentUe  does  not  expressly  believe  In  a  Pi  vine 
Revelation ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  In  part, 
or  Is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  Aitli :  the 
Pa^oK  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worahin  which  is  merely  the  t'rult  of  his  ovn. 
iinag (nation.  The  Heatkene  or  Pagane  are  Oentileo  ; 
but  the  Gentileo  are  not  all  either  lf0a(Am«  or  Pagane. 
Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  r^ected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  Gentileo.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  deltU 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heatkene.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the  deitiea  of  savage 
nations,  are  termed  Pagano, 

The  Gentilee  were  called  to  the  true  (kith,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  the  Illustrious  Heatkene 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege:  <  Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  ofthe  Heatkene  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  Inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  |iase  so  bard  a  Judgement  upon  those  excellent 
men,  Socrates,  and  Eplctelua,  and  Anlonbiua.'— Tiir 

LOTSOn. 

There  are  many  Pagane  to  this  day  who  reject  thia 
advantage,  to  pursue  Uielr  own  blind  hnaginailons; 

And  nations  laid  In  Mood ;  dread  sMriflca 
To  Christian  pride !  which  had  witn  horror  shock' 
■  The  darkest  Paganot  oflTered  to  their  goda.— Yovmo. 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela> 
tlonship  or  connexion,  Is  the  common  idea  In  theaa 


Foflu'Iy,  from  the  Latln/oaitlta  a  family,  and/sam. 
lue  a  servant,  In  Greek  bpiXla  an  assembly,  and  tha 
Hebrew  SdI^  to  labour,  la  the  moat  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  thoae  who  are  bound  together  uiion  the 
principle  of  dependence;  kouee  figuratively  denolea 
thoae  who  live  In  the  aame  kouee,  and*  commonly  ex- 
tended In  its  slgniflcaUon  to  afi  that  passes  under  tha 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  aay  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  fmnilu  ;  that  a  man  rales  hia  kouoe. 

The  family  to  considered  as  to  its  relationahlpii 
tha  Dumber,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  Ita  nefl» 

.  *  VldaBoubaod:  (^Gentlla, palena** 
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bwi :  the  Ammc  !■  eouMered  more  Mto  wbM  to  tnm- 
acted  wUbin  IM  walto.  We  epeak  of  a  numeroue 
(•mil^t  A  united  or  affecUonate  ftmilff^  a  mercantile 
i«ii««;  tbe  kowu  (meaning  the  member*  of  tbe  k»*9* 
of  parliament).  If  a  man  cannot  find  bapplneas  In 
tbe  boeom  of  bto  /•mUt^  be  will  eaek  for  it  In  Tain 
Claewbere ;  '  To  live  in  afmmilif  where  there  to  but  one 
beart  and  aa  many  good  strong  heads  aa  penona,  and 
lo  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  to  such  a 
Mate  of  happiness  aa  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleaaure.*— Fibldiho.  The  credit  of  a 
hotue  to  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments;  or,  in 
a  general  aenae  of  tbe  term,  tbe  bualneas  of  tbe  kouto 
to  performed  by  tbe  domesticks;  '  They  two  togetfaer 
rule  tiie  Amm.  Tbe  koutt  I  call  here  the  man,  tbe 
woman,  tbeir  children,  their  servants.*— 4mitb. 

In  an  extended  application  of  theae  words  tJiey  are 
Bade  to  designate  the  quality  of  tbe  Individual,  in 
which  case  /saitly  bean  the  aame  familiar  and  Iiidia- 
erlmlaate  sense  aa  befora:  Amiss  to  employed  aa  a  term 
of  craudeui. 
*Wben  we  consider  the  /oauly  In  ito  domeillck  re- 
in its  habits,  manneia,  connaiiona,  and  eix- 
cea;  we  apeak  of  a  genteel  famUn^  a  respect- 
able/sauty,  tbe  royal  fumilg:  *  An  empry  man  of  a 
great  fumHi§  to  a  creature  that  to  scarce  converslble.* 
—Addison.  When  we  consider  tbe  famUf  with  le- 
gard  to  iu  political  and  civil  distinctiona,  its  titles,  and 
Its  power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  JUivs,  aa  an  illua- 
trlous  k»u90;  the  JU«««  of  Bourbon,  of  Bmntwick,  or 
of  Hanover ;  tbe  bnperial  Amw«  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
ject may  belona  to  an  ancient  or  nobto  /swi^.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  aesceaded  Oom  ancient  kauttt ;  '  The 
pnnces  of  tbe  hma*  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
tbeir  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fit- 
TDurable  cirenraslances,  luul  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regular  ^stem  of  government*— Humb.  A  man. 
to  said  to  be  of  a  /a«t/y  or  of  no  family :  we  may  say 
likewise  that  be  to  of  a  certain  A««j«;  but  to  say  that 
he  is  of  no  A#iw«  would  lie  superfluous.t  In  repuUlcks 
there  are  /asuUet  but  not  A«iis««,  because  there  to  no 
nobilitv;  in  China  likewise,  wheie  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguish  tbe  Individual  or  hto  /sau7y,  the  term 
Atfuss  to  altogether ' 
I  includes  I 

_  I  respects  only 
gninliy :  fsauly  to  employed  "mostlv  for  those  who  are 
eoeval;  <tiM«#«  to  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before,  when  the  Athenian  nmeral  Iphieratea, 
aon  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hermodios 
with  hto  birth,  he  saM,  I  had  rather  be  tbe  first  than 
the  last  of  my  famUm.  David  was  of  the  lingtige  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  waa  of  the  Itaeofs  of 
David;  ^ 

Wt  want  not  cities,  oor  Sicilian  eoaata, 
Where  khig  Aceates  Trajan  kiuagt  boasla. 

DaToaa. 
Raety  from  tbe  Ladn  rrnUx  a  root,  denotes  the  ori0n 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance A /cwi^  supposes  the  closest  alliance;  arae« 
auppoaes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Famiif  to  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  ramber:  *A  nation  properly  slgnMes  a 
great  number  ot/amiiiu  derived  from  tbe  same  bkiod, 
born  In  the  saiie  country,  and  living  under  tbe  same 
government  and  civil  constitutions.*— Tbhflb.  Baee 
!s  a  term  of  extensive  Import,  Including  all  mankind, 
aa  the  human  raetf  or  particular  nations,  aa  the  rocs 
of  South  Sea  Islaaden;  or  a  partkular  /oaitff,  aa  tbe 
race  of  the  HeracUdes :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  rocs 
9f  heroes; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  rmee^ 

To  muoot  tbe  manag'd  steed  or  uige  tbe  chase ; 

More  akiird  in  tbe  mean  arts  of  vice, 

Tbe  whirling  troque  or  law- forbidden  dice. 

Fbajicu. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

Jfaial,  in  Latin  natality  fhmi  nates,  aignlfies  be- 

fcmging  to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  kmm ; 

but  motive^  in  Latin  aaftims,  likewise  from  aocax, 

aignlfies  having  the  origin  or  bejglnnlng ;  indigenous^  in 

•  Vide  Abbe  Oiiird :  «  Famille,  matoon.** 

t  4tte  Hoobaud:  *«Kaca  lineage,  famifie,  matoon.*' 


ENdUSH  STHONTME& 


fiunilf  includes  In  It  every  clrcuoistaace  of  ooaoex- 
ion  and  relationship;  UmMge 


Latis  indigtnm,  ftom  tMsaad  ^eailiis,iigiilAeai 

fpMB  a  particular  place. 
Tbe  epithet  nMml  to  applied  only  to  the  cirmwaiaaot 

of  a  man*s  Unb,  aa  bis  nalai  day;  bto  uual  bourt 

aaota/aong;  anataJMar; 

Salb  la  tbe  band  of  one  diapoelag  pow*r, 
Or  iu  the  uaul  or  tbe  mortal  hour.— Pon. 


Nor  can  tbe  pov'ling  mind 
la  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  nmba  confin*d, 
Assert  the  nntive  skies  or  own  its  lieav*nly  kind. 
Davaaa. 
Iniigenmu  to  the  aame  with  regard  to  plants,  aa  aalfaa 
in  rq;ard  to  faumaa  belflga  or  aaimato;  but  it  to  aomo- 
times  appif«l  to  people  when  taken  In  a  coUectivo 
senae ,  'Negroes  were  all  transported  fhMB  Africa, and 
are  not  indigtnmu  or  proper  natives  of  America* 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
Jfntiv  (o.^atal)  to  to  natara/  aa  a  Bpcdes  to  the 
genus:  every  tblag  natfvs  to  according  to  Its  strict  slg- 
nlflf irton  aoiaral;  butnMnyttainBiareiMt«r«iwhlcb 
are  not  nalivs.  Of  a  penoa  we  nay  say  that  bto 
worth  to  aaii'vs,  to  designato  that  It  to  some  vahiabte 
property  which  to  bom  with  him,  not  foreign  to  hia^ 
or  Ingrafted  npon  hto  charaelcr:  but  we  say  of  bto 
dtopositlon,  that  it  to  aatarsi,  aa  opposed  to  that  wbkb 
to  acquired  by  habit  A'aitvs  to  alwaya  employed  la  a 
good  senae,  in  opposllloa  to  what  to  artAii,  amuOMi, 
and  unreal ;  *In  heaven  we  shall  pass  fraos  ttae  dark- 
ness of  our  noCtes  ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of 
everiaating  day.*— South.  Natural  is  used  in  an  in- 
difierent  sense,  aa  opposed  io  whatever  to  the  eflbct  of 
habit  or  cireumatancea ;  *  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
atood  aoeording  to  tbe  fbmiliar,  aataroi  way  of  eoa 
atrucikMi.* — Sooth.  When  children  diapiay  tbem 
aeivea  with  all  tbeb-  aattos  simplidiy,  tbey  are  lalo- 
resting  ol4ects  of  notice :  when  tbey  dtoptoy  their  naas 
rml  turn  Of  mbul,  it  to  not  aiwaya  that  wbleb  I  ' 
lalaa  bumaa  nature  in  oaroslaem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINBAfAN, 
KINDRED. 
Bdaitiam  to  here  takea  to  exprsm  tbe  person  ivf cta^ 
and  to  the  general  term  both  in  aenae  and  application; 
nteites  to  employed  onlv  aa  respecl*  tbe  partieolar  \m- 
dividual  to  whom  one  to  rslsCsd;  WassMa  deslgnatea 
the  paiticolar  kind  of  rii&lwn;  and  Amdrsd  to  a  col- 
lective term  to  oumprefaend  all  one*s  rilaliMu,  or  tbosa 
who  are  akla  to  oneu  la  abstract  nropoeltioas  wa 
speak  of  relations;  a  man  wim  la  witboui  rslalmts 
feeto  himself  an  outcast  in  society;  *  You  are  not  to 
imagine  that  I  think  myself  dlachaiged  from  the  dutlea 


of  gratitude,  only  becatwe  my  relations  do  not  adjust 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.*— Johivsoh.  In  doAg- 
nating  one's  ckiae  and  intiinateconnexion  with  persooa 


we  uae  the  term  reUtivsi  our  near  and  dear  reUuiwaa 
are  the  ftret  objectaof  our  resard;  'It  to  an  evil  un- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  reiaUvest  to  aufier  one  lo 
perish  witiiout  reproof.*— Tat  i^a.  In  designatbig 
one's  rslaUonskif  and  connexion  with  peiaoos,  kino- 
moM  to  preferaMe ;  when  a  roan  has  not  any  cbiMreai 
be  firequently  adopta  one  of  his  kinsmen  as  hto  beir: 
when  the  ties  of  rdationsk^  ais  to  be  tpecified  iu  tbe 
nenons  of  any  particular  fbrally,  they  arc  denominatad 
hndred;  a  roan  cannot  abatrect  hbnaelf  from  hto  kim- 
drsi  while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling; 
•  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  in  Trechorina 
of  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  iboae  at  Repta  * 

—PaiSBAUX 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 

Kind  comes  moat  probably  from  the  Tentonkk  Umi 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  tlie  same  fbmiiy ;  sps- 
eies,  in  Latin  species,  firmn  speeio  to  behold,  aignlflsa 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  that  which  comes  under  a  partieolar  form ;  sertf 
in  Latin  sort  a  tot,  slgniflea  that  wbkb  coostltttt^a 
particular  lot  or  parceL 
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XSmd  and  jpfcte  ire  both  emptoyed  in  ibelr  jvoper 
mme;  9vri  baa  been  diverted  from  in  original  mean- 

Sby  colloquial  use:  kind  ia  (.roperlv  em|>loyed  for 
male  objeictaf  particularly  for  maiUdnd,  and  impro- 
perly for  moral  objecu;  tptein  b  a  term  uind  by  phi- 
(oeophere,  elaaaing  ihln^  according  to  tlieir  external  or 
Intarnal  pnipertlea  Ktnd,  aa  a  term  In  vulgar  uae,  baa 
a  lea  definite  meaning  iban  ap9de§j  which  aervm  to 
fi>rm  the  groundwork  of  iclence:  we  dlacriminaie 
thiugs  in  a  looae  or  general  manner  by  eaying  tbot  they 
*  are  of  the  anhnal  or  vegetable  itnd,  of  the  canine  oi 
' but  we  dinrimiaate  them  precitely  if  we 


aay  that  they  are  a  «p«ctM  of  the  arbutua.  of  the 
pomegrauaie,  of  the  dog,  the  hoiae,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  fptdu  of  madness, 
a  tpeeiet  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  'If  the  French  abouia 
aucceed  in  what  they  propoae,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  country  circumstanced  ttke  France,  they  will 
csubiish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  tptciet  of 
Orrauny.* — Buaui.  Because  diseases  have  been 
lirooght  under  a  sysiematick  arrangement:  but, on  the 
oiber  hand,  we  sbould  speak  of  a  Jdmd  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  In  similar 
eases  where  a  leneral  resemblance  Is  to  be  expressed ; 
*An  ungrateful  person  Is  a  land  of  thoroughlbrB  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.*— South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  jywtw  §  it  does 
not  necesnrily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
in  ilie  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  «er«,  cliance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  tori  of 
folks  or  people ;  such  eert  of  practicee ;  different  tortt 
of  grain ;  the  various  sorto  of  merchandises :  and  in 
aimilar  cases  where  things  are  »orUd  or  brought  to- 
oetber,  rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  <  The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  rights  of  mau.*~BnRKa. 

KINDBED,  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFmiTY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  Idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
rega.-d  to  each  other  la  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (v. 
Kind);  rclaUonship  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
relation  than  others  (v.  Te  eonneet) ;  t^ffim^  («.  ^Ui- 
OHM)  rignifies  that  of  being  aflioed  or  coming  close  to 
each  other's  boundaries;  conoanguiniiift  from  ettngme 
the  Mood,  signifies  that  of  bavins  tlie  same  blood. 

The  kindred  Is  the  most  ceneral  state  here  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  panicular 
families  or  commanltles;  it  depends  upon  poaseaBinc 
the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
by  some  family  tie; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
You  keep  ber  cooqueais,  and  extend  your  own. 
DarnBH. 
The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
nnfortunate,  when  it  Is  In  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rert,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  'Though  separated 
fVom  my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'— Cowfer. 

Rdationekip  is  a  state  less  general  than  kindred^  but 
more  extended  than  either  t^gauty  or  eonaanguinity ; 
I  ntTtics  to  particular  flimlUes  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  01  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related ;  '  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is,  where  the  relar 
Uonskiv  proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  ancea- 
lors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.'— Blacxstokb.  The 
term  relaHonskiv  Is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Men  stand  In  different  rela- 
tions to  each  other  In  society;  '  The  only  general  pri- 
irate  relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  Is  that  of 

KBfdian  and  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  re- 
lioneMp  I  shall  first  consider  the  dlibient  kind  of 
guardians.'— BtacESTONB. 

Jtmnity  denotes  a  ckm  relttHemektpt  whether  of  an 
■rtlklal  or  a  natural  kind .  Ihere  to  an  q|fo»l«  between 
Uk  iMisbuid  and  tlw  wife  la  cooaeqwoee  of  the  mn^ 

B 


riage  tie ;  and  there  to  an  q^ntty  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relaiiuiis  in  a  diiea 
line.  Ceneanguinttf  in,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  aU  questions  of  law  respecting  dericeut  and  inherit- 
ance; '  Cons nngiunitffOir  relation  by  blood,  and  qfbu^r 
or  relation  by  marrioge,  are  canonical  dlsabilitiea  (to 
contract  a  marriage}.'— Blackstomb. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

RmUj  V.  I^amUf ;  generation.  In  Latin  geturaUa 

ftom  generot  and  the  Greek  ysymdM,  to  engender  or 

beget,  aignifiea  the  thing  begotten;  *rsed  aiguilles  that 

which  Is  bred  (v.  TV  breed,) 

These  terms  are  alt  employed  In  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objecu  which  have  the  same  origin ;  the 
former  is  said  onlv  of  human  beings,  tiie  huter  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  la  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  aa 
well  as  the  living;  genoratiem  Is emptoyedonly  hi  re 
aard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  rate  of  the 
Beraclide,  tiie  race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  preaent  gonorationt  the 
whole  genorationj  a  worthless  genoraUon^  and  the  Uke ; 
'  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  to  thua  addressed  by  hto 
name.'— JooHSOH. 
Like  leavea  on  treea  the  raee  of  man  to  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'rlng  on  the  ground, 
Bo  genermtione  In  their  course  decay, 
So  lourtoh  these  when  tboae  are  pass'd  away. 

POPB. 

Breed  ia  said  of  those  animate  which  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  hi  the  same  manner.  Hence  we  dmo- 
minate  some  doniestick  aniroato  as  of  a  good  breeds 
where  particular  care  la  taken  not  only  as  to  the  ant 
mais  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  thoae  which 
are  brought  forth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  lUthnil  doips  but  feed 
With  fau'nhig  whey  the  mastiff's  gen'roua  breed. 

Drtsbh 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  In  Saxon  breetan^  to  probably  connected  with 
braten.  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per 
formed  by  fire  or  heat ;  engender^  compounded  or  em 
and  gender,  firom  genitua  participle  of  gignOf  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuntlvely  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  to  to  bring  Into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  Is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  causa 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
levelling  and  Inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higber  c' 


In  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  Insoh 
ordination  and  assumption  In  the  inferiour  order. 

Whatever  breede  acto  gradually ;  whatever  engen 
dere  produces  Immediately,  as  cause  and  eflbci.  un- 
cleanllness  breede  diseases  of  the  body;  want  of  occu 
pation  breede  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  atrong  dedre  Of 
fame  breeds  several  vickNis  hablta  In  the  muid.'->Ai»- 
Playlng  at  chance  games  emgendors  a  love  of 
'  Eve's  dream  to  fUll  of  thoae  high  conoalls  am- 


maon. 

money.  _^    

pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  en 
voureil  to  Instil  Into  her.'— Adduoh. 


I  German  land,  &c  from  lean  and  line,  alf^ 
>pen,  even  apace,  and  refbn  atrleUy  lo  the 
Mtrjf,  In  French  eontrde,  frrnn  eon  and  terra, 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 
Z.ani,  in  < 
nifles  an  open, 

earth ;  eonntrf.  In  French  eontrde,  frrnn  eon  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  aa  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  preperlv  axdudea  the  idea  of 
habitation ;  the  term  eeioitry  exdndea  that  of  the  eaith, 
or  the  parts  of  which  It  to  composed .  henee  we  speak 
of  the  land,  aa  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  It 
vickto ;  of  a  eevntrf,  aa  rich  or  poor,  according  lo  what 
Ito  Inhabftanto  poaseas :  so,  In  like  manner,  we  aay,  the 
land  to  plooghed  or  prepared  Ibr  reeetvlng  the  gridn ; 
but  the  ee«irtr|p  to  coltlTaled;  the  ceimtry  to  under  a 
Bood  government ;  or,  a  man's  eomntrf  to  dear  to  him 
In  an  emended  appllealion,  however,  theae  wordamajr 
be  pot  ftir  one  another:  the  word  land  bmv  somelimaa 
he  put  fhr  any  poitieii  of  Umd  that  to  under  1 1 
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■Mnt^Mthelpniofllbeitf;  *  Too  ai«  ftlll  In  the  Im^ 
«'  the  living,  and  have  all  die  meant  that  can  be  de- 
ilred,  whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  Into  condeonia- 
tk>n.*->BBVBaiooK.  Qmrntry  may  be  pot  for  the  aoil. 
asarichcMiiMry;  '  We  loveour  fmmtry  Mtheteator 
leligton,  liberty,  and  law*.*— Blaik. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITT, 
JVct/MMtrAMil,  from  ay^  Binlflea  the  place  which 
to  nigh,  that  it,  nigh  to  one^  habitation ;  mctmiy,  from 
«<eM  a  village,  signiflee  the  place  which  doea  not  ex- 
ceed in  dietanee  the  extent  of  a  village; 

M-Mgkb0wrko9d,  Which  to  or  Saxon  origin,  and  flrM 
admitted  into  oHr  language,  to  empleycd  hi  reference  to 
ihe  inhabtamta,  or  In  regard  to  inhabited  placca ;  that 
fa,  it  itentdes  either  a  commtimly  of  ne^hbooie,  or  the 
ptaioe  they  occupy:  but  vtrtntcy,  which  in  Latin  bean 
the  aame  aceeputlon  aa  tuigkhowlMfdf  to  employed  In 
Btigltofa  for  the  place  In  general,  that  to,  near  to  the  pe^ 
von  fpettkhigt  whether  hihabtted  or  otherwtoe:  hence 
the  propriety  of  laying,  a  populous  iteigkbeiirk^od,  a 
^ulel  nmgkk^mrko^d^  a  retpeetabic  nngAvmrkMd^  and 
A  pleaeant  nrifki0urko04^  either  at  it  retpeeta  the  peo- 
pie  or  the  country ;  to  Ihre  In  the  vieinitjf  of  a  mann- 
actor3r,  lo  be  in  the  eicmafy  of  the  metropol  to  or  of  the 
aea;  *  Though  the  tool  be  nut  actually  debanched,  yet 
It  to  tomethlog  to  be  in  the  M^MMtrAMd  of  dettruc- 
tiao.'~-aouni.  >  The  Dutch,  by  the  vietntly  of  their 
teltlemenit  to  Ihe  coatt  of  Caraocat,  gradually  en- 
groated  the  greiieat  part  of  the  cocoa  tfade.'->Eo- 


DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 
Distnet^  In  Latin  iistrietuM^  from  dittrmgu  to  bind 
■aparaidy,  tigniflee  a  oeruin  part  marked  off  tpeciA- 
cally ;  ragunt  In  Latin  regio  from  riyo  to  rule,  signiflca 
a  portion  that  to  within  rule;  iroct,  la  Latin  ItmIm, 
from  (roA*  to  draw,  tigniflea  a  part  drawn  out ;  quorUr 


eignlflea 
Thete 


ilflea  literally  a  fourth  part. 


t  terroa  arc  all  applied  to  country :  the  former 
two  comprehending  divitiona  marked  out  on  political 
grounda ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite  dlvl- 
•Ion:  disiHet  to  amaller  tiian  a  r^fi»»;  the  former 
refera  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequeatly 
appliea  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarUr  to  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  fuarUr  of  the  world  or  a 
particular  neighbourhood :  a  trocl  to  the  amalleat  poi^ 
lion  of  all,  and  comprehenda  fVequentIv  no  more  tliaa 
what  may  fall  within  the  compaaa  of  the  eye.  We 
conalder  m  district  only  with  relation  to  govemmem; 
every  magltirate  acto  within  a  certain  dutrict ;  '  The 
very  inequalltv  of  repreaentatlon,  which  is  so  fooltohly 
complained  of,  Is  perhtpt  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
Tentt  ut  from  thinking  or  acting  at  members  for  di»- 
fricU.'— BtTEKa.  We  apeak  of  a  region  when  con- 
aideilng  the  circumsunces  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properoea  which  distinguish  dtlTerent  parto  of  the 
earth,  aa  the  rtgiotu  of  heat  and  cold ; 

Between  thoae  rwitna  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  foicato  and  impenetrable  night 

Poaseaa  the  middle  apaoe.-^DaTDBM. 
We  apeak  of  a  truei  to  designate  the  land  that  ram  on 
In  a  line,  aa  a  raonniahioua  trmet:  ao  Ilfcewtoe  flgttra- 
Hvely  to  puPMie  a  trtc<  or  a  line  of  thinking; 

My  timorous  muae 

Uoambitioua  tracu  punmea.— Cowlit. 
We  apeak  of  the  g«art«r  ainiply  u>  designate  a  point  of 
the  compaaa;  aa  a  peraon  Uvea  In  a  certain  faertar  of 
Ibe  town  that  to  north,  or  aouth-eaat,  or  weat,  Ike.  and 
ao  atoo  In  an  ejEteaded  applleation,  we  aay,  to  meet 
wlthqppoaltloa  la  an  anexoeeted  gaarter  ;  « There  tone 
aiaa  la  aay  raak  who  to  alwi^  at  liberty  lo  act  aa  be 
woald  Incliae.  laaomefacrCarof  other  ha  to  Hailed 
9g  drcanalaBeea.*— Biaui. 


TO  FOITND,  GROUND,  EBBT,  BUILD. 

Awad,  in  Prancb  foMbr,  I.aUn/wida,«omaa  from 
/ja»dm$  the  ^reaad,  and,  Ilka  Ihe  verb  ^vMMd,piDperiy 
iigniflea  lo  make  firm  la  tbajv«wid,  to  maim  the 
grmmd  the  aupport. 

To/MMd  impilea  the  exerttoe  of  ait  and  eaaMvaaee 


#fwmid  with  thto  algnlflcatloa  to  i 

nuMd  to  applied  lo  outward  clrcaamtaneee:  grmmd  aa 

what  paaaes  Inwardly:  a  man  fnatdt  hto  eharfe 


agaiaat  another  npoa  certala  facta  that  are  aoam  to  Ma 
fcoowtedfe:  be  jrrMmds  bto  belief  upon  the  moataab- 
ataniial  evidenoe:  a  man  abould  be  cavtlooa  not  •• 
make  any  accuaaHoaa  which  are  aot  well  /iimdirf; 
nor  to  Indulge  any  ezpeetatinna  which  are  not  irel 
^TMeadsd.*  moaarcha  coanmonly  fnmd  their  claiaw  lo 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  priaM«enitore ;  *The  cmif 
tare  princlplea  we  can  lay  down  for  regulathig  oarco»> 
duct  maat  be  fmndad  on  the  ChrtoUaa  reUcion.*>- 
BLAia.  Chri«fane#rs«ad  their  hopea  of  Immoctalilf 
on  ilie  woid  of  God;  *  1  know  time  are  peraona  wri 


iaaaklaga 
-aodaqpifiat 


Umajr  act  lonar;  it  Ja  maniF  In 


»layathlag 
iBthaacaa! 


look  upon  these  woaden  of  art  (la  aadent  hliia«y)  aa 
Maloua ;  but  I  eaaoot  find  any  grmmd  for  anchasaa- 
plelon.*— AaMaox. 

To  found  aad  ground  are  aald  of  thlagt  which  &&■ 
wamnd  the  full  exeretoe  of  the  mental  powera ;  torwt  fa 
aa  aotloM  of  taaa  Impoilance :  whatever  to  fommdod  re- 
quires and  has  theuuiiost  aupport:  whatever  to  reoud 
to  amre  by  the  will  of  the  individual :  a  man  /Muds 
hto  reasoning  apoa  saaie  uaeqoi  vocal  fhot ;  he  r«»<#  hta 
assetfkm  apon  mere  heaiaay;  ^Oor  dwtneiloa  maat 
root  apoa  a  ateady  adhetenee  to  rational  religion,  when 
the  multitude  are  deviating  Into  licentioos  and  crimi- 
nal cotiducL*->BLAia.  The  words  found,  ground^  and 
root  have  always  an  Immediatt  taferPiiee  to  the  thiaf 
that  supporto;  to  fttitld  has  an  especial  reference  lo 
that  which  is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that  to 
raised:  we  should  not  say  that  a  peraon  foumdo  aa 
hypotheeto,  without  adding  aoBMhlng,  as  obeerva- 
tiona,  experimental  and  the  like,  upon  which  It  waa 
founded ;  hot  we  may  apeak  vt  htoalmpiy  buiUimgtma- 
tema,  aupposlng  them  to  be  the  mere  fhiit  of  hto  ola* 
tempered  imagination;  or  we  may  ray  that  a  yystcai 
of  astronomy  has  been  buiit  upon  the  disoovery  of  Oo* 
pernlcus  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth :  '  Tbej 
who  from  a  mistaken  seal  fur  the  honour  of  DIvina 
revelation,  either  denv  the  existence,  or  vUliy  the  ao- 
thorltv,  of  natural  religloo,  are  not  aware,  that  by  dia- 
aitowtng  the  sense  of  obligation,  ihev  undeimiae  the 
foundauon  on  which  reveiatiou  kuudo  ito  power  of 
coBunandiag  the  heart.*— BLAia. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Aaadotien  and  ground  derive  their  meaning  and 
applioatlon  fVom  the  preceding  article :  a  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foumdMiouj  which  has  taken  Its  rise 
In  roerecai^)ectttre,or  In  eoaie  arlritrary  cause  indepea- 
dent  of  all  (hct ;  *  If  the  foundmtion  of  a  high  name 
be  virtue  and  servlee,  aN  that  to  offered  against  It  to  bat 
rmaour,  which  fa  too  sboit-llved  to  stand  op  in  compa- 
tltion  with  //4«y,  which  Is  everlasting.*— 8TaBi.«.  A 
man*t  tuaplclon  to  said  to  be  without  ground,  which  to 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence : 
unfoundod  clamours  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government;  groundUoo  JeahMislcs  fta- 
qnentl  V  arise  between  fkrollles,  to  dtoturb  the  harmooy 
of  their  Intercourse;  '  Every  aubtect  of  the  British  go- 
vernment hat  food  groundo  for  loving  and  napeeiuf 
hla  country  .*—BLAia. 

fimndation  and  taois  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  hnproper  algniflea- 
don :  both  foundoUon  and  booio  are  the  loweat  pam 
of  any  atnicture;  but  the  former  Ilea  under  ground, 
the  latter  aunda  above :  the  foundation  aupports  aona 
large  and  artificially  erected  pite ;  the  buoio  aupporto  a 
almple  pillar:  hence  we  apeak  of  the  foundotion  of 
St  Paura,  and  the  booo  or  booio  of  the  monumeat: 
thto  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  the  terma:  dtopuies  have  too  often  their 
foundution  In  frlvoloua  clrcumatancei ;  treaiieahava 
commonly  their  baoio  la  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple; with  governmento  that  are  at  war  paclflck  at- 
goUailona  may  be  commenced  on  the  boots  of  the  «h' 


•  It  to  oeitain  that  the  hooio  of  afi  laidM 
repmatloB  to  told  tai  moral  worth.*— Buaa. 

TO  BUILD,  ratECT,  CONSTRUCT. 
BmO^  la  Saxao  kftUmn,  Ftaach  boiir,  Gemaa 
bomm,  Giaiitkbmi,kua,bfggm,  to  erect  houaea^  from 
iha  Hebrew A'3  ahahltatiori*;  arasc, la  FraMh«rv«r, 
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iMdn  trttttu,  paitidpto  of  01^,  eompoanded  of  « 
•nd  woi  comes  from  ibe  Greek  ipix*  ^  alfetcb  or 
extend,  signltea  literally  to  cany  upward ;  cMMtmct, 
In  Latin  cMstnutuSt  participle  of  emttruot  com- 
IMunded  of  eon  together,  and  tlruo  to  put,  In  Greek 
S9»»n4iu  to  MTOW,  In  Hebranr  yyp  to  dia|KM  or  pat 
in  order,  tignlfiea  to  form  togetber  into  a  mast 

The  word  bniU  by  distinction  eipreases  tbe  porpoM 
of  tbe  action ;  erect  Indicates  the  mode  of  tbe  action; 
C9nstr»et  indicates  contrivance  In  the  action. 

What  Is  bviU  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  r«- 
oeiving,  retaining,  or  conflnlng;  what  Is  «r«ct«d  is 
placed  in  au  elevated  situation ;  wiiat  is  cofstrvetcd  is 
put  together  with  Ingenuity. 

AU  that  Is  hiiU  may  be  said  to  be  treeUd  or  esn- 
ttrueied:  but  all  that  is  erected  or  constmeUi  Is  not 
said  to  be  hvilt;  likewise  what  is  ereeUd  is  mosUy 
cnttmetedy  though  not  efee  versd.  We  huUd  fh>m 
necessity;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  conttnui  for 
Mlilty  and  convenlenee.  |louses  are  ^nsle,  oionumeois 
erceCcd,  machines  are  cMMtmeCed  ;  *  Montesquieu  wit- 
tily (mcrres,  that  by  building  prolbssed  madbonses, 
men  tacitly  insinnate  that  all  who  are  ottt  of  their 
senses  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  places.*— Wartok . 
*  It  is  as  rational  to  Hve  In  eaves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erveted  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
ehiteeture  which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
— Johhsom.  '  Prom  the  raft  or  canqe,  which  flnt 
served  to  cany  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  tvnHrmo- 
Uan  of  a  vessel  capable  of  eonveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  Improve* 

— RoBKaTSOH. 


AKCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

MxkiUet,  ftom  areiitecture^  In  Latin  arekitieeUu. 
fHum  arekiUetura,  Greek  ^lpxircJcrovc«c4,  compounded 
of  ipxjk  tlM»  chief,  and  nxyh  ort  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies tbe  chief  or  contrivers ;  builder^  fh>m  the  verb 
to  d«tM,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  hto  personal  service. 

.\n  arekitect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  larie  buildings;  ^  Rome  #{ll  bear  witness 
that  tbe  Eogllsb  artists  are  as  superiour  In  talents  as 
ibey  are  In  numbere  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  arekiUett  as  a  separate 
tlass.*— CuMBBRLAifn.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  ^wlde  common  dwelFlng- 
tooses;  *  With  his  ready  money,  the  ^tn'Ider,  mason, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
lentlemon  in  his  neighbourhood  who  Inconsiderately 
smploy  them.'— 0TBBLB. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 

Bd(fic9i  in  Latin  md^um^  from  mdifteo  or  mdet  and 
*flet>,  to  maie  a  house.  slgBlfles  properly  the  house 
qgade ;  stmctitre,  from  toe  Latin  eCrMctaira  and  Unut 
41  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
•«lsed;  fnbricky  from  tbe  fjatin  fmbricOf  signifies  the 
'abriiMinr  or  the  thing  fabrieaUd. 

Edifu  in  Us  1 


I  proper  sense  fai  always  applied  to  a 

wilding ;  tftmctitre  and  fabriek  are  either  employed 
jt  abatraet  acttons,  or  tiie  results  and  IVoits  of  aeiloBs : 
^  tbe  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objeeis  be- 
sides buihllngs ;  efreetwe  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
v  setting  up  together;  fakridt  to  that  of  Ixaming  or 


As  the  ed^fUe  bespeaks  tbe  thing  Itself,  It  raqniras  no 
■wdiAeation,  stnee  it  conveys  of  ttaelf  the  Idea  of 
something  superfcmr;  *The  levellera  only  pervert  the 
nntoral  order  of  things:  they  load  the  adrfcs  of  so- 
fisty,  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  tbe  solidity  of  tbe 
stTBctars  requires  to  be  on  the  gnMind.'->B0Bn.  The 
wori  sCrMctars  most  always  be  qualified;  It  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  the  mode  of  aetloo  ^  *  In  the 
Btiire  and  coo 


1  constitution  of  things,  God  bath 

ibown  himself  to  be  flivourable  to  virtue,  and  Inlmleal 
so  viee  and  gulh.*— Blaib.  Tbe  fakriek  Is  itself  a 
i^es  of  epiUMC;  It  designates  the  objeet  as  sonsthing 
^wtrived  Iqr  tbe  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 


Bv  destlnv  compelled,  and  in  despair, 
llie  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war, 
And,  by  Minarva'a  aid,  a  fubritk  rear'd. 


The  idifUu  dedteat^  to  tbe  service  of  vellglon  hav« 
in  aU  ages  been  held  sacred :  It  Is  the  business  of  the 
artbltect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
stmeture :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  ibe  \Bgl  fabriek 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  witji 
contemphiting  tne  infinite  power  of  its  Divine  Author. 
When  eapk>yed  in  tbe  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
simsture  Is  limited  lo  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  a* 
consist  of  eomplicated  parts;  fabriek  is  extended  to 
every  thing  In  which  art  or  contrivance  Is  requisites 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  ttmeture  of  vessels,  and 
tbe  fabriek  cif  cloth,  Iron  ware,  and  tbe  like. 


CORNIER,  ANGLE. 
Cbmer  answera  to  tbe  Freneli  cet'ii,  and  Greek  vievfa, 

"'?h  signifies  either  a  eeraer      ^'"^ 

In  Latin  ciiftiliis,  comes  I 


which  signifies  either  a  cemer  or  a  hidden  place ;  ae- 
#le,  In  Latin  anguhu^  comes  in  all  probabUiiy  from 
dy«dv  the  dbow, 


Tbe  vulgar  use  of  eomer  In  the  ordinary  eoneeme 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  In  the  science 
of  mathematleks,  is  not  tbe  only  distinction  between 


Gemer  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  Imdy ;  angloj  on  the  contrary,  the  Inner  ex* 
tremlty  producied  by  tbe  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  ci^nier  snd 
angle  may  be  both  employed;  but  In  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  Is  appHeable :  in  the 
former  case  a  comer  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
diftrent  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly:  but  an  angle  in  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  booles:  one  house  has  many  evmera;  two  houses 
or  two  walls,  at  least,  are  requbiie  to  make  an  trngle: 
'  Jewellevi  grind  their  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
anglee^  that  their  lusue  may  appear  many  Ways.'— 
Dbbham. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  bv  tbe  dl- 
reetlon  that  is  taken  In  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  oourse  Is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  earner  could  not  be  substituted : 
on  the  other  band,  the  word  eomer  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  tbe  deriva- 
tion of  tbe  term ;  *  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter 
for  a  eomer  than  for  a  full  light'— Pops 

PILLARijCOLUHN. 
PiUar,  in  French  piUer.  in  all  probability  comes 
from^tZe,  signliyinf^  any  thing  piled  up  In  an  artificial 
manner.  Ov1«m«,  m  Latin  eolumnoj  comes  ftom  eelu- 
nun  a  prop  or  support.  In  thefr  original  meaning, 
therefore,  it  is  obvkms  that  these  words  differ  f>ssen- 
tlally,  although  in  their  present  use  they  reft»r  to  the 
same  object  The  jmUot  mostly  serves  as  a  eolnmn  ot 
support,  and  tbe  eolnmn  Is  always  a  ptllar ;  but  some- 
times a  piiUar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  ttien  it  is 
ealled  by  Its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  la  more  properiy  denominated  a 


Whate*er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  tlie  eolnmn^  and  the  areh, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.— Akbhsidb. 
Hence  tbe  monument  is  a  pillar ^  and  not  a  eolnmn; 
but  the  piUare  on  which  the  rooA  of  churches  are 
mads  10  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  ce- 
fnmiu.    PilUar  is  more  Aeqaenlty  employed  in  a  moral 
application  than  colvsm,  and  in  that  ease  It  always  im- 
plies a  prop;  *  Withdraw  religk>n,  and  you  shake  all 
the  piUare  of  DKirality.'— BiaiB.    Government  Is  the 
piUar  on  which  all  aodai  order  rests. 


LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 
A  lodgin^t  or  a  plaee  to  lodge  or  dwell  In,  eompre 
Is  single  I  "~  •"  "^  *  '-~ 


^    roooM^  or  wawy  rooma,  or  in  ftec  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose ;  apart 
'   respect  only  suits  of  rooms :  apartmenUt  ibere 
re.  In  the  strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all  lodgingt 


fore,  are, 
are 


on  the  other  band,  the  word 
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groand  restdeted  In  Ita  oMi  and  mairtmmUt  on  tbe 
tr :  all  o^arfiiMiiC*  to  let  out  for  hire  are  iodgin^s  ; 


other:  all  apari 

but  afartrntmu  not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not 


MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 

JIAmiimmt,  in  Latin  nummmenUtm  or  «Mmt«Mi<Mii, 
from  «Mii<o  to  advlie  or  remind,  aignifiei  tliat  wtakli 
pule  ui  In  mind  of  •oroethiiif ;  viemoriul,  flvm  nMSMry, 
•ignlflea  the  thing  that  helps  ibe  memory;  and  ramaM- 
hraitctr^  from  remtmker  (v.  MemaTjf)^  tbe  thing  tbat 
causee  to  rtmemhwr. 

From  tbe  above  It  to  clear  that  these  terms  faaTe,  in 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  dlller  only  In  their  collateral  acceptations: 
mmwmnt  Is  applied  to  tbat  which  is  purposely  set  up 
to  keep  a  thing  in  mind ;  wumtrialt  and  rtmtmkrtmttrg 
tn  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind .  a  monvment  to  used  to  preserve  a  publlclc  object 
of  notice  from  being  forgotten ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  llie  memmeni  to  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  ns  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  manory  tit  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  pnsennes  tbe  numory  of  some  pnbtlek 
event :  tbe  mmuirial  alwaya  eooalsta  of  somelbliif 
which  was  tbe  property,  or  in  tbe  possession,  of  an- 
other; as  his  picture,  bli  baodwriting,  bto  hair,  and 
the  like.  Tbe  Mtmummi  at  London  was  built  to  eom- 
memoraie  tbe  dreadflil  five  of  tbe  dty  in  tbe  year  1M6: 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  ban>7  to  bave  some 
token  of  sacb  ether's  regard,  which  they  llkewiae  keep 
as  a  memorial  of  their  fhrmer  intercourse. 

Tbe  sMiiaawmf ,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  speciftck  purpose;  but,  in 
Ibe  Improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  smnh- 
«M»(  when  It  serves  the  purpose  of  remihding  the 
publick  of  any  circumstance :  thus,  the  pyramid  are 
•  oil 


antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  weiiKsuatf  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
ble; 'If  (in  tbe  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
superstition  is  obliterated,  the  m^nwmaU*  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  eflbced.*— Johmbom. 

MtmoriMU  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
tbe  eame  lime  such  as  rerotaid  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  tliey  bave  belonged ;  this  object  to  generally 
some  person,  but  It  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing. 
If  it  be  of  a  personal  nature :  our  Savkwr  instltulul 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  mMmorittl  of 
bto  death ;  *  Any  mernvriul  of  your  good-nature  and 
friendship  is  most  welcome  to  me.'— Popc. 

A  sMM^rtoi  respects  some  object  external  of  our^ 
selves ;  the  rememtrvrnter  to  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty:  a  man 
leaves  mmmcrialt  of  himssif  to  wbonasoever  lie  leaves 
bto  property;  but  the  rewumbram^r  to  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  tbe  mnMrial  carries  us  back  to 
another ;  therssMsi^siiMr  brings  us  back  to  ourselvas 
tlvt  mtmorial  revives  la  our  minds  what  we  owe  lo 
another;  the  rtmtmbronMr  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  ounelvei;  it  to  that  which  recalto  us  lo  a 
sense  of  our  duty :  a  gift  to  tbe  best  mumoriaX  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another :  a  sermon  to  often  a  good 
Temembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
lo  perform ;  *  When  God  is  forgotten,  bto  Judgemento 
are  bis  remaii^aRc«r«.*— Cowpbr. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
depoaited.  Orwe^  from  the  German  FraAm  to  dig,  has 
a  teferenee  to  the  hollow  made  in  me  earth;  tomb^ 
from  tuMMlut  and  tumto  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to  tbe 
rising  that  to  made  above  it;  sfpuZeAi**,  from  tBpeUo 
to  burv,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  ft  is  em- 
ployed. From  this  eiplanatlon  It  Is  evident,  that  these 
terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  application;  *  to  sink 
into  the  gra»9^  to  an  expression  that  carries  tbe  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  ia  death ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  bat  to  tbe  ^oos.— Grat. 
To  inscribe  on  the  toiaft,  or  to  encircle  tbe  tomb  with 
flowers,  carries  our  thoughts  to  tbe  external  of  thiu 
place  bi  which  the  body  to  interred ; 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  lo  these  tbe  Amlt, 

If  iiiem*ry  o*er  their  <e«iAs  no  trophies  raise.— Grat. 
To  inter  in  a  ttpidekre^  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  tonlcftre, 
lUiof.a  place  inwblcb  bodlea  aradepoiltod; 


Vbe  Lay  Itself  to  eltfaer  lost  or  burled,  perfaapa  A* 
ever,  in  one  of  those  sanUekrts  of  MSiB.  wfaKli  by 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.'— Ttrwhrt 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

.^iorm,  in  Latin  udomo^  Is  compounded  of  the  In- 
tensive syllable  ad  and  oni«,  in  Greek  itpat^t  lo  make 
beautiful,  i^ifyin|  to  dispose  for  tbe  purpose  of  orna 
ment ;  deeoraU,  in  Latin  deatraius^  participle  of  decon, 
tmm  deeanu  becoming,  signifies  to  moke  becoming, 
embeUishi  In  French  embellir.  is  compounded  of  tbe 
Intensive  syllable  «m  or  ra  and  belUr  or  bel^  in  Laitai 
beUut  handsome,  signifying  to  make  handsome. 

One  adori^  by  giving  tbe  best  external  appearaooa 
to  a  thing : 

As  vines  Ibe  trees,  as  grapes  tbe  vines  aism. 

DRroaa. 
One  deearaUt  by  annexing  something  to  improve  ita 
appearance;  *  A  few  years  afterwanl  (ITSl),  by  tJM» 
death  of  bto  father.  Lord  Lyttleton  Inherited  a  baroaec*s 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  be  did 
not  augment,  be  was  careful  to  ad^m  bv  a  bouse  of 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  deesrottMi 
of  bto  park.'— -Johnson.  One  embeUuAea  by  givii^  m 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  to  well  executed ;  *  I 
shall  here  present  my  readier  with  a  lener  from  a  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  otfAce  which  he  thinks  mqr 
very  much  contribute  to  the  ambeUiBkmnU  of  tbe  city.* 
—A  DoisoN.  Females  odimi  their  persons  bv  tbe  cboioe 
and  disposal  of  their  dreis:  a  henddress  is  T 


with  flowers,  or  a  room  with  paintings:  fine  writing  to 
embeUisked  by  suitnble  flourishes. 

Adam  and  ambellisk  are  figuiatively  employed 
cerate  only  in  the  proper  sense.    The  mind  to 


by  particular  virtues  which  are  imfilantfHl  In  it;  a  nar- 
rative Is  embeUiahed  by  the  Iniroductnn  of  aooie  strik- 
ing incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

OhUngi  In  Lalln  ablangna^  from  the  intensive  gyiia. 
ble  abt  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  acml 
from  tlie Xatin  ovum  an  og,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  to  a  species  of^be  oUonf :  what  is  ovml  to 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblong  ia  not  alwaya  ovaL  Ob» 
long  IB  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  byrlghl 
lines,  that  is,  all  recuogular  parallelograiDs,  except 
squares,  are  oblong;  but  the  oval  to  applied  lo  curvi- 
linear ^long  figures,  as  elUpoea,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  tbe  circle :  tables  are  ofleoer  oUang  tbaa 
oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  aval  as  tb^  an 
oblong. 


GLOBE,  BALL. 

Olobo,  in  Latin  globua,  comes  probably  fWm  iba 
Greek  y^Ao^  a  hillock  of  earth:  baU,  In  Teuioniek 
ball,  to  doubtless  connected  with  tbe  words  bowl,  *ms, 
bond,  and  tbe  like,  signifying  tbat  which  to  turned  or 


OUbe  to  lo  »att  as  the  species  to  thegenm;  a  /Ms 
to  a  baU,  but  every  *«tf  to  not  a  globo.  The  globt  docs 
not  in  ita  strict  sense  requhw  to  be  of  an  equal  rotan- 
dity  In  aU  ita  parts;  It  to  properly  an  irregulariy  round 
body ;  *  It  to  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great /Mes  of  roalier  are  thinly  scattered  tbroogt 
the  univeree,  but  tbe  hardest  bodies  are  so  porona,  thai 
if  all  matter  were  oompFesaed  to  perfect  solidity,  H 
might  beeontalned  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.*— Joiiasoa. 
A  ball  on  the  other  hand  to  generally  any  rmmd  body, 
but  partlculariy  one  that  is  entirely  regularly  itwnd; 
tbe  earth  itself  Is  therefore  properly  denonilnaied  a 
globe,  from  ito  unequal  rotundity ;  and  for  tbe  aaaie 
reason  tbe  mechanical  body  which  to  made  to  repre- 
sent tbe  earth  to  atoo  denominated  a  globe;  but  in  tbe 
bi((ber  style  of  writing  the  earth  to  frequeoUy  dem 
minated  a  ball,  and  in  fbmilur  disoourw  everr  solid 
body  which  aasumea  a  ctaneular  form  to  entitled  a  >«Ji ; 

What  thoocb  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqneous  ball. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  r^|olce, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.— AsuaoiL 
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TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

JBMic,  rrom  the  Latin  tmitto,  expranet  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out.  mkaU,  ftnm  kaUtrnt  tbe  breaih, 
and  evaporaUi  from  vapor  vapour  or  ileuB,  are  both 
■lodee  of  emiUiuf' 

Emit  ifl  und  to  ezpreai  a  more  poeitive  effort  to  tend 
«ut :  exJkdle  and  evajMrote  designate  the  natural  and 
limgreasive  proceM  of  things:  volcanoes  emit  Are  and 


Full  in  uie  biasing  sun  great  Hector  shinM 
Like  Biars  conjnil«lon'd  to  confound  mankind ; 
His  nodding  helm  ewuu  a  streamy  ray, 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.— Pops. 
The  earth  nhaUt  tbe  damps,  or  flowen  ezJkais  per. 


Here  pansM  a  moment,  while  tlie  gentle  gale 
Conveyed  that  freshness  the  cool  s( 


Liquids  ntmaraU;'  *  After  allowing  the  flrat  ftimes 
and  lieat  or  their  zeal  to  raojrorote,  she  (Elizabeth) 


into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each 

bouse. --ROBBRTSOH. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition ;  things  ex- 
Aals  or  eva^rate  by  an  eztemal  action  upon  them : 
they  exJuile  that  which  Is  foreign  to  them ;  they  eva- 
paraU  that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itKlf :  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  heat:  water  evaporate*  by 
■leans  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
Tbe  enption,  from  e  and  mmpo,  signifies  tbe  break- 
ing forth,  that  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden 
tarMlng;  expleeient  from  ex  and  plaude^  signifies 
l»ar«ing  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  entpCiim,  but  of  gunpowder  an  «xpio- 
•MB ;  volcanoes  have  their  ernptiatu  at  certain  Inter- 
viUs,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  exploeimte  : 
on  tills  account  the  term  eruption  Is  applied  to  the 
human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  tbe  effects  of 
liumottr,  and  may  be  applied  In  tbe  same  manner  to 
any  Indications  of  humour  in  the  mind ;  the  term  ex- 
ploeion  is  also  applied  to  tlie  agitations  of  the  mind 
which  burst  out;  *  Bin  may  truly  reign  where  It  does^ 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual 
cntptioM.*— South.  *  A  burst  of  Airy,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow.  Is  the  first  natural  explosion 
of  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Maebeth*s.*— Ctrji- 

BBRLAND. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 
Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  (v.  To  break)  ^  to  denote  what  arises  fVom 
being  broken,  In  the  ffcurbtive  sense  of  the  verb  Itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  tieitifles  the  thing  that 
gapes  or  stands  open;  chasm,  in  Greek  x^Vfui  from 
jraivtf,  and  the  Hebrew  nU  to  ^  open,  signifies  tiie 
tiling  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.    A  breach 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  chasm 
roav  arbe  from  the  abnence  of  that  Which  would  fhrni 
a  connexion.    A  breach  In  a  wall  Is  made  by  means  of 
cannon; 
A  mighty  breach  Is  made ;  the  rooms  conceaPd 
Appear,  and  ail  the  palace  Is  reveaI*d.-*DETDBn. 
Gape  in  fences  are  commonly  the  efltets  of  some  vio- 
lent eflbrt  to  pass  through  ; 
Or  if  tbe  order  of  the  world  bek>w 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow. 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

DaVDB!V. 

A  break  Is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  In 
the  middle  of  a  llne^  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
of  his  workR,  Vireil,  by  his  will,  oblitted  Tucca  and 
Varlusto  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill  up  tbe  breake 
be  had  left  in  his  poem.'— Walsh.  A  ehaem  Is  left  in 
mlting  when  any  words  In  tiie sentence  are  omitted; 


*  Tbe  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  la 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures.*— Addisob. 

A  breach  and  a  chaem  always  imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  m  a 
knife;  a  breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing or  foitificaiion :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  small  breake ;  the  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  natural  ob- 
jects. Trifling  chxumstances  occasion  wide  breaches 
in  families; 

When  breach  of  faith  JolnM  hearts  does  disengage, 

The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.— Lbb. 
The  death  of  relatives  often  produtes  a  sad  chasm  In 
the  enjoyments  of  individuals; 

Sooje  la^y  ages,  lost  in  ease, 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicletf ; 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 

In  story  cAasflw,  in  epochas  mistakes.— Dbtsbn. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in  Saxon  breean,  Danish  and  Low  German 
breken.  High  German  brechen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
&fstfHpii  fipnXi^t  Chaldee  pIB  to  separate;  rack 
comes  from  tbe  same  source  as  break  ;  it  Is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopela,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking; 
rak  In  Swedish,  and  raeco  in  Icelandish,  signifies  a 
breaking  of  the  ice ;  rend  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  hred- 
dan,  Low  German  ritan,  High  German  reiesen  to  split, 
Greek  pi^aow,  Hebrew  pj^'y  U)  break  In  pieces ;  tear,  in 
Saxon  tasrant  Low  German  tiren^  High  German  ler- 
ren,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  tiehcn  to  pull,  Greelc 
tmSm,  nlfm  to  bruise,  Hebrew  "^IH  U>  *pli^  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com 
mnn  characteristick  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  speciflck :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  tern  is  broken,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Break  has  however  a  speclfick  meaning,  in  which  it  b 
comparable  with  tbe  others.  Breaking  requires  less 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  intentional  violence  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked;  but  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  rent 
or  torn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  Mow;  raekinf 
by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but  rending  and  Uar- 
ing  are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  Joints,  is  racked;  cloth  Is 
rent,  paper  is  torn.  Rend  to  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design ;  a  tear  Is  always  faulty.  Cloth  ia 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  Is  wanted  to 
be  divided ;  but  when  it  Is  torn  k  Is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  iu  their  figurative 
applicaUon ; 

Cut  out  affection! 

AH  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Shakspbarb. 

Long  has  this  secret  stmggrd  in  my  breast; 

Long  has  It  racked  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause, 

And  heaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yours. 

DBTOKK. 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobVd,  and,  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Detdbk 
Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country 
Tear  every  lender  passion  flrora  his  heart  1 

Thomsor. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  saUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

Break,  v.  7b  break,  rack;  bruise,  In  French  briser 
Saxon  brysed,  not  improbably  flviro  the  same  soaree  ai 
nreas :  s^usexe.  In  Saxon  ewyna,  Low  German  fuietsen^ 
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Swedbh  9»0*a,  Latin  fC«K»  to  ^Hkt,  or  pfo- 
2nee  a  eoncuarion ;  pomnd,  \n  SaxoDjnmMA,  ■  not  Ion - 
IKobably  derWed  by  a  change  of  leiten  rroni  the  LaUn 
txmdo  10  bruise ;  ctmA,  In  French  teraamr^  \m  moat  pro- 
bably only  a  rariatioo  of  the  woni  •fiiMs«i  like  er««Jb, 

Irredk  always  Implies  the  aeparatlon  of  the  oompo- 
Mnt  pans  of  a  body:  hmif  denotoa  ilmply  the  de- 
ttroying  the  conilnalty  of  the  para.  Haid,  brilUe 
MbeUnces,  as  glaas,  are  broken ; 

Daah  my  devoted  bark !  ye  surges,  break  it  I 

*T  Is  for  Biy  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises.— Sowc. 
0ofk,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  *niusd  ; 

Yet  lab'rlng  well  bis  little  spot  of  ground, 

Borne  scanning  potherbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which,  cultivated  with  his  dally  care. 

And,  (ntu'd  with  vecrain,  were  his  daOy  fluw. 

UmTMII. 

The operatlooof  bruiting  la  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  that  of  squeeiing  by 
eompression  only.   Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver, 
may  he  bmited;   fhilts  may  be  either  bruited  or 
Sfuttxed.    In  this  latter  sense  bruite  applies  to  the 
harder  sufasunces,  or  Indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
tfiuu  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  eom- 
lireaiion.    The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bniuad$  oranges 
or  apples  are  tfiutttA ; 
Be  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  fiMind, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  nis  laboured  cround, 
And  tquteu  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crowned. 

Drtdbii. 
To  •swid  Is  properly  to  bruitt  In  i  mortar  ao  as  to 
]»roouce  a  separation  of  parts; 
And  where  the  raften  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  it  ones;  the.Oreeks  betMaOi 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pmntded  Into  death. 

DavDCir. 
To  emtk  Is  the  most  violent  and  destmetlvA  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body ;  *  Such  were  the  suflerlngs  of  our 
Lordlso  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  iif  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
erouched,  would  entsk  us.»— Tillotsoh. 

What  Is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  is 
kruitod  or  oquutod  may  be  restored  to  lu  (bmMr  tone 
and  conslslencv ;  what  is  founded  la  onlv  reduced  to 
amaUer  parts  for  convenience ;  but  what  Is  eruakod  Is 
destroyed.  When  tlie  wheel  of  a  carriage  pasfts  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  Its  weight.  It  cruskto  k  to 
powder;  thus  In  iheflsuratlve  senHethls  term  marks 
a  total  annihilation :  If  a  conspiracy  be  not  eruaked  In 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  Uie  power  which  has  auf 
feredittogrow; 

To  tru»k  rebeUlon  every  way  is  Just— Daact. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 
BrsoJk,  V.  To  broak^  rack  ;  burtt^  In  Saxon  beorwUmj 
leroten,  byrtton^  Low  German  baisten^  batten.  High 
German  bertten,  Old  German  bretten,  Swedish  brjftta^ 
Is  but  a  variation  of  dreoJk;  eraek  Is  In  Saxon  c«areia«, 
French  eraceuer.  High  German  kraeken.  Low  German 
krdten,  Danish  krakke,  Greek  m/jcciv,  which  are  in  all 
probability  but  variations  of  broakj  dec;  tplHi  In 
Dutch  epUt^  Danish  tplitter^  Low  German  tpli^en, 
BIgh  German  «pa/t«a,  Old  German  tvilteuj  Swedish 
tpUta,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  German  plat- 
ten  to  buret,  from  the  Greek  rscXvffvs^t  to  tear  or 
t^^  and  the  Hebrew ^e<aA  to  separate,  paUet  or  paJetf 
to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Burtt  and  eradt  are  onoma- 
topcftas  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  In 
burttinf  and  cracking.  SpUtUng  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  In  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  Is  generally  tlie  consequence  of  some  ex- 
taiiMi  vtolenoe :  everv  thing  that  Is  exposed  to  violence 
nay  without  distinction  be  broken  ; 

AnMdovs  thence  the  manly  river  irsaJk^, 
And  gathMing  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  meltowed  treasures  o(  the  sky, 
Winds  in  progreasive  majesty  along.— Tbomsoh. 


JBarsfci^turlMa  aosUy  fhND  MiOtrflBM  I 
tow  bodlaii  when  over-filled,  burtt; 

Ofl;  tiaitorsl  Off!  or  my  distracted  aonl 
Will  *«r8<  indignant  fram  this  Jail  of  nature. 

Tbomscmu 
OrmMng  Is  cansed  by  the  application  of  exeesniw 
beat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  subatanoe:  g^MB 
cracka ;  the  earth  erackt;  leather  cracke ; 
And  let  the  weight/  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th*  uneqaal  ground ; 
Lest  cracked  with  summer.heais  the  floorinf  ttes^ 
Or  sinks,  and  tliron(h  the  crannies  weeds  aris^ 

DSTI»B» 

putting  may  arise  Ikon  n  eomblnatloB  of  ezienial 
and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  la  Uabto  w 
epUt; 

Is'tmoetthMlM' 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  teatAil  eyes,  add  water  to  the  aea  ? 
While  la  his  mean,  the  ship  epUte  on  the  rock. 
Which  IndtMlry  and  courage  might  have  savedL 
Shajespbaax. 

A  thing 

burtting 

leave  a  To  ^    . 

wider  than  that  of  the  fbrmer. 


tig  may  be  broken  in  any  abape,  form,  and  degree. 
ing  leaves  a  Wide  gap;  tracking  and  epkttimg 
a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of  WMeh  tieommmlr 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Rupture^  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burM,  wnA/^aetun 
or  fraction^  from  frengo  to  break,  denote  dlflweat 
kinds  of  breaking  according  to  the  objects  to  whtdi 
the  acUon  is  applied.  8o(\  substances  may  sufler  a 
ruptuirtt  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel :  bard  anb- 
stanccs  a  fracture  ;  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rup- 
tars  and  iVaetMn,  though  wAfraeture^  are  used  in  aa 
improper  application ;  as  the  rantiirs  of  a  treaty,  or  iba 
f^aetien  of  a  aait  Into  parta;  ^To  be  sn  eiieaiy,  and 
onoe  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  imbiiter  the 
ruptmrt  1*^4k>vn. 

And  o'er  the  hl^-pil*d  bUls  ot  fi-aOm^d  oartb, 
WMe  dasb*d  the  wares.— Tbomso*. 

FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRrTTLE. 
FragOe  and  jVatI,  In  Fre«ch.rvil«,  both  come  fkom  the 
Latin  fragilie,  signifying  breakable ;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter  mote  gene- 


rally In  the'  Improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  t 
dered,  is  a  fragiU  creature,  his  f^ame  is  composed  of 
fragtU  materials',  mentally  considered,  be  Is  a  fraU 
creature,  for  he  Is  liable  to  every  son  otfruUtfi 
What  joys,  alas!  could  tblsA«<  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.— Davnur. 
BrOOe  conies  from  the  Saxon  bHtten  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  It  or  2w,denoiei  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  Is,  property  breakable;  butHconveysi 
stronger  Idea  of  this  quality  than  fragUe:  the  letter 
applies  to  whatever  wlil  break  from  the  eflbcis  iif  Um« ; 
bnUie  to  that  which  vrill  not  bear  a  temporary  violeoce : 
in  this  sense  aU  the  works  of  men  nnfragHe,  and  In 
fhct  ail  sublunary  things ;  '  An  ap|)earance  of  delicacy, 
and  even  of  fragiUt^,  is  almost  eoMmtlal  to  iiMuty.*- 
Bvan.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiariv  de- 
nominaied  briMei  and  fHendshins  are  somelUnes 
termed  brittUi  »The  brittle  chain  of  this  world's 
friendships  is  as  effectually  broken  when  one  is  "obH- 
tus  meorum,**  as  when  one  is  »  oMlvlseendaa  at  iUIsi" ' 
— Caorx.  

SAP,  UNDERBflNB. 
Bap  signlfles  the  juloe  which  springs  f^om  the  rant 
of  atree;  bence  to  tap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  tbiitt  by  digging :  to  ur^iermine  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon  the 
ground :  we  may  tap,  therefore,  without  uMdermieinfi 
and  undermine  without  tapping:  we  may  tap  Ok 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  wi- 
demeatt.;  and  in  fortifications  we  may  undermine 
either  a  moimd,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  strlklag 
loimediaiely  at  the  foundation:  hence.  In  the  morsl 
application,  to  tap  is  a  more  direct  and  declstva  arads 
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of  destractlon ;  wtiermiiu  !■  a  gradnal,  and  may  be  a 
partial,  action.    Inlldelliy  taps  tbe  inocala  of  a  nation ; 
With  morning  tf  ranL 
A  filthy  cuBloBi  wliicb  he  canghi  mm  lliea, 
Clean  fVom  bia  former  practice,  nowke  »ap» 
His  yonthnil  vtgour.-<;uMaBai^iw. 
Courtlen  undermme  one  another*!  tntsfetts  at  court; 
*  To  be  a  man  of  huelnees  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  sopplaaier  ana  inid«r- 
miMsr  of  the  peace  of  fhBdUss.'~6oimi. 

TO  ERAOIG  ATB,  £XTIBPATE,EXTE£MIN  ATE. 
To  «rad<cats,  ftmn  rmdix  the  Qx>t,  la  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  txthymUy  ftom  cb  aad  atirpt  the  steal,  Is  to  get 
oat  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  tlie  aaturaJ 
tense  we  may  eradUaU  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  tbem  fhMn  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  ntirp^e 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  un  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
osed  in  the  physical  than  In  the  moral  sense;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  hahila,  vices,  abuses, 
evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  to  united  or  supposed 
1o  be  united  Into  a  race  or  fhmily,  and  is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season  when  vicknis 
habits  may  be  thoroucblv  gradictOed;  *It  most  be 
every  man*8  care  to  begin  by  traduating  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
▼iolBte  conscience.*— Blair.  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  txtirpaUd^  with  theezeep* 
lioD  of  Noah  and  his  family ; 

Go  thon,  inglorious,  flrom  th*  embattled  plain ; 

"■         KMihasta 


t  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main 
A  nobler  care  tlie  Oredaiis  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  •xtirpate  Troy.— Pofb. 
£z(«rmmaf«,  In  Latin  entermhuin*^  participle  of 
eztemiJiM,  from  ex  or  extra^  and  terwuutu^  signifies  to 
expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  la  used  only  in  regard  to  such  thln^B  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate  action ; 
exftrpitfa,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progrea- 
aive  action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
bat  the  latter  la  emptoyed  In  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plague,  pestilence.  nm\ne^  exHrpate :  the  sword  exter- 
mmateg;  *8o  violent  and  black  were  Haman*s  pas- 
riooB,  that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation 
to  which  Moidecal  belonged.'— Blais. 

to  DEFACE,  DISFIGUBE,  DEFOKM. 
Drfaee,  di^fLpwe^  and  deform  signify  literally  to 
•poii  Mmfte^figwre^  and/orm. 

Deface  expreraes  more  than  either  deform  or  dit- 
Sigwe.  To  dffaejt  is  an  act  of  destruction  ;  It  Is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed :  to 
iisfigurt  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
•xecution,  which  takes  away  the  figure:  to  deferm 
to  ahogeMier  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
farm  what  It  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  difaced  by 
design ;  it  to  diet  fared  either  by  design  or  accident ; 
It  is  deformed  either  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Persons  only  deface;  persons  or  thln^ti  disfigure; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  fhce  or  external  surfhce  of 
which  may  be  Injured  or  destn^ed ; 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky)i 
That  timea  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  laca 
Ber  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow*rs  deface.— DaTxtan. 
That  may  be  diefigwed  or  deferwud,  the  figure  or  fbrm 
of  which  to  Imperfbd  or  may  be  rendered  imperfect ; 
Mt  to  but  too  obvious  that  erroura  are  committed  in  thto 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  frequently  die- 
Jlgwe  Its  apijearance  before  the  world,  and  subject  it 
to  unjust  repruach.*— Blair. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  nether  part. 

Drtdbic. 
A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  to  d^atU  which  to 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  bitildlng  to  die- 
Ignred  by  any  want  of  lymmetiy  in  Ito  parte :  a  bond- 
ing to  d^sriMd  that  la  made  coHlraiy  to  aU  ten.    A 


atatnaaMy  be  dcfaeedj  di^figmrad^  and  d^rawd:  It  to 
d^aaed  when  any  violence  la  done  to  tin  fhoe  or  aaf 
outward  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  disfigured  by  the  hiaa 
of  a  limb;  It  to  deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  per 
feet  form  of  a  peison  or  thing  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  oojecu  are  mostly  defaced  or  di^Mgueedt 
bat  aeUom  d^ormed ;  animate  objecto  are  either  dto> 
figured  or  dMormied^  but  not  defated.  A  persca  magr 
dS^figure  hkMelf  by  hto  dieas;  heto  d^ermed  by  tte 
*^~idofnatHNb 


BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 

AoM,  hi  {to  proper  sense,  to  the  name  of  a  poiaonoua 
plant;  pest,  in  French  feeU^  Latin  psstis  a  plagtta^ 
from  faetMmy  parttoiple  of  jMsee  to  feed  apoa  or  cos* 
Bume ;  rata,  in  French  rame,  Latin  nrtao,  ftom  r«a 
to  ruah,  algnifiea  the  falliog  into  a  rata,  or  the  cause 
of^nun. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  slgnificatlos 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  worM ;  namely, 
poistni,  plague,  and  destruction.  Boiae  to  said  or 
things  only ;  peei  of  persons  only :  whatever  \ 


a  deadly  corruption  to  the  Aoas:  whoever  J 
noxious  as  the  plague  to  a  ueH:  luxury  to  the  haaee  of 
civil  aoclety ;  gaming  to  the  &«ne  of  all  youth ;  ayco- 
phante  are  thepe»t»  of  society ; 
First  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  ei^lned ; 
This  peei  lie  slaughter*d  ((br  lie  read  the  akies). 
And  trusted  heaven^s  informing  iHbdlgies.— Pors. 
Be  this,  O  mother !  your  rellgiona  care ; 
I  fo  to  rouse  soft  Parto  to  the  war. 
Oh !  would  kind  earth  tlie  hateful  wretch  emhraca, 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  roln  of  oor  Taeei 
]>eep  to  the  dark  abyas  might  he  deacend, 
Troy  yet  slKMiki  ilourtoh,  and  my  aonows  end. 


BaMe  when  compared  with  nrfn  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  poaltive  sense  to 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 
Pierc*d  through  the  dauntlem  heart  then  tumbles  slaio* 
And  fVom  hto  fatal  courage  finds  hto  ftaas.— Popb. 
Ruxa  to  that  which  actually  eauaea  nrni  .*  a  koto  of 
pleasure  to  tlie  haim  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  tateato:  drinUng  to 
the  rain  of  all  who  indulge  themaelvea  in  It  to  exeeaa. 

POISON,  VENOM. 

Poieont  In  French  pmaa,  conies  fVom  the  LatIa 
potia  a  potion  or  drink;  vmoin.  In  French  anw, 
Latin  ooMnam,  comes  probably  from  venm  the  veins, 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veioa,  and 
infects  ihe  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

P^eou  to  a  general  term ;  In  hs  or^nal  meaalag  Ic 
signtfiea  any  iKitlon  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  vsasia  to  a  species  of  deadly  or  mallgnaal 
peieon :  a  poieen  may  be  either  stow  or  qutok ;  a 
venom  to  always  most  active  la  Ito  nature:  npoieou, 
must  be  ndmintoiered  inwardly  to  Iwve  its  effect ;  a 
v«8Ma  will  act  by  an  external  applicatinn:  thejaiea 
of  the  heltobore  to  a  poison ;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  teoUi  of  the  viper  contain  vsmhi  :  many 
planta  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poioonsua 
qualtiy  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indmns  are  in  the  liablt 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  vensamcs  Jutoa, 
which  renders  the  siighiest  wound  niortaL 

The  moml  application  of  these  terms  to  dearly 
drawn  from  tlieir  proper  acceptation :  the  poison  must 
be  tnfiieed  or  Injected  into  the  subject;  the  venom  acta 
upon  Itim  externally :  bad  principles  are  iustly  com- 
pared  to  a  poison^  which  aome  are  so  unhappy  aa  lo 
suck  In  with  their  mother*'  milk ; '  The  DevlT  can  con- 
vey the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fbncy.*-  " 
Th<*  shaAa  of^envy  are  pecullariv  venoms 
directed  against  thoae  in  elevated  aiuiatlona; 
As  the  wasm  sptead 

Frightful  eonvotoioBs  writh*d  hto  tort«r*d 


TO  OVEBTUBN,  OVERTHROW,  BUBVBRT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  oosrtum  Is  simply  to  turn  over,  which  may  ba 

mora  or  lew  gradual:  \m  lo  sasfttrsw  Is  to  Vtmm 
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•var,  wbieli  wUllMinoraorI«MvioleiiL  Tb 
li  to  tun  a  tbhtg  either  with  tls  ilde  or  lis  bottoin 
■pward ;  hot  lo  nbvert  Is  to  turn  that  under  which 
abouid  be  upwaid :  to  vverte  la  to  turn  that  before 
which  abouid  be  behind  ;  and  to  invert  la  to  place  that 
on  Ita  head  which  should  rait  on  ita  feeL  Thcae  lerma 
dUfer  aceordinity  In  their  appllcatioa  and  cireum- 
auneaa:  things  are  evertunud  by  contrivance  and 
gradual  raeaaa;  inlldehi  attempt  lo  pwertmrm  Clui»- 
Oanlty  by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falaebood ; 
An  age  Is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fkte, 
When  Troyahall  aacrtam  the  Graelan  atate. 

Dbtds*. 
The   French  revolutionlala  overtktew  their   lawftf 
fovermneot  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudeSf  by  characters  overthrown, 
Lnagioe  that  they  raise  their  own.— Gat. 
To  ovortnm  la  aald  of  small  maitera ;  to  emhmt  only 
of  national  or  laig e  concerns :  domeslick  economy  may 
be  omeHwmedi  religious  or  political  eatabliahmenta  may 
^eutverted;  'Others,  from  pubiick  apirit,  laboured 
10  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shalc&  and  perhaps  eubvert^  the  Spanish 
power.* — RoaaarsoM.  That  may  be  overturned 
which  is  siinplv  set  up ;  that  is  subverted  which  haa 
been  eatablished :  an  assertion  may  be  overtwmed  f  the 
best  aanctioned  principles  may  by  artiflce  bteubverUd. 
To  evertum,  e^tkrow,  and  enboert  generally  in- 
virive  the  deslrucdbn  of  the  tiling  so  overtMrned^  ever- 
lAroisa,  or  ni*e«r(«d,  or  at  least  render  U  for  the  time 
uaelesB,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts; 
but  reveree  and  invert^  which  have  a  more  particular 
application,  have  a  lem  speclflck  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reveree  a  propoaitioo  by  taking  the  negative 
Instead  of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  mav  be  revereed 
ao  aa  to  render  It  nugatory ;  but  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  aeoonling  to  circumstances;  'Our 
•Bcestora  affactol  a  ceitain  pomp  of  atyie,  aud  thla 
allectatlon,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
fiequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of  their  words, 
especially  in  poetiy.*— TraEWBirr.  The  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  eutverUng  aH  the  prinelpla  on 
which  civil  aoeiety  to  built ;  *  He  who  walks  not  up- 
rlgbUy  haa  neitber  ftom  the  presumption  of  Ood^s 
mercy  revereing  the  decree  of  hto  justice,  nor  from  bis 
own  purposes  of  a  ftiture  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
to  aet  hto  foot  upon.*— aooTH. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  evenekelm  (v.  T\»  overbear)  to  to  cover  with  a 
beavy  body,  80  that  one  abouid  sink  under  it:  toenek 
ia  to  destroy  the  coiutatency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
ame.  A  thing  may  be  emeked  by  being  overwhelmed, 
bat  it 'may  be  overwhelmed  without  being  crushed  j 
and  it  may  be  emehed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  CapitoHne  hill  to 
Ibe  Sabinea,  to  said  to  have  been  werwhelmed  with 
their  arms,  by  which  she  waa  crushed  to  death.  When 
■any  persons  foil  on  one.  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
but  not  necessarily  crushed  ;  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
a  body.  It  may  be  erushed,  but  not  overwhelmed  $  *Let 
BOt  the  political  metaphysicks  of  Jacobins  break  prison, 
10  bunt  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  np  the  fountaina  of  the  great 
deep  to  overwhdm  us.*— BIjrkb. 

Melt  hto  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  lo  him, 

Crush  him  In  thy  arma.— OrWAf . 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  diaaoltttlon  of  bodlea  by  an  Internal  process  to 
tepUed  by  all  theae  terma :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
10  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 
and  moraL    Rot\»  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms ;  It 
denotes  the  laat  stage  in  the  progress  of  dtosolution: 
patr^yexpressea  the  progress  towantorottennees;  and 
esrruptUn  the  commencement.    Aftat-  fhilt  has  ar- 
rived at  ita  oialurity  or  proper  atate  of  ripeneas,  it  rots ; 
Debate  dertroya  despatch,  aa  (irufM  we  aee 
Rot  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

Dbiikam. 
Meat  which  to  kept  too  loBg^utr^^; 
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And  drawB  the  eopioua  stream  fhrni  swampy  foai^ 
Where  putrefeMien  Into  life  fernnenta.— Thomso*. 
There  to  a  tendency  In  all  bodlea  to  cerruntien ;  nmrn 
and  wood  cermet  with  time;  wliatever  to  made,  or 
done,  or  wiahed  by  men,  to  equally  liable  to  be  cvmnt 
or  to  grow  cemipt; 
After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Fkadiy  cenrrvftion  nor  mortal  payne.— drBMasK 


DESTRUCTIOK,  RUIN. 

DtstrueUen,  from  dertrvy,  and  the  Lathi  destruv, 
signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  to  ratoed  up; 
raia,  lh»m  ths  Latin  rue  to  All,  signifies  to  fall  into 
pieces:  destruetien  is  an  act  of  immediate  violence; 
rata  to  a  gradual  process :  a  thing  to  deetrofed  by  some 
external  action  upon  it;  a  tiling  falto  to  ruin  of  Itself. 
We  witness  deetruetion  wlierever  war  or  tlie  adverse 
elenienfis  rage ;  we  wlUieas  ruin  whenever  the  vrorka 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  eflbcts  of  time.  Meverthe- 
leas,  If  deetrucUon  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  to 
on  the  other  hand  more  sore  and  complete.  What  to 
deetroued  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  ia 
ranted  to  kwt  forever ;  It  to  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  deetrofed,  freifa  ones 
rise  up  In  their  place ;  but  when  commerce  to  ruined^ 
it  seldom  retunis  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees:  rant  to  aome* 
thing  positive  and  general.  The  property  of  a  Pian 
may  be  deetroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  without 
necessarily  involving  hto  rum; 

Destruction  hangs  o*er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  tb*  impending  foJI.— Pwk. 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  forolly  to  oflentlmes  the  conaa 
quence  of  destruction  by  fire ; 
'   The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Whk^h  Troy*s  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 

When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self;  shall  fail, 

And  one  prodigious  rata  swallow  all.— Popa. 

The  health  to  destrooed  by  violent  exercise  or  sobm 
other  active  cause;  it  Is  raiasd  by  a  course  ot  fanprn- 
deni conduct 

The  happiness  of  a  fomily  to  deetrofed  by  broito  and 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  aj«  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or  the 
improper  sense ;  rata  has  nraetly  a  moral  application. 

The  deetruetion  of  both  body  and  aoul  is  tlie  coa- 
sequence  of  sin;  the  rata  of  a  man,  whether  fn  hto 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  to  inevitable,  if  be  foUow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  pasakm. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  aignlfles  producing  deetruetion  (a.  Da- 
struction) ;  ruinous^  either  having  or  cauahigram  (v. 
Destruction) ;  peruidous,  ftom  the  Latin  penudeo  or 
per  and  neeo  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violant 
and  total  dissolution.  # 

Deetructive  and  ruinoue,  as  the  epitheto  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  dtoiinction  in  their  seaae 
and  application :  fire  and  sword  are  deetructive  things ; 
a  poiaon  ie  deetructive ;  consequences  aremsaeaa;  n 
condition  or  state  to  raiaea^ :  intestine  coomiotioiM 
are  ruinous  to  tlie  proaperity  of  a  state ; 

*T  to  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  lo  fear; 

Flight,  more  than  shameflil,  to  destructive  hen. 

Pora. 
*  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  conqueaia  mom 
ruinous  than  that  of  tlie  Sazona.*— Homb. 

Pernicious  approachea  nearer  to  deetructive  than  to 
ruinous;  both  the  former  Imply  taniiency  to  diasola- 
tion,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  out  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dtosolution  as  already 
having  taken  place:  hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument 
or  cause  as  being  deetructive  or  pernicious*  and  the 
action  or  event  asrtu'n^iM;  destructive  to  i<pplled  ia 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  w  hich  liaa 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so;  pemidens  is  appli 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  fn  a  limited  way  i 
sin  to  equally  destructive  to  both  body  and  soul ;  cer 
*«m  food  to  pemieious  to  tbe  body;  eertain  books  ait 
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I  to  the  mind ;  *TIm  dftets  of  dlTUoot  (in 
a  «Uie)  veptmieiotu  to  the  last  degree,  not  onlj  with 
regard  to  ihoee  advantages  which  they  give  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
dace  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  peiaoo.*— 
Addisom. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WA8TE. 

OanuM,  in  French  tentumtTf  Latin  ecnsymo,  oom- 
*  pounded  of  cm  and  nm»,  signifies  to  take  awav  alto- 
getlier ;  dettroy,  in  Latin  dsstru^t  compounded  of  dt 
privative  and  atruo  to  build,  signlfles  to  undo  or  scatr 
ler  that  wbict  has  been  raised ;  wasts^  from  the  adjec- 
tive wmU  or  destrtt  signifieii  to  make  waste  or  naiuid. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  wUch  has  been 
■omething  to  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  u  eansumed  to  lost  for  any  Aitnre  purpose ; 
what  to  de$troifed  to  rendered  unlit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  Mtwinasmay  therefore  be  todssfroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end;  things  are  ofkeu  d9$trtyed  by  being 
csnrasMd.*  when  food  is  e9n»wm$d  It  serves  the  In- 
leoded  purpose;  but  when  it  to  destrofd  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  to  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  to  eeammed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  bouse  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  diHroytd  by  cvntyanption:  oo  the  other 
band,  wlien  life  or  health  to  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
are  dkstroytd; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruhr  joy 

TAe  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  dMfroy.—ADUXsoH. 

fn  the  figurative  signification  MiuiiM«issyp.onymoai 
with  vfoste:  the  fbrmer  Implies  a  reducing  to  nothing ; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse:  to  watte  u 
to  emuuwu  uselessly ;  much  time  to  eensmmsd  in  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  *  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  etntuwu  hto  wbote 
life  in  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
Us  qualitle8.*'-Ax>Disoif.  Idlers  womU  their  time  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  properly  estimate  its  value :  those 
who  ensume  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruit- 
leai  endeavours  toeflfect  what  to  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves :  it  to  an  idle  watU  of  one*8  powers  to  employ 
tliem  in  building  up  new  systems,  and  making  men  dis- 
satisfied with  those  already  established ; 

For  thto  I  monm,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 

SliaU  waste  tlie  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pora. 

TO  DEMOLISH.  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  buUt  up  to  tlie 
common  idea  included  in  nil  these  terms. 

Demotitk^  from  the  Latin  demoUor,  and  moUs  a 
mass,  sigDifies  to  decompound  what  hss  been  In  a  mass ; 
rate  like  eraee  (v.  7\>  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
mooth  or  even  with  the  ground;  duinaM(/«,  In  French 
demanuler,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle  or 
guard ;  deetrofft  from  the  Latin  dMtnto,  compounded  of 
the  privative  de  and  etmo  to  build,  rignifles  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrick  Is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
it  to  *  raxed  by  way  ot  punishment,  that  It  may  be  left 
■s  a  monument  of  publick  vengeance;  a  fortren  is  dtc- 
mantled  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
It  defenceless ;  places  are  dMtro««d  by  various  means 
Md  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  eitot  any 


Individuals  may  demoUnk ;  Justice  causes  a  raiure; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  diematUled  and  fortiflca- 
liwis  to  be  deetroged ; 

From  the  demelieVd  towers  the  Trojans  throw 

Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

Dry  OEM. 

Oreat  DIomcde  Iras  eompass*d  round  with  walSa 

The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 

From  hto  own  Argos  nam'd ;  we  touched  with  joy 

The  royal  hand  tint  rat*d  unhappy  Troy.— Dry  obh. 

«  Vide  Abba  Girard:  «  Demolhr,  naer,  demaattier, 


0*er  the  drear  spot  see  desolatioo  spread, 
And  the  dfrsimKlsd  walto  in  ruin  Ite.— MooKB. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  end  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy*s  deetructumcKme^ 
Not  one  but  sufli»red  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prise  of  honour  which  in  arms  he  iought. 

DSYOBR 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

jBsreses,  in  Bazoa  htreajlam^  Oennan  htroMben^  he 
is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  r»6.  Bazoo  re<|^Ura, 
German  raubem^  Low  German  reeSeeHy  itc  Latin  ro- 
^nia  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seise,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  dnrive,  compounded 
of  ds  and  prise,  French  ^eer,  Latin  privot  frompri- 
fnu  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one*s  own  which 
was  another's;  etrip  to  in  German  etreifenj  Low  Ger^ 
man  etreipen^  streepea,  Swedish  etrOfva^  probaUy 
changed  from  the  Latin  surrtpto  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  ezpresses  more  than  deprive^  but  less 
than  s(rt>,  which  In  thto  sense  Is  figurative,  and  de- 
notea  a  total  bereavement;  one  to  Asrca«ed of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property :  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value ; 
the  act  of  bereaviiur  does  violence  to  our  inclination: 
we  ara  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  aud  cunve- 
niences  or  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby 
Yvndeied  as  it  were  naked.  DeprivaHmis  are  prepara 
tory  to  berea»emente ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
tiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other ;  com 
mon  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
oo  our  d^pnetUteiw ;  Christian  fiilth  should  enable  u« 
to  consider  every  bereaivemeiKt  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  eiripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  tosting  bouocua 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  ei^Joy- 
mento  by  the  dtopensaiioos  of  Providence; 
O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prinra  decree  1 

MiLltHC 

Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fUl  In  our  way ; 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  unsuccessfbl  pride 
Th*  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th'  aven0iig  muses  of  tlie  light  of  day 
Deprived  hto  eyes,  and  snalch'd  hto  voice  away. 

Pops. 

Men  are  active  hi  etHprnrng  each  other  of  their  lua 
rights  and  privileges ;  '  From  the  uncertainty  of  Ufi*, 
mqialisU  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  or 
lis  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seductions 
of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  Voad 
them  with  the  fear  of  their  end.*— Mackbhsu. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation^  in  Latin  deprmdatio,  fWmi  prmda  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away ;  robbery^  on  the  other  hand,  sig 
tiifies  simply  the  removal  or  taking  awav  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation^  therefiirp,  includes  a 
robber  ft  but  not  vice  vered.  A  depredation  to  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always 
with  advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  the  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  indulgeiic* 
of  private  animosity ;  robberf  to  always  oomniiited 
from  a  tltirrt  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  publick  act  of  a  eomnm- 
nity,  o^  the  private  act  of  individuate ;  robberf  mnsily 
the  private  act  of  individuals.  Depredatiene  are  com* 
niitted  wherever  the  occasion  oflfers ;  in  open  or  covert 
places :  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persoiw 
or  houses  of  individuals,  in  former  times  neighbour 
Ing  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present:  *  As  the  delsy  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  detrimental  to  individuate,  who  have  suffered  by 
d^redations  flrom  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  hava 
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ipects,  amed  tlie  nl^Mt  with  powen  to 
prerogative,  h^  direeUng  the  nlnleiera  to 
a  of  marque/— BLArxsTOKB.    *  From  all 


inao 

impel  the  . 

issue  letters  of  marque. 

this,  what  Is  my  Inference  1    That  this  new  system  of 

^bbtrjf  lo  France  cauMt  b%  rendered  safe  by  any  art* 

— fiCRKB 

D^edaiitn  Is  used  In  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  dMrsdalsrs  In  tha  comflelds;  beea  may  he 
aaid  to  pinnder  or  rsft  the  flowera  of  Uiair  aweeta. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDOE. 

Deprtve  («.  TV  bereave)  eonveys  the  Idea  of  either 
caliink  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withhoiding  that 
which  one  may  have ;  debar^  ttom  de  and  ^or,  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  Idea 
only  of  withholding;  abridge  («.  To  ahridfe)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  aotho- 
rity.  We  are  daprived  of  that  which  Is  of  the  first 
necesaity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enioymenta, 
opportunities,  dtc. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comibrts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences.  Sec.  Criminals  are  delved  of 
their  liberty ;  their  fHends  are  in  extraordinary  eases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comfoita  lo  consequence  of 
their  own  ftiults. 

Defrivatiou  and  debatrimg  sometimes  arise  ftom 
things  as  well  as  peraons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conactoos  asentB.  Blisfortunes  some- 
tiroes  derive  a  person  of  toe  means  of  Hvinc ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred^  by  their  poverty,  of  uie  ^ 
portunity  to  learn  their  duty ;  it  may  aometlmes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  yonng  people  of  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  nol  now  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivativnt ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  tt» 
Btfciety  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  thqr  have  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
Joying. 

When  naed  aa  reiieeUve  verbs  they  picaerva  the 
same  analofy  in  their  signiflcaiion.  An  extravagant 
person  dtfriveg  hldiaeif  of  the  power  of  doing  good ; 
*0f  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
itl    Can  they  dt/rive  you  of  peace  of  eonselence, 


Blaik.  a  person  may  dtber  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence;  *  Active  and 
maaeuilne  spirits,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 


of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  parti*— 

Blaik.     '  '   ' 

from 
nu 

■or  ought  to' remain  at  rest  If  they  debar  themselves 
fh>m  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward.^— HooHxs.  A  miser  abridgee  himself  of 
every  enjoymeut  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  paastan ; 
*The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  dlacretion  of  the 
magistrate.*— Blackstoks. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture^  in  Frefich  eap(itr«,  Latin  captura^  from 
eaptue^  participle  of  eeana  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostiy  the  for- 
mer; eeiture,  from  eene,  in  French  eaisir^  signifies 
only  the  act  of  eeiximg;  prite,  in  French  vrue,  fnmi 
prie,  participle  of  preudre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  eeiture  differ  in  the  mode:  a  capture  is 
made  by  force  of  arms;  a  eeiture  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island 
requires  an  anny ;  the  «eizitr«  of  property  Is  eflected 
hy  the  exertions  of  an  Individual.  A  eeiture  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not  A 
capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object;  it  is 
merely  the  taking  Into  possesion :  a  eeiture  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  posseaioo  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resistance; 
eoniraband  goods  are  s«tx«d  by  tiie  police  ofBcers. 

A  c  ytturehme  always  something  iegitiroaie  In  K;  it  Is 
a  publicJt  measure  flowing  fVoni  authority,  or  in  the 
course  of  lawful  warfkre ;  •  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
In  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  inclines  to  think  Um  Diad  and  Odyasey  were 


flBisbed  about  half  a  eentury  after  die  c^iiirs  of  Tray. 
— CvvBBRi.Ain».  A  edamre  ha  a  private  naeasiire,  m 
quentiy  aa  onJawful  and  unjust  as  h  Is  violent ;  it  de- 
pends on  tiie  will  of  Uie  bidividual;  '  Many  of  tha 
dangeiB  imputed  of  old  to  exortritant  wealth  are  noiv 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbeia, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  m  notiyng  to  be 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  ssizarM.*— Johhson.  A 
eaptwe  Is  general,  ft  respects  the  act  of  taking :  a 
prite  Is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  te 
value  to  the  captor:  many  eaptmree  are  made  by  at* 


which  never  become  prixat ;  *  Sensible  of  their  amu 
force,  and  alhired  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  pttse. 
the  northern  barbarians,  In  the  reign  of  Arcadios  and 


Honorio 


aasailed  at  once  aU  the  ftootienof  the  Bo- 
-Hnii. 


BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 
These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture, 
foecy,  hi  French  butin,  Danish  bpUe^  Dutch  Hiyf, 
Teutonick  beute^  probably  comes  firom  the  Teaiooick 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  fbr  its  ase ; 
epeil^  in  French  d^rouiaS^  Latin  epoUuim^  in  GnA 
ffjci^Aoir,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  flon  the  dead, 
fVom  ovXd^j  Hebrew  S^D  to  spoil:  vrvy,  la  Frencb 
praiet  Latin  frmda^  Is  not  improbab^ 
prmudo^preitdai  or  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of,  i 
the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  In  attacfci 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  eases  or  particular  vtotanee. 
The  soldier  gets  his  beatv ;  the  combatant  Ma  apaOa ; 
tha  camivoroua  animal  tola  wrap,    Baotp  lespecta  what 
Is  of  personal  aervice  to  the  captor;  awaila  whatever 
serves  to  designaia  hia  triumph ;  arqr  uaciudas  what* 
ever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  eonsuroed. 
When  a  town  Is  taken,  soldiers  are  too  busy  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
baeip ;  In  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal  property 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawfU  epaile  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pounces  on  hb  yrvy,  and  carrlea  him  up  lo 
his  nest; 
*T  was  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  aieep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toih,  oor  minds  with  carc^ 
When  Hector's  ghost  befbre  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shrouo  he  seem*d,  and  baih*d  in  teen, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum*d  fVom  tolls 
Of  war,  triumphant  In  iBaelan  »peiU.—1>n.nini. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take  to»tv;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  tpoile ;  a  ferocious  appetHe 
hnpels  to  a  search  for  prey.    Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  &••«»;  and  even  in  later  periods  sech  e 
capture  was  good  bootpt  when  ranmrn  was  peld  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.    Among  soase 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  en«ny  constituted  part 
of  their  epaile.    Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  jrr^y  of  the  conquerors. 

JBoetf  and  prep  are  often  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Flunderera  obtain  a  rich  beet^:  the 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  bsetf;*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  Anally  de- 
termined on  a  stale  resource  from  church  bootp^  tlH*y 
came  on  tlie  ]4ih  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resole 
tion  on  the  subject-.'— Buaxa.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prep  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prep  to  them;  every  thing  in 
nature  becomes  a  prep  tn  anotiier  thing,  which  in  Ita 
Uim  falls  a  prep  to  something  else.  All  is  chsnge  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prep  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or 
bis  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms ; 

The  wolf,  who  fhim  the  nightly  fbrd 


Forth  drags  the  blearing  er^,  ne*ei 

Nor  wore  her  warmiag  fteece.— TnoMson. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  I<atin  rapie^  and  the  Greek 
iprd^ta),  signifying  a  seicing  or  tearing  away ;  deaaim' 
Cfsa,  from  eolue  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re» 
duced  to  solltode;  deuastatiem*  tai  Latin  davaataUa^ 
fh>m  devaato  to  lay  waste,  sIgnUies  reducing  to  a  waste 
ordeaert. 

•  Vide  Roubwid:  «*  Proie,  butin  *' 
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R990g9  ezpnmea  lea  thao  either  dndati^n  or  ie- 
•tutatien:  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  deatroytng  to  Ixu- 
pUed  in  the  word  rtuage ;  but  the  detolaiion  goes  to 
the  entire  unpeopUng  a  land,  and  the  devattaHon  to  tbe 
•ntire  clearing  away  of  every  veitige  of  culiivation* 
Totrenia,  flames,  lempeits,  and  wild  beaatsrava^a; 


■  of  prey  retire,  that  all  nightloog, 
Urg*d  by  oeceirity,  had  rang*d  the  dark, 
Ailf  their  oonacioua  ravage  ehimn'd  the  Ughl, 
*  ABhain'd4—TBOiiBoa. 

War,  plague,  and  Amtne  degolaU; 

Amid  thy  bow'n  the  tyrant's  band  la  aean, 
And  det0latian  laddeni  all  thy  green. 

GoLoeiUTa. 

Anntea  of  barbarlane,  who  Inundata  a  eouatry,  eany 
g0»m$tation  with  them  wherever  thev  go ;  *  How  nBueb 
the  atrength  of  the  Roman  repaMlek  la  impaired,  and 
what  dreadAil  dewutUun  haa  gone  forth  into  aU  ha 
provtaiceei'—MBLMOTB  (LMUr*  of  Ofsarv).  *  No- 
thing reslsla  rwagn,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arreatfl  dfoUtit^  it  is  cruel  and  unpitying ; 
*  itsoasUliM  sparen  nothing,  it  is  ferocioua  and  inde- 
fttigaMe.  Jt««a#M  spread  alarm  and  tarroor;  i»»o- 
latim,  grief  and  deapalr;  dsaostatiam,  dread  and 
honour. 

Jiovaft  is  employed  Ukewtae  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion; dMstaCtM  and  dmatfalMa  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
nIteatioB  to  oountrlea.  IMseaae  makea  ita  ravo^st  oa 
Deaiity ;  death  makes  Ita  rao^f  e«  among  men  hi  a  more 
terrible  degree  at  one  tf  me  than  at  another ; 
Would  one  think  *i  were  poerible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  aoul  t— Addisok. 

OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 

To  overepread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
BPrfaoe  of  a  body ;  but  to  overrvn  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  In  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  evertpread  which  admit  of  extension ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs:  the  face  Is overipr«ad  with  spots: 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  evemtu  and 
to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy ;  nut  the  former  ex- 
presses more  than  the  latter ;  a  small  body  may  ravage 
in  particular  parts;  but  Immense  numbers  are  said  to 

yemcB,  as  they  run  into  every  part:  the  Barbarians 


averroM  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  difllbrent  countries ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  tlie  country  or 
neighbourhood;  <The  storm  of  hall  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  ovartfread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
deaertbed  with  great  strength.'— Adduoh.  •  Most  des- 
poUck  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno> 
lanee  and  barbarity.*— Adiuson.  *  While  Herod  waa 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  rov ^sd  with  their 
depredations  aU  the  parts  of  Judea  and  Cmlo-8yria 
that  lay  within  their  reach.*— PainaACx* 


EAHNE,  PLUNDER,  PTLLAOE. 
Tbe  idea  of  property  taken  fVom  another  contrary  to 
hto  consent  is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  includes  most  violence ;  plunder  Includt^s  most 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
acrutiny  after.    A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incor- 
slon  into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
*     aver  comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapiiw  ; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweedvslow  wbiding  thro'  the  vale,  the  aeat 
Of  war  anA  rapim  once.— Sombevim^. 
Robbers  fluently  chrry  away  much  ptaadcr  when 
they  break  into  houses;  *  Ship-money  was  pitched  upon 
as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
Of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plundoringe  and  sequestra- 
tions.'—Soum.    Wheh  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
atrip  It  of  eveiy  thing  that  is  to  be  foubd,  and  go  away 
loaned  with  piUage;  *  Although  the  Eretrlans  for  a 
time  stood  rssolntdy  to  the  defence  of  thefr  city,  it  waa 
given  up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pMofed 
and  destroyed  In  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Per^ 

«  Vide  Roaband:  '^Ravager,  deaoler,  devaatBTi  sac* 


slana.«-CuMBBRLajiD.  MIschiaf  and  Uoodsb^  attend 
ra»ima ;  Vm  attends  plumder ;  dlstrem  and  ruin  follow 
vmerever  there  haa  been  pillage, 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 
Rapaeiou*^  hi  Latin  rapes,  ftom  rapio  to  seiae,  sig- 
nifies seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  ea^er  desire 
to  have;  ravcn^aa,  from  the  Latin  rakiee  a  tury,  and 
rapia  to  seize,  signifles  the  same  as  rapaetous ;  vorar 
eiauot  from  varo  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 


The  Uea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leadbw 
foatures  in  the  signification  of  all  these  lerms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  the  objeet:  r^aeioua  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similac  spirit  of  plunder;  *A  display  of  our 
wealth  bi>fore  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldoees,  or  to  Ifssen  their  ri^aesly.*— Bvekb.  ita- 
venous  and  voraeiou*  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  imnelied  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
are  rapaclnte  at  all  times ;  all  aninmls  are  more  or  less 
ravenoua  or  voraeioua,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them:  the  rapaeiaue  appliea  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  raveuou*  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
any  thing  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn. 
And  once  again  the  raa'iwiis  birds  return. 

Dbtdbm. 
A  lion  is  rapaeioue  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey;  It  la 
ravenoua   in  the  act  of  consuming  IL    The  wore 
raveneue  respects  the  haste,  with  which  one  eats ;  the 
word  voraeitnit  respects  the  quanliqr  which  one  con- 


Bre  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  k)ok  within ; 
Control  thy  more  voraeione  blllf 
Nor  for  a  breakfost  nationa  kiU.— Gat. 
A  raxenoue  pemn  to  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
bis  food ;  he  consumes  it  without  any  preparation :  a 
voracious  person  not  only  eats  In  haste,  but  he  eon 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  t 
long  time.    Abstinence  fh>m  food,  for  an  unusuaf 
leogth,  will  make  any  healthy  creature  rooeMM ;  habit 
ual  Intemperance  in  eating,  or  a  dJaeaaed  appeUte,  wtk 
produce  voracity. 
As  the  leading  idea  hi  the  term  ropoaiaue  to  that  or 

Plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively; 
Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church 
men,  grudge  them  those  small  remaina  of  ancient  plenr, 
which  the  rapadtf  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  the 
chun^h.'- 


SAN6UINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THERBTY. 

Sanguiuarft  fiom  eemguiet  is  employed  both  In  the 
sense  of  bloedv  or  having  blood  f  blood-tkiretgi  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood:  tfrn/ntnary,  in  the  firet  case,  re- 
lates only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  aanguinary  engacement, 
or  a  eanguiuan  conflict :  •  They  have  seen  the  French 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monareh  with  more 
Airy  than  ever  aoy  people  has  been  known  to  rtoe 
against  the  most  Illegal  usurper  or  the  most  eanguiaarp 
tyrant.'- BuRKZ.  Blao^  is  used  in  the  fomfllar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  shnple  presence  of  bloody  aa  a 
Usody  coat,  or  a  bUadg  sword; 

And  from  the  wound, 
Black  bloedji  dropa  distill'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drtdbh. 

In  the  second  case,  a^aguiuarp  is  emptoyed  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-tkiretp  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolutton  has  given  us  roany^ specimens  bow 
amngnin*r§  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
BKMt  blooA-tkiratp  of  all  creatures ;  *  The  Peruviana 
fo^bt  net  like  tbe  Mexicans,  to  glut  bUodthxratp  divi- 
akties  with  human  sacridoes.*— Robbrtboh. 

TO  ENCROACFT,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 

INVADE,  INPIMNGE. 

Eneroaeki  in  French  encrocher,  to  compounded  of  m 

or  m  and  croutk  cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 

any  thing ;  tmtrsacjk,  compounded  of  m  and  trtadb,ilf 
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•Mm  to  trernek  or  dig  kevond  one's  own  Into  aiMicbiff*k 
griHind,  m<r«d«,  from  the  Latin  ninHl#,nfnlfln  llte- 
rnUy  to  tliriist  upon ;  and  tavodf,  fttMD  ta««i«,  Msnilfei 
to  mardi  In  upon ;  imfringty  from  llie  Latin  mfrmg^^ 
compounded  of  ta  and  /rmtg»t  ligniAei  to  break  in 
npon. 

AH  theeetenna  deooie  an  anaotborlied  pioeedare; 
bat  the  two  former  deaignate  gentle  or  aileat  actiona, 
tbe  latter  violent  If  not  noiay  aciiooa. 

Eucromek  it  often  an  ImpereepUUe  actioa,  performed 
with  Mich  art  at  to  dude  obtervatioo ;  it  It,  accoiding 
10  Itt  derivaaon,  an  inaensiUe  cieeptng  into:  mtrmek 
la  in  fact  a  tpeelet  of  emenaekamit,  namely,  that  per- 
eeptibie  apeciet  which  eoniitu  in  exceeding  the  boand- 
ariet  in  marking  out  the  ground  or  ipace :  it  tbould  be 
one  of  tbe  flnt  objectt  of  a  parent  to  cheek  the  flrat  in- 
dicaiiont  of  an  entrotkinr  ditpotltlun  Jn  their  chil- 
dren :  according  to  tbe  building  lawt,  it  it  made  actioo- 
aUe  for  any  om  to  iiUreiuk  upon  the  ttrect  or  pgUick 
road  with  their  bootei  or  gardeoa. 

In  an  extended  application  of  theae  terma  we  may 
•peak  of  ouTo^ekiMg  on  a  peraon*t  time,  or  tntrtnekr 
ing  on  the  iphere,  ttc  of  another :  tntrnd*  and  mvmd* 
detigiiate  an  unauthoriied  entry;  tbe  former  In  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  mannen ;  tbe  latter  in 
violation  of  publlck  law :  the  former  It  mora  commonly 
applied  to  Individuaia;  tbe  latter  to  nailona  or  large 
eommunitiet:  unUdden  guetta  tnlmdt  tbemtelvet 
•ometimet  Into  teniiliet  to  their  no  infail  annoyance; 
an  army  never  imvMdet  a  country  without  doing  tome 
mitchief :  nothing  evincei  a  greater  ignorance  and  Im- 
pertinence than  to  intrude  one's  telf  mio  any  company 
where  we  may  of  courae  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  In 
the  feudal  timet,  when  elvii  power  wat  invettcd  In  the 
band*  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princet,  they  were  in- 
ceitanily  invading  each  other*t  territoriet;  *It  itob- 
aerved  by  one  of  the  fathera  that  he  who  reetraint  hlm- 
aeif  in  tlie  ote  of  things  lawAil  will  never  enaromek 
npon  thingi  forbidden/— JonmoN.  'Religion  in- 
treneku  upon  none  at  our  prlvllegea,  invades  none  of 
uur  pleaturet.'— South.  '  One  of  the  chief  character- 
laiickt  of  Uie  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intrudtd  on  maukiud,  it  the  com- 
■lunily  of  poetemiont.'^oBNton. 

Invade  bat  likewise  an  imprnperaa  well  at  a  proper 
■eeeptation ;  in  tbe  former  cate  it  heart  a  cloee  analogy 
to  infringe :  we  tpeak  of  invading  rights,  or  infring- 
ing rightt :  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorised  exercise  of  power 
the  righit  of  a  people  may  be  imvaded;  by  gradual 
steps  and  imperceptible  means  their  liberties  may  be 
infringed :  invads  is  used  only  for  publick  prlviitfes ; 
ii^rinre  is  applied  also  to  those  whlcb  beloog  to  indi- 

King  John  of  England  laeodsd  the  richte  of  tbe 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  manner  aa  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  their  rsslitance ;  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  In 
Ibeir  dilftrent  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  aa  come  Into  the  ckjaest  connexion  with 
them; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears. — DaTDBH. 
*  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  bv  violence 
attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  clearly  deflned  by 
means  of  late  dlspuies.*->HnMB. 


TO  INFRINGB,  VIOLATE,  TBANSGRESS. 

In/riMge,  v.  TV  sneroackf  violate,  fhmi  the  Latin 
vis  Rirce,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  transgrest^  v. 
Ojfjenee. 

T7ivll  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
In  opposition  to  ihem ;  *  I  bold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  It'Sgue,  and  no  leas  than  a  placle  to  infrings  It.* 
~HowBi.L.  Treaties  and  engagements  are  vislated 
by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  sacred ; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Siiali  sling  ihe  conscious  victor.— SoMBRviLLa. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  are 
transgressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess; 


Why  tart  tiMM,  Balaa,  hralM  the  bowls  pff«acifbr« 

To  thy  trmm»gtassians7^Uujnm. 
it  Is  the  boslnam  of  government  to  see  tbat  tbe  rightt 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  partkolar  bodiea  be 
not  infringed:  policy  but  too  frequeotfy  runs  ooaaier 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  Inteieau  of  princes  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dicutesof  fjonsrienre,  treatiea 
and  compacts  ate  first  violated  and  then  justified:  the 
'ops,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  win 
bunry  men  on  to  transgraat  tbe  limiia  of  rigfef 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 
Hfringemtmt  and  'infractism^  which  ara  both  de- 
rived ftom  tbe  Latin  verb  tafrmga  or  framga  (n.  7> 
infringe^  are  employed  according  to  the  dififereat 
senses  of  tbe  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rlffhta  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domaiiek 
or  poMIck  capacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  nmiooal 
uransactlooa.  Politenesi,  which  teacbea  na  what  ia 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  consider 
any  unasked-for  ini^erenoe  In  tbe  private  albiia  of 
aaotber  aa  an  iitfringementi  '  We  see  with  Oresiea 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  It  Is  fit  that  audi 
gross  infringsnunts  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should  be  punished  with  death.'*' — Mackkhsib. 
Equity,  wbkn  enjoins  on  nationa  as  well  aa  iodividu' 
als,  an  attentive  conalderatioa  to  tbe  Interests  of  tbe 
whole,  forbids  tbe  infraetisfn  of  a  treaty  in  any  ease; 
*  No  people  can,  wllliout  the  m/ractisnof  the  unlveraal 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in  an 
other  dominion  which  they  wouki  tbonaelves  panWi 
in  tbeir  own.*— Jom  son. 


INTASION,  INCURSION,  IRBUFTION, 
INROAD. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  forcible  entranoe  Into  a  foreign 
territory  It  common  to  all  Ihete.    Jai^astsa,  from  vade 
to  go,  expresses  merely  tliis  general  idea,  without  any 
particular  qualification :  tnearnon,  from  cwrro  to  run, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  tnrosien ;  irruptiony  from 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violemiae«s*»a| 
inroad,  from  tn  and  road,  signifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one's  self,  which  includes  tansstsn  and  occo- 
patlon.    Invasitm  is  said  of  that  which  passes  In  dis- 
tant lands;  Alexander tnosded India;  Hannibal crosaed 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  taennsa  into  Italy ; 
The  natioM  of  the  Ausonlan  ahore 
Shall  hear  tbe  dreadful  rumour,  (Vom  afar, 
Of  arm'd  tnvasien,  and  embraee  tite  war. 

Drtdbii. 


Itearsfen  It  said  of  nelghbonring  states;  tbe  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incnrsions  Into  England  or  Scotland ;  '  Britain  by  Ita 
aituaiion  waa  removed  fVmn  the  Airy  of  these  bar- 
barous taevrsiens.*— HoMB.  Invasism  la  the  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systematick  military  moventent: 
irmvtism  is  the  Irregular  and  Impetuous  movement  of 
undisciplined  Uoops.  The  invasion  of  Prance  by  tbe 
allies  was  one  of  the  rrandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witneased ;  the  irmptisn  of  the  Gotha 
and  Vandab  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France;  'The  study 
of  ancient  literature  waa  interrupted  in  Europe,  by  tbe 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.*— JoHNson. 

An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary ;  one  inr 
vodes  fW>m  varlons  causes,  but  not  always  from  hos- 
tility to  the  inhabitants:  an  niread  is  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  (he  existing  oc 
cupier  of  the  land  r  invasion  Is  therefore  to  jnroodonly 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country,  and 
geu  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroada 
into  that  country ;  but  since  It  is  possible  to  g«  forcibia 
poasession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  thero  n^iy  be  an  tarssd  wbera  there 
ii  no  express  invasion ;  '  From  Scotland  we  have  had 
in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inrsads  Into  the 
northern  parts  of  tbis  kingdom.*— Bacon.  Alexander 
made  such  mroads  Into  Persia,  as  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  repuUick,  and  all 
its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  Into  diflTeiMt 
countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolullooary  locaB 
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diwiet,  who  effi^ted  more  than  tlM  twofd  In  auljeciiiif 
Uiem  lo  tbe  power  of  France* 

Theae  teriiM  bear  a  slmtlar  dininctloa  in  tbe  Im- 
proper lenae.  In  tbii  caae  invation  is  figuiaiively  em- 
uloyed  to  exprea  a  violent  Beizure,  In  general  of  what 
Delonp  to  individuals,  particularly  that  wblcb  be 
enjoya  by  civil  compact,  namely,  bu  rigbia  and  prlvi- 
leges.  Tbe  term  may  also  be  extended  to  otber  objects, 
aa  wben  we  speak  of  invading  a  person's  province, 
&e. ;  *  Encouraged  with  success,  be  invadet  tbe  pro- 
vince of  pbilosopby.'— DaiDBii.  Tblngs  may  lllie- 
wise  be  said  lo  smMds; 

Far  off  we  bear  tbe  waves,  Wblcb  soily  sound, 

/nvoiis  the  rocks;  tbe  rocks  meir  groans  rebound. 

PnTDsn. 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  tbe  inrottdt  wblcb  dis- 
ease makes  on  tlie  constitution ;  of  tbe  incurnen  or 
trraptiM  of  unpleasant  Ibougbts  in  tbe  mind ;  *  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  tbeir  reign  of  abort  dura- 
lion  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
innmig  from  tboae  who  aca  alike  enemies  to  both.'— 

JOBMSOH. 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tSdinga,  with  too  rude  trrvptiM, 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  sliould  pierce  too  deep. 

BIXLTOM. 

sins  of  daily  tncnrtira,  and  such  aa  human  frailty  la 
nnavoldaUy  liable  to.'— South. 


INTSUDEK,  INTERLOPER. 
An  mtruier  (o.  7b  intrude)  tbrusta  himself  In;  an 
tii(«ri0p«r,  from  <au/«n,  runs  in  between  and  takes  bis 
station.  The  imtm^er  may  be  so  only  for  a  abort  apace 
of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree;  or  may  intmde 
only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloftr  abrldgea 
another  of  his  easential  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  is  an  intrnder  who  is  an  unbidden  gnest  at  the 
table  of 


Will  you,  a  bold  nUruder.  never  team 
To  know  your  baskal  and  your  bread  discern  1 
DaTSBif. 
A  man  la  an  inUrltptr  wben  he  Joins  any  society  in 
aoch  manner  aa  to  obtain  its  prlvll^es,  without  sharing 
ila  burdens;  *Some  proposed  to  vest  tbe  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  biierest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spaniah 
enmmerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  itUwloptrt.* 
— RoaaaTSOM.  The  term  intruder  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorised  poa- 
aesslon  of  what  bek>nn  to  another ;  '  I  would  not  have 
you  to  oflis.'  !t  to  tbe  ooctor,  as  eminent  physiclana  do 
not  k>ve  nitnid«r«.'— Johvson.  *They  were  but  m- 
trudera  upon  the  posaession  during  tbe  minority  of  the 
heir ;  they  knew  tliose  lands  were  the  rightful  inhcrltr 
■nee  of  that  young  lady.*— D^viaa. 


TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE.  I 

To  intrude  Is  to  thrust  one*8  self  Into  a  place;  to 
obtrude  Is  to  thrust  one*s  self  In  the  wav.    It  is  in-  \ 
trueien  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  undeslred  ; 
It  la  obtrudinf  to  Join  any  company  and  take  a  part  In 
the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent.    We  I 
▼lolate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  ebtruding :  one  intrudes  with  one*s 
person  In  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudee  with  one*s  person,  remarks,  ^.,  npon 
another :  a  person  intrude*  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  gratlflcatk>n;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 
Politeness  denominates  It  intrusisn  to  pass   the  ; 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty  denominalu  , 
It  sbtruding  to  ofkt  an  opinion  In  the  presence  of  an-  ' 
other,  unless  we  are  expressly  Invited  or  authorised  by 
our  relationship  and  situation.    There  Is  no  thinking 
man  who  does  not  feel  tbe  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  which  Is  fVee  from  the  «RtrM«i0ii  of  all 
Impertinent  visitants;  It  is  the  fault  oi  young  persons, 
who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  themselves,  to  ob- 
trude them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
hearing. 

In  the  moral  aeceplatkm  they  preaerve  tbe  same  dla- 
tlnetlon.    In  momenta  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
» pravant  the  tnimnsnof  ImpiopsldaM 


la  hla  mind:  *  The  mirunon  of  aeniples,  and  the  ro 
collection  of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.*— Jubhsom.  The 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  hi  the  aaaaon  of  their  greatest  merriment; '  Arti«a 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  Incidental  Inquirer 
aa  they  do  lo  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridicukraa  by  Injudicious  oMrafM*.'— Johksom. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 
Msmrbt  In  French  absorber^  Latin  absorbsoj  la  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  sorboo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from 
swsUow  w;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump* 
tion ;  the  latter  a  sodden  envelopement  of  the  wlmla 
obJecL  The  excessive  beat  of  the  aun  absorbs  all  the 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegeiablei 
The  gamhig  tabte  la  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swaUowod  up  with  his  estate;  *8iindy 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  waa  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  ct  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
swaUaw  up  theaenae  of  these  poor  fellclties.*~8oDTB 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gu^ft  algnifiea  to  be  en- 
closed In  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  iqt»  As  it  applies  to 
grand  and  aubllme  objects,  It  Is  used  only  In  the  higbet 
style; 

Ingulf  d^  all  helpa  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weatlier  leeward  shores,  alaal  too  nigh. 

Falcorbk. 
JCnjTOM,  which  Is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
ca  gros  In  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  m>  aa 
to  swallow  uf  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  It  is  very  analogous  to  aJbsorb. 

Tbe  mind  is  absorbed  In  tbe  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  iu  powers  are  so  bent  upon  It  aa  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Absorbed  in  that  immenalty  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.— Cowpie 
The  mind  ia  engrossed  by  any  snl^ect  wben  th« 
thoughts  of  it  force  themaelves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  others  whlcn  should  engage  the 
attention.  *  Those  two  areat  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  or  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
aort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  In  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— Soimi.  The  term  engross 
may  also  convey  the  idea  of  taking  from  another,  aa 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  Is  still  more  dla- 
tingulsbed  from  the  other  terms ;  *Thia  inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  frit  from  biro,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  «n> 
gross  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  othera  cannot 
be  aa  fblw  and  atheistical  aa  hfanself.'— South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Jiftttif ate,  in  Latin  smfi/atw,  from  wutiU  and  mw 
ftlw.  Greek  fidriXof  or  pLtrxiKsi  without  boms,  signlflea 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  sMtsi  and  mangle  are 
In  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  inanens, 
which  eomea  from  manusi  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  In  generaL 

Mutilate  has  the  moat  extended  meaning ;  It  Impllea 
the  abridging  of  any  limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  Irregu- 
lar vrounds  In  any  part  of  the  body :  maim  Is  confined 
to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  m» 
tilated  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  mangled  when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword ;  they  frequently  get  maimed  when  boardlnt 
vessels  or  storming  placea.  One  is  mutilated  and 
mangled  by  active  meana ;  one  becomes  maimed  by 
natural  Infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  dtetlnguishcd  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  hi  tbe  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  loses  Iu  value ;  '  I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  sMMitii/  sod  splitting  religloD.*— Blaib.  ^am- 
gUng  is  n  much  stroncer  term  than  mutilating^  the  lat- 
ter sonifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to  mauMle  Is 
to  mutilate  a  th.'ng  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  It 
uselcai  or  worthleas.  Every  sect  of  Christians  Is  fond 
of  «i»f  i/atnv  the  Bible  by  setting  aside  such  parts  aa 
do  not  favour  their  own  ideas,  so  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mangled^  and 
airlpped  of  aU  thehr  raoet  hoponantdoctrtnea;  *Bom 
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Hslw  would  have  borne  the  mmtOmUmu  wbkh  bit 
Plea  of  tlu  Omm  bu  suflbred  frooi  the  editor,  tfaey 
wbo  know  hk  cbaracier  wUI  easily  coiieelTe.'<— Johii- 
■ON.  *Wbai  have  tbey  (the  French  noUlity)  done 
ttiat  they  thould  be  homed  aboht,  eMRficd,  «^  *'*- 
tared  r— Boeks. 

TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  BLAT 
OR  8LAUGUTER. 

Km,  wbleta  !■  In  Saioa  cye/ea,  and  Dulcb  Jkclem,  la 
of  uncertain  origin ;  marder,  in  German  wufrd,  &e.  Is 
eonneeted  with  the  Latin  eierc  death ;  anm  ' 
alpiiAM  to  kiU  after  the  aiaaner  of  aa  aMaMtai 
word  probably  coaietfhNn  the  Lmmmt,  where  a  prinee 
of  the  Areaeidee  or  0Ma$»m»,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  moaotaina,  lived  In  a  caatle  between  Ao- 
ttoch  and  Daonaaeue,  and  brougbi  up  young  men  to  lie 
hi  wait  for  pamengen ;  slay  or  tUmgkter,  in  Qerman 
aekUrm,  Ax.  hi  probably  conaeoted  with  btgem  to  lie, 
■Ignijyinfftolay  low. 

To  kiUiM  the  general  and  tndellnlte  term, 
elmply  to  take  away  life ;  to  anird«r  h  to  kiU 
open  violenee  and  inJueUee ;  to  «aaaa«Mal«  la  to  anir- 
dtr  by  mrprlae.  or  by  roeana of  lying  hi  wait;  to  •(fly 
ti  to  AiU  In  baule :  to  AiU  la  applleaMe  to  men,  animala, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  mwrder  and  uMtnmaU  to 
men  only ;  to  siay  mosily  to  men,  but  someiimm  lo 
animala ;  to  tUngkUr  only  to  animala  in  tlie  proper 
sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  lo  sen  in  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  hiUai  like  bniies,  either  aa  to  the 
numbers  or  to  tlie  manner  of  kiUing  tbem ;  *  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii, 
being  upbraided  by  hb  sister  for  having  tiain  her 
lover,  in  tlio  height  of  his  resentmem  kills  her.*— Anm> 
soH.  *  Murdert  and  exeeations  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  In  the  French  theatre.* — ^AoDidON. 
*The  women  Interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  tbey  prevented  the  mutual  gUughter 
which  tlireatened  tlie  Romans  and  the  Sabines.*— Ai>- 

BISOK. 

On  thti  vain  hope,  adoltereri,  thievea  rely. 
And  to  thia  altar  tHs  auattiiu  fiy.--JniTM. 

CARNAGE,  BLATT6HTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCBERT. 

OsHMfs,  from  the  Latin  €mv  emtmia  flerii,  implies 
properly  a  colleetion  of  dead  fleah,  that  is,  the  rsdudng 
to  the  sute  of  dead  flesh ;  glmigkUrJmm  Hmg,  is  the 
net  of  taking  away  life ;  nM^sserc,  in  French  sMssscrs, 
eomea  from  the  Latin  sMctors,  to  kill  for  sacrifice ; 
taCcAcry,  from  to  kmtektr,  signifies  the  aetof  *iiteA«r- 
ing;  In  French  homeJksrie^  from  bmuks  the  mouth,  slg- 
•Mes  the  killing  for  food.  ^ 

CsnM^  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodiaa  made; 
k  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former :  alaughter  respects  tlie  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  tlie  etrcumstanoes  of  the 
agent;  imua$mere  and  taiitktrf  rsspect  the  chvnm- 
stances  of  the.  objects  who  are  tlie  sufiereis  of  the 
action :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Cunmge  is  the  consequence  of  any  impeuious  atmok 
fhm  a  powerftil  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  Into  a  sheepfoU, 
commonly  maka  a  dreadful  carasfs  | 

The  camofe  Juno  from  the  sklea  survey'd. 

And,  toucb*d  with  grief,  bespoke  the  bine-ey'd  maid. 

Pon. 
SlaufkUr  la  the  conssquence  of  warlhre.    In  battiea 
the  tlaughur  will  be  very  consUlersble  where  both 
parties  defend  themselves  peninadously 


ButehmfJM  the  general  aeeomnani 
defencttlem  women  and  children 
dksrad  by  tlie  savaga  furies  who  aro  i 
thb  work  of  blood; 
Let  OS  be  sacrlficers,  hot  not  tetcftsrs.— Shaurabb. 


I  commonly  kiU 
a  most  nctii 


iva  in 


BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 

B«d§  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  reuse  for  a  dead 
io4lf ;  eorpte,  from  the  Latin  earfiu  a  liody,  has  aln 
been  tnrued  fttmi  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body ; 
earcatt^  in  French  earea«««.  is  compounded  of  cars 
and  sassa  vita,  slgnil^ng  fleili  without  life. 

Boif  is  applicable  to  either  men  or  bnitsi 


and  MTcu*  to  bruim  only,  uniem  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    When  speaking  of 
any  particular  peraoa  who  is  deceaaed  we  should  oaa 
the  simple  term  Asdy;  the  bpdv  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
king  unburied :  wlien  designauog  tui  condition  as  Ufa* 
less,  the  term  earpae  is  preferable ;  be  was  taken  up 
as  a  urrps4  :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeleas 
lump  separated  fVom  the  soul,  it  may  be  characterised 
(though  conismptttously)  aa   a  cmxtt;  the  fowk 
devour  the  carcoia ; 
A  groan,  aaof  a  troubled  ghost,  rsnew*d 
lly  flight,  and  then  theae  dreadful  words  easned : 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  Asdy  rend. 
Oh!  qiare  the  sstyss  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

DaT9BJI. 

On  the  Meak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandoo*d  Ung, 
A  headless  e^reuttt  and  a  nameless  thbig. 

DaTPBic. 


BMBRTO,  FOETUS. 

Esi^rys,  in  French  emhrion,  Greek  IpifynoPt  froBi 
fiff4m  to  germinaie,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
/•(as,  in  French  /«te«,  Latin  /aias,  from  /sees  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thliM  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  Is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother; 
bat  emibtyo  properly  hnplies  the  first  fruit  of  eoacep- 
ikML  and  thefmiut  that  whieb  Is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  RNrmatlon.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  tmhrw  in 
the  human  subject  asMimes  the  character  of  the  fmtma 
about  the  forty- second  day  after  conception. 

fWas  la  appHeaUe  only  in  its  proper  sense  to 
animals :  tmbrjo  has  a  figurative  application  to  planta 
and  A'uits  when  they  remain  In  a  oonftised  and  Imper- 
fect slate,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plana,  or 
whatever  Is  roughly  ooncelved  In  the  mind. 


Tet,  yet  a  little,  and  deatnicttve  sUmgkUr 
Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beaoteons 


Row*. 


A  ma* saers  la  the  conaeqnenee  of  aaeret  and  personal 
reeentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  Is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  wtiom  it  la  practised,  aa  It 
cannot  be  efiected  wltliout  a  violent  breach  of  conll- 
denee,  and  a  direct  act  of  treachery;  of  thlsdeseriiition 
was  the  mastaore  of  the  Danes  by  theoriglnal  Biilons, 
and  the  auusaerfl  of  the  Bugenoti  In  Fruee; 

Our  groanhig  eonntiy  Ued  at  every  vela ; 

Whan  mnnters,  rapes,  and  aiafsacres  preralPd. 

Rows. 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

Corptrtdf  aorfwrevly  and  ^sdffy,  aa  their  origin  1ie> 
speaks,  have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  fte^r; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  lo  signify  relaiing  or 
appertaining  to  the  boitf;  the  latter  lo  denote  oontalniag 
or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say,  ctrpormt 
punishment,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporeal  sub- 
stances ;  the  Godhewl  bodily,  the  eorporeol  fnuue. 
bodUy  exertion;  'Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  this  account,  that  be  publickly  profened  hia 
resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  tlw 
inhabitants  of  St  Patrick's  district  Imbodled  them- 
■elves  in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.'— Johnson. 

Corporal  Is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  ia 
Its  proper  sense ;  eornoreal  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance in  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  oor- 
portl  suflTerance  and  corporeat  agents;  *When  tbn 
soul  Is  freed  fh>m  all  corporeal  alliance  tlien  it  truly 
exists.*— Huonas.  Corporeal  Is  distinguished  froai 
spiriuial :  bodilf  ttom  mental.  It  Is  Tropomlble  to 
represent  spiritual  beinp  any  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  mm ;  bodilf  palna,  however  severe,  are  fta- 
quently  overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  *■  The  sool 
is  beeet  Willi  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  lo  erl^ 
wliich  arise  ftom  l»dily  appetites.*~BLAxa. 


CORPOREAL,.  MATERIAL. 
Cofporoal  la  properly  a  species  of  matoriai:  what 
ever  ts  eorporeol  Is  SMtmoI,  but  not  vice  vorod.  Cor 
poroai  resfiecui  mifanate  Imdlea ;  maUrial  b  used  ft* 
everv  thing  wbKh  can  act  on  the  aenses,  anlmato  or 
inanimate.  The  world  oontalna  eeiysTMl  beiofi  and 
ftwIiTtt  of  siaisrtiti  sobMancai ; 
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Cmnt  that  corporeal  b  the  human  mind, 

It  muai  have  inrti  In  iofinltum  JoinM ; 

Ami  each  of  ttiew  must  will,  percehre,  derign, 

And  draw  coafMa*diy  In  a  diir'rent  Una.— JsaTiia. 
*  In  the  present  material  lystem  In  which  we  live,  and 
where  the  objects  thai  aurroand  us  are  coniJnaaily  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
thhi|s  occur  that  aremjrsterious  and  unaccountable.* — 
Blaik. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CorpMltHt  from  corpuo  the  body,  stenifies  having 
Alness  of  body ;  »tmU^  in  Dutch  otoO,  b  no  doubt  a 
▼ariaiion  of  the  German  ttdlig  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm ;  ltut§,  7a  German,  &c.  lustig 
Bserry,  cheerfiri,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of  liody. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  siaie  of  the  body;  etoui 
respecffl  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones:  cor- 
pmimte  Is  therefore  an  incidental  property;  etoutiues 
fa  a  natural  property ;  corptUenee  may  come  upon  a 
person  according  to  circumstances ;  *  Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  Ibrmed :  his  a|^ 
pearanee,  till  he  grew  anpnl^t^  was  agreeable,  and 
be  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  drtM 
eouM  give  iL*— Jobnsoh.  Stouinees  is  the  natural 
naake  of  the  IxHly  which  b  born  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Mansian  and  Sabellian  race, 

filiong  limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  inclin*d. 

Dkydbn. 
Corpmlenee  and  lustinoee  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
■tale  of  the  health ;  but  the  former  may  arbe  fVora 
disease;  the  latter  b  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  eorpulenee  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
Ikt ;  tuetinese  consists  of  a  due  and  Aill  proportion  of 
all  the  soHds  In  the  body; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  hutg, 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  retiellions  liquors  to  my  blood. 

Sbakspbakb. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 

Lean  b  In  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 

and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 

any  other  dimoisioa ;  ms^frt,  in  Latin  maeer,  Greek 


/««•  denniea  want  of  fat;  wioagre  want  of  iesh 
what  is  l««n  b  not  always  mearre;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.    Brutes  as  well  aa  men 
are  learn,  l>ut  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre:  lean- 
»eee  is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
meagrentse  b  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  aniroab  by  nature  Inclined  to 
be  lean ;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  aeen  perpetually 
hi  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 
Who  amblea  thne  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin, 
And  with  a 'rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout, 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and 
Wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— Suakspbakc 
flo  thfai,  so  ghastly  sss^re,  and  so  wan. 
Ho  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 

DaTDH* 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Jir«M^  in  Latin  memhrum^  probably  firom  the 
Greek  ufyos  a  part,  because  a  member  ta  properly  a 
jart;  I*jii^  Is  connected  with  the  word  teste. 

Member  is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani- 
mal body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  member  of  a  Aimlly, 
or  a  taemher  of  a  community:  lisi*  b  appHeaMe  to 
animal  bodies:  limb  b  therefore  a  species  or  mewtber; 
for  every  limb  b  a  member^  but  every  mesi^er  b  not  a 
limb. 

The  atcai^ers  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  b  eapabb  of  perlbnnlag  a  dbtlnct  office ;  hot 
the  Umbo  are  those  jointed  membere  that  are  dbtin- 
gubhed  flrom  the  h^  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyea  are  membero  but  not  Umbe;  the  arroa  and  lap 
are  prapoilf  denooitaiaied  Umbo ;  *  A  maa*a  limbe  (by 
wMeb  mr  the  present  we  only  understand  those  sicsi. 
Mrv  tiM  loa  or  which  ooly  aoKNints  to  mayhem  by  the 


common  law)  are  the  gtlli  of  the  wbe  Creator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  protect  hlmaelf  ttom  external  ii^urtes.'^ 

BLAOXfTOKB. 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEABT. 

.^ntnol,  in  French  aatsMi,  Lattai  amimal,  (hmi  am- 
ma  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life:  brtUe  b  in 
French  brute,  Latin  brutus  dull,  Greek  0ap4Ttftt  Chal- 
deeni'\3  foolishness;  beast,  in  French  bite,  Latin 
^Mttd,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  Book^  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  B6aiM  to  feed,  aigniflea  properly  the 
thing  that  fbeda. 

jinimal  b  the  geaerick,  brute  and  beast  are  the  ape- 
dfick  terms.  The  ontsMi  b  the  thing  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  amimal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
rafleeting,  and  acting.  It  b  confined  in  its  sianificatioa 
to  the  human  apedes;  if  it  be  regarded  aa  limited  in 
all  the  funciiona  which  mark  iaieUigence  and  wlU,  if 
it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute ;  if  amimal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petlies,  Independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination,  and 
consequent  depeadenee  on  ita  mental  powers ;  it  da* 
scends  to  the  beasL 

Man  and  brute  are  oppose^    To  man  an  immortal 

Sul  b  assigned ;  but  we  are  not  authorized  by  Scrip- 
re  to  extend  Uiis  dignity  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
that  perisli"  Is  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  distingnisliing  that 
part  of  the  oanaoi  crjation  from  the  super  lour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exbt  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
than  to  be  divested  of  their  partlculweharaccerieticks, 
and  classed  under  the  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  lo  them  the  epithet  of 
bnue  or  beast,  which,  as  designating  peculiar  atrocitv 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  It  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing;  the  perversion  of  tli* 
rational  fhculty  b  at  all  times  more  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful than  the  absence  of  it  by  nature ; '  Some  would 
be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer;  for  he  has  fbund  that  a 
republick  b  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  aatsia^,  but 
b  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horset.'— SrasLX. 
*  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as 
it  ware  in  a  chain ;  so  man  seems  tD  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angeb  and  brutes.*— AoviBon. 
Whom  e*en  the  savage  beasu  hadapar'd  they  kiU'd, 
And  straw'd  hb  maosled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Drydbh. 

SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  in  Latin  sonus,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tonus, 
may  probably  both  come  from  the  Greek  relwa  to  stretcli 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the  voice ;  but 
I  ahouid  rather  derive  sound  from  the  Hebrew  mcr. 

Sound  b  that  which  Issues  flmn  any  body,  no  as  to 
become  audible ;  tome  b  a  species  of  sound,  which  b 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  the  sound  may  be 
aecidontal ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  watera  or 
leaves, of  animab  or  men:  tonee  are  those  particular 
sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  particular 
fbeling,  or  lo  produce  harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
ita  lost  young  in  a  ions  of  distress;  an  oigan  is  so 
ibrmed  aa  to  send  fbrth  the  most  aolenui  tones ;  *  Tlia 
Mauds  of  the  voice,  aecerding  to  the  various  louchu 
wMch  raise  them,  form  themaelvee  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  alow,  loud  or  aoft,  1m«.*— HueHat. 

SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 
Smdl  and  melt  are  in  all  probabMty  connected  to- 

K titer,  because  smells  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
diea ;  scent,  changed  from  sent,  comes  from  the  Latin 
eeatio,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour.  In  Latin  odor,  cornea 
from  oleo,  in  Greek  S^  to  smell;  perfume,  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pre  and  fume  07  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  ia,  the  vapour  that  iasaea  fbrth ;  fragrance. 


In  Latin  fragrntiu. 


from  fragrof  anciently 


/ra^Sjthat  is,  to  perfume  or  fin«il  like  the  fraga  cr 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceivea,  or  tliat  which  gives  the  smsU;  the  odovr,  the 
perfume,  and  fragrance  of  that  which  Communleatea 
the  smeU.  In  the  first  case,  emM  b  said  generally  of 
aU  living  tUnfi  without dbtinctkm;  sunt  b  aald  onlj 
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of  such  ultmak  aa  have  tbia  peculiar  fhcnlty  of  tracing 
objecia  bf  their  tmtU:  aome  peraona  have  a  much 
quicker  null  than  otbera,  and  aome  have  an  acuier 
an«U  of  particular  objecta  than  they  have  of  tbinfa  in 
general :  doge  are  remarkable  for  their  quickneaa  of 
teenty  by  woich  they  can  trace  their  maatera  and  other 
object*  at  an  inimenae  diatanoe:  ottier  aniniali  are 
gined  with  thla  faculty  to  a  aurprialng  degree,  which 
oervea  them  aa  a  BMuna  of  defence  agalnat  their  ene- 
uiea; 
Then  coraea  hia  conaplring  feet,  whoae  »emt 
Bctraya  that  aafaiy  which  their  awiAneia  lent 

Daaout. 
In  the  aeeond  caae,  ««i«a  )a  eompared  with  adour, 
peffumt^  and  frmgrnu*^  either  aa  reapecia  the  objecta 
eommanicating  the  Mietf,  or  the  nature  of  the  nuU 
which  la  communieatad.     SwuU  la  Indefinite  in  lla 
aenae,  and  univeiaal  in  ita  application ;  adovrj^er/kaie, 
and  fragrmmu  are  apedea  of  amdU :  every  object  ti 
aald  to  null  which  acta  on  tlie  olfactory  nervea;  flow- 
era,  fruita,  wooda,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
•awli;  but  Mtoar  la  aaid  of  that  which  ti  artiflclai; 
the  perfums  and  froframe*  of  that  which  la  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  producee  an  odomr ; 
Bo  flowera  ate  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave. 
To  loae  their  f>eahnea  among  bonea  and  iotteimea% 
And  have  their  odours  stifled  In  the  dual.— Rowa. 
The  p€rfuwt$  and  fragrmnet  ariae  from  floweia  or 
aweet  gwuUing  herba,  aplcee,  and  the  like.    The  lerma 
«ai«tt  and  td^mr  do  not  apeclfV  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  isauea  from  bndiea;  they  may  both  be  either 
pleaaant  or  unpteaaant ;  but  tmeUt  if  taken  In  certain 
eonnezlona,  alxuiflea  a  bad  aautt,  and  04imr  aignlfiea 
Chat  which  la  aweet:  meat  which  ia  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  nulL  that  ia,  of  course,  abad  amaU  ;  the  odour* 
ftom  a  aacrlflce  are  accepubie,  that  la,  the  aweet  odomrg 
aacend  to  heaven.    Perftant  ia  pnqwrly  a  wide-spread- 
ing mmU,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  algiii- 
fiea  a  pleaaant  aaiatf; 
At  last  a  aoft  and  aotann  breathing  aoond 
Boae  like  a  ateam  of  rich  dlatiU*d  par/kaua. 

MiLTOIf. 

IVafranes  never  aignlfiea  any  thing  but  what  la  good ; 
tt  la  the  Bweeieat  uid  moat  powerful  ptrfume :  the 
a«r/kew  from  floweia  and  ahraba  la  aa  grateful  to  one^a 
aense  as  their  eoloura  and  conformation  are  to  the  other ; 
tSie  fragrane*  ftom  grovea  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
aurpaaaea  the  beauty  of  their  fruita  or  foliage ; 
0o(t  vernal  fragramct  cloche  the  flow*rlog  earth. 

MAaoK. 

TO  BOAK,  DRENCH,  ST£EP. 

Soak  la  a  variation  of  Htek ;  dronek  ia  a  varlatloB  of 
irink ;  atom,  In  Saxon  tUapm*,  kA.  from  the  Hebrew 
oaup,  algniflca  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  Idea  of  commnnicatlnf  or  receiving  a  liquid  Is 
rommon  to  theae  terroa.    we  toak  thlnga  in  wal 


when  we  wish  to  aoften  them ;  animala  are  drmekod 
frith  liquid  aa  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person'a 
chitbes  are  soaked  In  rain  when  the  water  baa  pene- 
trated every  thread ;  he  hlmaelf  la  drmcA^d  In  the  rain 
when  It  baa  penetrated  aa  it  were  hia  very  body; 
drenek  iherefbre  In  thla  eaae  only  expreaaea  the  Idea  of 
aaaik  in  a  atronger  manner.  To  ota^  ia  a  apeclea  of 
aoaktng  employed  aa  an  artificial  nroceaa;  to  ooak  la 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are 
rendered  soft;  vatUop  Is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
aoft  bodiea  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid:  thus  salt 
meat  requlrea  to  be  soakod;  ftuita  are  aometlmea 
tUeped  In  brandy ; 

Driird  through  the  sandy  atratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise, 
And  clear  and  aweeien  as  they  aoak  along. 

TBovaoK. 
And  deck  with  fhiltfUl  treevtbe  flelda  around. 
And  with  refkeaUng  waters  dnmek  the  ground. 

DETnaw. 
O  aieep,  O  gentle  aleep, 
Natttre*a  aoft  nurae !  How  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyeHdadowui 
And  tte^  my  aaosea  In  forgetAUneaa  1 

BoAuniKi 


TASTE,  FLAVOUH,  RELISH,  8A70UR. 

TmU  comes  from  the  Teutonick  taoiaa  to  tooeh 
lightly,  and  aignlfiea  either  the  ofgan  which  ia 
aoected,  or  tlie  act  of  diacrimlnailng  by  a  light  i 
of  the  oigan,  or  the  quality  of  the  ol^  which  ai 
the  ontan ;  in  this  latter  sense  It  is  cioaely  allied  to  the 
other  ternia;  Jlavour  moat  probably  comea  from  the 
Latin  JUt  to  breathe,  signirying  the  rarefied  easeiice  of 
bodies  which  affect  tlie  organ  of  taote;  relisk  Is  de- 
rived by  Hiqabew  firom  reUcker  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing that  which  pleaaea  the  palate  ao  aa  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  oitaning;  •aeear,  In  Latin  sapar 
and  aapia  to  amell,  taate,  or  be  aenaiUe,  moat  probaMy 
ooroes  fVom  the  Hebrew  XVdV  t^  month  or  palaicb 
which  is  the  organ  of  taate. 

Taue  la  the  moat  geheml  and  bidefintteof  all  theae; 
It  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  uf  la#t«,  and  to  erery  degree  and  nmnner  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  affected:  aome  tbln^  at« 
taoteUte,  other  thlnga  have  a  atrong  taafe,  and  oUaen 
a  mixed  tatto; 

Ten  tbonaand  thousand  praeiooa  glAa 

My  daily  Ihanka  employ ! 
Nor  ia  the  leaat  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tattea  thoae  giAa  with  Joy.— AoDiaow. 

ThejUvaitr  la  the  predominating  CmCc,  and  conae- 
quently  la  applied  to  auch  objecta  aa  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  ta«i«;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general  taaU  of  apple,  but  alao  a  JLa^oar 
peculiar  to  Itadf :  thejUeev  is  commonly  aaid  of  thai 
which  te  good,  aa  a  floe  JUvoomry  a  delldoaa  JUvomr; 
but  It  may  deaignate  that  which  ia  not  alwaya  agree- 
able, aa  the  JUnour  of  fidi.  which  ia  unpleaaant  in 
thlnga  that  do  not  admit  or  auch  a  tatu  ;  '  The  Phi- 
llppick  Islanda  five  a  Jfaeoar  to  our  European  bowla.* 
— Addmon.  The  ralwA  is  alao  a  particular  taaU  ;  but 
It  is  that  which  Is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the 
jCoeaar,  which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  And 
the  Jlatear  such  aa  It  la ;  we  give  the  rdiak  auch  aa  It 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be :  milk  and  butter  recclva 
a  JlavouT  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  whkh  the 
cow  ia  aupplled ;  aauces  are  uaed  in  order  to  give  a 
raiok  to  the  food  that  b  dreaaed ; 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  Hke  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  reliak  well 
Their  loud  applauae.— flHABaraAaa. 
Saoowr  la  a  term  in  leas  fVequent  use  than  the  otbeiiL 
but,  agreeable  lo  the  Latin  derivation,  It  la  employed 
to  designate  that  which  smells  aa  well  aa  toacsa,  a 
aweet  smelling  tavaur; 


The 


nt«4 

Bo  qui 

Could  not  but  <aa<a.— Miltok. 


Bo  qnickea*d  appMite,  that  I 


itaavaarirn 
methought 


So  llkewlae,  In  the  moral  application,  a  man*a  actlona 
or  expresalona  may  be  said  to  gaoow  of  vanity.  Tlaota 
and  rc^iaA  may  be  moreover  compared  aa  the  act  of 
persona :  we  taoU  whatever  affecia  our  ta4t«;  but  we 
reliak  that  only  which  pleases  our  taste;  we  taata 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  reliek  fhilta  aa  a  deasert,  or  at  certain  aeaaona 
of  the  day.  Bo  llkewlae.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  reUtk  for  booka,  fi>r  teaming,  for  aociety,  and 
the  like. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 

Palate,  In  Latin  palaiam.  comes  either  (W>m  tto 
Oreek  xdia  to  eat,  or,  which  Is  more  probable,  fh>m  the 
Elniacan  word  /artanttnH,  algnifying  the  roof  or  arch 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth;  (a«t«  comes  fh>m  the  German  taetra  to 
touch  lightly,  boeause  the  sense  of  ta»t\  requlrea  b« 
the  alightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  ln[\proper  acnae,  emfrioyed  fbr  taafs, 
becauaa  it  is  tlie  aaat  of  taste:  but  taeu  la  never  em- 
ployed l(>r  palate:  a  perscm  is  said  to  have  a  ntee 
voicta  when  be  ia  nice  In  what  he  eala  or  drlnka ;  but 
hia  Uuu  extends  to  all  matters  of  aeoae,  aa  web  aa 
thoae  which  are  iniellecuial ; 

No  fruit  oor^aiola  eourtai  or  llow*r  oar  anell. 
•laiiTW 
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A  mmo  of  taaU,  or  of  a  nice  fofte^  ccmveyt  mueta  more 
aca  oiMraciMiitlck,  Ham  a  uiao  of  a  nice  *a<a<«;  the 
fyniM  Is  nid  only  in  a  good  neiiae;  but  the  Uuier  la 
partKiiiarly  applicable  to  the  epicure; 
la  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  taster 
Aod  wean  iia  from  delights  thai  CAnnot  last 

JKMTm. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  PLAT. 
A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  Is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  diflerent  properties  In  nature:  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipidf  from  the  Latin  gapio  to 
taste;  tiie  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
the  word  duU  (v.  DuU) ;  the  property  of  surfltce  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  jKoX  (v.  FUu).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  inamid^  and  renders 
It  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  him  equally  tiu^uf,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characieristick  of  his  nature :  as  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  in  their  brigbt- 
oeas,  and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property,  wMch 
constitutes  tf«laM«,  renders  them  uninteresting  objects 
to  tlie  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  In  a  moral  composition, 
which  constitutes  ita  duhust,  deprives  it  at  the  same 
lime  of  that  ingredient  %vhich  should  awaken  aueniion: 
M  in  the  natural  worid  objects  are  either  elevated  or 
/of.  so  In  the  moral  worid  the  spirits  are  either  raised 
or  depreased,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  ere  ternurd  spirited, 
while  those  which  fail  In  this  object  are  termed  jiac. 
An  imHfid  writer  Js  without  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree;  a  iuU  writer  Ikils  in  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
ieoiiment ;  a  Jlat  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
Ingredient;  '  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  thhiga  but 
wealth  are  tM*jnd.*~Soirm. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  fbll, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  gravenesa  dnlL 

Dknham. 
The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  enteriain- 
menis,  and  existence  turns  Jlat  and  tMijritf.*— Orovk. 


PEAST,  BANaUET.  CARUU8AL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TEEAT. 

As  /Mf c«,  In  the  religious  sense,  from  fe9tu§.  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  publick  re- 
joicing, ihb  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  Is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signilicatlon  of  all  these  words,  of  which  fsast 
seems  to  be  the  most  general;  and  for  all  of  which  It 
Biay  fl^queiiily  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  feoMi  conveys  the-  Idea 
merely  of  enjoyment:  bA^quei  Is  a  splendid  featt,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  slAie ;  it  Is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particulariy  adapted  to  pc-etry  and  the  high  style :  cm- 
rmualt  in  Prench  earoM*e,  in  German  gerguseh,  or 
.  rausek  Intoxication,  from  rauschen  (o  Intoxicate,  Is  a 
drunken  feut:  enUrttun^ent  and  tr»at  convey  the 
.  Idea  of  bospitalliy. 

A  feaat  may  be  given  «y  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty; 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  sumptuous  femtts  are  made  in  splendid  nails. 

Dktsbm. 
The  bmquel  is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  In  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
annually  gives  Is  properly  denominated  mftMt;  the 
mode  In  which  Cardinal  Wobey  received  the  Prench 
ambassadora  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
deaominaied  a  brnqugt ; 
With  hymns  diTine  the  Joyous  lan^wt  ends, 
The  pcans  lengthen*d  UIl  the  sun  desoends.--Pon. 
A  fe4Mt  suppoees  Indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  intemperatdy ;  a  eargutal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
•  part  to  an  excess ; 

This  game,  these  earoiwab,  Ascanius  taught, 
And,  huildiof  Alba,  to  the  LaUoa  brought. 

Davuii. 

» 


A  /««t,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unlov  it 
ends  In  a  cmrousal:  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  or  publick  expense;  but  an  etUertahk- 
ment  and  a  tret  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  tlie  agents* 
every  entertaimment  is  9Lfea»i  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  socUl  board;  but  no  feast  is  an  enterta;^' 
msmt  unless  there  be  some  Individual  who  speclficalty 
provides  for  the  entertainment  of  otlien :  we  may  all 
be  partakers  of  a  feasty  btit  we  are  guests  at  an  enUr- 
tainment:  the  LoW  Mayor's /ea«f  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Woisey  was 
properly  so:  an  entertainment  Is  given  oeiween  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  aflections;  a  treat 
Is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  Uiose  whom  one  wishes 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 

Krtlcular  party  whom  he  has  invited ;  'I  could  not 
t  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  Invited  to  an 
entertainment^  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn.*— 
Addison.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  his  ser- 
vants, his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  Uie  poor  of  bb 
neighbourhood ;  '  1  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  year 
table  Willi  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  t'umbb  out 
a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains/— Mblmoth  iLetr 
ters  of  deero). 

Feast,  entertainmenty  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  /«a«t  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  Idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thina 
as  being  a /eiwC  or  high  delight ;  *  Beaule  ta  the  oolj 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searches are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
linaginailoii,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.*— Cowraa. 
And  of  a  person  toniributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  '  Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  fur  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.*— 
AoDisoa. 

Sing  my  prelse  In  strain  sublime, 
7Vea<  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme.— Swirr 
To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  fn  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  b  k  feast;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted b  a  feast;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well  stocked  library  b 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertaimnent  with  equal  facility;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  they 
In  like  manner  derive  entertainmeni  trova  every  ihlnff 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe:  a  treat  b  given  oi  re- 
ceived only  on  partleular  occasions ;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  trsst 
by  Inviting  hhn  to  a  musical  party;  and  to  one  of  an 
inielligent  turn  it  wiU  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  eonslsts  of  the  enlightened  and  ooa- 
versible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Fare,  tnm  the  German  /a*r«m  to  go  or  be,  sbnifies 
in  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one  • 
pratisian,  from  prwide,  signifies  tlie  thing  provided  fW 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the  otdlnar/ 
concerns  of  lif^,  and  may  eitlier  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  what 
ever  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured:  to  tin* 
term  tare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident;  provision 
includes  that  of  design:  a  traveller  on  the  continein 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  fare,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  hb  previsions  witli 
him; 

This  night  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 
Chesnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream  shall  be  your  /art 

Danaa. 
The  winged  nation  wandera  through  the  skies, 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  fnstraet,  and  educate. 
And  make  ^ssistra  for  the  Attiire  slate.— Deym* 
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FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 
Fo^  stgnifia  lUe  thing  which  one  fee«to  upon,  tn 
Baxuu  /* J,  Uw  Genuaii  /M.  or  f6der,  Greek  ^rav ; 
Sulcoiue-  frouiii-iTifwto  live  medicinally,  .igmtying 
any  particular  mode  of  living;  rtmen,  in  Laiin  t^ 
JSicST  from  rv  to  n«ul.ie.  4niaci  a  qrMem  or 

"^Sl'SiS  \^  lefer  to  o«f  living,  or  tb«t  by  which 
we  live :  food  la  here  ibe  geoeni  term ;  ibo  oiheie  are 
ioeciflck.  Food  ipeclfin  noclrcumaianee:  whatever 
fcTttken  to  maintain  life  i»Md:dtet  if  properly  a 
on»cribed  or  regular  fo04.  It  to  the  »«rjl  lot  of  tonic 
amoiS  the  poo?  lo  obtain  with  difflculty  fbod  and 
doihlng  for*Scmiielve«  andlhelr  toilie.;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  to  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education;  their  diet  can  ■wrcdy  be  too 
•eimplo:  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  hto  food  who 
to  not  in  a  good  state  of  health ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
tind  a  healthy  population  where  there  to  a  spare  and 
iuiwholeM>me  dirt,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  to  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creature^  and 
ako  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
The  polso7of  otl»er  sutes  llhul  to,  bankruptcy) 
h  the  W  of  the  n^w  republlck.'-BDRaa.  -pwl  «■ 
eniDloyed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
choice  of  tlieir  foodi  corn  to  as  much  the  natural  food 
of  some  animals  as  of  men ;  tlie  diet  of  the  peasantry 
conitois  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  •The 
4Ut  of  men  in  a  stale  of  nature  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.'— Burkk. 

Diet  and  regime  are  both  particular  iiiodes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of  food;  the 
latter  the  quantliy  as  well  as  qualliy :  dirt  to  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourtehnienl;  rerimen  often  re- 
specu  the  abstinence  from  /o©d,  bodllv  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health :  dirt  is  aenerally  the 
conwquence  of  an  Immedlaie  prescripilodTrom  a  phy 
■ician;  and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regtmtn 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  nian  s  system  of 
living :  dirt  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  to  the  misfortune  of  some 
iieople  to  be  troubled  with  dl*«-aM«,  from  whksh  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  btii  l»y  observing  a  strict  re- 
^tsi««;  'Prolongation  of  lite  »►  'lUher  to  be  expected 
from  suted  diets  than  from  uuy  rmnmon  regimem.  — 
Bacon.  » I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  mend  of 
a  pliUosophicai  r^giwtm.*-  BHaaaTONB. 

rEliALE,  FEBUNINB,  EPPEMINATE. 

f^maU  is  said  of  thesez  Itself,  and  femMme  of  the 
eharacierisUcks  of  the  sex.  Fem^  to  opposed  to  male, 
/ssuims  to  masculine.  ^   .  ..  .    ».,  u 

In  the  femuU  character  we  expect  lo  find  thai  which 
IS  /sauaims.  The  femoU  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayiits,  from  the 
tliM  of  Addtoon  to  the  praaent  period; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  benda. 
To  prayers  and  mean  subrolaslons  she  deaceada; 
No  femaU  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counseto  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

DaTDBM. 

The  femtnHu  to  natural  to  the  /«aifll«;  the  ^em- 
Mfa  to  imnatnral  to  the  male.  A  /ssmms  air  and 
voice,  which  to  trnly  graieftil  to  the  observer  In  the  one 
aas,^  an  odious  nark  of  ifemimtif  In  Uie  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  ftwunino  properties; 
Her  heav*nl7  form 

Angeltek:  hot  more  soft  and  femimhu 

Bar  graceAil  fainocenee.— MiLTOii. 
Kobustnesa  and  vigtmr  are  masculine  propertica ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  tgomnau;  •Our  martial  an- 
oeston,  like  some  of  their  modem  sucoenors,  had  no 
other  amusement  (but  hunting;  to  entertain  their 
vacant  hours;  dasptoing  aU  arts  as  ^fmiaate.*— 
Bi^csrroiiK. 

GENDER,  SEX. 

Gender,  In  Latla  fsmu,  iifnUtoa  properly  a  mas 

or  kind ;  en,  In  Pranch  srae,  Latin  eerue,  oomea  ftmn 

Ike  Greek  Ris  sipatfylng  the  habit  or  nature.    The 

^fadsr  to  that  dtotlnctloo  la  wocda  which  maika  the 


dtatlncdon  of  so  intbinga;  tiiere  ave  tbareftNO  Hn* 
renders,  but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  tnflectloaB  af 
words  are  denoted  whether  thini^  aie  of  tte  w  that 
stx,  or  of  no  eex.  The  genders,  therefore,  Me  divldtd 
In  grammar  lniosia«ciiiiiie,/«sktii»M«,  and  acvxa-;  and 
auUuato  are  divided  Into  male  and  female  sex. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
These  terms  ase  both  employed  aa  «|dtheta,  tat  gM 
is  the  subataoUve  used  in  compoalUon,  and  giMen  tan 
adjective.  In  ordinary  use.  The  former  to  airictiy  ap- 
plied to  Uie  metal  of  which  the  thing  to  made,  aa  a 
iold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin :  but  tlie  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains Uygotd^  whether  properly  or  figuraUvdy :  aa 
the  golden  Bon,  the  golden  crown,  the  goU^n  age,  or  a 
^0W«»  harvesL  

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

*  In  the  natural  sense,  eooi  to  aimply  the  abaenee  rf 
wannth;  cold  and  frigid  are  pm  tiveiy  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  fomier  In  regard  to  objects  In  general,  the 
latter  lo  moral  objects :  tn  the  physical  sense  ttaa 
analogy  to  strictly  preserved.  CWi  to  nred  m  it  m- 
spects  the  passions  and  the  aflfecUons;  coU  only  with 
regard  to  the  aflfectJons ;  fHgid  only  te  tcgard  to  tba 

Inclinations.  .  ^   ,  . 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  eeel  designatea  a  fn^ 
dom  from  agitation,  which  to  a  desirable  quality 
Cbolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  eoelnsse  in  an  atga- 

mciii,  are  alike  commendable.  

As  cool  and  eoU  respect  the  atlectfona,  the  eselia  o^ 
noi>ed  to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  waim-heartcd,the 
/rijftd  to  the  animated ;  the  former  is  bat  a  degree  sC 
the  latter.  A  receptfon  to  said  to  be  eoml ;  an  embraea 
to  be  eold ;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolnese^  an  enengr 
to  social  enjoyments ;  eoldneee  to  an  enemy  to  evoy 
moral  virtue ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coolness^  engendered  by eircHmstances ;  Hsuppssea 
the  previous  extoience  of  warnitii :  csMmss  bes  ofU« 
in  the  lemperanieni,  or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  w 
always  something  vicious ;  /ri#tdt«if  to  occasioi»al,aBd 
to  always  a  dpftct.  Trifling  differences  pniduce  coeir 
ness  sometimes  between  the  best  friends ;  •  Tlit?  Jcaloaa 
man's  disease  to  of  so  maiignsnt  a  natuie,  that  it  enii- 
Vf4l8  all  it  takes  Into  lis  own  nourishmeiiL  A  co9i  be- 
haviour to  Interpreted  as  an  InsUnce  of  avereiun :  a 
fond  one  ral«s  his  suspicions.*— Axwison.  'Irade 
sometimes  engenders  a  eold  calcutaiing  temper  tai  some 
minds;  *Ii  to  wondrous  that  a  man  can  gel  oyer  the 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  hto  own  mind,  ao 
fkr  as  to  take  delight  either  In  paying  or  receivinc  esU 
and  repeated  civilities.*— STEEi-a.  Tlwse  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  ilifnisclvea 
with  frigid  indiflerence  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects; *The  religion  of  the  modenis  abounds  in  topicka 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  the 
flames  of  genu  fne  oratory  In  the  most  frigid  and  bar- 
leo  genlua.*— Whaetom. 

CHILL,  COLD. 
Chill  and  eold  are  but  variaUona  of  the  saaM  woaA, 
tai  German  fcoft,  dec. 

OuU  expresses  less  than  es/d,  that  to  to  aay,  ft  as- 
presses  a  decreeof  eold.  The  weaiher  to  often  dtoUr 
la  summer ;  but  U  to  eoU  In  winter. 

We  apeak  of  taking  the  ekiU  off  water  when  the  csU 
to  In  part  removed ;  and  of  a  ckiU  running  through  iJie 
frame  wlien  the  eoU  begina  to  penetrate  the  frame  ibat 
to  In  a  stale  of  warmth ; 

When  menoaee  leMb  their  autnan^  fickte  JofB 
Fall  ofir  apace,  as  ydHow  teaves  frona  treea; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  bapptoess, 
IB  the  stett  Maauof  winter  they  expire. 

Yomm. 
*  Thua  aaae  after  tornienl  to  pleaanre  for  a  time,  and  wa 
are  very  agreeably  rbcruitad  when  the  body,  eUUsd 
with  the  weaOier,  is  gradually  recovering  Its  naioial 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceaaes  when  we  have  fwfoC  the 
«sld.*--JoBiiaoii. 

TO  fiTTAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

Stain,  9.  Blmmsk ;  sM  and  sally,  from  ssd  dlrt,i4g 
nify  to^  smear  wltii  dirt;  tarnish  in  French  tern^ 
probably  from  the  Latin  (srv  to  bruise 
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An  tbeie  terint  tmply  the  set  of  dlmlniablnf  tbe 
hrigbtoeM  of  mi  object;  but  the  terin  Mtaim  denote* 
■oinethiiig  groflwr  liion  tbe  other  tenne,  and  la  applied 
to  iuferiour  objecia:  ihkifB  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  purity  or  brigbtnen  may  be  «eam0d,aa  handa  when 
stmimad  with  blood,  or  a  wall  »uhud  with  chalk ; 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  Juatlce  thoald  be  sUnud, 
Didet  •lois  the  cioaa.~YoiT«o. 
Nothing  ia  nMM  or  tamifJMt  bfll  what  haa  boom  hn- 
trinaick  value ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
beeaally  MoiUd  by  a  touch  of  the  finger;  *I  cannot 
endure  to  be  rolataken,  or  aoflbr  my  purer  a/Iectlona  to 
he  9»iUd  with  the  odioua  auributeeor  eovetouancaa  and 
amblUoua    fklaeliood.'—LoRD    Wkmtwortb.     The 
teeat  glaaa  ia  the  aoonesi  tamisktd:  hence,  In  the 
moral  applicatioB,  a  inan'a  life  may  be  ttmmei  by  the 
commiflakni  of  aomegmaa  Immorality:  hla  honour  may 
he  amliied^  or  hia  gtory  UrmUkei; 
Oatha  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Etae  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  boat 
Their  chaate,  wuuUitd  lustre.— Framcu. 
*  I  am  not  now  what  I  once  waa ;  for  alnce  I  parted 
from  ibee  fhle  Iumi  tmrnUhed  my  glorlea.*— TRAfV. 

TO  8MEAB,  jyAW. 

To  faiear  ia  literally  to  do  over  with  «ataar,  In  Sasm 
MMT, German  «dkaiMr,  in  G reek /fvpofasalve.  TodeaA, 
irom  da  and  «^  ikber  over,  signifiea  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  orln  an  unsightly  manner. 

To  gmsar  in  the  literal  aense  is  applied  to  auch  aub- 
■tancea  aa  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body ;  if 
eald  of  grease  Itself  it  may  be  proper,  aa  coachmen 
gmemr  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  If  said 
of  any  thing  eh«  it  Is  an  Improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  aa  children  smear  their  handa  with  ink,  or 
tmsmr  their  chMhea  with  dirt  To  tmear  and  daub  are 
both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we  tmtar  by 
means  of  ruMringover;  we  dait^  by  rubbing,  throw- 
ing, or  any  way  covering  over :  thus  a  child  tmear* 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  dauis  the  wall  with 
dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  tmear  Is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  iMd  painting :  indififerent  wri- 
ters who  wbh  to  excel  aie  food  of  retouching  their  let- 
lera  until  tliey  make  their  performance  a  sad  Mmear ; 
bad  artists,  who  are  iiiludlcioua  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil.  hMd  their  paJoUogi  with  coloar,  and  convert 
ihemlnto  '    ' 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDmr,  DAHPNE889 
JtfMstars,  from  the  French  vurita  moist,  ia  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  Aamtdw,  from  which  ku- 
midttu  ia  immediately  derived ;  dampnest  comes  from 
tile  German  dampfsi  vaponr. 

MaiMtmre  la  used  in  gf'neral  to  express  any  small  de- 
gree of  infurfon  of  a  Hqntd  into  a  body ;  htcmiditu  ia 
employed  aclentlflcally  to  deacribe  tbe  state  of  liavlng 
any  portion  of  auch  liquid :  hence  we  apeak  of  tbe 
wt»iMtwr9  of  a  table,  the  meistttrs  of  paper,  cf  the 
maiature  of  a  floor  that  haa  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
hmmidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  haa  eontiacied 
Bieisfiirs  of  Itself.  I)ampne§$  ia  thftt  apeeiea  of  maist- 
wr$  that  ariaea  from  the  gradual  contiaction  of  a  liquid 
tai  bodlea  capable  of  retaining  ft;  in  thla  manner  a 
cellar  la  doaip,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  desip; 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  wlngi  wUh  oU, 
To  throw  the  hidd  mature  trickUng  oft 

Tbohsoii. 
Now  from  the  town 
Buried  In  onoke,  and  sleep,  an^.  aoiaome  dampt. 
Oft  let  me  wander.— TBOMaon. 

NA8TT,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

Jtaatif  !■  connected  with  Kc«wes«s,  and  the  Geman 
Mst  wet;  JUtkf  and  fnd  are  vaiiatloua  Irom  tbe 
Greek  MXer 

The  idea  of  dlrtlncai  ia  common  to  these  teima.  bat 
to  dlflrreot  degren.  and  with  dMhrent  modlflcatioaa. 
Whatever  dirt  m  oflfenaive  to  any  of  the 


Whatever  dirt  m  oflenaive  to  any  of  the  aenaea,  renders 
ABt  tning  nattp  which  la  aoiled  with  it:  the  JUtkp  ez- 
ceedi  the  iMstyi  not  only  In  the  quantity  but  hi  the 


oflenaive  quality  of  the  dirt;  and  the  /jicZ  ereeeds  tb« 
JUtkf  in  the  aauie  proportion ; 
We  kxric  behind,  then  view  hia  ahaggy  beard, 
His  clotliea  were  Lagged  with  iliurns,  and  ftkk  h« 
limba  beaitiear'd.— Drydkh. 

Only  our  foe 
TempUng  afi&oota  ua  with  hia /mi  esteem. 

MiLTon. 

DREGS,  BEDIMENT,  0ROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
I>reg9t  from  the  German  IracA  dirt,  signifiea  the  dirty 
part  which  separates  fVom  a  liquor;  «ednB«ai,  from 
atdta  to  sit,  stgnifies  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  { 
dross  Is  probably  but  a  variaiwn  of  drtgs ;  seum,  from 
the  Gerniui  sekaum^  signtflea  the  same  lui  foam  or 
froth,  or  tliat  which  riaea  on  the  surfiiceof  any  liquor: 
r^use  signifiea  Ikeraliy  that  which  Is  refuaed  or  thrown 
away. 

All  these  terma  designate  the  worthleaa  part  of  anv 
body ;  but  drsfs  ia  laken  In  a  worse  sense  than  sedt- 
wM :  for  the  drsgs  are  that  which  la  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  ssdiwmU  may  aonietlmea  form  a  neccs- 
aary  part  of  tlie  body.  The  dregs  are  moatly  a  sedf- 
mat  in  liquors,  hut  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
aie  not  dregs.  After  the  ^egs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  renmln  a  smtimemt ;  the  dn^s  are  cooh 
nnmly  the  corrupt  part  which  eeparaii'S  from  compound 
liquids,  as  wine  or  beer;  the  sedtment  conslsu  of  the 
heavy  partklee  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
excepting  water  itaelf.  The  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  seum  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  process;  the  former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter 
ftom  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse^  as  its  derivation  Imfriies,  Is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terma  only  Inasmuch 
aa  they  expreaa  what  li  wurlhlcas. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs^  ce««,  and  refuss  admit  lfk»> 
wiae  of  a  figurative  application.    The  dregs  knd  senm 
of  the  poof)le  are  the  a>rruptest  part  of  any  society; 
and  Hie  refuse  la  that  which  ia  most  worthleaa  and  unfit 
for  a  respectable  community;   'Epitomes  of  history 
are  tlie  corruptions  and  motlis  tliai  have  fretted  and 
corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  budiea  of  history 
and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.*-^ 
Bacon.    *  For  it  Is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sedimsnt 
at  the  bottom  that  trouUes  and  defiles  the  water.*— 
SoDTB.    'For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Alge- 
rine  community  reaenibie  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  the  very  «cuaf ,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  th« 
Turkish  Asia.*— Bvrrr. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dlsaolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  Involve : 
Purge  fVom  your  dlght  the  dross^  and  make  you  aen 
The  shape  of  such  avenf  ing  deity.— Drybbm. 
Next  of  hia  bmo  and  ships  he  makea  review, 
Draws  oo(  tlie  beM  and  ablest  of  the  crew ; 
Down  with  tbe  flailing  atteam  the  r^use  run 
To  raiae  with  Joyful  news  hia  drooping  aon. 

•    Drtorw. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 
Oloss  and  varnish  are  figurative  terms,  wblcli 
borrow  their  akniflcatlon  from  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  aurface  of  any  physical  object  shining.  To  glosst 
which  ts  connected  with  to  glaae,  te  to  give  a  gloss  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  frtetion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Japan  or  mahogany:  to  vamtsA  la  to  give  an 
artificial /'MS,  by  meana  of  applying  a  foreign  auiN 
stanoe.    Hence,  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  terma,  td 

Irloss  Is  to  put  the  beat  face  vpon  a  thing  bjr  varioue 
iule  distortions  and  artifices ;  Iwt  to  varmisk  ia  to  do 
tbe  aame  thing  by  meana  of  dhect  falsehood ;  to  pai- 
/tots,  which  Ukewiae  aignifiea  to  give  the  best  poaalUn 
outaide  to  a  thing  («.  To  sxtemuMts),  requlrea  etill  lean 
artUtee  than  either.  One  glosses  over  ihat  which  In 
bad,  by  giving  it  a  aoft  name ;  aa  when  a  man's  vlcen 
are  glossed  ovtr  with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  n 
manTi  mistress  la  termed  his  good  IHend ;  *  If  a  Jenloon 
man  once  flnda  a  taim  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action 
he  qniekhr  wspects  alfthe  rest.*— AnniaoR.  One  vmr* 
miskss  a  bad  character  by  aaeribing  food  moUvea  t« 
bis  bad  actlona,  b^  withholding  many  faeta  that  aie  id 


hia  discredit,  and  ftbricnUngot 

flivoitf  an  nmromuAsd  ti^  cnntoii^  nothiaf  biit  UN 
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Mmpte  truth ;  the  wniaktd  tale  on  the  other  band 
couteina  a  great  mixture  of  falaehood ;  the  French  ac- 
eouDta  of  their  viciorlea  in  the  time  of  the  revolution 
were  uioatiy  vamitJud; 

The  waiting  lam  stood  ready  for  eommaiid, 
And  now  they  flow  to  varmu4  the  &Im  Ule. 

£0WB. 

To  pMiaU  li  to  dimtniih  the  meg nltude  of  an  ofl^nce. 


by  making  an  excuse  In  favour  of  the  offender;  as 
when  an  act  of  tlieft  is  paUiUtd  by  considering  the 
•larvlng  condition  of  the  thief;  *  A  man*s  bodily  ae- 
lecia  should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noMe  spirit, 
and  to  paUiate  those  imperiectlons  which  are  not  in 
bis  power,  by  tboae  petfections  which  are.*— ADDiaos. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BUND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  dlflbrent 
BMdes  of  Intentionally  keeping  something  from  the 
view  of  .otbers.  l*bey  are  borrowed  from  those  fami- 
liar objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  In  common 
life.  CUak  and  mask  express  flguratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  vtiL  The  two  former  keep 
tile  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially Intercept  the  view.  In  thhi  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employed  fiir  a  bad  purpose. 

The  eitfoJk,  the  mask,  and  the  biind  serve  to  deceive 


;  the  wil  serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  bUndf  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  musk.  A  bUmd  Is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  cUak  and  a  sMsi  about  with 
IIS ;  but  a  blind  Is  something  external. ' 

The  elouk,  as  the  external  garment,  Is  the  most  coii> 
venlent  of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen ;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  eUnk  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter; *When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  as  a  ehak  to  secret  Indulgence}  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  relieion.*— Blair.  A 
mMMk  only  hides  the  face ;  a  wuuk  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  eflfect ; 

Thou  art  no  mfflan,  wlio,  beneath  tlie  nuwJk 

Of  social  commerce,  eom'stio  rob  their  wealth. 
Tboksom. 
A  blind  li  Intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  tJie  real 
truth,  and  prevenu  suspicion  by  a  (Use  exterioor,  is  a 
Mind;  *  Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penurv 
Is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  tqjheir  prodi- 
gality.'—Burkb.  A  eetZ  prevents  a  neison  from  seeing 
•a  well  as  being  senn ;  whatever,  tlierefore,  obscures 
the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the  mind*s  eye ;  *  As 
aoon  as  that  mysterioiuenJ  which  corere futurity  was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  lllb  would  disappear ;  iu 
Haltering  hopei,  its  pleaaing  lllusiotia  would  vanish, 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  udiieas  remain.*— Bi.4ia. 

Beliflon  may  unfortunatHy  serve  to  chmk  the  worat 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters:  lis  Importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  it  the  most  eflfcctual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction ;  and  Its  ex- 
ternal observances  render  It  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  flilse  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
worM :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
most  beinous  m  all  sins,  bv  suflbring  themsdves  to  be 
Imposed  upon  by  a  tloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a  mask ;  they  cover  a  niallniant 
keart  urider  the  smiles  and  endearmenli  of  friendship. 
lUleit  tradera  mostly  make  use  of  some  bUmd  to  facili- 
tate the  carrying  on  their  nefbrlous  prectlece.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  Id  the  metro|iol1s  bv  the 
needy  and  profligate,  none  Is  so  bad  as  that  which  Is 
made  to  be  a  bUnd  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veil*  which 
obscure  the  Judgement,  and  prevent  It  from  diatlnguisb- 
Ing  the  truth. 

TO  COLOUR,  DYE.  TINGE,  BTAIN. 
CUew,  in  Latin  eslsr,  comes  probably  fhNn  e«U  to 
adorn;  dya.  In  Saxon  deagen^  Is  a  variation  of  Ungt} 
iingt  hi  in  Latin  Ungo,  from  the  Greek  riyrw  to 


sprinkle;  steia,  like  Ibe  French  d*iUhub%   Is  bat  a 
variation  of  tmjfs. 

To  cefoar  la  to  put  eolsvr  on;  to ^« b  to  dip  ki  any 
esfoar ;  to  ting*  is  to  touch  llgbdy  with  a  MJaar,-  to 
staia  Is  to  put  on  a  bad  ce/e«r  or  In  a  bad  manner:  we 
eo/evr  a  drawing,  we  dft  clutbes  of  any  cmUmr^  we 
ting*  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we 
ttain  a  painting  when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red ; 
'That  childish  eeUmnng  of  her  dieeks  Is  now  as  ua- 
graoeftil  as  that  shape  would  have  been  when  ber  face 
wore  its  real  countenance.*— Stbblb. 

Now  deeper  blushes  ting*d  the  glowing  alcy, 
And  evening  rala'd  her  silver  lamp  on  hi^. 

Sir  Wk.  JoirBa. 
We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  oocaaion  of  that  opinion  which  Lueian  rrtaica 
eoocemiug  this  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  ihia  stream 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  la  of  a  bkiody  eottmr; 
something  like  ibis  we  actually  saw  come  to  peas,  lor 
tlM  water  was  ttained  with  redness.*- Madkorbu.. 

They  are  taken  In  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar 
distinction :  we  coUmr  a  description  by  the  intindne- 
tion  of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  ftroog  exprea- 
sioos ;  *  AU  these  amazing  incidents  to  the  inaplred 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of 
the  c«JeKniijr«and  helghteningsof  rhetorlck.*— Wbst. 
Hence  the  term  hi  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaoerated  repnisentaiioo ;  *  He  tuAowta  tlie 
falsehood  or  JEneas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.*— Drtdbit.  A  pensoo  Is 
represented  as  d^ing  his  bands  In  blood,  who  la  so 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  Mood  as  that  be  may 
change  the  cefsar  of  bia  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  ^psd 
InbkMMl; 

With  mutual  Mood  the  Ausonian  soil  is  dved. 

While  on  Its  bordeia  each  their  claim  decide. 

Drtobh. 


A  per8on*s  mind  is  ttiigtA  witli  melancholy  or  « 
jam;  '  Sir  Roger  is  aomeihlng  of  a  humorist,  and 
his  virtues  as  well  as  imperfections  are  iingtd  by  a 
oertaia  extravagance,  which  malces  them  paiticulariy 
his.*— AnmsoK.  A  maii'sch  aracter  may  be  aald  to  be 
«tainsd  with  crimes ; 
Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  folth,  of  parity, 
ed  ornaments,  now  soird  and  «(eni*d. 


Our  wonted  ornaments,  i 


MlLTOK. 


COLOUR,  BUB.  TINT. 
Cfi/9W  (v.  TV  Miser)  Is  here  the  genericfc  term :  tee, 
which  Is  probably  connected  with  «y«  and  vt««,  and 
Cinl^ttom  ti'v/s,  are  but  modes  of  eetoitr  ;  tbe  former 
of  wnlcb  expresses  a  fkint  or  blended  colamr ;  the  lauer 
a  shade  of  eelovr.    Betw<>en  the  coUyrt  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  eoisars,  th«>re  are  varinus 
kmn  and  t<nt«,  by  tbe  due  Intermixture  of  whick. 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautlAiI ; 
Her  tmUnr  chang*d,  her  face  was  not  tbe  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  cauM. 

Dktdsb. 
Inflnito  numbers,  dellcaeiea.  smells. 
With  tecs  on  lau*^  expresskni  cannot  paint 
Tbe  breMh  of  nature,  and  her  endless 


Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tini  appear, 
The  lieart  of  Venui  and  her  peariy  ear. 

StR  Wk.  Jomcb. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

CoUmrwhXty^  ftom  to  txtUfttr  or  Inijne,  ezprrasea  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fkir  appearance ;  wft- 
titma^  from  the  Latin  tpetio  to  see,  slf  niftes  the  qitalUy 
of  kmking  as  it  ought;  ottenaibU^  from  the  Ijaiin 
ottenio  to  show,  slEnlfles  the  quality  of  lieing  able  or 
At  to  be  shown  or  seen :  piaa#tfr2«,  flnom  plaudu  to  clap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  sonndlng  as  * 
ought ;  feuibts^  fVom  the  French  /oiVc,  and  Latia 
faeio  to  do,  signifies  literally  dsa&ts;  but  here  It  denotes 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  DrM  three  of  theae  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
flom  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye :  plnuiUe  Isdrawn 
froui  what  ideases  the  ear:  feusibU  lakes  its  significa- 
tion Cron  what  meets  tbe  Judfement  or  convictioa. 
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What  M  eobnuraUt  bm  an  aapeet  or  Aee  upon  it  ttal 
Mil  nupicion  and  aflhnto  satbfhetlon ;  what  is  nt- 
tmu  baa  a  fair  ouuide  when  contrantad  with  that 
which  it  may  poMibiy  conceal ;  what  Is  osUnnbU  h 
that  which  preseuts  such  an  apjicarance  as  may  serve 
fir  an  indication  orsometliing  real;  what  is  plaunkU 
h  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
Iw  ear;  that  which  SMfeasibU  recommends  itself  ftom 
ks  intrinslck  value  rather  ilian  from  any  representation 
given  of  it 

A  pretence  is  eolowrubU  when  it  has  tiie  colour  of 
truth  impressed  upon  It;  it  is  specious  wlieii  its  fallacy 
•  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  It  wears ;  a 
motive  is  oatenoibU  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
dlKovered ;  an  excuse  is  pttuuiilo  when  the  well- 
connected  narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of 
<t8  Justice ;  an  account  is  feaoibU  which  contains 
Dotliing  Improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
tome  colourable  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
Biarked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
Ail  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
Altai  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  hail  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  Individuals;  and  being  founded  on  elr- 
cumstanoes  peculiar  to  tlie  persons  woo  Buffered,  might 
excite  muruiura  and  apprehensions,  but  aflbrded  no 
coLruroble  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'— RoaaaT- 
ao!i.  Bopliists  are  obliged  to  deal  in  opedouo  argu- 
ments for  want  of  more  substantial  ones  In  support  of 
tlieir  erroneous  opiuious ;  *  The  guardian  direcia  one 
of  his  pupils  to  think  with  tlie  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  is  a  piecept  opedou*  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.*— JoaiisoN.  Men  who  have  no 
ttauiblo  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
fain ;  *  Wliat  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
uose  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ootauibly^  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.*— 
Busks.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  In  Invent- 
ing a  pUauiblo  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires; 
In  this  superficial  wav  indeed  tlie  mind  Is  capable  of 
miire  variety  of  alaast^^  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  aa 
U  «liould  be  in  its  knowledge.*— Lockb.  If  wliat  an 
accused  person  has  to  say  in  Justlflcalion  of  himself  be 
no  more  tlian  feaoibU^  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant  imputations ;  '  It  Is  some  years  since  I 
ttKNigbl  tlie  matter /ca«i6/«,  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact 
lime-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
it  is  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  ship  is, 
•lie  problem  U  solved.'— A aaoTHxor.   . 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Otesr,  in  French  esaertr,  is  contracted  from  eomtra 
and  ouwir^  signifying  lo  do  the  oontrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view :  Ai'da,  e.  To  eoncoaL 

Covor  is  to  Aids  as  the  means  to  tha  en^  we  eom- 
monly  Aids  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  cot>or 
Without  Aidtii^,  as  also  hide  wiUiout  covering.  Tiie 
rolniff  idea  in  the  word  cover  id  tiiat  of  throwinc  or 
pfiitlnc  something  over  n  b«Kly ;  In  tlie  word  kido  is 
thai  of  kpeptng  carrfuUy  Oram  observation 

To  cover  \a  an  indiflerent  action,  springing  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  c«>mfort;  to  kids 
Is  an  action  that  springs  fmmone  speciflck  Intent,  IVom 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  ear  of  foreign 
intrusion.  In  mostclvlliacd  countries  it  b  common  to 
esvsr  the  head :  in  the  eastern  countries  females  com- 
noiily  wear  veils  tn  hide  the  face.  Tliere  are  many 
tbinffs  which  decencv  as  well  as  health  require  lo  be 
oooored;  and  otiieri  which  from  tlieir  very  nature 
most  always  be  ktdden.  Hikuses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  wlih  clnililnc ;  tlie  earth  contnins 
■lany  treasures,  which  in  all  probability  will  always  be 


Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  ososr  my  retreat  from  human  race— DnTDia. 

Hide  me  from  the  fhce 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.— If  iLTOM. 

In  a  moral  applicatfoD,  esesr  may  be  oaed  In  the  good 


Tbou  nayst  repent, 
riihmi       ' 


And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  well  done 

Mayst  esvsr.— HiLToa. 
And  also  in  the  bad  sense  of  hiding  by  means  of  i 
hood; 

SpeeVnu  names  are  lent  to  cover  vice.— SracTATOB. 

COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cwsr  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover^  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  veib  from  which  it  !■  derived 
(v.  7\>  cover) ;  okeUer^  like  the  word  shield,  cornea ' 
from  the  German  ockild^  old  German  scAeleii,  to  cover; 
sersn,  from  the  Latin  eecemo^  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  thing* 
which  are  eroi^oyed  in  covering;  but  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  Idea  of  concealing:  » A«J(«r  comprebenda. 
thnt  of  protecting  from  some  immediate  or  Impending 
evil :  scrsea  Includes  tliat  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surfkce  of  a  body ;  a  ohelter  or  a  ecreen 
may  merely  Interpose  lo  a  sulBcient  extent  to  serv« 
the  intended  pttrposc.  Military  operations  are  some- 
times carried  on  undercover  of  the  night;  a  bay  Is  a 
convenient  okelter  for  veawls  against  the  violence  of . 
the  winds;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  eeroen  to  prevent, 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  eziemal  air. 

In  the  nmrai  sense,  a  cever  may  be  employed  allow  • 
nbly  to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity ;  *  There 
•re  persona  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  bluntness.'— RicHAaDSON.  But 
is  fi>r  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en^ 
deavonr  to  conceal  the  truth :  a  fair  repulatkm  te  some- 
times made  the  cover  for  the  commission  of  groaa  • 
Irregularities  In  secret;  *The  truth  and  reason  of 
things  may  be  artificlaliy  and  effecuially  insinuated 
under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed  • 
one.'— L'EsTaAnea.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  wltbMand  ttie  attacks  of  his  enemies,  ha 
seeks  a  ekelter  under  the  sanciioa  and  authority  of  a 
great  name; 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together. 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistie  round  our  heads , 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  tlius  1 

Thus  bush  my  cares,  and  oheHer  me  wilb  kive  1 

Otwat. 
Bad  men  aometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  ecreen. 
them  from  the  punishment  which  \f  duo  to  tlieir 
offences;  'It  Is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does'noi 
efll>ct;  by  whi^h  means  they  ecreen  indolence  and 
Ignorance  from  the  reproach  tliey  nieriu*— Bacoh. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

Tha  Idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to- 
these  terms:  but  kurbour  (v.  To  footer  f  Is  used  mostJjr 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  use :  okelter 
(v.  Asylum)  in  an  Indefinite  senae ;  lodge^  in  French 
lege,  from  tlie  German  liegen  to  lie,  in  an  indiflferent 
sense.  One  karboure  that  which  ouglit  not  or  cannot 
And  room  any  wliere ;  '  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  karbourt  vou  as  her  uncle,  she  Is' 
nothing  allied  to  your  disoruers.' — SHAKSPVAaa.  ^a 
(be  word  karbomr  does  not,  in  lis  original  tense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re-, 
ceiving  into  fine's  house  for  a  time,  it  mny  be  employed. 
In  a  good  sense  to  Imply  an  net  of  hospiiaHty ;  *  We 
owe  tills  old  house  the  same  kind  of  graiKude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  wlm  karhmtrt  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  In  his  last  ezireniitln.* — Pops.' 
One  ekeltero  that  which  cannot  And  security  elsewhere.' 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  nf  charity,  •tbilgailon,  or 
natural  fading;  'The  hen  oketferr  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  witli  all  the  prudence  thst  she  ever  attains. ' 
— JoBNsoN.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place ;  it  is  an  act  of  discrf  (ton.  Thieves,  traitors,  of 
conspirators  are  karbomred  by  those  who  have  an  in*' 
tervex  In  spcurlng  tliem  Prom  detection:  either  tht 
wicked  or  the  unfnrtunare  n.ay  be  skeltered  from  tha 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened:  travdlers  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  aense,  a  man  karboun  reeenlOMiit,  111 
will,  avU  ttaooghta,  and  tba  Itka; 
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Bhe  harbours  In  her  bremC  a  fartons  l»t« 
(And  tbou  skftlt  fliid  the  dire  efifectt  too  lale), 
Flx'd  on  revenge,  and  obiitinsie  to  die.— Drtmr. 
A  nan  tkelurt  biimelf  from  a  cbaiie  hf  ntorUng  it 
tt^n  liiii  adversar^r ; 
In  vain  I  itrove  to  cheek  my  growing  Mme, 
Or  tkeUer  paasion  under  friendabip*a  naane; 
You  iaw  my  heart.— Paioa. 
A  person  Utdgeg  a  complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  with  tlie  magistrate,  or  a  paitlcoiar  passion 
nay  be  lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodgU  in  the 
nlnd ;  *In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  an*  lodged  in 
iie  memory,  the  mind  Is  more  than  passive.'— Locxk. 
They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hungar  stung,  and  wild  neceasliy,  _ 
Mor  ledfet  pity  in  their  ahaggy  breast.— Tboksom. 
All  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
«liieonscioiia  agents.    Beds  and  bed-fumkure  *w*#«r 
vermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  tiouses,  tkelur  ttom  a  rtorm : 
•  ball  from  a  gun  lodges  In  the  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid  subsunce. 

HARBOmt,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting  place  forveaRelabeonMiionlo 
these  terms,  of  »  hieh  harbour  is  general,  and  the  two 
others  specifick  In  their  signMcation. 

Harbouty  from  the  Teutonick  herbtnger  to  sheKar. 
carries  with  It  IKtle  more  thaa  the  eoatmoa  idea  of 
Bflbrding  a  resUng  or  anchoring  place ;  JUvm,  ftt>m 
the  Teutonick  Jks^ai  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security ;  poH^  from  the  Latin  portua  and  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  Idea  of  an  enckieare.  A  koMn  fa  a 
nmural  Urbovr  ;  a  port  tl  an  artificial  harbour.  We 
characterise  a  harbour  as  commodious;  a  haven  aa 
anug  and  aecure;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commerrial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  Itt  hMrbouro ;  it  values  Itself  on  the  security 
of  Its  haoenoy  and  incrensns  the  number  of  Its  porU 
•ecordingly.  A  vessel  gnes  4nto  a  harbour  only  for  a 
season ;  it  remains  in  a  hofuen  for  a  permanencv ;  It 
aeeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  Its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetoaiiy  going  in  and  out  of  a  hmr- 
haur; 

But  here  she  comes. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  whoae  gentle  breast, 

My  tempest -beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.- Detdkn. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  disunce  ftoaa  home,  aeeks 
Mome  hoven  In  ^hlch  It  may  winter; 

ffafb  through  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steoni, 

The  haveu  galn*d,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

SuniLKT. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoymenu ;  *  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
fdiall  arrive  at  a  safepsri.'— Tuaotsoh. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

Jlsulum^  In  Laihi  aoflum^  In  Greek  oovXir,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  crvX^  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plunder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
•nd  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  ref^ge^  In 


,  slgnines 


Latin  rffugiumy  from  rtfmgio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  wlilcn  one  may  fly  away  to:  ehelter  comes  from 
atsU,  in  High  German  eehaUu^  Saxon  oeeaU,  Slc.  fh>m 
the  Hebrew  kSd  to  hide,  slgnl^ing  a  cover  or  hldina- 
piaee:  retreat^  In  French  tetraiu,  Latin  rotraetuo^ 
rmm  rUraho  or  re  atid  traho  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  that  Is  situated.behind  or  In  the  back  ground. 

Jtoflum,  refuge^  and  ohfiterM  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty;  bat  the  former  Is  fixed,  the  two  lauer  are  occa- 
fional :  the  ratrtat  Is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  aaflum  b  chosen  by  him  who  has  no 
Home,  a  refuge  by  hits  who  is  Apprehensive  of  danger: 
the  French  emigrants  found  a  r^nge  In  Eufland,  but 
very  few  will  make  It  an  aeylum.  The  inclemencies 
of  the  weatlicr  make  us  seek  a  ahdtor.  The  fatlguea 
and  toils  of  lire  make  us  seek  a  retrtai. 

It  te  the  part  of  a  ChriMlan  to  afford  an  aauiaim  to 
the  helpleas  orphan  and  widow.    The  lanUSed  par 


senger  ukes  nifkga  fai  the  first  hoosa  he  cornea  lo^ 
wbeJi  analled  by  an  evil-diapo«5d  moh.  The  vossl 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  ahdtor  In  the  nearest  haven. 
1'he  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
carea  of  the  world,  dlseugaged  himself  from  the  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumsunces.  In  n 
moral  or  extended  applicaUou  Uiey  are  diaUnguished 
In  the  same  manner ;  *  The  adventurer  knows  he  ban 
not  .'hr  to  go  before  he  wiU  meet  with  some  fortrcaa 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  aoflum  of 
errour.'— Hawmswoeth.  '  SupenrtiUon,  now  retiiiaf 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
TibeL*— €vnBBEi.iJin. 

In  rueful  gaae 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavena 

Cast  a  depkMing  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  (hat. 

Or  seeks  the  aheUar  of  the  downward  cave. 

Thoksob. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 
7V/iria«it,  In  Latin  tegumentumy  from  tage  to  cover. 
Is  properly  but  another  word  to  express  toueriatg^  yet 
it  b  now  emptoyed  in  cases  where  tim  latter  term  is  hn 
admlsBible.  Couariag  signifies  mosUy  that  wMch  fa 
artificial;  but  tagvmnat  is  employed  for  that  whkh  ia 
natural :  clothing  Is  the  eouoring  tor  the  body ;  the 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the 
Ugumemi.  The  eovering  ha  aald  of  that  which  covcw 
the  outer  sartece :  the  tegumaut  ts  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  Inner  surface ;  the  pods  of  aome  aeeda  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tagumant. 

SKIN,  BIDBr  PEEL,  RIND. 

Sinn,  which  Is  in  German  aekhtt  Swedisb  sjctmit 
Danish  akindy  probably  comes'  f^om  the  Greek  ^sf  rsf, 
a  tent  or  covering;  Aide,  In  Saxon  Ayd,  German  hmut. 
Low  German  kuth,  Latin  enxrjr,  comes  fmm  the  Greek 
Kc^ttv  to  iUdtf,  cover :  peel^  in  German  feU,  dtc.  Lathi 
peUia  a  skin,  in  Greek  ^cXX^  or  ^Xoibi  bark,  cornea 
Oom  dXaw  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  IS  easllv 
brokf  n  ;  rind  is  In  all  probability  changed  ftom  round, 
signifying  that  which  goea  round  andeirrefopes. 

Sinn  is  the  term  In  most  general  use,  it  la  applicnble 
both  to  human  creaturea  and  to  animals ;  hide  is  used 
only  for  the  akina  of  large  animate :  we  speak  of  the 
akina  of  birds  or  Insects ;  but  of  the  hidea  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  Into  leather.  Skin  to 
equally  applied  to  the  Inanimate  and  the  animate 
world ;  but  peel  and  rind  bek>ng  only  to  Inanimate  ob- 
}ecu ;  the  akin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  Is  Inte- 
riour.  In  dlstinctk)n  from  the  exterlour,  which  is  the 
peel :  an  orange  has  both  its  paal  and  Its  thin  akin  an- 
demeath ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peeL 
The  perl  Is  a  uoft  substance  on  the  outside ;  the  rmd  is 
generally  Intertonr,  and  of  a  harder  substance:  In  re- 
gard  to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  Ita  jmsI  and  the  Innnr  akm  ; 
In  regard  id  a  tree,  we  speak  of  ita  bark  and  Ita  rmd : 
hence.  Hkewlse,  the  term  rind  Is  applied  to  cheeae,  and 
other  iBcnisted  subsinnces  that  envelope  bodlca. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Paely  fhrni  tlie  Latin  pellia  a  skin.  Is  the  same  aa  lo 
ikln  or  to  take  off  the  skin:  to  para^  from  tlie  Latin 
para  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  auMoth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  Men  of  a 
forcible  separation :  the  latter  Includeathe  idea  of  ae- 
paratlon  by  meana  of  a  knilte  or  sharp  Inatrtimont: 
potatora  and  apples  are  peaUd  after  they  are  boiled; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnnt  are  always vee/ed,  but  not  pared:  a  cucnm> 
ber  most  be  pared  and  not  paaled :  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  somellmea  be  peaiad  from  the  flaah,  and  the 
naito  are  parsd. 

GUISE,  HABIT. 
fTwM  and  wise  are  both  derived  fVom  the  northetn 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  t!ie  former  ie 
emfiloyed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
drew;  habit,  fmm  the  I«atln  habitua  a  haMt,  fhsnlnn. 
or  fcirm,  to  taken  Uk  a  aettled  or  peraMUicnt  mode  or 
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ThBguiM  If  llmt  wMflh  tt  miMiMl,  and  often  onty 
oecaaioml ;  tlie  hmtit  !■  tiwt  which  is  uwial  amonf 
paiiicular  claaMs:  a  penon  «onietlinea  aaramea  the 
gtu0e  of  a  peasant,  In  order  the  better  to  conceal  him- 
eslf;  he  who  devotes  hlanaelf  to  the  clerkal  proressioo 
puta  on  the  kakii  of  a  dergyman ; 

Aaubia,  Sphlni, 
Idols  of  antique /ttite,  and  horned  Panj 
Terriflek,  monstrous  shapes !— Dv kr. 
For  *i  is  the  mind  Uiat  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  throucb  the  darkeat  cloadt 
80  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  kabiL 

SHAKSrCAJtB. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

GmcSAi,  «.  TV  cvneeal;  iide^  ftom  the  German  M- 
tikam  to  guard  afainst,  and  the  Okl  German  Judmm  to 
cvHCMi,  and  the  Greek  KtiOm  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
eight;  ttcrete^  In  Latin  Mcr«ta«,  participle  of  ««c«ni«, 
or  s«  and  csms,  to  aee  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies 
to  put  In  a  place  known  only  to  one*s  self. 

Cutetaliug  conveys  simply  the  Idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  obsiervation ;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover ;  Beereting  that  of  setung  at  a  distance  or  In  un- 
ftequenled  places:  whatever  Is  not  seen  is  wnceaUd^ 
but  whatever  is  hiddaa  or  teereted  Is  intentionally  put 
outof  sisht :  a  person  e^netaU  himself  behind  a  bsdge ; 
he  Aides  his  treasures  in  the  earth ;  he  saertUt  what  be 
has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

ConeMl  is  more  general  than  either  kids  or  09er§t»; 
ail  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  §eereted, 
but  they  are  not  always  JUddtn  or  sscretsd  when  they 
wceameealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
cMMoied;  corporeal  objecta  mostly  and  sometimes 
■Mntal  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal  objecta  only  are 
seerffsd ;  we  evnual  In  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known:  that  is  hidden  which  may  not  be  dia- 
eovered  or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  is  teereted  which 
may  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  concealed^  truths  are  hidr 
dn,  goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  cpneeal  from  their 
parents  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  committed, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  disereet ;  Love's  fliiry  ftvoura 

Are  kMt  when  not  eonc$crd.—DKrDtn. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  fnr  our  consolatlott  that  no- 
thing is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

Tet  to  be  secret  makes  not  stn  the  less, 

T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.— Drtobn. 
Feople  seldom  wish  to  «ser«t«  any  thing  but  with  the 
lateiitton  of  eoneealinr  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  It  back ;  •  The  whole  thing  is  too  maaifest 
10  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  tMng 
has  been  working;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift'e)  papers;  bow  they  were  «•• 
wasted  flom  time  totime.**-Pnra. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

CbMMtesaf  (v.  7b  csnctfal)  Is  Itself  an  action; 
aeerecf,  from  eeertt^  is  the  quality  of  an  action:  cpif 
ee^msnt  may  respect  the  state  of  things ;  eecreey  ilie 
conduct  of  persons:  tilings  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  bat  seerecv  supprwes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  tencealed  bi  kiicwn. 

CsnceaimeiU  has  to  do  wltli  what  concerns  others; 
sser«cy  With  that  which  coneems  ourselves:  what  Is 
concealed  ii  kept  from  the  observation  of  others;  what 
b  eeerel  is  known  only  to  oniselves:  there  may  fire- 
qu«>ntiy  be  eanceakment  without  aecreef^  althoagh  there 
cannot  be  s«er<«y  without  s^nM««<iiw»C :  csmeealment 
Is  fieqiiemly  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  m- 
crccf  is  always  adopted  fnr  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tMcaikm:  eoncsabnsnt  aMs  In  the  commission  of 
crimes;  eeereef  in  the  execution  of  schemes:  many 
crlimn  are  committed  with  Impiinhy  when  the  per- 
petratoni  are  protected  by  cancMlmentf  '  Tliere  Is  but 
one  way  of  conversing  wfely  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 
by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  tayfiig  or 
driing  nothing  that  deserves  io  be  e«neeaUd.*—Vorm. 
The  best  concerted  pisns  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
•r  obsarviai  seerscf  / 


That 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performM 

But  with  advice  and  sUeQts««rssp.--SHAxarBASB. 
Seeree^  Is,  Imwever,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fte 
quentiy  not  less  impoiitick  than  it  la  improper.    A«  • 
open  and  straight  forward  eondua  is  as  a  rule  the  ootf 
proper  conduct  in  our  comuifeice  with  the  world , 

Shun  teereejf,  and  talk  In  open  sight ; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  preieot  evil  plight. 

Spkhsbr. 
When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  ii  used  in  the  best 
sense ;  '  One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  Is  so  illua- 
trious  that  I  cannot  pass  It  over  whhout  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
tto  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.*— Blair.  Whea 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper;  *  It  is  not  with'publick  m 
with  private  prayer;  in  this;  rather  sserec^  Is  com. 
manded  than  outward  ahow.*— Hookek. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DIBOUIBB. 

Csnceal,  compounded  of  can  and  essi,  In  Frendl 
atsTt  Latin  celo^  Hebrew  K^3  to  have  privately ;  dis- 
ssmbUt  in  French  dtssimMUr^  compounded  of  dis  and 
simuU  or  similis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  lu- 
like  what  It  Is;  disguise.  In  French  disguisor,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dia  or  de  and  guises  in  Ger- 
man vfsiss  a  manner  or  fbaliton,  aignlflea  to  take  a  form 
opposite  to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  ftom  making  knowA 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret;  to  dissemble  and  dm- 
guise  signify  to  coneeal,  by  assuming  some  faise  a^ 
pearance:  we  conceal  facts;  we  disssmbls  feeilngi; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  Is  requisite  In  conesaling;  It  may  ht 
eflected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  fee 
employed  In  dissembling f  It  mingles  falsehood  witk 
all  Its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requiriM 
in  disguising}  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  to 
movements. 

The  canceaUr  watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not 
be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication;  the 
diesembUr  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  then 
firom  discovering  the  state  of  bts  heart;  disgwisa 
assumes  altogether  a  diflferent  fiicc  from  the  reality,  aaA 
rests  secure  under  tMs  shelter:  It  la  auflklent  to  torn- 
seal  frtun  those  wbo  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  U  la 
neceraaiy  to  diesemble  with  those  who  can  see  wIUmn* 
being  shown ;  but  it  Is  necessary  to  dis^atss  from  tboas 
who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  11 


penetrate  the  veil  that  intercejpis  tlicir  sighL 

Csnesalmetu  is  a  matter  or  prudence  often  advhMr 
ble,  mostly  Innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resoluliea 
to  shake  off  our  vices.  It  is  wisdom  at  least  Io  comsoat 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  *  CJlysses  hiuiself 
adds,  he  was  tbe  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  sUeai  of 
men ;  he  knew  Umt  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  ■• 
much  food  as  a  word  coneeaUd^—BROomm.  *  Bidieull 
Is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  anusaUd  in  gi»* 
vity.'— Spbctatoe. 

According  to  Glrard.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XI^ 
that  In  order  to  krraw  how  to  govern,  it  was  necesMuv 
to  know  how  to  disssmbls ;  tills,  he  adda,  is  true  In  oi 
cases  even  In  domestkk  government;  but  If  the  woid 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  as  fai 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  BngOsii 
maxim;  there  are,  however,  many  cai«es  in  which  it 
is  prudent  to  dmsembte  our  resentuienls,  if  by  allowiaf 
tliem  time  Co  die  away  we  keep  thetn  from  ttie  know- 
ledge <if  otheri.  Disgmse  is  altogether  opposed  t» 
candour:  an  in|;enuous  mind  revolts  at  It;  an  honeit 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  tbe  AMm 
Girard  be  right.  In  saying  that  "when  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  disgmlm 
it  Is  politick."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  caft 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  JuiAlfy  policy  fouiidai 
upon  the  violation  of  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspiraton^ 
and  all  wbo  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  disguise  as  the  only  means  of  success ;  but  tnn 
policy  is  as  reiiime  from  disguise  as  cunning  Is  froa 
wisdom; 


•  Vide  Abbe  Glmid: 
gulser" 
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Let  Khool  Uiugiit  pride  HsitmUt  all  it  can, 
Tl.ese  Utde  UUngi  are  great  to  little  man. 

GOUISMITH. 

•Good-breedlnf  hat  made  the  tongue  fUsiff  the  tieart, 
ud  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while  nature  has 
pKKfved  the  eyee  to  bewelf,  that  she  way  not  be  du- 
gMu§d  or  iDisrepreaattted.*-49TBBUK. 

HTPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hfpoeritej  \a  Greek  (mxpcnfc,  from  hH  and  Kphn/iah 
idfuiflea  one  appearing  under  a  luaak;  dueembUr^ 
from  distfmbUf  in  Latin  dit»imulo  or  dis  and  «iiiu<w, 
■igniAes  one  who  maJiea  bimwir  appear  unHke  what  be 
really  to. 

The  AipMrite  ftigna  to  be  what  he  ie  not ;  *  In  regard 
to  otliera,  kypocrity  b  not  lo  pernicioua  ae  bare&ced 
Iridigion.*— Addisoii.  The  disaembUr  conceals  what 
he  is :  the  former  ukcs  to  bimaelf  tlie  credit  of  virtues 
which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that 
fee  has; 

So  spoke  the  false  dU§mhUr  unpareaived. 

MlLTOV. 

Every  hfpoeriU  is  a  di8$embleri  bat  every  diastmhler 
is  not  a  kgpoeriu ;  the  knocriu  makes  truth  serve  the 
porpoee  of  (bliehood ;  tiMe  dittmbUr  is  content  with 
making  (bisebood  serve  bis  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 

AramiatMm  from  •tm<li«,  is  the  making  one*s  self 

like  what  one  is  not;  and  digsimulaiion^  from  distir 

mUit  unlike,  Is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 

what  one  really  b.    The  hyoocrlte  puu  on  the  sem- 

e  of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  I 


to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  lo  hb  ride;  *The  learned 
■lake  a  difference  between  timuttUwn  and  dutimulm- 
gisn.  SnudatioK  b  a  pretence  of  what  b  not ;  and 
HuimtUation  is  a  concealment  of  what  Is-'—Tatlsk. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

Seerti  (v.  Cland«itime)  sIgntAes  known  to  one's  self 
iBty;  kuMm,  V.  TV  eonc$al:  latent^  In  Latin  iat«iu, 
ftora  laU»  lo  lie  hid,  slgnifles  the  same  as  bidden; 
ecMlt,  in  Latin  oceuUmt^  participle  of  eccitlo,  com- 
pounded of  oe  or  0^  and  euU  or  m/«  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with  the 
•Mrth ;  wtuMiwnout,  v.  Dark. 

What  Is  §«eret  is  known  to  some  one ;  what  b  kid- 
den  may  be  known  lo  no  one:  it  rests  in  tbe  breast  of 
in  Individual  lo  keep  a  thing  teeretf  It  depends  on  tbe 
••line  of  cblngn  if  any  thing  remains  kidden :  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  ke<^ 
secrsC  j  the  ulent  of  many  lies  Aiddm  Ibr  want  of  op- 
HMtunity  to  bring  It  Into  exercise ;  as  many  treasures 
He  kidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  beina  discovered  and 
bfought  to  light  A  geeret  concerns  only  the  individual 
•r  Indiv'duala  who  hr>ld  it;  but  that  which  ia  kidden 
May  concern  all  tbe  woiM ;  sometimes  the  success  of  a 
mosaction  depends  upon  Its  being  kept  secret;  the 
•tores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  k»dde»  may  be 
much  greater  than  those  which  have  been  laid  open ; 

7e  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'ra  and  spoil  the  spring, 

Beware  tbe  secret  snake  thatsfaoou  a  sting. 

Dktmh. 
Tbe  blind,  laboriouB  mole 

In  winding  mams  works  her  kidden  bole. 

DllTVKll. 

Tbe  latent  b  the  eecret  or  concealed,  In  cases  where 
fought  to  be  open,  sl  latent  motive  Is  that  which  a 
person  intentionally,  though  not  Justifiably,  keeps  to 
Mroself;  the  latent  cause  for  any  proceeding  b  that 
Which  b  not  revealed ; 
Mem'ry  conAis'd,  and  iniemipced  tbonght, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught. 

Prioe. 

Occult  and  nfeterioue  are  species  of  the  kidden : 

he  former  respects  that  which  hiis  a  veil  naturally 

Iteown  over  it;  the  latter  respecto  that  mostly  which 

b  covered  with  a  suoematural  veil:  an  occult  science 


b  one  that  b  kiddm  fiwn  tbe  view  of  penona  In  gene 
rat,  which  b  attainabb  hut  by  few;  ocadt  caueesor 
qualities  arc  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  db 
covered  by  the  inquirer:  tlie  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mfsterioney  as  they  are  alto^tber  past 
our  finding  out;  many  potnis  of  doctrine  m  our  reli- 
gion are  equally  mneterieue^  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  auributes  of  tbe  Deity;  *8ome 
men  have  an  eecult  power  of  stealing  on  the  aflbctlona.' 
— JoHxaoH. 

From  hb  void  embrace, 
Mveteriens  heaven !  That  moment  lo  the  ground, 
A  blackened  cor«e,  was  struck  tbe  beauteous  maid. 

l^UMSOM. 

JHfeterieuM  Is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transae 
lions  In  the  sense  of  ilirowing  a  veil  inientionaUy  over 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  It  is  nearly  nllied  to  the  word 
secret^  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  eecret  b  often 
not  known  to  be  eecret ;  but  that  which  b  wtfeteriamM 
b  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  are  sometimea 
conducted  with  such  etcreey  that  no  one  suspects  wbat 
b  passing  until  It  b  seen  by  its  effects ;  an  air  of  wys- 
terf  b  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  b  In  realtqr 
nothing  when  seen :  hence  eecrtcf  b  always  taken  la 
a  good  sense,  since  it  b  so  great  an  esKMial  in  the 
transactions  of  men ;  but  myeterf  b  often  employed  in 
a  bad  sense ;  either  for  the  affected  concealment  of  that 
which  Is  insignificant,  or  tlie  purposed  concealment  of 
that  wbbh  Is  bad :  an  expedition  b  said  to  be  eeereif 
but  not  ntf  eterious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  person  may  be  siy«<<n0««,  but  is  not  said  to 
besseret 

MYSTERIOUS,  MTSTICK. 

Mysterimu  (*.  Dark)  and  myeliek  aie  but  varia- 
tions of  the  same  original ;  the  former  however  b  aiore 
commonly  applied  t«»  that  which  b  supernatural,  or 
veiled  In  an  kmpenetraUe  obscurity;  tbe  latter  to  that 
which  b  natural,  but  in  part  concealed  Atmi  tbe  view ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  mjfeterioue  |dans  of  Pi  evidence : 
mvetick  schemes  of  theology  or  mf etiek  principles: 
*  As  soon  as  that  myetariaue  veil,  which  now  covera 
ftiturity,  was  lifted  up,  all  tbe  gayeiy  of  life  woold 
dbappear.'— Blxie. 

And  ye  five  other  wand' ring  fires  that  mum 

In  mjfetick  dance  not  without  aong, 

Resound  bb  prabe.— Milton. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAT,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Akteandf  In  LaUn  akeeonde^  b  compounded  of  oka 
and  emdo,  signifying  to  bide  from  the  view,  which  b 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words;  lo  akeeand 
b  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  die- 
covered  by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  to 
eteal  away  is  to  get  away  so  as  to  ehide  observation ;  lo 
eeerete  eme*e  aelf  b  to  gel  Into  a  place  of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived. 

Dbhonest  men  oAsoond,  thieves  eteal  away  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  eecreu  tkemaeln^. 
Those  who  abeeand  will  liave  frequent  occasion  to 
eteal  eisay,  and  11111  more  frequent  occaaion  lo  escrcfs 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

CfaadMttne,  In  Latin  dandeetinua,  comea  ftom 
eldiR  secretly ;  secret^  in  l^rench  secret^  Latin  aeeretuef 
partldpb  of  eeeemo  to  separate,  idgnifies  remote  from 
observation. 

CHandeetins  expiwee  more  than  scercf.  To  do  a 
thing  ciemfesetne/y  b  to  elude  observation ;  to  do  a 
thing  eecretlf  is  to  do  it  without  the  knowlcdise  of  any 
one:  what  b  clandeetieu  Is  unallowed,  which  b  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  wiiat  b  eeereL 

Willi  the  Uandretine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ;  wt!b 
seerscy,  caution  and  management  are  requbiie :  a  elan- 
deetine  marriage  b  effected  by  a  etndied  plan  to  escape 
notice ;  a  eecret  marriage  Is  conducted  by  the  forbeor- 
anceof  all  communication:  ctmsplralnrs  have  many 
clamdeetine  proceedings  and  eecrH  meetings:  an  UA- 
fNtthful  servant  clandeetinelf  conveys  hb  master's  pm 
perty  from  tbe  premises  of  bb  master ;  <  I  went  to  thb 
cUmdeetine  lodging,  and  found  lo  my  amaxMnwDl  all 
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die  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  wbtch  he  has  taken 
upon  credit*— Johnson.  A  person  makes  a  teeret 
eommunlcation  of  his  {mentions  to  another ;  *  Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  In  giving  sseretif 
what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others  in  being  the  open  and 
avowed  Instraments  of  making  such  distributions.'— 

ATTBEBUaT. 

POLITICAL,  POLITICK. 
Political  has  the  profttr  meaning  of  the  word  politf, 
which,  from  the  Greek  rohrtla  and  vAif  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country ;  poli- 
iickt  )lke  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
tl)e  word  poliiy,  namely,  that  of  clever  management, 
because  toe  aflairs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  finesse:  hence  we  speak  of 
p^iiieal  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastick ;  and  of  poliiiek  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  in  polilieal 
questions,  It  is  not  politick  Ibr  Individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  In  power ;  the 
study  of  poUHeka^  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  bis  private  concerns ;  *  Ma- 
ehiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  role,  in  his  voli- 
tical  scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  belpral  to 
the  politician.*— South.  *  A  politick  caution,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
of  our  forentbers.*— BcRKB. 

AHT,  CUNNINO,  DECEIT. 
Art,  in  Latin  ar#,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
Sf^  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  tHH  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  ezerciaes  of  art  principally 
consisu;  emmuuf  \b  in  Saxon  cwting.  German  kaaund 
knowing.  In  which  sense  the  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  ieecti,  from  the  Latin  dsMptem,  partkiple 
of  tfedjpis  or  d$  and  capio^  signifies  taking  by  surprise 


Art  implies  a  dbposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
eiamvention  or  artificial  means  to  auain  an  end :  ewn- 
whkg  marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  Art  is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
saMu'tv  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  dtont  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  te  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as  a  practice 
ttierefore  it  is  even  sometimes  Justifiatric,  although  not 
as  a  dispnsltlon:  ewminr  has  always  self  in  view; 
the  oammiikg  man  seeks  liTs  gratificatton  without  r^ard 
toothers;  dsesitisoft^n  practised  to  the  express  in- 
jury of  another :  the  deentful  ma.i  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when  opposed  to 
their  superiours  In  strength  :  but  they  are  not  artful, 
as  tliey  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  which  they 
can  habltoBlly  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  like 
human  beings;  *ll  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  iTiat  the 
greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
amonc  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest  eun- 
ning  IS  to  appear  canning.* — Stbklb.  Animals  may 
be  cmmaing^  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  contrivance  and 
concealment  seek  to  obtain  tlie  object  of  their  desire ; 
*  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  w  jrtliy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence^  and 
merely  to  cimceai  himself  from  such  as  sre  so,  snd  in 
such  ca»cs  it  Is  wisdom.* — Stkblb.  No  animal  is  de- 
etitffd  except  man :  the  wickedest  and  tlie  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  daeeiving  and 
practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which  Is  unknown 
to  ihe  brutes ;  '  Tliough  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  carry  on  deeeit,  the  dying  Christian  cannot 
counterfeit*— CuMBBELAMD. 


AETFUI^  AKTIFICIALJ^CTITIOUS. 

Art/ml^  compounded  of  art  and /itZ,  marks  the  qua- 
IHy  of  bcinf  full  of  art  {v.  Art)  f  artiJUial,  In  LaUn 

mrtif  •  ••     '  •  - - 

will 

fi;ign,  signifies  the  quality  of  &elng  feigned. 

Artfml  respects  what  b  done  with  art  or  design ;  or- 
tdUial  what  is  done  by  Uw  exercise  of  workmanship ; 
jUtitiaut  wliat  is  made  out  of  the  mind.    Artful  and 


iAeialis,  fmni  ara  and  facia  to  do,  signifies  done 
III  art :  fftitiaua,  in  Latin /CetitisMS,  from  Jingo  to 


ortiMcial  are  used  either  for  nataral  or  moral  objects ; 
Jtetatiana  always  for  those  that  are  moral:  artful  b 
opposed  to  what  b  artleat,  artificial  to  what  h  ii:  - 
turali/ciittsM  to  what  b  real :  the  ringleu  of  a  lady's 
hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  tlie  hair  Itself 
may  be  orcOicia/.'  a  tale  b  artful  which  is  told  in  a 
way  to  gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which  do 
not  seem  lo  suit  the  person  adopting  them ;  a  story  b 
fietitimu  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  b  the  Invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artruUy  as  to 
Impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  experienced  ;  *  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  anu*  nest  which  I  had 
destioyed,  very  artfully  repaired.* — Addison.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  induced  to 
take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  *If  we  compare  two 
nations  in  an  equal  state  of  civilization,  we  may  re- 
mark tliat  where  the  greater  freedom  obtalni,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  artificial  wants  will  obtain  alao.*~ 
Cdmbbelano.  Beggars  deal  in  fictiUous  tales  of  dis> 
tress  in  order  to  excite  compassion;  *  Among  the  nu- 
merous stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  afl%>ctation,  or  a  perpetual 
disnibe  of  the  real  character  by  fietttuma  appearances.' 

— JOHKSOll. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM. 

ArtUteOt  in  French  art^fieOf  Latin  artifex  an  arti 
ficer.  from  art&m  fade  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art ;  tricky  In  French  trickery  comet 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive;  Ia«««e,  a  word 
directly  imporied  fh>m  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  lo  it,  which  Is  charactcrbtick  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig. 
nifying  In  French,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  languages 
from  which  it  b  taken,  subtletv  or  mental  acumen; 
atratagem,  in  French  ttrataglme,  from  the  Greek 
oTfar^nita  and  arpanryita  to  lead  an  army,  slgnifiea 
by  dbtinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any  scheme  con- 
ducted for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  eaica 
lated  to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generick  term ; 
tlie  rest  specifick :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  dbilnct  Hroni  the  others :  it  ex- 
presses a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extrt- 
cating  one'i  self  from  a  difllculiy.  or  securing  to  one*B 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  sonietliing  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others:*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Fineaee  b  a 
species  of  artifice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  the  management  of  a  cause:  it  b  a  mixture  of 
invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment  Stratagem  b 
a  dtoplay  of  art  in  ptotting  and  contriving,  a  di^ubed 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artificea  upon 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour> 
able  means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practbe  various  trtcJfcs 
to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage :  every 
trade  therefore  b  said  to  have  its  tricka;  and  profea> 
slons  are  not  entirely  clear  from  thb  stigma,  which  has 
been  brought  upon  tliom  by  unworthy  members.  Di- 
plomatick  persons  have  most  frequent  recourse  to 
fineeee^  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tioners than  tho«e  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  atraUgems  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afiTord  a  friend  an  unexpected  plrasure ;  *  Among  the 
several  artificea  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  pneis, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  sn  audience  with  termur,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  thunder  snd  lightning.*— Addison.  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children ;  '  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and  sliow 
tricka  with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  sus- 
picions, evil  surmislngs,  doubts,  and  jealousies.*— 
South.  Stratagema  are  allowable  not  In  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  m>vel  or  a  play  may  someiimes  adopt 
a  successful  atratagam  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise ; 

•  Trustor :  "  Cunning,  finesse,  device,  artifice,  trick 
stratagem.'* 
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On  otheri  pracdie  diy  Llgartain  am.; 
The  atratoftma  and  CrtcJk*  of  little  Iwacti 
Are  km  on  me.— Detdbm. 
One  of  the  moM  focceMful  #tra/f^«m«,  wherebj 
Mahomet  Jiecame  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
im|M«ior  gave  hie  votariee,  that  whoever  was  slain  \n 
battle  tliould  be  immedfaiely  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradise  hia  wanton  fancy  had  invented.' — SraaLC. 
Finesat  Is  never  Justifiable ;  it  carries  with  it  too  much 
of  concealment  and  disingenuousness  to  be  praetlaetl 
but  for  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes ; 
Another  can*t  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  be  uiaices  his  way  to  shallow  beaita, 
Mere  pieces  of  jliMf  sc,  traps  for  applause. 

Churcbii^ 

CUNNING,  CEAFTT,  SUBTLE,  BLY,  WILY. 
CkmuM^,  r.  AHi  erajlf  signtfles  havins  cr^,  that 
is,  according  to  tbe  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  or  some  trade  or  art ;  hence 
figuratively  applied  to  tbe  character ;  subtle^  in  French 
gubuL  and  Laila  &uHiU$  tbin,  from  tub  and  Ula  a 
tbread  drawn  lo  be  fine ;  beiice  In  the  figurative  sense 
in  whicb  it  Is  here  talien,  fine  or  acute  in  thought ; 
»lf  is  in  all  pfMbability  connected  with  slow  and  sleek, 
or  smooib  ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  ify;  wU$  signifies  dispoaed  to 
tstlcs  or  atratasems. 

All  these  epitheu  agree  In  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
emplov  pecollar  and  secret  means  lo  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  they  difller  principal^  In  tlie  secrecy  of  tlie 
ftieans,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  thai  Is  em- 
ployed. The  eumning  man  shows  bis  dexterity  simplv 
In  concealing :  this  requires  IHtle  more  than  reserred- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  *  There  is  still  another  eecret 
that  can  never  fail  if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  emuwinf 
than  vhtue.  This  Is  to  change  sides  for  awhile  wlui 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
hlinseif.'— Addison.  The  erajif  roan  goes  (brtber ;  he 
ahapes  his  wora«  and  actions  so  as  to  luH  suspicion  : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  eumting.  but  an  old 
man  will  be  craftfj  '  Cminin£  la  often  to  be  met  with 
In  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  iMit 
tbe  fewest  removes  f^om  them.*— Addison.  *  You  will 
find  the  eiamples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  utH 
principled  men  attaiirfng  fully  tlie  accomplishment  of 
ttieir  cra/<y  designs.'— lff.AiR.  A  g^tle  man  has  more 
■cateness  of  invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  Impenetrable  by  common 
observation  :  the  euHninjf  man  looks  only  to  tlie  con- 
cealment or  an  immediate  object ;  tbe  crafty  and 
subtle  man  haa  a  remote  o(>)ect  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  eannts^  in  tlieir  ordinary  concerns ;  politicians  are 
craftjf  or  subtle ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  tlie 
•mi,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  chu- 
uinf  and  crafty  by  deeds;  he  ta  safttfe  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
*  The  part  of  Ulysaes,  In  Bomer's  Odyssey.  Is  very 
much  admired  bv  ArtMotle,  as  perplexing  thai  fbble 
with  very  agreeable  ^ lots  and  Intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventure*  in  his  voyage  and  tbe  tubtleifoi 
his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  penton  In  several  parts  of  his  poem.* 
—Addison.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  emtmn^ ;  the 
sly  man  fo««  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  *  If  you 
or  your  corresitnndent  had  consulted  me  in  your  dla- 
eoiirse  n^ion  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  is  nMy  watchful  while  it  looks  negligent.' 
— Sraaf.E.  WiliuaM  \»  a  species  of  caxam/  or  eraft^ 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence} 
Implore  his  aid  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  vily  wizard  must  be  caught. 
For,  unconsirain'd,  be  nothing  tells  for  nought 
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TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 

Deceive^  in  French  dieewir^  Latin  deeipis^  com- 
pounded of  de  privative,  and  eapxo  to  take,  signifies 
lo  lake  wronit ;  delude^  in  Latin  delmdo^  compounded 
of  ^  and  lud9^  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick ;  impose^  in  Latin  iwposui^  perlect  of  impenoy 
iiCnIAes  literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 


Falaebood  Is  the  leading  feature  in  all  thcaa  icms* 
they  vary  however  in  the  drcumstancas  of  ihe  action 
To  dssetvs  ia  the  most  ysneral  of  the  ihree^,  it  sig- 
nifies simply  10  produce  a  false  conviction ;  the  other 
terma  are  properly  species  of  dscsiaiw^i  indodJaf 
accessory  ideas.  Dtfgptitn.  may  be  practised  ia  va- 
rtoua  degrees ;  dslmdinf  u  always  sometliing  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  fidae  impression 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  mailera,  Is  a  dcceptien;  dcftwira  is  con- 
fined to  errouiB  in  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
dscstvcd  in  the  colour  or  tiie  distance  of  an  objea;  we 
are  dsludei  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  wouM  have  all  my  readers  take  care  liow 
they  mistake  iheoiselves  for  uncommon  geniuaes  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  eaay  for  tbeni  to  be 
daerivd  in  this  particular.*— Buooau..  '  Dtlmdtd  hj 
a  seeming  eaceUencb.'— Roscommon. 

A  dte^tmti  does  not  always  aappose  a  fault  on  tbe 
part  of  the  peraon  dscsioMf,  but  a  dsbuum  does.  A 
person  Is  sometiaMS  dssstasd  In  cases  where  dettptism 
ia  unavoidable; 

I  BOW  believ*d 
The  happy  day  appraach*d,  kmt  are  my  l^ipes  dsBs>v*dL 
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A  peraon  Is  dOuitd  through  t  volnntaty  Uiadnesi  of 
the  understanding ; 

Who  tbiinefiMe  seeks  In  Iheae 
True  wisdom,  Unds  her  not,  or  by  dslansa 
Far  worse,  her  liaise  resemblance  only  meets. 

Puoa. 
ArtAil  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  decetoni^ao  aa 
not  even  to  excite  suapieioB;  their  plausible  talee 
JasUiy  tbe  credit  that  la  given  lo  them ;  when  ihe 
ignorant  enter  Into  nice  questions  oT  politicks  or  re- 
IMlion,  it  Is  their  ordinary  late  to  be  deluded. 

Veeeptitm  ia  practised  by  an  hidividual  on  bfanaeir 
or  Others; 
Wanton  women  in  their  eyes 
Men's  deceiviMge  do  comprbw.— Gaanm. 
A  delutwn  is  commonly  practised  on  one'is  sdf ; 
I,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  ihe  rising  sun, 
And  fimdly  moam'd  the  dear  dsbLnsn  gone. 

Pnioa. 
An  imptUioik  la  always  practised  on  another ;  *■  Aa 
tbereseemeio  be  la  this  manuscripc  some  anachmnisBM 
and  deviations  from  IJm  ancient  orthography,  I  am  iml 
satisfied  myaelf  that  it  is  authemlck,  and  not  rather  the 
production  of  one  of  these  OreeiaB  sophiaieiB  who 
nave  impoeed  «pen  the  world  several  apurious  works 
of  this  nature.*— Addison.  Men  deceive  othem  from 
a  variety  of  arotlvea ;  they  alwaya  imp»$€  upim  then 
for  pnipeaes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  osestfiM  themselves  with  false  pretexia  and  fblse 
confidence ;  they  delude  tliemselves  with  vain  Ytaptit 


Professors  in  religion  often  dactitu  themselveB  as 
much  aa  they  do  othem :  the  grossest  and  most  dan« 
gerous  deiestsn  Into  whicb  they  an  Ueble  to  (hll  la 
that  of  substituting  ftLlth  for  practice,  and  an  extrava- 
gant regard  lo  the  outward  observanees  of  reHgtan 
In  lieu  of  the  mlM  and  hnmMe  temper  of  Jeaus:  ne 
impeeititm  was  ever  so  suoeessfuUy  practbed  upon 
mankind  aa  that  of  Maliomet. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Veeeher  and  tmpostar,  the  derivatives  fWwi  die«rM 
and  impsee^  have  a  flinber  distincOon  worthy  of  notice 

Deeewer  is  a generlck  term ;  impsetor  speclfick :  eieiji 
impetUr  is  a  species  of  deieiuwr:  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deeener  practises  deesp^ 
tien  on  individuals ;  the  imptt&r  only  on  the  publiek 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  are 
deceivers  ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  hia  disguise,  and  tiie  melended  prince  wbo  Uys 
claim  to  a  crown  ib  which  he  was  never  bom,  are 
imposters. 

Deceivers  are  the  moat  danferous  members  of 
society ;  they  trifle  with  the  best  aflfeetiona  of  onr 
nature,  and  violate  tbe  moat  sacred  oMIgationa ;  *That 
tradition  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  the 
grave  is  anient;  It  was  tbe  Invention  of  the  Jews, 
and  denies  che  integrify  of  the  witnesses  of  hia  rtaiir> 
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feedon,  mftkfnff  them  il«e«tf0«rr.'— Tillotion.  /«- 
f»t»r»  ftre  ieldom  so  culpable  aa  those  whti  give  tlMiu 
credit;  *  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  Irequenily, 
and  for  a  ioiig  time  together :  a  lime  oufRcieut  to  have 
detected  any  impotUnr  in.'—TiLLOTsoN.  It  would 
teqiiire  no  small  share  or  credulity  to  be  dteeivtd  by 
any  or  the  impotitiont  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  iucoosideraie  part  of  mankbid. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 


Dterit  (o.  T»  dBuin%)  marks  tbe  propeosity  to  d*- 
Mwc,  or  the  nractloe  ofdeeeivmg;  d»€sptun  the  act 
f^dtenving  (v.  TV  dse«nM}« 


A  ieteioer  la  full  of  deceit:  but  a  dsesptun  nay 
be  occasionally  praalsed  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  d€criving.  Deceit  Is  a  characteristlck  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deatption  in  order  to  bide  ibelr  characlera  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  praaice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kiod ;  bat  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indllferent,  tf  not  innocent, 
BMtivea^  or  may  be  oceasionad  even  by  baaniflBaie 


I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  In  pleasing  sleepy 
And  ravisbM  In  Idalian  bowers  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  puss  unseen,  and  none  prerent  the  cheat. 
DaTttiK. 
•  AD  the  W  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  olhera  Is  produced  by  an  act  of  tlie  imagination 
that  reallMS  the  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  the  dec^ticn  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves.* — Johnson. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  la  deeeitfml ;  an  appearance 
b  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  alwavii  guHe  in 
bis  heart  and  on  his  tungue:  Jugglers  practise  various 
decfptione  In  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  tlie  pofnilace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  deceit,  In  order 
ti>  inveigle  themselves  into  tiie  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  (ban  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times It  Is  an  acreeabie  dcc^tioa,  aa  In  the  case  t>f  a 
panoramick  eihiblUon. 


DECEIT,  DUPLrCTTT,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

Deceit,  v.  Deceit^  deception  ;  dmpUeitg  sif  nifiea 
ioubleneee  in  dealing,  the  same  as  domhte-deuiing 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  partleuiar  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplidtp  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  hte  proceedings;  there  is 
dovkle-deoiing  only  where^Aiing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  the  duplieitjf  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  It  Is  put 
taso  praetlee.  DwUcitf  ia  reference  «>  aetlona  ie 
mostly  employed  (or  a  course  of  eondua:  doubU- 
demling  Is  but  another  term  for  dnplieitf  oa  particular 
occasions.  CbiMren  of  reserved  eharactem  are  fre- 
quently prone  to  decer'c,  whieh  grows  Into  consummate 
detpUcity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  oAmi  exposed 
to  much  dmplieiif  wlien  they  choose  their  favourites 
■monf  the  low  and  ignorant;  *  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
coatinually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.*— Tillotson.  *  Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  thai  ia  painful  to 
reflect  upon.*— €umbxrla.hd.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-deeling  than  the  fabrication  of  wills; 


•Mask well  (In  the  bouble- Dealer)  discloses  bv  soiilo- 
q«v,  that  bis  motive  for  doubte-dealiug  was  fbonded 
is  ole  pasakw  for  Cynthia.*— CuMaaaLAiin. 


DECEIT,  FlAUDt  GUILB. 

Deceit  (v.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fi-aud  in 
feforence  to  actions;  to  guile  in  reforence  to  the  cha* 
racier. 

Deceit  Is  here,  as  In  the  preceding  article,  Indeter. 
ninate  when  compared  with  Jraui,  which  te  a  spe- 
eiflck  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
private  transactloua'  yvaadls  practised  towards  bodies 


aa  well  as  individuals,  hi  pnbllck  as  well  as  private :  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents; 
With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  hte  perfidious  arts.— DavnaK. 
Fremde  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  publielc 
at  large,  or  on  Uadeemen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  tlie  Sybils  sold  to  Tarqoln  was  all  a/r««d 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.*— PainaAus. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law.  frumd  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  nwT  deeeine  his  luaaier  aa 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  Uu  he  defrmuds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  iiy  any  false  meana. 


Deceit  as  a  characteristlck  Is  indefinite  la  magnitude ; 
guile  marke  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
Individual; 


Or  some  religious  end  yon  rata' 


Was  It  (or  force  or  firfZe, 
iMthlspikil 
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The  former  is  displayed  la  petty  concerns :  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  Itwli 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  su#> 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  liie  author  of  all  evil. 
Decd^ul  ta  an  e|rftliet  commonly  and  llghtiv  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileUee  to  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrical^  opposed  to 
and  at  the  greatest  posaihie  distance  from,  that  wUch 
lef  " 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 
FeUadoue  oomee  flt>m  the  Latin  fatUx  and  faUo 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleading ;  «»• 
ceitful,  9.  TV  deceive;  frtmdmlent  signifies  alter  the 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  fuUaeioue  has  respect  to  falsehood  In  opinion; 
deeeHful  to  that  which  Is  externally  false ;  our  hopes 
are  often  fulladoue ;   the  appearances  ^f  things  are 
often  decettfuL    Fallucieue,  as  characteristlck  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  wUhfuUaeioue  arts. 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron*s  name, 
My  kinsman  felL— DaTnaft. 
Deceitful  exclodes  the  idea  of  mistake;  frmuduieeii 
ta  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  *Buch  Is  the  power 
whidi  the  sopiitotfy  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.*— BtAia.    It  to  a  falladouo  idea 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  bto  own ;  it  to  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  It  to  fraudulent  ic 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  fUsehood ; 
II!  flitedParto!  stave  to-woiAanktnd, 
As  smooth  of  foce  ub  fraudulent  of  mind.— Pon. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 
Atiocy,  in  Latin  fallueim^  from  /etts,  baa  cob»> 
monly  a  reforenoe  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  Inlentloo  to  to  deceive ;  the  debuiem  (*.  To  do- 
ceiue)  and  iUueion  may  be  tlie  work  of  Inanimate  ob* 
Jecia  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacf  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  '  There  b  Indeed  no  traoa- 
action  which  offers  stronger  temptations  to /ai/a«y  and 
sopbtoticatlon  than  epistolary  Intercoune.'— J«>hnson. 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which  the 
judgement  has  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Hoverinc  and  biasing  with  delueioe  light. 
Misleads  th*  amas'd  night-wanderer  Aom  hto  way. 

MtLToa. 


It  to  sometimes  dUBcolt  to  dtoslpate  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fsncy  are  liable ;  *  Fame,  gloiy. 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  tUuetons.* 
— STaaLBt 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethnkers.  there  are  fallo' 
des  against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  hto 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
eions  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  arooagthe  most  serious  of  these  delueiene  we 
may  reckon  that  of  submltutlng  their  own  feellnp  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.    The  ideas  of  ghoeta 
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and  tpiMTUlom  are  mottiy  attrlbotabto  to  the  iUantms 
of  the  eeiuee  and  the  Imaflnalloa. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

FkitkUu  (e.  FaitkUMa)  le  the  ^oerick  ternii  the 
rest  are  epecillck  terma ;  a  breach  of  good  faitM  li  ex. 
preaied  by  them  all,  but  faitkUta  expreeaea  no  more ; 
the  oihere  Include  acoeawry  Mean  In  their  aifnificatlon : 
warJUiauaj  la  Latin  parJUisaua,  elf  niflea  Hteraily  break- 
Inff  ihmuf  h  (kith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  tmpliea 
the  addition  of  hoetillty  to  the  breach  of  fuitk;  tram- 
ekaram*^  rnoet  probably  changed  from  tr»Uanr0ua^  oomea 
from  the  Latin  trado  to  betray,  and  algolfiea  one  qw- 
cica  of  active  hostile  breach  of  fmUk. 

AfuitAUas  man  ie  faitkUaa  only  for  hie  own  inte- 
reet;  a  perfidiaua  man  ia  expreealv  to  to  the  Injury  of 
another.  A  friend  hi  faitMleaa  who  conaulta  hie  own 
•afety  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  ia  nerjidiaua  if  he  pro- 
0t8  by  the  confidence  repoeed  In  him  lo  pk>t  miachief 
againat  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made  vowa  of  friend- 
ahlp.  FaithUaaneaa  doea  not  euppose  any  particular 
effurteto  deceive;  it  conaiaU  of  merely  violating  that 
faith  which  the  relation  producea;  perjidp  la  never  ao 
complete  aa  when  it  haa  moat  effectually  aaeumed  the 
mask  of  alncerliy.  Whoever  deserts  his  friend  in  need 
Is  guilty  of  faitklaaanaaa  ;  but  he  Is  guilty  of  parJUp 
who  drawa  from  him  every  aecrei  la  order  to  aAct  hii 
ruin; 

Old  Priam,  frarfhl  of  the  war*a  erent,  * 

Thia  haptoM  Polydore  to  Thraeia  aent, 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war, 
Committed  to  the  fuiUdaaa  tyrant*s  care.— DaTSCH. 

*  When  a  fHend  is  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  Is 
Just  enough  to  accuse  the  peHidiauaiuaa  of  the  (Hend, 
rather  than  the  Indlscretiou  of  the  person  who  confided 
Inhlm-*— Awisoff. 

Tncle  was  not  only  a/aiUUss«  but  a  parJUUaiu  lover. 
f)a»tUeaaiuaat  though  a  serious  oflence,  is  unhappily 
not  unft-equent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  moat  Important  engRgements ;  but  we 
may  hope  for  the  honour  of  humanity  that  there  are 
not  many  instances  of  parftdfj  which  exceeds  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  vhtue  Itself  subser- 
vient tn  its  own  base  purposes. 

PerJUif  may  lie  In  the  will  to  do ;  traaeharf  ilea 
alKifeiher  In  the  thing  done:  one  mav  ilierefopB  be 
perjidiaua  without  being  traacharoua.  A  fHend  is  par- 
JUUaua  wlienever  he  evinces  his  perfUf ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  treacharaua  only  In  the  particular  instance  in 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other. I  detect  a  man's parjidy^  or  his  parjidiama  alms, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  draw  my  se- 
crets from  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  trea- 
tkarf  not  before  1  discover  that  my  confidence  Is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divulged.  On  the  other  band  < 
we  may  be  tr^ackara^ia  without  being  perfidioua.  Per- 
JUw  is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals ;  it  Js 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v.  Faitkj  JUMity)  than  of 
fhlth :  traaekarf  on  the  other  haiMl  Includes  breaches 
of  private  or  publlck  fkilh.  A  servant  may  be  both 
9«rJUioua  and  treaekeroua  lo  his  master ;  a  citiaen  may 
be  treocAsrsHS,  but  not  pcrjUi«««  towards  his  country; 

Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dhv  disgrace ! 

And  leave  unpuni»h*d  thlsp«T/di««s  raoel—Pora. 

And  had  not  Heav*n  the  Ml  of  Troy  designed,  * 

Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mihd: 

Then  liad  our  lances  plerc*d  the  traaek'roua  wood, 
-  And  Ilian's  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

DftTDKH. 

ft  is  said  that  In  the  South  Sea  islands,  when  a  chief 
wants  a  human  victim,  their  ofllcers  will  sometimes 
invite  their  friends  or  relations  to  rome  to  them,  when 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling  upon 
them  and  deffpatchtiif  them :  here  Is  varjidp  In  the  In- 
dividual who  acts  this  fnlse  part;  and  traackfty  in  the 
set  of  betraying  him  Who  is  mhrdered.  When  the 
srhnolmnster  of  Faleril  drlivered  his  wholars  to  Ca- 
nilllus,  he  whs  guilty  of  treaekerf  in  the  art,  and  of 
parjidy  townrdv  iho«  who  had  reposed  mnfidence  in 
him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women  to 
be  eelzed,  It  wa^  an  act  of  treatkery  but  not  nfparjtdy  ; 
so  In  llkt»  manner  when  the  dauahter  of  Tarpeius 
cpencd  Uie  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  lo  the  enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITBFUL. 

FaitkUaa  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  of 
faiih;  and  mnfaiikfml  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (a. 
Faitk,JUUlity).    The  fom^er  is  jiositive;  the  latter  la 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.    A  priiiea,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual  la  aaid  to  be 
faitkUaa; 
So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  (kitlifUl  found; 
Among  the/u'tJUess,  faithful  only  he.— Miltom. 
A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  individual  is  aaid 
to  be  unfntkfwL    Meffiis  Tufletlus,  tlie  Aiban  Dida 
tor,  wwafmitUaaa  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  with 
held  his  assistance  In  the  batUe,  and  atnnre  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy; 
The  sire  of  men  and  monnrch  of  th«  sky 
Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  empl<^ 
To  make  the  breach  the/silAies s  act  of  Troy. 

Pan. 
At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends, 
Bat  Jove  himself  the/aitAiess  race  defends.— Popc. 
A  man  Is  un/Mitkful  to  his  emnkiyer  who  sees  him  in- 
jured by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it; 
*  If  you  break  one  Jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  atheistical  bhsak -promise,  and  the  most  on- 
worthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gmss  band  of 
the  «i(f«iM/Mi.*— SHAKsraAaa.  A  woman  Is/oitAlssa 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  abe  It 
»«/(Sia/«l  10  him  when  she  does  not  dtsGharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  nMftutkful  may  also  be  applied  fifun- 
tlvely  to  things; 
If  e'er  with  lilb  I  oult  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again, 


This  bow,  mufaittful  to  my  xlorious  a 

Broke  by  my  bands  shall  feed  the  blaslnf  flamea. 


TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrayi  hit 
trust;  but  traaekeraMS  (v.  FoitiUess)  respects  a  man*a 
private  relations;  traitoraus,  his  publick  relation  to  hki 
prince  and  his  country:  he  is  a  trrsdlsreiis  (Viend,  and 
a  trmUoraua  sub|ect.  We  may  be  treackeraua  to  oar 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lessen 
the  obligation  to  preserve  ilie  fidelity  of  promiae; 
*  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men  cautloos 
liow  they  listen  to  the  trfekar&ua  prooosals  wMeb 
come  from  his  own  bosom.*— Sodtu.  We  may  bo 
trmloroua  to  our  country  by  abvtaininc  to  lend  that  aid 
which  Is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can  do 
away  the  oUlgaiion  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature;  *Ail  the  evils  of  war  most  unavcddably  bo 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  tba 
Iraitoroua  desicns  of  the  rebel.*— South.  TVotlsrsaw 
and  treaaonakla  are  botli  applicable  to  subjects:  but 
the  former  is  extended  to  ail  publick  acts ;  the  latter  only 
to  fhooe  which  affect  the  suprenia  power :  a  soldier  la 
tratlsmis  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemv 
against  his  country ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treaganahU 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aima 
at  subvertli^  his  government:  a  man  may  be  a  traitar 
under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
of  traaaon  only  tn  a  monarehicalBtate ; '  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  If  he  held  corre»> 
pondence  with  Malchus  King  of  Arabia,  for  aecon- 
pllsbing  traaaonakla  designs  against  him.*— Pbidkadx. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

haidiama^  tn  Latin  inaidiaama,  from  inaidim  etrata- 
gem  or  ambush,  from  inaideo  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambuah, 
sigriifles  after  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or  prone  to 
adopt  slratag ems ;  treaekerava  Is  chained  from  traitar- 
auat  and  derived  IVom  trada  to  betray,  signifying  In 
general  the  dis|iositlr*n  to  betray. 

The  inaidioMa  man  Is  >tof  so  bad  as  the  treacktroiu 
man;  for  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  m^ 
when  we  are  off  onr  euard ;  but  the  latter  thniws  ua 
off  onr  gtinrd,  by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  tn 
order  the  more  efftetiially  to  get  us  into  his  power :  aa 
enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  nuidioua,  but  a  fHend 
la  (rsadbcroiu.    Toe  inaidioms  mao  has  rNxairae  ta 
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vanoui  little  artlficet,  by  which  be  wMiea  to  efltet  his 
purpoM,  and  gala  an  advantage  over  bia  opponent; 
ttae  trtmdktrou*  man  pureiies  a  ayeteoi  of  direct  I'alae- 
Jiood,  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  the  nuidivua  man  ob- 
Jecla  to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  but  the  IrwocAcreM 
man  aaaaila  in  the  dark  blin  wliom  he  ahould  aupport. 
The  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of  insuiMua 
attacks  upon  Ita  subiiuie  trutiis,  because  they  ha?e  not 
always  courage  to  proclaim  tlieir  own  shame ;  *  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  haliiugs,  let  a 
■enae  of  their  inndiout  vb^ilance  eicite  us  so  to  behave 
oufselves,  that  they  may  find  a  conviction  of  the  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— AmaauaT.  The  treacAerff  of  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  0redulity  of  oihera ;  as  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Trbjans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Simon,  the 
Grecian  spy;  ' 

The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong, 
Wonld  say  be  made  a  frsocVrsM  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  aeduce.—Swirr. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

Cls«<,  in  Saxon  eeUu^  in  aU  pmbablUty  comes  fton 
MytaM  and  trnpio,  as  deceit  cornea  from  dedpio  ;  ds- 
y^aiid,  compounded  of  d«  and  frauds  signifies  to  prao- 
tlae  fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fhiud;  trUk,  In  French 
fyidksr,  German  Crt^jren,  signifies  sUnply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  uoe. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  Is  common  to  these 
terms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  dUaU  by  agroas  falsehood;  one  i^-evdsby  a 
aeltled  plan ;  one  trick*  by  a  sudden  inventions  ekemt- 
^f  is  as  low  in  Its  enda,  as  It  is  base  in  its  means; 
«leatf  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means :  d^rmud- 
img  Is  a  serious  measure ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
'  r  at  play;  he  iefrmuU  those  who  place  oonA- 
fn  bira. 


CkMtiug  la  not  punMiaUe  by  lawa ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  than  the  loss  of  character:  fr^nd* 
are  punished  In  every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  ail  confl- 
denee,  and  aflbct  the  pobtlck  security :  tricking  Is  a 
species  of  dexterous  ekeuUng;  the  means  and  the  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  ckMt;  villains 
dafrmmd;  cunning  people  triek.  These  terms  pre- 
serve tlie  same  OMlnctloo  in  tlieir  extended  applica- 
tion; 

If  ete  ambition  did  my  fkncy  ekeat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  IJeav*n.  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLKT. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  mBater*s  galoa  devour. 
Thou  oiUk*st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 
Of  traas  and  fodder  thou  iafrvmttt  the  dame, 
Ann  of  the  mother's  dup  the  starving  lambs. 
DrnTDBK. 
•He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  Irieking  man  is 
entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  Instrument  of  business, 
trust,  whence  he  will  find  notliing  succeed  to  hli  wish.' 
—BaCOIi. 


COQUET,  JILT. 
There  are  many  jilts  who  become  so  ftom  c^qmets^ 
but  one  may  be  a  e^put  without  being  a  jiU.  Caquetrp 
li  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice; 
jiltimg  extends  to  the  violation  of  trutli  and  honour,  in 
Older  to  awaken  a  pasibn  which  it  afterward  disap* 
points.  Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  eoput* 
madjiltg  are  impelled  to  action;  but  the  fbrmer  in- 
dulges her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  exfiense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
eoput  makes  a  traffldc  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
a  multitude  of  admirers ;  the  jilt  sportt  with  the  sacred 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  cratiflcation  of 
any  selfteh  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a  fault  which  should 
be  guprded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  hanplneas;  jilting  la  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
praelked  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  '  The 
€0fuel  Is  Indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jtU;  but  the 
ketitof  ihefiMineria  bent  upon  admiring  heneU^  and 


gfvhig  fUse  hopes  to  her  lovera;  but  the  latter  Is  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  slie  must  add  to 
ttiat  advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
others.'— Stbki^. 


TO  INSNARE.  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 
The  Mea  of  getting  any  objea  artfully  Into  one  s 
power  |»  oomnHNi  to  ail  these  terms ;  to  intnare  Is  ic 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  simts;  to  enirtgt  is  to  takr 
in  a  tr^  or  by  means  of  a  lr«^  ;  to  enttngU  is  to  take 
in  a  tamgUy  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  imeetgU 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  Fiviich 
aoeugle  blind. 

Jnsnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  In  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  In  the  naturni,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  lu  the  natural  sense  birdtf  are 
«nsiiared  by  moans  of  birdlime,  nooees,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  tlieir  liberty :  men  and  be:ista 
are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  eucl(»- 
sure;  they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  into  a 
boose  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  are 
mitan^M  by  nets,  or  that  which  conftaws  the  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  enenared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
Into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  uae 
of  their.fbcultles,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives : 
'  This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  he  would  ensnare 
—Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promisea  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterward 
repent  of; 

Though  tlie  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entr^  the  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospeaive  glance. 

CU]tBBai.All». 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  erroura  and  imprudendea 
in  difllculties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  fW>m  acting  uprightly;  'Some  mea 
weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  Is  entan 
/led.*— JouRsoii.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actiona 
are  shut  out  fVom  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men ;  *  Why  the  inveigUng  of  a  wo- 
man before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  shoolil 
not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  her  befwe  she  Is  ten 
years  oM,  I  am  at  a  kiss  to  comprehend.'— A dmson  . 
Insidious  freetliinkers  make  no  scruple  of  i»«iicrni/ 
the  Immature  understanding  by  the  prcposal  of  such 
doubto  and  difllculties  as  shall  shake  their  faith 
When  a  man  Is  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  wtMiian,  the  more  Iw  plunies  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  fhster  she  binds  him  In  her  toils.  The  practice  of 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex  Into  houses  of 
ill  fame  kinot  so  frequent  at  present  as  It  was  in  ' 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN 

Oeax  probably  conei  ftom  eeks  a  simpleton,  signify- 
ing to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wkeedle  is  a  fiequeniative 
of  wkeel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  cnjeleh  in  French ca;tfi<r ;  to  farnn,  from 
the  noun  farnn^  signifles  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arte  to  turn  peoplo  u>  one's 


purpnees  Is  common  to  all  these  terms :  eeax  has 
ling  childish  In  it;  wkeedUunie^'      *        "  ' 
is  knavish ;  fnwn  that  which  Is  servile. 


something  childish  In  It ;  wkeedle  and  e^ols  that  which 


The  act  of  c«szt«/ consists  of  urgent  entreatv  aod 
whining  supplication ;  the  act  of  wkudling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  c«i*«ftii/ consists  moetly 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  soft  ad- 
dress aod  insinuating  manners;  the  act  oT/amung 
consists  of  supplicant  srimace  and  anticks.  such  as 
characterise  the  littte  animal  fVom  which  it  derives  its 
name;  children  eeax  their  parents  In  order  to  obtain 
their  wishes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  and  coaxing  the  child '^'that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  the.*— L'Estranqb.  The  greedy  and 
covetous  wA«e^  those  of  an  easy  temper;  *ReguIua 
gave  his  son  his  ^Veedom  In  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  got  into  poe- 
of  it  endeavottied  faa  the  character  of  the  man 
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«M<le  ft  genermllr  b(>Ii«v€d)  to  vkeeiU  Mm  out  nf  It  by 
Out  mm  indecAiU  couiplaliance.*— Mblmotm  [LetUrt 
•/  PUmf).  Knavei  e^aU  tlietiinpte  andunMapect- 
iiig;  'I  rauat  grant  it  a  JuM  Judgement  upon  fmeia, 
that  they  whooe  chief  pretence  te  wit,  ihould  be 
treaiHl  a«  Uiey  thettiwlvei  treat  fooli,  that  la,  be 
c^foUd  with  praleea.*— Pora.  Para«ltea  /mm'  upon 
thfiee  wiM  have  tin  pow«r  to  contrtbuie  to  their 


Unbnppyhe,. 
Who,  peomAil  of  the  flatterer's  fmmnimg  art, 
Draada  ev'n  to  poor  tab  gmlilikle  of  heart. 

AEMSTEOlin. 

(hazing  !■  mmtly  retorted  to  by  Inferlourt  towardi 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent;  whudUng  and 
cooling  MXfs  low  practices  confined  to  ilie  baser  sort  of 
men  with  esch  other;  famningt  though  not  less  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  above  mentioned  vices,  Is  com- 
monly practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  or  base  character,  tlmugh  not  niean  educaiton, 
come  la  connexion  with  the  great 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  OOMPLIMBNT. 

aduLaS*^  in  Latin  «d»{ct«s,  participle  of  aduZsr,  Is 
ehanged  fioui  odsicstooflbr  incense ;  jUusr,  In  French 
JUtUTf  comes  (hxn  the  Latin  Jlattu  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  Is  airy  and  unsubstantial;  eompU- 
meMt  comes  from  esM/Xjri  and  the  Latin  compiacss,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  ttduUju  by  discovering  In  our  actions  an  entire 
anfaserviency ;  we  AaUtr  simply  by  words  ezoressive 
of  an  unusual  aduilrailon  ;  we  eompHmaa  by  fair  lan- 
caage  or  respectful  civilities.  An  admUttrff  address 
M  couched  in  torms  of  feigned  devotion  to  riie  object ; 
tiJUtUrimg  address  Is  filled  with  the  fictitious  peifec- 
ti«»ns  ni'the  object ;  a  e»mpUwuiUMrf  addreto  Is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  Individual  and  the  occasion  which 
elves  rise  to  it ;  It  Is  fuH  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  a^uieft'en;  lovers  are  addicted 
laJUuterf ;  people  of  ftsblon  indalge  themselves  in  a 
profusion  of  csaipliSMiits. 

Jtdmlalun  can  never  be  practised  without  Alsehood ; 
lis  means  are  hypocri^  and  lying,  lu  end  private 
interest ;  '  The  servile  and  excessive  minimUou  of  the 
aenato  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  spirit 

I.'— COM- 


bnd  fluflifred  a  u»tol  elmnge  under  Augustus.' 
BBRLANA.    fVaCCsry  always  exceeds  the  truth 


It  Is 


extravagant  nralae  dictoted  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, ar^  what  Is 


uses  his  expreaslnas,  tdls  his  stories,  or 
This  gives  a  ' 


totuper ; 
when  si 

Imiiaies  Ills  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ; '  for 
Imiiatlou  is  a  kind  of  artless  JUUUrp^  and  miglitiiy 
ftvours  tlie  prtnclirie  of  srtf-lnve.*>-8pttCTATor^  C»m- 
flimtnu  are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
Uiey  are  dictated  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribiMl  rules  of  politeness  or  tlie  momentory  desire  of 
pleasitif ;  '  I  have  known  a  hem  e0mplimente4  upon 
the  ilccciit  ni^esly  and  state  he  assumed  after  tictory.* 
— PopB.  j§d$Uaiwn  may  be  fulaome,  frntUrp  gross, 
eomvlimenU  unmeaning.  Mnlatian  Inspires  a  person 
with  an  tmmoderete  conceit  of  Ms  own  Importance ; 
Jlsn^ry  makes  hfni  in  love  with  himself;  csiiqrfnneBls 
make  hifn  In  good-humoor  whh  himself. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

FtattereTj  e.  To  •dmlatef  syespJUnt,  In  Greek  mm- 
^vnit,  signified  originally  an  l.iformer  on  the  matter 
of  flitis  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person;  puratiu^  In  Greek  wrnpd 
eiroc,  fVom  «vpcl  and  glrog  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  Uie  priests  who  attended  fbasis,  but  It  ta 
DOW  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  UMes  of  the  neat 

The  JUuterer  Is  one  who  /sUsrs  by  words ;  the 
tIfropkmU  and  parasite  Is  therefore  always  mjiaturtr, 
and  something  more,  for  the  syespAoat  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  dv  which  he  can  ingratlato  himself,  and 
the  paratiU  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compllanee  bj  which  he  can  obtain  hb  base  parpose. 
These  terms  diflbr  more  In  the  object  than  in  the 
means :  the  former  having  general  purposes  of  ikvour ; 
and  the  latter  particular  and  sUIl  lower  parnoses  to 
answer.  Courtiers  may  be  sycopJUnis  In  order  to  be 
wen  with  tbelr  prince  and  obtain  pieftniient,  but  they 


are  seldom  perosAss,  tat  the  latter  are  f 
and  In  want  of  a  meal ;  •  FUtUrara  are  tha  I       _ 
enemies  of  princes.*— <8odth.   '  By  a  revolution  in  tba 
sute,  the  fkwnliig  syespAcat  of  yesterday  Is  converted 
into  the  austere  crIUck  of  the  present  hour.*— Borxs. 
The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  tote  rich  myself;  but  next  to  thia 
I  hold  It  best  to  be  a  parostls, 
And  Ibed  upon  the  rich.— CinnBai.Aia». 

TO  6L0RT,  BOAST,  YAUHT. 

TogUrf  Is  to  hold  as  cn^gUrf;  to  baatt  Is  to  eel 
(brth  to  one's  advantage ;  to  vaunt  Is  to  baaat  loudly. 
The  first  two  torms  denote  the  value  which  the  In- 
dividual sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  othen 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

To  glorf  Is  more  partloolarly  the  aet  of  the  mind, 
the  Indulgenea  of  the  Internal  aentlment:  to  kaoH 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  seati- 
menL  To  glorf  is  applied  onlv  to  matters  of  moment ; 
boatt  Is  father  suitable  to  trtfllng  points :  ipcusi  is  a 
term  of  lens  familiar  nae  than  either,  being  sailed 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.     A  Christian  martyr 
gtarioM  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  *  All  the  laymen  who 
have  exeried  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  In  thdr 
writings,  and  wef«  the  gUrf  of  their  times,  were  mes 
whiise  hopes  were  filled  with  Immortalitv.*— AniNBOff. 
A  soldier  haaatt  pf  hisoourace and  his  teats  In  battle; 
*  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  In  an  abstracted  Igta^ 
be  has  not  much  to  kaatt  oC'— Admsox. 
Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  fhmous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vemC, 
And  hath  for  tw«*lve  huge  labours  high  extolPd 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  dkl  haunt. 

SpSNSBa. 

OUrf  Is  but  seldom  used  In  a  bad  sense,  and  kati 
still  seldonier  In  a  good  sense.  A  imFullst  gUrieg  In 
the  idt>a  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  HigiilmaM 
righu  of  a  sovereign  ;  but  Uiere  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  glorv  In  tlieir  shame,  and  booMt  of  the 
converts  they  make  to  tlieir  lawless  cause.  It  Is  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  Individual  to  bomitt  of  a^y 
thing  In  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  colleetlve  capacity, 
may  baatt  of  lis  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
decorum.  An  EngUshinan  glorie»  In  the  rfficctioo  of 
belonting  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  although  ha 
would  do  very  Idly  to  boastof  it  as  a  personal  qualiry; 
no  nation  can  booH  of  so  many  paUick  Institutions  fhr 
the  reUaf  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EUUIVOCATE,  PREVARICATE. 

£eadl9,  a.  TV  eteapt;  cfufooeafs,  v.  Jtmbigititif ; 
prtvarieaUt  In  Latin  prmomricatut,  participle  of  prm 
and  eartcsr  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side 
tosidsk 

These  words  designate  an  artfiil  noode  of  eseapinf 
the  scrutiny  of  an  Inquirer;  we  sands  by  artiuHy 
turning  the  sul^ea  or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer ;  we  aqninaeats  by  the  nae  of  sfM'e«ca/  ez- 

Eresstons ;  we  prsnartcals  by  the  uas  af  loose  and 
idefinlte  expressions:  we  avoid  giving saHslbctlon  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  false  satMbetlon  by  sfaissesliaf-; 
we  give  dissatlsfholinn  by  prssan'cnetiy.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  eqnivoeaitng :  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wtoh  to  answer ;  *  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  Just  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legklature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 


niptcv.*— BLicxsToifB.  E^uivoeatiemM  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  fldsehood  and  Intoresi ;  *  Wnea 
Saun  told  Eve  *'  Thou  shall  not  surely  die,**  It  waa 


In  his  efutMcatien,  "Thou  shaK  not  Incur  present 
death.**  *— Brown  ( Fnigar  Ermre).  Frvaarieatimn* 
are  still  meaner;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals In  order  to  escape  deteetlon;  '  There  Is  no  prv 
varUaUng  with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  tlinsll 
old  of  bis  pnsanee.*— CuMBBRLAiio. 

.     EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTiatFUGE. 

JEvasten  (v.  TV  evaie)  la  here  taken  only  !■  tha 
bad  sense ;  sAi/k  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of  svs#imi; 
the  si(riilgiilfiflB  that  groM  kind  of  SMsJsn  bTwMab 
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OM  attempti  to  tUft  oflTm  obRtttkMi  frtmi  one*t  wif; 
tbe  rukivlfuge^  (Voin  gytbter  under  and  fugin  to  fly,  to 
«  mode  ofevatipn  In  which  one  tiaa  recottrte  to  some 


The  eoution^  in  dbtlnetton  fh>ai  tira  oihera^  la  re- 
torted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obttinaey  : 
«riioever  wiriie«  to  maintain  a  bad  cauie  mutt  iMve  re- 
eoorw  to  nanwn* ;  candid  niinda  despise  all  eoa»iaiu  } 
*  The  qpenion  of  a  future  Mate  was  hung  up  in  doubtf 
or  banded  between  eonfllclinf  diaputanlB  through  ail 
the  quifks  and  evoWeiu  of  aopbmry  and  loglck.*— 
CcHBKRLANo.  The  tAift  to  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it 
always  serves's  paltry,  low  purpose ;  he  who  has  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  akifu  rather 
than  not  get  money  dlstionestly ;  *  When  such  llttJe 
«ki/i«  cone  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  snenk,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baflled  too.*— Sovth.  The 
amkierfnge  is  the  reftige  of  one*s  fears ;  it  to  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
loss;  not  for  purposes  of  itterest,  but  for  llMse  of 
character;  he  who  wants  to  Justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  tubUrfugt*  ; 

What  farther  tuAterfugt  can  Turnus  find  T 

DavDM. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDS,  EVADE. 

JCicsps,  In  French  tehapprr^  eomes  fai  ad  proba- 

Vllity  fniro  the  Latin  excipn,  m  take  out  of,  to  get  off; 

«l«<ir,  «.  7>  av«td  f  tvaiUy  fiom  the  Latin  evads,  com- 

poMided  of  s  and  ooi/o,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 

hiag. 

Tte  Idea  of  being  dtoengaaed  from  that  which  is 
JMH  sgreeahle  to  compr^lieiidMl  in  the  sense  of  all  these 
teniM;  but  escus  designates  no  mMns  by  which  this 
IS  efi^tist ;  elude  and  evade  define  the  means,  namely, 
^w  efforu)  which  are  used  by  one*8self :  we  are  simply 
OlsengagtH}  when  we  escape;  but  wo  discngace  our- 
neU'M  wirtju  ve  elude  and  evade:  we  eeeape  from 
danger ;  we  el*4e  the  Sitarch :  oar  escapes  are  oAcn 
providential,  and  «Aen  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  i>ur  sk^J:  ilicre  are  many  bad  men  who 
sscMpe  hanging  by  tae  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  are 
majiir  who  escape  de^tion  by  the  art  with  which 
tJiey  etude  observation  a^d  Inquiry ; 

Vice  oft  to  hid  In  virtue\f|iir  disguise, 

And  in  her  borrow*d  fmmeuempat  inquiring  eyes. 
SraoTAToa. 
It  is  a  val.  attempt 

To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjan  by  treaties ; 

These  they  tludt  a  thousand  speCtoui  ways. 

Tbomsov 
*  The  earl  Rivers  had  frequently  Inquired  for  lils  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  wllb  evasive 

•DBWers.'— JOHNSOIf. 

Elude  and  evade  both  Imply  the  pradlct  of  art ; 
bat  the  former  cmistots  mostly  of  actions,  the  totter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  ihieC eludes  those  who  are 
ID  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  ilindes  of  concealnn>nt; 
be  evades  the  Intenogatories  of  tlie  Judge  by  cquivo- 
catlnf  replies.  One  to  said  to  duds  a  puntoluneat,  and 
10  tomds  a  law. 


AMBIGUOUS,  EaUIVOCAL. 

JtmkirnouSf  In  Latin  amM/ans ,  ftom  amMgv,  com- 
pounded of  ambc  and  s^s,  signifies  acting  both  ways; 
sfavvseoi,  In  French  efuivscue,  Latin  «f atvscas,  eom- 
pospd  of  mqums  and  v«x,  signifies  that  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguitw  arises  fVom  a  too  general  form  of 
eapreasion,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  In- 
determinate; an  equivocatien  lies  In  the  power  of  par- 
ticular terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  amiigaitf  leaves  os  In  entire  incerthode 
as  to  what  to  meant ;  the  efuivocatisn  mtoleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  wedonotsmpeet. 

The  omMguitf  may  be  mlotentkmal,  arising  from 
itore  both  of  tha  words  and  the  things;  or  It 


vay  he  employed  to  withhold  Information  respectinc 
our  views ;  theMataseaH'stt  to  always  IntentkHial,  and 
may  be  employed  for  imrpiMi  of  fraud;  *  An  honest 
nan  will  never  emoloy  an  eqvivseiU  ezpreashui ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  amHgusms  ones  without 
•oy  design.'— Bluk.  The  htotorlea  of  heathea  naUoni 


are  Ml  of  contusion  and  amhigvitf :  the  heathea 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  e^vivecation  f  of 
thto  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oiacle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Cnasus  was  mtoied ;  '  We 
make  use  of  an  equivoeatisn  to  deceive ;  of  an  aaiM- 
/wfy  to  keep  la  the  dark.*— TmosLsa.  Jlmkiguoug 
may  somethnes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besidea 


Th'  nAigmous  god,  who  ruPd  her  fahMng  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  hto  mind  express'd. 
Some  truths  reveai'd,  in  terms  involv'd 


DBToaa. 

*  The  parliament  of  England  to  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  ibere  is  such 
a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  righL*— CuMBaaLARD.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indiflerent 
sense;  *Glve  a  man  all  that  is  In  the  power  of  the 
worid  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  tlie  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heavini«8  of  heart.  You 
bestow  iudeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de- 
prive hiui  of  the  ability  to  eitract  It  Hence  proa- 
periiy  to  so  often  an  equiveeal  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  applied  to  the  ooa- 
seasor.'— Bujs. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Jivndj  In  French  evUer,  Latin  evita,  compounded 
of  sand  mto,  probably  from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing ;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  sckeueUf  Swedish 
siby,  fcc.  when  it  signifies  to  fly ;  elude,  in  French  eln- 
der^  Latin  eluda^  compounded  of  «  and  /ads,  signifies  to 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

JIveid  is  both  gcnerick  and  specifick ;  we  avoid  In  s»- 
ckewing  or  shwuniug^  or  we  avoid  without  esekemimg 
or  shuMUing.  Vnrtous  contrivances  are  requtolte  for 
avoidivg  i  esckemng  and  shunning  consist  only  orgo> 
log  out  of  the  way,  of  not  enuring  In  contact;  eluding, 
as  Its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  In  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  vi»l(er 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  ill  hi>alUi,  prior  en 
gagenient,  and  the  like;  we  atekem  evil  comitanyby 
not  going  hito  ony  bnt  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  wa 
shun  the  sight  of  an  ofifenaive  object  by  turning  into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getiing  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  InlKctlnf  it 

Prud^e  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evtto  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed ;  *  Having  thoroocbly 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  have  made  il 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  niv  speculations.'— SrsaLa.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  (}f  relifion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  tcnipialions  to  evil  which  lie  In  his  path. 
This  term  is  particularly  appiicaMo  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  sty  to; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  Into  iito  rule  subdued. 

And  reigned  long  In  great  felicity, 

Lav'd  of  hto  ilriends,  and  of  hto  foes  asckewod, 

Spbmsbk. 

Fear  will  lend  one  to  shun  a  madman,  whom  it  to  aot 

in  one's  power  to  bind; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  the*  to  shnn  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  atiength  the  promised  shore  to  gain. 

hmrunu 

A  want  of  all  priaclple  leads  a  man  to  duds  hto  era 
ditoia,  whom  he  wishes  lo  defraud ; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludss  the  death,  and  dimppointo  hto  foe.— Pora. 

The  heal  means  of  avsUhg  quarreto  to  to  avoU 
giving  ofllbnee.  The  sarsst  prsssrvatlve  of  our  lun^ 
eenoe  to  to  sscAsw  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pra- 
servative  of  our  health  to  lo  shun  tilery  Intemperaia 
Those  who  have  no  evil  design  lo  view  wW 
'     tesisMto  the  vlgliaiiea  of  the  lavir. 


We  speak  of  mvoiding  a  danger,  and  skuamiug  a 
':  but  to  avsid  it  la  m  general  not  to  fall  Into 
f  jkaa  It  to  wKh  care  to  keep  out  of  iha  way 


Itj   tu 

of  it 
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£NOUSH   SYNONTMES. 


TO  INVENT,  FBIGB",  FBAMc,  FABRICATE, 

FORGE. 
Invent,  9.  n  cvntrive;  ftign^  v.  To  fngn;  frame 
■igiilffet  to  make  according  to  a  frame,  fahirieate^  tn 
Latin  fabricatMe,  ftom  faker  a  workman,  is  changed 
froni/tfcttf,  elgnirying  to  make  according  to  art;  ftrrge, 
from  Uh!  noun  ferge^  signifies  lo  make  In  a/wys. 

Ail  Diese  lernw  are  employed  to  eiprecs  the  produe- 
tion  of  something  out  of  Uie  mind,  by  means  of  its  own 
efforts.  To  ivoetA  («.  Te  contrive)  is  the  general  term ; 
the  other  t^niis  imply  modes  of  invention  under  differ- 
ent circunMtances.  To  invent,  as  distinguished  ftom 
the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  cither  by 
means  of  the  imagination  dr  the  reflective  powers ;  it 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  invents 
Imagery ;  the  philosopher  tiie«iit«  mathematical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  inscruroents:  'Pythagoras  indented 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid.'—Bart«l«t.  .  .        ^ 

Invent  is  uiied  for  the  production  of  new  forma  to  real 
objects,  or  for  tlie  creatkm  of  unreal  objects;  \o  feign 
(v.  Th  feign)  is  used  for  tiie  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  In  the  mind :  a  play 
or  story  Is  invented  from  what  posses  in  the  world; 
Maliomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  inventiena : 
the  heathen  poets  feigned  all  the   tatos  and  fkUes 
which  constitute  the  mythology,  or  history  of  their 
deities; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gase 
By  the  sweet  power  of  muslck ;  therefore,  the  noet 
D\d  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 
Sbakspbaei. 
To /rasis,  or  make  according  to  ^frame^  is  a  species 
of  MtvtfiOioa  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  combination  of  objects.    Thespis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy :  Psalmanazar  framed  an  entire  new  lan- 
guage, which  be  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  the  island 
of  Formosa;  Solon /raaisd  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the 
city  of  Athens; 

Nature  bath /rom'tf  strange  fallows  in  her  time. 
Bhakspeark. 
To  invent,  feign,  aad  frama  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
aeose;  fahricaU  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Inioant  is  emptoyed  as  tn  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  Va  frama  is  employed  as  to  that  which 
requires  deHberadon  and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate, 
from  faber  a  workman,  signifying  lo  make  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  \o  forge,  signifying  to  make  as  in 
n  forge,  are  emptoyed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  leas  exercise  of  the  inventive 
power.  A  person  invenU  a  lie,  and  feigna  sorrow ;  tV 
wnta  an  excuM,  and  feipte  an  attachment.  A  story 
Is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  neVi  «nd  not  before  coth 
ceived  by  othen,  or  occasioned  bv  the  suggestions  of 
others;  it  ]MfraMud  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  dniy 
disposed  In  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it  \t  fa- 
bricated inasmuch  as  it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
aptual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 


skill  and  labour  of  a  workman ;  it  \a  forged  inasmuch 
as  It  seems  by  its  utter  lUsehood  and  extravagance  to 
have  caused  as  much  severe  action  In  the  hrai^as  what 
Is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  ftirnace or /irr^e;  'The  very 
idpa  of  ihe/a*ricat<<«  of  a  new  governmeoi  is  enough 
lo  fill  us  with  faorrour.*— Burks. 

As  chymisu  gold  from  brass  by  flr«  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  ferg'd  bf  law.— Dsnham. 

FICTION.  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrication,  as  it 
is  here  understood,  nndfaleehood  are  opposed  to  what 
to  inie.  FieUan  rtrfates  what  may  be,  though  not  wha 
to:  fabrication  mA  falsehood  relate  what  to  not  as  what 
to.andwc4.««rwL  /Vet««  serves  for  amusement  and 
&stVuclion;  /*»r,est<<m and /ai*«*«rdserTO  to  mislead 
and  deceive.  Fiction  ni^faMeaUon  both  require  In- 
vention •  fateekoodeotuAttM  of  simple  a«eertk>nsof  what 
to^iTtrue^  ThefkWesofiBsopa^ 
pl^i  kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a  pecnllarty  lively 
foncy  and  inventive  a enlua  to  produce:  Ihn  fabncatum 
of  a  play  M  Uie  poducUon  of  Shakspeare^s  peo,  was 


once  executed  with  sufficient  skin  to  Impose  for  a  time 
upon  the  publlck  credulity :  a  good  memory  to  all  that  to 
necessary  In  order  to  avoid  nVtering  faUekooda  that  caa 
be  easily  contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  if  the  word  jlctira,  it  approaches  sUll  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  tbe/ctcMU  of  the  aiir 
dents,  whu:h  were  delivered  as  truth,  altliough  admit- 
ted now  to  be  fklse :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  to  what 
here  constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  believes,  or  to  supposed  to  believe,  what 
he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be 
fatae.  The  heathen  mythotogy  constoto  principally  of 
the  Actions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
In  fabrication ;  '  AU  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  two- 
fold Me«iah  ia^  mere  Jution,  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for  IL  — 
Pkidbaux.  *  The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Oasian*s 
ems.'— BlASoif.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  /s- 
_.  ieots  may  be  applied  to  any  oflbrt  of  genius,  without 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  fabricator;  '  With  rea- 
son has  Shakspeare*s  superiority  been  asserted  in  the 
fabrication  of  bto  preternatural  machines.'--Cu«sBR- 

LAND.  *  .       .       .«   , 

As  epIthettJtoiteVrtis  ^nd  false  are  very  closely  alHed ; 
for  what  lajuatious  ia  false,  though  all  that  iMfaUe  Is 
n<it  JUtitieus :  the  JUtttiouM  to  that  which  has  been 
feigned,  or  falsdp  made  by  some  one  ;  5» /«(»•  «* 
simply  that  which  Is  faUa  by  the  nature  of  the  thing . 
the  Motions  account  i«  therefore  ttie  inventfon  of  an 
Individual,  whose  veracity  to  thereby  Impeached ;  baf 
there  mi^  be  mAny  false  accounts  unhiientiooally  air- 
culated. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  UB. 

An  wilma  to  an  nntrue  saying ;  ■ /«5'*<^"ii 
Ua  are  false  sayings:  untmtk  of  Itadf  reflects  no  dto- 
grace  on  the  agent;  it  may  be  unlnteotional  «*f  "PJ-JJ 
falsebood  and  a  lie  are  iritentiona\feUeavmta,i\aa^ 
ing  only  In  degree  as  the  guilt  of  tfc  ^^^Z'^d^ 
hood  is  not  always  spoken  for  *•  "Ptf  Jji!,""?"?: 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  to  uttered  ^^^yf^j^^j^Z^l^^ 
poses.    Some  persons  have  a  liabitr^telhng/a/^^^ 

Ivom  the  mere  love  of  talking :  ?k*;^;*»  "^^  ^mSJI 
bad  aciionsendeavourtoconcealA«n  by  *««•  tJ2J3* 
are  apt  to  speak  untruths  fo  ^f ^'^[.""f,'^": 
Ingthrvalueof  words;  '  Ah^eall  thlnpLlf'L^  ^ 
trith,  no,  not  even  in  trifl«.'-S«  H""*!^?!?"!: 
Trmvellem  ftom  a  tove of ^x»«!!»7«on  •^JJl^'i*"*!?- 
doce  falsehoods  imoth**'  narrations;  »Many  tempta- 
tions to /al»«»o*<i  will  Jccur  •«  **»«  disguise  of  psasions 
too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance.  — Jobssow.  It 
to  thenature  o^«  he  to  increase  itself  to  a  leiifbld  de- 
gree: one  lie  mviei  be  backed  by  many  more;  ;The 
Satufe  of  a  ii^  conslste  in  this,  that  II  to  nfaUe  signifi- 
cation knowlnffly  and  vojunlarlly  used.'-SotrrH. 

FaUehotd  is  atoo  used  In  the  abstract  sense  for  what 
to  false.  Falsity  to  never  used  but  In  the  abstraiX 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  to  ge- 
neral, the  latter  particular  In  the  applicailon :  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  ah  assertion  to  not  always  to  be  dto 
tincUy  proved ;  '  When  speech  Is  employwl  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  falsehoad,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
fVom  others.'-JoHi»soii.  The/ai#t<f  of  any  particu- 
lar person's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  evidenca 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  htm  math  falsities  obtnide  1 
And  as  a  mortal  the  Most  Wtos  delude  1 

Sardts. 

TRUTH,  VERACITT. 
7V«f*  belongs  to  the  thing;  veracity  to  the  person : 
the  truth  of  the  story  to  sdmltted  upon  the  veraettf  of 
the  narrator;  »I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
Aiture  to  speak  always  in  tntCAand  sincerity  of  heart.* 
— Anoisoif.  '  Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been 
slighted  as  fobulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  havt 
confirmed  tlieir  veroetty.*— Joursor. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

F^gn,  in  .Latin  finge  or  ^ga,  from  the  Greek  vfrm 
tn  fix  or  stamp;  pretend.  In  Latin  prmtendo,  signifies 
properly  to  stretcli  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the  oolsida 

These  words  may  be  used  either  tor  doing  or  sayiagi 
they  af»  both  oppose^l  to  what  to  tniei  but  they  dilfef 
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fhMn  the  motive  of  the  Sfent  To  f«ig%  Is  taken  either 
Ib  A  bad  or  an  indUftrent  sense ;  to  ^rttgnd  always  in 
a  bad  sense.  One  feign*  In  order  to  gain  some  ftiture 
end ;  a  penon  fngnM  stekness  in  order  to  be  eifused 
ftom  paylnf  a  disagreeable  visit ;  one  preitiul*  in  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose;  a  child  pretnuU  to  have 
lost  bis  book  who  wishes  to  exeose  himself  for  his 
idleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  eondnet;  to^rs- 
t€»d  consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned  mad- 
ness in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pretmtded  to  he 
m  deserter  come  over  to  ttn  Trojan  camp.  In  matters 
•f  specolation,  to  feign  Is  to  invent  by  force  of  the 
Pagination ;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self- 
•onceit.  It  Is  fdgnei  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  went 
fcwn into  heU  and  brought  back  Eurkllee  his  wife; 

To  win  me  from  hto  tender  arms, 
Unnnmber'd  suitors  came. 

Wlio  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
And  felt  m  feigned  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
Infidel  phtkMopbers  preumd  to  account  for  tlw  moal 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  term  it,  rational  principles ;  *  An  aflhcted  de- 
licacy is  the  common  improvement  in  tlrase  wlio  pn- 
Und  to  be  reilned  above  othen^^—SrsKLB. 


8PUBI0US,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 

Spmriau*^  in  Latin  «p«rt«i,  ftom  nropil,  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  epurium;  hence,  on^who 
Is  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  fiiiher's  side  Is  termed 
epuriauef  euppoeitunut  from  auppoee^  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  coiOectured,  in  distinction  from  l>eing 
positively  known ;  eomterfeit^  v.  To  imiUUe, 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  fhlse;  the  two 
Ibrmer  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  mlgiit  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  coo- 
fectural  that  mlsht  be  conclusive,  are  l>y  Implication 
false:  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  pasi  for  It  as  the  true  one,  is  positively 
false.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  uhese  terms,  and 
the  ground  of^  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  off- 
spring is  said  to  be  epurioua  In  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain ; 
and  any  offspring  which  is  termed  apurioue  falls  neces- 
sarily under  the  Imputation  of  not  being  the  oflspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  Is  termed  epurioue  which 
comes  out  under  a  fahie  name,  or  a  name  different  from 
that  In  the  titlepage ;  '  Being  to  take  leave  of  England. 
I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford ;  otlier* 
wise  both  of  you  may  have  Just  grounds  to  ciy  me  up, 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  son,  if 
not  some  epuriws  Issue.'— Howbll.  Suppoeitioue 
expresses  more  or  less  of  fhlsehood,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  anppesitioue  parent  Imnlks 
little  less  than  a  directly  fUae  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, it  may  be  merely  avppeeitioue  or  conjectural 
fhim  the  want  of  information ;  *■  The  fabulous  tales  of 
eariy  British  history,  eyppeeiUmu  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  prooft  on  which  Edward  founded  bis  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'— Robbbtson.  Ontn- 
terfeit  respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  imitation:  coin  is  ewKnUrfeU  which  bean  a  fUse 
stamp,  and  every  invention  which  comes  out  under  the 
sancUon  of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a  eewKsr- 
fmt  if  not  made  by  hhnself  or  by  his  consent; 
Words  may  be  oMmCsr/isft, 
False  colnM,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.— SouTHBBM. 

TO  IMITATE,  CX)PY,  COUNTERFEIT. 
The  Idea  of  uking  a  likeness  of  some  objleet  is  eom- 
■Mm  to  all  these  terms;  but  ieeiUU  («.  TefeJUw)  Is 
lbs  generlck,  eoMf  (v.  T»  eopp)  and  eemmterfeU  i«.  S^ 
Heme)  the  speclflck:  to  imieiJU  is  to  take  a  general 
Hkeness;  to  m^,  tottke  an  exaet  IHceness;  to  emmr 
Urfeit,  to  take  a  fWbe  likeness :  to  imUaU  Is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  In  a  good  or  an  Indliibrent  senae ; 
10  Mff  mostly,  and  to  cawnterfeit  always,  in  a  bad 
■ense:  to  xmiMe  an  author's  style  Is  at  all  »*"*— 
•Uowable  liar  one  who  cumot  Aob  •  ityle  for  hL 
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but  to  eepp  an  author's  style  would  be  •  too  davisk 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  Tc  iaaUU  \m 
applicable  to  every  object,  fbr  every  external  ob)ect  to 
susceptible  of  tsutattm;  and  In  man  the  mttoMes 
faculty  displays  Itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  tha 
lowest  matters.  In  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct, 
*■  Poetry  and  muslck  have  the  power  of  tsiif sCiV  the 
manners  of  men.'— Sib  Wm.  Jokbs.  To  eepf  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  ilkenesa  being  taken ;  thus,  an  artist  may  be 
said  to  copji  fVom  nature,  which  is  almost  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  copying  Is  justifiable,  except  when 
It  is  a  mere  manual  act;  to  copy  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  thefar  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
or  their  works,  is  Inconsistent  with  the  inde- 


tenoe  which  betongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
Some  imagine,  that  whatmever  they  find  in  the  pic 
tnre  of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  mnst 
of  necessity  be  excellent;  and  never  faU  when  they 
sepy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.'— 
Dbtdbn.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  term 
Mpy  may  be  used  In  an  Indifibrent  sense ; 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  eapiee  what  she  hean  and  sees. 

•  COWPEK. 

To  eoweterfeit  Is  appUcable  but  to  few  objects,  and 
happily  practicable  but  Ui  few  cases ;  we  may  cMtntsr- 
feii  the  coUi,  or  we  may  eemUerfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  one 
fbr  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass;  but  if  the  llkemm 
be  not  very  exact,  tne  falsehood  is  esaily  detected ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

BBAUnASB 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICE,  MOCK,  APE. 
/sntsfe,  «.  To  follow;  wnmcifc,  from  the  Greek 
pipo^%  has  the  same  origin  as  tsntoie ;  siedfc.  In  French 
mocquer.  Greek  ptomto  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signifies  to 
imitate  like  an  ops. 

To  tmUaU  Is  here  the  general  term:  to  mmick  and 
to  ops  are  both  species  of  vlcions  imitation. 

One  imitatee  that  which  is  deserving »of  imitation^ 
or  the  contrary:  one  mimieke  either  that  which  Is  noit 
an  authorized  subject  of  imttaUony  or  which  is  tsn- 
tened  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  penon  wishes  to 
make  that  hhi  own  which  ne  tswtelet,  but  be  siniaeAs 
for  the  entertainment  of  othen ; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! 

I  hate  the  imitoting  crew.— Gav. 
The  force  of  example  is  Illustrated  by  the  readineas 
with  which  people  imitMe  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercourse:  thp  trick  of  mimidby  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  his 
virtue,  can  screen  hlmsdf  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  ^p«  is  a  serious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitetUon  ; 

A  courtier  any  ape  surnames ; 

Behold  hhn  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferioore 

nAping  the  conduct  of  superioun.— Swxrv 
To  mbmiek  Is  a  Jocose  act  of  tmUeiiien  ; 

Nor  wlU  it  lem  dellaht  th'  attanUve  sage 

T*  observe  that  Instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimteke  reason's  love. 

SOMBBVILlft 

To  sMcik  Is  an  Hl-natued,  or  at  least  an  nnmeaning.  Ml 
Of  isnCatioB; 

What  though  no  friends  In  mble  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  yeai^ 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 

To  midnight  dancea.— Porn. 
The  lys  tfsritaCss  to  please  himself,  but  the  mienek 
imitatee  to  please  others.  The  ^e  seriously  tries  ta 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can ;  the  mimick  tries 
to  render  the  tMiCottoii  aa  rldicntous  as  posrible:  the 
former  e^ee  ont  of  deference  to  the  person  ^ed;  the 
latter  mimieke  out  of  contempt  or  diaregard. 

Mimiekrf  belongs  to  the  merry-andrew  or  buffoon; 
ovinM  to  the  weakling  who  haa  no  originality  In  him- 
iHt^ Show-people  display  thdr t-»-—  •-  -'^•-^- - 
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Um  erlM  of  birds  or  beMi*,  for  the  «it«taiinn«nt  of 
the  gaping  crowd ;  weak  and  vain  people,  who  wtah  to 
ke  adiiiirSl  for  that  which  Uiey  have  not  in  themaelTea, 
M0  the  drew,  the  maiineri,  the  voice,  the  mode  of 
■peech,  and  Uie  like,  of  aoroe  one  who  to  abwe  them. 
Mimiekry  exclust  laughter  from  thai  which  to  hur- 
lemue  io  it ;  aping  excitea  laughter  from  that  whi<A  to 
^urd  and  unsuitable  in  U;  m»ekfrf  «<i»^  iaugbter 
from  the  malicioos  temper  of  thoae  who  eiyoy  IL 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 
F««o«7,  V.  To  follow,  oueeeod;  tmitato,  in  LaUn 
tmCiitM,  parUciple  of  mator,  fiom  the  Greek  /ii/iiw  lo 
mimick  and  Lmh  i^t^e,  algnifiei  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating  our  actloos 
by  ■oinelhing  that  oflfers  Uaelf  to  us,  or  to  set  before  ua ; 
but  wefolUw  that  which  to  ell^er  Internal  or  "lenial  5 
we  imitau  thai  only  which  to  external :  we  either /si- 
Isw  the  dictatv  of  our  own  minds  or  the  suggeauoiis 
of  others:  but  we  mttsts  the  conduct  of  oibeis;  In 
regard  to  extrxnal  oiuecia  wefoUow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example:  but  we  imilaU  an  example  only:  we  follow 
the  footsleus  of  our  forefaihers;  we  imitaU  their  vir- 
toes  and  their  perfecuons:  it  to  advisable  for  youiig 
persons  to  follow  as  clomily  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  wlien  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Gretik ; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  1  might  know 
Ttiose  great  examples  which  I  follow  now. 

•  Dbmham. 

It  to  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Chrtollan  to  imitatt 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Savtour  to  the  utmost  of 
hto  power :  •  The  imitatoro  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  In  the  use  of  un- 
coutli  or  antique  worda-'—JoHHsow. 

To  follow  and  imiuu  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  to  good  or  bad:  the  former  to  any  action;  but 
ihe  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  tlie  external  maa- 
nera:  we  may  foUow  a  person  in  his  career  of  virtue 
or  vice;  we  imiuu  hto  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  aU  their  words  and 
actions;  for  wiiaiever  may  be  their  example,  wlieilier 
virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  in  all  probability  befoUowtd 
hy  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech;  as  there  is  a  much 
greater  propensity  to  imUaU  what  to  ridiculous  than 
what  to  becoming, 

TO  COPY.  TEANSCRIBE. 

Copy  to  probably  changed  (h>m  the  Latin  topic  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
eopt;  transeribt,  in  Latin  troMseribOy  that  Is,  trow 
over  and  oenbo,  signifies  Hteraliy  to  write  over  from 
■omeihingetoe,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  wriUng  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  eon  respects  like  mattwr:  to  IroMo^rtbt  respects 
shnply  the  act  of  writing.  What  to  eopUd  miist  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  oiijlnal,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond;  what  teirs»«ert*sd  maybe 
taken  from  the  espy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
state.  Things  we  copied  for  the  sake  of  gelUiw  the 
contents:  lltev  are  often  tranteribed  fbr  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fair  writing.  A  cspter  shouM  be  very 
exact;  a  (raiwcrtfrer  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  ftequently 
trmueribed  as  occasion  requires.  TVoiumAs  to  some- 
timea  used  to  signify  a  literal  ssm  In  a  figmaave  appli- 
cation;  'ArlsuiUetelto  us  that  the  world  to  acsMfor 
transeript  of  those  ideas  which  are  In  tlie  mind  of  the 
First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  w|iich  are  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transer^l  of  the  workl.  To  thto  we 
may  add  that  words  are  the  trsnsertsl  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
printing  are  the  Cranscr^C  of  worda.*' 


COPT,  MODEL*  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN, 
Copy,  from  the  verb  to  ewpy  («.  To  oon),  markselther 
the  thing  from  which  we  copy  or  the  tbiag  e     '^ 


del,  In  French  wwdUo, 


r,  Laimi 


msdiUas  a  Illtte  mode  or 


measure^  signilieB  the  thing  that  serves  asa  I 


that  to  made  liter  a  meawira ;  jiattfrm,  which  to  a  vf 
riatioo  of  Bolrsm,  fkom  the  French  patron,  Laun  pa- 
Uonu$t  signifies  the  thing  that  directs;  opuunen,  la 
h^tin  spmmm,  from  opuio  to  behold,  signifies  w^hat. 
to  kwked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  judge- 

"*»"a  copf  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  either 
as  an  orwlnal  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an  origi- 
nal In  ilie  former  sense,  copy  to  used  in  relation  to  im- 
prosions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  to 
be  eopied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  eugi aver: 
Mfidel  to  i*««^i  in  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality 
or  the  arts:  Uie  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the 
amy  to  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wit- 
ting formed  aftor  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  extended  applica- 
Uon  of  the  lenus,  the  poet  or  Oie  arttot  may  atpy  nttxt 
nature ; '  Loui^nua  has  observed  tliat  tlie  description  of 
tove  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that  aL 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  in  such  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwiUistandIng  they  appear  re- 
pugnant to  eacn  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  the 
phrensies  of  love.*— Addison.  No  human  being  has 
OTer  presented  us  with  a  Mrfea  modol  of  virtue ;  the 
clanick  writeri  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  carefully  pe- 
rused by  all  wlio  wtoh  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  conuin  unquestionably  the  beA  moMt; 
'Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiadn,  as  the  m^iel  of 
hto  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  com- 
posed for  the  uie  of  hto  friends.'— Addisok. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  to  here  farther 
to  be  obeervpd,  that  a  ropy  requires  the  closest  imita- 
tion po^ible  in  every  particular,  but  a  model  ought  only 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule:  the  former  must  be  literally 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  In  all  iia  lines  and 
figures;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  judge- 
ment or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often  consisM 
of  Utile  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportions,  while 
the  dinioimions  and  dewirations  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  workman.  One  who  to  anxious  to  acquire  a  fine 
hand  will  In  the  fimi  Instance  rather  imitate  the  eiroara 
of  hto  copy  than  attempt  any  improvement  of  his  owiu 
A  Hiaii  of^genlus  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cramped 
by  a  slavish  adiierence  to  any  vtodcl  liowever  perfect. 
In  the  second  sense  copy  to  used  for  painting,  and 
nudel  for  relief.  A  copy  ought  to  be  fkithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  jurt;  the  former  should  delineato  exacUy 
what  to  delineated  by  the  ortoinal;  the  latter  shouki 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  i  roportioii  observed  in 
the  original.  Tlie  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  eopiee :  the  simple  modeU 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  origiiiato  of  modern 
conception.  ^  ^  ,  , 

Pattern  and  spectsieii  approach  nearest  to  model  te 
signification:  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  to  pro- 
minent in  Uiero.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  ia 
the  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  to 
rcgulato  the  work,  or  simply  todeieraiine  the  choice, 
the  epecimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model;  »A 
fault  it  wnuM  be  if  some  king  should  build  hi«  mansion- 
house  by  the  model  of  Sokimon's  palace.'— HooaaB. 
The  mechanick  makes  any  thing  according  to  a  pat- 
tern, or  a  perM>n  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  le 
the  pattern  offered  to  him ;  '  A  gentleman  seiidi'  to  my 
shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  th« 
pattern  with  tl»e  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.*—Swirr,  The  naOire  and  value  of  things  art 
estimated  1^  the  epecimen  shown  of  them;  'Several 
persons  have  exhibited  epecimems  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.'— A ddisoh.  A  model  to  al- 
ways  some  whole  complete  in  Itself;  a  pauem  may  be 
either  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whoto ;  a  epecimen  to 
always  a  part.  ModeU  of  abipa,  bridges,  or  otter 
ptecca  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  construded  fiit 
the  purpose  of  explalnbig  mott  effectually  the  natora 
and  deaign  of  the  Invention :  whenever  the  make^ 
colour,  or  matoriato  of  any  article,  eltlier  of  coave> 
nf ence  or  luxury,  to  an  ol^t  of  eonsideration,  it  can- 
not b«  so  righUy  determined  by  any  means  aa  bf  pro- 
ducing a  shnilar  article  to  mrvt  as  a  pattam  :  a  sln^ 
asbtencein  a  book  m«y  be  a  iofficieat  speaimmat  m 
whole  parforManea. 

In  the  moral  senae  yoUsm  raqiecuthn  whole  eon- 
duct  or  behaviour;  spsemsn  only  tndlvidnal  aetkini 
TiM  fcmala  who  devoiea  her  tiwennd  atieatioQ  lottai 

•  Tid0  Qiivd:  "  Copie,inQd«to.** 
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nUMgeinent  of  her  ftmlly  and  the  edaeadon  of  her 
oApring  b  a  ptMem  to  tho«e  of  he»  sei  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  olhera.  A  person 
gtreg  but  an  unfortunate  tp«cnii»n  of  his  boasted  ■in- 
cerity,  who  Is  found  guilty  of  an  evnidon ;  *  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  hede- 
Mrilws  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebra- 
ting the  philanthropy  or  good-nature  of  his  hero.' — 
ADonoif.  '  We  Itnow  nothing  of  the  scanty  Jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  baTe  svecmsM 
of  our  language  when  it  besan  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purpottes,  and  nnd  It  such  as  might  natii- 
ralJy  be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'— Jobnsom. 

EXABIPLE,  PATTERN,  EN8AMPLE. 

Example  J  in  Latin  exemplum^yery  probably  changed 
from  eztimnlum  and  exsimulo  or  simulo^  signifles  the 
thing  framed  according  to  a  likeness;  pattern^  v.  Copy; 
auampU  signifies  that  which  Is  done  according  to  a 
sample  or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  onght  to  be 
followed:  but  the  example  must  be  followed  generally ; 
tile  pattern  must  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  dune:  the  foinier 
serves  as  a  guide  to  tlie  Judgement ;  the  latter  to  guide 
the  actions.  The  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only  that  which 
is  to  be  followed  oi; copied;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  example,the  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 
style.  The  example  may  be  presented  either  in  the  ob- 
ject ilself,  or  the  dei«rlption  of  it ;  the  ^a/f«ni  displays 
itself  mo«t  completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  eneam- 
pU  exists  only  in  tlie  description.  Those  who  know 
what  is  right  should  set  the  example  of  practising  it ; 
and  those  wlio  pendst  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same  ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  command,  with  grcBt  examples  fires. 

PoPB. 
Every  one,  let  his  aie  and  station  be  wbatthey  may,  may 
affurd  a  paUem  of  Christian  virtue ;  the  child  may  be 
u'pattem  to  his  playmates  of  diU^rence  and  dutifuiness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  nrpattem  to  his  felk)W-dtizens  of 
sobriety  and  conformiiy  to  the  laws ;  the  soldier  may 
be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades ;  *  The  fairy 
way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Drvden  calls  it,  is umkc difficult 
than  any  other  tliat  depends  upon  ihe  poet's  fajicy,  be- 
cause he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.'— Addison. 
Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Cliristiau  per- 
leciion,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  it :  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as  m- 
swmplee  for  oar  learning ; 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take, 

By  tills  forbidden  way  in  my  despight, 

Doeit  by  other's  death  ensample  take.— Sfbnsbk. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 
Example^  v.  Example ;  precedent^  from  the  Latin 
precedene  preceding,  siiinines  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  thexe  terms  apply  to  tliat  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes ;  the  precedent  is  propferly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
f)rom  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  ss'^c- 
tlon  from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  sxample;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent,     "The  former  is  a  private 
and  oAen  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  Is  a  publick  and 
often  a  national  concern :  we  quote  czosipies  In  Utera- 
tare,  and  precedents  in  law ; 
Thames!  the  most  lov*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example^  as  it  is  my  theme.— Dknhak. 
*  A  t  tlM  revolution  they  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
circumstanee  which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  bad  then  sealed  fbr 
ever.*— BtniXB. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 
Example  (e.  Example^  natteni)  refers  fn  tlrii  ctse  to 
the  thing;  insuneey  from  the  Latin  tiMto,  slgniHes  tbat 
wtakb  staiidB  or  serree  as  a  resting  point 


The  example  is  eet  forth  by  way  of  mnitration  or 
instruction ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  instanes  may  serve  as  an 
example^  but  every  esample  is  not  an  tnstanee.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  Intellectual  objects;  the 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examples; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  f^t  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old.— Popb. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  instances ;  '  Many  ta- 
stances  may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  pansions  and  de- 
praved inclinations  of  their  nurses.'— Stkblb.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  is  bv  furnishing  tliem 
with  examples  for  every  ntle  that  is  laid  down;  the 
Roman  history  fumlahes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure^  in  Latin  fifura,  from  Jingo  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  painted  or  feigned  bv  the  mind ;  metaphor, 
in  Greek  /icro^pd,  from  peratpipu  to  transfer,  sii.nnifies 
a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another;  allegory,  in  Greek 
c2AAiiyop/a,  from  SKkei  another  thing,  and  icyopcita  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed form ;  emblem,  in  Greek  ln^Xijua,  from  /^/3dAAw 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thins  smnipcd  on  as  a  mark ; 
symbol,  from  tlie  Greek  avppdXXut  to  consider  atten- 
tively, signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  tlie  mind, 
from  its  anal(«y  to  represent  something  else ;  type,  in 
Greek  r^o^,  uom  rthrrw  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
.an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped  on  soiiietJiing 
else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  is  made 
to  represent  the  other,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  fig- 
niflcation  of  these  terms.  Figvre  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  is 
Jlgnred  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  bin 
modes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  In  things  generally :  we  may  have  a  figure 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  businens  of  the  imashia- 
lion  to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing;  'The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  dav, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.*— Addison.  The 
metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  bv 
means  of  words  only :  the  figure^  in  this  case,  is  anv 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  u>  ilself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figure 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  nf 
speech :  the  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  ^im- 

Elest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meanings 
(wides  that  which  is  originally  affixed  to  it;  as  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  pan  of  the 
body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army:  *  No  man 
^ad  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  aflfections  of 
n^e  by  metaphors  taken  from  another  than  Mil- 
ton.'— Burks.    The  allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor 


when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  j^raretf,  as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton ;  •  Virgil  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonick  philosophy,  so  far  as  reganls  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautifbl  aUe#9ri««.'— Addison. 

The  emblem  Is  that  sort  o( figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  RTopei^ 
ties:  thus  the  dove  Is  lepresented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekneM,  or  the  bce-hlve  is  conceived  to  be  the  emblem 
of  industry ;  » The  siork  *s  the  emblem  of  true  piety.'— 
BBACrvoNT.  The  symhst  Is  tliat  speelea  of  emblem 
which  Is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  men  ; 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symboU  of  peace,  and 
have  been  recognised  as  such  among  barbanms  as  well 
as  enlightened  nations ;  *  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
ness of  thought  wWch  Is  observed  In  the  generation  of 
these  symbolical  persons  (In  Mflton's  allegory  of  sin 
and  death).*— Addison.  The  type  b  that  species  of 
emblem  by  which  one  object  Is  made  to  represent  an. 
other  mystically ;  it  la,  thorefbre,  only  employed  in  re- 
ligious roatieni,  partkuhirlv  In  relation  to  the  coming, 
the  oAee,  and  the  death  of  our  Savhrar ;  In  this  man- 
ner the  offering  of  Isaac  Is  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Saviour's  oflMag  blmself  tm  aik  atookng  sacrifice 
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•  All  ttaesenarlnbte  evento  imdor  the  law  were  f|F« 
of  Cbrtet.*— BuLUU 

PARABI«E,  ALLEGORY. 
Par«ft<«,  in  French  panbtU.  Greek  m^eXi)  from 
mpoiJdXXv  lignifief  what  is  tbrown  out  or  tet  before 
oneTiu  lieu  of  •omeiliing  which  it  reeemblea;  tUUgorf^ 

*  Bo^theee  lamn  imply  a  veiled  mode  of  epeeeb, 
which  aenrei  more  or  len  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  disooune  by  pretenling  it  under  the  appearance 
ofeomething  elae,  which  accords  with  it  In  mont  of  the 
parUculata:  thevorofrisis  moetly  employed  for  moral 
purpoees ;  the  alUgorf  in  de«:ribing  hiaiortcal  eventa 

The  parabh  mibetitutea  tome  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  aUegory  are  Introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaglDary  characieristicks  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  peisons. 

The  pmrMbU  is  principally  employed  In  the  sacred 
writinp;  the  uUegarf  forms  a  grand  feature  in  Um 
productions  of  the  eastern  uationa. 

SIBULE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

SimiU  and  nrnilitmtU  are  both  drawn  (Vom  the  Latin 
timiliM  like:  the  former  signifying  the  thing  that  Is  like: 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  islike,  or  the  quality  of 
being  like :  in  the  former  sense  only  it  Is  to  be  compared 
with  M'mtle,  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought ;  every  thii^  Is  a  nmile  which  amociates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them ;  but  a  timilitMdt  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  nmiU.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
prcsKd  in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  sav  the  god-like 
Acliillcs;  but  the  former  enters  Into  minute  circum* 
stances  of  tawmarisgnj  as  when  Homer  eumparf  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  tliemselves  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  thuU  is  more  or  less  a  amparUon^  but  every 
eompariMtm  is  not  a  nmiU:  the  latter  etmpuret  things 
only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extends 
to  those  things  which  are  diflferent :  in  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  cmnpariaon  between  large  thinn  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  good  *imiU;  'There 
are  also  several  noble  nmiUt  and  atiu^l•lns  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,*— Addisoh.  *  Midi  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  nmOi- 
tnd*)  are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  Into  foun- 
tains.*—Popk.  *  Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitatfon  of  the  Jews,  Is  but 
a  tomparUmiy  ana  simUe  non  est  Idem.*— Johhsom. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

lAk9nn$  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alika  (e. 
Rfual) ;  rM«m6Zaiic«,  from  rfemble^  compounded  of 
re  and  stmbU^  in  French  ««m^{«r,  Latin  nsiuitf,  signi- 
fies futUng  on  the  form  of  another  thing;  simiUritp^ 
in  Latin  stmi/arttiu,  from  «tsitii>,  in  Greek  hpayit 
like,  from  the  HebrRW  ^QD  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likeness. 

IJkeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  cither 
external  or  internal  properties:  rssemblntcs  respects 
only  the  external  properties;  stmiYartCir  only  the  In- 
ternal properties :  we  speak  of  a  Ukeiuss  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  rtsembloHes  In  the  cast  of  the  eye.  a  rs- 
ssmhlmus  In  the  form  or  figure ;  of  a  sisularttf  inafe 
and  disposition. 

IJktnsss  Is  said  only  of  that  which  Is  actual;  re- 
semblames  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent :  the 
Uknuss  consists  of  something  speclfick;  the  rss&m- 
bUmce  may  be  only  partial  and  contingent  A  thing 
b  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  Uks  another;  It  may, 
liowever,  huvetheshadowof  arsfsst^ianes;  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  In  their  essential  propeities ; 
but  ihey  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
iMirticulars,  but  are  oiherwise  essentially  different 
VVe  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  In  the  act  of  doing 
good ;  there  is  nothina  existing  in  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemManee  with  something  else. 

•  VUe  Abbe  Giimid:  "  PaiaUe,  altagocia." 


«snlart(|p,  or  HmaUudSt  wMdi  Is  •  Ughar  tem, 
la  la  the  naoral  applleatloa,  In  ragard  lo  Wkamasst  what 
resMsMaiiM  Is  In  the  physical  sense :  what  Is  aUke  haa 
the  same  nature ;  what  Is  similar  has  certain  ftatupaa 
of  similaritm:  in  this  sense  feelings  are  aUle,  senti- 
ments are  ahke^  persons  are  aiiJfcs;  but  cases  are  msm 
lor.  dreumstanoes  are  simUar^  eonditlooa  are  stsnter. 
lAkemess  excludes  the  Idea  of  difference;  stanlarity 
Includes  only  the  Idea  of  casual  likmsss; 
With  fHendly  band  I  hold  the  claaa 
To  all  prDonlse'ous  as  they  pass ; 
Should  foUy  there  her  likeness  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror  *s  true.— Mooax. 
So,  AdntreseaiMaacs/  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  weltdissemMed  lover  stooplnf  stai  ' 
For  ever  silent  and  for  aver  sad.— Thoji 
*  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  tba  antllherit, 
a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tireaome  of  any,  by  the 
nstOM^'ly  of  the  periods.*— Waetom.    *  As  It  addeih 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  staub- 
tude  of  sttpeniitkm  to  rellgioa  aiakei  it  the  mora  de- 
formed.'-Baooh.  "" 

LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 
In  the  former  article  ttksness  Is  considered  aa  aa  ab- 
stract term,  but  In  connexion  with  the  words  pietmws 

'  likeness  : 

lies  the  thing  painted;  image,  in  Latin  imags,  ooa- 


and  image  It  signifies  the  representation  of /.■.n.r.., 
ptetwrSy  In  Latin  ptetura,  from  pingo  to  paint,  signl- 
nes  the  thing  painted;  image,  in  Latin  tmutg;  ooa- 
tracted  from  imitago,  comes  from  imiisr  to  imiiale, 
slgnifyina  an  ImltaQoo ;  ^/y,  in  Latin  ^figiasi  fron 
^ngo^  signifies  that  which  waa  formed  after  another 
thing. 

Likensss  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  ^ietarre 
and  image  express  something  positively  Uke.  A  Uks- 
ness  is  the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  if  it  be  the  work  of 
man,  it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  is  mon  or  leu 
real; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  Inspire^ 

To  compose  antnenu  for  his  heav'nly  choir ; 

To  th*  one  the  style  of  Aiend  he  did  Impart,  % 

On  th'  other  stamp'd  the  Uksnass  of  his  heart 

Dbmhax. 
A  pidnre  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  aecfcient;  It 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  incidental  reaeroManoea  of  thinfi;  It  ia 
more  or  leaa  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comick  muse 

Holds  to  the  work!  a  ptetarsof  itself.— Thoxsor. 
The  image  lies  In  the  nature  of  things,  and  Is  jDore  or 
less  striking ;  *  The  mind  of  man  is  an  ns^M,  not  only 
of  God*s  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinlty.*-^crrB.  It 
b  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painit*r  to  prvMlure  a 
Ukenees ;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  tiie  leaves 
from  the  treea  in  autumn  la  apietwre  of  human  nature 
in  Ita  decline ;  children  are  freqoantly  the  very  tsi^s 
of  their  parenta. 

A  Ukeneee  Is  that  which  Is  to  represent  the  actual 
Ukenees ;  but  an  ^ffigf  Is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  like- 
ness; '  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  pones 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  worka,  which 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint  In  his  iifigies 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.'— Anm- 
soN.  It  may  be  repreae^tted  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  In  the  copy  of  the  flgnre. 
Artists  produce  Ukenesses  In  different  mannere.-  they 
carve  ^glgtes,  or  take  impressions  ftom  those  that  are 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  In  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  paiticular  person  la  termed  hla 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  DTVENT. 

Csnirive,  in  French  eontreitasr,  compounded  of  can 
and  trsuvsTt  algniflea  to  find  out  by  putting  tn^ether ; 
devise,  compounded  of  is  and  vue,  In  Latin  visas 
aeen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind ;  tnoent^ 
in  Latin  intentns,  participle  of  tnvents.  compounded 
of  in  and  vena,  signifies  to  come  or  brlQg  Into  ths 
mind. 

ToeeafrfM  and  dtvtss  do  not  expresa  so  much  aa  to 
i«v«Bl :  we  eemtrive  and  ieaise  in  smaD  matteiaj  we 
tKMmi  lit  those  of  greater  monieot    Grairmi^  and 
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Mimnng  respect  the  manner  of  doing  thinfs;  imtnuimg 
comprebends  tbe  action  and  tbe  tiling  iiself;  the  former 
are  bat  tbe  new  fluhionkng  of  ihingi  that  already 
exist ;  tbe  latter  is,  as  it  were,  tbe  creation  of  some- 
thing new:  to  eontrtvs  and  dtnist  are  intentional  ao* 
tlons,  the  resalt  of  a  speclfick  eflbrt;  invention  nata- 
rally  arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  cotUrne  or 
ietrue}  ingenuity  is  tbe  faculty  which  is  exerted  In 
ntventingi 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wiles 
More  unexnert  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contriv  woo  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  brisicest  nectar 
Shan  be  bis  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devist  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet.-^NAnn. 

*  Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.'— Addison. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising:  we  contrive  on  fiimiliar  and 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  trial.  A  contrivance  Is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding:  a  device  is  complex  and  ftv- 
fetched;  it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

CotUrivanees  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  In- 
ciease  A  convenience ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scheme:  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances^ by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  first 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  hlslory  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  ftill  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers;  the  history  of 
civilized  society  contains  an  account  of  Uie  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTKIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  firom  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  Is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions;  but  tbe  former  has  most  of  ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latt^  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
ludgement  In  it  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  eontrivmee 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  Artists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices ; 
men  in  general  use  cimCnvances  for  the  ordmaiy  con- 
cerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed  Ibr  bad  and  flrsudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent  pur- 
poses of  domestick  life.  Beggars  have  various  do- 
vices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  excitlnc  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  contri- 
vanees  of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  contrivaneea  are  likewise  formed  by  animala 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others ;  *  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vics  against  Mr.  Simper.*— Stkblb.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;'  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  tbe  eflTects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
*'  Sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous ;  4br  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  bis  contrivance." ' 

— BTBBLS. 

TO  CONCEKT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
Dlon,  or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
CMlrtM,  ftom  eontrivi,  perfect  of  eontero  to  bruise  to- 
gether, signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
M  M  to  form  a  comporition;  wunage^  la  Fteocta  «•«• 


nsgsr,  compounded  of  tho  Latin  manus  and  ago,  ito- 
nifies  to  lead  by  the  band. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  eeii«0rtMf; 
invention  In  contriving;  execution  hi  managiitg. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  fltano^emeiit  in  eon- 
esrting;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con 
trivanee  or  managemenL  Measures  are  concerted 
schemes  are  eontnved;  afiairs  are  vumaged. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting^  one 
is  sufflcient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transactions;  eontii- 
vanee  and  management  are  used  Indiflbrently. 

Robbers  who  nave  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  into  execution ;  *  Modem  statesmen  are  con- 
certing schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  poliiicks, 
at  the  time  when  their  toreftithers  were  laid  down 

auieUy  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
reams.'— Stkslb.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  *  When  Crsar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  money : 
the  word  Ca»ar  signiiying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.  This  was  artftilly  eMttnecii  by  Ca»ar ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  iawftil  for  a  private  jnan  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  iipon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.'— 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  dark ;  *  It  is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  aoilous  to  the  best  advantage.'— Ad 

DISON. 

Those  who  are  debarred  tbe  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  Tbe  Ingenuity  of  a  person  is  ftrequeutly 
displayed  in  the  c^Kln'raiices  by  which  he  strives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  are 
many  parties  Interested  in  a  concern,  h  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  Is  in  the  hands  of  one  individual 
suitably  qualified. 


DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 
Design^  flrom  the  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  mark 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil;  purposcy  like  proposst 
comes  fVom  the  Latin  proposui,  perfect  ofproaono, 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit; intend^  in  iMln.intendo  to  bend  towards,  signi- 
fies the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  aicaii, 
in  Saxon  maenen^  German,  dec.  metnen^  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  m«sn,  which  are  in  flmilliar  use;  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  Tbe  design  embracer 
many  objects;  the  jpanfossconsislsof  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  it 
requires  refiectlon ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  Is 
attahiable ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  i2«- 
sign  as  it  n^ards  the  thing  conceived;  we  speak  of  tho 

I  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  penon.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  do- 

!  signs  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution ;  who- 
ever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  jncrpMs  must  not  l^ten 
to  many  counsellors; 

Jove  honours  me  and  fkvoari  my  designs^ 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  bis  will  confines. 

Pops. 
Proud  as  he  Is,  that  Iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  P107MC,  and  his  friends  disdafais. 

POPB. 

Thep«r;pofs  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  beforo  the 
mind ;  tbe  intention  is  the  thing  to  which  tlie  mind 
bends  or  hicHnes:  purpose  and  Mtsntf  diflter  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  object;  we 
purpose  seriously;  we  tntmd  vaguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that  which  wa 
ha%'e  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  purpose 
rests  mostly  with  one**  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  in- 
tention depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
trifling  objecu ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  intenr 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  ^t  Qncootrollalila 


•  Vide  Tnutor :  "  UtantioD,  deriga." 
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JM4MJK,  which  is  •  tenii  altofether  of  ooDoqulal  um, 
JifTera  but  littlit  froni  intend,  eicept  that  U  Is  used  for 
mora  familiar  objects:  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  In 
die  mind  ;  to  imUnd  is  to  lean  wiu  the  mind  towafds 
any  tfaliif . 

Purpose  is  always  apfriled  to  some  prozlBiaie  or  de- 
finite object; 

And  I  peisuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
Hia  •iieiigth  again  to  grow,  were  not  hlspnyysM 
To  use  bim  fimber  yet. 
Intend  and  aMsti  to  that  which  Is  general  or  remote ; 
*The  gilds  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  Into  the 
body,  which  bath  arms  and  legs,  liistniueuts  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  mtMwM  tho  mind  should  employ  theou' 

— SWHUT. 

And  life  more  perftet  have  attain*d  than  fkte 
Meant  me,  by  venturii^  higher  than  my  lot. 

MlLTOH. 

We  pnrpaee  lo  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  we  m«aii  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
go  tlie  way  ibai  shall  be  found  most  agreeable ;  the 
moralist  designs  by  his  wriilngsto  effecta  relormation 
In  the  manners  of  men:  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
a,tlven  nibject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  lo  be 
S^pi ;  an  hou«!>l  man  always  msans  to  satisfy  his  ere- 
tors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the 
abstract  sense;  inUmd  mni  mean  always  in  ctninezion 
with  the  agent  who  taten^or  means :  we  we  a  desi^ 
in  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  ilie 
wisdom  and  goodn«'SS  of  the  Creator ;  wlienever  we 
see  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
fur  which  it  is  done;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
iniention  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
be  done  with  a  design^  lo  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance ;  ihey  are  said  to  be  done  for  a  purpose^ 
in  refenMice  to  the  immediate  0Hr7>o«s  which  is  ex- 
pected to  renult  from  them.  Design,  when  not  ex- 
pressly quaiifled  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  In  a  bad 
sense  in  connexion  with  a  particular  ageitt;  purpose, 
intention,  and  meaning  In  an  indifl^erent  sense :  a  de- 
signing  |»erson  is  full  of  latent  and  Interested  designs; 
His  deep  dssign  unknown,  the  boats  approve  . 
Air  ides'  speech. — Pora. 
Tboi«  IS  nothing  so  i^ood  that  ll  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  pnrposss  of  those  who  are  bad ; 

(Change  this  purpose. 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  lo  some  foul  Issue. 
The  tai«iiifOM  of  a  man  must  always  be  uhea  Into 
the  acc<Mint  when  w«  are  forming  an  esthnaie  of  his 
actions ;  '  I  wish  others  the  same  intamtion  and  greater 
Bueeesses.*— TsMrLB.      Ignorant    people  ftaqoenUy 
SMam  much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
itsignedli/  to  rob  aimUier  of  bis  go«id  name ;  when  a 
person  wi»hes  to  get  any  Infiirniailon  he  purposely 
directs  hia  diwourse  lo  the  subject  upon  which  he 
desiies  lo  be  inftirmed  ;  if  we  unMnUuUonailf  incur  I  he 
displeasure  of  aiiotlier.  It  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mls- 
fortutie  rather  thart  nor  fault ;  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
endeavoura  to  be  well  sMojit,  If  they  be  not  alao  well 
directed; 

Then  first  Pi>lydamns  the  silence  broke. 
Long  wei«h*d  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke: 
How  6ft,  my  brother :  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  worda  weU  msanl  and  aenUmenta  sincere. 

Pon. 


the  dssign  inrlodeo  the  thing  that  la  to  be  fanNiihl 
about ;  the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  iKDUght  about :  a  dssign  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
Jaoies  I.  for  oveimrning  the  government  of  the  cone* 
try;  tlie  aiaa  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realtaed. 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parHameal* 
house  and  blowing  up  llie  assembly ;  '  Is  he  a  prodeM 
man,  ao  to  his  temporal  estate,  tlial  lays  dssigns  only 
for  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  ?'— Tillotson.  '  It  was  at  MarseiUes  that 
Virgil  formed  the  plan^  and  collected  the  materials,  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterward  finished.' 
—Walsh. 

A  dssign  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsick 
worth ;  a  plan  Is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design  is  noble 
or  wicked ;  a  ^lan  is  practicable :  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
design ;  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  pUm  for  ob- 
taining tlie  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  and 
plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ;  tlie  plaa  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action:  the  scheme  and  project 
con»ist  most  in  speculation :  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and.  im- 
mediate circuDtstances  of  lite :  the  seheuu  and  project 
are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraiMidiiiary  or  rare 
nccattlons :  no  man  takes  any  step  without  a  design ; 
a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ;   adventu- 
rous men  are  always  lormiiig  schsmes  for  gaini  ng  money; 
ambitious  monarcbs  are  full  of /r<t;ecf s  for  increasing 
their  dominions; 
The  happy  people  In  their  waxen  cells 
Bat  tending  publick  cares,  and  pianninc  scAsbms 
Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.<-THOMsoM. 
*  Manhood  Is  led  on  IVom  hope  to  hope,  and  ftom  ^rs- 
jeet  to  ptv;eet.'— JoRNsoir. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  In  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap^riied;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  publick  interest ; 
the  utetmpolls  abounds  with  persons  whooe  inventive 
facultiea  are  busy  hi  devising  sdUstss,  either  of  a 
contmercial,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  political 
deHcrl|»tion,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  publick,  but  still  greater  to  themselves ;  the  pro- 
ject of  universal  conquest  which  entered  Into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  world,  periah  at  his  death. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  BORBMB,  PftOJEOT. 

DssifMy  «.  TV  dsstgii :  piast,  la  Preneb  plam, 

mm  mUns  as  piasn^  la  Lathi  fteaas,  saMXXb  oi , 

■ignliying  la  genecal  any  plans  place,  or  hi  partlenlar 
tbe  even  swfaeeoo  whkh  a  biiifdhig  is  raised ;  and  by 
m  oaiendod  appHeathm  theskeieh  of  the  ^I«m  sorfliee 
of  aay  building  or  ol^ect;  sstssis,  in  Latfaii  sdlssM, 
Cbrnk  sxi^u  the  form  or  flnre,  aigniflea  the  thing 
4nwn  out  In  the  mind;  vr^est,  In  Latin  p  ' 
ftom  prsjieioy  compoundeil  of  ^r*  and  jaets, . 
to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  Is,  the  thing  proposed. 

Acnii0Bawtt  la  tbe  ite  oohumSiio  these 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  pmrpass  (v.  To  design)  that  which  la  near  at 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  that 
which  is  more  disunt :  the  former  requires  the  settinc 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deliberation  and 
plan.  We  purpose  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing :  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  Is  not  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.  We  pnrpsst 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  In  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Tbohooii. 
We  propose  to  spend  our  time  In  a  particular  study 
*  There  are  hut  two  plana  on  which  any  man  cat 
^s|rsM  to  eondoci  himself  through  the  dangen  and 
dlsneHBi  of  human  lUh.*— Blau. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
JiUsiit  and  talsRss  are  both  derived  firora  the  verb 
to  intsndj  signifying  to  atrelcb  towards  a  point,  or  lo 
a  great  degree:  the  former  Is  said  only  of  the  persou 
or  mind;  the  lauer  qualifies  things  in  general:  a  pei^ 
SOB  is  intent  when  his  mind  is  on  the  otrctch  towards 
an  object;  his  application  is  inCiiiss  when  his  mind  is 
for  a  oontlmiance  elosely  fixed  on  certain  objects:  eoM 
Is  tatsnse  when  It  aeema  to  be  wound  up  to  lia  highart 
pIlBb;  *Ttaen  la  an  evil  spirit  coHtisiiaUy  active  asi 
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ntuni  to  eeduce.*— South.  *  Mutual  favoun  naturally 
beset  an  intemse  affection  in  geneioua  minds.'— Spbo- 
tator. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 

Theae  tenna.  all  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 
connect  proposltlona:  hence,  one  aavs,  for  hia  «aA«.  on 
Mm  aecmaUt  for  this  reatonj  for  tlua  pwrpoM,  and  to 
Hub  end. 

5«A«,  wbich  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  Is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  Is  done  for  a  person's  $ak9  is  the 
same  as  because  of  bis  seeking  or  at  his  desire;  one 
may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  Implying  what  Kood  order  requires :  aeectat 
IS  indifferently  employed  km-  peraons  or  things ;  what 
is  done  on  a  person's  aeeeunt  is  done  in  his  behalf, 
and  for  his  interest;  what  Is  done  on  auount  of  indis- 
position is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indisposition 
being  the  caune:  reaevn^nwrpoee^  and  emA  are  applied 
lo  things  only :  we  speak  or  the  reaeon  as  the  thing 
that  Justifies;  we  explain  why  we  do  a  thing  when 


we  say  we  do  ft  for  this  or  that  rsa^sii :  we  speak  of 
the  purpoee  and  the  end  by  way  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  the  propriety  of  measures  cannot 
be  known  unless  we  know  the  pvrpeee  for  which  they 
were  done ;  nor  wiU  a  prudent  person  be  satisfied 
to  follow  any  oouxae,  unless  he  knows  to  what  end  it 
will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 
The  expedient  Is  an  artificial  means;  the  reeeuree 
Is  a  natural  means:  a  dUnning  man  is  fruitful  in 
ezpediente;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resoureee: 
Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient-  in  order  to 
prolong  bis  existence,  at  a  time  when  hlsrMstrrees  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  'When  there  hnpriens  to  be  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage^  the  beat  expedient  is  for 
the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.'— Stkelb. 
'  Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  France 
has  destroyed  every  reaource  of  the  slate  which  w- 
pends  upon  opinion.* — Burkk. 


THE  END. 
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